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PREFATORY NOTE 

mi-IIS volume contains the biographies of notable persons who died 
-L in the nine years 1922-1930. The number of biographies included 
is greater than in the preceding volume, which covered ten years, and 
a somewhat ampler treatment of individual lives has been afforded. 

If the present rate of selection is continued throughout the rest of the 
century, the result will lie to add approximately 7,000 lives to the 
Main Work and its Supplement as completed in 1901. To add an 
appreciably larger number would be out of keeping with the scale and 
historical perspective of the main Dictionary, the aim of which has 
been to include the biographies of those persons, and those only, whose 
activities, ideas, writings, or discoveries are deemed to have made a 
definite contribution to the annals of their generation, and whose 
careers are therefore likely to be of consequence to present and future 
historical inquirers. 

The fact thut the Dictionary now deals with the lives of contem¬ 
poraries i.s not without effect upon the character of the biographical 
notices. In the first place, ample material both published and private 
is usually available; contributors have less difficulty, therefore, in 
procuring information than in selecting what appears to be significant. 
.Secondly, almost nil the contributors have been in a position to furnish, 
where thought desirable, personal appreciations of the subjects of the 
memoirs. Although the most dispassionate judgement seldom turns 
out to be entirely flawless, yet it is hoped that such estimates as are 
here supplied nuiy prove useful to future biographers and historians, 
in helping them to dispel theory or conjecture which is not founded 
upon the evidence of contemporaries. 

The biographies recorded in this volume cover ft period of more than 
a hundred years. Three of them begin as far back as the reign of 
George IV: the late Professor G. D. Livcing (who died as the result 
of a street accident at the age of ninety-seven) was born in 1827; 
Sir Harry Poland in 1829, and Admiral John Moresby, who charted 
the cousin of New Guinea, in March 1830. Twenty-nine other lives 
begin before the accession of Queen Victoria: these include the names 
of S. lbiring-Gonld, Bishop G. F. Browne, Dr. John Clifford, Admiral 
Sir Edmund E reman He, Sir Archibald Geikic, I red eric Hauison, Sir 
T G Jackson, I he archil eel, Joseph Hownlrcc (the second of the 
name), Sir Charles Sanfley, Lord Eversley (better remembered na 
Mr. Sliaw-I.olevre), and Dean VVacc. Lord Eversley, it will be noted, 
claimed acquaintance with thirteen prime ministers, seventeen lord 
chancellors, and seven archbishops of Canterbury; lie also took photo¬ 
graphs ut the front in the Crimean War. 

The serene figure of the late Queen Alexandra forms a link m the 
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court annals of three reigns, the chief political events of which, from 
the clays of Disraeli, arc recalled by the careers of four prime ministers, 
Lord Rosebery, Lord Balfour, Lord Oxford and Asquith, and Mr, 
Bonar Law, and four leading statesmen, Lord Morley, Lord Lnns- 
downe, Lord Milner, and Lord Curzon. The political chronicle of fifty 
years can be amplified from the biographies of five lord chancellors. 
Lords Birkenhead, Cave, Finlay, Haldane, and Loreburn, of Arch¬ 
bishop Lord Davidson, and of such representative figures (ninny of 
them better recalled without their titles) as Henry Chaplin, Herbert 
Gladstone, Lewis Ilarcourt, Lord George Hamilton, Walter Long, 
Edwin Montagu, Lord Nortlicliffc, and Lord Stanley of Aldcrlcy. The 
various phases of the changing political fortunes of Ireland arc re¬ 
flected in the lives of John Dillon, William O’Brien, Lord Dunmvcn, 
Antony MacDonnell, T. P. O’Connor, Arthur Griffith, and Michael 
Collins. 

The obituary roll of these years includes a long list of Dominion 
statesmen and Colonial administrators. Typical of the hey-day of the 
Indian Civil Service are the careers of Sir William Duke, Sir Mortimer 
Durand, Sir Thomas Holdcrncss, Sir William Meyer, and Sir Charles 
Rivnz. If to these are added the names of Sir Robert Bond (New¬ 
foundland), Sir Clifford Sifton (Canada), J. X. Mcrrimau and Sir 
Thomas Srnartt (South Africa), Andrew Fisher (Australia), W. F. 
Massey, Sir Robert Stout, and Sir Joseph Ward (New Zealand), Sir 
Charles Coghlan and Sir Robert Coryndon (Rhodesia), Sir Frederick 
Jackson (Uganda), Sir John Kirk (Zanzibar), Sir Harry Johnston 
(East and West Africa), Sir Gordon Guggisberg (the Gold Coast;), Sir 
George Goldie, the founder of Nigeria, Sir Gilbert Clayton and Coles 
4 Paslm’ (Egypt), and Sir West Ridgeway (Ceylon and North Borneo), 
it will be evident that most aspects of the constitutional and economic 
development of the British Empire since the late Victorian period are 
touched upon in these pages. 

The years of the European War arc now beginning to ramie, 
although its tremendous episodes on land and sea arc still unclouded 
by the mists of Time. Most of those who held the highest commands 
have now passed, and among them will be found here the names of 
Lord Ypres, Lord Haig, Lord Horne, Lord Rawlinson, Sir Horace 
SmitlvDorrien, and Sir Henry Wilson; the naval mimes include I luisc 
of Sir John Dc Robcck, Sir Hugh Evun-Thormis, Sir Henry Jackson, 
Sir Percy Scott, and Sir Dovctcm Sturdee, the victor of llie Falkland 
Islands; to an earlier naval generation belong Sir Cyprian Bridge, 
Sir Edmund Fremantle, Sir William May, and Sir Edward Seymour. 

In the field of Letters and Scholarship, especially historical scholar¬ 
ship, many distinguished names arc contained in this volume. Among 
authors and men of letters arc Robert Bridges, Joseph Conrad, 
Edmund Gosse, Thomas Hardy, W. II. Hudson, and D. II. Lawrence; 
among philosophers and classical scholars, Bernard Bosanquct, 

VI 
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IMI. Bradley, J- P. Postdate, Sir William Ridgeway, and James Ward, 
TJic economists include Alfred Marshall; the historians, Edward Arm¬ 
strong, Lord Bryce, J. B, Bury, Sir Julian Corbett, Sir George W. 
Profchcro, Sir James XI. Ramsay, Horace Round, T. F. Tout, Sir 
George Otto Trevelyan, Sir Paul Vinogrndoff, and Sir Adolphus 
William Ward, To these must be added the names of Sir Sidney Lee 
and Henry William Carless Davis, editors of the Dictionary of National 
Biography, the former from 1801 to 1010, the latter from 1910 until 
his sudden death in 1028. Of Sir Sidney Lee’s services to the Diction¬ 
ary a full account is contained in the memoir of him by the late Six 
Charles Firth which was specially prefixed to the volume for 1912- 
1021, published in the year following his death. This is supplemented 
by the biography which is included here. The loss of Professor Davis’s 
guidance at the time when the present volume was being planned was 
a severe and wholly unexpected blow. 

It is not, of course, upon the biographies of the eminent that the 
value of the Dictionary mainly depends; but since the work is now 
arranged in decennial volumes, the yield of the obituary roll of each 
decade gives some clue to the fertility of the generation which belongs 
to it. The selection of representative names from the roll of these 
years could be extended much farther. It must suffice to mention 
among the nu n of science and engineers the names of William Bateson, 
the biologist, Sir James Dewar, Pc Ferranti, the electrical engineer, 
Oliver Heaviside, the physicist, Sir Edwin Ray Lniikcstcr, Sir J, N. 
Langley, the physiologist, W. II. Perkin, the chemist, Sir Frederick 
Treves, the surgeon, and Sir Philip Watts, the naval designer. The 
slagc lost Dame Ellen Terry in this period, and painting, J. S. Sargent. 
'Finally, it is lilting to close this summary with the names of some of 
t lie great ad venturers—Gertrude Bell, Charles Doughty, Henry God- 
win-Aus!en, surveyor of the Himalaya, Brigadier-General Pereira, 
who covered •1,0,000 miles on foot in China, Sir Ernest Sliacklcton, and 
Sir HossSmilh, the airman. 

The acknowledgements of the Editor arc due in particular to the 
following for much valuable advice and information: Sir Hugh P. 
Allen, Mr. C. T. Alkinson, Dr. Cyril Bailey, Mr. C, F. Bell, Mr. E. I. 
Carlyle, Professor J. II. Clnphnrn, Dr. C. R. M. F. Cruttwcll, Dr. 
Geoffrey Dawson, 1 ho Hi. Hon. H. A. L. Fisher, Dr. G. S. Gordon, Sir 
Ian MaeA lister, Lord .Justice MacKinnon, the late Mrs. Lane Poole, 
Admiral Sir Herbert W. Richmond, Sir Charles S. Sherrington, Pro¬ 
fessor N. V. Sidgwick, Major-General Sir Ernest D. Svdnton, and 
Colonel (.., II. tie WiiI ieville. 

In preparin'' Hit: volume the Editor I ms iiKiiin received in valuable 
assistance from Miss Margaret Toynbee, 1’h.D., lecturer of St. Hilda’s 
College, who has, in addition, compiled the Epitomes of this and 
the previous volume. Mrs. Weaver has given him much secretarial 
help. lie is also specially indebted to the Editor of The limes and 
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Mr. F, S> A. Lowndes for kindly placing at his disposal a file of the obi¬ 
tuary notices published in The Times during the period; and to the 
Iiev. H. E. D. Blakiston, D.D., President of Trinity College, Oxford, 
who has read the whole of the proof-sheets, and furnished many valu¬ 
able suggestions. 

With tlie appearance of this volume the present Editor retires from 
the editorship, and takes leave, with regret, of the large body of con¬ 
tributors, who have shown him so inucii courtesy and consideration. 
To the officials of the Oxford University Press he is under great 
obligations for their advice and unfailing support, which have been 
the mainstay of his labours. 


J. R. II. W. 
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ABBOTT, EDWIN ABBOTT (ISilfl- 
102(1), teacher mi<l scholar k was bom in 
London 20 December 1808, the eldest son 
of Edwin Abbott, he ml muster of the 
Philological School, Murylcbonc, by his 
wife, June Abbott (a first cousin). Edu¬ 
cated at the City of London School under 
Dr. (2. V. W. Mortimer [q.v.], lie entered 
St. John's College, Cambridge, ns n scholar 
in 1857, was senior classic and senior 
chancellor’s medallist in 1801, und was 
elected to a fellowship at his college in 

1802. He resigned this position in 1803 
on account of his marriage with Mary 
Elizabeth (died 1010), daughter of Henry 
llungcley, landed proprietor and coal- 
owner, of IJnslonc, Derbyshire. He was 
ordained deacon in 1802 and priest in 

1803, 

Abbott entered the scholastic profession, 
which was to be his main life work and in 
which he was io rise to the highest rank, 
in 1802, when he was appointed an assis¬ 
tant master at King Edward's School, 
Rinningliani. In 1801 he went to Clifton 
College, where he worked for a short time 
under the inspiring iniluenee of John 
Percival [q.v.]. In 1805, at the early age 
of twenlY'Six, he was denied to the licad- 
mastership of the City of London School, 
which he held until his retirement in 1881). 
During (lie whole of this period he not j 
only worked with untiring energy at his! 
adminislralive and teaching duties n.s | 
head of a great London day-school, but | 
he found leisure for varied literary work, I 
mainly in biblical and English studies. 
Valuable and even original ns much of this 
was, his claim lo he remembered must 
chiefly rest upon what run only be called 
his genius for teaching. 

The City of London School had already 
risen greatly in reputation under Abbott's 
predecessor and teacher Dr, Mortimer; 
but it was owing to Abbott's inspiration 
that it won the distinction of providing 


an intellectual training unsurpassed, if 
equalled, in any other English school. 
Ilis greatness as an educator was partly 
that of an organizer of new methods of 
teaching, and partly that of an originator 
of many innovations in the school curri¬ 
culum. Having a reverence for physical 
science not often found arnongthe classical 
scholars of his day, lie made an elemen¬ 
tary knowledge of chemistry compulsory 
throughout the upper school. As regards 
classical instruction, he had the greatest 
respect—which he instilled into his pupils 
—for the severe standards of formal 
scholarship; but lie breathed new life into 
it, He was one of the first to adopt the 
reformed pronunciation of Latin, thus 
giving back to that language the old 
music which it had lost in barbaric Eng¬ 
lish vocalism. 

Having caught the enthusiasm then 
prevalent at Cambridge for the study of 
comparative philology, at that time in 
its interesting and hopeful youth, Abbott 
provided better teaching in the subject 
for the n lcm bets of his sixth form than they 
could find for many years afterwards in 
the lecture-rooms of Oxford: in order to 
fortify the subject he introduced his keen¬ 
est. pupils to the study of Sanskrit, and 
more than one of them—notably Professor 
Cecil Kendall [q.v,]—rose to eminence as 
Sanskrit scholars. 

Abbott’s most fruitful innovation in the 
traditional curriculum was the introduc¬ 
tion of English literature as an integral 
part of form-teaching throughout the 
school: every term his sixth form studied 
la play of Shakespeare ns they studied a 
| (heck play; and thus the language and 
! soul of one great world helped to interpret 
: the other, It was his own enthusiasm for 
1 great literature, and his masterful exposi¬ 
tion of the secrets and principles of style, 
which opened to many boys a treasure- 
house that permanently enriched their 
l » 
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lives ami inspired the careers of such pupils 
ns Arthur Henry lhillen [q.v.], Sir Sidney 
Lee [q.v*], mid others who won fume as 
English scholars ami men of letters. 

Of no less importance were the changes 
which Abbott succeeded in carrying 
through in the organ i wit ion of classes 
and in the personnel of his staff. When 
he first took up the reins, the school was 
suffering, as many others suffered at that 
time, from the great size of some of tlu; 
classes; as many as seventy boys might he 
under one form-master, Abbott was able 
to effect important reforms in this vital 
matter, though probably not ns trenchant 
as he desired. He was also able markedly 
to improve the quality of liis teachers, and 
to attract able men from his own and the 
sister university to work under him. In 
spite or his loyal devotion to Cambridge, 
he lmd a high appreciation of the Oxford 
course and of the type of men that it 
tended to produce. Of nil the capacities 
that he strove to evoke in his pupils, he 
valued most highly tlmt of the clear ex¬ 
pression of serious thought, which he con¬ 
ceived to be the chief result of the Oxford 
‘Greats’ training; and of all his pupils he 
was perhaps proudest of II. II. Asquith, 
whom lie regarded ns its best representa¬ 
tive. 

Apnrt from any of his special interests 
mid reforming ideas, it was Abbott’s whole 
personality which inspired and controlled 
those who came most closely under his 
influence, and which permeated the whole 
school. He had the mark of the spiritual 
leader in that he could impart to others 
something of the 4 virtue’ that wos in him, 
He was aflame with intellectual energy; 
without driving or over-taxing his pupils, 
he made intellectual effort a kind of 
religion for them; his deep reprobation 
of intellectual slackness and unveraeily 
was such a spur to them that his sixth 
form became n most stimulating palaestra 
for eager and receptive spirits. At the 
same time lie was by no means what is 
called‘an intellectual is t', but a great moral 
and religious teacher. 

In spite of a frail and delicate physique, 
Abbott could keep discipline without 
effort, for he had the eyes and the voice 
of the commander, and possessing the 
enthusiasm of genius, he had none of the 
olliehil mannerisms of the headmaster, 
lie was nn impressive preacher, having 
an attractive delivery and a pure and 
distinguished style: in the pulpit lie was 
a bold and original exponent of advanced 
broad church doctrines; while his religious 


instruction to liis classes was unconven¬ 
tionally spiritual and winning. His own 
university deeded him Ilulscun lecturer 
in ]870, and Oxford invited him to be 
select preacher in 1877. Hut, next to 
teaching, Abbott's vocation lay in writ mg; 
and it was probably the attraction of com¬ 
plete leisure for literary work, as well as 
bis weariness of administration, which 
prompted his retirement at the zenith of 
his reputation and at the comparatively 
early age of iifty (1880). 

During the active period of his life 
Abbott had already produced much, for 
he began to publish in 1870. His writings 
fall into three categories: school-hooks, 
works of literary scholarship, ami works 
of theological scholarship and construc¬ 
tion. Home of his publication?} in the first 
class rise markedly above the average level 
of the school primer: his treatise How to 
write clearly (1872) is an original and 
successful attempt to formulate some of 
the fundamental rules of style. His Shake- 
spcarcan Grammar (1870) is a work of 
scholarly research and an original con¬ 
tribution to the linguistic study of Shake¬ 
speare, His English Lessons, for English 
People (1871)—written in collaboration 
with bis friend Professor (Sir) ,T. 11. Seeley 
[q.v.]—contains a luminous exposition of 
the varied styles and modes of expression 
to be found in (lie great, English masters 
of poetry and prose, together with a 
stimulating selection of illustrative pas¬ 
sages; and it deals helpfully with many 
of the higher problems of literary evilieism. 

The English classical author on whom 
Abbott laboured most was Francis Ihicon. 
In 1877 he published a monograph llamn 
find f'A.sr.r, a work of crit ical value, serving 
to correct the partial judgement of .tames 
Speihling [q.v.] of Huron's action on 1 lie 
occasion of the trial of the Earl of Essex. 
Of more importance for a general estimate 
is the introduction which accompanied his 
seventh edition of Hacun’s Essays (188(1); 
this contains an original and masterly 
study of lhieon’s varied activities and 
complex character, based mainly on l lie 
self-re vela lions given in the Essays. 

Mont numerous and perhaps more 
weighty than Abbott’s works of secular 
scholarship are his theological writings. 
Alt t hese have the. distinction of liis si vie 
and bear the stamp of liis personality. 
Their range is wide, for they include 
treatises of textual criticism, showing the 
most minute and laborious attention to 
statistical details and to linguistic inter¬ 
pretation (Johimnine Vocabulary, 101)5; 
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Johannine (irammar, 11)0(5), as well as 
works of high religious imagination and 
bold constructive power, sueh as Philo- 
christus (1878), Oueshnus: I\Icmoirs of a 
disciple of Paul (1882), and Si hums the 
Christian (1000). These are striking exposi¬ 
tions of tin; broad church point of view; 
the first is dedicated to Seeley, the author 
oH'Jccc //ohio, with whom Abbott proclaims 
his spiriluulbrolhcrhond. Not only for the 
purity of t heir style but for their religious 
insight they stand out among the theologi¬ 
cal writings of Abhntt\s generation. Philo- 
chrfotus, a dramatic account of the life of 
Jesus as it may have appeared to a con¬ 
temporary disciple, must he ranked high 
among modern attempts to reshape the 
gospel narral ive. The Inter work, Silanus, 
shows a further departure from orthodoxy, 
in that the miraculous is wholly discarded 
while the supernatural is retained; it gives 
a penetrating estimate of the ethical doc¬ 
trines of Mpictctus. Abbott also wrote 
Philomythwi (181)1), a discussion of J. II. 
Newman’s ‘Kssny on Miracles’, and The 
Anglican Carver of Cardinal Neivman, 2 
vols. (1892). 

Abbott died at bis home at Hampstead 
12 October 11)2(5. He bud one son and one 
daughter. Then? is a portrait of him by 
Sir 1 filbert von Ilerkinner in the possession 
of the City of London School. 

[Private informal inn ; personal knowledge.] 
L. It. Kahxki.i,. 

AIM AIT AM, WILLIAM (1812-11)22), 
labour politician and trade union leader, 
was born at Cwmnvnn, in the Afon Valley, 
South Wales, 11 June 1812. lie was 
the fourth son of Thomas Abraham, a 
working miner, and was himself em¬ 
ployed underground for fully twenty years, 
beginning as a pit boy nt the age of 
nine. 11 is mother's name was Alary 
Williams. Willi no more 1 him a scanty edu- 
ealion at ( Vniavon national school, Ahru- 
hmu became, through his association willi 
tins miners’ trade union and political 
organization, a conspicuous and in¬ 
fluential figure --popularly known by his 
eisteddfod pen-name ‘Mahon 1 —in the 
public lib 1 of Wales. He was u pioneer of 
trade unionism among the Welsh miners, 
a leader of Welsh Nonconformity, and 
the first of the miners’ representatives to 
enter parliament from the Welsh coal-field. 
Politically, he belonged to the radical 
wing of the liberal party, but as a trade 
unionist he naturally attached himself to 
the small group of labour members who 
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emerged from the general election of 1885 
and maintained an independent position 
in the House of Commons until the labour 
party assumed its present form and title 
after the general election of 1000. It was 
not, in fact, until 1900 that the miners’ 
national organization became affiliated to 
the labour party; so that it was only in 
the Inst decade of his parliamentary 
career, which lasted from 1885 to 1920, 
that ‘Mabon* was formally a member of 
the labour party; and it cannot be said 
that he was at any time an ardent advo¬ 
cate of that party's socialistic policy. As a 
trade unionist lie was the leader and spokes¬ 
man of the most moderate section of the 
miners’ movement in South Wales, and a 
restraining influence in both the South 
Wales Miners’ Federation and the Miners’ 
Federation of Great Britain. 

Abraham began liis career ns an agent of 
the miners in 1871, when only n loose form 
of district organization existed in South 
Wales; and the part which he played in 
the industrial conflicts of 1871 to 1873, 
preceding the establishment of the sliding- 
scale system of regulating wages in rela¬ 
tion to prices and profits in the mining 
industry, made him the miners’ inevitable 
choice for the chairmanship of their side 
of the joint Sliding-Scale Association 
which governed their relations with the 
coal-owners from 1875 to 1902. During 
the existence of the Association, Abra¬ 
ham exercised a very high degree of per¬ 
sonal authority in the miners’ counsels; 
although disputes were frequent, general 
stoppages of work in the coal-fickl occurred 
hut rarely; and 1 Mahon 1 defended the 
sliding-scale system tenaciously against 
the younger generation of miners* lenders, 
who strove to unite the various district 
organizations imd local unions into a 
single union for the whole coal-field with 
Hie minimum wage as its main objective 
in policy. lie assisted willingly to form 
the South Wales Miners’ Federation by 
the union of seven or eight independent 
local bodies, including his own Cambrian 
Miners 1 Association, and became the 
Federation’s first president in 1898; but 
lie was not in sympathy with the militant 
policy which it pursued, separately and in 
conjunction with the Miners’ Federation 
of Great Britain after 181)9, culminating 
in the very serious upheaval in South 
Wales in 1910-11, and in the first general 
strike of miners in nil the coal-fields in 
1912. His control of the miners’ policy 
declined with the passing of the sliding- 
scale system, but he retained considerable 

8 
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pcrsonaf influence linli) tho onset of 
syndicalist doctrines marked the advent 
of new men and new methods in the 
coal-field. 

Abraham owed much of hia popularity 
in Wales to his skill in arousing the emo¬ 
tions of the miners by fervent oratory and 
by his readiness to sing to them when lie, 
or they, grew tired of speech-making. 
Frequently lie concluded a speech with n 
peroration in the vernacular, followed by 
a spirited rendering of 'Hen Wind fy 
Nhudnu* ('Lund of My Fathers') ; and on 
many occasions he used the song like a 
charm on unruly or hostile assemblies of 
miners, At the height of his career he was 
a striking figure; black-bearded, square- 
built, though only of medium stature, he 
left the impression of a dominating per¬ 
sonality. In later years lie grew stout and 
moved somewhat heavily, but ho kept to 
the end the imperious carriage of a man 
who had held the responsibilities of leader¬ 
ship and knew the sense of power in having 
maintained for so long his place at the 
head of the miners 1 organisation, As a 
member of parliament he did not often 
intervene in House of Commons debates, 
except where mining matters were raised, 
but on these he was for many years the 
miners 1 chief spokesman in the House. 

No serious challenge was ever made to 
Abraham's tenure of a seat in the House 
of Commons, even when his liberal-labour 1 
politics assumed an old-fashioned appear- 
unco- He sat as member for the Hhonddn 
division from 1885 to 1018, and for twn 
years thereafter ns member for Rhondda 
West. He was sworn a member of the 
Privy Council in 1011. He died at Pentre, 
in the Rhondda Valley, 14 May 3022. 

Abralmm married in 1800 Surah (died 
1000), daughter of Thomas Williams, and 
had three sons and three daughters, 

[The Times, 15 May 3 022; Ness Edwards, 
His fori; of the South IVofes Miners, 1020; 
II. Stanley Jevons, The IMtish Coal Trade y 
1015; Labour Party and Trades Union Con¬ 
gress Annual Reports; private information; 
personal knowledge.] II. T. Tit ace y. 

A GLAND, Sin ARTHUR HERBERT 
DYKE, thirteenth baronet, of Columb 
John, Devon (1847-1020), politician and 
educational reformer, born at Holnicote, 
near Porlock, 18 October 1847, was the 
third son of Sir Thouuis Dyke Acland, 
eleventh baronet [q.v.], by his first wife, 
Mary, dangliter of Sir Charles Mordaunt, 
eighth baronet, of Mnssinglmm, Norfolk. 
Sir Henry Wentworth Acland [q.v.j was 
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his uncle, lie entered Rugby School in 
18(31, and matriculated from Christ 
Church, Oxford, in IMG. lie obtained a 
second class in classical moderations 
(1808) and also in the final school of law 
and modern history (1870), graduating 
13.A. in 1870 nnd M.A. in 1878. At Oxford 
Acland showed a keen interest in economic 
and social questions, and gathered round 
him a group of young Follows and under¬ 
graduates who were known as the * Inner 
Circle’. 

In 1871 Aelnml was appointed lecturer, 
and in 1872 tutor, at Kchle College, then 
newly founded. He was ordained dcaeon 
in 3872, but in 1870 resigned his orders 
under the Clerical Disabilities Act of 1870. 
In 1875 he gave up his tutorship at Kcblo, 
and from 1875 to 1877 held the post of 
principal of the newly founded Oxford 
Military School at Cowley. lie was also 
the ilrst treasurer of Somerville College, 
Oxford. In 1880 he was appointed steward 
of Christ Church, and from 1884 to 1885 
he was a senior student at Christ Church. 
In 1884 he was appointed senior bursar of 
Radiol College, and was made an honorary 
fellow in 1888. 

In December 1885 Acland was returned 
to parliament in the liberal interest ns 
member for the newly formed RoMaram 
division of the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
lie at once became an authority on educa¬ 
tional questions, and between 1K85 mid 
1880 took a considerable part in promoting 
the Welsh Intermediate Kducutioit Act, a 
private members’ hill, which was passed in 
188U and anticipated the Education Act or 
1002 in making the Welsh county councils 
an educational authority. He afterwards 
contributed n paper on the working of 
the Act to Studies in Secondary Kdurtiiion 
(11)02), edited by himself nn<l (Sir) Hubert 
Llewellyn Smith. His experience as u mem¬ 
ber of the West Riding county council had 
impressed him with the advisability of 
entrusting the control of educational mat¬ 
ters to the county councils, and he look a 
further step in this direction by persuading 
the House of Commons in 181)0 to make a 
grunt to the county councils for technical 
education. 

In August 1H1)2, when Mr. (Jludslonc 
formed hix fourthminislry, Acland entered 
the Cabinet as vice-president of lhe Com¬ 
mittee of Council of KduetUum. To Ulml- 
stanc the admission of Acland, * lhe son of 
the oldest of all the surviving friends of his 
youth, Sir Thomas Aclandgave personal 
gratification [Morlcy, Life of Gladstone, iii, 
404-5], For the first time the vice- 
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president hod n scat in the Cabinet, tmd 
in consequence Aclund hud entire control 
of the department, although Lord Kimber¬ 
ley nnd Lord Rosebery represented it in 
tiie House of Lords. Achmd’s direction to 
inspectors to concern themselves with the 
structural improvement of school build¬ 
ings was criticized ns an attempt to dis¬ 
courage, by putting llmtiicinl pressure on 
them, voluntary schools nvut religious 
education. He succeeded, however, in 
]HOil in pushing an Act by winch the age 
for compulsory attendance at school was 
raiser I from ten to eleven. lie also, to¬ 
wards the close of his tenure of office, 
reorganized the science mid uvt depart¬ 
ment at South Kensington and abolished 
payments by examination results, sub¬ 
jecting all subjects taught to inspection, 
and making a portion of the government 
grant dependent on the reports of qualified 
certificated teachers acting us inspectors* 
With regard to his general position in 
the Cabinet, Acland had the reputation 
among his colleagues of ‘keeping in touch 
with the labour people and their mind’ 
[Morley, Recollections, i, 1121], and Lord 
Morley states that, on Gladstone's retire¬ 
ment in 181)4, Karl Spencer, Mr. Asquith, 
Acland, and himself were ‘the leading 
junto inside the Cabinet* who preferred 
Lord Rosebery to Sir William Ilammrt 
as Gladstone's successor [ibid, ii, Iff], 
When the liberal ministry went out of 
office in 1805 Acland retired from active 
politics for reasons of health. He resigned 
his scat in 1801), but kept in close touch 
with his parly and with the Hoard of 
Education. In 1002 lie returned to the 
councils of the parly for the purpose of 
opposing the conservative Education Hill 
which proposed to make state grants to 
voluntary schools while leaving the re¬ 
ligious teaching under the control of the 
managers. Jn December 15)05, when Sir 
Henry Cumpbcdl-lhumernmn was forming 
his ministry, Acland was largely instru¬ 
mental in overcoming Sir Edward Grey's 
reluct mice to take office in a ministry 
from which Lord Rosebery was excluded, 
urging on him l hat he ought not to imperil 
the whole liberal cause, and with it the 
cause of Tree trade, by reviving old differ¬ 
ences on I he eve of a general election 
[Spender, Lift* (f (.htwphe/THunnenimn, ii, 
11)0 - 71 . 

Acland was president of the general 
committee of the National 1 abend Federa¬ 
tion in im.NL He declined the offer of a 
peerage in 1D0H. For some years he was 
president of the consultative committee 


of the Board of Education, nnd in 1012 
lie was chairman of the Liberal Land 
Committee. He received the honorary 
degree of LL.D from the universities of 
Leeds (11104) and Bristol (1012). Acland 
published in 1882, in conjunction with 
Professor Cyril Rnnsomc, A Handbook of 
i he Political History of England t which had 
considerable popularity ns a book of refer¬ 
ence nnd reached n new edition in 1013. 
Another successful manual, published by 
Aelarnl and Benjamin Jones, was Working 
Men Co-operators (1884), an account of the 
artisans* Co-operative movement in Great 
Britain. Acland also published TYic Pat¬ 
riotic Poetry of William Wordsworth . A 
Selection (1015), and at an earlier date 
printed for private circulation a Jife of 
his father, Sir Thomas Dyke Acland. 

Acland succeeded his brother, Sir 
Charles Thomas Dyke Acland, ns thir¬ 
teenth baronet in 101U. He died in London 
0 October 1028 and was buried at Goldexs 
Green. He married in 1873 Alice Sophia, 
daughter of the Rev. Francis Macaulay 
Cunningham, rector of Witney, Oxford¬ 
shire, nnd afterwards rector of Brlglitwcll, 
Berkshire. They luul two sons and one 
daughter. Acland was succeeded as four¬ 
teenth baronet by his elder and only' 
surviving son, Francis Dyke (born 1874). 

[The Times, II October 1026; Lord Morley, 
JlwwffcctioHi*, 2 voIh., 1017 ; J. A. Spender, Life 
of iS’tr Jfcpirj/ CampbriMtaiuiernian, 2 yah,, 
102.'!; Rugby School Register y volAi s 1860-1874, 
1881 ; It. Sj. A roller, Secondary Pduculion in 
the Nineteenth Century, 1921.] 

E. I. Caju.ylbl 

ACWORTH, Sin WILLIAM MIT¬ 
CHELL (WiO-miS), expert on railway 
economies, was born at Uothlcy, Leicester¬ 
shire, 22 November 1850, the third son 
of the Rev. William Acworth, vicar of 
Uothlcy, by ills wife, Margaret Dundas, 
daughter of Andrew Mitchell, of Maulsidc, 
Heath, and IHythswood Place, Glasgow. 
He was educated at Uppingham nnd at 
Christ (.Lurch, Oxford, where lie obtained 
a second class in the honour school of 
modern history in 1872. After taking his 
degree, he acted for eighteen months as 
tutor to the two sons of the Crown Prince 
Frederick of Germany, William (after¬ 
wards the Emperor William 31) and 
Henry. On returning to England he was 
appointed in May 1875 nil assistant master 
at Dulwich College, where he remained 
until 1885- 

The problems of law and government 
attracted Acworth, and in 1880 he was 
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circled n member, Inter chairman, of the 
Metropolitan Asylums Hoard. Serving on 
Mu* Loudon County Council from 1H8U to 
181)2, he hurl mctuiwhile specialized in 
railway transport economics, and his first 
Imok, The Railways of England, was pub¬ 
lished in 1880, fallowed hy The Kail waifs 
of Scotland in 1800. In the latter year iie 
wus called to the bar by the Inner Temple. 
He served on the royal commission on 
accidents to railway servants in 1800, on 
the viceregal commission on Irish railways 
in 1000, anti oil the Board of Trade com¬ 
mittee on railway accounts and statistics 
in lOOfl. lie became a director of the 
Underground Electric Hull ways of London 
Limited and of the Midland and South- 
Western Junction Ilnilwny, and was a 
frequent contributor of articles un railway 
economics to technical and other periodi¬ 
cals both in Great Britain and in the 
United States of America, where lie was 
held in high esteem. 

Familiar with American railway statisti¬ 
cal methods, Acworth criticized the rail¬ 
way accounts of Great Britain in The 
Ha ibuoys a n <1 the Trade rs (1801). T1 le new 
form of railway accounts introduced in 
1011 was u great improvement, the credit 
being due largely to Acworth, but only in 
1020 did tlic ton-mile and the passenger- 
mile statistical units, as advocated by him 
in 1000, become a requirement of railway 
accounting. Soon after its foundation in 
October 1805, Acworth inaugurated lec¬ 
tures for railway students at the London 
School of Economics, to which institution 
he gave bis unique collection of transport 
literature. These lectures led to the publi¬ 
cation in 1005 of his classic work, The 
Elements of Railway Economics 9 an admir¬ 
able text-book which lias been widely 
translated, 

As unsuccessful unionist candidate for 
the Keighley division of tlic West Hiding 
in 1000, 1010, and 1011, Acworth gained 
some experience of political activities. 
From I Old onwards his interest in trans¬ 
port matters w r as mainly directed abroad, 
iiis advice being sought in many countries. 
In 101(1 he was appointed a member of the 
royal commission of inquiry into the 
Canadian railways. He gave evidence be¬ 
fore the joint emmuitA.ee on inter-stute and 
foreign commerce of the United States 
Congress in 11)17. In a revised form this 
evidence was published in 1020 as A 
Historical Slidell of Shite Railway Owner¬ 
ship, wherein may be found liis reasons 
for preferring private enterprise. Southern 
Rhodesian railways claimed his attention 
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in IttlR, ami in 1021 lie was appointed 
chairman of the committee on Indian 
railway policy and administration. Ac- 
worth bad, indeed, become the greatest 
expert in the world on the relationship 
between railways and governments; con¬ 
sequently, be was asked by the council nr 
the League of Nations in 11128 to under¬ 
take an investigation of the Austrian rail¬ 
ways. I-le accepted a similar request with 
regard to Germany from the Reparations 
Commission in 11)21, being subsequently 
appointed zweiter VizvpritshUnl dry IVr- 
iu<rfhcrt£#raft\v on tlic Deutsche Ueiehslmhu 
Gesellsclmft constituted in that year. At 
the time of his death, which occurred in 
London 2 April 1025, he was about to 
embark upon a similar investigation in 
Runmniu. 

A supporter of private enterprise, Ac- 
worth was, in some instances, led to 
recommend measures of state eon (ml 
owing to clmntic post-war conditions; 
but he always strongly emphasized the 
necessity of separate railway budgets and 
of adequate safeguards against political 
interference, It is of interest that where 
state control has not succeeded, Ins recom¬ 
mendations against such interference have 
not been curried out in llieir entirety. 

Acworth was knighted in 1021 and 
created K.C.S.I. in 11)22, lie was twice 
married: first, in 1878 to Elizabeth Louisa 
Oswald (died 1001), eldest daughter of 
James Brown, of Orungclield, Ayrshire; 
secondly, in 11)28 to Elizabeth Lemmon tin 
daughter of Thomas Wotlierspoon, of 
1-Iun die she pc, Peeblesshire, There were 
no children of either marriage. 

[Economic Journal, June 1025; private in* 
formation.] C. E. It. Siikuiunoton. 

AD AMI, JOHN GEORGE (1802 11)28), 
pathologist, was burn 12 January 18112 at 
Ashton-on-Mersey, Lancashire, I lie second 
son of John George Adami, lade) pro¬ 
prietor in Manchester, by his wife, Surah 
Ann Ellis, daughter of Thomas Leerh, of 
Uimstun, Lancashire. Both families num¬ 
bered many medical men in their ancestry, 
lie was sent to Old Traffnrd School and 
Owens College?, Manchester, and in IS,SO, 
having passed the first, part of the Loudon 
H.Se. examination, entered ChrisCs Col¬ 
lege, Cambridge. At Cambridge hr was 
greatly influenced by the leaching of (Sir) 
Michael Foster [q.v.], He gained a first 
class in both parts of the natural science 
tripos (1882, 18Bt)» ami after going down 
worked for eight months at Breslau under 
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Rudolf Hcidcnhuin. From 1885 to 18H7 
lie was house physician at the Royal In¬ 
firmary, Manchester; in 7888 he returned 
to Cambridge as university demonstrator 
in pathology; and in 1890 was working at 
the l’nstcur Institute in Paris under Roux, 
Metohnikoff, and Pasteur. In March 1801 
he was elected to a fellowship at %Tesus 
College, Cambridge. 

In 1811*2 Adami was appointed to the 
chnir of pathology and bacteriology lit 
McGill University, Montreal, lie found a 
young university and a department badly 
hampered by lack or funds, buildings, and 
equipment. These material needs were 
met by the generosity of Lord Strathconu; 
while Adami, by his able tend ling mid 
originality in research huitt up a wide 
reputation. Mis contribution on ‘Inflam¬ 
mation 1 to Sir Clifford Allbutt’s System of 
Medicine [\ 891>) attracted particular utten- 
lion. In 181)1) he was invited to apply for 
the chair of pathology at Cambridge, but 
felt it his duty to refuse. In 11)05 he was 
elected F.U.S, r and in 1008 the (irst volume 
of hia Principles of j Pathology proved an 
important book in the teaching of the 
subject, insisting, as it did, an a closer 
union between pathology and physiology. 
The st'eond volume (written in eoUuhm’a- 
tion with A. G. Nichnlls) appeared in the 
following year; and in 11)12 Adiuni pro¬ 
duced, in oollaboralion with John Macrae, 
i\ TvA't-Uook of Pathology for 1.1 ic genera] 
student. In 1911 he was Heeled president 
of I lie Canadian As.sneinl ion for the pre¬ 
vention of Tuberculosis and in 1912 presi¬ 
dent of (he Assneialion of American 
Physicians. During lhe Kuropeun War 
he served as assistant director of medical 
services to the Canadian expeditionary 
force. In 1018 lie published The M7/r 
Slorp of lhe Ctmatlinn Ami if Medical Corps, 
lu the luilumn of 1919 Adami was 
nppoinlcd viee-chancellor of the univer¬ 
sity of Liverpool. The uni versify was 
then in (he full I limes of pus l-war expan¬ 
sion, its numbers having grown from 
under 900 in August. 1014 In 2,000 in the 
session of 1919 -20. As vier-rlmncHlor one 
of Album's chief services to llu v university 
was llie raising, by appeal, of a sum of 
£8(10,01)0 for Hie provision of new buildings 
mid equipment, (he endowment or new 
chairs, and the inaugural ion of additional 
lectureships. 1 !r had a high conception of 
the importance of Hie univcrsily in I he life 
of u great ctmuuereud eunumuuty like 
Liverpool, and he made it his business to 
streng 1 lien the links between business and 
academic life and to maintain the interest 


nf the surrounding districts outside the 
city itself. An untiring and witty public 
speaker, he was accessible, genial, and 
energetic, and won both esteem and affec¬ 
tion in university and city alike. His last 
two and a half years were passed under 
the shadow of a malady he knew to be 
fatal, but his activity never slackened. 
He died at Ruthin 29 August 1920. 

Adami’s chief service to pathology was 
to link it more closely with clinical medi¬ 
cine, stressing always the importance of 
preventive medicine. For ten years before 
the .European War he fought a campaign 
in Cmmdfi for public health—insisting 
especially on child welfare niul measures 
against tuberculosis. He was largely 
responsible for the standardization of the 
Wasscvmsmn technique in British labora¬ 
tories, and in 1919 spoke out fearlessly on 
the subject of venereal disease. 

Adami married twice: first, in 1804, 
iUary Stuart (died 1910), daughter of James 
Alexander Cnntlic, of Montreal, by whom 
he had one son and one daughter; second¬ 
ly, in 1922 Marie, elder daughter of the 
Rev. Thomas Wilkinson, of Lithcrland, 
near Liverpool, by whom he had no 
children. 

[.Marie Adami, J. George Adami: a memoir/ 
together t villi contributions from others, his 
friends, and an introduction bp Sir Humphry 
ludleshm, 19.70; Ilrilisfi Medical Journal, 
11)29, vol, ii, pp. 507-510; Nature, 25 Septem¬ 
ber 11)29.j II. R. Giumsditcii, 

A KEnS-DOUGLAS, ARISTAS, first 
Viscount Cuiuston (1851-1929), states¬ 
man, born at St. I ,enmuds-cm-Sea 21 
October 1851, was the only son of the 
Rev. A vet as Akers, of Mailing Abbey, 
Kent, by his wife, Frances Maria, daughter 
of Francis Holies Brand rain, of Under- 
river House, Kent, lie was educated at 
PR tin and at l’ni varsity College, Oxford, 
and was called to the bar by the Inner 
Temple in 1875. The sumo year he as¬ 
sumed the additional name of Douglas, 
on succeeding to the estates in Kent and 
Scullaud of Ids kinsman, James Douglas 
Stud dart Dougins, of Cluislon Park, Kent, 
and Hands, Midlothian. 

In Akers-Douglas's youth the county of 
Kent was not only a conservative strong¬ 
hold, but also the nursery of that party’s 
organi/.a l ion. Sir William Hart Dyke, 
Disraeli's political adjutant, was member 
for Hie mid-division, and Lord Aberga¬ 
venny, who was lieutenant of the county, 
was chief controller of the party’s interests, 
and from Fridge Castle issued the appoint- 
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incuts of the principal staff officers of the 
conservative head-quarters in London* 
After his marriage in 1875 Akers-Douglas 
was encouraged by Lord Abergavenny to 
tnke an nctive part in county politics, and 
in 1880, after a contest, he was elected 
member of parliament for East Kent. lie 
represented this constituency until its 
redistribution in 1885 under the name of 
the St. Augustine’s division, thereafter 
being returned—on several occasions with¬ 
out a contest—until his retirement in 1011. 
In 1883, three years after his election, he 
was appointed an opposition whip—Ilnrt 
Dyke and Rowland AVinn (afterwords 
Lord St. Oswald) having retired from that 
position. After Mr. Gladstone's resigna¬ 
tion or office in June 1885, Akcrs-Douglas 
wns appointed patronage secretary in the 
new government; he held this post until 
the defeat of Lord Salisbury's administra¬ 
tion in the following January, In July 1880, 
after the rejection of the first Home Rule 
Bill, Lord Salisbury resumed office, and 
Akers-Douglns returned to the Treasury, 
where he remained until the dissolution of 
parliament iri 1802. lie was admitted n 
member of the privy council in 1801. 

These six years were tiie supreme test 
of Akers-Douglas’s exceptional abilities. 
‘Parties’, as Pultcncy once said, ‘like 
snakes are moved by their tails 1 ; and, 
although the conservative government 
lmd a majority, its life depended on the 
dissentient liberals, whose adherence to 
the government was swayed by the dual 
and occasionally alternating counsels of 
Lord Hartington und Mr. 'Chamberlain.: 
The control of these composite forces re¬ 
quired firmness, tempered with delicate 
handling, and to this task Alcers-Douglas 
brought an industry and supervision which 
never tired, He acquired an ample and 
accurate knowledge of parliamentary pro¬ 
cedure which lie combined with the closest 
study of party interests. No one knew 
better the changing mood of the lobby, 
the exact value of the frondcur , or the 
extent of an intrigue. He possessed a 
preternatural dexterity in judging the 
qualifications of men for office or party 
service, as well ns their claims for honorific 
recognition. In dculing with the impor¬ 
tunate suitor he could ‘smile without art 
and win without a bribe’. Ilis will was 
tenacious; bis character strong. He com¬ 
pelled tiie attendance of ministers at the 
House with the insistence which lie applied 
to private members. In nil the affairs of 
government or party Lord Salisbury 
trusted him implicitly. 


Akcrs-Douglas served ns chief whip in 
the brief opposition period from 18112 to 
1805; upon the return of the unionist con¬ 
nexion to power in the latter year, lie was 
preferred by Lord Salisbury to the post of 
first commissioner of works. In this office 
he shared responsibility for the ceremonial 
of King Edward VII’s coronation in West¬ 
minster Abbey in 1002, and for the Mall 
Memorial to Queen Victoria. In 1002, on 
the transfer of Mr. (afterward h Lord) 
Ritchie to the Exchequer, he was ap¬ 
pointed secretary of state for the home 
department, n position which he filled 
unostentatiously and efficiently until the 
resignation of Mr. Balfour’s government 
in the winter of 1005. He survived the 
convulsion of the general election in the 
following January, but with rare modesty 
allowed it to be understood that his official 
career was ended. At the coronation of 
King George V in 1011 he accepted the 
conventional viscounty — a promotion 
which was widely approved — and was 
created Baron Douglas, of Bands, and 
Viscount Chilston, of Boughton Malherbe, 
Kent. 

In the last years of Chil,stem's life his 
health failed, und he died in London 15 
January 1020. lie was created G.B.E. 
(1020) and a knight of grace of St. John 
of Jerusalem (1910). His portrait by Sir 
A. S. Cope is at Chita ton Park. ITe married 
in 1875 Adeline Mary, daughter of Horatio 
Austen Smith, oT Hayes Court, Kent, by 
whom he had two sons ami five daughters, 
lie was succeeded ns second viscount by 
his elder son, Arctna (born 187(1). 

[The 'Times, lfl January 1020; Studies oj 
Yesterday, by a privy councillor, 1028.] 

J. 8. Sanuaiis. 

ALBANI, Dame MARIE LOUISE 
CI^CILIE EMMA (1852-1030), singer, born 
at Chmnbly, near Montreal, 1 November 
1852, was the elder daughter of Joseph I.a- 
jcuncsse, the descendant of on old Breton 
family, professor of piano, violin, luirp, and 
organ, by his wife, Melina Miguaud, on her 
mother’s side of Scottish descent. Emma 
began her musical education under her 
mother at the age of four. At five her father 
undertook her training, and her strong 
constitution enabled her so to profit, by 
his lessons Unit, on going to the Sucre 
Coiur convent at Montreal at eight, her 
power of reading vocal and pianoforte 
classical works at sight evoiced some won¬ 
der. The mother superior, an Italian, 
appreciated the child’s musical ability and 
histrionic gifts. She soon made semi-public 
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nppcnrnnccH m Montreal, playing the harp 
and pin no, and improvising, Four years 
later she made her debut as a singer, on 
that occasion Hinging ‘Robert, toi qua 
j’nJmc’. 

In 18(14 the Lujcuncssc family removed 
to Albany, New York, where Km mu be¬ 
came first soprano in the choir of the 
Roman Catholic church of St. Joseph, 
subsequently undertaking the duties of 
organist; she also became teacher of piano 
and singing at the Sucre Omar convent, 
ICinwood. By the advice of the bishop, 
Lajcuncssc brought his daughter to Eu¬ 
rope in about 1807 or 1808 (his wife had 
died when ICmnm was seven) with a view 
to her adopting singing as a profession. 
Her first professor was Gilbert Dupre/,, 
at Paris, formerly a distinguished singer, 
celebrated for his excellent declamation 
and strong dramatic sense. The impresario 
Maurice SLrakoseh was brought to hear 
her by Prince Poniatowsky, a pupil of 
Rossini. By Poniatowsky’s advice she 
was sent to Milan, to study with Francesco 
Lamport!, to whose instruction she always 
expressed herself deeply indebted. Opera¬ 
tic managers who mine to hear the students 
made Kmina several offers for public ap¬ 
pearances. IL was finally decided in 1870 
that she should make her debut at Messina, 
as that public was very dillicult to satisfy 
and success there would mean success any¬ 
where. The opera selected was Bellini’s La 
Smnwmhuhi, On the advice of her Italian 
elocution muster, Deloreiv/.i, she adopted 
the name of ‘Albani’, the patronymic of 
an old Italian noble family, practically 
extinct. She sung the whole season in 
Sicily, and was invited to open the new 
Bellini theatre at Aei Reale. On this fes¬ 
tive occasion crowds came from all parts 
of Italy to hear her, and she was over¬ 
whelmed with gifts. From Sicily she re¬ 
turned to Milan for further study with 
Lumperti. She next sang at Cento, and 
uftenvurds was engaged at the Politcana 
Theatre at Florence, success attending her 
constantly. At Florence Albani made the 
acquaintance of Jenny Lind, finding the 
ideas of the retired great singer noble and 
elevating, and a great help to her own art. 

From Florence, Albani went to Malta, 
when; she sang for the whole season of 
1870 1871. The part of Inez in Meyer¬ 
beer’s L'Africuine she sang after two days’ 
study, having to undertake it at a mo¬ 
ment’s notice. On leaving Malta, British 
mcn-of-war’s boats formed a double line 
through which passed the steamer bearing 
Albani away. 


Albani arrived in London in June 1871, 
and was engaged by Frederick Gye the 
younger [q.v.], impresario of the Royal 
Italian opera, Covent Garden, for live 
summer seasons. But her debut there did 
not take place till 2 April 1872, when she 
made an immediate success as Amina in 
La Son?iambula t From now on she sang 
almost every season there until 180G, dis¬ 
playing great versatility in many parts. 

Between the London seasons Albani 
visited Paris—the first occasion was 1872- 
1878—to sing Italian opera; she sang also 
in opern and at concerts at Brussels and 
in Germany, and toured the United States 
of America in 1874 and 1880 and Canada 
in 1888 and 1880. In 1873 and 1874 at 
Moscow and St. Petersburg her singing 
was much admired by the court: the Tsar 
Alexander II sent her a diamond ornament 
after her performance at a state concert. 
Her portrayal of Wagner’s heroines, Elsa 
in Lohengrin (at Covcnt Garden in I87fi> 
and in Berlin in 1882), Elizabeth in 
Tamihauser (1870), culminating in an ap¬ 
pearance as Isolde to Jean De Reszke’s 
Tristan in 1800, forms u striking piece 
of operatic history, for she employed 
Italian vocal methods, in accordance with 
the known ideas of that great opera 
reformer. 

While Albnni’s successes on the operatic 
stage were of such high order, those in 
oratorio were equally so, At the Handel 
festival in 1877 she was principal soprano, 
and after Thcr&so Tictjcns’s retirement in 
1877, she occupied that place at all the 
festivals, A noteworthy appearance was 
in Gounod’s Redemption at the Birming¬ 
ham festival in 1882. Other composers in 
whose new works she appeared were Sulli¬ 
van, Dvorak, Mackenzie, and Cowen. In 
1880 Albani snng in the performance of 
*S7. Elizabeth at which Liszt was present, 
this being the composer-pianist’s last visit 
to London. Her voice could ring out in 
telling tones in the largest building, while 
her mczza-voce was delightful. 

The range of Albani’s abilities and her 
personal charm made her not only a great 
popular singer but n favourite with many 
royal personages. Queen Victoria keenly 
appreciated her talents and treated her 
with much friendship. She received decora¬ 
tions accompanied by valuable gifts from 
the Empress Eugenic, Kaiser Wilhelm I, 
and others, but she recorded that she was 
ns proud of receiving the Beethoven gold 
medal of the Royal Philharmonic Society 
(1807) as of any of her court honours. 

Albani consulted pictures and statuary 
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in order to obtain correctness in costume 
when essaying new characters. She be¬ 
lieved, loo, in going to the fountain-head 
for instruction nncl in the inttnonce of 
environment: for example, she studied 
Mrgnon with Ambroise Thomas, The lit - 
(lonption with Gounod (who wrote Mors 
rt Vila with her in view), and Wagnerian 
roles with Franz WuHuer, Wagner’s friend, 

{it Munich. She also visited 11 nil mis at 
Viennn, singing part of his Requiem to 
him, in the principal solo affecting him 
to tears. 

Albani retired in 11)11, after n farewell 
concert (14 October) in the Albert Ilall, 
assisted by Madame Pnlli mid Sir (diaries 
Sant ley [q.v.J. Thereafter she devu led 
herself to touching. She was created 
1I.11.K. in 11)25. She died in London 3 
April 11)30. 

Albani married in 1878 Ernest Gyc, son 
of Frederick Gyc the younger, and had one 
son. Ilcr husband became lessee of Co vent 
Garden Theatre on his fathers death in the 
same year. 

[The Times, 4 April IDJIO ; Grove's Dictionary 
of Music and Musicians, bid edition, vnl. i, 
edited by II. C. Colies; Ileriimn Klein, Great 
IT'omcn Singers of AI\J Time, 1031; Kimnw 
A limni, Forty Years of SanM> ltHl ; II. Saxe 
Wyndlinm aiul Geoffrey L’Kpiue, H'/io’s IJ7io 
in Music, 30111; personal knowledge,] 

,T, iV, Li-;yji:n. 

ALDER SON, Sm EDWIN ALFRED 
HER VEY ( 1 8 AS)- 1 1) 2 7), 1 ie u te i m n t-ge nr ni I , 
was born at Cupel St. Mary, Suffolk, 8 April 
1859, the eldest son of Licutcmmt-Colonel 
Edward Mott Aldcrson, of Poylc House, 
Ipswich, by his wife, Catherine Harriett 
Swninson. At the age of seventeen be 
joined the Prince of Wales’s Own Norfolk 
Artillery Militia, and two years la ter (1878) 
was gazetted to the 97th Foot, now the 
Queen’s Own Royal West Kent Regiment, 
joining his unit in Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
After a short term there he wont with his 
regiment to Gibraltar, and t-lienee in 1881 
to Natal, Here he was detached for service 
wi th tlie Mounted Infantry at Laing’s Nek, 
nrnl with this arm he was destined to he 
closely identified for a large part of his 
military career. In 1S8‘2 the Moulded 
Infantry took part in the Egyptian cam¬ 
paign, being engaged in bolh actions n( 
Knssnssin (*20 August and I) September) 
and ut the capture of Tel-cI-Kcbir (III 
September). For his part in this campaign 
Aldcrson received the medal with clasp and 
the Khedive's star. In the Nile expedition 
of 1884r-1885he tookpurb with the Mounted 
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(Camel) Regiment in the unsuccessful at¬ 
tempt to Teliave General Gordon at Khar¬ 
toum. For saving u private soldier from 
drowning in the Nile in 1885 he was 
awarded the medal of the Royal Humane 
Society. 

In is87 Aldcrson was appointed adju¬ 
tant to the Mounted Infantry at Aldershot, 
having been promoted to the rank of cap¬ 
tain iu the previous year; he was given I he 
same oflicc in the Royal West Kent Regi¬ 
ment in 1800, and retained it for four 
years, lie passed out of the Staff College 
in 1805, and in the following year, with 
I ho substantive rank of major, went, in 
coininnuil of the Moulded Infantry to 
Soul h Africa, where he played a prominent 
part in 1 he quelling of the Matabele revolt 
(181)0). lie was then given command of all 
troops in Mnshnnnlnnd, and receiver] the 
brevet of lieutenant-colonel. This active 
year was followed by a period of dul y at 
Aldershot as deputy assistant adjutant- 
general uiul in command of the Mounted 
liifunlry. In 31)0(1 he was made brevet- 
colonel and appointed inspector-general of 
Mounted Iurimtry with the rank of briga¬ 
dier-general. In the South African War 
(1809-100‘2) Aldcrson commanded the 
Mounted Infantry in 1(101-11102, his force 
including Cuimdiiui, Australian, New Zea¬ 
land, and other colonial troops, lie was 
three times mentioned in dispatches, sub¬ 
sequently receiving the two medals with 
seven clasps mul the CM, (1000); he was 
also appointed;successively aide-de-camp to 
Queen Victoria and to King Edward VII. 
In 1903 lie was promoted to the substan¬ 
tive Tank of colonel and for four years 
commanded the .second infantry brigade 
at Aldershot with the rank of brigadier- 
general. He was made major-general in 
11)07. For four years (1008-10Vi) lie com¬ 
manded the 0 th (l’oonn) division, Southern 
army, India. 

On the outbreak of the European War 
in 11)14, Aldcrson was appointed (l.XugusI) 
to command the first mounted division, all 
troops in the counties of Norfolk and Suf¬ 
folk, and he was also placed in charge of 
the defence of that area. In flic following 
October, wil.li (he rank of lieutenant- 
general, he was given the command of the 
Hist Canadian division, which embarked 
for Enmcc in February Hilo. The division 
fought at Ncuvc Chupelle (10 - 13 March), 
in tlie second bailie of Ypre.s (22 April 
25 May), at Fes tube it (15 '25 May), and 
in the second battle of Givenchy (15 JO 
Jane). In AtigusL the second Canadian 
division arrived in France, and the two 
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divisions then became the Canadian Army 
Corps with Alderson in command. A third 
division was added to the corps in January 
11)10, und in Lite following Alny, when Sir 
Julian I)yng (nflenvards Lord Ryng of 
Vimy) took over the command, Aider son 
became inspector-general, Canadian Ibices, 
and held that appointment until the end of 
hostilities* lie was promoted K.C.lh in 
11)10. In 1021 he was made eolonel com¬ 
mandant of the 1 loyal West Kent Regi¬ 
ment. 

Untiring from the army in 11)20, Alder- 
son devoted himself to the two main 
recreations of his private life, hunting and 
yachting, lie was a noted horseman and 
iover of horses, and a great believer in 
hunting as a school for officers; wherever 
he was stationed lie hunted—at home, in 
Africa, and in India, He was master of 
the South Shropshire hunt in 11)1-1, and 
resumed the mastership in 1020. He was 
also a member of the Royal Norfolk and 
Suffolk Yacht Club, owning a considerable 
number of racing and other craft, and 
commodore of the Broads Cruising Asso¬ 
ciation. In lHfHi lie published I Vith the 
Mounted Infant rtf an{l Maxhounhmd Field 
Force, in 1 W)l) Fin!; and Scarlet, or Hunting 
(13 ii School for Soldiering, ami Lcnsom from 
100 A : oh\v made in Peace and N7u\ 

Ahlei'-son married in 1880 Alice Mary, 
second daughter of the Itcv. Oswald Ser¬ 
geant, vicar of Chesterton, Oxfordshire. 
There was one son of the marriage. 

Alder,son died at Lowestoft 14 Decem¬ 
ber 11)27, and on that day the department 
of national defence at Ottawa paid a 
notable tribute to the memory of the 
first commander of the Canadian Corps 
ia France. 

[77f<! Times , 15 December 11)27; Sir J, V\ 
Maurice and M. If. Grant, (OJlirial) History of 
the War in South Africa ISU'J-1902 ,1 l)0(M010; 
Sir I'*. Kthnomls, (OHjcinl) History of the 
(iri-riJ H'ar. Jfih'hirjj O/irnifions. France <md 
7h7gi'fo/n 19 U >, 1028 ; The Queen's Own (lazdte 
(journal of tlie (Queen’s Own Royal UVst Kent 
Regiment), January 11)28.] C. V. Owns. 

A.L1 )RKJI-BLAKlO, Dame: LOUISA 
HHANDRhVni (1800 -11)25), surgeon, was 
horn 15 August 181)5 at Chingford, Essex, 
the eldest duughl er and second child in the 
family of six oi l he Rev. Frederick Aldrich, 
read or of Chingford, by his wife, Louisa 
Blake Morrison. The surname of Blake 
was assumed by her fa! her at the time of 
It is marriage. Soon after Louisa's birth her 
father became rector of Welsh Bieknor, 
Herefordshire, where her childhood was 


passed and where she and her brothers and 
sisters were devoted to open-air sports and 
to animals. At the age of sixteen (1881) 
Louisa was sent to a school at Great Mal¬ 
vern, and thence in 1884 to Ncuchutel for 
two years. From 188(1 to 1887 she was a 
student at St. Hilda’s College, Chelten¬ 
ham, whore she proved slow, but very 
sure, and possessed of a remarkable mem¬ 
ory. She was silent, but not unsociable, 
and distinguished for her skill in boxing 
and cricket, at that date unusual in 
a girl. 

In 1887 Miss Aid rich-Blake decided to 
study medicine, and entered the Loudon 
School of Medicine for Women in Hunter 
Street, where she became absorbed in her 
work, and won every available prize. In 
1802 she obtained the M.B. of London 
University with first-class honours, in the 
following year thcB.S. (also with first-class 
honours) and the gold medal for surgery, 
and she took her &LD. (London) in 181)4 at 
thenge of twenty-nine. A year later (1895) 
she became master in surgery (the first 
woman to be so qualified) and decided to 
specialize in this branch. Thereafter Miss 
Aldrich-Blukc devoted her whole energies 
I to surgery, being successively assistant, 
senior, and consulting surgeon to the 
Elizabeth Garrett Anderson Hospital, 
Fusion Road, and to the Royal Free 
Hospital, Gray’s Inn Road. In 1914 she 
became dean of the London (Royal Free 
Hospital) School of Medicine for Women, 
and was largely responsible for the expan¬ 
sion of its work in the following years. 

As a surgeon and, indeed, in everything 
she did. Miss A Id rich-Blake showed not 
only skill but patient attention to detail, 
deliberate judgement, and unvarying 
steadiness; in consequence she had re¬ 
markable success in preventing shook 
after her operations. She was slow to 
apeak, but her very presence inspired 
security and couUdcncc. She did not seek 
| relaxation or amusement outside her work, 
but took pleasure in administrative busi¬ 
ness am! even in committee work, the 
details of which she mastered ns thorough¬ 
ly as those of her profession. 

M iss Aid rich-Blake was elected a fellow 
of the ltoyal Society of Medicine in 1910, 
and was created D.ILFj. in January 1025. 
She died at her home in London 28 Decem¬ 
ber of that year. 

A portrait of Miss Aldrich-Blake by Sir 
William Orpcn (1928) is at the London 
School of Medicine for Women. 

[Lord Riddell, Dame Louisa Aldrich-Blake, 
1926 .) It. Stbacuey, 
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_ ALEXANDRA' CAROLINE MARY ofiicr husband on U December onlyVlrnirp. 
CHARLOTTE LOUISE JULIA (1844- ened Queen Victoria's determination to 
1025), of Denmark, queen-consort of ICing carry out what lie had clearly wished, The 
Edward VII, was born at the Gale Palace, formal betrothal took place on i) Sept cm- 
Copenhagen, 1 December 18It, the eldest her 1802 at the palace of Luelum, near 
(laughter and second of the six children Brussels. The princess landed at Gravex- 
of Prince Christian of Schleswig-Holstein- end on 7 March 1803, and on 1(1 March the 
Soudcrburg-Glucksburg, by his wife, Lou- marriage was solemnized in St. George's 
ise, daughter of the Landgrave William of chapel, Windsor. Queen Victoria, Had 
Hcssc-Cusscl. Her parents lived in modest in deepest mourning, witnessed the eere- 
circuinstances at Copenhagen, but her many from the royal closet above the 
mother, ns niece to King Christian VIII chancel. 

(1830-1818), was the natural heiress, after The sclf-cnforccd seclusion of the queen 
her childless cousin King Frederick VII quickly gave to her son and duughter-in- 
(1818-1803), and subjeejt to the renuneiu- law a virtual sovereignty over tins social 
lions of her mother and brother, to the world, and under their kindly away Eng- 
thronc of Denmark. In the duchies of lish society soon assumed a gayer com- 
Schlesw'ig-Holstein, however, the Salic law plexion, while the English aristocracy, on 
Imd not been repealed, and, with the Duke which the Prince Consort had looked wit li 
of Sonderburg-Augustenberg ready to re- scant favour, resumed its former impor- 
assert his claim, trouble was already brew- tancc in royal circles. The princess was no 
ing over them. At the instigation of the less desirous than her husband that Marl- 
Tsur Nicholas I of Russia, a carrespon- borough House, their London home, and 
donee was circulated through the courts of Sandringham—the Norfolk estate bought 
Europe, as the result of which a protocol in 1801 with the savings from the duchy 
was signed in London in 1852 which set of Cornwull revenues which hud aeeuinu- 
out that, failing male issue to the reigning latcd during the prince’s minority—should 
king, the crown of Denmark, together be open to any one who could claim real 
with the duchies—under u nominal Gcr- land honourable distinction; they both tie- 
man supervision—should revert to Prince lighted in entertaining and were quite 
and Princess Christian. willing, in certain well-recognized eireum- 

Princcss Alexandra was brought up very stances, to be entertained themselves, 
simply with her brothers and sisters at Their hospitality was large, and atone lime 
Copenhagen and at the chateau of Bern- a malicious rumour spread that the Prince 
storff, ten miles from the capital, She was and Princess of Wales imd outrun their 
taught foreign languages, including Eng- income and that the prince was rather 
lish, and showed n marked aptitude for heavily in debt. The. Times was inspired 
music. Hans Andersen was a friend of her to give an explicit contradiction to a report 
parents and on intimate terms with the which was without foundation, but the 
children. She was only thirteen years old public was reminded that the prince and 
when negotiations were set on foot which princess were carrying out oilieinl mid 
ultimately issued in her coming to Eng- social duties which had scarcely been 
land. In 1858 the question of a bride for contemplated w hen their marriage seUle- 
Albcrt Edward, Prince of Wales, was merit was drmvn up. 
under discussion, and Leopold, King of Meanwhile the Princess of Wales had 
the Belgians, on whose advice Queen Vic- secured, seemingly without an effort, l la* 
toria and Prince Albert largely relied, sent affections, not only of those with whom 
to Windsor a list of seven eligible young she came in contact, but of the British 
princesses with the name of Prince Chris- people at large. Iler perfect simplicity 
turn's daughter heavily underlined [see played no small part in Ikt perfect correct.- 
ISdward VII], The project was, however, ness. Her presence at any gathering in- 
allowed to simmer until, on 24 September volvcd no ‘stiffness\ hut she carried to it 
1801, a meeting between the two young a peculiar dignity, not easy (o dcllnc but 
people in the cathedral town of Speier was impossible to deny. Unlike some of her 
ingeniously arranged by the crow n princess predecessors in the same posit ion, she 
of Prussia, the eldest sister of the Prince of never allowed herself to he caught in l he 
Wales. ‘We hear nothing but good of labyrinth oT polities—though she num- 
Princcss Alexandra; the young people hered Mr. Gladstone among her closest 
seem to have taken ft warm liking to one friends—but certainly no foreign princess 
another’, Prince Albert wrote to the crown ever did half so much to mould the social 
princess on 4 October. The untimely death life of the country of her adoption or strove 
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niore eagerly to better and brighten the 
lot of the poorer classes. 

In tlie lirst year of tier marriage two 
events occurred to dignify further Alex¬ 
andra's position. The death in November 
of King Frederick VII placed the princess’s 
father on the throne of Denmark ns Chris¬ 
tian IX, and her second brother, William, 
was chosen by the European powers to be 
king of the Hellenes, and downed under 
the name of George, the patron saint of 
Greece. The crown proved no easy one to 
wear; from his accession to his assassina¬ 
tion fifty years later, King George’s 
chequered fortunes were a source of con¬ 
stant anxiety to his sister, whose sober 
advice and substantial help were fre¬ 
quently invoked. 

The close of the year 18011 was to be 
embittered for the princess by the out¬ 
break of the struggle in which three parties 
were engaged and which issued in the 
triumph of Prussian might over Danish 
claims. Dy signing the new Danish con¬ 
stitution which his predecessor had pro¬ 
claimed shortly before his death, King 
Christian had asserted his claim to the 
duchies of Selileswig-llolstcin, which was 
promptly disputed both by Frederick, 
Duke of August enberg, who repudiated 
the renunciation made by his father in 
1852, and by King William I of Prussia, 
who induced the Emperor Francis Joseph 
of Austria to join him in expelling the 
Danes from the coveted territories, wit li 
the understanding that after the struggle 
they should he the joint possessors. Queen 
Victoria, though bent on pence, remem¬ 
bered I lie Prince Consort’s desire for a 
powerful Prussia; her eldest daughter, 
the crown princess of Prussia, favoured the 
pretensions of Duke Frederick; while the 
Princess of Wales, whose anxiety for her 
country was painful to witness, imposed 
silence on herself, except when at Windsor 
she reminded her English relations that 
the duchies belonged to her father by right 
and could only be wrested from him by 
force, a remark which caused the queen to 
forbid the subject to be mentioned again 
in her presence. 

The reticence of the princess was the 
more? laudable and cost, her no less effort 
—because she was a ware that I lie (’nhinel 
seriously contemplated armed interference 
on behalf of Denmark, and that a word 
spoken liy her would have roused the 
sympathy of many. Iler hold over the 
affections of the English people was fur¬ 
ther strengthened when on 8 January 1801 
she gave birth to a son, Albert Victor, 


afterwards Duke of Clarence, who stood as 
successor to the throne in the second 
generation. 

The humiliations which her parents and 
her country were to suffer at the hands 
of Prussia were bitterly resented by the 
princess, but she found much solace in 
the whole-hearted support other husband, 
who shedding for the moment political re¬ 
straints, openly proclaimed his sympathy 
with His wife. The war over (August 1804), 
Alexandra was anxious to go to Denmark 
to see her parents, but Queen Victoria, 
who had forbidden her son to visit Copen¬ 
hagen at the time of his betrothal, again 
imposed the same veto on him, and it 
required the intervention of Lord Palmer¬ 
ston—the princess’s constant champion— 
for the queen to withdraw it. The prince 
and princess left Englnnd in September, 
but the prince had to give his written 
undertaking that he would say nothing 
and do nothing which would savour of 
Danish leanings; and it was further stipu¬ 
lated tlmt the visits to Copenhagen and to 
Stockholm—to which the tour was to be 
extended—should be regarded ns strictly 
private. This proviso King Charles XV of 
Sweden, to Queen Victoria’s annoyance, 
brushed aside when lie organized a public 
reception for the royal travellers and in¬ 
sisted on their being state guests at liia 
palace. 

For Hisumrok the seizure by Prussia of 
tile duchies of Schleswig-Holstein was but 
a stepping-stone, and in 1800, after the 
battle of Sudowa (3 July) lmd closed the 
contest between Austria and Prussia, 
the princess was to see her family further 
despoiled. Uy the terms of the Treaty of 
Prague (23 August), not only did Hesse- 
Dnrmstadt, of which her favourite sister- 
in-law, Princess Alice, was grand duchess, 
and Hanover pass into Prussian hands, 
but Hcsse-Cassel, where she had found a 
second home, ceased to be the domain of 
her uncle and became an incorporated 
Prussian province. Once more the princess 
suffered in silence, but through the ensuing 
decades indignation smouldered in her 
1 breast and the very word Prussia would 
cause her to tighten her lips lest some in¬ 
judicious expression should escape them. 
She dung tenaciously to the clause in the 
Treaty of Prague which gave Denmark the 
hope of recovering some portion of her lost 
provinces—viz, the northern district of 
Sol lies wig. In vain the people of this area 
pleaded for a referendum, and for forty 
years their grievance rankled in Alexan¬ 
dra’s mind. I-Icr joy was manifest when 
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she learned Kail, the Treaty of Versailles 
(ltilO) provided for nn immediate trans¬ 
ference of territory to Deni mirk, while a 
year later, under the plebiscite for which 
she lmd constantly plcuded, Northern 
Schleswig was handed over to the country 
of her birth. 

4 L c Pnmiamsme , voil<\ Venncmi\ was 
Gain Iictta’s dictum, and while the Princess 
of Wales would entirely have endorsed it, 
she would not allow her subsequent mis¬ 
trust of Germany or her dislike of Kaiser 
Wilhelm II to deter her from taking a cheer¬ 
ful part in any occasion which, by improv¬ 
ing Anglo-Gtnimm relations, might promote 
the peace of Europe. She visited Perl in 
whenever circumstances demanded it of 
her, and in later life formed a close friend¬ 
ship with her sister-in-law, the Empress 
Frederick. At Windsor, Sandringham, and 
Cowes she would play to perfection the 
part of hostess, and offer to her imperial 
nephew a welcome with which lie could 
find no fault. 

On U June 18015 Alexandra gave birth 
to her second son who, forty-live years 
Inter, was to succeed his father on the 
throne of England ns King George V. 
Four other children were born to the 
Prince and Princess of Wales: Louise 
(21) February 18G7) afterwards Duchess 
of Fife and princess royal ; Victoria (fl July 
18UH); Maud (2(1 November 18(11)) after¬ 
wards Queen of Norway; and John (horn 
0, died 7, April 1871). In 1807, imme¬ 
diately after the birth of Princess Louise, 
Alexandra was severely attacked by an 
acute form of rheumatism which lodged 
in the knee-joint, causing her intense pain 
and for some time baffling the skill of her 
doctors. So long as there existed any public 
anxiety Marlborough House was besieged 
by a nxiotis inquirers\ tteeovery was slow, 
and the illness, of which the patient herself 
was disposed to make light, left a per¬ 
manent, though almost imperceptible, 
mark. The princess was a bold and skilful 
horsewoman, and for more than a quarter 
of a century afterwards was still a forward 
figure in the hunting field, but she had to 
ride on the ‘reverse ’ side. 

Mr. Disraeli, on assuming oil ice in Feb¬ 
ruary 18G8, pressed the queen to allow the 
Prince and Princess of Wales to be the 
guests of the newly appointed viceroy of 
Ireland, the Marquess of A he rcorn, who 
was about to he advanced to a dukedom, 
The queen showed some hesitation, partly 
because the prince and princess had been 
indirectly approached on the subject be¬ 
fore her own wishes had been consulted, 
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and partly because she feared lest the 
presence of the heir to the throne across 
the Irish channel might he used for politi¬ 
cal purposes. There was also the element 
of risk to lie considered, since Fenianisin 
was rife, nor was the queen sure whether 
her da ugh ter-in-law had Kidfieiently re¬ 
covered from Iict illness to undergo the 
fatigue of the visit. But the princess dis¬ 
counted both the? fatigue and the risk in 
her desire to see Ireland and to let the 
Irish sec her. Accordingly, on Iff April 
the prince and princess landed at Kings¬ 
town and carried out, with evident enjoy¬ 
ment, a nine-days’ programme, which 
included the installation of the prince 
ns u knight of St. Patrick, the unveiling of 
Edmund Burke’s statue in College Green, 
n review in Phoenix Park, and races at 
Punchcstown ; the princess struck a happy 
note by insisting that her husband should 
wear a green tie whenever possible, and by 
herself appearing on every appropriate 
occasion in Irish poplin with a man¬ 
tilla of Irish lace. The whole visit, un- 
punctuated by any manifestation of ill 
will, proved such a success that before 
leaving Dublin n message was sent to this 
queen urging her to come over to Ireland 
and ‘satisfy yourself on flu: force of affec¬ 
tionate feeling’. The princess was to cross 
again to Ireland in 188S, am! to pay three 
visits there as queen consort; on each 
occasion she received the.same enthusiast ic 
welcome, which was no less emphatic be¬ 
cause of a rumour that she hud not born 
altogether averse from Mr. Gladstone’s 
more moderate schemes of Home Hole. 

At Balmoral in the autumn of 1SG8 the 
prince and princess informed the quern of 
their wish to spend the winter abroad and 
travel to the Near East. The princess had 
not altogether shaken off the effects (if her 
illness, and change of scene and climate 
was strongly recommended; they were 
both anxious to sec the Sue/ f'anah then 
approaching completion,and thought that 
it would be polite, and politic, to return 
the remit visit In London of the Sultan 
or Turkey. The princess, loo, had been 
annoyed by foolish stories about (lie high 
play in which Hie prince was, cpiih- errone¬ 
ously, supposed to have indulged, and by 
ill-founded rumours as (o the ‘fastness’ of 
sonic of those who composed Ihc.sn-cnllcd, 
Marlborough House set.; for these and 
other reasons both Edward and Alexandra 
were anxious to leave England for u lime, 
and they cheerfully accepted the terms 
with which the queen qualified her consent. 
They set out in November and were absent 
t 
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from England until the following May [see 
EnwAwn VII]. The tour of Egypt (Feb' 
ru ary-March 1800)—the only occasion on 
which the princess quitted Europe—was 
extended to Wadi Haifa, and us, in the 
meanwhile, threatened hostilities between 
Turkey and Greece had been averted, 
Queen Victoria, rather grudgingly, per¬ 
mitted the travellers on their way buck in 
April to accept a very cordial invitation 
from the sultan and to pay u visit—the 
lirst of many— Io I he newly married king 
ami queen of the Hellenes. 

The princess was on a visit to De nmark 
when, in July 1870, war between Franee 
and Germany was declared. Queen Vic¬ 
toria, knowing that France looked to Den¬ 
mark as a possible ally, and deprecating as 
usual her daughter-in-law's ‘Danish parti¬ 
sanship’, insisted on Alexandra returning 
to England at once. The misfortunes of 
France provoked the liveliest sympathy in 
the Princess of ’Wales, the more so, per¬ 
haps, because, with the victories of the 
German army, the Idlers of the crown 
princess of Prussia to her mother assumed 
an increasingly provoeat ive tone. As often 
happened, the princess’s outlook differed 
sharp)}' from that of the queen whose ex¬ 
pressed view that ‘a powerful Germany 
can never lie dangerous to England* she 
found it dillicult to comprehend ; the pro¬ 
clamation of the King of Prussia ns Ger¬ 
man Emperor Idled her with forebodings. 

Except where the country of her birth, 
or Greece, wen? concerned, the Princess of 
Wales made no intrusion into foreign poli¬ 
ties, although in 1877, when Russia de¬ 
clared war on Turkey, the report ran that 
the royal family was as sharply divided in 
its sympathies as the Cabinet. The quern, 
leaning wholly on Lord lleuronslield, and 
the Prince of Wales, irritated by Ihe trend 
of events in Russia, were admittedly 
Tureophil, while the princess was said lo 
take her cue from Lord Salisbury and Lord 
Derby and lo aflirm Russia’s right to save 
ClirtoluM slates from the clutches of ihe, 
infidel. While the suggestion of any al- ! 
tempt, lo exercise political influence was 
wholly unfounded, the princess certainly 
regarded herself as hound to Russia bv 
family ties; her visits to Russia were fre¬ 
quent and often protruded, and wilh 
clmraeteristic disregard of danger, she 
insisted in March 1881 oil travelling to 
St. Petersburg to be beside her sister, 
the Empress Marie, after the assassination 
of the Emperor Alexander II, although at 
that moment even the police force was 
known to have Nihilist conspirators in its 


ranks. Throughout the Empress Marie's 
trend iled life Alexandra was whole¬ 
heartedly in sympathy with her, and 
after the revolution of 1917 her Russian 
relations became her constant care and 
proved to be no small strain on her 
resources. 

In 1880 the princess’s eldest daughter, 
Louise, was married to Alexander, Earl of 
Fife, whom the queen promptly advanced 
to ii dukedom. Five years elapsed before 
her surviving son, George, was united to 
Princess Victoria Mary ofTcck, the daugh¬ 
ter of Francis, Duke of Tcck and her 
favourite cousin, Princess Mary Adelaide, 
of Cambridge. Meanwhile she had suffered 
a blow from which she never wholly re¬ 
covered. On 14 January 1892 her elder 
son, who had been created Duke of Clar¬ 
ence two years previously and was be¬ 
trothed to the princess who was yet to 
become her daughter-in-law, died at 
Sandringham of an especially vicious 
form of influenza then prevalent. While 
the second daughter, Princess Victoria, 
remained her mother’s constant com¬ 
panion, the youngest, Princess Maud, was 
in 1898 married to her cousin, Prince 
Charles, the second son of the crown prince 
of Denmark, an alliance which later proved 
to have some political significance. When, 
in 1905, the kingdoms of Norway and 
Sweden were separated, the Norwegian 
vote for a new king was accorded by general 
count to Prince Charles of Denmark, who, 
largely under Queen Alexandra’s advice, 
declined to leave Copenhagen until sum¬ 
moned to Christiania in virtue of a 
referendum. 

On 11) January 1901 the Princess of 
Wales, with other members of the royal 
family, was hurriedly summoned to Os¬ 
borne, and, three days later, she was close 
i I n Queen Vielorja’s bedside when she died. 

I Through forty years comment had not 
been infrequent as to the points of contact 
between a sovereign whose authority 
brooked noil her criticism nor contradic¬ 
tion anil a princess whose gentleness of 
manner concealed much strength of 
rharaeUT. The contrast between them, 
both in outlook and method, was acute. 
Their divergence of views suffered little 
change in the passage oT time, hut in both 
of them loyalty of purpose was so deeply 
ingrained that mutual trust and whole¬ 
hearted affection for one another grew 
stronger every year; the death of Queen 
Victoria was felt by the princess, on her 
own admission, as the loss of a second 
mother. 
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The accession to the position of queen 
consort could not do much to enhance the 
atatus of a princess whose popularity with 
society—in the widest sense of the word- 
had been supreme for forty years. Hut 
King Edward VII was determined to give 
his queen the most exulted rank it wus in 
his power to bestow, and one of his first 
acts wus tc convene u special chapter of 
the Order of the Garter and to revive in 
favour of Queen Alexandra a custom insti¬ 
tuted by Richard II but which lmd fullen 
into disuse since Henry VII ‘Gartered’ his 
mother. Both before and after her acces¬ 
sion, Queen Alexandra’s energies and a 
substantial slice of her income were spent 
in the relief of suffering and poverty. Her 
charities were perhaps dictated by her 
heart rather than by her head, and bo far 
as she herself was concerned were wholly 
unostentatious, but her example unques-1 
tionnbly gave a great stimulus to bcneli-! 
cent work on the part of wealthy and 
influential people and went some way to 
solve certain social problems. The dinners 
which she gave to celebrate Queen Vic* 
toria’s diamond jubilee in 1897, when 
400,000 poor people were her guests; the 
hospital ship which she equipped for the 
sick and wounded soldiers in the South 
African War; the tea givezi ut her corona¬ 
tion to 10,000 maids-of-nll-work; the fund 
—amounting to over a quarter of a million 
sterling—raised, on her initiative, in 1000 
in aid of unemployed workmen ; the insti¬ 
tution of the Queen Alexandra Imperial 
Military Nursing Service in 1002; the 
introduction of tlie Firisen lamp into the 
London Hospital in 1800—all thc.se go to 
testify no less to her fertility in suggestion 
than to her insistence on the execution of 
her sometimes rather daring plans. 

The death of King Edward occurred fl 
May 10X1); Queen Alexandra was in Italy 
and no news calculated to give her special 
anxiety had reached her, but she had a 
sudden premonition that the king’s hours 
were numbered, and travelling rapidly 
from Venice, reached his bedside some 
thirty hours before he died. After his 
death the queen withdrew into compara¬ 
tive retirement. There remained plenty 
to occupy her, and her interest in the 
London Hospital and in many schemes to 
alleviate suffering only seemed to grow 
with her declining years; but she preferred 
now to help rather than to head any move¬ 
ment. In 1018, in order to mark what she 
described as 4 tlie fiftieth anniversary of 
my coming to this beloved country’, 
‘Alexandra Hay’ (in June) was instituted, 


with roses for its outward and visible 
sign; and ever since on every ‘rose day’ 
myriads of flowers have been sold, and 
British hospitals have benefited thereby 
to tlie extent of hundreds of thousands of 
pounds. 

The European War fired again Queen 
Alexandra’s desire to help, and now 
especially to help the wounded; her time 
and her purse were constantly available 
for any calls made upon them, ller in¬ 
fluence was incessantly invoked for this or 
that concession, but she declined to inter¬ 
fere at any point except to put in a plea 
for the mothers who lmd been doubly 
bereaved ; and to her pleading was largely 
due a ruling that when two suns in a 
family had been killed, tlie others should, 
if possible, be kept behind the firing-line. 
Her friendship with Lord Kitchener wus 
of long standing, and she greatly appre¬ 
ciated, and never divulged to any one, the 
daily bulletin of war new s which he caused 
to be sent to her. Careless of danger for 
herself, her sense of danger for others was 
acute, and on learning of the proposed 
mission of the secretary of slate for war 
to Russia in lfllO, she was persuaded that 
disaster would attend it and begged, but 
of course in vain, that it might be can¬ 
celled. When, after the tragedy of tlie 
lltimp$hirc l n memorial to Lord Kitchener 
was inaugurated, the queen mother at 
once placed herself at the head of the 
appeal, which quickly produced n fiurn 
never before approached by any memorial 
fund. 

The last two years of Queen Alexandra’s 
life were spent quietly at Sandringham, 
the home which she loved and which King 
Edward had bequeathed to her. There, 
without struggle or suffering, she died 2(1 
November 1925. Prior to the burial at 
Windsor, tlie queen lay in state for twelve 
hours in Westminster Abbey, and a long 
line of 50,000 men, women, and children 
filed past tlie bier, headed by a band of 
‘Queen Alexandra’ nurses. 

The key to Queen Alexandra’s lift! was 
her essential goodness, which showed itself 
not merely in her family relations and 
private life, but in the use which she made 
of her public position, alike as princess and 
as queen consort, All who gave their ser¬ 
vices to the sick or the sorrowful, who 
tried to help children, who cared fur birds 
or animals, could rely on her practical 
sympathy and eager—some limes perhaps 
too eager—readiness to Help. Simplicity, 
charm of manner, and a keen sense of 
humour combined with her attractive 
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character to make Queen Alexandra one 
of the best loved of British royal person¬ 
ages. Alone of all the royal consorts who 
have coinc to Great Britain from abroad 
si io was never regarded as a foreigner. 

Queen Alexandra’s beauty often pro¬ 
voked the despair of the printer, the 
sculptor, and the photographer; the deep 
blue eyes, the swift play of expression, the 
smile, irresistible because it was absolutely 
genuine, seemed incapable of reproduction 
on canvas or in clay. *Alix looked lovely 
in grey and white and more like a bride 
just married than a silver one of twenty- 
live years' is un entry in Queen Victoria’s' 
diary for 10 March 1888 , and certainly for 
a <|iiarlcr of a century successive years had 
only seemed to enhance her daughter-in- 
law’s physical attractions. Perhaps the 
happiest picture of her is by Richard 
Lauchcct, who painted the Princess of 
Wales at the age of eighteen ; Luke Fildes 
executed the slate portrait (1001) and 
another, painted some tight years earlier; 
while other, more or less successful, por¬ 
traits were painted by F. Winterhulter, 
Sir W. 11 . Richmond, It. von Angeli, ben¬ 
jamin Constant, and Kdwanl Hughes. A 
drawing appeared in Vanity Fair 7 June 
1011 . 

[The Letters of Queen Victoria, first scries 
edited by A. C, Unison, a vnls., 1008, second 
and lliird series edited hv G. 1\, lhiekle, 0 vc jIs. r 
lUiir, 1028 mid Sir Sidney bee, 

King Ffluartf 17/, a biography, 2 vols., 1025; 
Sir George Arlhur, Queen Akr/w/iru, 1031; 
private infommt ion. 1 G. Annum. 


AUJU’TT, Sir THOMAS CLIFFORD 
(18Wtt-Hl‘25)i physician, bom at Dewsbury 
20 July 1800, was t he only son of t he Hew 
Thomas Allbull, vicar of i )ewsbury, by his 
wife, Marianne, daughter of Robert Wooler, 
of Dewsbury. Allbutt was sent to St. 
Peter’s School, York, whence he entered 
GonviJlt* and Cains College, Cambridge, in 
1855, gaining a classical scholarship there 
a year later. In 1800 he obtained u first 
class (the only one of the year) in the 
natural sciences tripos with distinction in 
chemistry and geology, A tier studying 
medicine at SI. George's I lospilul, 1 mudon, 
and taking the degree of M.H. (1801), he 
went to Paris and attended the clinics of 
Anuand Trousscmi, G. lb A. Duehenne, 

A, I*. K. Ha/in, and A. Ibirdv. 

Allbutt’s active professional life falls 
into three periods: from 1801 to 1881) he 
was a consulting physiciun in Leeds, from 
1889 to 1892 a commissioner in lunacy in \ 
ian 17 


London, nnd for the remainder of liia life 
regius professor of physic nt Cambridge. 
Conlining himself to consulting practice at 
Leeds, be utilized the early lean years in 
wide reading, writing medical essays, and 
clinical work at the fever hospital, the 
general infirmary, where he was physician 
from 18(51, to 1884, and the West Riding 
asylum. During 1805 and 1800 lie treated a 
typh us fever outbreak by ope n-ainnethods, 
ft plan winch he Inter advocated for con¬ 
sumption. Ilis invention in 1800 of the 
present short clinical thermometer facili¬ 
tated the routine taking of temperatures. 
Hrs monograph on tile use of the ophthal¬ 
moscope in nervous niul other diseases ap¬ 
peared in 1871, and his pioneer papers on 
syphilitic disease of the cerebral arteries 
(1808), the effect of strain on the heart 
(1870,1878), and anxiety as a cause of kid¬ 
ney disease (1870) belong to this period. In 
1880 he was elected a fellow of the Royal 
Society; at this time, also, he initiated the 
practice of consultation between the medi¬ 
cal witnesses before the hearing of legal 
eases, lie delivered the Goulstoninn lec¬ 
tures on Visceral Neuroses at the Royal 
College of Physicians in 1884, and in 1885 
introduced the surgical treatment of tuber¬ 
culous glands in the neck [sec also Teale, 
T. 1\J. In an address at Glasgow in 1888 
be began pleading for the study of com¬ 
parative medicine, and had the gratilica- 
tkmofsecing a professorship of comparative 
medicine established at Cambridge in 1023. 

The fatigue of consulting practice neces¬ 
sitated Allbult’s acceptance of a coin- 
lnissioiicrship in lunacy in 1881). In 1892, 
however, he was appointed regius professor 
of physic at Cambridge, but, being the first 
vegius professor not a previous resident in 
Cambridge, did not obtain a footing in 
Addeiibrooke’s Hospital until 1900. 

Probably AllbutCs greatest service to 
eon temporary medicine was his System of 
Medicine in eight volumes (1890-1800) 
which went into a second edition in eleven 
volumes (1005-1911). Two outstanding 
contribut ions to medicine were lusdcscrip- 
t ions of hypcrpicsiu or high blood pressure 
apart from kidney disease (1895), and of the 
iidrlie origin of angina pectoris (1894). lie 
gave numerous addresses; in bis eightieth 
year lie published Diseases of the Arteries 
and Angina Pectoris (1915) and six years 
later <H)2i) (Ircco-Donum Medicine and 
other historical essays. Mis scholarly care 
in the use of words was shown in his Notes 
on the Composition of Scientific Papers 
(1004; third edition 1923). 

Allbutt married in 1800 Susan, daughter 
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ofTlM>masKngJamJ,jnerchanL, of I leading 
ley, LcccIh. They had no children. He was 
created K.C.E. in 1007. 11 is portrait by 
Sir William Orpen was presented by the 
medical profession to him when president 
of the British Medical Association in 1020, 
and is now in the Fitzwilliam Museum at 
Cambridge. The same year he was ad¬ 
mitted u member of the Privy Council. 
There is good evidence that Cieorgc Eliot 
drew the Humic ter of Lydgate in Middle* 
march (1872) in part at least from Allbuft. 
lie died suddenly 22 February 1925 at his 
house in Cambridge. 

[Jh'itish Mali at l Journal, 1025, vol. i, pp, 
428—lad; personal knowledge.] 

H. i). Roi,i,i:ston\ 

AMEEIl ALT, SYED (1840-1028), 
Indian jurist and Islamic lender, was born 
0 April 1840 at Cuttack, in Orissa, the 
fourth son of Sycd Saadat Ali, by his wife, 
the daughter of Sluunsiiddin Khan, land- 
owner 3 of Sami Jaipur. He traced his des¬ 
cent from the Prophet Mohammed through 
the eighth Imam, Ali Raza; and the family, 
which belonged to the Shiu sect ami had 
come to India with Nadir Shah in 1789, 
was settled at Mohan in the Unns district 
of Oudh. Ameer All’s parents were poor, 
hiH father being a mnn of raving dispose , 
tion and studious tastes. Nevertheless, he 
was educated at the Ilonghly College, 
Chinsumh, and by the aid ol‘ scholarships 
wna able to graduate in arts mid law at the 
university of Calcutta, being the Jirsl, Mo.s-, 
lem to take the M.A. degree, lie then ouine 
for tluce years to England, at the end of 
which he was called to the Imr by the 
Inner Temple in 1878 and returned to prac¬ 
tise tlie law in Calcutta. Jfe was lecturer 
on Mohammedan law at the Presidency 
College for several years and held the Ta¬ 
gore law professorship at the university of 
Calcutta in 1884 and 1885, The Moslems 
of India were, at this period, a backward 
community. In spite of the teachings of 
Sir Sycd Ahmad they had not accom¬ 
modated themselves to the changes where¬ 
by, a generation earlier, their traditional 
culture bad ceased to be the passport to 
oflioe, Combining, as he did, that culture 
with ii Western education, Ameer Aids 
position us a political leader was marker! 
out for him almost immediately. Thus in 
1877 he founded the first Moslem political 
organization in. India; in 1878 he became a 
member of the Rengal legislative council, 
and in 1888 one of the three Indian ad¬ 
ditional (i.e. legislative) members of the 
govemor-gen era Ps council. The outs land- 
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ing event of his term of ollice ns n legislator 
was the introduction of a Rill by Sir 
Courtenay Peregrine Jlbcrt [q.v.| giving 
Indian magistrates in the mufamil power 
lo try charges against Europeans. Passions 
ran high: but on a personal appeal from 
the viceroy, the Marquess of Ripon, Ameer 
Ali succeeded in negotiating a compromise, 
and the storm died down. lie was much 
abused by critics of llie type to whom all 
compromise is distasteful ,■ nevertheless, in 
avoiding a continuance of acrimony, bis 
slatcsnmnship was probably correct. The 
Koran itself deduces that the. friendly 
settlement of disputes is of great /Merit, u 
text which found u ready chord in Ameer 
Ali’s nature. 

Meanwhile, Ameer Ali had been prosper¬ 
ing in his profession : after acting ns Presi¬ 
dency magistrate, he had been appointed 
i/i 1879 chief Presidency nmgi.slnitc, a very 
unusual appointment for an Indian at that 
period; in 1890 he was created a judge of 
the high court of Calcutta, and held ollice 
for over fourteen years. Throughout his 
judgeship he made a practice of spending 
iiis vacations in England, and on retire¬ 
ment in 1904 he made it his permanent 
home. In 1009 Lord Mo dry determined to 
appoint an Indian judge to the Privy 
Council : ntid A inner Ali y already douucikd 
in England, was the obvious man for lliis 
unsalaried and onerous post. He threw 
himself with /.est into the work of the 
Judicial Committee and was unfailing in 
his attendance at the hearing of Indian 
appeals almost till his death, which oc¬ 
curred at PollinglbM Manor, bis hmi.se in 
Sussex, 8 August 1928. 

As a judge, Ameer Ali’s real merits wore 
obscured by a conversational maimer in 
court and a tendency to prolixity in judg¬ 
ment—superficial failings which grew oil 
him with advancing years. Nevertheless, 
few, if any, judges in Indian legal history 
have given more judgments of fur-reach¬ 
ing import mice: for instance, Imambandi 
v. Mulsaddi in Mohammedan law, Hat mi- 
chan dm v, Vinnifnk, Jlmhlha Singh v. 
Laltu Singh, and (iirjahai v. Sadashiv in 
Hindu Jaw. Ur was t tie author of a I realise 
on Mohammedan Law (2 vols., ihso mid 
1884) Which lias passed through several 
editions, and la 1 collaborated in many 
other legal works. 

Ameer Ali’s international position as a 
protagonist of Islam came, however, lo be 
of even greater importance than his work 
as a judge. Moslems all over the world, 
distressed by the apparent contra* lie Lion 
between Islam and modern civilization, 
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could draw comfort; from the example of 
one who, while a devout and in some ways 
very conservative upholder of his faith, 
was yet open to the best of modern thought. 
He wrote extensively not only on law hut 
on Moslem history and institutions; and if 
his conviction that the reforms which he 
favoured (e.g. the legal prohibition of poly¬ 
gamy) had always been the genuine ortho¬ 
doxy provoked an occasional smile, it is well 
to remember that oilier reformers also have 
found it necessary to deck reform in the 
gurmenls of the past. As a pamphleteer, a 
.speaker, and an organizer, Ameer All was 
continually before (he public in defence of 
his co-religionists: for instance, in present¬ 
ing to a public prejudiced by reports of 
Turkish atrocities, the other side of the 
case; in the same connexion he took the 
lead in founding on the occasion of the 
Italo-Turkish War in Tripoli (11)11-11)12) 
the British Red Crescent as a Moslem 
counterpart to the Red Cross. For modern 
developments of nationalism, whether in 
Turkey or India, lie had little sympathy: 
Islam and the British Umpire, both trans¬ 
cending merely racial or geographical 
barriers, were the objects of his loyalty; 
ami that lie saw no contradiction between 
these* loyalties was an object-lesson of 
value to other Moslems during flic War of 
1914—11) Ml. Though a Shin by origin, he 
believed in the necessity of Ihc Caliphate 
as a symbol of Islamic unity: and in 11)21) 
he collaborated with the Aga Khan, also 
a Shin, in an open Idler f/> tin: Turkish 
national assembly protesting against its 
suppression. Indian nationalism he re¬ 
garded as a mere cloak for Hindu domina¬ 
tion; and, from the time of the first 
proposals of Lord Morloy to the day of his 
death, he was a strong advocate of com¬ 
munity representation and the separate 
treatment of Indian Moslems, 

Ameer Ali was lor some years chairman 
of the Woking mosque committee, and 
was active in furthering the project, not 
yet brought to fruit ion, of establishing in 
central London a mosque which should be 
worthy of the capital rilv of the greatest 
Islamic power. From the first he fell al 
home in England, where bis .simplicity of 
charnel rr at t rneled an ever widening circle 
of rrieiuls, 1 le was proud of having as a 
young man attracted the notice of .John 
Bright, who proposed him for the Re form 
Club, of which he remained a member lor 
nearly half a century, lie received curi¬ 
ously little in the way oT official recogni¬ 
tion, although it is understood that at the 
close of his life he refused a knighthood. 
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Ameer Ali married in 1884, at the Uni¬ 
tarian church in Little Portland Street, 
London, Isabelle Ida, daughter of Hey man 
IConstfim, of London. He was survived by 
his wife and two sons, the elder of whom 
was a member of the Indian civil service 
and the younger became a judge of the 
Calcutta High Court. 

A portrait of Ameer Ali by Oswald 
Uirley is in the Privy Council Office, 
Downing Street, London. 

[The Times, 4 August 1028 ; C'alcuffa Wcehhj 
Notes, l?) August 1028; Ameer Ali’s own me¬ 
moirs in Islamic Culture, vols. iv mid v, 1031 
and 1082; personal knowledge.] 

8. V. FitzGerald. 

ANDERSON, Sm IIUGII KERR (1805- 
U128), physiologist ami administrator, was 
born at FrognuJ Park, Hnrnpstead, 6 July 
1805. His great-grandfather, Alexander 
Anderson, was a surgeon in the royal navy, 
his grandfather, John Ford Anderson, a 
doctor at Peterhead, who died young, 
leaving a family with their way to make in 
the world. So it was that the second son, 
James Amlcrson, Hugh Anderson’s father, 
set out in 1828 for London, where he 
joined and ultimately became scnioT part¬ 
ner of a shipping linn which was later 
incorporated in the Orient Steam Naviga¬ 
tion Com]mny, James Anderson married 
Eliza, daughter of Surgeon-General John 
Murray, and Hugh was the third son of 
E heir family of four sons and seven 
< laugh teas. 

After four years (1880-1884) at Harrow, 
Anderson went in 1884 to Gonville and 
Gains College, Cambridge, with the Suycr 
scholarship in classics, but then turned to 
the study of natural science for which lie 
had an inherent aptitude. lie became a 
scholar of his college in 1880, and gained a 
lirst class in both parts of the natural 
sciences tripos. On taking his degree (18S7) 
he might have entered his father’s business, 
but he preferred to devote himself to 
science, and proceeded to St. Bartholo¬ 
mew's Hospital in 1881) in order to com¬ 
plete bis medical qualification. 

After taking the degree of ALB. in 1801, 
Anderson re turned to Cambridge, and then 
begun the period of his active scientific 
work, lie was appointed university lcc- 
t urer in physiology, and elected a fellow of 
Gonville and Cuius College in 181)7. In 
collaboration with Professor John Newport 
Langley [q.v.] he was the author of some 
fifteen papers of major importance, and by 
himself of about six more. The joint papers 
dealt with the opening of the pupil of the 
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eye under Hympathetic stimulation, with a of university administration mid the un- 
new und unexpected typo oT neural re- remitting care which lie gave to details 
action, with the nerve supply of the lower made )iiin a valued member of the eom- 
visccrn, with peripheral nerve-dogeneru- missions, and the messages whic h were ra¬ 
tion, ami with other nerve-fibre problems, ccivud from Oxford at the time of his 
While both authors were patient and uc- death showed that his services were up- 
curate observers, their critical outlook was predated there as they were in Cambridge, 
fortunately different. Langley was zealous Anderson heeanie a governor of Harrow 
that each fact and each conclusion drawn School in 1022 and he w as an original mem- 
froui it should be rigidly established, while her of the committee of selection for the 
Anderson brought to the partnership a Commonwealth Fund fellowships (1025). 
philosophic outlook and considered each Of his oilier activities one rapines special 
new fact in its relation to general biological mention. When, in 1027 and 1028, ( lie 
principles. Though the technique of the iiiunillccnt orfer of the Jntmmtioiml Kdu- 
authors may now lie superseded, it yielded cation Hoard of the Rockefeller Foundu- 
in their hands a succession of results which l ion to Cambridge University lor buildings 
form nn established part of neurology, and endowment for the biological sciences 
The principal paper of which Anderson and for a new university library was being 
was sole author dealt with the develop- negotiated, the university gave Anderson 
incut in their later phases of ncrvc-eells full powers. lie was in constant touch 
and their fibres, and lie showed that tro- with all the interests concerned, but lie 
pliie nutrition and functional reaction were acted as a plenipotentiary. The ‘ Anderson 
separable and largely independent. lie Room’in the new Library commemorates 
meant to return to this problem, blit other this work. 

work begun to press upon him and, til- Anderson married in 181)t Jessie, daugh- 
thcHigb he continued to follow and to cn- ter of Surgeon-General Francis William 
courage biological research, from about limes, ami had one son and one daughter, 
the year 1007, when he became a fellow of In 1022 he was knighted, 
the Royal Society, he ceased to be an Anderson died in London 2 November 
active contributor to scientific literature. 1028 at the summit of his powers. No one 
The reason for this diversion from act ive who knew him us an undergraduate could 
research was that his college and university have foreseen the influence lie would come 
had discovered Anderson’s business ability, to wield. As he was of a sensitive nature 
and he hud become more and more im- and oft cn distrustful of his own powers, he 
mersed in administration, lie became a avoided the public platform and anything 
member of the Medical Hoard of the uni- of the nature of self-seeking was entirely 
versity and of the Press Syndicate in 1007, absent from him. His work lay in the 
of the Financial Hoard in 11)08, and of the laboratory, in his study, and in ihe corn- 
council of the Senate in 1010, and so eon- init-Lcc room; bis influence came from ihe 
tinned until hia death, becoming chairman width of his outlook, from his capacity lor 
of the Press in 1018. amassing and assembling detailed infor- 

In addition to his scientific and ad mini- million, and not least from his great gif l of 
strativc work Aiulcrson was engaged in sympathy. In nddiiion to bis seirnliJh? 
teaching and lecturing in a way that was qualities lie had a strong arlisticsen.se and 
very stimulating to the better students, a love of music and of all that was bcauti- 
until he was elected master of GonviUc and fill. There is a mural monument to him 
Cnius College in 1012. During the Euro- designed and executed by Harold (’. W. 
pcan War he resumed lecturing in inedi- Soper in the college chapel and a purlrnit 
cine, while doing much in his college for the (11122) by Sir William Orpen in the 
comfort of the successive schools of staff Master’s Lodge. 

officers who then tilled its buildings. [Thc rvnVn,. spenal nhiluurv nmnl.er, vcl. 

Iu 1010 Anderson was appointed a mem- NX xvii, No. (privaldv printed); f V«.r* dbvi.v 
her of the royal commission on the uni- of the Royal Society, it, vol. civ, l»2H ltuMi ; 
verities of Oxford anil Cambridge. That personal knowledge.) J. F. Camkiion. 
body reported in 1022, and when in 10211 

two commissions, one for Oxford and one ANDERSON, Siu WARREN HAST- 
for Cambridge, were appointed to give INGS (1872-11)80), lieutenant-general, 
statutory effect to the recommendations born at Aldershot () January 1872, was the 
of tlie earlier body, Anderson was culled elder son of General David Anderson, bv 
upon to continue hia labours as a com- his wife, Charlotte Christina, daughter of 
missioncr for Cambridge, Ilis knowledge David Anderson, of St. Germains, Hud- 
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(lingtonshire. Ilis futlicr was governor of 
the Hoy al Military College, Sum I hurst ,niul, 
during the absence of General Sir A roll j bald 
Alison, commanded for a time at Aider- 
shot. Hastings Anderson was educated at 
Marlborough, and ended his career there 
at the head of the modern school. From 
school lie went straight to Sandhurst, and 
was gazetted to his father’s regiment, the 
Cheshire, in 181)0. Both he and his father 
became colonels of the regiment, the son 
attaining that honour in 1028. Anderson 
served with the .second battalion as adju¬ 
tant throughout the. South African War, 
except for a short period in 11100 when he 
filled the olllee of deputy assistaul-adju- 
tant-general under the military governor 
of Johannesburg, lie passed out of the 
Staff College in 11)0/3» and spent four years 
from January 1000 at the War Olliee in 
the mobilization and training and staff 
duties directorates. Thereafter he was 
specially employed unlil April 1011, when 
he was appointed to the general staff of 
the Southern command at Salisbury. 

In February Uhl Anderson joined the 
instructional staff of the Staff College with 
the temporary rank of lieutenant-colonel, 
In the following August, on the outbreak 
of the European War, he went with a 
number of the students to France in order 
to make arrangements for the arrival and 
railway transport of the British Expedi¬ 
tionary Force. Iteturning to England, he 
finally went to the Western front in the 
following November us chief staff ollieer 
with the Bill division formed of regular 
troops from abroad under (General (Sir) 
Francis Davies, and was on active service 
throughout, I he War, \Villi t lie 8th division 
lie was present at (he battles of Neuve 
Chnpelle. (10 18 March 1015) and Loos 
(25 September8 Oelnber 1015), and was 
promoted shortly after the. latter battle to 
in; brigadier-general in the XI Corps com¬ 
manded by Sir llielmnl Halting, lie re¬ 
mained with the XI Corps unlil September 
1010, when he moved to Lord Horne's 
XV Corps, which was still engaged in the 
later stages of the bailie of llie Somme. 
A week after Anderson's arrival Lord 
Horne left the Corps in order to take up 
the command of the Third Army. After 
only five months with the XV Corps, 
Anderson was transferred to the First 
Army as major-general, general staff, in 
which appointment it fell to him to main 1 
the final preparations for the Vimy offen¬ 
sive in April 1017, and to take general staff 
control of the operations on the First 
Army front. These were designed to (lc- 


ccive the enemy into the belief th.it a 
great effort was being made to capture 
Lens. A skilful combination of feint at¬ 
tacks and real ones with but small effec¬ 
tives kept the First Army, and the enemy, 
busy over a long period, and to Anderson’s 
clever planning must be attributed much 
of the measure of success attained. 

During the great German offensive in 
the spring of 11)18 the First Army front 
was held by tired divisions from the Third 
and Fifth Armies and some Portuguese 
troops. I lead-quarters at Ranchicourt 
passed through a most anxious time, but 
the front maintained a stubborn defence 
although the Portuguese were forced to 
yield ground. Some shells actually fell on 
itnuoliicourt at this tune, but the head¬ 
quarters did not move back. After the 
turn of the tide, when the initiative wna 
taken up by the Allies, the advance of the 
First Army was steady and continuous. 
The Drocourt-Qucant line was forced on 
2 September; then followed the forcing of 
the Canal du Nord (27 September), the 
advance on Carnbmi (8 October), the battle 
of the Selle (17 October), the capture of 
Valenciennes (1-3 November), the final 
advance and the capture of Mona on the 
morning of the day on which the armistice 
was signed (11 November). Anderson was 
awarded the C.B, in 1018. 

It was natural that a soldier of such ex¬ 
tensive war experience should be chosen as 
commandant of the Staff College on its re¬ 
opening in March 1010. Anderson hold 
this important post for three years, and in 
1022 was created K,C.B. In that year lie 
was appointed chief general staff ollieer to 
General Sir Charles ITarington, general 
ollieer commanding-in-chief the Allied 
army of the Black Sea; Anderson’s great 
experience was of the highest value to the 
commander-in-chief in the dillicult situa¬ 
tion in Asia Minor arising from the rivalry 
between the Greeks and the Turks while 
the Allies were in occupation. The British 
forces held the neutral point at Clnumk 
where, but for patience, tact, and diplo¬ 
matic skill in the direction of affairs, a 
major eonllagration might easily have 
broken out. In the following year (11)23) 
he went to India ns deputy q liar te mins ter- 
general at; army head-quarters, and in 
1112 1. was transferred to the command of 
l he Maluehislaii district, Quetta. 

Anderson returned to England in 1027 
and was appointed to the high olliee of 
quartermaster-general of the forces, with 
the rank of lieutenant-general, and ft scat 
on the Army Council. He thus became 
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involved in effecting many changes in the 
army and in important questions such us 
its i nee I iuii i^nt ion and the employment of 
aeroplanes as troop curriers. Here again 
liis wide knowledge gave added value to 
the "War Office deliberations, and his ulti¬ 
mate nomination, a few weeks before iiis 
death, to the command at Aldershot, where 
liis father had commanded before him, was 
looked upon as merely another step to the 
still more important appointment of chief 
of the Imperial General Staff. 

Hustings Anderson was a horn soldier, 
reared amongst soldiers, yet he had none 
of the insular outlook which sometimes 
accompanies the innate loyalty of Hit; 
British officer* He had high ideals and a 
definite conception of the dignity of a 
British general and the duties required of 
that dignity, yet he never lost the grace 
which led him always to observe a gentle 
and chivalrous attitude towards others. He 
was very fair minded, and although he held 
strong opinions and expressed them with 
force and complete clarity, no one could 
be more whole-hearted and loyal in carry¬ 
ing out decisions of a higher authority 
which were contrary to his views. He pos¬ 
sessed ft charming gift of illustrating, hut 
not exaggerating, his views with a leaven 
of wit, and enlivened many a grave situa¬ 
tion with a timely story. lie was extremely 
proud of his own regiment, and the studies 
of liis earlier years gave him an armoury of 
knowledge of military history in general 
mul of British regimental history and cus¬ 
toms in particular which was second to 
none* He was the author of an Outline of 
the Development of the British Army (15)30, 
3rd cd, 1031) and was a vice-president of 
the Society for Army Historical Research, 

Anderson married in 1010 Eileen Hamil¬ 
ton, only daughter of Hamilton Osborne, 
of London 5 there were no children of the 
marriage. He died in London 10 December 
1030. 

[The Times , 12 December 1030; Sir ,T. E. 
Edmonds, (Official) History of the Great War. 
Military Operations. France and Belgium, 
19l5 t 1028 ; ThcOolcTrec (jou rmil of l lie second 
(Cheshire) regiment), January 10.11 ; private 
information.] C. V. Owns. 

AIIC1I Kit, WILLIAM (1H50-1021), 
critic and journalist, was horn at lVrth 
23 September 18.™, the eldest son of 
Thomas Archer, formerly oT Grncemore, 
Queensland, by his wife, Grace Lindsay, 
daughter of James Morison, of Muirton, 
3>erth. Thomas Archer and his wire led a 
wandering life, but when in Scotland regu¬ 


larly attended the meclings of two small 
separatist religious sects, the Wulkerites 
and the Glnssites. Member.? of the Archer 
family were to he found in Norway and in 
Australia. To those family connexions 
may he traced William Archer’s later love 
of Norwegian litem lure and of travel, the 
strength of his moral principles, his anti- 
elericalism, and, through mental reaction, 
his vehement rationalism. He was edu¬ 
cated at Perth Academy, George Watson’s 
College, Edinburgh, and Edinburgh Uni¬ 
versity. He was trained as a lawyer and 
called to the bar by the Middle Temple in 
1883, but never practised. In 187a Archer 
sent an article to the Kdinhurgh Evening 
Ahmv and, while slid at college, became a 
leader-writer for that paper at a salary 
of £80 a year, AfLer leaving the university 
he made a tour of the world in visiting 
his parents in Australia (1878-1877)—he 
Imd already travelled in Scandinavia—and 
after another stunt spell on the slaff of the 
Edinburgh Evening Navs t he settled in 
London in 1878. 

Archer began his career in London as 
dramatic critic on the London Figaro 
(1870-1881): he also contributed articles 
to the rationalist press mideiu pseudonym. 
Despite the protests of some of his friends, 
he devoted himself mainly to u study of 
the theatre, and subsequently became a 
1 critic for the World, the Nuhon, the ' I'ri - 
huiw, the Morning Leader, and the Man¬ 
chester Guardian. 

When Archer first began this work in 
London, the English stage, occupied for 
the most part with mechanical French 
farce and puerile melodrama, was passing 
through a poor period. But by the ’nine¬ 
ties, when Archer’s repul at ion and in- 
IIucncc as a critic had become established, 
especially through his Study and Stage 
articles in the World (reprinted us The 
Theatrical World, n volumes, 18113-1807), 
a definite change was taking place: mingled 
with plays like Trilby and Diplomacy lhe 
dramas of Pinero, Wilde, Barrie, and Ib¬ 
sen were beginning to be played and a 
higher standard of lbeat rical perfon miners 
created. This change was largely dm- to 
Archer. Although he was not the first, 
translator of Ibsen, his translation of The 
Pillars of Society was t he first of Ibsen's 
plays to be produced in London (at I hr 
Gaiety Theatre in 1880); and although his 
Inmslstl ions were open loccrlnin eril ieisms 
they became the most popular, and materi¬ 
ally helped the growth of the appreciation 
of Ibsen by the English public. Archer 
also edited the prose dramas of Ibsen 
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(5 volumes, 18110-1891) unrl 11 1 c collected 
works of Ibsen (11 volumes, 1900-1907). 

Archer wrote several books about the 
theatre, the best of which are Masks or 
Faces? (1888) and Play-making (101*2). He 
also published Poets of the Younger Genera¬ 
tion (1001) besides much miscellaneous 
journalistic work. In 1008 be paid a visit to 
the United Stales in order to study the race 
problem; in 1010 lie went to Spain to in¬ 
vestigate the ease of Francisco Ferrer, who 
had been cxeculed for what Archer con¬ 
sidered unjust and obseurniilist reasons; 
and in 11112 he travelled through India and 
the Fast. As results of these visits he pub¬ 
lished Through Afro-Ainerim (1U10), The 
Life, Trial, and Death of Francisco Ferrer 
(1011), and India and'the Future (1017). 
lie also edited the works of Congreve 
(1012) and a selection of the plays of Far- 
quhnr (10M>). 

Oil the outbreak of war in 1914 Archer 
devoted himself energetically to propa¬ 
ganda work for the British government. 
Long before the War he lmd joined the 
Inns of Court Volunteers—and in this 
corps his only son now received a com¬ 
mission. In ini 8 liis son was killed, and 
the shock induced him lo make some ex¬ 
periments with spiritualism—not, indeed, 
for the First time. Hut his enllmsiaslie 
rationalism did not desert him, and for Ihe 
last seven years of bis life hr used bis pen 
powerfully, if a little {’rudely, in regular 
religious controversy. Archer's last book 
on the drama, The Old Drama and the Mno t 
was published in 11)28; and in the same 
year his one successful play, The Green 
Goddess, into which he put 1 i is great 
knowledge nf stagecraft mid the plot of 
which he obtained in a dream, was pro¬ 
ducer! at the Si. James's TIu-nl re, Iauidon ; 
it had been performed in New York two 
years previously. 11 is oilier plays arc ILur 
is IP«r (19111), Martha Washinu'tnn, lleatriz 
Juana, and Lidia (all published posthu¬ 
mously, 1927): the last 1 wo are in blank 
verse. lie died in London 27 December 
1021 after an unsuccessful operation. 

Archer is described as ‘physically a bill 
upstanding wcll-buill Scot’ |(L IL Shaw, 
intrnducl ion lo Archer's 'I'hrre Fhtjfs, 
11127]. lie was a man id wide cutlurc and 
varied inleresls. who spoke many lan¬ 
guages, and hut I travelled widely, lie was 
lamented in Norway as her ‘ imseHish and 
fielf-suerilieing friend\ lie worked for llie 
abolition of the theatrical censorship, lor 
the formation of a national theatre (sec A 
National Theatre Scheme and Kslimnlr.x by 
William Archer and II. Granville Barker, 
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LiJOTj, ami for a time he was actively con¬ 
nected with the League of Nations Union, 
As a critic he may have been somewhat 
harsh in bis principles, too rigid in his 
logic, and Jacking in the elasticity of mind 
of his contemporary, Arthur Bingham 
Wnlkley [q.v.]; but his emphasis on good 
dramatic structure and bis hatred of 
slovenliness in any form were a necessary 
and vital help to all young dramatists. It 
is perhaps significant that when Bernard 
Shaw, a close friend of his, read him bis 
first play, Archer went to sleep. That he 
was a man of deep and genuine humour is 
proved buth by the testimony of bis 
friends and by a study of his writings. His 
incorruptible honesty made a real impres¬ 
sion on the English stage, and his transla¬ 
tions and teaching contributed to the knit¬ 
ting together of European culture. 

Archer married in 1884 Frances Eliza¬ 
beth, daughter of John Trickctt, a retired 
civil engineer, and had one son. 

[The Times, 20 December 1024; Manchester 
Guardian, 211 December 1024; Observer, 

4 .January 102.1; I,. A as, William Archer,IQ20; 
Charles Archer, JVilliam Archer — Life, Work, 
and Friendships (in MS,); J. M. Robertson, 
biographical Introduction to William Archer 
as Itatinnalisl, 1025; ‘Personal Note 1 by G. 
Bernard Shaw prelixed to Archer’s Three 
Fluffs, 1027.] M. P. Asiiley. 

ARMSTRONG, EDWARD ( 1840 - 
1028), historian and teacher, was born 
at Tidenham vicarage, Gloucestershire, 
J March 1810 . lie was the second son of 
Hie Rev. John Armstrong, D.D. [q.v.], by 
his wife, Frances Whitmore, a clever and 
, accomplished woman to whom her sem 
owed liis early instruction in languages. 
Tn 18,18, Ids father was made first bishop of 
Grahams! own, and the family migrated to 
South Africa. Episcopal journeys among 
l he Kallirs, still unsettled after their re¬ 
cent rising, made a deep impression upon 
the lmy. His first school was St. An¬ 
drew's College, Crahamstown; when, oil 
the bishop's death in 1850, he returned to 
England, he won a scholarship at Brad- 
lield College. In 1805 be went upto Exeter 
College, Oxford, as a scholar, and obtained 
first classes in classical honour modera¬ 
tions (IS(H>) and in lilerae. human tares 
( 18811 ). On taking liis degree in I HOI), he 
was elected to a fellowship at Queen’s 
College. 

Except for a brief interval (1871-1878) 
at Rugby as a classical master, Oxford and 
Queen’s* College were the centre of Arm¬ 
strong’s work and interests from that time 
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until hif* death. A serious illness, in 1872, in the papers which he contributed to 
brought on interlude in his work nnd on the Oxford Dante Society, the British Aca- 
«p pm' tun it y for long visits to the continent, demy, nnd Hie learned periodicals. Among 
Throughout his life travelling was his chid' these, three are noteworthy, us typical 
recreation. Ilis wanderings took him to j of different aspects of his writing. In 
remote corners of Europe, where lie he- ‘Dante’s Political Ideal’, published in Hie 
came intimate, not only with cities and Church Quarterly Hcvic.w (18110) nnd trnns- 
nrehives, but with tlie countryside and its luted into Italian for the Iliblintcm .Woneo- 
flowers, the peasants and their crops. lie critica della Ictlcratura dantesen, he is seen 
also acquired considerable pvoUc.ieuey in us the political philosopher with a grasp 
modern languages. ‘I cun speak Jive upon historical realities. The memoir of 
fluently and mangle two’, is his own dcs- his fellow Danlist, Edward Moore [q.w] 
criplion of his attainments. (Procrcdij^s of the British Academy, vnl. 

In 1878 Armstrong became senior bur- vii, 1D15-1D1U), exhibits the sympathy and 
sar of Queen’s College, and in 1888, on the insight of the model biographer. In lighter 
appointment of Dr. G, \V. Kitchin to the vein, his essay on ‘An Italian Adventurer 1 
deanery of Winchester, he undertook the (Macmillan's 1800) tells with 

teaching of modern history for the college, inimitable charm and humour the story 
in addition to ins bursurinl work. This of an episode in the war of the League of 
proved to be a turning-point in his career. Cumlmii, and rises to the height of pried ry 
Hitherto he had won distinction in classical In its description of Vicenza, in her selling 
studies; now lie entered upon his life-work of river, mountain, and plain, 
as nn historian. From the llrst he special- If Armstrong’s place of honour is among 
ized in foreign history. lie became the the historians, he was quite as much a man 
leading English authority on the Italian ofaflairs. Forforly-foiiryearsjirstashur- 
Renaissance; thence his studies went hack sar (1878-11111) and then as pro-pro vast 
to Italy in the time of Dante, and for- (1011-11)22), lie was engaged in the wl- 
ward to Italy of the eighteenth century, ministration of Queen’s College, handling 
The great duya of the Spanish Empire, with success men of every age and type. 
France of the Hundred Years’ War and the I t was easy for him to establish coni net 
wars of religion, the Netherlands under with college servants and tenants, wilh 
Charles V and William t he Silent, and Oer- dons nnd undergraduates, with scholars, 
many in and before the cm of the llefomm- soldiers, athletes, because their work ami 
tion, were among the sul)jeels upon which ways were alike interesting to him. As a 
lie wrote and lectured. At a time when few member of the council of Bradlield College 
good books on the period were accessible to (1882-11102), and again as warden (1010- 
studcnls, liia teaching became the main- 1025), he took an active share in the 
stay of nil who studied the history of the government of that school, especially in 
Renaissance. It was no child’s play to Ihe dillicult task of reconstruction which 
follow his lectures. Yet the stream of followed the resignation of l)r. Herbert 
learning which his pupils struggled to Bmnstou Gray [(|.v.| from the heud- 
divert to their note-books was interrupted, mastership. In Oxford, he served as a 
from time to time, by descriptions of curator of the Taylor Institution and of 
historic sites which lie had visited, or by the Botanic Garden, and was among the 
anecdotes illustrating the idiosyncrasies early friends of women's education. For 
of Historic characters; and at such mo- some years he was chairman of the council 
merits history became alive at his word. of St. Hilda’s College, and he regularly de- 
Armstrong’s books were the offspring of voted two or three hours a week to women 
his teaching. Elizabeth Farnesc (1802), The pupils. For him there was no gulf between 
French Wars of lldi^on (1802), Lorenzo tie 1 his public life and his work as an historian ; 
Medici (1800), and his magnum opus, The. both bore the mark of his common sense 
Knipcror Charles V (2 vols,, 11)02), cm- and knowledge of \ he world. 1 f is interest, 
bodied his mature judgement on matters in the men and women of the Reu/ii isaiire 
which had long occupied his mind. Each was akin to Hint which he showed in ihe 
became a standard work on the subject;, men and women of his own day. It was as 
wise, witty, scholarly, nnd marked by naLnral for him lo speak of Duke Cosiino 
characteristic breadth oT view. Ilis ex- de’ Medici as the ‘ best-looking young man 
hnustive knowledge, and his reluctance to in Florence’, as it was to say of n friend of 
depart from the linn busis of fact, gave to his undergraduate days, ‘lie was a wonder- 
liis larger works a certain heaviness. Ilis fully good-looking fellow, and the best- 
literary gifts arc seen to better advantage dressed man in Oxford, 1 His power as a 
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teacher was shown most fully in ‘private in 1883~with a scholarship to Magdalene 
hours , when one or two pupils at a time College, Cambridge, Although entered for 
listened to his stories and laughed at his the classical tripos, he was attracted to 
quips, conscious all the while that they a variety of other subjects, and more 
were receiving, from these friendly con- especially to Oriental studies, under the 
venations, sound training in the subject stimulating guidance of Edward Byles 
matter nnd methods of historical study, Cowell [q.v.] and William Robertson Smith 
Armstrong mumed twice: first, in 1879 [q.v.], After Ills tripos, in which he was 
Mabel {died 1920), the beautiful but placed in the third class, Arnold spent n 
delicate daughter of l)r, Joseph William fourth year at Cambridge, devoting special 
Watson, chevalier of the order of dairies attention to the history of Islam. His 
III ol Spain, scientific inventor, some- interest in Orientul subjects led to his 
time vice-consul for Spain at Brighton; selection for the post of teacher in 
secondly, in 1021 (hrnldinc Prynne, philosophy at the Mohammedan Anglo- 
daughter of the Bev. James Adolphus Oriental College at Aligarh, in the United 
ITnrriss, vicar of St. Andrew’s, Oxford; Provinces. 

she brought him a l St. Luke’s summer’ of The ten years (1888-1898) spent at Ali- 
happiness. lie had no children. In 1905, garh left an enduring impress on Arnold’s 
he was elected a fellow of the British character and outlook. There lie formed 
Academy and in 192(1 was awarded the one of a small band of Englishmen, led by 
Serena modal for distinguished work in the principal, Theodore Beck, and (Sir) 
Italian history. His election to the Theodore Morison, who devoted them- 
Athcnacmu Club under rule 2, in 1905, was selves to the service of the ideal laid down 
an honour appropriate to his social gifts. l>y the liberal-minded founder of the col¬ 
lie was a convinced churchman, and until lege, Sir Syed Ahmad Khan—to reform 
late in life, lie walked daily to Queen’s Islam by a harmonious synthesis of Moslem 
College for morning chapel. Until within culture with Western scientific thought 
a few’ weeks of his death he was at work on nnd method. Arnold set out with genuine 
articles for the Ctunbri<lf*c Medic.val 11 is- religious fervour to make the ideal n reality 
torif , which were published posthumously, in the lives of himself nnd liis students. 
He died II April 1028 at the Bed House, He dressed like a Moslem, and founded in 
Oxford, and is buried in Holywell ceme- the college the Anjuman al-Farz, or ‘Duty 
tery. In ! he Creweiau oration forthntycur Society’, the members of which undertook 
the public oralor spoke of him ns V\r ex- |o work individually for the regeneration 
quisiiac doctrinnc <lUfiic hinnmiilalis. It was of their nation. The sympathy, amounting 
a lilting tribute to a distinguished his- to affection, which he then learned for 
torian and a most lovable man. Indian Moslems, and the insight which he 

From his school days it was Armstrong’s gained into their life, remained with him 
habit to express himself in verse, and u to the end of liis days, and culled out in 
selection of his Poems, written between return the affection of a like-minded group 
18(11 am! 1921, with u memoir by Professor of bis Indian colleagues and pupils. It 
II. .1. Baton, was privately printed by the inspired his studies and permeated his first 
Oxford University Press in 1929. important work. Thc Preaching of Islam 

There is a portrait at Hnidlield College, (1898), which placed lum ftt once in the 
painted by C. Hohisboruugh Anderson in front rank of Islamic scholars and his- 
1922, of which replicas are at Queen’s lorians. In 1893 Arnold joined the Indian 
College and St. Hilda’s College. educational service as professor of pbilo- 

[TltcTimrs, 1(1 April 1928 ; Oxford Magazine, llt thc government college (now 

17 May 1928 ; nmer, lings of the British Am- university) of Lahore. There his teaching, 
duiny, vtil. xiv, l»2s; L. Armstrong, Italian although less intimate, exercised a pro- 
Stud tea ({'d. (’. M. Ady), MJ:M; personal know- found iniluenec on his best pupils, among 
ledge.J < • M. Awv. whom was (Sir) Muhammad Iqbal, later 

(itio of the leaders of the Indian Moslem 
AUNOLl ), Sir THOMAS WALKED eommunily. 

(I.HOI 1930), Orientalisi, was born al Although other posts hud been offered 
Devonport. HI April 1H01-, Hie third son of io him, Arnold resigned from the service in 
Frederick Arnold, who was then in business 1901 and returned to London us assistaut- 
at Devonport, by his wife, Matilda Sweet, librarian at the India Olliee, holdingsirnul- 
IIcs was educated lirst at Plymouth lligli ianeously thc part-time professorship of 
School, and then, from 1880, al the City Arabic at University College. In 1909 he 
of London School, whence he proceeded wus chosen to li 11 the newly created post of 
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cducntiuiiui adviser for Indian students in 
England, 1 In, 1 duties of which lie discharged 
w i (It co n 8 pictioi tfi 8 access for e Je ver i yea vs. 

Il is services to Indian education were duly 
recognized by Die conferment of the C.I.E, 
in 1U12 mid a knighthood in U)21 after his 
retirement at the end. of 11)20, 

On the establishment of u School of 
Oriental Studies in the university of Lon¬ 
don in 11)17, Arnold limi been invited to 
give instruct ion in his spare time, and after 
his retirement fmm the India Oilier; he was 
appointed as lirst holder of the chair of 
Arabic mid Islamic studies. The return to 
academic work was very welcome to him, 
and the remaining years of his life were 
devoted to building up the new depart¬ 
ment, to teaching, and to writing. In spite 
of medical warnings he continued to work 
nt high pressure. Early in 11)80 he went to 
Cairo as visiting professor at the Kgyplian 
University, nn<l u fortnight after his re¬ 
turn to England, he succumbed, on t) June 
1020 ut Iiis home in Kensington, to an 
attack of heart failure. During his later 
years he received many honours; Magda¬ 
lene College made Inman honorary fellow'in 
1017, the university of Prague conferred on 
him an honorary doctorate, and in 1020 he 
was elected a fellow of the Ilritish Academy. 

Arnold’s output of published work was 
greatly hindered by his administrative 
(inties, and down to 11)20 the Preaching of 
Islam remained his only important publi¬ 
cation, This book, however, played a note¬ 
worthy part in disseminating the more 
understanding view of Islam which began 
to prevail towards the close of the nine¬ 
teenth century, and a second edition, much 
revised and enlarged, was issued in 1012. 
It was translated into Urdu and later into 
Turkish. An edition of ti small but im¬ 
portant text on the MiCtazilah (1002) was 
Arnold’s only other Orientalist publication 
from India. Ilis Inter work shows in 
maturer form the same qualities of sym¬ 
pathy and insight that marked his lirst. 
In The Caliphate (1024) he surveyed the 
history of that office from its origins to its 
final abolition; and lie compressed the 
work of many years into a sixpenny book¬ 
let on The Islamic Faith (11)28) for a wider 
public, Articles contributed to I Inslings’s 
Knc}/dofifedia of Religion and Fthics on 
‘Persecution’ and ‘Toleration’ suggested 
the idea of a book on toleration in Islam, 
but it was destined to remain unfinished. 
Since 1910 he hud acted also as English 
editor of the international Encyclopaedia of 
Islam, himself contributing several articles 
relating mainly to India. 
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In Ids Inter years, however, it was on 
Mohammedan pictorial art that Arnold’s 
chief work was done. /V volume on Court 
Painters of the (hand Moguls (11)21), in col¬ 
laboration with Mr. Laurence Hinyon, and 
some minor essays, preceded the publica¬ 
tion of his elaborate study of Painting in 
Fslam(li)2H) t a work w hich laid thefounda- 
lions for the solid study of tlie history and 
technique of Islamic art. Ilfs conclusions 
were summarized in 77ic Islamic J took (\\V2 \); 
also in Herman with the. title of Denkmater 
isiumischer Jlurhkimst), written in cnl- 
lahonil ion with Adolf Umlmmun. A study 
on llihzdd and his Paintings in the Za- 
farndmah MS, (1020) and Ihe Seliweicli 
leelures delivered in 11)28 on The Old and 
Sew Test t minds in Muslim ItcUnions AtI 
(posthumously published in 11)82) were his 
last contributions to this subject. 

Arnold delighted in teaching, and his 
humanity made him an ideal teacher. Ilis 
enthusiasm communicated itself to his 
students, even in the elementary stages of 
grammatical study; to the more advanced, 
both Indian and English, he was unfailing 
in encouragement, and there were few who 
did not learn something of his high ideals 
and wide tolerance. In private life he had a 
remarkable talent for friendship, nourished 
by a (pilot gaiety unci u modesty of manner 
carried almost to the point; of humility, 
which concealed, none the less, a strong 
sense of duty and a high intellectual stan¬ 
dard which in his administrative career 
sometimes brought him inlo collision with 
his ollicial superiors, For dogmatic judge¬ 
ments lie always lmd a won! of humorous 
hut devastating criticism, and nothing re¬ 
pelled him more than dry scholasticism. 
Yet he was himself something of a scholas¬ 
tic, keenly interested in medieval thought 
and religious instilut ions, and a lover of 
colour and ritual. To this side of his 
character lie left a memorial in a version 
of The Little Flowers of Si. Francis (1808, 
and many subsequent editions), in which 
his literary gifts were shown at their 
best. 

Arnold married in 1802 Celia Mary, 
daughter of (icorge I l ieksnn, of II ighburv, 
inmml'iieliiirr in I Ik* city of Loudon, and 
niece of Theodore Heck, by whom he had 
one daughter. 

[The Times, 11 14 dune 1980; dtmrunl of 
the Cent ml Asian Sneiely, October 1920; Sir 
M. Aurel Stein, Sir Thomas Walker Arnold, 
ISHt’-iOiiO, in Proveeiliitt’s of the Ilritish 
Academy, vol. x vi, 1922 ; aj-.l w/fdtedMadrid), 
vol. i, 1982; personal knowledge; private in¬ 
formation.] II. A. H, (Imil. 
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A SULKY, Siu WILLIAM JAMKS search on medieval economic thought, the 
(1800-10*27), economic historian, was born book is an important landmark in the dc- 
in Bermondsey 25 February 1800, the vclopnient of the subject. It reveals re¬ 
ddest son of James Ashley, a journeyman markable skill in planning and exposition 
hatter, who came from Wrexham, Den- together with a freshness and lucidity of 
bighshirc, by his wife, Jane Short. I-Ic was style. Although the preface states the case 
educated at St. 01ave\s grammar school, for the study ofeconomic history cautiously 
Southwark, whence lie proceeded to Balliol and persuasively, it was obviously meant 
College, Oxford, in LS78 with a Bracken- to be a direct challenge to the accepted 
bury history scholarship. In 18HI he was British method of approach to the subject 
placed in the first class of the honour school of economics. Ashley speaks of the neglect 
of modern history. For the following live of the teaching of Wilhelm Roseher, Bruno 
years Ashley remained at Oxford, pur- Hildebrand, and Karl Knics—the pioneers 
suing his st udies and doing u certain of the historical method in Germany—and 
amount of private coaching. In 1882 he proceeds to enunciate principles that com- 
was awarded the Lothian essay prize. Ilis plelcly undermine the assumptions of the 
interest in economic history was greatly classical school. 

stimulated by attendance at the course of Ashley remained four years at Toronto 
lectures given in the winter of 1881-1882 engaged in the organization of a new de- 
hy Arnold Toynbee |Vpv. | on the Industrial partmeut. He then removed in 1892 to 
Revolution. It was, indeed, partly from Harvard, where a chair of economic bis- 
the notes which Ashley took that it was tory, the first in the English-speaking 
possible to prepare the lectures for publi- world, had been created for him. The 
cation after Toynbee’s death. Toynbee’s second part of ins Introduction appeared in 
pioneer work owed little or nothing to 1893. It covered the later Middle Ages with 
continental influences. Ashley, however, some excursions into the Tudor period, 
during these years made three short visits The original plan of dealing with fact and 
to Germany which had the most important contemporary speculation side by side was 
hearing on his thought and work. Hence- retained, but the subjects were treated in 
forth, the enthusiasm for social reform greater detail. In the preface Ashley pleads 
which he admired in Toynbee was blended for a truce in the controversy about 
with that devotion to scholarship which method, a subject which he had dwelt upon 
characterized the German school of eeo- in his inaugural address at Harvard (rc- 
mmiie historians. Ashley mastered the printed in Surveys, Historic and Economic, 
German literature of I lie subject , although 1900). But he remained thoroughly con- 
lie did not come under the personal in- vineed oT the value of the historical ap- 
II uenee of ils exponents. It was not until p roach as a menus of interpreting economic 
1002 that he met Gustav Sehuiuller, the phenomena. To the present generation 
leading exponent of the historical ap- lii.s constant assertion of his point of view 
proneh to economies, whose work had and his references, mostly in conversation, 
particularly impressed him. In 1885 Ash- to the opposition which it encountered, 
ley was elected fellow of Lincoln College, vehement though it was, suggest that he 
Oxford, and he was later appointed lee- exaggerated the importance of the con- 
turer at Corpus Christ i College. The Oxford (lid. The fact is that the issue has now 
tutorial system, however, had no great lost most of its significance. The subjects 
attraction for him, and it can be gathered which mainly occupied Ashley’s attention 
from his subsequent references lhal he was during the years which he spent at Unr¬ 
oot sorrv to escape from it. vard may he gathered from the essays and 

The year 1888 proved a decisive one in \ reviews collected in his urveys, IJistoHc 
Ashley's career. In the spring Jie was ap- and Economic. lie followed with eager 
pointed professor of polilira! economy ami interest the work on medieval agrarian 
eonslitutioJial history in the university of and burgled history which was then up- 
Toronto. lief ore his departure for Canada penring in England and on the Continent; 
he married Annie Margaret (died 11)2*2), but his mind was turning to problems of 
daughter of George llirkbeek Hilt |<|.v.|, eighteenth-century commercial history, 
the Johnsonian scholar. After his arrival in and his essays on The Tory Origin of Free 
Canada appeared the lirst part, of . in Julrn- Trade Policy and The Commercial PcgisIn¬ 
duction to English Economic History and fion of England and the /hncrican Colonics 
Theory (lHKH). Dedicated to the memory are notable contributions to the clucida- 
of Arnold Toynbee and containing a chap- lion of mercantilism in theory and practice, 
ter which drew attention Lo German rc- In 1900 Mason College, Birmingham, 
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was converted into the university of 
Birmingham, and in the following year 
Ashley was appointed its first professor of 
commerce. The task which lie hud to face 
was a formidable one, for lie had to work 
out a scheme of study for which there were 
no English precedents. Academic opinion 
was sceptical, if not definitely hostile, and 
business men had to he converted to the 
idea. Ashley decided to base the degree in 
commerce broadly on economics and eco¬ 
nomic history, with special reference to the 
RtruetUTC, organization, and administra¬ 
tion of industry. Ho also made provision 
in the course for accounting, industrial law, 
and one or more modern languages. It is a 
tribute to his wisdom that the courses for 
degrees in commerce subsequently adopted 
by other British universities follow the 
main lines of bis original scheme. Ashley 
held the clmir of commerce at Birmingham 
until his retirement in 1025 when lie was 
made professor emeritus; for the greater 
part of the period he was clean of the 
faculty of commerce, and from 1018 to 
1025 lie was also viec-principal of the 
university. 

Ashley’s settlement in Birmingham 
coincided with the beginnings of the tariff 
controversy launched by Joseph Chamber¬ 
lain. His repudiation of iaisser-faire eco¬ 
nomics and his experience in Canada and 
the United States had led him to question 
the free trade position. He was particularly 
impressed by the growing economic in¬ 
fluence of the United States in Canada, and 
felt that some kind of imperial commercial 
understanding was desirable. There was, 
indeed, a general impression Hint he was 
the academic adviser of the new protec¬ 
tionist movement, an impression which 
tended to obscure his real position. It was 
a disappointment to him that the tariff 
question became the subject of acute 
political dissension. Ilis sympathies with 
social reform were genuine and abiding: lie 
wished to see the revision of the fiscal 
system associated with a radical pro¬ 
gramme of social improvement. Thus to 
regard Ashley’s position from the strictly 
party point of view would be to discover 
in him many inconsistencies; hu t these arc 
due to the manner in which the parties 
chose to differentiate themselves rather 
than to any essential contradiction in the 
principles which lie upheld. His own posi¬ 
tion as defined in The Tariff Problem (ItiiYA) 
revealed singular detachment from mere 
party issues, 

From the time of the tariff controversy 
to his death Ashley w r as to some degree 
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involved in public affairs- The Wur and 
post-Wnr period naturally made great 
claims on him, Among the numerous com¬ 
mittees on which he served were the de¬ 
partmental committee on food prices (1010) 
mid the Sumner committee on Hie cost of 
living (11)18). lie was uppoinled n member 
of the royal commission on agrieulhuc 
(HI 10) and subsequently of the agricultural 
tribunal of investigation (December 1022- 
May 102-1). After his retirement he took a 
great interest in the work of the com¬ 
mittee on industry and trade, on which he 
was appointed in December 11121, and his 
inlhieneo can lie detected in some of its 
reports. 

.Such claims on his lime and the many 
administrative duties incidental to a grow¬ 
ing university, ns well as the demands of a 
busy industrial community, made it im¬ 
possible for Ashley to devote continuous 
attention to economic history, but on the 
two occasions when he was invited to giv’e 
special courses of lectures he turned to the 
subject in which he bad done such brilliant 
pioneer work arid for which lie always re¬ 
tained a peculiar affection. At Hamburg 
in 1012 he delivered eight lectures in which 
the whole ground of English economic 
history was reviewed. They were subse¬ 
quently published under the title or The 
Economic Organisation of England (Hi II) 
and have earned a well-merited popularity. 
In 10211 lie was appointed Eonl's lecturer 
at Oxford, and took ashissubjeetthe place 
of rye in the dietary of the English people. 
His work on the agricultural tribunal made 
it impossible for him to deliver the lee- 
lures, but on his retirement in 1025 he 
returned to the .subject with great- en¬ 
thusiasm, and explored agrarian history in 
order to substantiate his thesis. Although 
soon stricken with disease, he si niggled on 
with great courage, and the manuscript of 
his book was completed a few weeks before 
his death, which took place Ti July 1027 
at Canterbury, to which place he had re¬ 
tired, It appeared posthumously as The 
Bread of our Forefathers; an E/aymry in 
Hconnm it: /1 i star if (1028). 

Of nonconformist origin, Ashley became 
in later life a devout churchman. On 
several occasions lie preached in Minning- 
hmn cathedral and elsewhere; n seleclion 
of his discourses under the title of The. 
Christian Outlook (1025) reveals his real 
concern about I lie social jinpliealiuns of 
religion. In public speech his mailer was 
always excellent although his delivery was 
■slow. As nit ndmin fet.rulor he was caul ions. 
When at his ease lie could be delightfully 
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friendly and even playful, but in chance 
encounters and in conference lie was apt to 
give some offence where a man of greater 
intuition mid perhaps less sincerity would 
avoid arousing opposition. He was 
knighted in 1017, mid elected an honorary 
fellow of Lincoln College in 11)20. He was 
survived hy one son and two daughters. 

[The Times , 25 July 1027; Anne Ashley, 

William James Ashley, 100*2; Economic 
Journal, vol. xxxvii, 1027; Economic History 
Kevhto, vol. i, 1028; private information; 
personal knowledge.] 
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ASQUITH, HERBERT HENRY, first 
Eahii of Oxioitn and Asquith (1852- 
1028), statesman, was born at Croft House, 

Morley, Lancashire, 12 September 1852,land discouragement, in which headdedto 
the second son of Joseph Dixon Asquith, a slender income by lecturing and writing 
a nonconformist wool-spinner and weaver articles for the Spectator and Economist . 
of that place, by his wife, Emily, daughter The rare briefs which came his way were 
of William Wilkins, a wool-stapler of well argued, but he lacked some of the 
Huddersfield, Ilis father died when lie was superficial qualities which tell with juries 
eight years old, and his mother then went and ensure quick success. It was not until 
with her four children to live near her 1888 that ho began to make his mark at 
father at lludderslield ; there, and for a the bar, and then he caught the attention 
short lime at a Moravian hoarding-school of (Sir) .Robert Samuel Wright, afterwards 
at Fulneek, near Leeds, Asquith received u judge, at that time attorney-general’s 
his early education. In 3808 he was sent 1 devil’, and of Sir Henry James (after- 
with his elder brother (o live with relatives wards Lord James of Hereford), for both 
in London, and entered the City of London of whom he ‘devilled’, and to whom lie 
.School, then situated in Milk Street, off always acknowledged a great debt for help 
Cheapside, He remained ul t his school for in these early years, 
seven years and came strongly under the During this period Asquith devoted 
influence of Dr. Edwin Abbot t [q.v.], its most of his leisure to politics, speaking for 
most famous headmaster. Abbott early the Eighty Club at public meetings and 
marked him out as u hoy of brilliant pro- engaging in debate at local parliaments ns 
mise with an especially precocious talent an ardent Gludstoniaii liberal. In 1880, 
for speech-making, which was shown to being now fairly established at the bar, lie 
great advantage at. the school debating decided to stand for parliament, and after 
society. In 1870 Asquith proceeded In a week’s campaign was returned for East 
Hnlliol College, Oxford, having gained a Fife, a constituency which remained faith- 
classical scholarship ul the age of seven- fill to him for thirty-two years. Ilcatonce 
teen. He more l Iran fulfilled his school pro- made his mark in the House of Commons, 
jnisc at Oxford where lie obtained first! Ilis speeches were brief, pointed, tren- 
elasses both in classical moderations (1872) | elmnl, and admirably timed; it was said 
and lilvrac huumniores (187 J) and was j. from Hie beginning that he spoke with the 
awarded llic Craven scholarship (1S7I), authority of a leader and not ns a back- 
niter bring //mi ime a cress it for l he fieri- bencher. During this parliament lie coil- 
ford and I he Ireland scholarships. Asquith rtTitraled on the Irish question, and dis- 
was also in his last term president of the I inguished himself as a vehement opponent 
Oxford Union, where I he fame of bis ex- nf the coercive policy of Mr. Balfour, then 
ploits was banded on to nmny generations chief secretary for Ireland. But his chief 
of undcrgnuhmlex, Jmvell, like Abbott, opportunity enrnc in 18B8 when lie was 
predicted a great career for him, and nil appointed junior counsel for Charles 
liis Oxford contemporaries were of the Stewart Parnell [q.v.] before the Pnrncl/ 
same opinion. commission—Sir Charles Russell being 

In 3 87-1 Asquith was elected fellow of lender—and a brilliant cross-examination 
Balliol, the other fellowship of the same of one of the principal witnesses for The 
year being awarded to A. C. Bradley, Times not only * made’ him at the bar but 
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professor of poetry at Oxford, 1901-1006. 
About the same time he entered as a 
student at Lincoln’s Inn, and after a 
short residence at Balliol came to London, 
and for the next year was a pupil in cham¬ 
bers of the future Lord Justice Bowen, 
who confirmed what was now the usual 
opinion of his abilities. He was called to 
the bar in 187G. In 1877, in bis twenty- 
sixth yenr, lie married Helen, daughter of 
Frederick Mclland, a well-known Man¬ 
chester physician, and took up his residence 
at Eton House, in what used to be John 
Street, Hampstead. Asquith had early 
decided that his real career was to be in 
politics, and tlmt the bar was to be only 
a means to tlmt end. But in making his 
way at the bar he luid six years of strucale 
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greatly cnlmriml lira reputation in the 
House of Commons, whore lie made for- 


nmkihlc use of the knowledge gained on 
the commission., h'roin this time fur ward 
his legal pructicc increased by leaps mid 
hounds,, and Ji is name been me widely 
known in the country. lie look silk in 
181)0. 

As a tragic set-off to these successes 
came the loss of his wife, wlu> died of 
typhoid fever in September 1801, when 
they were on holiday together at Lumlusli 
in the Isle of Arran. ‘To me’, Asquith 
wrote to n friend some time afterwards, 
‘she was the gentlest and best of com¬ 
panions, a restricting rather than a stimu¬ 
lating inlhir.ncc, and knowing myself ns I 
<lo, I have often wondered that we walked 
so evenly together. I was only eighteen 
when I fell in love with her, and we married 
when wc were little more than boy and 
girl, In the cunt phrase our marriage was 
a “ great success” ; from first to hist it was 
never troubled by any kind of sorrow and 
dissension; and when the sun went down, 
it was in an unclouded sky. 1 Asquith was 
now left a widower with live young chil¬ 
dren (four sons and one daughter), and he 
had in front of him some of the hardest 
years of his life, 

Up to the autumn of 1800, it was gener¬ 
ally believed that the liberal party would 
come back to power with a large majority 
at the next election, but the Parnell divorce 
ease in November of that year, and the com¬ 
plications which followed from it, blighted 
that prospect, Tims, when the election 
ciunc in 181)2, the party had u majority of 
only 40, with which to undertake the for¬ 
midable tusk to which it was pledged of 
carrying a Home Rule Bill through parlia¬ 
ment. That task was doomed to failure 
from the beginning, hut, indomitable as 
ever, Mr. Gladstone was determined to try, 
and formed an exceptionally able Cabi¬ 
net with a strong infusion of younger men. 
Abandoning his former objection to put¬ 
ting into a Cabinet men who had not served 
an apprenticeship us undcr-socn.il aries, he 
made Asquith home secretary, and no ap¬ 
pointment received more general approval. 
Asquith thus became a Cabinet minister 
and Che holder of the principal secretary¬ 
ship of shite at the age of thirty-nine. 

In lasting three years the liberal govern¬ 
ment outlived tlie most sanguine expecta¬ 
tions of its friends, and at the end of that 
time Asquith was held to have justified 
and increased his reputation, lie had 
shown firmness and good sense on such 
questions as the demand for the release of 


Irish dynamiters, the holding of public 
meetings in Trafalgar Square, and the 
Rea fliers tone riots (August 18h:i); any 
one of these, if mishandled, might have 
put the government in jeopardy. He also 
left behind him an excellent administra- 
tive record, and steered an important fac¬ 
tory Bill through the House of (’ominous 
in isiM- and 181)15. Ilis reputation was now 
| lii inly established ns a del inter in the house, 
and as ati admirable speaker on platforms 
in the country. When parliament was dis¬ 
solved in JHtiu, lie was generally regarded 
as a future prime minister. 

In May 1804, while lie was home secre¬ 
tary, Asquith married as his second wife 
Margaret (Margot), youngest daughter of 
l Sir Charles Teniuml, first baronet, Jq.v.|, 
a young woman well known in London 
society for her brilliant gifts and originality 
of mind mid character. A seleclion (pub¬ 
lished in his biography) of the idlers that 
he wrote to her before their marriage, re¬ 
veals a deep and imaginative, side of his 
character which he kept veiled from I he 
public until the eml of bis life. The u-orld 
said that they were unequally matched; 
hut he remained us dcvoled to her lo the 
end as she was to him, and was unqualified 
jin his admiration of her gifts and in ac¬ 
knowledging the stimulus which she gave 
to his own less lively disposition. There 
were live children of this marriage, of 
I whom only two, a son and a daughter, 

I survived infancy. 

Asquith remained out ofofiiee for nearly 
eleven years—years of trouble and schism 
for the liberal party, from which at limes 
it seemed doubtful if it could ever recover. 
The resignation of Lonl Rosebery as lender 
of the party in 18 IKJ was followed by (be 
resignation of Sir William Human! from 
the same position in 1808, In Ihe kilter 
i year Asquith was much talked of for the 
! succession to t he leadership, hut he was 
resolved not to put himself into competi¬ 
tion with Sir Henry Campbell- Bnnnmnan, 
who had the claim ofseninrily, if willing to 
accept this ‘bed of !horns’, as Lord Rose¬ 
bery railed it. Asquith, moreover, was 
now busily engaged earning a large income 
at; the Imr, to which he had relumed in 
defiance of the convention which was sup¬ 
posed to prevent, an cx-Cabiiu I minister 
or, indeed, any privy councillor, from en¬ 
gaging in this profession, and he was not 
yet prepared to give his whole lime to 
public affairs. He was, in fact, very often 
absent from the House of Commons in 
these days, and some said Unit he was 
tiring of polities. 
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That was never so, hut politics were 
difficult and thorny enough for a liberal 
leader between the years 185)0 and 1002. 
The Boer War which broke out in the 
autumn of 1809 deeply divided the party 
and its lenders. There were JJL lie-Eng¬ 
landers, so called, who thought the War an 
iniquity and denounced it in unmeasured 
terms; there were ‘Liberal-Imperialists’ 
who thought it just and inevitable, at all 
events utter President Kruger’s ultima¬ 
tum. Asquith, although he had vigorously 
criticized the Cha/td/erhiiri-il/ihicr diplo¬ 
macy which led iij> to the War, was of the 
hitler opinion. This brought him into 
collision with Caiiiphcll-Hunnmiian who, 
although he udmiUed the inevitability of 
the War after the ultimatum, could never 
be brought to pronounce it just or, tak¬ 
ing into consideration the whole course 
of events, unavoidable. Little-England m 
and Libera I-Imperialist composed their 
differences temporarily for the ‘khaki’ elec¬ 
tion of October 1900, in which both si life red 
equally, but the trouble broke out anew 
afterwards, and in -June 11)01 Asquith pub- 
liely protested against Campbell-Baimer- 
man’s use of lhe phrase ‘methods or 
barbarism’ as applied to the fann-huruing 
practised by British troops in South Africa 
under the provocation of guerrilla warfare. 
Much recrimination followed, and the for¬ 
mation of the Liberal League by the Im¬ 
perialist group in February 1902 seemed to 
indicate that lhe whole group was about 
to follow Lord ltosehery in the Melinite 
separation’ which he had already an* 
noniiced on his own behalf. Hut by this 
time Asquith had come lo the conclusion 
that I lie quarrel had gone l oo far, and jn I 
the next lew weeks he used his influence 
successfully to make peace. 

The situation was eased by the ending 
of the War in May 1902, and before another 
year was out the conservative party, by 
its education policy and still more by rais¬ 
ing the fiscal question, had done whaL 

liberals had failed to do for themselves. 

reunited the liberal party. From now |o 
the end of the parliament, Asquith was 
foremost both in attacking the govern¬ 
ment and in defending free I rude ; and the 
speeches which he made in the country 
were models of trenchant and lucid ex¬ 
position of all aspects of the fiscal quest ion. 

Mr. Balfour's government resigned early 
in December HM15, and after ten and a hail' 
years of exclusion from o I lice the liberal 
party again had an opportunity of forming 
a ministry. The eiretiinstances at the 
moment were by no means uuspicions. 
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Lord Rosebery lmd just made a speech 
d assenting emphatically from the line taken 
by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, with 
Asquith’s consent, on the Irish question; 
and while the government was being 
formed a serious hitch occurred owing to 
the condition which Mr. ITaLdane and Sir 
Edward Grey sought to make that Asquith 
should be leader of the House of Commons 
while the new prime minister, Sir Henry 
tlurnpbeU-Bfinnerinan, should accept "a 
peerage and go to the Lords. Asquith, 
who hail, in tire meantime, accepted the 
cilice of chancellor of the Exchequer, was 
strongly opposed to any step which would 
lend to a crisis at that moment on an issue 
personal to himself; and when Campbell- 
Bannerman declined their condition, Hal¬ 
dane and Grey were persuaded to waive it, 
and to enter the government as secretary 
for war and foreign secretary respectively 
—appointments which were to be momen¬ 
tous in later years. At the election which 
followed in January 1906 the liberal party 
obtained an enormous majority mainly 
on the free trade issue, and for the next 
two years Campbell-Bannerman remained 
lender of the House of Commons, a position 
in which he greatly distinguished himself 
and—{is no one acknowledged more gencr- 
iinisly than Asquith—belied all the fears 
| Unit had been expressed about his capacity 
for leadership. 

In these two years the struggle between 
Lords and Commons, which was to last 
continuously for the next five years, en¬ 
tered upon its lkrst stage. The House of 
Lords cither rejected or amended out of 
recognition the bills to which the liberal 
government attached most importance— 
education bills, land bills, franchise bills— 
iuid feeling ran high on this treatment of 
liberal legislation just after n great liberal 
triumph in the country, Asquith, as had 
been expected, proved the most formidable 
debater on the government side in these 
controversies; but his principal work was 
as chancellor of the Exchequer, and lie was 
responsible for three budgets (1900, 1907, 

I and 1908), the hist of which lie introduced 
I idler he had become prime minister. As 
a financier, he was orthodox, thrifty, and 
progressive. In his first. budget he took off 
l lie l.v. per Inn coal export tax,and reduced 
the tea tax from (id. to ad. Jn bis second 
lie established the difference between 
earned and unearned income for income- 
tax, and revised the whole system of grants 
in aid of local authorities, substituting 
equivalent grants for car-marked taxes. 
In his third he made the first provision 
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for old n£t; pensions, ut Hie some time 
reducing the sugar tax from 'Jr/. to 2d. 
Ho took especial pride in having instituted 
old age pensions, and was uble to claim 
that, in spite of this new demand on the 
Exchequer, he had reduced debt at the 
rate of from li to 15 millions a year out of 
taxation. 

In February 1008 Campbell-Bannerman 
fell dangerously ill, and it soon becume 
known that he was dying. His relations 
with Asquith had been intimate and affec¬ 
tionate, and Asquith on his side was re¬ 
luctant to take any step which might be 
painful to him or retard the hope of his 
recovery, while it was yet possible to hope. 
The gover nment was carried on with great 
difliculty in his absence during the next 
six weeks, and at the end of tlmt time 
Crimp he) l-Ihm norm nil’s doctors declared 
his resignation to be imperative. King 
Edward VII was then at Biarritz, and in¬ 
stead of returning to London, summoned 
Asquith to 4 kiss hands' as prime minister 
at that French watering-place—a method 
of procedure which exposed him to no little 
criticism. Asquith departed for Biarritz 
on 5 April, 6 kissed hands’ on 0 April, 
and came buck ns prime minister the 
following day, with the list of his minis¬ 
ters approved. The most important 
changes which he made in the previous 
administration were the appointments of 
Mr. Lloyd George to be chancellor of the 
Exchequer, of Mr. Reginald M 0 ICenrm to 
he first lord of the Admiralty, and of Mr. 
Winston Churchill to be president of the 
Board of Trade. 

Never was n political succession less dis¬ 
puted than that of Asquith to the prime 
ministership in April 11)08. There were no 
rivals in the held, and lie came to the 
highest place by common consent. But no 
one at that moment thought it likely or, 
indeed, possible that he would hold this 
place for nearly nine years—the longest 
continuous period for which it had been 
held by one man since Lord Liverpool’s re¬ 
signation in 1827. In April 11)08 the liberal 
tide was visibly ebbing from its bigh-waler 
mark of 1000 ; almost nil the legislation on 
which the party had set its heart hud been 
brought to a standstill owing to the resis¬ 
tance of the House of Lords; and failing 
the means of overcoming this obstruction, 
the government was losing prestige in t he 
country and seemed doomed, if it survived, 
to a sterile ‘ploughing of the sands’. No 
one then foresaw that the House of Lords 
itself would provide the issue which would 
prolong the life of the government and 
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keep the liberal tide Mowing mil il the out¬ 
break of the European War in 11)14. 

The issue arose out of luinnee. By the 
end of 1008, it had become clear that the 
large and unexpected increase in the Ger¬ 
man navy would require a corresponding 
effort on the part of the British govern¬ 
ment. The necessity was challenged by 
certain members of the Cabinet, who saw 
with dismay the prosper:!, of flu? surplus 
which they had car-marked for social re¬ 
form being absorbed by Hie demands of 
Mie Admiralty. A sharp struggle followed, 
in which I he Admiralty secured an even 
bigger programme than if had at lirst de¬ 
manded ; but the Cabinet decided that 
money should be found Imth for the con¬ 
struction of new ships and for the social 
programme which it had previously con¬ 
templated. The budget of HJOl) which Mr, 
Lloyd George introduced for this purpose, 
with its fourteen millions of extra taxa¬ 
tion, may seem a modest effort to a later 
generation, but it led to a violent agitation, 
in which the proposed nesv land taxi s were 
specially singled out for denunciation, and 
on the last day of November il was rejected 
by the House of Lords, This raised a con¬ 
stitutional question of the lirsL magnitude. 
For at least 250 years it had been assumed 
by all parties that the power of the purse 
belonged to the House <>r Commons, and 
to that House alone ; and it was clear that., 
iT the House of Lords could establish ils 
right to hold up supply, it would have ac¬ 
quired the power of dissolving parliament 
and bringing any government to which 
it objected to a standstill. In fact, the 
hereditary assembly would have the whip- 
hnnd of the elective. 

Asquith immediately took up the chal¬ 
lenge and appealed to the country. At the 
election which followed, in January It) 10, 
the government secured a majority of 124 
—a majority large enough for ordinary 
purposes, but not large enough to over¬ 
come the opposition of the Irish if they 
carried their objection to certain taxes to 
the length of voting against tin? budget, 
when il was again presented to the House 
of Commons. For sonic weeks lhe late of 
both the budget and t he governnu nl. was 
in doubt, but Asquith stood linn against 
any change to conciliate Hie Irish, and in 
the end the laLlcrgnvc way and lhe budget 
was passed by a majority of 118 in the 
House of Commons on 27 April HI 10, and 
accepted without a division by the House 
of Lords on the following day. But the 
liberal party was now unanimously of 
opinion that the government could not 
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content itself with procuring the sub- 
mission of the House of Lords on the one 
issue of the budget and continue to accept 
its unqualified supremacy over all other 
legislation. Simultaneously with the pass¬ 
ing of the l)iidget, Asquith had prepared 
and presented to the House of Commons 
a scheme for limiting the powers of the 
House of Lords by providing that a Bill 
which had been passed by the House of 
Commons in three successive sessions 
should, after a minimum period of two 
years from its first introduction, auto¬ 
matically become law in spile of its rejec¬ 
tion in each of those sessions by the House 
of Lords. This was the plan which the 
liberal party had adopted in 11)07, and it 
was now the parly’s unanimous demand 
that it should occupy the first place in the 
government programme. 

It was evident from the beginning, how¬ 
ever, that such a plan would not he ac¬ 
cepted by the House of Lords except under 
pressure of a creation of peers, or the 
threat of such a creation, to overcome its 
resistance. No one saw this more clearly 
than King Edward, who had warned 
Asquith before the election of January 
1010 that if the question of the House of 
Lords veto was raised in addition to that 
of the budget in l lie new house, lie would 
not ‘feel justified in creating new peers 
until after a second general election*, at 
which the veto would be the sole and ac¬ 
knowledged issue. The natural sequence 
of events was broken by the death of King 
Edward in May 111 10, and for the next few 
months Asquith endeavoured to reach a 
settlement of the House of Lords and other 
constitutional questions through a con¬ 
ference of the leaders of hoLh parties. 
When this attempt broke down, he decided 
to dissolve parliament at once and to hold 
the second election on the House of Lords 
question for which King Edward had 
stipulated as the condition of using the 
royal prerogative to create peers. But 
before doing so he felt it necessary to 
satisfy himself that King George V would 
accept this second election us the final and 
sufficient test of the popular will, as pre¬ 
sumably his father would have done. Ac¬ 
cordingly, on 10 November, Asquith put 
the question to the king in an interview 
lit Buckingham Palace, and obtained from 
him a 4 hypothetical understanding’, as he 
afterwards described it, that, if Lhe govern¬ 
ment obtained 1 a sulVicient majority' at 
the coming election, he (the king) would 
create peers in sullicient numbers to over¬ 
come the resistance of the House of Lords, 
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should it resist in the teeth of the popular 
verdict. It was agreed that this under¬ 
standing should be divulged to no one 
except members of the Cabinet, unless it 
proved necessary to give effect to it in the 
new parliament. 

Asquith always hoped that this neces¬ 
sity would not arise, and that, if the popu¬ 
lar verdict was decisive, the House of 
Lords would bow to it without waiting foT 
a creation of peers. In this way he hoped 
Hint the king would be kept out of the 
controversy which was bound to follow, 
if the understanding were made public 
either before the election or while the 
measure was being debated in the new 
parliament. To a considerable extent this 
hope was realized, but although the elec¬ 
tion of December 1910 gave the govern¬ 
ment a majority of 120, the House of 
Lords continued its resistance up to the 
last stages of the Parliament Bill which 
it amended in sueli a way as to defeat 
its principal objects. On 24 July, when 
the House of Commons met to consider the 
Lords’ amendments, Asquith stood at the 
box for half an hour unable to make him¬ 
self heard against the organized clamour of 
his opponents, and the house had to be 
content with learning the intentions of the 
government from the report of his un¬ 
delivered speech in the next dny’s papers. 
It now became necessary to reveal that the 
king was prepared to use his prerogative if 
the peers persisted in their opposition, but 
even under this pressure the Bill was only 
passed by n majority of 17 after agitated 
debates in which Asquith was hotly as¬ 
sailed for having ‘coerced the king’. 

To the end of his life Asquith warmly 
repudiated this charge. The position was 
one, in his opinion, in which neither king 
nor minister had any option. The minister 
could not have undertaken another elec¬ 
tion without satisfying himself that, if a 
sufficient majority w'as obtained, the result 
would be decisive; the king could not, as 
the event proved, have obtained another 
minister who could have survived either 
in the existing parliament or in the new 
parliament. Opinions may differ ns to the 
policy of the Parliament Act, but it is now 
scarcely disputed that the king’s action 
was in strict accord with his constitutional 
duties and that Asquith, in peculiarly 
diMietilt circumstances, chose the method 
best calculated to keep the crown out of 
political controversy. 

At the election of December 1010, 
Asquith made it clear that the removal of 
the absolute veto of the House of Lords 
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Wtt» in tended by the government to clear 
the way to other liberal legislation which, 
till then, Imd been obstructed by 1 lie peers; 
and in April 1012 he introduced a Home 
Kulc Hill, proposing, for the third time 
since Mr. Gladstone's effort in 1880, to set 
up a subordinate parliament in Ireland. 
The accumulated bitterness of the party 
struggles of previous years now found vent 
in the opposition to this Hill. Before the 
year was out the proteslant counties of 
Ulster, under the leadership of Sir Edward 
Carson and with the support of union- 
ist leaders, began to drill and arm wilh 
u view to resisting the Hill if it became 
law, declaring this to he the only alter¬ 
native remaining to them, now that the 
veto of the House of Lords wns removed. 
This placed the government in extreme 
difficulty. It was warned that any legal 
proceedings which it might take would 
almost certainly be abortive, since in the 
heated state of opinion it was impro¬ 
bable that juries would convict; and 
Irish supporters of the government were 
strongly opposed to ‘British coercion’ 
being applied to any party in Ireland. 
Asquith held his hand, and during the next 
eighteen months endeavoured by all pos¬ 
sible means to narrow down the held of 
controversy and bring the opposing parlies 
to reason. The agitation continued un¬ 
abated in the meantime, and among ils 
more serious incidents was the inlimalitm 
in March 1014 of a group of o El leers at the 
Currngh camp in Ireland, in answer to a 
question put lo them by their commanding 
ofliecr, that they would accept dismissal 
from the service rather than take part in 
the coercion of Ulster. Asquith was of 
opinion that such a question might never 
to have been put to them, and that the 
whole matter had been seriously mis¬ 
handled by the military authorities. The 
country and the House of Commons were 
greatly disturbed by this event, and in 
order to restore discipline and reassure the 
public, Asquith himself assumed the secre¬ 
taryship for war and was actually serving 
in that capacity when the European War 
broke out (28 duly). 

After much patient negotiation, in which 
the king played a useful part, the Irish 
controversy was reduced Lo the question of 
the precise area Lo he excluded, and the 
conditions on which that area should vole 
itself out or vote itself in. This was sub¬ 
mitted to a conference of party leaders at 
Buckingham Palace on 14 July 1014, but 
even then the leaders failed to agree, and 
the future was still in doubt when the War 
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enine to suspend the controversy. The 
Home Iluh; Bill was passed into law in 
September 1014 after the War had broken 
out, but was accompanied by a suspensory 
Bill postponing its operations until the 
War was over. A parallel controversy went 
on during the same years about the ’Welsh 
Disestablishment Bill which was dealt with 
in the same way w hile the War cont inued, 
but was accepted afterwards by general 
consent. 

During those years of agitating contro¬ 
versy between the male parlies in the 
electorate, Asquith became n special target 
of the mililant suffragists who were do 
rnnnding votes for women and pursuing 
their campaign with acts of obstruction 
aiul violence. For the greater part of his life 
he was an opponent of women’s suffrage, 
and he both spoke and voted against the 
resolutions and bills introduced into the 
House of Commons for the enfranchise¬ 
ment of women. Ilis reasons were frankly 
sentimental. As his correspondence shows, 
lie rated the capacity and intelligence of 
women very high, and had no more in¬ 
timate confidants on serious matters than 
his wife and a few chosen women friends. 
But he considered that women in general 
would lose rather than gain by engaging in 
the rough and tumble of polities, and lie 
saw no middle course, between enfranchis¬ 
ing them and admitting them to parlia¬ 
ment, uml for this linnl step he was not 
prepared. 11 is opposition, however, an lie 
explained to the house in one of the de¬ 
bates on the subject (0 May HU a) was 
‘not dogmatic or limit 1 , lie would with¬ 
draw' it if, first, clear proof were given that 
an overwhelming majority of women de¬ 
sired to be enfranchised, and secondly, if 
it were shown that the absence of direct 
representation in the House of Commons 
caused the neglect hy parliament of ttic 
.special needs and interests of women. He 
considered that these conditions had been 
reasonably fulfilled by the experience of 
women’s work in the Mur and the new 
position which lhey were evidently going 
to occupy in industry, The demand per¬ 
sisted, and there could no longer he any 
question of i heir special ini crest in legislu- 
tion. Accordingly Ik; supported their en- 
franelusi-menl in the Act nT HUH, and in 
the following year the removal of the bar 
to their sitting in parliament;. 

Grave and difficult ns were; the domestic 
controversies of these years, foreign affairs 
in the end overshadowed Lhein all. Few 
British ministers can have laid to face 
more, and more dangerous, crisc9 in the 
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game period of time us Asquith in the six 
years from the date on 'which he became 
prime minister to the outbreak of the 
European War* Ilis complete accord dur¬ 
ing these years with Sir Edward Grey, the 
foreign secretary, lie reckoned one of the 
most fortunate circumstances or his life, 
nml the perfect partnership of the two 
men saved him from the friction ho usual in 
the relations, between prime minister and 
foreign secretary, and kept the govern¬ 
ment steadfast to a continuous line of 
policy. Asquith was anxious to i)nd any 
means of conciliating Germany, I ml; loyally 
to the French entente and security against 
the challenge of the increasing German 
ileet he considered to he the two essentials 
of British policy. In the many struggles 
within his Cabinet about the increases in 
the British navy deemed necessary to meet 
the German competition, lie was in variably 
a strong supporter of wbat the Admiralty 
thought necessary for safely, and he 
brought all the arts of persuasion to bear 
upon liis colleagues who were unconvinced 
or reluelant. On the other lmud, lie was 
strongly opposed to scattering the re¬ 
sources of the country between army and 
navy in Lime of peace, and in a lively pas¬ 
sage in bis Genesis of the War (1D12B) lias 
replied to the charge that lie did not ‘raise 
an army* on the coni incut a! model in the 
years before the AVur, lie believed, ns 
did most responsible men in both parties, 
tlmt no government could have persuaded 
the British people Vo accept compulsory 
military service except under the pressure 
of extreme necessity, and be claimed for 
bis government that in keeping the navy 
beyond challenge and maintaining the ex¬ 
peditionary force and territorial army, it 
had made a larger effort, in naval and mili¬ 
tary preparation limn any other govern¬ 
ment in the same space of time. 

The successive crises arising out of the 
annexation of Bosnia-llerzeguvinu in 10(18, 
the dispatch of the German warship Pan¬ 
ther to Agadir in 1011, and the Balkan 
Wars of 101 li-11)Id tested the nerve of his 
government, to the utmost, and not less 
because some of them coincided with the 
tensest moments in domestic affairs. The 
Agadir crisis, for example, rail side by side 
with the Parliament Bill in 1011 ,and while 
the Beers and Commons were at grips 
Asquith and his Cabinet had seriously to 
consider the possibility that in another 
week Great Britain would be plunged into 
war with Germany. In all these emergen¬ 
cies Asquith's steadiness and composure 
were of the highest value* 
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Asquith has left it on record in his 
Memorics and Reflections (1028) that in the 
final crisis of July to August 1014 he 
started with five leading ideas on policy: 
(1) Great Britain has no obligations of any 
kind either to France or Russia to give 
them military or naval help; (2) Great 
Britain must not forget the tics created by 
her long-standing and intimate friendship 
with France; (il) it is against British in¬ 
terests that France should be wiped out as 
a great power; (4) Great Britain cannot 
allow Germany to use the Channel as a 
hostile base; (5) Great Britain has obliga¬ 
tions to Belgium to prevent her from being 
utilized and absorbed by Germany. Aii 
live of these idcus had been embodied in 
the policy of Asquith’s government in the 
previous years. In the Groy-Cambon corre¬ 
spondence of 1012 it was laid down for the 
information of the French that all final 
decisions rested with the British parlia¬ 
ment. In the naval negotiations with Ger¬ 
many following the mission of Viscount 
Haldane [q.v.] to Berlin in the same year, 
a German formula which would have de¬ 
tached Great Britain from France and 
compelled her to remain neutral in the 
event of a German attack upon France was 
definitely declined, and in reporting the 
government’s decision Asquith told the 
king that British interests alone, apaTt 
from consideration for France, required its 
refusal. The British documents in regard 
to the neutrality of Belgium further show 
l hut the British government made it quite 
dear that it would not be a party to the 
violation of Belgian territory by any power, 
arid Marshal doffre has revealed in his 
fthhnoircN that a French plan, which might 
have anticipated the German incursion by 
entering Belgian territory in advance of 
the Germans, had to be abandoned in 
November 1012 on tlmt account. When 
llie crisis came, all these ideas and motives 
worked together to the conclusion that 
honour ami policy alike required British 
intervention; anri Asquith himself never 
wavered in the view that a victory of Ger¬ 
many over France, lending, ns it almost 
earlairily would have done, to German con- 
Irol of Belgium and the Channel ports, and 
lo a combination of hostile Hoots in Ger¬ 
man hands, would leave Great Britain and 
lbe British Empire in a position of the 
gravest peril, ill's colleagues have left 
I heir testimony tlmt when the final crisis 
came, bis handling of the Cabinet was 
masterly. He knew where he would stand; 
but lie knew also the importance of keeping 
the government united, and the unwisdom 
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of forcing tlie hands of colleagues who 
shared his responsibility. By his patience 
and suasion he accomplished the feat, 
which at the beginning had seemed im¬ 
possible, of bringing Cabinet and country 
to the all but unanimous conclusion that 
British participation in the AVar was a 
stern necessity. 

Asquith's government, by common con¬ 
sent, bundled the first stages of the Euro¬ 
pean War with remarkable skill and 
success. The navy was at its stations at 
the critical moment; the six divisions of 
the Expeditionary Force were conveyed 
to France swiftly, secretly, and without a 
hitch. The plans devised in previous years 
to prevent panic and to enable business to 
continue worked with admirable eflleieney. 
The appointment of Lord Kitchener as 
secretary for war was hailed os a master¬ 
stroke. 13ut in Great Britain, as in other 
countries, both government and public 
were utterly unprepared for the prolonged 
and devastating struggle which followed. 
When the retreat from Mons had been 
retrieved by the victory of the Marne 
(September 1DH), hopes ran high that the 
War would be ‘over before Christmas’, 
and the grim war of attrition which now 
set in presented all the governments con¬ 
cerned with unheard-of problems as to men, 
munitions, find supply. Within Asquith’s 
government were jnlluentiul men, especi¬ 
ally Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Winston 
Churchill, who believed tlmt the war of 
attrition could be avoided by a l inore 
imaginative strategy* which would dis¬ 
cover alternatives to nn incessant ham¬ 
mering at trench barriers on the Western 
front; and Asquith himself made one 
exception—in favour of the Dardanelles 
expedition (February 1015)—to the belief 
which he otherwise strongly held that 
victory could only be attained by con¬ 
quering the main German army in France, 
The Dardanelles expedition miscarried 
partly because an initial confusion between 
a purely naval and joint naval and military 
attack robbed it of the element of surprise, 
and partly because, when it had failed ns 
a surprise, sulllcient men and munitions 
could not be spared from the Western 
front to ensure its success. 

The failure of the Dardanelles expedi¬ 
tion in its initial stage coincided with an 
agitation on the subject of munitions on 
which Asquith had borne uncomplainingly 
much unfair criticism, and the two tilings 
together brought the purely liberal govern¬ 
ment, which had been in office since 1900 
and had survived two general elections, to 
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an end (May 1015). Asquith now formed 
a coalition Cabinet in which the principal 
unionist leaders and one member of the 
labour puTty (Arthur Henderson) were 
included. 

For the purpose of the War the Coalition 
government was no improvement on jtg 
predecessor. The new men needed to he 
informed about everything from the be¬ 
ginning; all the parties expected to he 
represented on any body to which the 
conduct of the War was deputed; parly 
feeling persisted and caused acute divisions 
on subjects like compulsory service and 
the treatment of the Irish question after 
the rebellion of Easter 191ft. Asquith's 
ollleial biography tells a story of incessant 
struggles on these and other questions 
within the Cabinet; and throughout its 
existence Mr. Lloyd George maintained a 
running fight with Lord Kitchener and the 
principal military authorities, demanding 
a complete change in the direction of the 
War, by which he meant the transfer of 
the chief part of the array from the 
Western to the Eastern front. Then, us 
later under his own government, tin’s pro¬ 
posal encountered the all hut unanimous 
opposition of the commanding olheexs, 
British and French. Both protested tlmt 
the enemy would have the enormous ad¬ 
vantage of interior lines against the lung 
and uncertain communications of the 
Allies, to say nothing of the inadequacy of 
the ports and bases of supply and other 
geographical obstacles to campaigns in the 
East. Tiic French especially were deter¬ 
mined that none other Limn their own 
country should he the main theatre of 
war, while it was in the occupation of the 
enemy. 

The French, nevertheless, made an ex¬ 
ception to their own rule in favour of the 
Salonika expedition (October 1915), which 
proved a grave embarrassment to the 
Brilish government. Asquith opposed it 
to the ut most of his power, lmt the French 
forced his hands, and by so doing compelled 
the evacuation of the Dardanelles, since 
troops could not be found simultaneously 
Tor both expeditions. The evacuation nf 
the Dardanelles (December 1915) without 
the loss of u man was a great, military feat, 
but in the: public mind it set I lie seal of 
failure on the greatest military operation 
of the year HUB, and, combined with the 
ill success of the great offensives in France 
in the autumn of the same year, did much 
to sap the credit of the Coalition govern¬ 
ment. 

Asquith met these troubles with his 
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usual fortitude, mid the next few months long been, pressing for n ‘change in the 
were occupied in preparing the Somme direction of the War’. In the last days of 
offensive and in instituting compulsory November and the beginning of December 
service which, after the failure of the Derby 1010 a series of skilful manoeuvres in which 
scheme of recruiting in the autumn of 1015, Sir Edward Carson, Lord Beaverbrook, 
he thought inevitable. This, however, cn- and finally, though with some reluctance, 
countered ilcrce opposition from many Mr. Bonar Law, plaj'cd the principal parts, 
different quarters, mid once more it needed led the unionist members of the Cabinet to 
all Asquith’s skill and patience to carry it transfer their support from Asquith to Mr. 
through without breaking up his Cabinet. Lloyd George, and Asquith with all his 
In the spring of 11)10 came the Irish re- principal liberal colleagues thereupon re¬ 
bellion, which Asquith met characteristic- signed (5 December 1010). Mr. Lloyd 
ally by going to Ireland and informing George proposed that the direction of the 
himself about all aspects of the situation. War should be taken out of the hands of 
He came back convinced that the only way the Cabinet and intrusted to a war council 
to stem the tide of anti-British feeling was of four with himself as chairman and 
at once and without wailing for the end Asquith exercising only a shadowy and 
of the War to set up parliamentary Home titular control as prime minister. Asquith 
Itulc h>r the South of Ireland. In this he was not unwilling to delegate some of his 
had the support of Mr. Balfour and Mr. executive functions, provided that his final 
Bonar Law, and even of Sir Edward Car- control was unimpaired, but conversations 
son, but the opposition of other conscrva- between the two men left it in extreme 
tive members of the Cabinet, and especially doubt whether this was Mr. Lloyd George’s 
of Lord Lnnsdowne, proved too strong and, intention, and the group of newspapers 
to his great disappointment, he was com- which supported him made it quite clear 
pelted to drop the project. that nothing less than Asquith’s complete 

In after years German soldiers confessed supersession was the object aimed at. 
that the Somme offensive had played the Throughout this controversy Asquith had 
principal part in exhausting the military the support of all his liberal colleagues, and 
power of Germany, but this result was not up to the beginning of December unionist 
apparent at the time, and when, after ministers, with the exception of Mr. Bonar 
heroic struggles arid immense losses, tlie Law, lmd expressed a strong preference for 
fighting died down in the autumn of 1010, his leadership. But at the critical moment 
the enemy seemed to be as firmly cn- a mistaken belief on his part that they had 
trenched as ever on French soil. All the suddenly deserted him led to obscure cross- 
anxictics and disappointments of these purposes between him and them, in the 
times were now concentrated on Asquith, course of which they forced his hands by 
and lie became the subject of violent and resigning. Whether the result would have 
unscrupulous newspaper attacks which been different if Mr. llonar Law had ac- 
hnd the avowed object of driving him from quainted Asquith with the resolution passed 
office. lie hnd from the beginning accepted by unionist ministers at their meeting 
the fullest responsibility for everything (Sunday, 3 December), and thus allowed 
that went wrong, stood between the sol- him to explore the position for himself, 
diers and impatient criticism at all critical has been much debated ; but Mr. Bonar 
moments, and scrupulously refrained from Law, for reasons which he thought good, 
advertising his own activities or claiming withheld this resolution from Asquith, and 
credit for himself. These were conspicuous the first war Coalition came to a close in a 
merits which won him the respect and con- scene of confusion and misunderstanding, 
fldcncc both of the soldiers in the field and Mr. Lloyd George now succeeded Asquith 
of his intimate colleagues. But they left us prime minister. 

him exposed to critics who knew how to The change in the direction of the War 
work on popular feeling against a man who which Mr, Lloyd George desired, namely, 
never defended himself, and the legend the transfer of the chief part of the British 
that he was lethargic, that he was ‘ waiting army from the Western to the Eastern 
and seeing* [see Life, i, 11 r>, for the origin Trout, proved as impossible under the new 
(1010) of the phrase], and even Unit he was regime as under the old, and the next year 
‘sparing the Germans* obtained a wide ( 1017 ) was one of the blackest of the War 
vogue in the autumn and winter of 1010. for the Allies. As leader of the opposition, 
The cry now went up from these hostile Asquith gave a general support to the 
quarters that Asquith should be displaced government and refrained from any but 
in favour of Mr. Lloyd George, who had the moiit moderate criticism; but in the 
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fallowing year nn incident occurred which 
gravely affected his fortunes and those of 
the liberal party. This was the debate on 
the letter which General (Sir) Frederick 
Maurice, the director of military opera¬ 
tions, Imperial General Staff, had ad¬ 
dressed to the newspapers after the spring 
disasters of 1018, challenging the state¬ 
ments made by Mr. Lloyd George and 
other members of the government respect¬ 
ing the strength of the army in France at 
the time of the great German offensive in 
March 1018. On the uppeimuice of this 
letter (7 May), Mr. Bourn- Law, speaking 
on behalf of (lie government, hud said that 
an impartial inquiry was necessary, anil 
proposed that it should be undertaken by 
three judges. Asquith, who greatly ob¬ 
jected to judges being invoked to decide 
questions which raised political issues, 
submitted an amendment in favour of a 
select committee of the House of Commons 
ns the proper tribunal. Upon thnt Mr. 
Lloyd George announced that the govern¬ 
ment would regard a vote for this amend¬ 
ment as a vote of censure upon itself, 
mid, withdrawing the proposal for inquiry, 
demanded a vote of eon (Id cnee from 
the House of Commons there und then. 
Asquith persisted in his amendment, and 
in the division which followed be and ion 
other liberals voted for it. No more was 
heard of this incident at the time, but in 
the following November, after the con¬ 
clusion of the armisLice, when the liberal 
and conservative leaders of the Coalilion, 
Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Bonnr Law, de¬ 
cided to hold an immediate election, 
Asquith and the other liberals who luu! 
voted for Ills amendment found themselves 
branded as having conspired against the 
government at the most critical moment 
of the country’s fortunes, and therefore as 
unworthy to be returned to parliament. 
Popular feeling ran so strongly at the time, 
nncl the joint appeal of the Coalition 
leaders had so destructive an effect on 
ordinary party loyalties, thnt the non- 
Conlition liberals were to nil intents and 
purposes wiped out, and Asquith himself 
was defeated in Last Fife—the con¬ 
stituency winch up till then hud returned 
him continuously for thirly-two years. 

This method of electioneering, and the 
extravagant and embarrassing promises of 
indemnities m\d other punitive measures 
against the late enemy which accompanied 
it, found few defenders in subsequent years, 
but the result was decisive at the time, 
The independent liberals were reduced 
to 26 in number, and Asquith himself 
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was out of parliament for the whole of 
Hie following year (II)Ml). Although his 
services were available for the Peace Con¬ 
ference at Versailles, the prime minister 
refrained from including him among the 
British delegates. lie Imre those rebuffs' 
with unfailing dignity ami fortitude, and 
at the beginning of the following year (1020) 
u by-election at Paisley offered him l he 
opportunity of returning to parliament. 
IIis campaign on that occasion is generally 
acknowledged to have been one of his 
finest oratorical efforts, and he used it to 
develop an all-round liberal programme 
and to state his views firmly about what he 
considered to he excessive and unworkable 
provisions in the peace treaties. lie had 
by Ibis lime come to the conclusion that 
there was no solution of lfie Irish question 
short of Dominion Home Rule, and on 
that subject he declared himself uncom¬ 
promisingly. 

Returning to parliament, Asquith de¬ 
voted himself mainly to Hie Irish question, 
and hotly denounced the method oT re¬ 
prisals adopted by the special force popu¬ 
larly called the * Black and Tims’, while 
again eouslanlly urging the solid ion of 
Dominion Home Rule. The prime minister 
spoke of (his ns madness, and others called 
it ‘treasonbut Asquith was undismayed. 
The policy which lie advocated was in 
fact adopted before the close of the year 
1021. From that lime onwards the (Nmli- 
tion rapidly disintegrated, and in the elec¬ 
tion which followed (November 1022), Hie 
conservative party, having thrown off Mr. 
Lloyd George, came back to power with 
Mr, Ronar Law as prime minister. There 
were 117 liberals of all seel ions (U1 indepen¬ 
dents, and 56 followers of Mr. Lloyd 
George) in the new house, and n reunion 
belwcen them was effected in the uulunin 
of 1028, when Mr. Baldwin, who had be¬ 
come prime minister on Mr. Bonar Law’s 
retirement in the previous May, suddenly 
dissolved parliament on the issue of free 
trade and protection. This reunion un¬ 
doubtedly saved free I rude for the time 
being, but it presented liberals with a very 
perplexing problem in the new parliament 
which met after the general election of 
December 1028. For although tin* con¬ 
servatives were in a minority of nearly a 
hundred, labour, which was the next 
strongest party, w ith 101 seals, could only 
farm a government with llie support of 
liberals, who wore 158 strong. Liberals, 
therefore, had to decide whether they 
should support labour in taking oUlee, or 
support Mr, Baldwin in continuing in 
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office, or take office themselves with the 
support of the conservatives. 

There Merc not a few who urged Asquith 
to adopt the third course, and he received 
strong assurances of conserval ivc support, 
if lie would lake it. But he was un¬ 
hesitatingly for enabling labour to take 
office. Ho thought that it would he 
seriously harmful to the public inti vest and 
on incitement to class antagonism for the 
two ‘middle-class’ parties to combine to¬ 
gether to deprive labour of ail opportunity 
which either of lhem would have claimed 
ns its right in like el reams lances; he held it 
to he impossible for Mr. Baldwin, al'lcr lie 
had told the country that he could not 
carry on without prol cation, let continue in 
office as if not hing hail happened, when lie 
had been refused permission to try that 
remedy; and he was not prepared either 
to enter into a coalition with conserva¬ 
tives or to take office depending on their 
support. Ilis decision has generally been 
regarded as constitutionally correct, and 
in keeping with the instinctive sense of 
fair play elm rad eristic of great parlia¬ 
mentary leaders ; bill the sequel was not a 
happy one for Ihc liberal party. Fruitful 
co-operation between labour and liberal 
proved impossible; and after eight months 
the labour government eame to an un¬ 
timely end (October IDlM) in w hat Asquith 
called ‘two squalid crises, cadi of which 
could have been avoided, or at least cir¬ 
cumvented, if they hud played their cards 
with a modicum of cil her luck or skill’. In 
the election llmt followed, llu: strange in¬ 
cident of the 1 Zinoviel’f’ Idler let loose a 
storm in the country which overwhelmed 
both liberal and labour, and Asquith him¬ 
self was defeated when he prescnlcd 
himself for re-clrdion at Paisley. Thus 
after thirty-eight years ended his career in 
the House of Luminous. 

The king immediately offered Asquith 
& peerage, and after a short period for 
redaction he accepted it and entered the 
House of Lords as Karl of Oxford and 
Asquith in 11)25. He was created K.(i. the 
Game year, lie remained leader of the 
liberal party for another eighteen months, 
hut his last, days in llmt rapacity wen' 
clouded by differences with Air. Lloyd 
(! Gorge,arising first.out. of the 1 doyd l lonrgr 
fund and coining to a climax at t he I mu* 
of the (icnernl Strike (May 11)20), when 
Mr. Lloyd (ieorge look action which, in 
Asquith’s view’, made an irreparable breach 
between them. In this view lie was sup¬ 
ported by nearly all Ids liberal colleagues, 
but the utliLude of the rank and file of the 
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party seemed to him ambiguous, and rather 
than face further dissensions he resigned 
his leadership in October 1020. 

Asquith's health had already begun to 
fail, but in the next year he had a partial 
recovery and lived quietly, seeing his 
friends and working at his book, Memories 
mi (1 Reflections. His years of office had left 
him much impoverished, nnd for sometime 
past he had turned to writing in order to 
supplement his income; in addition to 
many essays and addresses lie produced 
two hooks, the Genesis of the War (1020) 
and Fifty Years of Parliament (1920), 
which are contributions of high value to 
history and autobiography. To the end 
he preserved the dignity, fortitude, and 
charity which had characterized him 
throughout his life. He died at his country 
home, The Wharf, Sutton Courtney, Berk¬ 
shire, 15 February 1028, and having ex¬ 
pressed a strong wish that there should 
he no public funeral, lie was buried in the 
churchyard of that village. 

It was said after his death that Asquith 
w as the Mast of the Romans’, and there is 
much iu his character and career to justify 
l hat description. In his respect for institu¬ 
tions, his sense of decorum in public affairs, 
his dislike of mob-oratory and self-adver¬ 
tisement, his high sense of honour, he was 
in the line of classical English statesman¬ 
ship. If circumstances made him leader 
in a great democratic struggle, lie was, in 
liis own view, defending the historic House 
of Commons againstan innovation which, if 
not resisted, would have destroyed its prero¬ 
gative, and hccond noted the controversy on 
u high plane of serious argument. Like Mt. 
Clad stone he was defeated in his attempt 
to give Ireland parliament ary Home Rule, 
hut his effort fora timely sett lenient on the 
lines then proposed may well seem conser¬ 
vative in contrast with the solution after¬ 
wards adopted. lie had certain outward 
characteristics which lent themselves to the 
reproach of * wai t and see 1 whicliliis enemies 
t hrew hack at him, and his temperamental 
dislike of showy action undoubtedly was 
a drawback in w r ar, when the public looks 
for dramatic qualities in its leaders. But 
I lie curtain is seldom lifted on the part 
which he played behind the scenes without 
show ing him to have been prompt and de¬ 
cisive. lie took the War Office into his 
own hands during the Ulster troubles, and 
returned to it again at a very critical mo¬ 
ment in the War; lie played a principal 
part in bringing Italy into the War; he 
w ent to Ireland himself after the rebellion. 
He was immovable in defence of soldiers 
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in the field, or members of his Cabinet 
whom he thought unjustly blamed; he did 
imllmchingly many necessary but uiipopu- 
lur things, and bore the odium without 
complaint or explanation. In all these 
ways he earned the respect and trust of his 
colleagues, and conformed to the highest 
traditions of public life. In the end lie 
showed certain signs of weariness after his 
long term of ollicc and the incessant 
struggles and crises in which he had played 
the leading part, and he lacked the resi¬ 
lience to defend himself against the at¬ 
tacks which bore him down. Hub in the 
long period of his prime ministership he 
had played u continuous part in great and 
historic events such as bad seldom fallen 
to any British statesman, and it may be 
said that only i\ man of commanding 
abilities, iron nerve, and high integrity of 
character could have sustained it. 

Asquith's eldest son, Raymond, a mail 
of exceptional brilliance, was killed in 
action in 1010, and lie was succeeded as 
second earl by his grandson, Julian Ed¬ 
ward George (horn 1010). 

Asquith was of middle height; his frame 
unnthletic, but erect and firmly com¬ 
pacted. Spare till lie was in the ‘forties, 
in later life he Oiled out, and acquired in 
old age an ample habit of body. His face 
in early life was pale and ascetic, the eyes 
wide apart and if anything prominent 
rather than sunken, the nose substantial, 
the mouth full but firm ; the whole domi¬ 
nated by a massive brow from which a 
wave of hair swept hack. In middle age 
his complexion acquired a healthy red, the 
severe cast of feature yielded to a prevail¬ 
ing expression of serenity, the abundant 
hair silvered, yet his countenance still had 
austere phases. The mouth lmd contracted 
to the firm thin line which it tends to as¬ 
sume in lawyers; the forehead remained 
salient and formidable; and when lie was 
speaking or under a high light which set 
off the modelling of the bones, his face 
could assume a sternness, an expression of 
command and of authority, which was nt 
least as true a veiled ion of his elm racier 
as the geniality which normally overlay 
them* 

There arc portraits of Asquith by Sir 
William Orpon in the Council Room, Lin¬ 
coln’s Inn; by Sir John La very at the 
Reform Club; by Solomon J. Solomon nt 
the National Liberal Club, and by Field es 
Watt in lhiifiiol College hall. The last wus 
thought by liis friends to be the best like¬ 
ness. There arc also various busts; one by 
Mrs, Clare Sheridan at the Oxford Union ; 
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others at the City of London School, and 
in the Town Mull at Morley. Cartoons 
appeared in Vanity Fair M July 11)01 and 
17 March 11)10. 

[The Times, 10 February 1028 ; ,T. A. Spender 
and Cyril Asquith, Life of Lord (hford and 
Asquith, 2 vols., 1IK12; II. II. Asquith, The 
Genesis uf the War, 102a, b'ifty Vans of Parlia¬ 
ment, 2 vols., 11)2(1, Memories and licflrc lions, 
lS-VJ-n)27, 2 vols., 1928, Occasional Addresses, 
WKl-1910, 1018; Speeches inj the Lari uf Ox¬ 
ford and Asquith, edited by J. It. Herbert, 
1928 ; The Auiohionraphy of Margot Asquith, 
2 vols,, 1022 ; J. A. Spender, l.ife of Sir Henry 
Campbcll'llanncrmnn, 2 vols., 1020; A. (i. 
Gardiner, Life of Sir William Htm'uurt, 2 vols., 
102J1; Lord Morley, lhcoUcctions t 2 vols., 
1017.] J. A. SVKNnicn. 

AUSTEN, IIENRY IIAVKUSTTAM 
GODWIN- (IHID 1U2R), explorer and 
geologist, [Sec Goi>win*AL'STj:n.] 

RARING TON SMITH, Sia HENRY 
(18(1:1-10211), civil .servant. [See Smith, 
Sir IIkniiy Radi Nr, ton.] 

RAIL1IACIIE, Sir CLEMENT 
MEACIIER (1850-1021), judge, the eldest 
soil of the Rev. Clement Hailhuchc, a 
baplist minister mid secretary lo the Rap- 
list Missionary Society, by his wife, Emma, 
daughter of Erlwurd Augustus Meuchcr, 
of Ivinghor, Buckinghamshire, was horn 
at Leeds 2 November 1850. I Ms father be¬ 
longed to a Huguenot family which hud 
settled in Jersey. Hailhuchc was educated 
at the City of London School and at Lon¬ 
don University, where he look the degree 
of LLJL in 1877. After admission as a 
solicitor, he practised successfully for some 
years at Newport, Monmouthshire, Then, 
realizing his powers ns an ml vocal r, he 
entered as a student at the Middle Temple 
and was called to the bar in 1881). lie was 
made a bencher in 1912. 

Joining the South Wales circuit, where 
lie wus already well known as a solicitor, 
Ikiilhnehc at once became one of its busiest 
members, and ten years later he was re- 
eeiving briefs in eases of imparlance in 
London. He had made u Hose study of 
commercial law, and City firms who had 
business in I lie newly established Com¬ 
mercial Court were not slow to recognize 
his merits, In 11)08 he took silk with a 
group of distinguished juniors, which in¬ 
cluded the Hon. Frank Russell (afterwards 
Lord Russell of Killowen), (Sir) John 
Simon, and F. E. Smith (afterwards Furl 
of Birkenhead). At the moment (Sir) T. K. 
Serutton (afterwards Lord Justice) and 
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J, A. Hamilton (afterwards Viscount Sum¬ 
mer) were the favourite leaders in the Com¬ 
mercial Court, but their speedy elevation 
to the bench gave Bailhache an opening of 
which he took full advantage. His services 
were so often required in the Commercial 
Court that he was seldom engaged in cases 
which attracted public attention; nor had 
he the showy style which is expected of 
jury advocate. But in explaining to a 
judge a complicated set of facts and apply¬ 
ing to them the correct legal principles he 
had no superior, and his arguments were 
heard with interest and respect by all 
tribunals, llis addresses lost nothing in 
lucidity for being brief, and lie was a good- 
tempered uiul courteous opponent. 

In 1012 the congestion in the common- 
law courts was considerable, mul the ap¬ 
pointment of a judge under the recently 
passed Additional Judges Act of 1010 was 
decided upon. Lord Haldane, who had 
just succeeded Lord Loreburn as lord 
chancellor, promoted Bailhache to the 
bench with the entire approval of the bar. 
The customary knighthood followed in the 
same year. As a judge Bailhache was in¬ 
dustrious and self-reliant. He often pre¬ 
sided in the Commercial Court. Quick to a 
fault, lie disposed of a great quantity of 
work. Occasional complaints were made 
tlmt lie did not pay Niiilieicnt attention to 
the arguments of counsel, and his sum¬ 
mary treatment of a case sometimes led to 
a successful appeal. Ills judgments were 
easily delivered and well expressed, and, 
however di(lieuIt the topics under dis¬ 
cussion, lie preferred to deliver judgment 
without delay, 

The outbreak of war in 1014 brought a 
variety of problems to the Commercial 
Court, and with many of them Bailhache 
had to deal. Sunday v. Hritish and Foreign 
Marine Insurance Comp/my (1015, con¬ 
structive total loss by declaration of war), 
Decker Cray <(.* Co. v. London Assurance 
Corporation (IMS, whether putting into 
port to avoid capture was a loss covered 
by insurance), and Chinn Mutual Steam 
Navigation Company v. Mdelay (1018, the 
requisitioning of ships by the government) 
are examples oT bis war decisions appear¬ 
ing in the Law Deports. The first and second 
of the above-mentioned judgments were 
nflirnied both in the Court of Appeal and 
ill the House of Lords. 

Apart from presiding in 1010 over a 
committee to inquire into allegations as to 
the inefficiency of the aeroplanes supplied 
to the Royal dying Corps and into reports 
on the administration and command of 


that body, Bailhache did no public work 
of the extra-judicial kind. As a criminal 
judge he was less successful than when he 
was dealing with civil causes. He saw no 
reason why swift and businesslike methods 
should be confined to the Commercial 
Court. He sometimes tried a prisoner as if 
he were hearing a commercial summons: 
mid he was known to ask counsel for the 
defence whether there was really any 
answer to the charge against his client. 
His direction to the jury in a murder case, 
Director of Public Prosecutions v. Deard 
(1020), as to the effect of drunkenness 
upon criminal responsibility, led to the 
grant of the attorney-geneial’s jiat for an 
appeal to the House of Lords. Bailhache 
had told the jury that if the accused man 
was so drunk that he did not know what 
he was doing, or did not know that he was 
doing wrong, the defence of drunkenness 
succeeded to the extent of reducing the 
crime to manslaughter. It was held that 
although the judge had been wrong in 
applying the test of insanity to a case of 
drunkenness, there had been no mis* 
direction of the jury. The conviction for 
murder was accordingly upheld, with an 
intimation tlmt the death sentence would 
not be carried out. 

Greatly disliking pomp of any kind, 
Bailhache was unconvcntionalin hia ways. 

A pipe was his constant companion, and 
he smoked it even on occasions of cere¬ 
mony, not excepting the assize dinner at 
Bishopthorpe and the Mansion House 
banquet to the judges. He was a strict 
teetotaller. Ilis sudden death, which took 
place at Aldcburgh 8 September 1924, was 
due to cerebral haemorrhage. Bailhache 
married in 1881 Fanny Elizabeth, daugh¬ 
ter of Herman Licbstcin, a member of the 
Chancery bar, and had o son and two 
daughters. 

fiVie Tinies t 9 September 1024; Law Journal, 
13 September 1024; personal knowledge.] 

T. Mathew. 

BALFOUR, ARTHUR JAMES, first 
Kaiii. op Bai.fooii (1848-1930), philo¬ 
sopher and statesman, was born at Whit- 
tingbame (now Whittingchamc), Last 
Lothian, 25 July 1848, the eldest son and 
fourth child of James Maitland Balfour, of 
Whil tinghame, by his wife, Lady Blanche 
Mary IWrict, second daughter oE James 
Brownlow William Gascoyne-Cccil, second 
Marquess of Salisbury. His paternal 
grandfather, Janies Balfour, younger sort 
of John Balfour, of Bnlbirnic, after making 
a fortune as o contractor in India, hod 
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purchased the ^Vliiitiiifrlinine estate; and scientificknowledge whose reeent develop- 
thiw passed in due course to liis father, incut s had so profoundly moved mankind 1 
MmUamlliaKouv,aeounliy gentle‘ \Thitim and Iiumauim, \u 18H]. It fol¬ 
ium), sometime chairman of the North lowed that his writings showed something 
British lhnhvny, and a member of par- less of contact with the old Minsters and 
lianient for Haddington district 1841- something more of conflict with current 
1817, hut a man of no great mark, theories than was consistent -perhaps with 
Through his paternal grandmother, Lady the most enduring work. If he thought 
Eleanor, daughter of 1 James Alai! land, in any man’s l radii ion, it was in Unit of 
eighth Earl of Lauderdale [q.v.'l, he was Berkeley, of whom lie published a study 
descended from William Maitland, of (published originally in the. Xatintml 
Lethington [q.v.]; from his innlher he viav, March April 18SB, reprinted in Ks- 
inherited the blood of William <’eeil, saj/s and Addnwsrs), mid whose lucid style 
Lord Burghley [q.v.]; but, while these and exquisite dialectic seems lo anticipate 
sixteenth-century sources of political his own. In the harmonics of his thought 
ubility deserve meiiliou, it might he as and language may be caught, indeed, an 
dilUeultto trace any vesomhivuwe between ec ho of the eighteenth century* an was 
his character and that of either of those: proper enough in one whose considered 
statesmen as between his career and one preference [sec his essay ‘The Nineteenth 
or other of theirs. Century ‘ in AVwo/tf und Addresses, 11105, 

lly common consent his mother’s in- pp. 815 ff.] wus fur that epoch and whose 
Ihicncc, accentuated ns it may have been love of music was stimulated Vo the uttcr- 
by his father’s premature death in 185U, most by the oratorios of Handel, a coin- 
was supreme in Balfour’s early education, poser possessed, so he main Inins in one of 
for the hoy was beyond doubt deeply ini- his most graceful essays, of 'a more eupi- 
pressed by a personality at once pro- nus, fluent and delightful gift of melody* 
foundly religious and brilliantly amusing, than any other [ibid, p. HW|. His natural 
Handicapped by abort sight and delicate taste was, in truth, for a time clmracler- 
henltli, he owed less perhaps to Eton, i/.cd by ‘unity and finish 1 ; and lie Hung 
where nevertheless he came under the to its legacy, finding Scott and Jam; 
inline nee of William Johnson (Cory) [qA\(> Austen, Coleridge and Wordsworth, Keuln 
or even to Cambridge, whore from 18(81 and Shelley lo he beLter companions than 
to 1H(S0 he was a fellow-commoner of authors of inure recent repute tlmn 
Trinity College, than to n home circle of Dickens and Thackeray, than Carlyle with 
which tlu; indigenous distinction, so to his ‘windy prophesying.* 1 or Mill with his 
speak, of his brothers mid sister, Herald, 'thin lucidity 1 . What, intellectually, he 
tlic scholar and statesman, Frank, the wus not, was i\ mid-Victorian. No child 
biologist [see Balfour, Francis Mait- of the late ’forties more instinctively re- 
LANnl.uiui Eleanor (Mrs. Sidgwiek),.subse- verted to the .serene mentality of an earlier 
qucntly principal of Newnlmm College, period; no man of the early ’seventies pra¬ 
wns presently increased by that of liis pared himself with less effort to assimilate 
brothers-in-law, Ilenry Sidgwick [q,v,J, llie scientific; knowledge of a later one. lie 
the moral philosopher, and John, third was all his life intermittently concerned lo 
Lord tttiylcigh [q.v.], the physicist. In formulate the ralionnl grounds of faith in 
such company Balfour, who secured no such a manner us to bring metaphysics 
more at the university than a second in hack into the scales of common thought 
the moral sciences tripos, shone indeed, and so to recover for physics its proper 
but as no bright particular star; and weight, and no more, in the balances. Two 

many who saw the modesty of liis first Dungs helped him in this endeavour.a 

beginnings failed wholly to foresee the mind untiringly interested in Kcirntilta 
brilliancy of his final ends. Ills mind was development, of which he kept abreast 
perhaps too Independent fora eimicu him ; not by experiment but by reading, H is- 
and he was in any case always more mission, and inquiry, mid a style, never 
interested in finding truth for himself trite or precious, but illustrating with 
than in learning what others had supposed no little charm and liveliness the virtue 
it to be. ‘For the history of speculation 1 , of pulling the right word in the rigid 
lie declares, ‘I cured not a jot. Dead place, and rising in siu-h a passage as 
systems seemed to me of no more interest that upon the prospect of man in a purely 
than abandoned fashions. My business physical universe to an impressive and 
was with the groundwork of living beliefs; moving eloquence. The passage men- 
in particular with the goodness of that tioned shows, indeed, in the opinion of 
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competent judges, liis literary power at 
its highest, and as such merits quotation 
here: 

4 We survey the past,’ lie wrote, ‘and 
see tlmt its history is of blood and tears, 
of helpless blundering, of wild revolt, of 
stupid acquiescence, of empty aspirations. 
We sound the future, and learn that after 
a period, long compared with the indi¬ 
vidual life, but short indeed compared 
with the divisions of time open to our 
investigation, the energies of our system 
will decay, the glory of the sun will be 
dimmed and the earth, tideless and inert, 
will no longer tolerate the race which 1ms 
for a moment disturbed its solitude. Man 
will go down into the pit, and nil his 
thoughts will perish. . . . Matter will 
know itself no longer. Imperishable 
monuments and immortal deeds, death 
itself, and love stronger than death, will 
be as though they had never been. Nor 
will anything that is be better or be worse 
for all that the labour, genius, devotion 
and suffering of man have striven through 
countless generations to effect.' [Founda¬ 
tions of Belief, pt. h o- 1.] 

For all the patent grace and power of 
such digressions llul four's real achieve¬ 
ment as ft metaphysician is not easy to 
determine, and none the more that his 
fame as ft statesman tended to advertise 
his work with t he vulgar and to depreciate 
it with the eleet. The former took him at 
his won! and proclaimed him without 
further ado a philosopher; the latter dis¬ 
missed him without too much considera¬ 
tion as an amateur. Mis strong eonlliet 
was with naturalism ; his contention, that 
the foundations of natural science are no 
firmer than those of theology, and even 
perhaps not so linn; his thesis, that The¬ 
ism clears, instead of confusing counsel, 
lie pushed home these opinions with much 
ingenuity and without any undue appara¬ 
tus of technical phraseology ; yet the pub¬ 
lic was long in understanding him. The 
title of his earliest book— A Defence of 
Philosophic Doubt (1870)—suggested to 
those, who hud not assimilated its contents 
that lie was a philosophic doubler; and, 
though this was far from being the fact, 
it was nevertheless true that I he position 
there taken up as regards theology fell 
something short; of that adopted later in 
his Foundations of Belief (181)5) mid his 
Gifford lectures on Theism (1915 and 
192SM1). 

Very briefly Balfour's argument was 
this. The theory of knowledge underlying 
the scepticism of science in regard to 


religion should in any dispassionate mind 
produce a similar scepticism as regards 
science itself. By its attacks upon reli¬ 
gion the scientific mind lias in fact manu¬ 
factured a boomerang ; and this point was 
brought out with all Balfour’s dialectical 
nbili ty. It was, however, as he maintained 
in a reply to his critics delivered near the 
end of his life before the British Academy 
[see Proceedings of the British Academy, 

9 December 1925], a complete misconcep¬ 
tion of his meaning to suppose that he 
had tried to destroy rational values by in¬ 
sinuating philosophic doubts. The aim of 
his criticism was quite other. *The sceptic 
says', he urged, ' that, ns we can prove 
nothing, wc may believe anything. I say 
that, as we believe a great deal and intend 
to go on believing it, we should be well ad¬ 
vised to discover on what assumption we 
may believe it most reasonably.' 

"AH men,including all philosophers, nre’, 
Balfour maintained, ‘believers’; and his 
aim was fearlessly to recognize that all 
constructive thought rests upon a founda¬ 
tion of faith and is not on that account 
insecure. A body of beliefs, he pointed 
out, that cun neither be proved nor ignored 
nor rejected forma the pre-supposition of 
what is termed scientific knowledge—the 
belief, for example, in the existence of 
others ns distinct from ourselves, in our 
power to communicate with them, in our 
mental resemblance to them, in our occu¬ 
pation of the same physical universe with 
them, and so forth. Our awareness of 
other minds, he argued by way of illustra¬ 
tion, is not direct but dependent upon 
observation of or conjecture about their 
associated bodies. Though ‘inevitable 5 it 
is not ‘self-evident’, is entangled with 
admissions of faith arul theories of know¬ 
ledge, and lies beyond the sphere of in¬ 
tuitive assurance. Such perceptions, for 
the rest, lire ‘no trustworthy purveyors of 
information about the character of physi¬ 
cal reality'. They cannot be treated as a 
product of evolution, and, if wc are to 
suppose our beliefs upon the way to truth, 
we ure obliged to assume *a Power trans¬ 
cending the physical universe'. Carrying 
the attack upon philosophic naturalism 
info its citadel, Balfour drove home the 
point that, if naturalism were true, then 
l all the convictions we entertain and all 
the reasoning by which they are supported 
nilist be completely dependent oil the pre- 
terrestrial distribution of electric charges 
—entities which are guided by nothing 
more intelligent than the blind forces of 
attraction or repulsion ond do nothing 
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more purposeful than rndintc energy at 
random through the depths of space\ 
‘Theories 1 , he submitted* 4 -which give this 
account of their origin arc well on the way 
to suicide. 1 Only let the same rights he 
conceded by science to the values of good¬ 
ness and beauty that it is accustomed and 
compelled to claim for truth, wul, not only 
is the case for naturalism gone, but the 
whole sphere of human experience is 
welded into a more coherent whole. 

Such then was the line of argument, 
such the pathway of thought that Balfour, 
lmd lie been left to make a life for himself, 
would, according to his own belief, have 
pursued and elaborated. liven as things 
turned out, his metnphysic possesses for 
the intellectual development of his age 
something of the value of a bee-line. 
Physical science was in fact moving to¬ 
wards a position scarcely distinguishable 
from philosophic doubt in respect of its 
theory of knowledge, though neither with 
bis speed nor by his methods. And psycho¬ 
logy was presently to sharpen the point 
of his criticism by raising doubts whether 
reason can by any rational process clear 
itself from the suspicion of springing in 
the Inst resort from unreasoning impulse. 
It deserves perhaps to be added that 
the value of Balfour's apologetic did not 
go without recognition in the Knglish 
Church. ‘As Lord Ilalfour argues in his 
Gilford Lectures, 1 observes Dr. Inge, 4 what 
makes Naturalism untenable is that the 
higher values cannot he maintained in n 
naturalistic setting. . . . This is the chief 
argument in his book, and I think it is 
valid 1 [W. R. Inge, God and the Astrono¬ 
mers ^ p. 230]. 

The influence that diverted Balfour’s 
energies from philosophy to polities was 
that of his uncle. At the suggestion of 
Lord Salisbury [the third Marquess, q.v.] 
he stood for the borough of Hertford and 
in 1874 entered parliament as a supporter 
of Disraeli’s last administration. So far as 
the subtlety and versatility of his mind 
allowed of a party label, he wns a con¬ 
servative, as well by choice ns by tradition. 
4 Conservative prej udiccs 1 , he is reported to 
have said to Alfred Lyttelton, the bcsl- 
ioved of his men friends, ‘arc rooted in a 
great past and Liberal ones planted in an 
imaginary future. 1 His political talent, 
however, was of slow growth. His llrst 
cicction-nddrcsa was without facility and 
his first parliamentary speech long in 
coming. He felt diffident and unambit ious. 
But also a far-reaching shadow fell at this 
time across his path* 
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In the opening of the year 18715 occurred 
the death of Miss May Lyttelton, the sister 
of the remarkable band of brothers who 
made in their time the fame of their family, 
Only a month or so earlier Balfour after no 
little delay had, if not formally, at least in 
effect, become engaged to her; and this 
tragic sequel to a reciprocated affection, 
though it did not absolutely close Ihe door 
on thoughts of marriage, left him half¬ 
hearted or hesitating; and in the event lie 
remained a bachelor. 

It was ho often discussed, even by some 
who were well acquainted with him, 
whether, behind Balfour’s easy charm of 
manner and perfect appearance of interest, 
there, lay any great strength of human 
feeling, that a word on this point seems 
to be required. Those who knew him best 
knew hesl bow deeply be could lie moved 
and how inexhaustible could tic his solici¬ 
tude and his sympathy. A dread, rather 
than a defect of emotion, explains some 
part of what was said to the contrary; 
natural reserve, coupled with a profound 
dislike of any sort of insincerity in matters 
of the deepest moment, much of the rest. 
Yet it may be true to add that in his 
general attitude towards human life and 
its conditions there was koi milling less 
both of passion and compassion than 
might have been looked fur in a man of 
such line perception and delicate discern¬ 
ment. 'Philosophy can clip an angel’s 
wings 1 , and seldom if ever in his essays nr 
his speeches does lie indicate sensibility 
to the tears of things or lend words to the 
stammering longue of humanity. This 
limitation, whatever its cause, goes some 
way to explain why, for all bis long life¬ 
time of service, his personality never quite 
captured the public imagination. Ilis 
appeal was essentially to the few and not 
the. many, to the salon and to the senate 
rather than to the street: and on more 
than one critical occasion lie showed a 
lack of wluit goes by the name of the 
'common touch’. 

Though his abilities were such as to 
have made his reputation in any but a 
jaeobinical society, it must be reckoned a 
circumstance very favourable to Balfour's 
career that the public JiTe of the country 
at the time of his entry into polities was 
still strongly coloured by aristocratic in¬ 
fluences. The landed aristocracy among 
whom his inheritance placed him had not 
yet lost its consequence, and the intel¬ 
lectual aristocracy towards which his 
talents drew him was still gaining in 
power. But if he found ci congenial 
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society, he as certainly founded, though 
without conscious effort, a congenial 
clique. The memory of the 1 Souls’ is 
intimately associated with his name. 
They formed a coterie for which it might 
he difficult to Unci a parallel in English 
history. Free from any disastrous exclu¬ 
siveness either social or conversational, 
interested in really interesting things, 
alive to the claims of art and not dead 
to those of morals, blending politics with 
fashion and fashion with philanthropy, 
they contrived, without incurring too 
much ridicule, to sacrifice to Beauty, 
Truth, and Goodness against a back¬ 
ground of wcst-crul dinner-parties nnd 
great English country-houses. Of this 
chela of clever men nnd often brilliant 
and beautiful women Balfour seemed 
made to lie the arbiter elcgantlarum. The 
intellectual grace of his appearance, the 
charm of his manner, the play of his 
mind, the liberality of his views, the 
lightness of his touch, alf contributed to 
make him the cynosure of a set whose 
day-dreams of chivalry and fair women 
found some sort of expression in the 
collection of Burne-Jones’s paintings that 
he hung in his London house; whilst his 
own shattered romance, impoverishing 
though some felt it to have been to the 
full development of his character, left 
him the freer to form ami cultivate those 
great friendships with women which claim 
sonic mention in any sketch of his life. 
Lady Oxford, herself an early friend, has 
picked out three of these for special 
notice—those with (Mary) Lady YVernyss, 
Lady Uosborough, and (Alice) Lady Salis- 
hury—and the justice of this choice will 
be generally agreed to. 

An incomparable guest in many well- 
known houses, an engaging host in his 
own, a much-prized member of many 
eminent inst itutions and learned societies; 
president of the British Association (HUH), 
of the British Academy (from 1021), of tho 
Psychical Research Society, of the Syn¬ 
thetic Society, and, it might even be 
claimed, potentially of I be Royal Society, 
since ia 1020 lie was approached, though 
without success, on I he subject; honorary 
fellow of his college; chancellor of tain- 
bridge (lull!) uiul Edinburgh (1801) uni¬ 
versities; foreign member of the trench 
Academy; Romanes lecturer at Oxford; 
Gifford lecturer; member of the Order of 
Merit, and wherever he was, an outstand¬ 
ing figure, exceptionally gifted both ns 
talker and listener, in the conversation 
piece, Balfour enjoyed ft social prestige 


perhaps unequalled by any statesman 
since the days of Fox. Of all tlie eminent 
men of his day he was possibly the one 
whom the majority of cultivated people 
would have preferred to meet and whose 
opinion in difficult issues they would have 
been inclined to follow. His indirect in¬ 
fluence, imponderable though it is, upon 
the ‘social tissue' of his time was thus 
certainly larger and the depth of his 
interests was shown in the breadth of 
his hospitalities. The doors of Whittingc- 
hnmc, where autumn after autumn he 
was accustomed to entertain a large 
family circle with the aid of his devoted 
sister, Miss Alice Balfour, were thrown 
open to an assortment of visitors os 
varied as Bergson, the philosopher, Wilfrid 
Ward, the Catholic apologist, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Sidney YVebb, the Fabian socialists; 
whilst with some of his direct opponents 
in parliament—with Asquith, with Hal¬ 
dane, and with Morley—Iris relations 
approximated to friendship. 

A lively interest in games and music 
added pleasing traits to a hguTe in every 
aspect possessing the charm of the ama¬ 
teur and eluding the provincialism of the 
expert; and the great worlds of learning 
and of leisure marked with equal satis¬ 
faction the versatile politician listening 
rapt to an oratorio of Handel, or cele¬ 
brating victory, not undemonstratively, 
at the close of an Eton-and-Hnr row cricket 
match. For the rest, golf and lawn-tennis, 
which lie continued to play almost to the 
close of his life, rounded off the tale of 
Balfour’s recreations, 

There can he little doubt that the excep¬ 
tional position which he occupied in the 
intellectual and social life of his time 
tended on the whole to fortify Balfour’s 
influence in politics; and the growth of 
the one needs to be remembered in con¬ 
sidering the advance of the other, with 
which this account will now be exclusively 
concerned. In the course of a six-months 
tour round the world with her brother, 
Spencer, after Miss Lyttelton’s death, Bal¬ 
four visited the United States, Australia, 
and New Zealand. His parliamentary 
career opened with his return. In 187G 
on 10 August—picking his occasion so as 
to test his powers before the smallest 
possible audience, lie made his maiden 
speech on the subject of Indian currency 
with the House in committee. In 18TT 
he recommended the grant of university 
degrees to women. In 1878 he produced 
his first attempt at legislation by the intro¬ 
duction of a Burials Bill which, however, 
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wtw ‘talked out 1 . It is, perhaps, of more 
c?*mcqumec Hint in this year Ik; be¬ 
came Salisbury's parliamentary private* 
arretary untl in thill rapacity attended 
Ilia Congress of Berlin (dune-July 1878). 
It was, however, the conservative disaster 
at the general election of March 1880 that 
first brought him into notice. lie had 
retained his scat at Hertford, though only 
by i\ small majority, mid in the new 
parliament became associated with the 
meteoric ‘Fourth Party’, sometimes de¬ 
scribed, l)ut not altogether correctly, as ‘a 
party of four’, since Balfour's real alle¬ 
giance remained with his uncle, who pre¬ 
sently succeeded Beacon silchl in the con¬ 
serve 1 ivc leadership. 

The Irish question was at this time fast 
becoming the; central issue in politics ; ami 
on Id May 1882 Hal four spoke with tolling 
effect on the so-called Kihnainham Treaty, 
stigmatizing it, to Gladstone's indignation, 
as *un infamy’. Though his speaking 
lacked fluency, Ids power of argument 
made from that date u growing impression. 
IZis speech in favour of a conservative 
amendment requiring a two-thirds major¬ 
ity before the new expedient of the closure 
could he employed was particularly re¬ 
marked, and tile more that it brought him 
into conflict with Lord Hnndolph Chur¬ 
chill, the Fourth thirty lender, A deeper 
rift, however, between these associates 
presently appeared. The interregnum as 
regards leadership had plainly to he ter- 
wwnnttd \i the. earnerv&t\vcs were to u*gvvu\ 
power. Churchill saw this, as he also saw 
that power itself was destined to pass from 
parliament to the constituencies; and, in 
the guise of the champion of ‘Tory- 
Dcinncracy 1 , he attempted to transfer the 
sent of party sovereignty from the Cenlral 
Committee, of which Salisbury defended 
the traditional rights, to the National 
Union of Conservative Associations, dur¬ 
ing the struggle Hal Tour, as the friend of 
one protagonist and the nephew of the 
other, occupied a mediatorial position, not 
without adding to his own consequence 
in conservative counsels; und this conse¬ 
quence was further augmented by the 
fact that the motion which brought, about 
the downfall of Gladstone’s uduunisLrnt ion 
was planned in his house, no. 'V Carlton 
Gardens (June 1885), In the formation of 
the so-called ‘ministry of Caretakers’ 
which followed, lie seems to have given 
further assistance in dealing with Chur¬ 
chill, who went to the India Office, whilst 
he himself became president of the Local 
Government Board, an appointment that 
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lie tilled for six months without any par¬ 
ticular (lisliitelion. 

At 1 he ensuing general elect ion (I)ceem- 
her 188a) llalfour was returned in Hast 
Manchester, for which constituency he sat 
continuously until 11)00. The liberals, 
however, were in general victorious. Glad¬ 
stone, for reasons tactically prudent, if 
morally questionable, had mafic no clear 
declaration of policy about Ireland before 
the polling, a nd a short period of confusion, 
during which 1 hdfouras his uncle's nephew 
became the recipient of confidences both 
liom Gladstone and Joseph Chamberlain 
[q.v.J, resulted. The first Home Hole Hill 
was, however, eventually introduced in 
April 1880 only to lie rejected by the 
House of Commons in June. A general 
election followed; and a clear majority 
against Home Utile was relumed, though 
no majority was secured by any single 
party. In the ensuing conservative ad¬ 
ministration, which depended upon liberal- 
unionist support, Balfour filled t lie recently 
created post of secretary for Scot land. The 
crofters’ ngiUd ion against rent was at that 
lime at its height. lie dealt flnuly and 
effectively with the Scottish Land League 
which was active in Skye and elsewhere; 
the secret of his success, if there was one, 
lying in his resolve to recover for tin; law 
its lost prestige. In November 18.811 hewas 
given Cabinet rank, and in Mareli 1887 lie 
was offered the Irish chief-secretaryship, 
lie hesitated, consulted Sir William Joiner 
aUwul, his IwuUlt, ViluvU wws pwssvd as 
suNicirnt, and finally accepted. The coun¬ 
try saw* with something like .stupefaction 
the appointment of the young dilettante to 
what was at the moment perhaps the most 
important, certainly the most, anxious 
olliee in the administration. Salisbury 
knew, however, very well what he was 
about. 

Tin; celebrated Irish ‘plan of campaign’ 
for the reduction of rents by the intimida¬ 
tion of landlords had at this juncture 
already been launched, and an Irish 
(Times Bill, to run for a term of unlimited 
duration, had been drafted in reply (March 
1887). Balfour, whilst yielding to liberal 
sentiment, by abandoning the proposed 
removal to Knglund of tin; venue of trials 
by jury, look power to ’proclaim', or in 
oilier words lo suppress, the National 
League in any district where hi; thought 
I his desirable, and made use of these 
powers in August 1887. But the real 
tug-of-war came in .September with Lhe 
prosecution, under the Crimes Act, of 
William O’Brien [q.v.]. Violence was met 
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with force; unci the sanguinary result, 
though only two rioters appear to have 
been killed, won for the Irish chief secre¬ 
tary the title of ‘Moody Balfour’. 

The ‘resolute government’ which was 
the foundation of Lord Saiislmry’s Irish 
policy achieved its purpose; and the 
Crimes Act was eventually suspended in 
every district of Ireland. Constructive 
measures wore not, however, wanting. A 
Light Railways Act was passed with 
especial reference to the west of Ireland 
(1881)). A Congested Districts Board was 
set up to deal with the dillieulties of the 
poorer parts of the country (181)0). A 
Land lhirchnse Act (1887) attempted to 
encourage peasant proprietorship and to 
reduce the scandal, hy no one resented 
more deeply than by llalfour, or the unjust 
or absentee landlord. And a Catholic col¬ 
lege, endowed by the state except only in 
respect of the teaching of dogmatic theo¬ 
logy, would, but for the opposition that it 
aroused in different quarters, lmvc formed 
another feature of Balfour’s administra¬ 
tion. Ilis personal triumph was indubit¬ 
able. He had put Ids views into effect in 
spite of the resistance of wlmt at the end 
of his life he declared to have been ‘in 
some respects the most brilliant parlia¬ 
mentary party which the British system 
of representative government has ever 
produced’ [Chapters of Autobiography, p. 
101], Rut if the tactics and eloquence of 
the Irish were well calculated to bring out 
IIalfour’s political ability, their ‘miscel¬ 
laneous scattering of violent adjectives’, 
as Lady Oxford lias called it [jUmr 
Memories, p. 1)1) l, was not less well calcu¬ 
lated to make lus political fortune. The 
House admired the fine courage, the im¬ 
perturbable temper, the exquisite irony 
he opposed to the terrorism 
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and 


century saw the prime minister still a 
member of the House of Lords. 

Balfour, however, was not at liiS best in 
the early days of liis leadership. He gave 
the impression of being a less hard worker 
than his immediate predecessor; and lie 
certainly did not think more about politics 
outside working 1 lours than he must. 
But, if sometimes a hesitating speaker, 
lie showed himself no less a master of de¬ 
bate—as distinct, that is, from eloquence, 
—in a House which still contained Glad¬ 
stone, than a master of the subject which 
now had Gladstone’s and indeed all men’s 
attention. It is, of course, impossible to 
trace in detail his tactical moves in the 
great parliamentary game. It must suffice 
to say that at the general election of 
July 181)2, when the Gladstones were 
returned to power, Balfour kept his seat 
by a reduced majority; that, after a 
period of opposition, during which Glad¬ 
stone’s second Home Rule Bill was de¬ 
feated in the. Lords, the unionists came 
buck in July 1805 with a majority of over 
150; and that in the coalition government 
which followed, Balfour again became first 
lord oT the Treasury with the leadership 
in the Commons. His work in this capacity 
was heavy, various, and of varying merit. 
In 1800 he piloted into port an Irish Land 
Bill and an Agricultural Derating Bill, but 
the Education Rill of that year suffered 
shipwreck, not without reflecting upon liis 
political management nor, it might be 
added, without causing him to rcficct upon 
the educational complexities that had led 
to his failure. In 181)7 a Workmen’s Com¬ 
pensation Act and in 1898 an Irish County 
Councils Act were the principal features 
of unionist policy. Then in October 1800 
came Hie Boer War. 

In regard to South African affairs Bal- 


invective of his opponents: upon the IV.i.r .showed in private some deposition to 

death of Mr. W. 11. Smilli in October 18IH sympathize with the Jameson IUiu (Dc 
tiie leadership in (he Commons, with the j cembor 1805), to criticize the handling by 
ollicc of first lord of the Treasury, fell to [ .Mr. Chamberlain of t l ^ ,il l ,Io ' ,ultlC , n ‘;f^’ a ‘ 
him almost as a matter of course. Mr, lions winch preeisled the outbreak of war, 
Oosetieu was the only possible alternative, I and to 
but for various reasons nnl an uceepl uhlr 
one. An interesting situation had now 
arisen with undo and nephew respectively 
in command of the conservative lorees in 
their different Houses; and it was none 
the less interesting Uiut nothing like it 
had occurred, unless in the ease of IMhain 
and Newcastle, since, under another queen, 

Burgh ley and Cecil had held the chief 
olliccs of stale* The combi nation worked 
well and was not without its bearing upon 
the fact that the opening of tlio twentieth 


duet of the military operations. These 
views imLuridly found no public utterance’, 
and indeed liis loyalty to Chamberlain, at 
l his time was the making of their subse¬ 
quent good relations, liis iiuVividual con¬ 
tribution to the prosecution of host!lilies 
must be sought in his serenity and decision 
in council—a serenity and decision of par- 
l ieiilnr value during the crisis, which even¬ 
tuated in the dispatch of Lord R ^ ta 
to take over the supreme command (De¬ 
cember 1809). On the platform. 


how- 
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ever, Balfour, failing not for the lust time 
to <*aU»U the public mood, did himself 
less than justice; mid to the anxious 
eyes of the crowd his nonchalance looked 
too much like flippancy. Yet upon no 
man's mind was the great lesson of that 
war more deeply impressed ; and n search¬ 
ing und continuous attention to the prob¬ 
lem of military efficiency forms thonce- 
forward a marked feature of his political 
activity. 

At the so-called * khaki’ deed ion of 
October HUM), which resulted in the return 
of the unionists with a slightly ml need 
but still very powerful majority, Balfour 
nearly trebled his own figures at Bast Man¬ 
chester. He was nearing the apex of his 
fortunes, and when, in July 10011, after the 
conclusion of peace, Salisbury resigned the 
premiership, the succession fell to him with 
the full assent of tlie Duke of Devonshire 
and of Chamberlain. The recognition of 
his qualities was ample; yet ids position 
from the first was as much weaker than 
his uncle's ns a majority inherited is a 
worse title to power than u majority newly 
>von at the polls. Moreover, even ns Bid- 
four came into office, the seeds of his diffi¬ 
culties were being sown. The Imperial 
Conference, that year assembled, passed a 
resolution in favour of granting preferen¬ 
tial duties to the Colonies; and Chamber¬ 
lain, before he left for a visit to South 
Africa at the close of the year, sought n 
Cabinet derision ou the issue. The policy 
agreed upon was to maintain the existing 
shilling duty upon corn but to remit it in 
respect of the Empire. Mr. C. T. (after¬ 
wards Lord) IliLchic [q.v.J, however, whom 
Balfour had made his chancellor of the 
Exchequer, was temperamentally anti¬ 
pathetic to his chief nud dogmatically 
attached to free trade. His budget speech 
(-J8 April 1008) revealed his sentiments; 
and liis budget proposals repealed the 
corn-duty. Feeling rose quickly. Balfour 
tried to allay it by suggesting that the 
duly might lie reimposed ns part of some 
Unger policy. But Chamberlain, though 
not apparently with deliberate purpose, 
brought the issue to a head by a speech nl 
Birmingham on 15 May; and the battle 
was joined between the tariff reform and 
free trade sections of the unionist party. 
In these circumstances Balfour’s attitude 
was governed by two considerations, the 
one, to keep the party together, and 
the other, to secure what he defined 
as ‘liberty of fiscal negotiation*. As his 
memorandum on the subject shows, he 
believed that retaliatory duties against 
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the foreigner would prnmole freedom of 
trade; and for the imposition of these he 
held the country to he already prepared. 
Before, how ever, the grant of preferential 
treatment to the Colonies, involving as it 
must some taxation of rood, was made, he 
considered that a period of propaganda 
whs required ; and he attempted,therefore, 
to treat ‘preference* as for the time out¬ 
side the sphere of practical polities. 

These views wen? not deficient in lucid¬ 
ity; nor was Balfour lucking in firmness in 
his handling of the situation. ] telnet nutly 
convinced, however, by the pressure put 
upon him that tariff reform must he with¬ 
drawn from the category of open questions, 
he insisted still that his own policy as re¬ 
gards‘preference’ must prevail amongst the 
members of his administration. Bhnmber- 
laiu made no complaint of this procedure 
but was not himself more willing to forgo 
the advocacy of preferential tariffs than 
were IliLchic, Lord Hcorgc Hamilton, and 
Lord IUiIfour of Burleigh to abandon their 
opposition to retaliatory duties. The dis¬ 
ruption of the Cabinet became, therefore, 
inevitable; mid Balfour determined that 
neither body of dissentients from his own 
views should gain any advantage from it. 
But, whilst parting with the extremists, 
he continued to do his utmost to minimize 
the parly cleavage. lie attempted, and 
for a short time success fully, to retain Hie 
Duke of Devonshire, a frec-lrader; and on 
the other baud, whilst accept h\g Joseph 
(’hnmbcTlain’tf resignation, he made it 
dear to him thiil lie intended Austen 
t'hnmberlain to he Ritchie's successor at 
the Exchequer. Then, on 11 September, 
at a meeting of Hie Cabinet, at which his 
memorandum Economic A ‘utes on Insular 
I'rec-Tradc. (subsequently published) 
formed the chief item on the agenda, 
he—in Devonshire’s phrase—‘summarily 
dismissed 1 Hitchic and Balfour of Bur¬ 
leigh. To his regret a speech oT Ids ut 
Sheffield (1 October) caused Devonshire’s 
resignation to follow. 

Balfour's administration now entered 
upon its most difficult phase. The parly 
friction, adversely affected hy his own un¬ 
fortunate, though unavoidable, absence 
from the debate on the royal address in 
February IfiO-t, developed rapidly; und 
the division-lists discovered a with? rift in 
the unionisl ranks. He attempted Iomark 
time, going only so far in the October of 
llmt year as to say that, if returned to 
power, lie would summon a colonial con¬ 
ference of which the recommendations 
were only to be adopted if approved ot 
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another election. Hut, if Balfour had the carried largely byliis own efforts to the 
caution of Fahius Cunctator, Chamberlain statute book against a great clamour of 
had all the energy of an old man in a opposition, led by Mr. Lloyd George within 
hurry; and the nation watched with grow- and by Dr. John Clifford [q.y.] without 
ing impatience the two years’ delay in the House, requiredthe on denominational 
giving battle. criticism of time to establish its merits. 

Balfour’s procrastination was doubtless With the possible exception of the Liccns- 
due in part to his perception that there ing Act of 1901, into which also he put 
were other things besides tariffs to be con- much personal work with a view to 
sidered. IUs administration was, in fact, securing both the reduction of licences 
making its mark both in domestic and and the equitable compensation of publi- 
foreign policy to u degree hut little oh- cans, it was perhaps the most important 
served; and ho was anxious, so far as piece of legislation that Balfour was ever 
possible, to consolidate its achievements, directly concerned with; and its provi- 
In the military reconstruction which the sions, controversial as they appeared to be 
lessons of the South African War had at the date of their enactment, have sur¬ 
rendered necessary, he had interested him- vived, broadly speaking, a quarter of a ccn- 
self, as well in regard to general matters, tury of widespread change. Conceived in 
as more particularly in regard to the rearm- conjunction with Sir Robert Mo rant [q.v/j 
ing of the field artillery with the eighteen- and designed to secure to every parent, 
pounder gun (December 1004) and the so far as possible, the kind of religious 
formation of the Committee of Imperial teaching he desired for his child, the new 
Defence (December 1002-March 1000), of settlement provided rate-aid for volun- 
whicli he gave some account in speeches tury schools, whilst substituting a com¬ 
at Liverpool (10 February) and in the House mittee of the county council for the former 
of Commons (5 March). Bot h these pre- school board as the local education author- 
occupations found Cull justilicatUm a ity. Though the actual issue has largely 
decade later; and the Committee, pro- lost interest, Balfour’s defence of his 
viding as it does for a consultative, non- action, published among his Essays and 
parly council of experts and statesmen Addresses under the title of 4 Dr. Clifford 
assisted by u secretarial staff, has long on Religious Education 1 , may still be read 
taken its place amongst British political with pleasure. It is a small masterpiece of 
institutions. Its fortunes, however, like very delicate and finished irony, and shows, 
those of t he gun, were none too well perhaps better than anything else that he 
assured even so tale as the date of Bal- wrote, what he was capable of in this vein, 
four’s resignation in 1905. Evolved from It was, however, in regard to foreign 
the old Defence Committee of the Cabinet policy that Balfour most feared a change 
mul cutrusted with the continuous survey of government. His experience of foreign 
of defensive problems of a mixed political, affairs dated back to the days when his 
military,tuid naval nature, it must always uncle during illness or absence would cu¬ 
be reckoned a remarkable proof of his trust him with their temporary conduct, 
patriotic foresight. For the first time in The inception of the Franco-British en- 
liisLory the leaders of rival polit ical parties icnU\ which followed quickly upon Salis- 
werc enabled to associate in the work of bury’s retirement, represented, however, 
public defence without the dilliculties of a striking departure in policy from nine- 
public debate or the obscurities of private teenth-ccntury tradition. Balfour and the 
conference. foreign secretary, Lord Lnnsclownc [q.v.], 

The liquidation of the South African appear, it is true, to have envisaged the 
War formed another of Bill four’s anxieties, diplomatic understanding with France 
Whilst t lie situation there, as the liberals rather asn method of settling old disputes 
saw, eventually demanded the bold genero- than of providing new defences; and it 
sity of u grunt of self-government—a grant was only after they had left crfttcc that 
which, when l he lime for it came, he made military conversations bet ween the Powers 
the mistake of opposing with vigour—-the concerned were formally initiated. The 
introduction of Chinese labour on the fact remains that it was Balfour’s admini- 
llmid, unavoidable though it seems to sl.rul.ion which lor better or worse aban- 
Juive been in the actual circumstances, doned the time-honoured plan of an 
stood in some need of defence against England holding the diplomatic balances 
doct rinaire denunciation. Again, in the in Europe by virtue of sea power for that 
matter of education the Bill,' which Bal- of an England with its weight, both naval 
four hud introduced in March 1902 and and militury, thrown into one of the scales. 
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XliTmH>nVri<i u m of l h 1 1 fm i r’s, furnished at 
Mf, VVinslon Churchill'a request to Sir 
t'>I\vnT<l Urey in 101J, shows, however, j 
tlmt he fully realized the dimmers involved = 
In the policy of an entente ,mid would have ! 
preferred u defensive alliance governed hy | 
the principle that the fiillilincnt of ils ■ 
pledges could not he claimed unless the 
party claiming were ready to submit u 
ease for arbitration. This preference Tor 
clear rather than obscure commitments 
was exemplified in ILdfour’s treatment. or 
the Fur-Eastern alliance with Japan which 
he Imd inherited and was resolved, if pos¬ 
sible, to renew before quilling oilier. The 
outbreak (if war between Russia and Japan 
in HMD merely jnlensificd his purpose, 
since he wished It) demonstrate (.areal 
Hritain\s fidelity as an ally whilst the out¬ 
come was still uncertain. Ncgol iations for 
the renewal of the Anglo-Japanese Agree¬ 
ment of 11)02 were therefore initiated in 
the tiepinning of and curried to a 

successful conclusion in the following sum¬ 
mer. Any project for a better under¬ 
standing between llriluin and Russia 
became dormanl in these eireuinslanees. 
The countries were, in fact, in consequence 
of the linger Hank incident, wilhin an ace 
of war in October 11)01. Ihillbur's private 
correspondence with Lunsdowne indicates, 
moreover, a grave suspicion of Uussian 
designs in India and an almost uncanny 
intuition of such a deal between Russia 
and Austria in the Near East us was later 
concluded at IbnJilau (11)08). JI is per¬ 
sonal orientation, in the strict sense of 
that word, was therefore only towards 
Japan, whilst his oeeidentation, if the 
word may he allowed, was as certainly 
towards the United States. lie was able 
before the end of his life to give effect to 
both these feelings in the Washington 
Naval Agreement of 1021, though the 
resulting collapse of the Anglo-Japan esc 
alliance showed clearly enough that it was 
not possible for England, at any rate at 
that time, to look both to the East and 
to the West, 

As the year 11)05 drew to u close, il 
became increasingly obvious that the laic 
of Ihilfnur’s administration was fold mid 
that the nation had tired of lie* Idling, 
lly November, in default of a fiscal Inna* 
within the party, he was ready to make 
an end, and, after considering the respec¬ 
tive merits of dissolution and resignation, 
elected for the latter, On I December he* 
resigned the premiership—an oil ice for 
which he had provided a constitutional 
recognition and olliciul precedence pre- 
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vionsly unknown. For three years and a 
half lie had .served as tlu; prime minister 
of a sovereign whose great qualities were 
too different from Ins own to make close 
sympathy or understanding easy. 

The storm now fell in full strength upon 
a minister whose record in regard to 
national defence was lit lie known, in 
regard to education widely resented, and 
in regard lu foreign policy imperfectly 
understood. Even mnongrd his supporters 
Ihilfour’s governing resolve to avoid the 
mistake of 1’crl and to maintain at, all 
costs I lie unity of his party was taken 
for evidence of vaeillal ion. Two incidents 
had further accentuated the general dis¬ 
content with his arh moist nil ion, Ills 
imprudent extension of the term of olliec 
in India of Lord Curzun [q.v.j eventuated 
in an unseemly dispute between the 
viceroy mid Lord Kitchener |q,v,|; and 
his reluctant assent to (Jeorge Wvndhnm's 
wish to have Sir Antony (afterwards Lord) 
Mucdonucll [q.v.j appointed as under- 
secretary in Inland resulted, unfairly 
enough, in his being himself charged with 
deserting a friend. 

In the general election of January 1000 
the conservative disaster at the (mils was 
complete. Ihilfour himself was defeated at 
Kast Manchester hy nearly 2, Cimy voles ; and 
his following in the I louse was reduced ton 
very small remnant. A safe seal, however, 
was offered him ns nu mber for the City 
of London, and on 12 March he returned 
to I In* House, where in spile of the hiUorio 
attempt of the new prime minister (Sir 
H. Camphell-HuuiuTiimn) to discredit- hint 
(‘enough of I his foolery ') ids usmidnney in 
debate was quickly regained. An exchange 
of letters wit h Chamberlain rruMirincd fiscal 
change as the first plunk in I he unionist 
plat form, hut into a detailed programme of 
economic policy Ihilfour wisely refused to 
he drawn. lie recognized in the increased 
representation of labour in parliament the 
adventofa new era ;und he saw j lie supreme 
business of his parly as that of enabling the 
ship of slate to ride t lie coming storm, 
j Whilst conservative dissatisfaction with 
his leadership rulmiimlcd in I tic* cry Hint 
k Ihilfour must- go', 11ml leadership was 
direeled towards Hie preservation of a 
common front in both Houses against 
legislation calculated, ns lit 1 saw, to force 
the question of the House of Lords into 
the forefront of the battle, lie is Unis to 
lie found putting up a good light in Hie 
Commons against the Education Rill of 
11)00, the Licensing Hill of 11)08, and the 
budget of 11)00, holding ns he did Llrnt the 
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rights of parents in regard to religion were 
attacked by the hist, the rights of property 
by the second, and the rights of the con¬ 
stitution, through the insertion of land 
valuation clauses in a Finance Bill, hy the 
third. In due course he approved the 
rejection of the budget by the peers 
(November 1009) and defended their 
action us 4 abundantly justified\ 

The general election of January 1010 
which followed, made the Irish nationalists 
musters of the situation. Resolutions, 
however, restricting the veto of the House 
of Lords so as to allow of the passage of a 
Home Rule llill were only just carried and 
the delayed Finance Bill passed, when the 
death of King Edward VII in May 1910 
changed the mood of the nation. The 
inception of a new reign invited a party 
truce; and a conference of party leaders 
met on 17 June and sat until 10 Novem¬ 
ber. Of this conference Balfour was a 
leading member; mid his ability made a 
deep impression even upon his opponents. 
The apparent issue upon which the nego¬ 
tiation broke down lay between the liberal 
plan of resorting to a general elec Lion in 
the event of an irreconcilable difference 
between the two Houses over constitu¬ 
tional questions and the conservative 
preference for a referendum. Ballonr, 
however, would, it appears, have yielded 
the point, if all possible Home Rule bills, 
and not only the forthcoming one, lmd 
been placed within the scheduled category 
of constitutional measures compelling an 
appeal to the constituencies. 

Towards the close of I he conference and 
on Mr. Lloyd George’s initiative, Balfour 
entered upon an informal, secret negotia¬ 
tion for a settlement of the outstanding 
political issues in the national interest hy 
the formation of a coalition government. 
Whilst not altogether unsympathetic, Bal¬ 
four, haunted ns be was by the spectre of | 
Peel, eventually refused to entertain a 
scheme involving so large a sacrifice of 
party principles and .so great a breach of 
party ties. 'To the charge, subsequently 
brought against, him by Mr. Lloyd George, 
of having made a great refusal lie might, 
perhaps, have replied Limb he hud avoided 
a great betrayal. A reference to the experi¬ 
enced judgement of Mr. Akers-Doiiglus 
had in fuel confirmed his opinion Hint lhe 
project was not only impracticable but 
rendered impossible by the initial diili- 
culty of forming a coalition ministry to 

put it into effeel. .. . 
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minister, Mr. Asquith, obtained from King 
George V a pledge to create a sufficiency of 
peers to carry the Parliament Bill in tlie 
event of a favourable response at the polls 
and, with this pledge in his pocket, ap¬ 
pealed to the country. In Balfour's view 
no guarantee of the sort was constitution¬ 
al ty required until a constitutional crisis 
had actually arisen anil unless the sove¬ 
reign had no alternative ministry, and, 
when in July 1011 he learnt that the Icing’s 
pledge had already been obtained, he 
summoned a ‘shadow’ cabinet to consider 
the situation. Some of his colleagues were 
for resistance to the Bill; others for sur¬ 
render. The split spread to the party; and 
a ‘die-hard’ revolt was added to a tariff 
reform division. 

Concerned with practical consequences 
and anxious always to save the Crown 
from criticism, Balfour had little sym¬ 
pathy with those who regarded the issue 
as one of high principle and were resolved 
to die lighting. As he saw things, their 
action was merely theatrical since they 
were powerless to stop the impending 
change in the status of the Upper House 
and could only aggravate its incidents, 
The ‘die-hards’ were, however, uncon¬ 
vinced and carried their opposition to 
the Bill to a division (10 August). Balfour 
suffered so keenly from this rejection of 
bis advice as to feel that it put a term to 
his leadership, At Bad Gastcin, which lie 
visited in August, he reviewed the posi¬ 
tion; in September, upon his return to 
England, he discussed it with the party 
organizers; in October Iks took his decision; 
and in November be resigned. 

The effect of this step was striking, 
Freed from the trammels of circumstance, 
his high character, his vast ability, his 
rare distinction quickly stood out; and as 
a statesman lie now began to receive the 
recognition which had been refused him 
as a leader. It happened that the Irish 
question was once again in the centre of 
the political stage. There were none on 
either side of the House who could rival 
him in knowledge and experience of it, and 
there were few anywhere who understood 
so well ns he how far beyond any liberal 
solution of the problem the passions, now 
fiercely clashing, lmd carried the issue. 
He did whut he could in a crisis not of 
Ins making, recommending the division 
of Northern and Southern Ireland; em¬ 
phasizing the view in his Nationality and, 
nojiwJiiite.: (1013) that the Irish national 
spirit pvoidd iV| rjf^h content with no lmlf- 
advising the op- 
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k nolt<i incur responsibility, by any 
muemlmcnlof the government's tiniending 
Dili, f*i»r the delimitation at the eleventh 
hour of a boundary between North-East 
Ulster and tins rest of Ireland; and even 
holding himself in readiness, should the 
king desire to take a last opportunity of 
testing English opinion, to resume ollieo, 
with or without Lord Rosebery as his 
colleague, in a ‘ministry of Caretakers'. 

It was just at this juncture tlmt the 
outbreak of live European War (i!H July 
101‘1) suppressed all smaller quarrels, Hal- 
four turned his mind at once to the new 
issues, lie gave his assurance of support 
to the holder section of the Cabinet in the 
hour of decision, accepted, at the king’s 
wish, when England became involved in 
the conflict, a sent on the committee of the 
Prince of Wales’s Fund for the relief of dis¬ 
tress; resumed, at the prime minister’s re¬ 
quest, membership of the Committee of 
Imperial Defence; and assisted in the pre¬ 
paration of plans for dealing with the civil 
population in the event of coastal raids. 
From November M)M< he attended the 
meetings of a 4 war-council’ or ‘inner 
cabinet’ convened by the prime minister at 
10 Downing Street, thus involving himself 
in responsibilities scarcely compatible with 
the position of an ex-minister in opposition. 
This state of things was, however, of no 
long duration. Shortage of munitions and 
dissensions at the Admiralty led in May 
1015 to the formation of a Coalition 
government, in which lkdfoiir became 
llrst lord of the Admiralty, the only ‘heavy 
administrative ollice’, so he told the prime 
minister, for which he could usefully he 
responsible. 

Mr. Lloyd George in las )V(tr Memoirs 
[vol. ii, p. 1017] has conveyed the impres¬ 
sion that the minister whom he afterwards 
placed at the head of the Foreign Ollice 
was incompetent for the work of the 
Admiralty. This was not the opinion of 
those who saw Balfour there at close 
quarters. Behind characteristically indo¬ 
lent postures lie brought to bear upon the 
issues submitted to him so penetrating a 
judgement that it was possible for the 
secretary at that Lime to the department 
to assert tlmt 4 at the Admiralty it was felt 
tlmt, if Balfour personally did not favour 
any particular action or policy, there was 
no need for further inquiry’. His speech 
introducing the navy estimates (7 and 8 
March 1010) showed according to the same 
authority ‘as much knowledge of the im¬ 
portant questions of naval administration 
as the speeches of any of his predecessors 
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with more advantages on their side of 
time and political conditions’. It showed, 
Inn, incidentally and in reference to Mr. 
Churchill a mastery of debate and delicacy 
of sarcasm equal to anything lie had 
displayed in his prime. 

Balfour, in fact, though he at tempted 
no departmental reorganization, believing 
ns he did that the existing system worked 
well if wisely handled, dealt effectively in 
a series of board meetings with various 
matters of naval policy requiring regula¬ 
tion and decision, and quickly restored 
serenity to a department disl raeled by the 
differences between bis predecessor, Mr. 
Churchill, and Lord Fisher Jq.v.]. Two 
considerable events fell within his term 
of ollice—the withdrawal from Gallipoli, 
the wisdom of which he had doubted, mid 
t lie battle of Jutland (hi May iiuu). The 
former was faultlessly executed. Thermit- 
munifpiti in which he announced the news 
of the latter drew, however, milch criticism 
upon his department. Drawn up in his 
hand and but slightly muddied after con¬ 
sultation with Ins naval ucfvisrrs,il was dis¬ 
patched, notwithstanding statements to 
l he contrary, w^il lion 1 reference In the secre¬ 
tary to the Admiralty or to Mr. ('Iiurrhil!, 
ami gave the public, as he always main¬ 
tained it should have done, l hr unvarnished 
I ruth, yet at the same time certainly dis¬ 
seminated nfulseiiiipiTSsiuimfdisustcrlhut 
was only by degrees removed as the sufli- 
eicnev of the naval success became plain. 
A lull followed the engagement, but, llut 
German submarine menace was none flic 
less growing; mid in November Mild Bal¬ 
four created u special department to deal 
with it. Both Mr. Asquith and Sir Edward 
Grey, however, were anxious for sonic 
change of personnel in the naval member¬ 
ship of the Admiralty Board, and before 
(he fall oT the first Coalition, Admiral 
Jcllicnc had been appointed to sneered 
Sir Henry Jackson [q.v.| as first sea lord. 
Whether this new combination of talent 
would have resulted, as one well-qualified 
observer believed, in a more rapid sup¬ 
pression of the submarine attack cannot 
lie determined, for the downfall of the 
Asquith ml minis (.ration was coincident 
with it, 

Balfour had nothing to do with organiz¬ 
ing the calm! which misled Asquith from 
power, hut he seems to have taken no 
exception to it, and his decision to give 
it countenance was momentous for Eng¬ 
land und, still more, for Europe. A certain 
modesty and moral simplicity charac¬ 
teristic of him were apparent in his con- 
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duct. In his view the sole question to be 
considered was how the YVar might be 
most efficiently carried on and, once he 
hud satisfied himself that Air. Lloyd 
George was of all mem available the best 
qualified for the task, lie was charac¬ 
teristically indifferent to all personal con¬ 
siderations, such as Liisit minister’s recent 
but unsuccessful attempt, to remove him 
from the Admiralty. His assistance was 
undoubtedly essential to the formation 
of the new Coalition, for without it the 
administration must have lacked sufli- 
cicnt support in influential conservative 
quarters. In the new distribution of de¬ 
partments he was given the Foreign Office, 
Jlis presence there Imd the greater conse¬ 
quence that, with the break-up of the 
Asquith government, British counsels had 
lostthediplonmtierxpericnce and modera¬ 
tion both of Lansdowne and of Grey. 

The association between the new prime 
minister, Mr. Lloyd George, and the foreign 
secretary, which during the late crisis hud 
issued in a marked personal sympathy, was 
as the meeting of t wo currents, one turgid 
and strong, the other re lined to a crystal 
clarity. It was easy to see from the first 
that the prime minister had planned such 
a dyarchy in foreign affairs as had not 
previously been known to the constitution. 
An amateur foreign office, irreverently 
termed the 'garden-suburb', arose in the 
precincts of in Downing Street; and by 
this means Mr. Lloyd George exercised a 
direct as well as indirect and constitutional 
influence upon foreign affairs. Balfour’s 
importance to the prime minister and 
ready access to his presence modified the 
immediate effect of such a system, but its ] 
ultimate consequences were apparent at 
the Peace Conference, where Balfour’s 
position contrasted unfavourably with 
that of Cusllereagh at Vienna or Salisbury 
at Berlin. 

The change of govern merit meanwhile 
afforded no spectacular successes. During 
1017 the submarine trouble grew at sea, 
differences between the prime minister 
and the general* accentuated, the diffi¬ 
culties of carrying on hostilities, and the 
land operations were overshadowed by the 
slaughter ill. Pussehendaetc (August). The 
entry of the t’niled States into the War, 
which came early in I tie year, needed, how¬ 
ever, only to be developed to make victory 
sure. Balfour, to his lasting distinction, 
seized a diplomatic opportunity which lie 
of all men living was best qualified to use. 
On 14 April U) 17, after ascertaining that, 
his visit would be welcome to President 


Woodrow Wilson, he sailed for the United 
States at the head of a diplomatic mission. 
IIis enthusiasm for an understanding be* 
tween the two Anglo-Saxon peoples put a 
spur to his tact and ability. He made good 
friends with Wilson, charmed the Ameri¬ 
cans generally by the grace of his manners, 
and delivered memorable speeches both 
before Congress and at Washington’s 
grave. His diplomatic achievement was 
consummated by the intimation, un- 
oil icially conveyed to the president, of 
the existence of those secret treaties with 
Russia and Italy which ran counter to 
the principle of nationality and so to 
American policy. In brief his mission had 
secured a success which stood the Allies in 
good stead as American credit, shipping, 
and soldiers became increasingly needful, 
whilst on a longer view it seemed to have 
laid the foundation of just such a fusion 
of Anglo-Saxon sentiment as Balfour had 
long had at heart. 

In foreign policy in general Balfour’s 
achievement is less assured. Both the 
progress of the War and the versatile 
energy of the prime minister drove him 
continuously towards those very things 
which liis memorandum for the Cabinet 
of 4 October 1010 (published in Lloyd 
George’s War Memoirs, voi. ii, pp. 884- 
880) shows that he had wished to avoid, 
namely, the humiliation of Germany, the 
dissolution of the Dual Monarchy, and 
the peril of u pan-German state incor¬ 
porating or seeking to incorporate a purely 
German Austria. A stronger diplomacy 
might perhaps have made more of the 
Austrian peace move (1017), a subtler one 
might perhaps have gauged the Bolshevist 
mentality better; and some uncertainty of 
aim may he inferred from the countenance, 
long unsuspected, which he gave to the 
publication, if not the contents, of the 
famous ‘pence letter 1 of Lord Lansdowne 
fq.v.| of November 1!>17 by referring its 
writer to Lord Hardingc, at that time 
permanent undcr-sccrctary foT foreign 
affairs, It might indeed he difficult to say 
whether bis foreign policy was in the 
tradition of the old Kuropc or of a new 
order founded, ufc least in theory , upon 
nationality, democracy, a league of na¬ 
tions, and an open diplomacy. Salisbury’s 
large wisdom and Mr. Lloyd George’s 
vivacious versatility seemed to dispute 
possession of a mind constitutionally cool 
and unfailingly receptive. 

One decisive move which he himself 
rated as his great achievement, did, how¬ 
ever. characterize Balfour’s tenure of the 
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Foreign Office. Ever since a coiweisation 
with Dr. Weizmann at Manchester during 
the throes of the general election of 1006, 
he had been keenly interested in Zionism ; 
and intercourse with Mr. Justice Brandeis 
in America had strengthened his faith in 
its political value. In November 1917 he 
triumphed over opposition both within 
and without the Cabiuet and issued the 
so-called Balfour Declaration in favour of 
a Jewish national home in Palestine. The 
project finally took shape at the Peace of 
Versailles. Under a British mandate from 
the League of Nations the Jews were estab 
lishedinthe Holy Land on equal terms with 
the existing inhabitants, and, though Arab 
feeling was aroused to such a degree as to 
endanger Balfour’s personal safety when lie 
visited Damascus in 1925, the experiment 
proved so popular among the Jews that at 
the hour of his death Jewry mourned him 
with honours perhaps never before ae- 
corded to a Gentile. 

4 It was not so much the wqt as the 
pence that I have always dr ended/ Balfour 
told Lady Wemyss on the evening before 
he left for the Peace Conference at Paris 
in January 1919. The two English minis¬ 
ters were lodged in the Rue Nitot, the 
prime minister on the first, the foreign 
secretary On the second floor. During the 
inaugural period of the Conference the two 
ministers sat alike in the so-called ‘council 
of ten*, which contained both the heads 
and the foreign ministers of the five great, 
victorious delegations. This period, which 
lasted, for a mouth from the middle of 
January 191G, closed with the temporary 
absence of President lVilson in America, 
Lloyd George in England, and Clcmenceau 
in bed, and was followed by an interval of 
three weeks (10 February^ March) during 
which Balfour dominated the situation. He 
altered it vastly for the better, so much so 
hidecil that CIcmenec&u on recovery 1 named 
him the Richelieu of the Congress. 1 Where¬ 
as in the mjdd le of Februaryremarks Mr. 
Churchill, ‘the work of the Conference was 
drifting off almost uncontrollably into 
futility, all was now brought back in or¬ 
derly fashion to the real ’ [W. S. Churchill 
The Aftermath, vol v, p. 100 ]. it 9 com¬ 
missions, spurred on by this new pressure, 
had, in other words, got through their 
work and reported. On the return of Mr. 
bioyd George, however, and in conse¬ 
quence of a leakage of information, n 
council of tout’ was superimposed, with 
the foreign secretary’s full approval, upon 
ttm original council of ten, .From that 
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retained his seat on the latter (known 
thenceforward as the ‘council of live’) and 
both by reason of the proximity of his 
lodgings to those of the prime minister and 
his prominence on the British Empire 
Committee remained acquainted with the 
general course and. conduct of the negotia¬ 
tions, no longer participated in the princi¬ 
pal discussions and was not in every cuisc 
made aware of impending decisions, even 
when of grave moment. The extent to 
which he thus abrogated his office may be 
inferred from a statement which lie nuule 
towards the close of the Conference to his 
colleague, Lord Robert Cecil, to the effect 
that, not having been consulted on sonic 
point or another, he should not defend the 
Peace Treaty, which, he added, was not of 
his making. But even if this obiter dictum 
ought not to be pressed, though in fact it 
docs not Jack corroboration, ns evidence of 
his secondary position, the extraordinary 
circumstance that the Foreign Ollice ap¬ 
parently worked on the assumption tlmt 
a peace was to be negotiated, whereon in 
the event the terms intended for negotia¬ 
tion were dictated without serious dis¬ 
cussion or amendment, would still indicate, 
conclusively enougli, tiic [imitations of his 
influence. To such a degree, then, but at 
such a price may Balfour’s direct respon¬ 
sibility be reduced for a treaty which can¬ 
not readily be reconciled with the British 
tradition of 1814, the British purpose in 
1014, the conditions of the Armistice, the 
aspirations of a League of Nations, or bis 
own, in general, conciliatory dispositions. 
Had he, however,becn innposition to insist 
upon the conclusion which he desired, of A 
preliminary agreement imposing a naval 
and military, and perhaps outlining a terri¬ 
torial, settlement, and had he also con¬ 
cerned himself more with the economic 
and financial aspects of the pence to be 
negotiated, the outcome might, perhaps, 
have been happier. 

The signing of the treaty with Germany 
on 28 June 1919 left Balfour nguin at the 
delegation; ami the 
JTreaty of St. Germain with Austria, which 
followed on 10 September, wus his par¬ 
ticular ^ contribution to the settlement. 
Prejudiced by certain previous decisions 
or the council of four, it omiiiot lie said 
to have avoided the danger tlmt he hnd 
early signalled of a small Austria exciting 
sentiments both of affinity mid cupidity 
m 0 g*®** German neighbour. In the 
retrospect, indeed, Balfour was accus- 
tomed to defend the geographical aspect 
01 the peace terms in general by arguing 
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liat the frontiers Approved could not in 
raetice have been bettered. His apologists 
:iny, however,prefer to dwell upon thetcr- 
ific strain that his ofiiee had imposed upon 
, man now over seventy. There can in fact 

little doubt that he felt the conduct of 
3 rcign affairs, involving as it did at Paris 
social side which he was not the man to 
risk to avoid* to be getting beyond liis 
trength; und this notwithstanding that* 
rtten he left for Paris, Lord Cur/on Jmd 
iccn jnduciled as acting foreign secretary 
,t Whitehall. With the conclusion of the 
Austrian treaty he resigned (21 October 
910), retaining a place in the Cabinet ns 
ord president of the council. 

Balfour’s association with foreign affairs 
vns, however, by no means finished. In 
November 1021 he figured as leading 
British delegate at the Washington Con¬ 
ference which resulted in a Five-Power 
rcaty for ft measure of naval disarmament 
md a Four-Power compact of good under¬ 
standing in the Pacific, but which also 
ivcrituatcd in the term [nation of the 
Vnglo-Japanese Alliance of 10015. Then* 
n August 1022, he gave his name to the 
British note which he had drafted rccom- 
nending a general cancellation of war | 
lebts as part of a general settlement. 
\ud finally, in the October following, as I 
British representative at Geneva, he car -1 
?icd, largely by bis own efforts, a scheme, 
which was successfully put into effect, for 
;he financial reJmbilUuticm of Austria 
incler the auspices of the League of 
Nations. It might he added that w few 
ivcclcs cnrlier lie had taken together with 
Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Churchill the 
grave responsibility of issuing a coimnum- 
yutf committing (heat Britain to resist the 
crossing of the Straits at Chanuk by the 
Turkish forces. 

The same year 1922 brought him, in 
March, the Iv.G. and, in May, an earldom. 
He elected to call himself Karl oT Balfour 
tind, as a second title, Viscount Trap rain. 
Thenceforward he figures as an elder 
statesman, yet—nUbough the. fall of Mr. 
Lloyd George, by whom he stood, n little 
rushed perhaps by circumstance, in the 
political crisis of 11)22, threw him for a 
time out of office—not, as one on the re¬ 
tired list. As lord president of the Council 
he was included in Mr. Baldwin’s second 
administration from 1925 to 1921) and in 
that capacity took occasion to show his 
abiding sense of the overshadowing impor¬ 
tance of physics in relation to politics by 
the foundation of the Committee of Civil 
Research, a body conceived on the same 
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lines as the Committee of Imperial Defence 
but designed to give to men of science 
direct access to ministers as well as to co¬ 
ordinate scientific investigations through¬ 
out the Empire. But of his imperialist 
outlook those years contained another 
proof, The. so-called IlulCour Definition 
(1020)—embodied in the report of the 
Inter-Imperial Relations Committee of 
which Uc acted as chairman—gave ex¬ 
pression to the view that positive ideals 
and free institutions formed the basic 
principle of the British Empire and so 
paved the way for the Statute of West¬ 
minster (19111) which recognised the equal 
status, both in domestic and foreign affairs, 
of the Colonics with the mother-country. 
Here was evidence enough that the eye of 
his mind was not dimmed, even if his 
bodily strength had abated. Yet there 
were some who thought that his career 
i should have been earlier closed, some, not 
without influence in the matter, who 
| would have liked to see him end his life, 
as but for the War he had himself dreamed 
| that lie might do, ns head of his old Cam¬ 
bridge college. So graceful a tribute to his 
lifc-kmg interest in all that made for edu¬ 
cation might, had circumstances allowed 
it to take effect, have saved him from any 
ministerial association with the grant of 
Home Rule to Ireland; an association 
plainly inconvenient, to say no more, and 
imperfectly explained away by the fact 
of his absence in America at the date of 
its occurrence, 

Balfour died at Fisher’s Hill, his 
brother’s house near Woking, 19 March 
1990, and was buried at Whittingchame 
with the riles of the Church of Scotland, 
to whioii, though without any exclusive 
attachment—for he was a communicant 
also in the Church of England-—he be¬ 
longed. His metaphysical studies had 
satisfied him that personal immortality 
was implicit in the very structure of man’s 
being. Not less did his patriotic achieve¬ 
ment satisfy his contemporaries thnt 
political i in mortality was assured to the 
spacious record of his life. Yet his place 
amongst his co in peers is no easy ono to 
determine. He was a first minister in King 
Edward VII’s piping times of peace, first 
lord of the Admiralty when tiic drums of 
war were beating at their loudest, foreign 
secretary at the greatest pence congress, 
or more strictly conference, the world has 
ever seen; yet it would be too much to say 
that lie shone with Pitt’s beacon-light, 
burned with Chatham’s incandescent fire, 
or got Europe back to work with Castle- 
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reagli’s laborious patience. Accomplished 
parliamentarian as he was, he had neither 
Canning’s gift of speech nor Peel’s grand 
manner. A conservative leader, and very 
loyal to his trust, he made no such im¬ 
pression, as Salisbury’s, of sagacious 
strength or, as Disraeli’s, of romantic 
vision. His political genius was in fact 
essentially transitional, evolutionary, and 
in that sense creative; nor, if it had been 
other, could he have worked so well in 
turn with Salisbury, with Chamberlain, 
and with Lloyd George, It was of a piece 
with this that he rose by opposing in Ire¬ 
land the very principle of nationality 
which lie ended by advocating in Palestine 
and saw in these apparently contrary 
purposes his own two chief achievements. 
Yet this seeming inconsequence was not 
in his case incompatible with a deeper 
intellectual Integrity. For the rnpicr with 
whfCh he had first opened the world’s 
oyster seemed, when laid aslant the im¬ 
perial and constitutional problems of his 
time in later life, to turn to a fine edge of 
light cutting their knots and tangles. The 
native propensity towards mediation 
which set a limit to his powers of leader¬ 
ship, increased the range and finish of his 
thoughts; and in a period of unexampled 
change and far-reaching confusion his 
serene and luminous cast of politics fre¬ 
quently exemplified the instinctive cour- J 
tesy of an even mind observing the golden 
mean. In no derogatory sense, then, he 
possessed, aa John Morley noticed, some¬ 
thing in common with Halifax, the ’trim¬ 
mer'—the Halifax, that is, of Macaulay's 
portrait with Mi is keen, sceptical under' 
standing, inexhaustibly fertile in distinc¬ 
tions and objections; his refined taste; his 
exquisite sense of the ludicrous ; his placid 
and forgiving, but fastidious temper, by 
no means prone cither to malevolence or 
to enthusiastic admiration the Halifax 
of whom Walter Raleigh, the critic, ob¬ 
served that Mbs importance may well be 
measured by this, that it ncveT depended 
on the office that he held'. Yet when all 
the claims of contrast and comparison 
have been satisfied, Balfour remains, in 
the eyes pt least of innny who knew him 
a unique figure—one of those rare men' 
indeed, about whom it may be said with¬ 
out rhetorical exaggeration that neither 
lus own generation nor another will look 
upon Jus like again. 

Tv?'. le . re nre S€Vernl portraits of Balfour at 
Vmthngehame—by George Richmond in 
the seventies, by Ellis Roberts in 1800, 
by -P. A. Lnszld m IGG8> by Sir William 1 
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Rothenstein in 1023, by Sir James Guthrie 
in 1027. The Carlton Club contains a full- 
length portrait painted in 1008 by J. S. 
Sargent; Trinity College, Cambridge, a 
portrait in his D.CX, robes by LAszid, find 
Eton College one by Fiddes Watt. A bust 
by Onslow Ford is also at Whittingchamci 
A cartoon appeared in Vanity Fair 27 
January 1010, 

[Bnlfour was succeeded as second earl by 
his only surviving brother, Gerald William 
(born 1853). Blanche F. C, Dugdalc, Arthur 
Janies Balfour, First Earl of Buff out, 2 vols., 
1030, written with intimate knowledge based 
upon the author’s contemporary memoranda, 
Balfour’s own Chapters of Autobiography 
(edited by Mrs, Dugdalc), 1030 r though only u 
fragment put together In his lust illness, has 
also great importance for the student of his life 
and character. His Essays and Addresses, 1893 
(3rd edition 1005) and his Essays Speculative 
and Political, 1920, contain autobiographical 
matter and illustrate the development of his 
views. The student of his philosophy will need 
to consult Ins Defence of Philosophic Doubt , 
1870 (new edition 1020), his Foundations of 
Belief, 1895 (8th edition 1901), nnd his Theism 
and Humanism nnd and Thought —the 

Gifford lectures which lie delivered i n 1915 nnd 
1022—1028 respectively. 

Estimates of and allusions to Balfour can be 
found in such contemporary biographies and 
recollections as Lady Gwendolen Cecil’s Life, of 
Robert, Marquis of Salisbury, vols. iii and iv, 
1031 and 1002; J, L. Garvin’s Life of Joseph 
Chamberlain vol, iii, 1034; War Memoirs of 
David Lloyd George, vols. i- iv (to 1917), 1938- 
1934; Sir Austen Chamberlain’s (forthcoming) 
Memoirs; (Margot) Countess of Oxford nnd 
Asquith’s Autobiography, 1022, and More 
Memories, 1035); Viscount Esher's Journals 
and Letters , cd. M, V, Brett, vols. i and ii, 1084. 
Sir Ian Malcolm, who was one of Balfour's 
political secretaries, published in 1030, Lard 
Balfour: A Memory, which deserves notice, ns 
docs an article in Ten Personal Studies, 1908, 
by Wilfrid Ward. The present Lord Rayleigh 
has dealt with the scientific aspect of Balfour’s 
activities in a short obituary' notice prepared 
for tlie Royal Society, and reprinted under the 
title Lord Balfour in his relation to Science, nnd 
Mr. John Buclnm (Lord Twccdsvnuir) with his 
literary style in an article in Homilies and 
Recreations , 1020. For the episode or the 
Lansdowne 'peace letter’ of 1917 «oe The. 
VuieifienUi Century and After, March 1934 
(article by Lord Lnnsdownc); and in regard 
to Bnlfour and the Pence Conference'Mr. 
Harold Nicolson’s Peacemaking 1919 . 1033 
will be found useful.] A. Ci:cu.. ’ 

BALFOUR, Sm ISAAC BAYLEY 
(1853-1022), botanist, was born at Edin¬ 
burgh 31 March 1853, the third child 
(second son) of John Hut ton Balfour [q.v/j, 
professor of botany in the university of 
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Edinburgh, by hi.s wife, Marion, daughter 
of Isaac Bnylcy, of Edinbu vgh , writer to th e 
signet. He counted among his forebears 
George Husband Baird [q.v.], principal 
of Edinburgh University 1703-1840, and 
James Hutton [q.v.], the geologist. 

Balfour was educated at Edinburgh 
Academy and Edinburgh University, 
where he graduated 13 .Sc. in 1873. He 
studied also under Julius von Sachs at 
Wurzburg University and with A. dc Dary 
at Strasaburg. From 1875 to 1878 he acted 
as assistant to Sir C. Wyville Thomson, 
professor of natural history at Edinburgh 
University, and to T. II. Huxley, Thom- 
son’s substitute during his absence on the 
Challenger expedition. He was one of 
(Lord) Lister’s dressers in Edinburgh 
(1875-1870). lie took his M.D. degree in 
1877. He had alrcndy accompanied, as 
botanist, the transit of Venus expedition 
to Rodriguez Island in 1874; in 1879 he 
explored the island of Socotra in order to 
collect plants. In that year be was ap¬ 
pointed to the chair of botany in Glasgow 
University and he remained theie until 
1884, when he was elected Shcrardian 
professor of botany at Oxford, and fellow 
of Magdalen College. In 1888 lie removed 
to Edinburgh on his appointment as pro¬ 
fessor of botany in the unjvcrsiLy, King’s 
botanist in Scotland, and keeper of the 
royal botanic garden. These positions he 
held until shortly before his death in 1022. 

Balfour’s most substantial published 
work was Botany of jS'oeo/m(1888), describ¬ 
ing about 300 new species from the en¬ 
demic flora of this oceanic island. He was 
engaged in systematic botanical work 
throughout his life, his main interest 
being in rhododendrons and primulas; 
he also did valuable work on the propaga¬ 
tion of plants ami the germination of seeds. 
But his influence was chiefly administra¬ 
tive. In each of the universities which he 
served he found a department needing 
reorganization; in Glasgow he saved the 
herbarium, and secured rebuilding of the 
plant-houses; in his few years at Oxford 
he did the.same; mid in cadi he reorganized 
the teaching on modern lines. But in Jiis 
own university of Edinburgh the scope 
was greater: here lie reconstituted the 
botanic garden; rebuilt the plant-houses; 
enlarged the laboratories, and created the 
roclc-gardcn. Under his hands Edinburgh 
became a centre of the finest horticulture. 
Meanwhile lie was conducting one of the 
largest botanical schools in the country 
and, as King’s botanist in Scotland, direct¬ 
ing correspondence with leading botanists 


both imperial and foreign. For a quarter 
of a century Balfour was the most efficient 
all-round botanist in Great Britain. 

During his short tenure of the chair of 
botany at Oxford Balfour established rela¬ 
tions with the Clarendon Press, inducing 
it to found in 1887 tlie Annals of Botany , 
a quarterly journal which, after nearly 
half n ccntirry, is now of world-wide re¬ 
pute. The Clarendon Press also, on his 
advice and under his editorship, produced 
n series of translations of foreign treatises, 
necessary for the completion of that revival 
of the study of botany in Great Britain 
in which lie had taken a leading part. 

Balfour married in 1884 Agnes Boyd, 
daughter of Robert Bulloch, merchant, of 
Glasgow, and had one son and one 
daughter. 

Balfour was elected F.R.S. in 1884, and 
created Iv.B.E. in 1920. He died at Court 
Hill, Haslemere, 30 November 1922. 

[Proceedings of the Royal Society, vol. xevi, 
B, 1024; Proceedings of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh, vol. xliii, 1923; Kew Bulletin, 
No. 1,1923.] F. O, Bower. 

BALFOUR, Sir THOMAS GRAHAM 
(1858-1020), author and educationist, born 
in Chelsea 2 December 1858, was the only 
child of Surgeon-General Thomas Graham 
Balfour [q.v.], by his wife, Georgina, 
daughter of George Prentice, of Armagh. 
On his father’s side he was closely con¬ 
nected, through the Bn 1 fours of Pi]rig, 
with Robert Louis Stevenson. He was 
educated at Marlborough and at Worcester 
College, Oxford. His school life was partly 
impaired by ill health: ut the university 
be obtained n first class in classical modera¬ 
tions (1880) and a second class in litcrae 
Inmimiores (1882), won distinction as a 
rifle-shot, and captained the shooting 
eight during his last two years. 

In 1885 Balfour was called to the bar by 
the Inner Temple, but lie found the prac¬ 
tice of advocacy uncongenial, and his chief 
piece of work during these years was his 
contribution (the chapter on ‘Battersea’) 
Lo Charles Booth’s Life and Labour of Ihe 
People in London ( 1891-1903). For a time 
be travelled extensively, and in 1891, after 
the death of bis parents, lie accepted R. L. 
Stevenson’s invitation to make his home at 
Vaitima. On Stevenson’s death in 1894 
Balfour returned to England; in 1890 he 
married lthodn, daughter of Leonard 
Dobbin Brooke, of Birkenhead, and settled 
at Oxford, where he wrote his two prin¬ 
cipal works. His Educational Systems 
of Great Britain and Ireland appeared in 
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1808 and rapidly hccnmo ft standard 
authority: his Life of Robert Louis Steven* 
son , written at the request of Stevenson’s 
family for the Edinburgh edition o[ his 
works, followed in 1901, and established 
Balfour’s reputation as a biographer. 

During Balfour’s residence in Oxford he 
served the delegacy of local examinations 
first as examiner, then as assistant-secre¬ 
tary. This experience and the success of 
his volume on educational systems bore 
fruit when in 1902 he was appointed direc¬ 
tor of technical education, and in lutw 
general director of education, to the county 
of Staffordshire. Balfour’s appointment 
came at a critical time. The Act of 1902 
had remodelled the educational adminis¬ 
tration of England aiul had vitally 
affected that of every district. The prob¬ 
lems of Staffordshire were especially varied 
and insistent—a population of 000,090, 
a county mainly agricultural yet including 
two densely populated industrial areas, 
five county boroughs, nine boroughs and 
urban districts with powers over elemen¬ 
tary education, twenty-nine school boards 
to be co-ordinated, a serious lack both of 
school buildings and of technical classes 
and colleges, and, above all, the urgent 
need of conciliating nnd bringing into 
line a large number of competing interests 
on whose co-operation the accomplish¬ 
ment of the task largely depended. To 
these problems Balfour addressed himseir 
with whole-hearted devotion. He gained 
the entire confidence of his chairman, F, E. 
Kitchener, and of his committee, of the 
Board of Education, mid of the neigh¬ 
bouring local authorities; he won the 
cordial affection of his subordinates, he 
met every difficulty with admirable temper 
and judgement, mid he administered his 
office with a steady, far-seeing wisdom 
which made it an example to the country 
at large. In his first ten years lie built 
forty-eight new schools, and the number 
was considerably increased afterwards; lu; 
extended the pottery seiiooi at Stoke, 
and established the technical colleges at 
Wednesbury and Wolverhampton and the 
mining college on Cannock Chase; he was 
a pioneer both of school-gardens and of 
school-libraries. The ml dresses on educa¬ 
tional administration which he gave to the 
university of Birmingham in 1921 arc 
models of their kind; they arc the direct 
outcome of his own practice and experience 

In 1001'Balfour received the L.ornry 
degree of M.A. from Cambridge University 
and m 1924 that of LHD. from the uH 
Yersity of Birmingham. He was knighted 
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in 1917. Among bis many public appoint¬ 
ments it may lie mentioned I hat In* served 
as chairman of lhe association of direc¬ 
tors and seiTidaries of tiriuenlinii (lUhtt), 
us n member of the reruns!ruction enm- 
iniLleeon adult education (1917-lfilil), of 
lho coTnmiti.ce on t he posit ion of science in 
education (1910 10LH), and of the consul¬ 
tative com miltco uf the Hoard of Educa¬ 
tion (1020-1020). During the last year of 
Hie European War (1018 MUM) he served 
as director of education in Krnnrr (lines 
of communication) for the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, and held that ultiee 
with conspicuous success until Ihedcinnhj- 
lizutiim in 1919. 

Balfour retired in 1920 after more Hum 
twenty-three years’ service, and returned 
to Oxford, where be became u member of 
the city education commit lee, of t fie dele¬ 
gacy for cxtm-tmiud studies, mul of the 
council of Burnett House, lie died at. 
Oxford 20 October 1929, leaving n widow 
nnd two sons, 

Balfour possessed a true literary gift, 
nnd, if the balance had so inclined, might 
well have maintained bis honourable plane 
among English writers, Hut the claims 
of administrative work were ton strong to 
be resisted, and in acknowledging them 
lie found his most suit able and most fruit - 
fnl field of activity. lie was a muster of 
his subject; swift in judgement. (ermrinus 
in policy, untiring in operation, fearbss in 
pressing bis point, yet able io dLurm 
opposition by his tact, his humour, and bis 
complete imselllshness. He lived ibrunch 
a dilUcult period in the. history of English 
education i that, he helped to" bring it to 
u successful issue was alike due to his 
power of initiative, his wide svmpmhv, 
and his unswerving integrity of ehnriiHe’r. 

[The Timex, 28 October Ui2ti ; 7'ii/ir* Kthicn- 
finnal Supiitvmcnt, 2 November 10211 ; private 
information,j \\. H i J ap „ w . 

BALL, lTlANClS KLIUNUTON ( LSPfi ■ 
ln -^), historian and antiquary, bnrn 18 
duly 1800 at Boriinanioch, n>. Dublin, 
was the third son of John Thnmns Mali 
Iq.v.J, of Tmtey Douse, ihmdium. ro. 
Uulilin, lord chancellor of Ireland from 
mn to 1HHU, by his wife, Catherine 
dau/rblcr of Hie Hev. Charles Uirhard 
Ellington |q -V.^TegiusprofesMiroCdiviiul v 
ui the university of Dublin. As Ins health 
in early life gave cause fur unxidv, lie was 
educated by a private tutor, nnd was not 
even sent to Trinity College, Dublin, nl- 
fhough ins iufher wius vice-cliuncellur of 
the university. 
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Bull hrsl mine into notice Mirough liis 
work for the unionist must; in Ireland. 
Ills mmkM, nature mwl hi* dislnslc fov 
speaking on the platform kept him in the 
background; hut among those who were 
behind the scones it. wns genorally recog¬ 
nized that tin* organization of the unionist 
party in Ireland arid not n few of its siu*- 
cesses lit flu* polls were largely due to 1 1 is 
unliring and unselfish ellurts. At I hr 
general elretion of I HUM hr was induced 
to stand for Smith County Dublin as nn 
jrnli jundnit unionist, in oppnsM ion to Sir 
Horace Plunkett, Mir official candidate of 
f)ir parly. Ball polled a respectable nunc 
her ol’ voles. hut thr result of the .split 
was Mint Mir Krai, was gained hy Mu* 
naltonalMs. 

Ball thene- forward resolved to abandon 
polities for tetters, and it. is as i\ writer, 
rather than ns u political organizer, that 
he will he remembered- 'Hie Ur.d. work of 
any importance from his pen was A His¬ 
tory nf the ('aunty Dublin pi parts, 1 UN‘2 
ISlliU). In Bllb hr published volume j of 
The Curresjumdatre nf Jnnnthnn Swift t 
D.D., Mu: sixth and last vnluim- of which 
apprared in Mil l. In HU1 the honorary 
decree of liitt.l). was cnnfr nvd on him by 
the university of Dublin in recognition of 
his work a*; editor. After Ihr eornplet ion 
(jf his edit ion of Swift's rune.spnndrnre, 
Ball turned to an entinlv diffrrrril sub¬ 
ject, The ,fudges in Dv/mn/. I'..:! I tu:'} 
(2 vnb*., Hr Mien returned hi the 

Dean of Si. Patrick's, mat wh.s engaged 
ill t he time of his dent h no a volume denh 
ih)» with the poems attributed to Swift, 
l-ortuimlelv, the work was ready for the 
press, except for the index and the revi¬ 
sion of the proofs of Mu- later wheels, Jt 
was published in 1U2U under the title of 
Swift's J Vj'.sr.- on A’.v.svn/, 

'I'o tho.sr win knew him best, Mali's 
character was summed up in the term 
pi fins'' loyally towards his father, his 
friends, (lie ehe-s 1 o which lie be!<>nged, and 
I hr order for which it M mid. II was his/nr/us 
to his friend, C;r ar I at Ion Kalkiner j <| ,v. ], 
W'birli first direct'd his at ten) ion lo Swift, 
and led him lo carry out j Sir new edition 
untie letter, which 1 'alkim r hud planned. 
It was his jnttns to his father’s memory 
and to lhr elnv< from which he sprang 
that inspired 'Hie ./la/gr.*: in /iv/dnd, Irish 
history was to him the hislory of the Kug- 
Itsh in Inland, and of the eivilivalion 
which they had brought into that count rv. 
As lie explains in his preface, his history 
of the Irish judges deals solely with Mhc 
seven centuries during which the authority 
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of Kiiglimd >vns absolute in their appoint¬ 
ment*. 

This work by wltich Ball in most widely 
known is his edition of Swifl’s correspon¬ 
dence., H was lhe first annotated edition, 
mid for the work of annotation Bull was 
admirably cpmiifled by his unrivalled 
knowledge of 11 it; topography and his- 
lory of Ireland within the Bale. SivifL's 
Verse is intended for the student rather 
than for the general render; hut for the 
student it settles once and for till a great 
manlier of controversial points, Pew 
would (prestion that Ball was the greatest 
amthuriiy of the time on Sw ift. Ilis ’work 
on the Irish judges is a remarkable achieve* 
mrnt for one "who had not been trained ns 
n lawyer. At every turn it reveals the sure 
hand of the lawn re seme her. As much of 
Ball’s informat ion was derived from docu¬ 
ments which perished in the burning of 
l hr. Irish Record OIUcc in 1112*2, his work 
lias heroine, in many instances, tho pri- 
jiinry mdliorily. 

Ball inherited his father’s judicial 
teinpt.T, lie never allowed Jiis political 
sympathies to warp Ills judgement of 
individuals, or lo lead him lo misrepresent 
farts. He did nut, however, inherit his 
father's grace of st yle, nil)tough }iis Jiutyes 
| i/i Ireland attests his gift cd historical 
•imagination. His industry was immense, 
i and he net himself u severe standard or 
\ lu rmary. He was shy and retiring by 
I nature, Iml after his nmvriage his house 
| in Duhlin became one of the centres of 
! social life ui the Irish capital. Kucly in 
BMW he left 1 reUmd and set t led in London, 
wla re his time was divided between the 
British Museum ami the (’urltrm Club. lie 
: was n man of a warm hear! and rui affec¬ 
tionate nature, and his friendships were 
; deep and lasting. 

Ball died at. a nursing-home in Dublin 
7 January ItcjS. He married in I8P7 
1'tnmice Kglnnlirie (died l(Mtf), daughter 
nf tlie Bev. William Alfred Hamilton, 
D.D., ml nr of Taney, Dundnun, uml 
canon of Phrist (’lnirch, Hublin. There 
' were no ehildn n of Mic marriage. 

i | Y7ir Irish Tijtn’Sf 0 January ItlUtS; AVi/c.? 

| and Vur rn v, Mi February IU'21» ; author’s pro- 
trier in Thf t'nn<\ y>nod<7ire nj Jiumthtm *S‘ie?/t 
and int rnitm 1 ion to Tht dud fiat in Inland; 
pettuiiiul kmm led{;r.J lw Ah Walicku- 

BAMHOIT, Km SQIJIRD HAN- 
riiOhT (hs u 11)20), actor and thealrical 
nuiimgn , t the elder son of Secumlus Ban¬ 
croft White Ihdferlidd, oil mcrclmnt, of 
RulherliUhe, by his wife, Julio, daughter 
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of Thomas Anthony Wright, was horn i\l a now comedy, Raids and ('(unmans (1 
Cristnirs Cottage, Itotherhithe, 14 May by (Sir) A. W. I’incro. On 'JO July 18N5 
1841. In December 1807 betook the sur- Mr. and Mrs, Bancroft; retired from mint 
name of Bancroft, and as Squire Bancroft agemont, with a profit on (he Iwmtv 
married in that month Marie Eflic Wilton years of £'180,000. 

[sec below}. One son was horn of the The Bancrofts effected ^rcat reforms 
marriage. both fn theatrical art and in 11 jt-jitrir;i] 

Fatherless before he was seven, Ban- business, ami their management at the 
croft was educated at private schools in Prince of Wnlcs’s Theatre iimugurntnl a 
England and in France, and in January new era in (be development of modern 
1801 went on the stage under the name of dramatic art. In casting pirns they 
Bancroft at the Theatre Iloyol, Birniing-[ thought first nf the general effect, mid so 
ham. Till the spring of 1805 he pinyed in often themselves took small \m\\n that 
provincial stock companies; and at Liver- public and critics complained nf tbeir s ( If- 
pool early in 1805 lie first acted with his suppression, in rehruiMiig they jntrrj- 
future wif^Marie Wilton,who then engaged duecd (wilh the help nf T. \V. Ihihn (Mm), 
him for the Prince of Wales’s Then ire, the .subtle ini cruet ion of elinrueters mid' 
London. There, on 15 April 1805, lie up- situation whicii is the basis nf snlisiopirni 
peared for the first time in London in the dramatic art. in singing thev sought lor 
comedietta A Winning Hazard, by J. P, naturalism, reflecting the choicer ti'isie of 
Woolcr. In 1807 he succeeded Henry their own lime. They great ly iniTcu.ced 
James Byron [q.v.] as joint manager with the pay and impmvcil the nimbi inns of 
his wife of the Prince of Wales’s. In that their piavers, « reform in which th« v w ,. fr 
partnership Bancroft, who was prudent, soon tube followed by (Sir) llmry living 
pertinacious, and laborious, soon came to Their heavy expenses were met |>V raisjmi 
be predominant, always keenly criLicizcd the price of seats; they were the lird to 
but loyally supported by his brilliant w-ife. charge (in 1874) lialfooguinea for a sinli 
Their mainstay at first were the come- This general relimmcnl, before and Whind 
dies of Thomas William Robertson [q.v.]. the curtain, logHher with lie- serial sue 
Society and Ours were followed by Caste, cess of Mr. ami Mrs. llana-ufi liicnis.-lvrs 
Hay t School (the most remunerative of brought \Soeictv 1 buck to the Iheahe ami 
all), and M.P. Carefully nursed imd op- attracted lo the stage young oroide (J r 
portunely revived, they won nearly half gentle birth. * 1 

Bancroft was n good actor. His special 
part was the ‘swell’ (such us (upturn I huv- 
trccin Caste), n type which lie rrsninl from 
non vent ion and lurned into a nfl.elinj, ,,f 
real life. But liis triplet, this favourite 
pari) in Musics awl Fans, J-aoJJfJaod 
in The Rivals, and his < bluff in >/ 

n I lowed liis power in pathos, high ronirdv, 
and tense drama. It. was JJemv Ji viim\s 
opinion Unit Baneroft had left Ins \> 1-q 
work as an aclnr undone* thrnug), paying 
too lunch attention in uiaii-igeuieiit, liis 
choice of plays and players was sigaejou-, ; 
uml as producer he knew bis Jimibtliu,,* 
\ycll enough to .seek help from lh.hu l<,t m 
Coghlim, and Pinero. 

During his forty-one years of life nf|rr 
rcliieineid, Banemfi returned In the Mma- 
twice; lo play the Abhe In | h- m v h s m ,c>, 
Liuidry in The Head tit (hr l.wim, 

ill IHHII, mill in imiUtoplay Urlnlf fnr(.Sir) 
John Ilare at the Gaiiirk. K,, r ihe rr .,( 
he was content to watch, and generously 
to relieve with money or advice, the 
struggles (if his successors m |hi- theatre, 
and to enjoy, at his bouse, 18 Berkeley 
Square, or later nl his Hut, A1, The Albany, 
ins social success and bin nmny friendship’s. 


ULIIUI, tlb null. U1U.IL1C. IJUIl 

successful plays produced there were: Ala 
and Wife by Wilkie Collins, Sivcelhcarls b 
(Sir) W. S. Gilbert, and two adaptation 
from Sardou, Peril (Nos Inlimcs) an 
Diplomacy (Dora). In April 1875 a 
elaborate production of The Merchant n 
Venice was quickly withdrawn, owing t 
Charles Coglilan’s failure as Shylock. Re 
vivals of The School for Seal} dal, Bid we 
Lytton’s Money , Dion Boucicnult’s Lon 
don Assurance, J. B. Buckstone’s Good fo 
Nothing, and Masks and Faces by Charle 
Reade and Tom Taylor, were all success 
tub The theatre became too small fo 
the Bancrofts’ public; and in 1870 Ihn 
took the Hay market Theatre, rebuilt it; 
and opened it on 81 January 1880. Oi 
that night a disturbance was created in 
spectators who resented the abolition o 
the prf; in order to make room for mor< 
stalls, rite financial success of the manage 
ment continued almost unbroken will 
revivals of School , Ours, and Caste, lm 
new adaptations from Sardou, Odette anil 
1‘cdora, new presentations of The Rivals 

mwnf r!i°M T o yl °f S Fh! and P<!ssio " 
(1881) and lhc Overland Route. (1882) and 
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Tall, creel, and handsome In the last, lie Jc.squc. Til Juno (hoy produced n new 
was a well-known figure iri I he West End comedy by Hyron, IVnr to the Knife , and 
of London, About I he early Viinclie.s lie in November Marie Wilton took a boJd 
begun a series of public readings of sliq>ni,stugingNw/M;/byT.W,nobcrt- 
DiekensN A ('hrishnnn CV/rn/, by which, so in 'J’lic; acceptance of this comedy and 
in the United Kingdom and in (’amida, (lie realism and clninliness of its mounting 
lie raised mure Hum -TJiUiuu for (lie bus* began a new era in Kurdish theatrical art, 
pilals. He was president of Ihe Koval I he chief credit for which belongs to Marie 
Academy of 1 Jraioal ie Art. and a member Willnrt. Outs wils produced on 15 Scptcm- 
of (he lord ehaNiberlnin’s advisory board tier I8bh; and af'ler Iho Christmas pro- 
fur IjeenMiig of plays, lie was kingbird gramme of I lint year burlesque was seen 
in the jubilee honours of 1.SU7, and died no more at Ihe Prince of Wales’s, 
at Ids Oat in f.oadon IP April Pil'd. 'J'o the Koberlson comedies Marie Wil- 

Purl rails and earinitures of Huiicrnff. Ion’s roguish humour and fine technique 
are many. The chief is a t hrce-quarler were invaluable; she was equally good as 
length in oils bv II, C. Uivicre in ihe a well-bred girl, like her favourite Naomi 
National Portrait (hdtery ; a replica of this Tighe in School, and as a girl of the people, 
is in the Knrriek Club, which also possesses such as Polly Keeles in Caste or Nan in 
a bust; by Count Kinchin and flic original Hnrk.slone's Good for Nothing; while as 
cartoon l>y ‘Spy 1 which appeared in J 'an- Lady Tea/lc, ns Jenny Norlheolt, first 
it\j Fair HI June ISfH. young ami then middle-aged, in Swcd- 

’ Maimk Kmi: Wilton, Lvov JDn- hearts , mnI as Peg Wolfing!on in Masks and 
ciioit (INMU li) , 2l ), net less and I heal neal Knees, she proved herself an no tress of 
manager, the elded of the six daughters genius in more than one type of comedy, 
of Hubert- Pleydell Wilton, provincial | TIu* descriptions of her acting contributed 
actor, by bis wife, (.‘rnrginnu Jane Paulk- ! by Sir A. W. Pinero and Sir J. Korbes- 
uer, was born 12 January IM.'IS) at (as slay Koliertson lo Sir Squire Himcrofl’s book, 
believed) Doncaster. She went mi the IKmpttf Chairs, show- wherein her talent 
singe in childhood, and won praise from j consisted. Hid, as the theatre prospered 
Charles Munemfy, will] whom she urled flier acting was more and more sacrificed 
Meaner; from Charles Kemble, who saw to its success and In the claims of social 
her play Arthur in A'ing John; and from life. Her appearances became fewer, and 
Charles Dillon, manager of I lie I vcriim j_ her part s such ns she was obliged to ‘ write 
Theatre, London, win* in SrptemlnT isjiihip’ in order to make Minn effective, 
brought her to London lo act Henri in j In private life Lady Ihmcroft was 
/JWp/irgflr by Charles Webb, a t the Ly- | scarcely less amusing | hail on I he singe, and 
(•(•Uni, In Mint programme she also up- j her warm heart and merry nature won tier 
pea red as lYrdjtn in William Itrougli \s | a host of friends in all classes of KOeielv. 
ewlravugon/a of Mud name. Thus began ! Soon alter her rel irertieat in Ls85 she 
her brilliant ran rr in burlciquc: id the was n i e( j ived into Mar Koinan ( uMiotic 
Ilayiimik* I Theatre under JoJm Haldwin Clurreh ; and slieoenipied some of her long 
Huek,slone [q.v.|, at ihe Adelphi Theatre leisure in wriling Ihree plays and a novel, 
under Kinjamin Nnltingham Webster She died at Polked one gl! May 1YJL 
[q.v. |, and at (he old Strand Theatre' A port rai t of Lady Hanerofi by T. Jones 
under .Mrs. Ada S wahbnn nigh. As Pippo Harker is in the National Pori rail Chiller}'- 
(one of her man v bov-parD) in 11.»L 11 yT on > A bus! I»y (mini (»lei chef l is in the O a i rick 
The Maid ami the .t/ng/uV she wmi high t lab. 

praise from Charles Dickens; and there is; y f)if 7V]I1| . S . u neeemhrr 1 HM, ‘211 Muy 
Mine]] conieriipojary evidence of her great , VVJ[ alu { April l YJO ; Mr. and Mrs. /hm- 
abililv and cliarm. |rni/f mi tnotoff the Stone: Written hij thrwsrhrx, 

Marie* Wilton's ambition, however, was; isss; revised and brought down lo us 
hi play comedy; and m order lo be (ree 
t<i do so stu* honour'd in January 1 M »5 
£ 1 , 0(10 from her sister Knmm's husband, 

Francis Drake, look IIh- ndlier disrepui- 
ablc lilllc (pin ids Thrill re in Tot tenhani 
SI reel, did it up very pretlily, obiaim il 
permission to name i( the Prim e of Wales’s 

Then (re, and on 15 April 1805 opened it f 

in partnersliip with 1L J. Uyron. The J economist, was horn at Omagh, co. iy- 
lirst programme consisted chiefly of bur-1 rone, Ireland, lit) December 16*il. lie waa 

01 


77j<’ Ihinrrnfts: Feeolteftinjis uf Si.it if I car*, 

; Minn; Sipiiif Hriiu juft, Kwjtti/ ('hairs, ll> 4 25; 
I W. J). Adams, Dieiinittirif nj the Dmuut, 11)04; 
Wha'i H )ir; in the Theatre > 101-; peTnomd 
Knowledge.] II. H. CiUI.I). 

KAItnorit, Srn DAVID MILLER 
-MigH), Indian civil servant and 
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the third son and fifth child of Miller Bar- bimetallism by internal iomiI ni l inn. j fi. 
houv by liis wife, Margaret Denny, and represented India (in the royal eonnni.ssinn 
came of stock that had been settled for on gold and silver of 188fi and was one of 
some three centuries as farm cts and small the minority ( 5 out of 12) which prn- 
landowners fit Calkill. near Omagh. From nouncod in favour of a rdiirn to bimt-lal- 
Omngh Academy Harbour entered Queen’s lism. lie himself, however, re(:ngni/,cd 
College, Belfast, in October 18/58, with a that the re-establishment of bimetallism 
science scholarship, holding also, snbse- was impossible except by vmivcvKiti, nr 
quently, the senior scholarship in natural almost universal, agreement, and Hud; 
philosophy. In 1862 he graduated B. A. in such agreement could not; In* obtained, 
the Queen’s University of Ireland, and The commission ropurled in 188U and on 
twenty years later received the honorary 22 November of that year Harbour hr- 
(lcgrcc of LL.D. ’when the Queen’s Univcr- came finance member of the gnvminr- 
sity was dissolved and superseded by the general’s council. He was made K.C.s.J, 
Royal University of Ireland, on 1 January 1880. 

Barbour passed into the Indian civil A currency crisis was by this time im- 
scrvice in 1802 in the early days of the inincnt. When introducing (he Indian 
open competition, bring sixth in order of budget for the year 18!) l-i 802, Barbour 
merit and first in mathematics in the made a statement of his personal views 
examination. He arrived in India in which lias been often quoted ; it iiidicnh'd 
December 18(>0, and was posted to Bengal, clearly that the alternative to which l he 
His first experience in finance was in 1872 government of India was being forced was 
as under-secretary to the government of the adoption of the gold standard. In I he 
India in the finance department. Subse- absence of international notion the si hue 
quently he held in succession the post tion became more and more crifii'nl; but 
of accountant-general in the Punjab, in although the government of India sup- 
Madias, and in Bengal, and acted as povtcdliarhoiu’ntwnsuotuntilallerc^m- 
sccretary to the government of Bengal in sidcration by a special commit Ice under 
the finance department and later in the Lord HerschoJl [q.v.l that (lie polfi-y 
revenue and general department. In 1880 which Barbour advocated was finally ar- 
he pubhshect a pamphlet over the initials eepted. Legislation was passed closin'.! Urn 
D.B. entitled Our Afghan Policy and the Indian mints to the free coinage of silver 
Occupation of Candahar._ In this pamphlet, on 26 June 181)8. 

Barbour left India in November lrtfilh 
In 181)8 he heoiuue a member of Sir 
Henry Fowler’s committee! on Indian cur- 
re ney, which marked tlu: next slage in the 
reform initiated in 1*808. In Irani, no ibe 
recommendation of this committer, llie 
permanent rate of exchange for the rupee 
was fixed at U. If/., gold was made legal 
tender at the rate of R.lo to llm V, anil 
the profit on coinage was used to form a 
gold fund to secure the convertibility of 
rupees into sovereigns at the fixed rale. 
Thins came into being the gold exchange 
standard in India, a .system which inessen¬ 
tials provides a cheap local currency fur 
internal use, maintained at. par willi filler- 
u alien ml currency by mhmnisUifiive mea¬ 
sures uiul by the aid of a gold reserve. The 
final result was admit tolly not envisaged 
from the first, but its success was such I hat 
driving the next decade it was widely imi¬ 
tated. In i he Standard of Value,) published 
m 1012, Barbour set out with great clarity 
and -candour the dramatic story of bis 
struggle lor bimetallism, and the circum¬ 
stances in which he, the champion of 
bimetallism, was forced to deal that.system 
its most fatal blow by the closure of the 
02 


anting alter tlie second Afghan War am 
the British occupation of Kabul and Kun 
daliar, he pressed for prompt withdrawn 
from Afghanistan at the earliest oppor 
hinity and for a return to the policy o 
Lord Lawrence fq.v,] 

In April 1882 Barbour returned to tlv 
government of India ns secretary in tin 
department of finance and commerce 
The decade which followed, when tin 
problems of Indian finance and currency 
were brought into the forefront of inter 
national discussions, was a cri tical periot 
in the economic history of India. At tha 
time the basis of the Indian currency 
system was silver freely minted, the pole 
value of the rupee fluctuating with \.Uc 
gold value of silver bullion. When Ger¬ 
many, after the Avar of 1870, changed to u 
gold standard, forces had been set in 
motion which put an end tq bimetallism ; 
there was a continuous decline in the value 
, s 'J v y» trade became disorganized; and 
tiie Indian government, with large foreign 
liny incuts to make, was seriously oinbnr- 
nissed. In liis book, The Theory of Hi- 
metalhsm, published in 1885 , Barbour 
argued iu favour of tlic reintroduction of 
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Indian mints, In the i'ollirwhijf year h« 11)05 an<TliKwte MiclTrst recoimnemlnlion 
published an co.imomic study outillwl The lor a ecnl int Tndlio Boiml with juristic 
Juftuenee of the Gotti Supply on Vrices amI I inn over Greater London, The last royal 
Profit. s'. Mtnmiission on wliicli Uarhotir served wus 

After his return from India Barbour the eoininissitm on Khipiiing rinys, which 
undertook ldiimst continuous service on was appointed in November ;pJ0G unci 
commissions und commit!cos oJ‘ imperial reported in May 1909. On this occasion 
importance. A keen UJstmnnn, he had again ho found it necessary to dissent from 
always taken a (leap inlcmst jai Irisli I iie other members of the commission. He 
a 1 Tains, In May 1H9.V he was appointed alone was prepared to rceonnmmd an 
n member of the royal commission on the effective cheek on the shipping rings, to 
financial rcliilitm.s Indweeri Ureal .Urihiin be imposed if necessary i)y legislation, 
mid Ireland. Dissenting IVnin Urn majority, On two further occasion* Harbour took 
which contained a preponderance of lionir purl; in discussions ulleeling India, Dur- 
lulci'K, Harbour liuuuLuiued Umt the epics- mg HXVMUOii he was a member of the 
lion referred to them should be considered Indian railway finance and administra- 
jn all ils aspects and on (lie broadc.sl Uon committee under tiie chairmanship 
grounds of equity. His 'Minute of Dis- of Lord Inclicapo, Again, in 1919, lie gave 
sent’ is a masterly analysis ofthe Iimncint evidence before the committee cm Indian 
relations of I ho two countries from the exchange and currency. Recognizing Unit 
time of the Union. Jn December 1800 he the prevailing conditions were altogether 
was a])poinlcd a membe r of the royal except ioual, lie was totally opposed to any 
commission which visited the West Indian attempt being made at that time to Jix 
Islands m order to report upon llicir emidU u pemiummt rule of exchange. Had his 
Lion and prospects, which were suffering advice been accepted, the ill-fa led attempt 
severely from llie depression in (he sugar made in 1920, with great loss to India, 
industry. Jn .January .1899 he visited to stabilize the; rupee at 2s, would have 
Jamaica again, (his time atone, to report been avoided. 

upon Liio financial eornlil ion ofllie Colony ; Harbour died 12 February 1028 at 
and his report made no secret ol lij.s view Till wood, Crawley Down, Sussex. In 
that .Jamaica would have been able to pay J882 he had married Kat herine Con- 
ils way if ils affairs had been managed stance, daughter of Thomas Dribble, who 
with grader prudence. He suggested the had been connected with the wine trade 
necessary measures to restore financial in Hoi I ngal. l ie left i lure sons and one 
equilibrium, The same report contains a daughter. 

critical review of the constitution of tile After his retirement from India Barbour 
Colony, which is of more (him ephemeral was \\ welld;mi\vp Ugiu'e, in Loudon, both 
interest, showing how a compromise be- a! Hie Alliciiamim ami in the Cily. He 
tween crown and represent alive govern- joined the board ofthe Hast Indian Hail- 
meat had led to a division of ivsprmsi- way rompany in 18ha, became deputy 
bilily and weakness in adminisUalum. ehuivnum in 11)17, and chairman in HHi), 
Harbour became K.C.iU.CL in .June LS99 holding I JiaI: oilier until I9:U. He was also 
in recognition of these services, a director of I he Stand i ml Hank of South 

In October 189!J and November 1902 Africa from 1901 until 1927. Ho was a 
commit!res were appointed to report on man ol* active habits, a keen fisherman 
the currencies ofllie West A fVieaii colonies and a Hue shot, and when in India welt 
and prol eel males mid of Uie Si rail s Sell le- known as a shikari in the Simla Hills, 
melds. Of licit It I hesc eonimil I ecs Harbour On his dcalh ill 1928, his old friend Lord 
Whs chairman, amt in both instances, using lnchen|jc, who had been a close oollabora- 
tlieexperience gained in India, he was able bw in (he earlier days of Indian currency 
lo recommend arrangements akin in essen- reform, paid this trihuJc to liis memory: 
tials (n I he system by Han successfully ‘'J'bere on* Jew men alive now who worked 
working in Hint cum dry, In l In* inlerval with Sir David Harbour, but all who res 
he tween these two commit tees, in October main will, i am sure, venerate his memory, 
1900, Jie was invited lo report on (Jut as Ido, for his high-minded character, ids 
finances of (he Transvaal und the Orange great ability, his honesty oT purpose, his 
llivcr Colony, .In February mod he keen scmi.sc of humour, tmd his kindly and 
entered upon work of a somewhat dif- nlfecl innate disposition. 1 But it is for bis 
feient olumieter us eluiinuau of l lie royal emit ri hit lion to currency history that Bar- 
coinmission on London trallic, which afler hour w r ill be best remembered. lie was, 
prolonged deliberations reported in June both from liis position ns finance member 
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of the government of India and from his 
ov/n personal qualifications, the most strik¬ 
ing figure, of the dramatic conflict over 
bimetallism, and his action in closing the 
Indian mints in 1693 opened a new page 
in. currency history of which the iluul 
chapter has not yet been written. 

[The Times , Id February 1D28; The Theory 
of JBtine(rMsr«» 1885 ; The standard of Value , 
19! 2 *, Indian Financial Statement for the year 
1801—1802; Reports of royal commissions and 
comnii Itees oiled in text; personal knowledge.] 
A. C. ]\lc Watte ns. 

13 AE IN G-GOULD, 8AIMNB (1884- 
1924}, divine and author, horn at Dix’s 
Fields, Exeter, 28 January 1634, was the 
eldest son of JSrlwnrd Baring-Gouid, of 
Lew Trcachwd, Devonshire, by his wife, 
Sophia Charlotte, daughter ojf Admiral 
Francis Godolphin Bond, It.N, He was 
educated privately, mainly abroad, owing 
to ill health. In 1853 he entered Clare 
College, Cambridge, and graduated 13,A. 
in 2850. He was assistant master first at 
the choir school of St. Barnabas’s church, 
Pimlico (for u lew months in 1857), and 
then for seven years (1857-04) at l-furst- 
pierpoint College. In 1864 l\e w as ordained 
deacon at llipon and became curate of 
Hoi’bury, Yorkshire. In 1805 he was or¬ 
dained priest. In 18CG he became vicar of 
Dalton, York si lire, and in 1871 rector of 
East Mersen, Essex. On the death of his 
father in 1872, he succeeded to the family 
estate of Lew Trcnchnrd, and in 1881 pre¬ 
sented himself to the family Jiving of Lew 
Trenchnvd. In 1918 lie was elected an 
honorary fellow of Clare College v Cam¬ 
bridge. He died at Lew Trenchard 2 
January 1024. He married in 18(58 Grace 
(died HUG), daughter of Joseph Taylor, 
of Horbury, by whom he had five sons 
and nine daughters. 

Baring-Gould wrote voluminously on 
many subjects; his published works from 
1857 to 1920 number 159. His most serious 
writings, based on considerable research, 
although lacking in the finer details of 
critical scholarship, are The Origin and 
Development oj Religious Relief (2 veto,, 
1809-1870), The Lives of the Saints (15 veils., 
1872 -1877, new r edition in 16 vols., 1897- 
1898), and The Lives of the .British Saints 
(1907). A high churchman, he believed \\\ 
the catholicity of the Church of England, 
and had little sympathy with either Cal- 
Viliam or papuUsm. His history of The 
Evangelical Revival (1020) is diffuse instyle 
and hardly does justice to the subject. He 
published numerous collections ol sermon# 


Bni'in^-Gould 

and wrote several hymns, lI k* best-known 
being ‘Onward (’-hrisliim Soldiers 1 . 

JliirJiig-CouhPa interest in legend and 
folk-lore hunto his semilar writings and is 
apparent in his Book of DVre-lTo/res (Dili,5) 
and Curious Alylhs of the Middle Ages 
(1806, 1808). He l ravelled exl en.sivrly m 
Europe and his descriptive x'fiHiri ks, nl- 
[bough lacking in exact, his.lnrienl data, 
won popularity through a lively #lyjf and 
;i gift for fresh observation. The most 
important me I» Troubadour Lum/ (iwnl), 
The Deserts of Southern Bruner (IHIM), A 
Book of the Covennes ( J9()7), and A hook 
of the }')jrenew (1907). 

ILiiing-Gould’# ninneroiis works on I lie 
West or England emphasized (hr nnlimil 
beauty of the region and popularized ils 
folk-lore and history* IIis must imporlant 
books on tin’s .subject nre .1 hook of the. 
West (1899), A hook of .Dartmoor (1990), 
Devonshire Clumaders and Strange Brads 
(1908), and Cornish Characters and Sit range 
hvents (1909). He performed a valuable 
service in collect iug from published sources 
and oval tradition (he folk-songs of Devon 
and Cornwall. His A7»/"v and D/d/ads of 
Devon and Cornwall ( LS9u) und his Songs 
of the West (190a) are. the IVcut of (UUeii 
research. lie acted us .seerelary of Ujc 
D artmoor explnralion eominillre of I he 
Devonshire A taw in (km, was elected presi¬ 
dent of the Associal inn in 189(5, and con¬ 
tributed to its tnmsiu’f ioiis from IHS.3 
p> 1920. In 1870 Banng-Gonld published 
The Vicar of Monvcnsto uvr: a fdfe of 
Robert Stephen Ifnivkar. The bonk had a 
>vidi> circulation owing (u its lively sly jo 
and local colour, hut it was severely crilb 
amid for its serious inaccuracies in I he 
yUhcnaeuvi of 29 March 1876. Later edi¬ 
tions only slightly remedied these defects. 

In fiction Baring-Gould’s versal ilily and 
dramatic power found IVec scope, and his 
numerous novels were popular. 'Hie best 
known are Mehalah (1880, which Swin¬ 
burne likened lo I Vuthcring 1 frights), 
John herring (J383), Court Boifa] (1886), 
Armhiell (tWUCf), Cheap Jack 7,itu (1898), 
and The lirouni Squire (1890). 

A portrait of llnring-Gould hy Sydney 
Carter is iu U\e. City ’Library. Exvler, and 
a reproduction of i\ photograph inken of 
hhn ut Lew 'JYciiehnrd on 10 OfInker 
1923 was published in volume xiii of 
Devon and Cormvatl Notes and (Queries t 
April 1924. 

[The Times, 8 January 1924 ; Baring-GouJd’# 
writings, pmtmuWly his E/irh; Hrmbmn’mrtf 
(18 3d— 1804) t 1023, and Bur (her Ban inisec ores 
(1361-1894), 1025; Transactions of the Devon* 
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ulihii Association for the Advancement of 
Science, lateral are, and Ail, vols. xx, xxvi- 
xxxv, xxxvil, 1U, and lvi; iVofc.s nmi ^urnixs, 
<Uh series, vol. is, 188-L', Notes n) i <1 Ck rmuigfj, 
vol. i, 1888; Tin: 1 Vastern AnUqunrif, vol. v, 
18813; Devon Nates and Queries, vol. i, [900- 
1001, iv, I!f(l<i-IIH)7; Devon and Cornwall 
Notes and Queries, veil. vii, 10Jti— 11JJ8, xiii, 
losi-iuiim] M. t:oATK, 

BARON, JlfOlLNilAIll) ( l HfiO-l929), 
tobacco manufacturer and philanthropist, 
was bom in South Russia of Jewish 
parents a December 1850. Further de¬ 
tails or his parentage and birih place arc; 
not available. As a boy lie imended to the 
United Sl ates and found employment at a 
tobacco factory in New York. He was 
there befriended by a foreman named 
Falk, who gave him tobacco leaf for mak¬ 
ing cigarettes which at that t ime Were pro¬ 
viding a new method of consuming l o banco. 
In search of customers for Jus cigarettes 
Huron went to Nmv Haven, Conneelieut, 
where the students of Yale University 
brought him a profitable trade. Me began 
to save money, which be deposited with 
a hank in the Bowery, New York: in 1M74 
the bank failed and lhiron’s savings- wove 
lost. This misfortune led him to oblain 
employment at the to I menu factory of 
Kinney Brothers of New York; but as soon 
as lie had again necimuilnlod savings he 
started a cigar-manufacturing business of 
his own at Hall iinore, This business pros¬ 
pered, and in after years Huron used l.o 
recall that it was (he largest undertaking 
of ils kind south of Philadelphia. I n '181)0 
Huron was approached by a group of tmau- 
eiers who persuaded him (o join in u ven¬ 
ture dimded against the tobacco trusls, 
and during the. years 1K90 1895 he was 
managing din edor of the National Cigar¬ 
ette Tobacco Company of New York. 

It was during Ibis period that, machines 
for making cigarettes were first- projected, 
and Huron, having him,seif invented such 
a machine?, came to settle in England in 
1895. He immediately funned a limited 
company in .London to which ho sold the 
patent rights in his machine, and in 1895, 
with a capital of £ BUM 100, I be J Laron 
Cigarette Alnehmr (bmpuny si aided opera¬ 
tions. This under Inking was .successful, 
until in 1900 ils business was brought al¬ 
most to a sl.andslilJ by I he compel il ion of 
the newly established imperial Tobacco 
Company. Huron now determined lo ob¬ 
tain nil outlet under Ida own control for 
the sale of the cigarettes produced by the 
Baron company, and accordingly in 1900 
he purchased a small London tobacco 
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business which bore the name of its iir.st 
owner, J. vf. Om'cvus. From that year 
onwards ( bis business, under Huron's con¬ 
trol, was developed until it became one of 
the most notable commercial undertak¬ 
ings in the country, llaron continued to 
act ns chairman of Carreras Limited until 
bis death, which took place at his home, 
The Drive, Brighton, 1 August 1029. His 
estate was pro veil at £4,94-1,820 (net per¬ 
sonalty £4,9J7,;i20). 

Huron is tduclly remembered for the 
romance of his career and for the extent 
of his lie no fact ions. The experiences of his 
early life made him intensely sympathetic 
to appeals on behalf of the poor, and dur¬ 
ing his lifetime lie contributed approxi¬ 
mately £2,000,000 to charitable objects. 
It is estimated that he devoted more than 
41750,000 to hospitals alone. Ills donations 
in 11)27 amounted to £180,000, and in Sep- 
[ember 19*28 he created a trust which set 
aside £575,000 for the bench!; of hospitals 
and homes for crippled children. Huron 
was ti broad-minded philanthropist, and 
Chris tinn, Jewish, and undenominational 
charities alike benefited by his generosity. 
Towards the end of bis life be used to 
celebrate his birthdays by making large 
gills to hospitals, orphanages, and other 
charitable organizations, and to mark his 
seventy-seventh birthday he distributed 
£82,000 among two hundred hospitals 
and philanthropic institutions. 

Harem’s wife, whose maiden name was 
Rachael Schwartz, predeceased him in 
(920. Their only son, Louis Bernhard 
(born 1870), succeeded bis father ns chair¬ 
man of Carreras Limited, and was created 
a baronet in [980. A portrait of Baron, 
painted by Sir William Orpen, is in the 
possession of ( he family, and at Arcadia 
Works, Hampstead lioad, London, there 
is a bust, the gilt of his employees, which 
was executed by William Held Dick. 

[The 77i«cs, 11 August 1920; private infor¬ 
mation.) A. K. W ATKIN. 

HARRINGTON, RUTLAND (1853- 
(922), actor and vocalist, whose real name 
was (Ikokuk llwn..\Ni> BAumxiiTON 
kj.iiKT, the fourth son of John Ueorgi; 
Fled, wholesale sugar dealer in FonchureJi 
Street, London, by bis wife, Esther, 
daughter of the Rev. Ferdinand Faith fid I, 
reel or of Headley, near Epsom, was born 
at Pen go, Surrey (now in Kent), 15 January 
1850, He was educated at first by n private 
tutor, then at Headley rectory, and subse¬ 
quently at Merchant Taylors School, find on 
leaving entered business in the City, where 
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lie remained until he was twenty-one. His 
aunt, Emily Faithtull, was a well-known 
entertainer, and she was instrumental in 
obtaining his first engagement with the 
actor, Henry Neville [q.v.]. He made his 
first appearance on the stage at the old 
Olympic Theatre on 1 September 1874 as 
Sir George Barclay in Clancarty by Tom 
Taylor. In the following year he went on 
tour with Mrs. Howard Paul [q.v.], and 
he remained with lier when she obtained 
an engagement with Itieliard D’Oyly 
Carte [q.v.], and insisted that Barrington 
should be engaged also. 

Harrington made his first appearance 
under D’Oyly Carte’s management at the 
Opera Comique 17 November 1877, when 
he took the part of Dr. Daly in The Sor¬ 
cerer by (Sir) \V. S. Gilbert and (Sir) 
Arthur Sullivan, and made an immediate 
success. This first engagement with D ’Oyly 
Carte lasted for eleven years, first at the 
Opera Comique and later at the Savoy, 
during which period he played the follow¬ 
ing original parts in Gilbert and Sullivan 
operas: Captain Corcoran in IBM'S. Pina¬ 
fore (May 1878), the sergeant of police in 
The Pirates of Penzance (April 1880), Archi¬ 
bald Grosvcnor in Patience (April 1881), 
the Earl of Mountararat in lolanthc 
(November 1S82), King Hildebrand in 
Princess Ida (January 1884), Pooli-Bah 
in The Mikado (March 1885), and Sir 
Dcspard Muxgatxoyd in Ruddigore (Janu¬ 
ary 1887); he also appeared at different 
times as the Counsel for the Plaintiff and 
the Judge in Trial by Jury. 

Quitting the Savoy, Barrington entered 
upon the management of the St. James’s 
Theatre, opening on 18 October 1898 with 
The Dean's Daughter by Sydney Grundy 
and F. C. Phillips, followed by Bra n ling- 
hamc Hall by (Sir) W. S. Gilbert; but both 
plays proved unsuccessful, and Barrington 
was forced into bankruptcy. 

For n short period Barrington played at 
the Comedy Theatre under (Sir) Charles 
Haw trey [q.v,], but he returned to the 
Savoy Theatre, under D’Oyly Carte, in 
December 1881) in order to play the part 
of Giuseppe in The Gondoliers by Gilbert 
and Sullivan. This second engagement at 
the Savoy covered a period of four and a 
half years (1880-1804), in the course of 
which he appeared in The Nat tick Girl 
(1801), The Vicar of Bray (1802), Haddon 
Hall (1892), Jane Annie (1893), and 
Utopia Limited (1803). None of these 
operas had the attraction of the previous 
productions* and in 1894 Barrington 
joined the late George Edwardes’a com¬ 


pany in order to play Dr. Brierley in A 
Gaiety Girl on tour and at Daly’s Theatre. 
He was next seen at the Lyric Theatre, 
October 1894, in Iiis Excellency by Gilbert. 
In 1890 he was back again at the Savoy 
in The Mikado, and as Ludwig in The 
Grand Duke, after which he returned to 
Daly’s Theatre, under Edwardcs, and 
remained there from 1806 to 1904, play¬ 
ing in The Geisha, A Greek Slave, San Toy, 
A Country Girl, and The Cingalec. 

Thereafter, beyond appearing in Amtisis 
(1006), The Girl in the Train (1010), and 
in occasional revivals at Daly’s and the 
Savoy theatres, Barrington received only 
minor engagements at various theatres 
and music halls. From 1016 to 1018 he 
was engaged with (Sir) John Martin- 
Ilarvcy. With that manager he played 
his last part, that of Claus in The Burgo¬ 
master of Stilcmonde at the Lyceum 
Theatre, Edinburgh, in October 1018. 

' In the following January lie luxe! a para¬ 
lytic seizure; but he lingered on, in very 
straitened circumstances, for a few years. 
For his benefit a complimentary perform¬ 
ance was given at the Savoy Theatre in 
February 1921, and in April 1922 he was 
elected an annuitant of King George’s 
pension fund for actors. He died 31 May 
1022 ut St. James’s Infirmary, Wands¬ 
worth Common. 

Barrington was the author of a play, 
Brnfmmcre Towers (1893), a version of 
Kingsley’s Water Babies, and of an auto¬ 
biographical record of his stage career, 
Rutland Barrington (1008) and More Hut- 
land Barrington (1911), lie also contri¬ 
buted to Punch for several years over the 
signature of ^Lad}' Gay 1 . He was an artist 
of some taste, and his water-colours of 
river scenes and sea-scapcs showed skill 
mid feeling. He was interested in sport 
mid athletics, and was a keen connoisseur 
of bric-a-brac. In his time Barrington 
was a man of considerable importance in 
the theatre. Possessed of a fine figure, an 
abundant sense of humour, and a soft 
though penetrating voice, he left a tradi¬ 
tion in Die parts which he created at the 
Savoy and Daly’s theatres, which long 
survived him. 

[The Times , 2 June 1922 ; Who's Who in the 
Theatre; personal knowledge.] 

J. Parker. 

BATESON, WILLIAM (I8G1-102G), 
biologist, born at Whitby, 6 August 1861, 
was the elder son of William Henry Bate¬ 
son [q.v.]* master of St, John’s College, 
Cambridge. Through his mother, Anna, 
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daughter of Janies Aikin, a remarkable 
woman, lie traced Scottish descent. Ills 
younger sister was Mary Bateson [q.v.], 
hie historian. Educated at Rugby, Wil¬ 
liam Bateson looked back on his school¬ 
days as neither enjoyable nor profitable. 
It was not until he went up to St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, in 1870 that he began 
to find himself. The study of natural 
science proved most congenial to his tem¬ 
perament, and the first class which lie 
obtained in the first part of the tripos 
examinations of 1882 led to the award of a 
college scholarship. The following year lie 
obtained a first class in the second part 
of the tripos. 

At this time, under the influence of 
Francis Maitland Balfour [q.v.], the study 
of embryology was the vogue, aiul Bate¬ 
son decided to devote himself to working 
out the development of ttalanoglossus, a 
peculiar worm-like creature of which 
nothing in this respect was known. He 
spent two years in the United States of 
America, and the results of bis successful 
solution of the problem, with its revolu¬ 
tionary implications on the origin of the 
great vertebrate group, are now to be 
found in any zoological text-book. On 
the result of this work Bateson was elected 
in 1885 a fellow of his college, a position 
which lie held for twenty-five years, after 
which he was elected to an honorary fel¬ 
lowship. But the visit to America held 
greater consequences for Bateson’s career, 
for here he met W. K. Brooks, of Johns 
Hopkins University, whose influence had 
much to do with stimulating an interest 
in the problems of evolution. This led 
Bateson in 1886 to set out for Western 
Central Asia ill order to explore the fauna 
of the salt lakes. On his return in 1887 
lie turned aside to investigate the brackish 
waters of Northern Egypt, The biological 
results were on the whole disappointing, 
but the experience undoubtedly helped to 
develop his naturally keen powers of ob¬ 
servation [see Letters from the Steppe, 
posthumously published in 1028]. 

Back again in Cambridge, Bateson at 
once turned from the current modes of 
research, which had earlier brought him 
success, to strike out a line of his own. 
Convinced that the solution of the problem 
of species lay in the nature of variation, lie 
embarked on the critical collection of rele¬ 
vant facts wherever he could find them. 
These eventually took shape in his 
Materials for the Study of Variation 
(1804), a book which appeared in the 
same year os his election to the fellow- 
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ship of the Royal Society. This hook, by 
its insistence upon (he phenomenon of 
discontinuity in variation, gave a fresh 
orientation to the study of evohitiomu-y 
problems, receiving clearly that the next 
step was to determine the behaviour of 
discontinuous variations in the process of 
heredity, he set to work on the experi¬ 
mental breeding of animals mul plants. 
Then in 1000 the unforeseen happened. 
With the unearthing of Gregor Menders 
long forgotten and now famous Vcmtchc 
iiber PJlanmi-lIybrUkn there suddenly 
appeared the clue for which Bateson hud 
been seeking-—the clue which he was on 
the verge of discovering for himself, He 
at once recognized its paramount signi¬ 
ficance, and in a world where biologists 
were for the most part indifferent or hostile 
lie constituted himself Mendel’s apostle. 
The new doctrine of heredity was bitterly 
challenged in circles considered to be 
authoritative, and the keenness of the en¬ 
suing controversy is reflected in Bateson’s 
little book entitled Mendel's Principles of 
Heredity—a Defence, (1002). Meanwhile 
Bateson’s experimental work had pro¬ 
ceeded vigorously, with the help or a band 
of younger biologists who gathered round 
him, lired with his enthusiasm and the 
inspiration of the new knowledge. Tlic 
year ll)(M proved to be a turning-point. 
In that year Bateson was president of the 
Zoological Section of the British Associa¬ 
tion. The controversy between himself 
and his critics came to a head, and Mendel 
was vindicated once for nil. 

The quieter years which followed were 
fill eel with discoveries of interest, many of 
which were chronicled by Bateson in Men¬ 
del's Principles of Heredity (19051). The 
garden of his house at Gran tell ester, near 
Cambridge, became a Mecca for biologists 
from all over the world. The importance 
of his work was gradually recognized. In 
1007 he was invited by the university of 
Yale to deliver the Silliinun lectures, which 
Later appeared in book form ns Problems 
of Genetics (1918). In 1008 the university 
of Cambridge created for him the chair 
of biology. He held this only until the 
end of 1009; for in 1910 lie moved to 
Merton, Surrey, in order to take up the 
directorship, which he retained until his 
death, of the newly founded John Junes 
Horticultural Institution. 

Here at last, with ample means, Bate¬ 
son had opportunity to extend the scale 
of his experiments, and his faculty ^ for 
organization found full scope. Buildings 
were planned, gardens laid out, and, most 
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important of all, an enthusiastic and com¬ 
petent band of colleagues gathered round 
him. The Institution rapidly took its 
place among the most notable centres of 
biological research, and workers flocked 
to it from all parts. They found there 
something which was not to be found else¬ 
where ; something of that burning passion 
for truth, and of that high conception of 
the calling of the naturalist which was of 
the essence of Bateson’s personality. 

More than any other man Bateson was 
the founder of the experimental study of 
heredity and variation which was now 
providing a fresh orientation to the bio¬ 
logical sciences—a study for which lie 
invented the term ‘genetics’. Nor was he 
neglectful of the utilitarian aspect of bio¬ 
logy. The rapid progress of the breeder 
during the earlier decades of the tw entieth 
century was largely due to Bateson’s clear 
exposition of the nature of the problems 
involved. There is hardly a marked ad¬ 
vance which cannot be traced to his ex¬ 
ample or precept. But remarkable ns 
were his own achievements, it was his 
prophetic vision which impressed his 
younger contemporaries. He realized even 
at the outset whither these simple experi¬ 
ments with garden plants and mice and 
poultry were tending. For him they were 
not merely a new and potent tool at the 
service of the breeder, hut a means where¬ 
by man could ultimately clarify his con¬ 
ceptions of himself and of his position in 
the scheme of things. His views on these 
matters appeared sporadically before 
varied audiences—in a Herbert Spencer 
lecture at Oxford in 101 2, a presidential 
address to the British Association in 1014, 
an address to the Suit Schools in 1015. 
That they exerted so little influence in his 
lifetime is doubtless in some part due to 
the intermittent manner of their appear¬ 
ance, It was not until 1028 that Bateson’s 
Essays and Addresses were collected to¬ 
gether in book form. Apart from the 
importance of their content they show 
that a man of science can also be a master 
of line and forceful prose. The same keen 
sense of form which infused Bateson’s 
science and writing found another outlet 
in his appreciation of art, An ardent 
collector of drawings of old masters, of 
Japanese colour prints, and of other things 
Oriental, his connoisseurship was recog¬ 
nized by his election in 1922 as a trustee 
of the British Museum. 

Bateson died at Merton 8 February 
102G. He married in 189 G Beatrice, 
daughter of Arthur Durham, senior sur¬ 


geon to Guy’s Hospital, by whom he had 
three sons, only one of wham survived his 
father. 

There is a drawing of Bateson by W, 
Arnold Forster in the National Portrait 
Gallery. 

[William Bateson , His Essays and Addresses, 
with n. memoir by Beatrice Bateson, 1028; 
Nature , 27 February 1920 ; Edinburgh lhvie 
July 1920; Scientific Papers of William Bate¬ 
son, 1928; personal knowledge.] 

It. C. PUNNETT. 

BAYLEY, Sin STEUART COLVIN 
(1830-1925), Indian civil servant, was 
born 20 November 1836, the youngest son 
of 'William Butterworth Bayley [q.v,], of 
the Bengal civil service, by his wife, Anna 
Augusta, daughter of William Jackson, 
registrar of the supreme court, Calcutta. 
The father and the son between them gave 
10G years continuous service to India. 
Educated at Eton and at the East India 
Company’s College at Hailey bury, Bayley 
was posted to Lower Bengal in 1856, From 
18G2 to 1067 he was junior secretary to 
the government of Bengal, and was noted 
at that time by Sir George Otto Trevel¬ 
yan as l a dead hand at a minute, and the 
best amateur literary critic I ever came 
across’. After service as district officer, 
judge, and commissioner, Bayley became 
commissioner of Patna in 1873, and his 
success in coping with a disastrous famine 
In this division in 1874 was rewarded with 
the C.S.I. In 1877 he accompanied the 
viceroy, the second Lord Lytton, on his 
visit to Southern India, as private sec¬ 
retary for fan line affairs. Promoted 
IC.C.SX in 1878, he was appointed in the 
same year chief commissioner of Assam, 
and in 1879 he acted for six months as 
lieutenant-governor of Bengal, in addi¬ 
tion to his duties in Assam. In 1881 lie 
was awarded the C.I.E. and transferred 
to Hyderabad as resident, and in 1882 lie 
wus made home member of the viceroy’s 
executive council. 

Lord Dufferin found in Bayley a valu¬ 
able counsellor in connexion with the 
Bengal Tenancy Act and in composing the 
racial antagonism roused by the llbert 
Bill, in the final shaping of which Bayley 
had taken a leading part. He became 
lieutenant-governor of Bengal in April 
18S7, and administered its internal affairs 
with sagacity and firmness, while on its 
frontiers an aggressive movement of the 
Tibetans was repelled, and raids by Chin- 
Lushai tribes in the south were checked 
and punished. His resignation in Dccem- 
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bcr 1800, on his appointment as political 
secretary at the India OiHcc, was regretted 
by all classes, and his memory is per¬ 
petuated in Calcutta by a statue, the work 
of Sir Ilamo Thornycroft, erected by 
public subscription. In 1895 Bayley be¬ 
came a member of the India Council, re¬ 
tiring finally from service in 1905, In 
1011 lie received the signal honour of 
promotion to the G.C.S.I. Elected to the 
Athenaeum Club in 1801, as a person ‘of 
distinguished eminence in the public ser¬ 
vice 1 , he was on the committee of the dub 
from 1000 to 1920 and its chairman for 
live years. He was also chairman of the 
council of the Royal Society of Arts from 
190G to 1008. He died in London 8 June 
1025 in his eighty-ninth year, and was 
buried in Brampton cemetery. 

Bayley combined with a dignified pres¬ 
ence and on old-fashioned courtesy of 
manner a ready sympathy and wide 
interests. Ilis conservative outlook in 
public affairs >vns tempered by his appre¬ 
ciation of the growth of national feeling 
in India, while his practical knowledge 
rendered him a clear-headed administra¬ 
tor ami a sound adviser. lie was a great 
and varied reader and wrote with much 
literary ability and a refreshing humour. 
1-Ie made many friends and no enemies, 
and his character and his career lent 
honour to the Service to which he gave 
nearly fifty years of his life, He married 
in I860 Anna, daughter of Robert Neshnm 
Fnrq nil arson, I.C.S., nnd their singularly 
liuppy union remained unbroken for sixty -1 
four years. They had thirteen children, | 
of whom five sons and three daughters 
survived them, I 

[The Times , 4 June 3 025 ; The Journal of the 
Tioyai Society of Arts, 20 June 1925 ; Sir Cl. O. 
Trevelyan, Interludes in Verse and Prose, l 005 ; 
15, Axon, Baijley P amiUj, 1890; C. 13. Buck- 
lnm\, Bengal under the />ieulc»n»hGovernors, 
lS5f-L$9A\ 1901; private information; per¬ 
sonal knowledge.] P. C. Lyon, 

BAYLISS, Sm WILLIAM HADDOCK 
(18(10-1924), physiologist, wag born at 
Waive champ ton 2 May I860, the only son 
of Moses Bayliss, manufacturer of iron 
ware, of that town, by his wife, Jane Had¬ 
dock. He was educated at Mowbray 
House School, Wolverhampton. He might 
naturally have entered his father’s busi¬ 
ness, but his tastes lay in the direction of 
science and medicine. Nevertheless, he 
maintained a connexion to the end of his 
life with the family business, of which lie 
Was a director: in particular he was 


interested in the conditions of the em¬ 
ploy cor. 

With the object of pursuing medicine, 
Bayliss was apprenticed at the Wolver¬ 
hampton Hospital, but he never finished 
his medical training. In 1881 he entered 
University College, London, nnd shortly 
afterwards came under the influence of 
(Sir) Edwin Hay Lanlccstcr [q.v.J and 
(Sir) John Scott Burdon-Sanderson [q.vj, 
particularly the latter. In 1883 Burdon- 
Sanderson went to Oxford, as the first 
Waynilcte professor of physiology; thither 
Bayliss followed him, entering YVndhnm 
College in 3S85. He obtained a first class 
in the school of natural science (physio¬ 
logy) in 1888. 

After taking his degree, Bayliss parti¬ 
cipated for n time in the teaching of phy¬ 
siology at Oxford, but in 1888 returned 
to University College, never to lenve it. 
In 1912 a professorship of general physio¬ 
logy was created specially for him. Here 
may be mentioned Bnyliss'a association 
with and attachment to the Physio¬ 
logical Society, which played a great part 
in his life. His name first appears in Its 
annals in 1885 (21 March), when the society 
was very small and largely social. At a 
meeting of eight members at University 
College, London, Bayliss was a guest; 
other guests recorded as present were 
C. D. F. Phillips, Dudley Buxton, Sidney 
Martin, W. D. Halliburton, (Sir) John 
Hose Bradford, and Raphael Meldoln. 
Bayliss was secretary from 1900 till 1922 
and treasurer from that date until his 
death. The regularity of his attendance 
at the meetings was quite exceptional. 

Bayliss’s scientific researches had begun 
before going to Oxford with a study of the 
electric currents developed in the salivary 
glands and, like much of bis other work, 
was done in collaboration, this time with 
Hose Bradford. In 1891 Bayliss and Ernest 
Henry Starling [q.v.] began that collabora¬ 
tion which lusted in one form or another 
until Bayliss’s death and which was pro¬ 
ductive of a great advance in the know¬ 
ledge of physiology* Its first-fruit was a 
paper on the electric currents of the mam¬ 
malian heart. In 1894 was published their 
classical paper on venous and capillary 
pressures, and in 1808-9 appeared papers 
on the innervation of the intestine, which 
held the field until X-ray methods shed 
new light on the subject. The richest fruit of 
this collaboration, however, came in 1902 
with the discovery of secretin. Through¬ 
out these years Bayliss was bearing a 
much lighter burden of administrative 
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work and of teaching than Starling, and 
consequently, in addition to taking his 
share in these researches* had time to 
pursue other investigations. These were 
mostly concerned with the vascular 
system—the circulation through the brain, 
vaso-motor reflexes, antidromic nerve 
fibres, and the like. 

At about this time also (1000) Bayliss 
evinced a growing interest in the chemical 
and physical sides of physiology, which 
were then opening up. He did some work 
on enzyme action, but the principal form 
which the interest took was the publico- 
tion of his book Principles of General 
Physiology (1915), which quickly became 
a standard authority. It was a monu¬ 
ment of erudition, clear statement, and 
cautious rejection of anything but what 
was completely established. The book 
went through four editions, and was so 
much the creature of Bayliss’s own per¬ 
sonality that after his death it could not 
have been perpetuated by others without 
losing its distinctive character. Bayliss 
was the author of two shorter books, The 
Nature of Enzyme Action (1008) and 
The Vaso-molor System (1923). His prin¬ 
cipal contributions to physiology dealt 
with the use of saline injections for the 
amelioration of surgical shock, a treat¬ 
ment which met with a considerable mea¬ 
sure of success. In the summer of 1918 
over 50,000 litres of "gum-saline’ were sent 
out to the British forces in France. 

Bayliss was elected F.R.S, in 1903 and 
knighted in 1922, and he held many degrees 
from universities and academies at home 
and abroad. He was a member of the council 
of the Royal Society (1013-1915), Croonian 
lecturer (1004), royal medallist (1911), and 
Copley medallist (1919). He received the 
Bnly medal of the Royal College of Phy¬ 
sicians (1917), and delivered the Oliver* 
Sharpey lectures (1918), the Sylv&nus 
Thompson lectures (1019), and the Hcrtcr 
lectures (1922). Wadh&m College made 
him an honorary fellow in 1022. 

Bayliss married in 1893 Gertrude Ellen, 
daughter of Matthew Henry Starling, 
clerk of the crown, Bombay, and sister 
of E. H. Starling: they had three sons and 
one daughter. They lived at Hampstead, 
and to physiologists their generous hos¬ 
pitality was a signal feature of the social 
side of academic life. Indeed, Bayliss 
delighted in the society of other scientific 
men: not least that of young physiologists, 
many of whom gravitated to the Institute 
at University College in order to work with 
Starling and himself. Bayliss’s honesty 


and generosity of outlook, the simplicity 
and nobility of his mind, bis faculty of 
getting to the bottom of problems, coupled 
with his great erudition, made intercourse 
with him at once a pleasure and an educa¬ 
tion. lie died at Hampstead 27 August 
1924. 

[The Times, 28 August 1024 ; Proceedings of 
the Royal Society, vol. xeix, lb, 1926 (with 
portrait); plicate information.] 

J. Baivciioft. 

BEARSTED, first Viscount (1853- 
1927), joint-founder of the Shell Transport 
and Trading Company. [See Samuel, 
jYLvncus,] 

BtiGIN, LOUIS NAZAIRE (1840- 
192(5), cardinal and archbishop of Quebec, 
born at La Pointc-Lcvis in French Canada 
10 January 1840, was the son of Charles 
Begin, farmer, by his wife, Luce Paradis. 
His parents came of farming stock of 
French descent. He began his educa¬ 
tion at the Levis model school, whence 
lie proceeded to the commercial college, 
St. Michel, and entered the nrchdiocesan 
seminary at Quebec in 1857, After gradu¬ 
ating B, A. from Laval University, Quebec, 
he was sent to Rome in 1863 in order to 
complete his theological studies at the 
French College and Gregorian University. 
He was ordained priest at Rome in 1865, 
and received the degree of D.D. from the 
university of Innsbruck two years later. 
On returning to Canada in 1808 Begin was 
appointed professor of theology and church 
history at Laval University and held the 
clinir until 1884 when he was appointed 
principal of the Laval normal school. 

Bdgin was raised to the episcopate as 
bishop of Chicoutimi, one of the suffragan 
sees of the province of Quebec, in 1S88, 
and three years later returned to the 
city of Quebec as coadjutor to Cardinal 
Tasehercan and titular archbishop of Gy¬ 
rene. Owing to the state of the cardinal’s 
health, Begin was appointed administrator 
of the archdiocese in 1894, and succeeded 
Taschereau as archbishop of Quebec in 
1898. While teaching at Laval, Begin had 
published papers on the primacy and in¬ 
fallibility of the sovereign pontiffs and on 
scripture and the rule of faith. During 
his episcopate he brought out La Chrono¬ 
logic dc Vhistoirc des it tats Unis tTAmdrique 
(1805) and a Ccdfaki&mc dc conlr averse 
(1902). His tenure of the see of Quebec 
was marked by the formation of ninny 
new parishes, the introduction of fresh 
religious communities, and, above all, 
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by a campaign of social action. As 
bishop of Chicoutimi he had joined the 
other members of the Canadian hierarchy 
in their protests against the Manitoba 
school law of 381)0. In 1007 he founded 
the organization known as 1/ Action Sociule 
Catholiquc with its publication VAction 
socialc. He was greatly assisted in this 
work by Mon seigneur Paul Eugene Hoy 
who, at Hegin’s request, was appointed 
titular hisiiop of Elcutli crop oils in lOOB. 
paring the a vehbi shop’s later years much 
of the administrative work of the arch- 
diocese of Quebec was undertaken by 
Monscigncur Roy, who became titular 
archbishop of Seleucia in 11)14 and coad¬ 
jutor with right of succession in 1020. 
Meanwhile, in May 1014, Archbishop 
Rtfgin had been created cardinal priest 
by Pope Pius X with the titular church of 
Ban Vitale. He lived to the age of eighty- 
five, and was only survived by u few months 
by his coadjutor, who was already suffer¬ 
ing from an incurable disease at his suc¬ 
cession* Cardinal Begin died afc Quebec 
18 July 3 025 and way buried in the crypt 
of his cathedral. 

[A. Robert, Le cardinal Tit gin in Canada 
FranfaisCi 1925; 15. van Ciui wen bergli in Die* 
lloanaite d'hinlohc et cle geographic eccttsut- 
sjiguca, vol. vii, 1084.] I). Mathew. 

I3EILBY, Siu GEORGE THOMAS 
(1850-11)24), industrial chemist, was born I 
in Edinburgh 17 November 1850, the 
youngest son of George Thomas Bcilby, 
M.D., by Ms wife, Rachel, daughter of the 
Rev, Jonathan Watson, minister of Dublin 
Street Baptist Church, Edinburgh. He 
was educated at private schools and tit 
Edinburgh University. In 1809 he became 
associated with the Scottish pnraflhi shale 
industry, by joining the Oakbank Oil 
Company as chemist. Together with Wil¬ 
liam Young he so improved the process 
of distillation of shale as to obtain a greatly 
increased recovery of ammonia, and the 
continuous retort introduced by them in 
1881 brought about a large increase in the 
yield of paraffin, aiul of ammonia. In 1890 
Beilby turned liis attention to the pro¬ 
duction of cyanides, in order to meet 
the new demand occasioned by the inven¬ 
tion of the MeArthur-Forrest process for 
the treatment of gold ores. He devised a 
process which involved the action of 
ammonia on a mixture of potassium 
carbonate and carbon, sufficient cyanide 
being always present to keep the mass 
fluid. The Cass cl Gold Extracting Com¬ 
pany, later called the Cassel Cyanide Com- 


Bcilby 

pnny (of which Bcilhy became a director), 
used this process until 1908, when Bcilby 
introduced a new proem invented by 
Hamilton Costner, in which metallic so¬ 
dium was employed, His association with 
Costner in the development of this process 
led him to become u director of the Cnstner* 
Kellner Alkali Company, which manu¬ 
factured sodium at Runcorn, and now 
set up new works for the production of 
sod in m at; Newcastle-on-Ty no. With these 
branches of chemical huhistry Bcilby re¬ 
mained closely connected throughout the 
vest ofhis life. 

Having observed, in the course of 
manufacturing operations, the rapid des¬ 
truction of mcLuls by ammonia at high 
temperatures, Bcilby was led to a detailed 
study of the How of solids. As the result 
of very beautiful experiments with the 
microscope, carried out with the simplest 
of laboratory equipment, he concluded 
that when a solid is caused to How, as in 
the polishing of its surface, the crystalline 
structure is partly broken down, and n 
layer is formed with the proper! ics of a 
vitreous material. The fact that this layer 
is harder than the crystals seemed to pro¬ 
vide a hypothetical explanation of the 
hardening of metals by cold-working, It 
was supposed that a vitreous layer was 
formed on surfaces of slip within the 
crystals, causing a decrease of density and 
an increased resistance to further How. 
This hypothesis met with much criticism, 

! especially from foreign chemists, but it 
accounted in a satisfactory way lor n wide 
range of phenomena, arid gave a great 
stimulus to research. Heilbyks experi¬ 
ments on the crystalline nod vitreous 
slates, bearing the impress of a highly 
original mind, arc noil ceded in his only 
book, Aggregation and l^loiv of Solids, 
published in 1S12T. 

Beilby’s manufacturing experience led 
him to take great interest in the economical 
use of fuel, aiul in Ids presidential address 
to the Society of Chemical Industry in 

1899 he reviewed the subject, this being 
the 11 rat of many such studies. lie made 
a report to the royal commift.sion on coa! 
supplies and economy (1902-11)04), and was 
a member of the royal commission <m fuel 
oil engines for the navy (1912-191 J)« In 

1900 he made a series of important experi¬ 
ments inthe low-temperature ear honuuttion 
of coal, and later carried out microscopical 
studies on the cell .structure and proper¬ 
ties of coke. His scientific knowledge 
proved of great value in the European 
War, and in 1017 lie became the first 
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chairman and director of the Fuel Re- Capetown, in December 1895 when the 
search Board. It was under his direction news arrived that (Sir) Lcander Starr 
that the Fuel Research Station at East Jnrncson [q.v.] had started on his ‘Raid’ 
Greenwich was designed and erected, and into the Transvaal. 

in the six years daring which he was dircc- On tlic death of Alfred Beit in 1900, 
tor of the Research Board attention was Otto Beit succeeded to the bulk of his 
mainly directed to the production of oil elder brother’s great fortune and to his 
from coal by carbonization and to n survey country house and estate at Tewin Water, 
of British coal resources. To Beilby, also, Welwyn, Hertfordshire. Here and at his 
is due the introduction of the *thcnn’ as London house, 40 Belgrave Square, Otto 
the basis for reckoning the consumption Beit lived for the remainder of his life, 
of gas in towns. He entertained hospitably; but his man- 

Beilby was a man of high character and ner of living was, for a man of great wealth, 
great modesty. He was keenly interested as he had now become, simple and modest, 
in educational matters, and from 1907 till He succeeded his brother not only as liis 
1923 was chairman of the governing body residuary legatee, but also, in 1010, as a 
of the Royal Technical College, Glasgow, director of the British South Africa Com- 
to which institution lie was a generous puny, and as one of the trustees under tlie 
benefactor as well as a wise counsellor, will of Cecil Rhodes. He was also one of 
He was president of the Institute of the trustees appointed under his brother’s 
Chemistry from 1909 to 1012 and of the will to administer a fund of £2,000,000 
Institute of Metals from 191G to 1018. bequeathed for the purpose of improving 
I-Ic received honorary degrees from the the means of communication in Africa, 
universities of Glasgow and Birmingham, with special reference to the project (which 
and was president of the chemical section had been dear to the heart of Rhodes) of 
of the British Association at its meeting a Cape to Cairo railway, or alternatively, 
in South Africa in 1905. He was elected for educational and charitable purposes in 
a fellow of the Royal Society in 1000 and Rhodesia. Thenceforth the guiding motive 
knighted in 101b. He married m 1877 of Otto Beit’s life was that of using these and 
Emma Clarke, daughter of the Rev. his own vast resources as his late brother 
Samuel Newman, and had one son and would have wished. He took an active 
one daughter. part in securing the realization of one of 

Beilby died at Hampstead 1 August Rhodes’s dreams, that of the establisli- 
1024. ment of a residential and teaching univci- 

[Proceedings of the Royal Society, vol. cix, si ty f °r s ° Ilth African youths, whether of 
A, 1025 ; private information.] British or of Dutch descent, on the Grootc 

C. II. Descii. Schuur estate; for this purpose both Sir 
Julius Charles Wernhcr [q.v.] and Alfred 
BEIT> Sm OTTO, first baronet (1835- Beit had made liberal bequests. Inrccognb 
1030), financier and philanthropist, was tion of his services in this matter Otto Beit 
born at Altonu, Germany, 7 December received the honorary degree of LL.D. of 
1805, the third son of Siegfried Beit, mer- the university of Capetown in 1920. He 
chant, of Hamburg, by his wife, Laura was also a munificent benefactor to the 
Hahn. ILe was thus the brother, many Imperial College of Science and Tech- 
years younger, of Alfred Beit [q.v.], the nology in London, and the founder, in 
lifelong friend and associate of Cecil John memory of his brother, of the Beit memo- 
Rhodes [q.v.]. Otto Beit’s devotion to rial fellowships for medical research. For 
his elder brother Alfred during his life, these and other acts of public generosity 
and his reverence for his memory after he was elected F.R.S., and was knighted 
his death, were perhaps the strongest in- K.CJVI.G. in 1020. He was created a 
flucnces in l\is life. Following in the foot- baronet in 1024, and received the hono- 
steps of the brother who had linked him- rary degree of LL.D. of the university of 
self so closely to the policy and fortunes Edinburgh in 1030. 

of Rhodes, Otto Beit, who had been edu- Beit married in 1897 Lilian, daughter of 
cated at Hamburg, came to England in Thomas Lane Carter, who was connected 
1888 and became naturalized as a British with railway and telegraph business in 
subject. In 1003 lie entered the firm of New Orleans, U.S.A,; they had two sons 
L. Ilirsch & Co,, of London, a financial (the younger of whom, Alfred Lane, suc- 
hausc closely connected with South African cceded to the baronetcy) and two dnugh- 
busincss. As it chanced, he was staying ters. He died in London 7 December 1000. 
with Rhodes as liis guest at Grootc Scluiur, He was a man of simple life and tastes, of 
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unselfish ambitions, and of the strongest 
family affections and personal friendships. 

[Private information; personal knowledge,] 
D. 0. Malcomu, 

BELL, ALEXANDER GRAHAM 
( 1847 - 1022 ), inventor of the telephone and 
educator of the deaf, was born in Edin¬ 
burgh tt March 1847, the second of the 
three sons of Alexander Melville Bell 
( 1810 - 1006 ), by his first wife, Eliza Grace, 
daughter of Samuel Symonds, surgeon in 
the royal navy. His grandfather, Alexan¬ 
der J3ell (1790-1805), was professor of 
elocution in London, and liis father was a 
distinguished authority on the physiology 
of the voice and on elocution. Bell was 
educated at McLtuircti’s Academy, Edin¬ 
burgh, and at Edinburgh High School, 
which he left at the age of thirteen. In 
1808 he became a pupil-teacher of elocu¬ 
tion and music at Weston House Academy, 
Elgin, Morayshire. After a year spent at 
Edinburgh University, lie returned to 
Elgin, and from there went us ft master to 
Somersetshire College, Bath. In 1807 he 
joined his father, who had taken up his 
grandfather’s work in London, and be- 
came his assistant. The same year lie 
matriculated at London University, where 
he studied anatomy and physiology. In 
1870 lus parents emigrated to Canada, and 
Bell accompanied them. 

Before leaving England Bell had already 
begun tile study of the two subj ccts which 
were to form his life-work. As early as 
18G5 S while at Elgin, lie had conceived 
the idea of the electrical transmission of 
speech; and in 18GS lie began his wovlc for 
the deaf by teaching his father’s system of 
‘visible speech 1 at ft school For deaf chil¬ 
dren in Kensington. Before leaving Lon¬ 
don, also, lie had read Hermann Helm¬ 
holtz's The Sensations of Tone, from which 
he gained knowledge of the physical prin¬ 
ciples underlying the theory of sound. 
Bell continued his work for the deaf, which 
was already becoming known in the United 
States, in Boston and Northampton, Mas¬ 
sachusetts, and in Hartford, Connecticut 
(1871-1872). In 1878 lie was appointed 
professor of vocnl physiology and the 
mechanics of speech in the school of ora¬ 
tory of Boston University, a post which 
lie held in conjunction with extensive 
private work. So great was the interest 
aroused by his lectures and so successful 
were his methods, that he was invited by 
the university of Oxford to deliver a course 
of lectures on ‘ Speech 1 at the Taylor Insti¬ 
tution in October 1878. Bell’s chief aim in 


life was, indeed, to promote the welfare of 
the deaf, and it was by this approach that 
Uc achieved his most important, invention, 
the telephone. 

It; was in the summer or 1874 that Boll, 
while spending his vacation at his father's 
home, Brantford, Ontario, formulated the 
theory of the telephone which he was able 
shortly to put into practice and ultimately 
to perfect. He wns sinniltimconsly pur¬ 
suing two lines of inquiry, the investiga¬ 
tion of a tuned system of multiple tele¬ 
graphy and the study of air waves in the 
enrol the human cadaver during the utter¬ 
ance of voice-sounds. The evolution of the 
telephone was due to the connecting up of 
these two pieces of research. Bel! pro- 
pa muled his theory to the American physi¬ 
cist, Joseph Henry, who encouraged him 
to try to give practical effect to it. In 
June 1875 the first rough telephone was 
constructed in Boston; in March 187(1 the 
first complete intelligible sentence was 
transmitted; and by April 1877 it was 
possible to conduct a partially successful 
telephone conversation between Boston 
and New Yorlc. The first, telephone is thus 
described by Thomas A. Watson, Bell’s 
assistant in hi a experiments: ‘That first 
telephone was a very simple mechanism 
consisting of a wooden frame on which was 
mounted one of Bell’s harmonic receivers, 
a tightly stretched parchment drumhead 
to the center of which the free end of the 
receiver reed was fastened and a mouth¬ 
piece arranged to direct the voice against 
the other side of the drumhead. It was de¬ 
signed to force the reed to follow 7 the vibra¬ 
tions of the voice and so generate voice- 
shaped electric Undulations. 5 [Thomas A. 
Watson, Exploring Life , p. 60, 1020.] In 
March 1870 Bell took out ft patent for his 
invention and, although his claim was 
hotly and protractedly contested, it was 
eventually upheld by the United States 
Supreme Court. 

In August 1877 Bell went to Europe in 
order to introduce the telephone into Eng¬ 
land and France, On his return to the 
United States in the autumn of 1878 he 
settled at Washington. In 1S80 he was 
awarded the Volta prize of 50,000 francs 
by the French government for his inven¬ 
tion of the telephone. With this money he 
financed the Volta Laboratory at Wash¬ 
ington, afterwards converted into the 
Volta Bureau for the increase aiul diffu¬ 
sion of knowledge relating to the deaf. 
The Bureau worked in close co-operation 
with the American Association lor the 
promotion of the teaching of speech to the 
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deaf, organized in 1890, of which Bell was 
elected president. Among other scientific 
works he published a memoir Upon a 
Formation of a Deaf Variety of the Human 
Jiacc (1884). 

Bell’s interest in the subject of the mar¬ 
riage of the deaf led him to study eugenics 
as a whole, and he was elected honorary 
president of the second International Con¬ 
gress of Eugenics. During the last twenty- 
five years of his life he showed a keen in¬ 
terest in aviation. He received many 
honours, including the legion of honour, 
the Hughes medal of the Royal Society 
(1913), the freedom of the city of Edin¬ 
burgh (1920), and honorary degrees from 
several universities, including that of 
D.Sc. from the university of Oxford (1907). 
He was naturalized as nn American citizen 
in 1874, but he never forgot his ties with 
Scotland; he owned a large estate in Nova 
Scotia, Ilcinn Bhreagh, near 13 adclcck, Cape 
Breton Island, where he spent his summers. 
and where he died 2 August 1922. i 

Bell married in 1877 Mabel Gardiner, 
daughter of Gardiner G. Hubbard, who 
had given him much help in liis work for 
the education of the deaf and in the com¬ 
mercial management of his inventions. 
Mrs. Bell had been entirely deaf from early 
childhood. Two daughters were born of 
the marriage. 

[The Times, 3 August 1022; Dictionary of 
American Biography, vol. iu] 

M. K. Toynbee. 

BELL, GERTRUDE MARGARET 
LOWTHIAN (1868 - 1926), traveller, 
archaeologist, and government servant, 
was born 14 July 1808 at Washington 
Hall, co. Durham, the elder child and only 
daughter of (Sir) Thomas Hugh Bell, iron¬ 
master, afterwards second baronet, by his 
first wife, Mary, daughter of John Shield, 
of Newcastle. Sir Isaac Lowthian Bell, 
first baronet [q.vj, was her grandfather. 
Her mother dying in 1871, her father mar¬ 
ried secondly in 1870 Florence, daughter 
of Sir Joseph Francis Olliffe [q.v.J, phy¬ 
sician to the British embassy at Paris aud 
sister-in-law of Sir Frank Cavendish Las- 
cell es [q.v.], the diplomatist. She was 
educated at Queen’s College, Harley Street, 
and at Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford, where 
her intellectual power anti eager naiveld 
made an impression in a university still 
unused to women students of a serious 
type. In 1888, while still under twenty, 
she obtained a first class in modem his¬ 
tory, being the first woman candidate to 
achieve that distinction, 


The next ten years of Gertrude Bell’s 
life were filled with various activities; 
social duties in her London and Yorkshire 
homes, a season’s climbing in 1897, a 
voyage round the world, and long visits 
to Sir Frank and Lady Lascelles at Bucha¬ 
rest (1888-1889), Teheran (1892-1893), and 
Berlin (1897). She learned Persian, and in 
1897 published an admirable verse transla¬ 
tion of the Divan of Hafiz (Poems from the 
Divan of Hafiz ); a volume of Persian 
sketches, Safar Namch, had already ap¬ 
peared in 1894. But her true call to the 
East came in 1809, when she settled for 
the winter in Jerusalem in order to learn 
Arabic. Adventurous visits to Petra and 
Baalbek awoke in her an enthusiasm for 
desert travel and Syrian archaeology. Her 
first long journey, however, was delayed 
for five years. Meanwhile, in 1901, 1002, 
and 1904, with Ulrich Fulmer as guide, 
Gertrude Bell made her name as an Alpin¬ 
ist, her main achievements being an ex¬ 
ploration of the Engelhbrner group, an 
ascent of the Matterhorn from the Italian 
side, and an attempt, which nearly proved 
fatal, on the then unclimbed north-east 
face of the Finsteraurhorn, when her 
I courage and endurance were the mainstay 
I of the party, caught by bad weather near 
the summit and forced to spend forty- 
eight hours on the rope before reaching 
safety. 

In January 1905 Gertrude Bell set out 
from Jerusalem on a journey through Syria 
andCiliciatoKoniainAsiaMinor.Hervivid 
account of the Syrian portion, The Desert 
and the Sown , appeared in 1907; she de¬ 
scribed the Inter stages in the llevne a rchto* 
logique> 1900 andlf)07. Shelmd by this time 
made herself, without formal apprentice¬ 
ship, a competent field archaeologist. In 
1907, in company with Sir W. M. Ramsay, 
she explored the Ilittite and Byzantine 
site of Bin-bir-kilisse, near Isaura; the 
results of their work were described in n 
joint publication, The, Thousand and One 
Churches (1009). In the latter year, jour¬ 
neying from Aleppo down the Euphrates, 
she was led to the almost unvisited site of 
Ukhniclfr, a ruined early Islamic palace 
near Kerbela. She returned by way of 
Bagdad and Mosul to Asia Minor, and her 
account of this journey, Amurath lo Amu - 
rath (1911), reflects her first impressions of 
the Young Turk revolution. She went back 
to exploreUkhaidir in 1911; and The Palace 
and Mosque of TJkhaidlr (1914) is her most 
important archaeological publication. 

Meanwhile, Gertrude Bell’s thoughts 
had turned again to the project, which 
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she hsid long mused, of a journey into and trained powers of statement and 
central Arabia proper, whither, of Euro- analysis made her n trusted and effective 
pemi women, only Lady Anne Blunt [sec government servant and colleague, JUov- 
liiiUNT, WilfjUD Scawjsn] had preceded ing to Bagdad soon after its capture in 
her. Starting from Damascus in December March 19ir, she continued to net as 

1013, she reached Hail in safety, but could Oriental secretary to Sir Percy Cox, now 
get no further. The emir of Hail was absent civil commissioner, and to his successor, 
nnri on bad terms with his southern neigh- Sir Arnold Wilson. In 1920 the In tier 
boar, Ihn Sand ; his deputies, nlanncd at her commissioned her to prepare a Heweio a/ 
arrival amongst a fanatical population, (he Civil AdminisHration of Mesopotamia,. 
kept her an lionourod prisoner until, seeing which was published in 1021 as a white 
no other way out, {die agreed to make for paper, and acknowledged to be n mastcr- 
Bagdnd ; thither she arrived, tired and piece in its kind. 

suffering under a sense of failure, in April Liberal by instinct atul upbringing, Ger- 

1014. But she lmd gained, together with trade Bell won a convinced believer in 

much new geographical material, a unique early political independence for the Arab 
knowledge of north Arabian personalities people, and was out of sympathy with 
and politics. those who wished for some form of ml- 

Tlic outbreak of the European War in m inis trillion on Ur itish-Iiulmn lines. With 
August 1014 did not at once send Gertrude the return of Sir Percy Cox to Ungdnd in 
Pell back to the East. In November 1014 1020 as British high commissioner in Meso- 
shc joined the Bed Cross organization for potmniu, charged with the task of setting 
tracing the missing, and after service at up an Arab government, she found herself 
Uciulogiic* iu February IQ 15 wan called to possessed of great uUUwmecy nud m the 
reorganize the head-quarters in London— following mouths that culminated in 1021 
a task which she performed with fierce in the election of the Emir Fciticil to the 
thoroughness. In the autumn of 1915, throne of Iraq, she was the adviser both 
when an Arab movement against Turkish of Sir Percy Cox and of the Arab ministers, 
rule began to take shape, the military The success of the new and doubtful ven- 
nutlioritics in Cairo mobilized a number of tore was in large measure due to the trust 
British subjects with expert knowledge of which Feisal and the leading notables of 
pre-War Arabia for service with a newly- Iraq placed in the British high coinmis- 
formetl Arab intelligence bureau. Among sioncr and herself. 

them was Gertrude Bell, She reached With the establishment of the new state, 
Cairo on HO November 1015 and was al- and ns political negotiation gave way to 
lotted the task of collecting and siunmariz- administrative problems in which she 
ing information about the Bedouin tribes claimed no special competence, one side 
and sheikhs of Northern Arabia. In .hum- of Gertrude Belts work for Iraq was vir- 
my 1910 she undertook a mission of liaison tually accomplished* She remained at her 
to Delhi, where the government of India post ns Oriental secretary, but began to 
was preparing a gazetteer of Arabia. The give her thoughts and few leisure hours 
viceroy, Lord Hardingc, askccl her to visit to the organ mat ion of a rot vice of anti- 
Basra on her return journey in order to link quitics, In 19X8 she had been appointed 
up her tribal information wi th that coining honorary director of antiquities, and now 
in to the head-quarters of the Mcsopola- she set licrself to realize the project of a 
iniftn Expeditionary Force. Landing at national museum at Bagdad. The museum 
Basra in March ltUG, she was at first at- was inaugurated in 19211, and installed in 
laehecl to the military intelligence staff; permanent quarters in 1920. While on 
three months later she joined the scoreta- sick leave in England in the summer of 
Hat of the chief political officer with the 1925, she spoke of coining back to England 
Expeditionary Force, Sir Percy Cox, was as soon as a permanent director of anti- 
gazetted as an assistant political officer, quitics could be found; but first she was 
and undertook the duties of Oriental score- determined to pass one more summer in 
buy. In this capacity her special know- Iraq, and launch the museum on its course, 
ledge of Arab politics and her pre-War Ten years in the country, however* broken 
Arab friendships were of great value in the only by three spells of leave in Europe and 
work of keeping friendly touch with the England, had worn clown her reserves of 
desert tribes on the left flank of the British strength. She died suddenly in her sleep 
force, and of explaining British intentions in the night of 11^12 July 1920 at Bag- 
to the Arabs who ventured to head- dad, and was buried the following day, 
quarters, while her energy, warm loyalty, A large concourse, both Arab and British, 
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followed her to tlie grave in the British written in collaboration with bis friend, 
cemetery, close to the south gate. At the H. F. W. Tntluun. In 1802 he became 
suggestion of King Feisal in 1027, a wing a house master, and was soon justly 
of the Bagdad Museum was named after considered to be one of the best ever 
Iter. known at Eton. In The Schoolmaster ( 1902), 

Gertrude Bell was of middle height, Benson set forth the principles on which 
slenderj and erect, with auburn hair and he acted, but not even his own book could 
piercing greenish-brown eyes set in finely describe his influence on his boys, which 
cut features. Her look and manner con- was above all of a humanizing character, 
veyed an impression of intense vitality mid and successful in making them do their 
high intelligence. No less characteristic best in all walks of life. Those boys 
were her loyalty to and affection for her especially who had literary inclinations 
friends and colleagues in archaeology and found in him an encouragement quite 
political service. A drawing other by J. S. exceptional in the public schools of 
Sargent is in tire possession of Sir Maurice the day. But in spite of his brilliant sue- 
Bell, Bart., at Mount Grace, Yorkshire, cess, Benson found that school mastering 
and a bust, executed by Anne Achcson, is took up too much time in a life which he 
in the Bagdad Museum. wished to be devoted to writing. Having 

[The Times , 13,14, and 15 July 1020; The published in 1899 his excellent Life of his 
Letters 0 / Gertrude Udl, selected aiul edited by father and the Fasti IMoncnses , he resigned 
Lady Bell, 2 vols., 1027; Alpine Journal , his mastership in 1908 and went to live 
November 1922 and November 1026 \ Geo- at Cambridge, intending to give himself 
graphical Journal, July 1027; private infor- up both to lii s own original work and to the 
mation.] W, D. Hogarth, editing, in collaboration with the second 

Viscount Esher [q.v.], of Selections from 
BENSON, ARTHUR. CHRISTOPHER ffte Correspondence of Qucin Victoria^ which 
(18G2-1025), man of letters and master of appeared in three volumes in 1907. 
Magdalene College, Cambridge, the second A chance then determined the course 
son of Edward White Benson [q.v.], after- which the rest of Benson’s life was to take, 
wards archbishop of Canterbury, by his His friend, Stuart Alexander Donaldson, 
wife, Mary Sidgwiclt (a second cousin), had been transferred from a mastership 
was bom 24 April 1802, at Wellington Col- at Eton to become master of Magdalene 
lege, of which his father was the first head- College, Cambridge, and one day in the 
master. The eldest son, Martin, died as a course of a wnlk mentioned to Benson 
scholar of Winchester, and Arthur thus tlmt the college ought to elect a fellow, 
became the eldest of a family of three but would find it difiiciilt, owing to its 
brothers and two sisters. Robert Hugh Ben- narrow resources at the time, to pay the 
son [q.v.] was his youngest brother. lie fellowship dividend. ‘Why nottnkc me?’ 
went in 1872 to a well-known private said Benson, who by that time could 
school, Temple Grove, East Sheen, which afford to accept a fellowship without 
he describes in a biography of the head- emolument. The fellows of Magdalene 
master, O. C. Water held, in Memories and were delighted to have so agreeable and 
Friends . From there he gained a scholarship distinguished an addition to their number, 
at Eton in 1874. He had there a happy and he was elected in October 1004. He 
and successful career, both in work and in moved into rooms in college the next year, 
games, and was elected to a scholarship at and in 1907 into the Old Lodge, a dwelling- 
King’s College, Cambridge, in 1881. At house forming part of the college, to which 
Cambridge, Benson’s life began to broaden he added some premises next door in Mag- 
iritcllectually; lie wrote for various univer- dalcne Street, making it a comfortable 
sity journals, rend many essays before and even spacious house, There he re- 
literary societies, and acted twice in Greek mained for the rest of his life. On Doimld- 
plays. He obtained a first class in the son’s death in 1915 Benson was elected 
classical tripos in 1884, and returned to master of the college, as was hoped and 
Eton as a master in the following year. expected by all. I-Ie died at the Old 
Benson soon began to write, his first Lodge, from heart failure following plcu- 
publication being the imaginary Memoirs risy, 17 June 1025, having seen Magdalene 
of Arthur Hamilton, ^vTittcn under the rise from comparative insignificance to 
pseudonym of Christopher Carr in 1886. the position of one of the best nnd most 
This was aoon followed by three volumes sought-after among the smaller Cambridge 
of poems and one of essays, and by Men of colleges. At two periods during his Cam- 
Might (1892), a biographical book for boys bridge years, in 1907-1908 and 1017- 
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1022, ho was troubled by deep mul lasting 
fits of dexpression, a form of nervous break¬ 
down winch made it accessary for him to 
go away for a time: lie was otherwise a 
healthy man, enjoying ordinary games in 
his youth, mountaineering as a young man, 
and shooting in middle age. 

The literary activity which had begun 
ia the busy years at Eton naturally 
broadened out when Benson had more 
leisure at Cambridge, and his published 
works amount to more than a hundred 
volumes. The essays were perhaps most 
widely read, and, curiously enough, gave 
him most pleasure to write; hut they arc 
somewhat tenuous in substance, and arc 
unlikely to last. ITis literary criticisms— 
Rossetti, Fib/Gerald, Pater, ttuskin (the 
first three in the ‘English Men of Letters’ 
series, 1004-1000) are among his best 
subjects—arc acute and sympathetic, and 
deserve the success which they at¬ 
tained. Towards the end of his life he 
published one or two novels, attractive in 
i\ quiet and cultured style. Short bio¬ 
graphies ( The Leaves of the Tree , 1011, 
Memories and Friends, 1024) show him at 
his very best. He lias left in the custody 
of his college n voluminous diary, much 
more pungent than, would be expected by 
all but the most intimate of his friends. 
A selection from it, edited by IN Lubbock, 
was published in ll>26. 

Benson will probably survive more by 
memory of personal contact than by any 
of his books, for he had a very wide and 
deep influence both at Eton and at Cam¬ 
bridge. He was a most attractive talker, 
and an almost perfect guide to young men 
with literary aspirations. He would hear 
aucl criticize the essays of nearly all the 
undevgI’luUvcUcs of his college. Others, too, 
found in him n very ready and sympathetic 
adviser, and his was perhaps the strongest 
cultural influence at Cambridge during the 
twenty years before his death. His hooks 
line! a wide popularity in all the English- 
speaking countries, and he was an inde¬ 
fatigable correspondent, always willing to 
reply to inquiries and to give counsel to 
unknown persons who wrote to him from 
all over the world. 

Benson’s name was freely mentioned as 
a possible and even probable successor to 
the hen cl mastership of Eton when Hr. 
Edmond Warre retired in 1005. He was 
perhaps fortunate not to be appointed, for 
he lmd ideas of reform calculated to bring 
him into conflict with the other masters 
and with the traditions of the school. Al¬ 
though he owed all that he had nnd was 


to u classical education, and was n good 
specimen or what it could produce, he 
professed to believe that the right, educa¬ 
tion for the upper-class youth of the day 
would be found in history utul particularly 
in instruction in modern languages, of 
which he was himself curiously ignorant, 
Such views could do no harm at Cam¬ 
bridge, and were indeed welcomed by the 
‘liberals’ in the aendernie world; but they 
would have been thought quite out of 
place at Eton, 

Benson was never married. Faintly 
liberal in politics, in Church matters lie 
was a keen conformist with some lalitu- 
dinnrian tendencies, but delighting in a 
well-ordered ceremonial. He had n lull, 
upright figure, growing a little bulky in 
middle age, with fair Imir going grey, a 
ruddy complexion, and blue eyes. lie 
generally dressed in grey flannel, with n 
double-breasted coat. There is a portrait 
of him by William Nicholson in the FiU- 
william Museum, Cambridge, and another 
by 1L E. Fuller Maitland in the combina¬ 
tion room fit Magdalene College, A car¬ 
toon by ‘Spy’ appeared in Fuinfi/ FViir 
4 June 10021. 

[ylrWiwr Christopher Denson as seen by some 
friends, 1025; personal knowledge.] 

8. GASUI.IiK. 

BENTON, Sin JOHN (J 850-1027), civil 
engineer, born 5 August 1850 at Slicriff- 
linugli, Banffshire, was the second son of 
John Benton, of Shcriffhatigh, by his wife, 
Mary, daughter of Alexander Hay, of 
Ed future. lie was educated at Aberdeen, 
attended lectures at the University, and 
in 18(10 became a pupil of William Smith, 
a civil engineer in Aberdeen. In 1870 he 
entered Edinburgh University, but in 1871 
he became one of the first students of 
the ltoynl Indian Engineering College at 
Cooper’s Hill, which was opened in that 
year. In 18711 he was appointed a second- 
grade assistant engineer in Hie Indian 
Public Works Department* He was pro¬ 
moted to executive engineer, fourth grade, 
in 1881, to third grade in the same year, 
to second grade in 1885, and to first grade 
in 1802, During this period he hud charge 
of heavy constructional work on the first 
division of the canal which irrigated the 
Upper Bari Doiib and on the first and 
fourth divisions of the Sirhind canal. He 
also designed the auxiliary supply canal 
of the Upper Bari Doab ennnl. 

In 1307 Benton became a superintending 
engineer and his services were lent to the 
government of Burma. Fresh from the 
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Punjab canals, he found irrigation in 
Burma in a primitive state, weirs being 
made of stakes and stones instead of 
masonry and brickwork j but by originality 
and resource, as well as by refusing to 
tolerate incompetence, he effected great 
reforms. On the Mandalay canal, his first 
work, opened in 1902, when he found that 
the standardized ten-foot openings could 
not take the amount of drift brought down 
by the floods, he substituted forty-foot 
openings, a practice which he followed 
later in the Shwebo and Ye-u canals, the 
former of which was opened in 1900. In 
the Tlmpaugfting aqueduct, spanning a 
flood-swept nullah, he converted the walls 
into folding shutters, so that the flood 
water might safely sweep over the whole 
structure. He remodelled the canals in 
the Kyauksc district, and improved the 
Mciktila lake works. He remained in 
Burma for five years, was made a chief 
engineer in 1000, and received tlie C.I.E. 
in 1902. 

At the end of 1902 Benton returned to 
the Punjab in order to succeed Mr, Sidney 
Preston (with whom as a junior he had 
already been associated in his work on the 
Bari Doab and Sirhind canals) as chief 
engineer and secretary to government. He 
retired under the age limit in August 1905, 
but in January 1000 he was recalled by 
the viceroy, Lord Curzon, and appointed, 
in succession to Preston, inspector-general 
of irrigation for all India. 

In these later periods of service Benton 
undertook two projects of the greatest 
importance, the Triple Canals scheme and 
the Upper Swat Valley canal. The former 
doubled the fertile area in the Punjab by 
distributing the surplus waters of the 
Jhclum across the province. The waters 
of the Jliclum (the most westerly of the 
five rivers of the Punjab) were drawn off 
at Mangln, not far from the Himalayas, 
and brought into the Chcnab river below 
Kothaln by the Upper Jhclum canal. This 
supply irrigates the Jech Doab in its pas¬ 
sage and affords a surplus for irrigation to 
the Chenab river, which is drawn off some 
distance above Kothala by the Upper 
Chenab canal. This canal irrigates the 
Upper Rechna Doab, west of the Ravi 
river, and its tail waters are carried by a 
syphon under that river to irrigate the 
Lower Bari Doab to the east. The scheme, 
sanctioned in 1905 and completed in 1917 
at a cost of eight million pounds, was the 
largest irrigation work hitherto carried out 
in India and served as an example for sub¬ 
sequent achievements. It was described 


by Benton in a paper read before the 
Institution of Civil Engineers in Novem¬ 
ber 1915 (Proceedings t 1915-16, cci, 24) 
for which he received a Telford medal. 

Benton’s boldness of conception was 
manifested in his second great work of 
irrigation, nearer the Afghan frontier. He 
tapped the Swat river at Chakdarrnh by a 
canal, which he carried in a tunnel more 
than two miles Jong, known as the Benton 
tunnel, under the Malakaiul Pass through 
the mountain barrier above Dargai. The 
area ‘commanded’ by this canal was two 
and a half times larger than that formerly 
served by the Swat River canal. The fall 
of four hundred feet from the mouth of 
the tunnel into the Dargai valley provided 
power for the electrification of the Now- 
sliera'Dnrgai railway as well as for local 
purposes. Benton was created K.C.I.E. 
in 1011 and retired finally in 1912. He 
was elected a member of the Institution 
of Civil Engineers in 1898, and was a 
i member of its council from 1906 to 1008. 
He died at Eastbourne 29 August 1027. 
He married in 1885 Margaret Forsyth, 

, daughter of Robert Dick, provost of 
I Rothes, Morayshire, by whom he had one 
son, who was killed in the European War, 
and two daughters. 

[The Times , 81 August 1927 ; Proceedings of 
the Institution of Civil Engineers, 1027-1028, 
vol. ccxxv, 853.] E. I, Carlyle. 

BERNARD, JOHN HENRY (I860- 
1027), archbishop of Dublin and provost 
of Trinity College, Dublin, was born 27 
July 1860 at Sooree, Bengal, the only son 
of William Frederick Bernard, a civil 
engineer who worked in India for sixteen 
years and died there in 1862, by his wife, 
Martha Amelia I-Iumphrys. He came of 
a family which had been settled in Kerry 
since the reign of Charles I. His grand¬ 
father was a naval surgeon, and three of 
his uncles served in the royal navy. His 
mother, left a widow with small means on 
which to rear her son and an infant daugh¬ 
ter, returned to Ireland with the children, 
and settled in Bray, co. Wicklow, where 
the boy attended a small but efficient 
school. In 1875, being then little more 
than fifteen, he entered Trinity College, 
Dublin, where he held his own against 
older competitors, winning first a sizar- 
ship and then a scholarship of the House, 
and graduating in 1880 with second place 
of the first class in both mathematics and 
philosophy. He set to work at once to 
read for a fellowship. Success depended 
on gaining the highest total of marks at 
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an exceedingly severe examination in ous, and his dominating peranmilily gave 
which competitors who Look different him exceptional influence with Ins stu- 
subjeefcs were matched together. Besides dents. Its effects in moulding the minds 
being younger than most of Jiis rivals, J3er- arul characters of the Young men who 
mml was under a further disadvantage: passed through liis hands during his tenure 
in order to help his mother’s finances, he of office (1888-1011) left a lasting impress 
had been during liis undergraduate course on the Church of Ireland. His influence 
assistant master at a small school, rind tended to liberalise the prevalent concept 
now while reading for fellowship he spent tion of church man ship, and to emphasize 
half the working day in giving private the need for dignity and order in public 
tuition. In spite of this handicap he was worship. Judged by Irish standards he 
successful at his third attempt in 1884, ranked as a high churchman, and lie was 
defeating so formidable an opponent ns the accordingly a mark for the at tacks of the 
historian J. 13. Bury. He won his fellow- extreme protestauts in the General Synod; 
ship mainly in mathematics, but his real hut he laid uo stress m ritual, 

interest lay in philosophy and theology; an<I was entirely untouched by Romania* 
his college friends were mainly men of like ing tendencies. 

tendencies. He took orders in 188G; two Bernard’s reputation in the church at 
years later he was appointed to Arch- large, especially among the clergy, in¬ 
bishop King's lecturership, the second post creased steadily. Vie might have become 
in the divinity school of Trinity College, bishop of Meath in 18117, hut preferred to 
lie was young for such a position, and retain his academic post, In tlmt year lie 
looked even younger than lie was, thanks was appointed treasurer of St. Patrick’s 
to his fair complexion and alert carriage; cathedral, and in 1002 lie accepted the 
but college opinion already recognised deanery of St. Patrick’s, a position which 
that these appearances belied a personality could be held along with his lecturership, 
marked by concentration of purpose, cool although it involved the resignation of his 
judgement, arid instinct for leadership. fellowship. ’Without any remission of his 
Thcrcwasatthistimesvmongtheyoimgcr college duties or literary work, lie filled 
fellows much dissatisfaction with the man- his new post with remarkable success, and 
agement of college affairs, and Bernard took advantage of his position to invite 
soon became a leader of the malcontents, visits from leading men in the Church of 
Reform was certainly needed. The college England. He was always anxious to 
did not lack brilliant men on its staff; but maintain close relations with the larger 
a system which placed its government ex- community and to counteract the drift 
clusively in the hands of the provost and towards separatism in ecclesiastical as 
the seven senior fellows was indefensible in secular policy. He was on terms of 
in principle and reactionary in practice, friendship with many prominent .English 
The reforms, however* which Bernard and I churchmen, such as Archbishop Bavid- 
a few others desired proved to be too son and Annitage Robinson, dean of 
radical for the majority, and the agitation Westminster; lie frequently preached at 
expired in talk. Convinced by this fiasco Wcstininster Abbey and was select 
that reform could only come from with- preacher at Oxford' and at Cambridge, 
out, Bernard abjured college politics and ‘No man', writes AveUUkUop Lung, 4 Urn 
thenceforth devoted his energies to the done more than he did to make links 
duties of liis lecturership (which was con- of understand mg and sympathy between 
verted into a professorship in 1000) and the Church of England and the Church of 
to literary activities. Under the influence Ireland. 1 

of (Sir) John Pentland Mali a fly [q.v.J lie In his double capacity at St. Fatrick’s 
set himself to interpret the Kantian philo- and in Trinity College Bernard’s influence 
sophy to English readers; hut he soon reached its maximum. But he was needed 
gravitated in the direction of biblical on the episcopal bench, and in 1011 he 
scholarship and theology. He worked at accepted the see of O.ssory, resigning his 
authorship with the same concentration professorship, and severing for a time 
and dispatch as in practical affairs; be- his connexion with Trinity College. In 
tween 1889 and 1018 he scarcely let a year the palace at Kilkenny he spent four 
pass without its volume, maintaining nl- years of comparative rest, interrupted by 
ways a high level of execution. Yet these one unusual event. A sermon which he 
occupations were never allowed to inter- preached in Westminster Abbey before 
fere with the business of his chnir. He the delegation from the Russian Duma 
was an excellent teacher, clear and vigor- which visited Loudon in li)u made so 
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favourable an impression that Bernard never paid. Morcovcrjn the chaotic state 
was included in a party, organized by the of the country, it was impossible to collect 
Speaker of the House of Commons, which the rents which formed a large part of the 
paid a return visit to Russia in 1912, An College’s endowments; so that the hope of 
interesting record of these ten days is expansion gave place to the need of rigid 
printed in Murray's Life of him. ' economy. Nor was this the only cause of 

In 1015 Bernard was elected archbishop anxiety. When the Treaty of (1 December 
of Dublin by the bench of bishops of the 1922 transferred the government of the 
Church of Ireland. The oiYiec gave scope country into new hands, the stability of the 
to his signal capacity fox administration, College, linked by its history and sympa- 
and the condition of Irish affairs brought tides with the old regime, seemed to be in 
out also his higher gifts of statesmanship, danger. Bernard was determined to give 
In the year which followed the Easter no handle for political attacks and he lost 
rising of 191G the British government sum- no time in declaring that Trinity College 
moned a convention representative of all would loyally accept the new order of 
Irish parties and laid upon it the task of things. The Free State government 
framing l a constitution for the future showed no sign of hostility, and the 
government of Ireland within the Empire College gradually recovered its buoyancy. 
The Church of Ireland was represented in Ambitious schemes of progress being out 
the Convention by its two archbishops, of the question, the provost applied him- 
Bernard had always been a convinced self to raising the efficiency of the College 
supporter of the Union, and had no sym- and improving its amenities. He took 
pathy with the self-centred nationalism of especial interest in the erection of a ‘Hnll 
Sinn Fein, but he now joined the group of of Honour ’ to commemorate those sons of 
nine Southern unionists who were pre- the House who had fallen in the European 
pared for a compromise in the interests of War, in which he had himself lost a much- 
peace. With the rest of the group lie loved son. In May 1025 he undertook n 
accepted the scheme of self-government short tour in Canada nnd the United 
for Ireland which was ultimately recom- States, but lie had scarcely landed when 
mended by a majority of the Convention he fell ill and was obliged to return home, 
in the report presented to the British IIo continued to discharge his college 
government in 1918. But the report fell duties and strove to complete his Com - 
dead: Ireland was then in no temper for mentury on St, John while lighting a losing 
compromise or conciliation. battle with cardiac disease, to which he 

Bernard had taken n prominent part in finally succumbed in Dublin 29 August 
the debates of the Convention, and was 1027. 

chosen, along with Viscount Midleton, to Bernard’s writings cover a wide range 
speak for the Southern unionists in pvi- of subjects. Philosophy first engaged his 
vatcnegotiations with Mr. Lloyd George, attention. He collaborated with Mahaffy 
The prime minister appreciated the arch- in the second edition of Mahafty’s book, 
bishop’s gifts as a public man, and it was Kant's Critical Philosophy for English 
not surprising that when the provastship Readers (1889), contributing a coalmen- 
of Trinity College fell vacant by the death tary on the Dialectic of the Pure Reason, 
of Sir John Mahaffy in 1919 it was offered which had been left unnoticed in the first 
to Bernard, who was fitted for the post no edition; and in 1892 he published indc- 
Icss by his talent for affairs than by his pcndently the first English translation of 
learning and academic experience. With the Kritik of the Judgment . But lie soon 
some hesitation lie decided to exchange abandoned metaphysics for scholarship, 
his archbishopric for the provostship. It although his four volumes of sermons 
seemed at fust that liis new post would often show evidence of his philosophical 
afford a field for his administrative gifts, training. Between 1890 and 1894 he 
A clause in the Government of Ireland edited and translated for the Palestine 
Act of 1920 secured to Trinity College on Pilgrims’ Texts Society a number of 
annual grant of £30,000, charged upon the itineraries of the Holy Land, from the 
revenues of Southern Ireland, Had that originals by Eusebius and several early 
clause become effective the income of travellers. Pic made an important con - 
the College would have been increased by tribution to Irish liturgiology in an edition 
more than a third, and expansion in many of the Liber llymnorum , published in col- 
directions would have been possible. But laboration with Robert Atkinson fox the 
the Act proved abortive so far as Southern Henry Bradshaw Society (1898). Among 
Ireland was concerned, and the grant was several papers of Iri3h interest winch 
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irnm'umi in the Proceedings of tlic lloyul 
Irish Academy may be mentioned one on 
the Dovmach Airgitf, a Latin-Irigh MS. of 
tlic Gospels, and another on the copy of 
St. John’s Gospel in the Stowe Missnt 
(189J)- In the wider held of biblical 
learning his ehicr contributions were com¬ 
mentaries on tlic Pastoral Epistles (181)0) 
nnd on Second Corinthians (1003), and 
two volumes in the international Critical 
Commentaries on the Gospel according to 
St. John (11)28). On this last work, his 
most ambitious literary undertaking, he 
spent much labour, but did not live to 
see its publication. It is marked by the 
qualities which characterize all his‘writ¬ 
ings: sound scholarship, terseness and 
lucidity of statement, well-balanced judge¬ 
ment, and a decidedly conservative point 
of view. 

Bernard received the honorary degree of 
D.C.L. of Oxford University (1020) and 
of Durham University (1005), and the 
honorary D.D. degree of Aberdeen Univer¬ 
sity (100(3). He was an honorary fellow of 
Queen’s College, Oxford (11)10), and of 
the Royal College of Physicians, Ireland 
(1021), a privy councillor of Ireland (1910), 
president of' the Royal Irish Academy 
(1010-1021), and warden of Alexandra 
College, Dublin (1005-1011). 

Bernard married in 1885 his cousin 
Maud Nannie, second daughter of Robert 
Bernard, M.D., R.N., and hud by hey two 
sons nnd two daughters. 

[R. H. Murray, Life of Archbishop Bernard, 
lMl; N. J. D. White, John Henry Bernard, A 
Short Memoir, 1028 ; J. H. Bernard, The Ber¬ 
nards of Kerry , 1022; personal knowledge.] 

E, J. Gwynn. 

BIGHAM, JOHN CHARLES, first 
Viscount Mersey (1840-1020), judge, 
was born 3 August 1840, the second son 
of JolmBigham, a Liverpool merchant, by 
his wife, Helen, daughter of John East, of 
the same city. After passing through the 
Liverpool Institute he proceeded to Lon¬ 
don University where he matriculated; 
but be continued his education in Paris 
and Berlin. In 1870 lie was called to the 
bar by the Middle Temple. Joining the 
Northern circuit, he found himself in a 
company of lawyers which included several 
men who latcrr became eminent; among 
the juniors, William Rann Kennedy and 
Richard Henn Collins; among the leaders, 
Charles Russell, Earvcr IlerscheU, and Wil¬ 
liam Court Gully. The times were pros¬ 
perous and there was an abundance of 
legal work for barristers in the North 

«an { 
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of England nnd jn London. Bigham, who 
was learned, industrious, and full of con¬ 
fidence, obtained a large share of the 
commercial business in Liverpool, where 
his local connexions helped him, and at 
Westminster. 

Having private means mul ambition, 
Bighorn took silk after lie had been n 
junior for twelve years (1883). limn Collins 
and Walter George Frank Phi Hi mo re be¬ 
came Queen’s Counsel at the same time. 
This step added to bis prosperity, Though 
surrounded by formidable competitors he 
v/ns able to hold his own, He hsvd no 
physical advantages to assist him; handi¬ 
capped by small stature mul a weak voice, 
lie yet developed great powers o f advocacy, 
Slow and concise of speech, he was lucid 
in statement and a skilful cross-examiner. 
Many learned lawyers Jail with juries, but 
Bigham was no less successful when ad¬ 
dressing a jury tinm lie was when argu¬ 
ing a point of law before n judge* He was 
soon in request in every sort of ease, but 
he was pre-eminent ns ft commercial law¬ 
yer owing to his familiarity with business 
methods. When tlic Commercial Court 
was established in 1805 Bigliam shared 
with (Sir) Joseph Walton |q.v.] tlic briefs 
in eases of importance, and his name 
constantly recurs in the 'Law Reports and 
in the series of 1 Commercial Coses’ during 
tire following two years, The rapid 
methods of Sir James Charles Mathew 
tq.v.], the first judge to preside, over the 
court, suited Bigham, who was ever ready 
to accept an invitation to coniine his argu¬ 
ment to the essential points. 

During his last decade at the bar Big- 
linm’s practice was enormous, and his 
income, though not comparable with the 
earnings of post-VVnr leaders, was prob¬ 
ably as Jarge ns that of any contemporary. 
A nimble and receptive mind enabled him 
to take up the threads of n ease at any 
stage of its progress, and he was unruffled 
when required to hurry from the court in 
which he was engaged to another where 
his presence was more urgently needed. 

In November 1835 Bigham stood un¬ 
successfully for parliament as liberal candi¬ 
date for the Texteth division of Liverpool, 
and he was again defeated in July 1892 
when be stood for the Exchange division 
of Liverpool. In 1895 he was elected for 
the latter constituency as a liberal union¬ 
ist. His interest in tlic political questions? 
of the day was not great, and lie made 
no figure in the House of Commons. One 
of his few interventions in debate was 
in support of a bill which in due course 
l o 
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became the Liverpool Court of Passage Act, In 1000 Bigham was appointed to sue- 
1800; and lie was ft member of the par- ceed Sir Gorell Barnes (afterwards Lord 
li ament ary committee which inquired Gorell) as president of the Probate, Divorce, 
into the circumstances of the Jameson and Admiralty division. Barnes had pre- 
Raid. served the tradition of dignity and mister- 

In the course of 1897 five judgeships of ity which had been handed down by Lord 
the Queen’s Bench division became vacant Ilannen, but Bigham brought to the trial 
by death or retirement, and Iligliam was of matrimonial cases the spirit of the 
appointed by Lord Ilalsbury to succeed commercial court. Giving evidence before 
Sir Lewis William Cave [q.v.]. The ap- the divorce commissioners in 1910 he 
plause which greeted Bigliam when he explained that lie did not look upon the 
walked up the central hall of the Royal question of divorce from a religious point 
Courts of Justice on the first day of the of view at all. The divorce work of the 
Michaelmas sittings showed that the bar division was not congenial to him, but 
approved of the lord chancellor’s choice, with the admiralty business he was com- 
Bigliam was at once placed upon the rota pletcly at home. I-Iis reign as president, 
of judges in charge of the commercial list, however, was a short one. In March 1910 
and throughout his career as a judge of his retirement, for reasons of health, was 
first instance he continued at intervals to announced. lie laid been a judge for less 
preside in the court where he had played than fifteen years, but his ‘permanent 
so prominent a part ns counsel. infirmity’ (to quote the statute) entitled 

Asnjudge Bigham showed all the ability him to a pension, and he was raised to the 
that was expected of him, though lie was peerage as Baron Mersey of Toxtcth in 
inclined to the failings of those whose the county of Lancaster, 
minds work quickly. Disliking tedious During the following twenty years Big- 
arguments and fuli of robust common ham did much voluntary public and judi- 
sense, he often took a short cut or forced cial work, As a peer who had held high 
the parties into a settlement. But his judicial office lie sat to hear appeals in the 
judicial worth was recognized by bis House of Lords, and he was a regular 
appointment to preside over the court of attendant at the Judicial Committee of the 
the railway and canal commission (1004), Privy Council. In 1912 he was appointed 
to act as bankruptcy judge, and to assist commissioner to inquire into the circium 
the Court of Appeal and the Chancery stances of the sinking of the S.S. Titanic, in 
division when a temporary member was 1913 he presided over the international 
wanted. In 1902, after the South African conference on safety of life at sea; and in 
War, Bigham sat with Lord A1 vers tone, 1914. lie held the court of inquiry in Canada 
the lord chief justice, and Major-General on the loss of the S.S, Empress of Ireland. 
Sir John Ardngh on si royal commission After the outbreak of the European War, 
for the revision of martial law sentences, when the Prize Court was established, he 
As a criminal judge Bigliam was occa- was invited to preside over the board of the 
sionally criticized. In 1002 a Wiltshire Judicial Committee which hoard appeals 
lady, charged with the ill treatment of from that tribunal, and he contained to 
a child, was convicted before him at the do so during the first two years of the War. 
Old Bailey. Bigham held that as the jury The cases of the Roumanian (Iftlti, as to 
had acquitted her on the more serious the right to seize enemy property on land) 
charges in the indictment, a fine of £50 was and the Odessa (191(5, us to the claims of 
the proper penally. Some members of the pledgees of cargo seized as prize) were 
public considered that he had been unduly among those dealt with by him. In 1915 
lenient. In January 1004 it fell to Bighnm he inquired, as wreck commissioner, into 
to try Whitaker Wright [q.v.] for frauclu- the destruction of thcS.S, Falaba mid the 
lent dealings in connexion with company S.S .Lusitania. ILe was created a viscount 
finance. The law-officers of the day had in .1916. Increasing deafness hampered 
declined to advise criminal proceedings, him thereafter in the discharge of judicial 
and there was therefore some doubt duties, but in 1921, when there were heavy 
whether the private prosecution which arrears in the divorce court, lie helped to 
followed would be successful. Bighnvn’s clear the lists with all his old efficiency, 
firm handling of the case helped to secure Lord Mersey was a pleasant companion, 
the conviction of the defendant; but and enjoyed social entertainment, both as 
counsel for the defence resented what they host and guest. I-Ie was devoted to the 
regarded as unjudicial hostility to their Middle Temple, and in his extreme old age 

client. continued to dine with the benchers 
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despite physical infirmities. He died At 
Littlchamptoii \\ September 1U29. 

Lord Mersey married in 1871 Georgina 
Sarah (died 1025), daughter of John Rogers, 
of Liverpool, find had three sons. He was 
succeeded in the viscounty by his eldest 
«on, Charles Clive Biglmm (born 1872). 
The drawing of Biglmm by ‘ Spy’ in Vanity 
Fair (3 February 1898) is a good likeness. 

[The Times, 4 September 1020 ; Law Journal, 
7 September 1020; personal knowledge.] 

T. Mathew. 

BIRKENHEAD, first Eaiii. or (1872- 
1030), lord chancellor. [See Smith, 
Frederick Edwin.] 

BLACKBURNE, JOSEPH HEN ItV 
(1811-1024), chess player, was horn at 
1-Iulmc, Manchester, 10 December 1841, 
the son of Joseph Blackburnc, boo-k-keeper, 
by his wife, Anne Pritchard. He was edu¬ 
cated locally and subsequently entered 
the hosiery business. Blackburne became 
quite a proficient draughts player as a 
boy, until the visit of the young American 
chess player, Paul Morphy, to England in 
1857-1850turned his attention to chess. He 
won the first prize in the Manchester Chess 
Club’s Tournament of 18G1-18G2, and com¬ 
peted in the London International Tourna¬ 
ment of 1862, scoring only four games in a 
field of fourteen competitors. Yet one of 
Blackburne’s victims on that occasion was 
the redoubtable Wilhelm Stcinitz whom 
he was destined to meet many times in 
succeeding years. During this tournament 
Blackburne gave his first blindfold display, 
conducting ten games at the same time, 
winning five, drawing three, and losing 
two, a foretaste of his remarkable success 
in this branch of chess playing. 

For the next forty years Blackburnc 
was a constant competitor in international 
chess tournaments, having abandoned, 
probably with little regret, his position in 
the hosiery trade. His best performance 
during this period was the winning of the 
first prize in the Berlin Tournament of 
1881, when the Germans nicknamed him 
‘The Black Death’. His name was gener¬ 
ally to be found in the prize lists of other 
tournaments. By the end of the ninet eenth 
century other players had come to the 
front, and Blackburnc wisely realized that 
he could no longer expect to compete suc¬ 
cessfully with the younger generation. 
The formation of the British Chess Federa¬ 
tion in 1004 led to his competing in the 
British Championship Tournaments, al¬ 
though he never succeeded in winning the 
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title. He Lied with F. D. Yntes at the 
Chester Tournament of 11)14, but resigned 
the title to Yates in the following winter 
as ill health prevented him from playing 
off the tic. 

From the time of his first entry into the 
chess arena Blackburnc made a'feature of 
simultaneous displays, both with and 
without sight of tile board, travelling all 
over England for this purpose until the 
last few years of his life. At one time he 
frequently walked the sixty odd miles 
from his home to the south coast, halting 
at intermediate towns where displays bad 
been arranged. Probably he owed much 
of liis good health to this practice, as that 
health only failed in the last three years 
of his life. 

Blackburnc was the most popular figure 
in the English chess work! from the 
moment that he took up chess- profession¬ 
ally. The subscription raised for his bene¬ 
fit when he completed fifty years of chess 
playing in 1011 was administered by Sir 
John Thursby and produced £100 per an¬ 
num until Bhiekburne’s death. One reason 
for his popularity was undoubtedly his 
prowess on the chess-board; the other was 
Ins attractive personality. Scrupulously 
correct in his attire and behaviour, Black¬ 
burne possessed a fund of humour which 
made him a most delightful companion. 
Added to that humour was an equally 
delightful wit, a combination which never 
failed to interest, whatever the subject 
under discussion. Moreover, although he 
would never have admitted it, Blackburne 
always had his country’s reputation in 
mind, and his most severe criticisms were 
passed on those who appeared to tli ink pro¬ 
ficiency in sport an excuse for any depar¬ 
ture from correct standards of behaviour, 

Blnckbnrue’s last appearance at a tour¬ 
nament, and then only as a spectator, 
w as at Hus tings [ u 1010. W he n th c g rca t 
players of the world met for the London 
Tournament of 1022 he was too ill to 
attend. In the autumn of that year tSciior 
J. R, Capalikmcn, the world champion, 
visited him at his bedside. He lingered on 
until 1 September 1024, dying at Lewisham. 
I-Ie was buried in Lady well cemetery, 
Lewisham, in the same grave as his .second 
wife, who had died in 11)22. Blackburne 
married twice: first, Beatrice Lapluim; 
secondly, Mary Jane Fox, by whom he 
had a son. 

A cartoon of Blackburne appeared in 
Vanity Fair 2 June 1888. 

[The Times, 2 September 1024; The, Times 
Liicmry Supplement, 11 September 1U24; The 
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Year Book of Chess, 1010; Mr. IHac/rimrne’s 
Games at Chess , selected, annotated* and 
arranged by J. XL Blaekbumc* edited by 
P. Anderson Graham, 1890 ; private in forum* 
tion; personal knowledge,] 

E. S. Tinsley. 

BLAKE, Dame LOUISA BRAND- 
RETII ALDRICH- (1805-1025), surgeon. 
[See Aldricie-Blake, Dame Louisa 
Bbandhetii.] 

BLAND, EDITH, Mns. IIuhebt Bland 
(1858-1924), writer of children’s books, 
poet, end novelist, under the name E. 
Nesbit, the sixth child and youngest 
daughter of John Collis Nesbit [q.v.], 
agricultural chemist, and grand-daughter 
of Anthony Nesbit [q.v.], was born at 38 
Lower Kennington Lane, London, 10 
August 1858. Her father died in 1802 
before she had reached her fourth birth¬ 
day, She was educated at an Ursuline 
convent in France, for a short time in 
Germany, and at Brighton, after which 
she led nn ordinary country life at Hal¬ 
stead Hall, Kent, which provided scenes 
for her stories later. She showed early 
aptitude for writing, and in 187(1 took to 
it seriously: her first published piece, a 
poem, c Tl\e Dawn 1 , appeared in The Sun - 
day Magazine in that year. 

In 1880 Edith Nesbit married Hubert 
Bland: they both wrote for a living, chiefly 
in periodicals. Three volumes of Uct 
poetry {Lays and Legends, 188Gj 2nd 
series, 1893; A Pomander of Verse, 1895) 
—sincere and accomplished, but hardly 
more—brought recognition and friend¬ 
ships, but not affluence. She took a keen 
interest in socialism and was one of the 
founders, in 1888, of a ‘Fellowship of New 
Life', out of which, in 1884, sprang the 
Fabian Society. A later volume, Ballads 
and Lyrics of Socialism (1908), reveals this 
side of her interests. 

It was not until 1899 that, with The 
Story of the Treasure Seekers , ‘E. Nesbit 9 
(she habitually wrote under this name) 
found her true bent and achieved financial 
success. In this and subsequent children’s 
books, such as The Would-be Goods (1001) 
and Five Children and It (1902), she struck 
a new note. Iler characters were neither 
heroes nor moral dummies, but real young 
human beings behaving naturally. This 
gift of character drawing, aided by the 
ease and humour of her style, place her in 
the highest rank among writers of books 
for children. For ten years or more these 
fresh, happy works appeared regularly and 
profitably. Her novels— The Bed House 
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(1003) was the best known—and artistic 
ventures like the irregularly produced 
N eolith (four numbers, 1007-8) were not 
lucrative. Her private life was difficult 
and unconventional. Hex husband, a 
poseur by nature, was something more 
than a philanderer by habit, and Ins 
illegitimate children became part of their 
household, Mrs. Bland generously accept¬ 
ing the situation. At Well Hall, South 
Lit hum, and at Dyinchurch, they enter¬ 
tained lavishly: a vivid but" gently 
malicious picture of tlicir life appears in 
II. G. Wells’s Experiment in Autobiography 
(vol. ii, 1034). 

Hubert Bland died in 1914, The Euro¬ 
pean War cheeked ‘E. Neshit’s 9 output 
and reduced her income. In 1915 she was 
granted a civil list pension of £00. In 1917 
she married Thomas Terry Tucker, a 
marine engineer. After trying vainly to 
maintain Well Hall ns a guest-house she 
retired to a bungalow nt Jesson St. Mary’s, 
New Romney, Kent, She wrote little move; 
a last novel* The Lark , appeared in 1922, 
She died 4 May 1924. She had two sons 
and two daughters by her first marriage, 

Edith Nesbit was a woman of striking 
appearance—in youth remarkably hand¬ 
some—and of great personal charm. Her 
children's books reveal a natural genius 
which the circumstances of hex fife 
checked in other directions. 

[D. L. Moore, E. Nesbit, a Biography f 1932; 
TP/w Was Who, 7 916-1 D$S{ brief bibliography) ; 
Holbrook Jackson, The Eighteen-Nineties, 
1913; E, R. Reuse, The History of the Fabian 
Society, 1010; private information.] 

F. J. H. Barton. 

BLUNT, WILFRID SCAWEN (1840- 
1922), traveller, politician, and poet, was 
bom at Petworth House, Sussex, 17 Aug¬ 
ust 1840, the second son of Francis Scinvcn 
Blunt, of the Grenadier Guards, of Crabbct 
Park, Sussex, by his wife, Mary, daughter 
of the Rev. John Flutter Chandler, suc¬ 
cessively vicar of Witley and Woking, 
Surrey. Educated at Stonyliurst and at 
Oscott, lie entered the diplomatic service 
at the age of eighteen (1858), and was 
successively a secretary of legation at 
Athens, Frankfort, Madrid, Paris, Lisbon, 
Buenos Aires, and Berne. 

In 1809 Blunt married and left the ser¬ 
vice. Three years later, on the death of 
his elder brother, he inlicrited the Crabbct 
estates and began to travel. With his 
wife he visited Constantinople, rambled 
across Algeria and Egypt, explored Pales¬ 
tine, and made lus way down the Eli- 
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phratcs from Aleppo to Bagdad. In 1878 
the Blunts penetrated the mysterious 
territory of Ncdj. At I-Iail the emir wel¬ 
comed the travellers, presented them with 
liis choicest brood mares, and provided 
their caravan with a safe conduct to Bag¬ 
dad. Thence they went to Bushire, and 
took ship to India. 

Ilis visit to India—repeated in 1888- 
1884—had a decisive influence on Blunt’s 
thought. It presented a new problem to 
him, and altered his political perspective. 
He could not reconcile the ‘forward * policy 
favoured by Simla with the poverty of the 
people, nnd he attributed the inconsistency 
to the influence of imperialism. Ite thought 
empire synonymous with exploitation and 
he distrusted the connexion with trade and 
iinance. These were the views put forth in 
Ideas about India which he published in 
1885. In the meantime,, the support lent 
by England to the ldicdive (TewFik) of 
Egypt since 1882 had served to harden 
his convictions, and Blunt became a noisy 
critic of the Occupation. His endeavour 
to secure a fair trial for Atabi Pasha was 
chivalrous: his denunciation of the patient 
labour of Sir Evelyn Baring (afterwards 
Earl of Cromer, q.v.) less reasonable and 
less generous. Egypt stirred also his in¬ 
terest in Islam, and lie indicated his beliefs 
in The Future of Islam (1882). 

Blunt’s sympathy with weak nations 
was not, however, confined to India and 
Egypt. Ilis interest was catholic; but 
England, as the greatest colonizing power, 
was the chief object of his denunciation. 
The belief grew into an obsession, and 
Blunt came to speak nnd write as if Eng¬ 
land were always in the wrong, and her 
opponents invariably wise and reasonable 
men. He was perfectly since re in this 
opinion; he genuinely believed that the 
pursuit of imperialism dishonoured his 
lcllow countrymen. 

Blunt next toolc up the cause of Ireland, 
standing for parliament as a tory Home 
Ruler at North Camberwell in 1885, nnd 
os a liberal Home Ruler at Kidderminster 
in the following year. Both elections went 
against him, nnd he thereupon went over 
to Ireland to exhort the tenantry of the 
Marquess of Clanricnrdc [q.v.] to resist 
eviction. In October 1887 he spoke at a 
meeting at Woodford, co. Galway (a pro¬ 
claimed district), was arrested, and served 
n term of two months’ imprisonment in 
Kilmninham and Galway gaols. In Vin - 
culls (1880) rccords that gloomy experiencc. 

Blunt will be remembered mainly for 
hia poetry. If his verse is not of the 


highest rank, it is vivid, genuine, and 
spontaneous. His versatility was remark¬ 
able. He laid every human emotion and 
interest under contribution: he sung of 
romance, tragedy, politics, and religion 
with equal fervour and facility. His work 
is unequal in merit, nnd the more ambi¬ 
tious poems sucli as G rise Ida (1893), a 
novel in verse, are unlikely to survive: 
but his sonnets nnd lyrics, notably the 
Sonnets and Songs of Proteus (1875 nnd 
onwards) nnd Esther (1892), arc of per¬ 
manent value, and had considerable in¬ 
fluence upon the younger generation of 
English poets of hia clay. A collected 
edition of Blunt’s Poems appeared in 1914. 

Blunt’s prose-writings are on a lower 
plane, albeit in treatment rather than in 
style. He was constitutionally unfitted to 
write contemporary history. His dis¬ 
cretion is questionable, his judgement, 
superficial: he records gossip as fact, tuul 
allows prejudice to colour hia narration. 
The Secret History of the English Occupa¬ 
tion of Egypt (1907), Gordon at Khartoum 
(1911), and My Diaries (19X9 and 1920) 
justify this, verdict. These three works arc 
interesting supplements to the impressions 
of more sober writers, but little else. 

Blunt’s life was full of interests. Fhfit 
and foremost lie was an artist, a lover of 
beautiful and imperishable things: next 
be was n man of fashion, an agreeable 
host, and a brilliant talker; nnd lastly he 
was infected with the national passion for 
the horse. At Crabbet, his home in Sussex, 
he maintained a stud farm formed round 
the brood marcs which he had acquired 
at Hail, and in 1884 he persuaded New¬ 
market to include in the July meeting a 
I race for Arab horses. From Blunt’s point 
of view the result was disappointing: bin 
horses were outpaced, and thenceforth he 
bred for others to cross with. 

About the same period Blunt created a 
social club, a little company or notable 
figures in the world of English politics and 
letters who came to Crabbet to play lawn- 
tennis and to talk, The club flourished 
until the host’s political diatribes shocked 
and disconcerted the company, and the 
majority of the members ceased to attend. 
Blunt usually spent the winter in Egypt. 
In 1881 he purchased a small estate on the 
outskirts of Cairo, and there, round the 
tomb of a certain sheikh Obcyd, he built 
himself a comfortable house. In it lie lived 
simply and patriftrchnlly, dressing as nn 
Arab, speaking the Bedouin dtalecL, and 
arbitrating in tribal disputes. 

Illness crippled Blunt in his later years, 
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but his literary activity continued. His India, on a station staff appointment in 
judgements remained unchanged: he was 1898, but the change was not altogether 
impenitent of his opinions to the end of his to his liking, and he much preferred the 
life. He died at Newbuildings Place,South- adjutancy at Aldershot (1800) of the 2nd 
water, Sussex, 10 September 1022, and was battEilion of his regiment. On tlie out- 
buried, according to his wishes, in New- break of the Boer War in October 1890 
buildings Wood without religious rites. he sailed with this unit for South Africa, 
Blimps biography would be incomplete where he came under the influence of 
without mention of his wife. Lady Anne General Sir Henry Hildyavd. As a result, 
Isabella Noel (1837-1917), the only and with the valuable experience, in addi’ 
daughter of William, First Bari of Love- tion, of the battles of Colenso and Spion 
lace, by his iirst wife, the Hon. Ada Kop and the operations leading up to the 
Augusta Byron, the only child of Lord relief of Ladysmith, Bols very quickly 
Byron, the poet (by his wife, Baroness developed. He was thrice mentioned in 
Wentworth), was born in London 22 Sep- dispatches, aud was awarded the D.S.O, 
temher 1837. She was a woman of high and the Queen’s and King’s medals. He 
principles and Christian ideals: a devout studied deeply, and after passing through 
Catholic, a staunch friend. She shared the Staff College in 1905, was given the 
her husband’s hatred of injustice, if not command of a company of cadets at Sand- 
all Ida political beliefs, and she felt with hurst. In 1907 he was appointed brigade 
him the attraction of the desert. Her major, holding the post for just over two 
knowledge of Arabic was profound: her years, during which period he attended 
fame among the Bedouin of Egypt sur- the Gemma army nianccuvrcs, A soldier 
passed that of Lord Cromer. She was an whose name was to become famous a few 
intrepid horsewoman, an accomplished years later, General von Maekensen, was 
musician, and an observant traveller. Her the subject of a special report by Bols to 
two books, The Bedouin Tribes o vf the the Wav OlUec. 

Euphrates (2 vols., 1870) and A IHJgvimagc In 1910 Bols received an appointment 
to Nedj (2 vols., 1881) are admirable at the Staff College under Sir Henry Wil- 
exampks of their kind. She died at Cairo sun [q.v/J aud Sir William Robertson, 
35 December 1917 within a few months of There he quickly became very popular, 
succeeding to the barony of Wentworth. The spring of 1914 found him nt Belfast 
The Blunts had one daughter, Judith as lieutenant-colonel in command of the 
Anne Dorothea (born 1873), who sue- first battalion of the Dorset Hegiment. 
eeeded her mother us Baroness Went- Proceeding with his regiment to France 
worth. She married in 1S99 the lion, on the outbreak of the European War, be 
Neville Stephen Buhver-Lytton, from took part in the held-fighting at the battles 
whom she obtained a divorce in 1923. of Mens, Le Gateau, the Marne, and the 
[Blunt's writings, political pamphlets, and Aisne. He was soon offered a staff appoint- 
election addresses (see also Charles Meynell, merit, but his corps commander refused to 
Proteus and Amadeus; a Correspondence, spare him, and he was still commanding 
1878) j Nctu Skdcsmnn, 29 December 3 914 the Dorsetshires at the battles of Givenchy 
? f ;; d ,?* 4i y 10 J 19 * Nc yj^ Lytton, and La Bassce. In November 1914 he was 

1 lie English Country Untknum 192a; private woundcd and captured, but escaped back 
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information; personal knowledge. 1 . 1 , \ ^ 

1 P GElgood. ^ 1,s own ^ ?[ies > and b y December was 

again in the field commanding the 15th, 
BOLS, Sin LOUIS JEAN (1807-1030), 13th, and 84th brigades in turn. While jn 
lieutenant-general, was born 23 November the Ypres salient with the last-named 
1807, the second son of Louis Guillaume brigade his rare spirit did much to keep 
Bols, of the Belgian consular service, by up the hearts of those who fought with 
his wife, Mary Svilhelmina, daughter of him in face of the dreadful Josses in- 
William Davidson, of Killy leigh, co. Down. curved—some 5,900 out of a total strength 
Before entering Lancing College, Louis of 7,000 under his command. lie was 
Bols had already been with his parents in awarded the CJJ. in 1915. A high appoint- 
Capetown, Sydney, Budapest, and Que- ment on the. staff of the XII Corps 
bee. Ho was commissioned in 1887 to the (brigadier-general, general staff) was fob 
Devonshire Begiincnt and entered upon lowed in the same year (1915) by a still 
wlmt proved to be eleven years of routine higher post with the Third Army (major- 
work which included service in Burma general, general staff), where he served 
(1891-1892) and in Chitral (1895). Pro- under General (afterwards Lord) Allen by* 
mated captain in 1897, he was scot to In this appointment Bols was responsible 
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for tlie plans of operations for the battles 
of the Somme and Arras, Promoted to the 
substantive rank of major-geneml in 1917, 
he wns given the command of the 24th 
division, and with that division took a 
prominent part in the battle of Massines 
Itidgc in June. Then followed his most 
important appointment and most con¬ 
spicuous achievement. Accompanying 
General Allenby to Palestine as his chief 
of staff in June 1917, Bolsts profound 
knowledge of the handling of troops, of 
their limitations, and their skilful use, 
enabled him to effect one of the most 
brilliant feats of the War, the capture of 
Jerusalem (9 December 1917) and the final 
defeat of the Turks in Syria, In 1918 he 
received the K.CJVLG. ftt the hands of the 
Duke of Connaught in Jerusalem, nncl in 
the following year was promoted K.C.B, 
After attending the Peace Conference in 
Paris in 1919 (January-Marcli) lie returned 
to Palestine later in that year as chief 
administrator of the province. He had 
been twelve times mentioned in dispatches, 
and besides his two military knighthoods 
had received many decorations from the 
Allied powers. 

In 1920 Bols was appointed to command 
the 4«3rd Wessex division and the South- 
West area, and in 1921 became colonel of 
his own (tlie Dorset) Regiment and of the 
12th London Regiment (the Rangers). 
Seven years later he was appointed gover¬ 
nor and commander-in-cluef of Bermuda. 
As an executive officer he had few equals 
in the service, and carried out the plans of 
others when that was his duty with the 
same enthusiasm and efficiency as he 
devoted to his own. He was of a kindly 
and sympathetic disposition, the possessor 
also of a keen sense of humour, these attri¬ 
butes attracting the admiration and affec¬ 
tion of his comrades. 

Bols married in 1897 Augusta Blanche, 
younger daughter of Captain Walter Cecil 
Strickland, by whom he had two sons. He 
died at Bath 18 September 1DS0. 

[The Timex , 15 September 1980; Sir J, F. 
Maurice mid M. II. Grant, (OiTieial) History of 
the War in South Africa 1899-1902, 1900- 
1910; Sir G. F. MacCunn and C. Falls, (Oifi- 
ciiil) History of the Great War. Military Opera¬ 
tions, Egypt and Palestine, 1028; private 
information.] C. V. Owen. 

BONAR LAW. ANDREW (1S58-1923), 
statesman. [See Law.] 

BOND, Sm ROBERT (1857-1027), 
premier of Newfoundland, was born at 
St. John’s, Newfoundland, 25 February 


1857, the second soil of John Bond, a 
native of Torquay, who founded tbe New¬ 
foundland Imiucli of William HouuscU & 
Co,, of Bridport| a trading house of high 
reputation in the West of England, and 
who conducted an ex tensive mercantile 
business in St. John’s for more than half 
a century. Robert Bond was sent to school 
in England, to Queen’s College, Taunton, 
and to Edinburgh University, where he 
took honours in law. Afterwards he 
studied law in Newfoundland, but, owing 
to delicate health, gave up the course and, 
without being called to the bar, embarked 
upon a political career. In 1882 be was 
elected member of the Newfoundland 
house of assembly for Trinity Buy, and 
thereafter for Fortune Bay and Twillin- 
gute successively. His advancement was 
rapid and sustained. Two years after 
entering the house of assembly Lie was 
elected its speaker; and five years later, 
in 1889, lie was given the portfolio of 
colonial secretary in the administration of 
Sir William Vallnncc WliiLcway [c\ .v.j, and 
held office, except for a short period from 
April 189-1 to January 1895, until 1897. 

At the outset of his term of office Bond 
encountered two difficult international 
problems with which l\c was to be closely 
concerned for the next twenty years—first, 
the fishery disputes between Newfound¬ 
land and France; and second, the negotia¬ 
tions between Newfoundland, Canada, and 
the United States about fishery rights and 
reciprocal trade. Bond’s contact with the 
French disputes began in the summer of 
1S90 when he came to England on a depu- 
I tntion led by White way to protest against 
a compromise which Great Britain had 
just arranged with France on the question 
of the lobster-fishery. Franco’s claim to 
fishing rights on certain specified coasts of 
Newfoundland originated with the treaty 
of Utrecht in 17i-i, and imd been re- 
altinned, subject to modifications of coast¬ 
line, in the treaties of Paris in 1708 and 
of Versailles ill 1783. Broadly speaking, 
France contended that these treaties gave 
her an exclusive right of fishery on the 
specified coasts, and that all British fixed 
settlements, of whatever nature, on these 
coasts were illegal. Great Britain con¬ 
tended that her subjects had n concurrent 
right of fishery with the French and tlmt 
the only fixed settlements on the specified 
coasts which were illegal were fixed fisher 
settlements, After many failures to settle 
these differences, a convention had been 
signed in 1885, but the Newfoundland 
legislature, of which Bond was then a 
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member, refused to approve it. Instead, 
it prohibited the sale of bait to Frencli 
fisliing-vessela on all parts of the coasts 
not specified in the treaties. The French 
fishermen, thus hampered in their pursuit 
of the cod-fishery, established lobster fac¬ 
tories on the coasts reserved to- them, and 
contested the legality of the British lobster 
factories which had long been established 
there. In 1890 a compromise on this ques¬ 
tion was arranged between Great Britain 
and France without directly consulting 
Newfoundland, and it was against this 
arrangement that Bond joined with his 
colleagues in protesting. The agreement 
was not abandoned by Great Britain, blit 
negotiations with France were resumed in 
an attempt to find a more satisfactory 
settlement. 

In September 1800 Bond proceeded 
from England to the United States, 
authorised by the British government to 
communicate to (Lord) Paunccfotc [q.v.], 
the British minister at Washington, the 
views of Newfoundland on reciprocal trade 
with the United States, with a view to the 
negotiation of a treaty. Thus Bond met 
his second problem. Proposals for recipro¬ 
cal trade were closely associated with the 
United States' fishery rights in British 
North America. By a treaty of 1818, 
fishermen of the United States had been 
granted a concurrent right of fishery with 
British subjects on certain specified coasts 
of Canada and Newfoundland, and had 
renounced any right to fish within three 
marine miles of the remaining coasts, sub¬ 
ject to the proviso that they might enter 
bays and harbours on such coasts to ob¬ 
tain shelter, or wood, or water, or to make 
repairs. In practice these treaty provi¬ 
sions had been interpreted most restric- 
tively by the Colonial legislatures, and the 
United States had retaliated. From 1854 
to I860, however, Lord Elgin's Canadian - 
Americnn reciprocity treaty, to which 
Newfoundland adhered, had solved the 
problem by linking the fisheries question 
with trade reciprocity. Bricfiy it provided 
for free fishing by British and American 
subjects on the coasts of both countries in 
exchange for reciprocal free trade in cer¬ 
tain goods, the produce of both countries. 
It had proved impossible to renew this 
arrangement after 1866, but in 1800 Bond 
planned to negotiate a somewhat similar 
reciprocity treaty separately for New¬ 
foundland, and not in association with 
Canada. His negotiations with the United 
States’ secretary of slate, Mr. Blaine, pro- 


mcntal in completing what is known as the 
Bond-Blaine convention. But Canada pro- 
tested against the convention, nllegingtlmt 
it discriminated against her in favour of 
the United States, and Great Britain re¬ 
fused to authorize its signature. Bond was. 
very angry, feeling, with some justifica¬ 
tion, that the British government had 
failed to give him the support lie had been 
led to expect. In Newfoundland itself 
great hostility was manifested towards 
Great Britain and even more towards 
Canada. In an attempt to settle some of 
these difficulties with Canada, Bond went 
to Halifax in 1892 and met Canadian 
ministers, blit no common policy emerged, 

The great fire in St. John's of 1802, the 
bad fishery season of 1893, and the finan¬ 
cial failure of 1894 led to the revival of the 
proposal that Newfoundland should enter 
the Canadian federation, and in March 
1895 Bond was appointed chairman of n 
deputation sent by Newfoundland to a 
conference at Ottawa. The conference 
broke down, as Canada was unwilling to 
take over the whole of the public debt of 
the colony. Bond’s courage in succeeding 
months saved Newfoundland from finan¬ 
cial collapse. He undertook a mission to 
Montreal and New York in order to raise 
a loan. By pledging his own personal credit 
very heavily he obtained a temporary loan 
in Montreal. Finding that it was impos¬ 
sible to raise the larger loan in Canada, 
he went to New York, but failed. Finally 
he went to England in June 1895 and 
succeeded. 

From 1900 to 1900 Bond was premier 
and colonial secretary. His first task ns 
premier was to modify the 4 Reid contract’ 
which had resulted from the disasters of 
1804, On White way’s defeat in 1897, the 
new premier, Sit James Winter, had sold 
the Newfoundland railways, telegraphs, 
and dock to R. G, Reid, a railway con¬ 
tractor. Bond had led the opposition to 
the contract and he had been returned to 
power on this issue. In 1901 the railways, 
telegraphs, and dock were bought back 
and then leased to a company controlled 
by lteid and his sons. It was not a 
thorough reform, and Bond’s compromise 
was criticized. In external affairs, Bond 
had to deal with the French and American 
disputes. In 1901 lie visited London, 
together with Sir Edward (afterwards 
Lord) Morris, in order to assist the Colonial 
Office in further negotiations with France. 
No settlement was possible, for Bond 
refused to remove the bait restrictions 


ccedcd rapidly, and he was mainly instru- 


unless France modified her system of 
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she was not yet prepared to do. In 1004, 
however, a settlement was reached as part 
of the entente cor diale. France agreed to 
abandon her right to land on the treaty 
shove, and in. return the British govern¬ 
ment gave compensation in cash and 
inland concessions in Africa, Bond was 
consulted throughout and co-operated 
actively in framing the agreement. In 
J002 Bond was authorized by the British 
government to reopen negotiations with 
the United States for a separate recipro¬ 
city treaty for Newfoundland. I-Ic suc¬ 
ceeded in drawing up witli the secretary 
of state, Mr. Hay, a draft treaty known as 
the Hay-Bond treaty, but it was not 
accepted by the American senate. In 
1<)05, therefore, Bond announced a vigor¬ 
ous policy of retaliation. As embodied in 
legislation in 1005 and 1900, it was de¬ 
signed to prohibit fishermen of the United 
States from buying baits or supplies and 
from hiring crews in Newfoundland ports 
and further to restrict them in the exercise 
of their rights. Great Britain gave a 
measure of support to Bond, but declined 
to allow his more extreme legislation to 
come into operation. Instead she nego¬ 
tiated a modus vivendi with the United 
States, pending the reference of all the 
questions at issue to The Hague tribunal. 
Bond accepted the proposal to arbitrate 
hut rejected the modus vivendi , and in the. 
face of his most vigorous protests in the 
colony and at the Imperial Conference of 
1007, it was enforced by imperial machin¬ 
ery. Bond’s indignation with Great Britain 
was not endorsed by the entire colony, as 
the elections of 1908 and 1900 were to 
show. In 1910 the award of The Hague 
tribunal finally settled the disputes with 
the United States largely in favour of 
Newfoundland. 

At the elections in 1908 Bond was in¬ 
volved in an extraordinary situation. The 
new house of assembly consisted of 18 
government supporters and 18 opposition 
members. Bond asked for another dissolu¬ 
tion ; it was refused, and he resigned in 
March 1900. Sir Edward Morris formed a 
government, but at the meeting of the 
legislature Bond and his party held up 
proceedings and it was impossible even to 
elect a speaker. The governor attempted 
to form a coalition government, but failed, 
mid granted a dissolution to Morris. At 
the election in May 1909 Bond’s party was 
defeated. He continued as leader of the 
opposition until his resignation in 1914. 

Bond was created K.C.M.G. in 1901; on 


Bond 

Colonial Conference in 
London in 1002 he was sworn of the I’rtvy 
Council mid received the freedom of the 
city of Edinburgh and the honorary degree 
of LL.D. from the university. On the 
occasion of the Imperial Conference in 
1907 he received the freedom of the cities 
of London, Bristol, and Mnnehcstcr. After 
his resignation from public life in 1914, he 
lived in retirement iu Whit bourne, New¬ 
foundland, where he died 1(1 March 1927. 

Bond never married. lie was a man of 
personal charm and culture, a good 
speaker, a careful administrator, and 
much respected by hia political opponents. 

[The Times , 17 March 1027; Who's Who in 
Newfoundland; Cambridge History of the British 
Empire ^ol. vi, 1080; Hr Hiatt Documents on the 
Origins of the War y voKiiand iii,1027 and 1028; 
NewfoundlandHoyal Commission Report, 1933, 
1033; personal knowledge.] \V, L. Grant. 

K, €. WimA.HH. 

BONNEY, THOMAS GEORGE (1833- 
1923), geologist, was born 27 July 1833 at 
Rugeley, Staffordshire, the eldest of the 
ten children of the Rev. Thomas Bonncy, 
perpetual curate of Pipe Ridwarc, near 
Rugeley, and master of Rugeley grammar 
school. His mother was Eliza Ellen, daugh¬ 
ter of Edward Smith, of Rugeley. The 
family was of French Huguenot origin, but 
had long been settled in Staffordshire. 
During his boyhood Bouncy showed a n 
inclination towards natural science, which 
seems to have been hereditary, as both his 
parents were keen botanists. The years 
which he spent at Uppingham School 
helped to increase this taste, and provided 
opportunities for fossil-collecting, thus 
awakening the interest in geology which 
dominated the rest of his life. On leaving 
Uppingham as head of the school in 1852, 
he proceeded to St. John’s College, Cam¬ 
bridge, where he soon obtained n scholar¬ 
ship. lie graduated in 1850 as twelfth 
wrangler, with a second class in tile classi¬ 
cal tripos. Shortly after, owing to a break¬ 
down in health, he left Cambridge for a 
while, but a few months on the south 
const and in the Alps restored him, and he 
became a mathematical master at M'est- 
mmstesr School, at the same Lime preparing 
for holy OTdcrs, being ordained deacon in 
1S57 and priest in 1858. 

In 1859 Bouncy was elected to a fellow¬ 
ship at St. John’s College, and in IStil he 
returned to Cambridge us junior dean of 
his college, becoming tutor in 18(18. In the 
last-named capacity lie was eminently 
successful, combining firmness of discipline 
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with abundance of human sympathy. But 
it was as lecturer in geology (18(59) that lie 
really made his mark, and it was owing to 
his influence that St. John's came to be 
recognized. as the college to which students 
of that subject were especially attracted. 
During the years when the infirmities of 
age were weighing oil Adam Sedgwick 
[q.v.], the Woodwnrdinn professor, Bon- 
ncy’s lectures maintained the traditions 
of the Cambridge school of geology. 
Among the members of his own college 
whom he taught were: (Sir) Jethro Justi¬ 
nian Harris Teall [q.v.], (Professor) W. J. 
Soil as, (Sir) Aubrey Strahan, and (Pro¬ 
fessor) J. E. Marc, while members of other 
colleges who studied under him were 
Francis Maitland Balfour [q.v.] and (Pro¬ 
fessor) \Y. W. Watts. 

In 18*77 Bonney accepted the Yates- 1 
Goldsmid professorship of geology at Uni¬ 
versity College, London, in addition to his 
work at St. John’s College. In 1881, on 
being appointed assistant general secretary 
of the British Association, he loft Cam¬ 
bridge, and went to live at Hampstead. 
He resigned his professorship in 1901 and 
returned to live in Cambridge in 1905, 
being a life fellow of St. John’s. Although 
over seventy years oC age, Iris. sdeutUic 
work was still in full activity, and its 
climax came in 1010 when he was elected 
president of the British Association for its 
meeting at Sheffield, His address dealt 
with the glacial history of the British Isles. 
It must be admitted, however, that the 
views then propounded by him were to 
some extent a championship of a lost cause. 

Bonney held the Sc.D. degree of Cam¬ 
bridge University and the honorary D.Sc. 
degree of Dublin and Shcflield universities, 
and the honorary LL,D. of Montreal Uni¬ 
versity: he was fellow and vice-president 
(1899) of the Royal Society, secretary and 
president (1884-18SG) of the Geological So¬ 
ciety of London, president of the Minera- 
logicul Society and of the Alpine Club; he 
was also Whitehall preacher (1870-1878), 
Hulscan lecturer (1884), and Rede lecturer 
(1802) nt Cambridge University, and an 
honorary canon of Manchester Cathedral, 

Bonney’s earliest publication seems to 
have been a contribution to an intermin¬ 
able subject, the study of palaeolithic flint 
implements; and the greater part of his 
writings, apart from theological works, 
have reference to geology, and especially 
to the study of racks (petrology). In later 
life he took little or no interest in fossils, 
although his early Cambridge lectures oil 
that subject are said to have been remark¬ 


ably good and clear. It is a curious and 
perhaps instructive fact that Bonney as 
an undergraduate apparently never at¬ 
tended any lectures on geology. This may 
help to account fov the origin ah ty and 
independence of his outlook, which was his 
most marked characteristic as a geologist. 
Ah things were at Cambridge in his time, 
it fell to him to give lectures rather than 
to listen to them; in the special branch of 
the subject to which he devoted himself 
little was then known, and he was essen¬ 
tially one of the pioneers. He was actually 
the first geologist to publish technical 
descriptions of a great number of British 
| rocks, and he also described many speck 
! mens brought by travellers and climbers 
from distant parts of the earth. He 
especially treasured a small triangular 
lump of rock, which he said was the sum¬ 
mit of the Matterhorn, ‘collected’ by 
himself. 

The study of rocks, combined with an 
early love of tile Alps, naturally led Bon¬ 
ney to attack the difficult problems of 
Alpine geology. He acquired an intimate 
personal knowledge of almost the whole of 
the Alpine chains, and, indeed, he was one 
of the pioneers in Dmiphme. From this it 
was an easy transition to the study of ice- 
work in all its forms, and this subject, 
perhaps even more than petrology, occu¬ 
pied the later years of his scientitle life. 

In addition to a vast number of putely 
scientific and technical papers on geology, 
Bonney wrote several books of a more 
popular diameter, including The Story of 
our Planet (1893); Charles Lycll and Mod¬ 
em Geology (1895); Jcc-Work (1890); Vol¬ 
canoes (1898, 9rd ed. 1912); The Building 
of the Alps (1912); The Present Relations 
of Science and Religion (1913); four vol¬ 
umes of sermons, and several writings on 
Alpine subjects. In 1921 there appeared 
a charm ingiy written little book of personal 
reminiscences entitled Memories of a Long 
Life, containing a wealth of anecdote about 
Cambridge in past days, travel, and climb¬ 
ing. 

In spite of rather precarious health, 
Bonney was a imm of extraordinary 
activity, both mental and physical, and 
in his day a famous climber. Even after 
his retirement to Cambridge in 1905, lie 
led a very active life, and when over 
eighty years of age he was able to spend 
long, strenuous days on the hills of Cumber¬ 
land and Yorkshire or sera mb Ling about 
the cliffs of the Lizard. At this time also 
so great was Iris love of teaching that he 
spent many hours in assisting geological 
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student 9 in the Sedgwick Museum, en¬ 
livening Ins discourse with witty ilfastriv 
lion mid caustic comment. He died Jit 
Cambridge 0 December 10*28, at the age 
of ninety. He was unmarried, 

[T. G. Bouncy, Memories of a Long Life , 
1021: private information,] 

11. II, RA STALL. 

BOOTH. WILLIAM BIT AM WELL 
(1850-1020), Salvation Army leader, was 
born lit Halifax, Yorkshire, 8 March 1850, 
the eldest son of William Boo th [q.v,], the 
founder of the Salvation Army. jJraimvcll 
Booth saw the ‘Army 1 grow from nn 
obscure ‘ Christian Mission 5 , established in 
Whitechapel in 1805, into an international 
organization with numerous and varied 
social activities. He was educated pri¬ 
vately and fit the City of London School, 
While still a hid, he went in 1870 to help 
in the management of his father's mission 
and in the cheap food kitchens established 
in its early days. There he had ample 
opportunities of studying human nature, 
and learned much that was invaluable to 
him in his later administrative work for 
the Salvation Army. I-Ie was greatly 
handicapped throughout his life by deaf¬ 
ness, the result of sickness following in¬ 
juries received while at school. 

In 1882 Booth married Florence, eldest 
(laughter of Dr. Isben Soper, of Blaina, 
Monmouthshire. Miss Soper had become a 
Salvation Army worker in 1080, and after 
her marriage took charge of the women’s 
social work, becoming a commissioner in 
1888. Two sons and live daughters were 
horn of the marriage, all of whom became 
active workers in the 4 Army'. 

Bramweli Booth was chief of staff of the 
Salvation Army from 1880 until the death 
of the founder in August 1012. ‘General’ 
Boolh had appointed Bramweli his suc¬ 
cessor. He held the position of ‘general’ 
until February 1020 when, by a resolution 
of i\ high council (of sixty-one leading 
oHiccL's) convened under the provisions of 
a deed poll (1904) supplemental to the 
foundation deed (1878), he was relieved of 
the generalship, and a successor was 
elected by a two-thirds vote of the council. 
He died at Hadley Wood a few months 
Inter (1C June). 

As cl lief executive officer Booth was 
responsible for tlie preparation of Orders 
and lieguht linns for Officers and Sol dices 
and for the direction of the ‘Army’s’ propa¬ 
ganda. He was the author of Echoes and 
Memories (1925), These Fifty Years (1929), 
raid other hooks, as well as of many articles 


on Bible studies and sociul problems nnd 
frequent contributions to the press on 
prison reform, vagrancy, the homeless 
poor, and emigration. 

In 1885 Booth was associated with 
William Thomas Stead [q.w] in a cam¬ 
paign for the suppression of criminal vice, 
which resulted in the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act (1885) raising the age of 
consent to sixteen years. Owing to a 
technical breach of the law in their method 
of collecting evidence, Booth and Stead 
were arrested and tried at the Old llailey. 
Booth was discharged. 

It was through Booth's guidance that 
the right to hold open-air meetings—a 
matter which had brought the ‘Army’ 
into conflict with ninny local authorities 
—was firmly established, nnd certain local 
by-laws were declared by the High Court 
to he ultra vires , Booth did much to 
develop foreign missions, nnd both ns chief 
of staff and ns general of the ‘Army’ he 
visited most of the larger cities in Europe, 
where lie conducted public meetings and 
a dicers’ Councils. During his generalship 
the ‘Army’ made rapid progress, nor was 
its international spirit impaired by the 
strain imposed upon it by the European 
War. He continued to visit European 
capitals after the War and to be received 
by their lending statesmen. He also 
travelled on behalf of the Salvation Army 
in India, Ceylon, Korea, Japan, the Dutch 
Indies, Australia, New Zealand, Canada, 
and the United States of America. 

Bramweli Booth bore a strong facial 
likeness to his mother Catherine Booth 
[q.v.]. On the platform he presented a 
striking contrast to his father: the latter 
played upon the emotions of bis hearers, 
his son relied for effect on calm and 
reasoned argument. He was something of 
a mystic; none the less lie inherited his 
father’s flair for questions concerned with 
finance and property. The strong position 
and inllucncc which the Salvation Army 
maintains is largely due to Ihnmwell 
Booth’s peculiar genius and to his devo¬ 
tion to the aims and ideals of his father. 

[St. John Ei'vinc, GotVs Soldier, 103-1; 
Catherine Bminwcll-Boolli, Bramweli Booth, 
1988; private info mud ion; personal know¬ 
ledge.] D. C. Lamjj. 

B OS ANQUET, BE R NARD (1848- 
1928), philosopher, was born 14 June 1848 
at liock Ilall, near Alnwick, the fourth and 
youngest son of the Kev. Robert William 
Bosanquet, of Rock, sometime rector of 
Bolingbrokc, Lincolnshire, by his second 
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wife, Caroline, daughter of Colonel Day interest. He joined the Aristotelian 
Tiort Macdowall, of Walkinshaw, and of Society in i860 and contributed frequent 
Castle Semple, Renfrewshire, The Bosan- papers to its proceedings. He was presi- 
quets are an old Huguenot family, a clent of the Society from 1894 to 1898, 
younger branch of which has been in He contributed a paper on Logic as the 
possession of the esta te of Rock since 1804. Science of Knowledge to ft volume of Assays 
Sir Frederick Albert Bosanquet, common in Philosophical Criticism edited by 11. B. 
serjeant [q.v.], was Bernard Bosanquet’s (afterwards Viscount) Haldane and An- 
second cousin. Bernard was sent to a drew Seth Pringle-Pattison in 1888. In 
preparatory school at Sherbum, York- 1884 he edited and partly translated 
shire, in 1856, to another at Elstree in ft. H, Lotze’s Logic* In 1885 he published 
1800, and to Harrow in 1802. He was a Knowledge and Reality f an appreciation 
classical scholar of Bfilliol College, Oxford, and development of The Principles of 
from I860 to 1870, At Balliol he was Logic of Francis Herbert Bradley [q.v.] 
chiefly influenced by Thomas ITiU Green which had appeared in 1883. The book 
[q ,v.] mid Richard Lewis NettLeship [q.v.J. displays Bosanquet’s characteristic power 
He obtained first classes both in classical of criticism by appreciation, In 1880 he 
moderations (1SG8) and in litcrac humani - published a translation of the Introduction 
ores (1870), and was elected a fellow of to Hegel’s Philosophy of Fine Art^ to which 
University College in the lntter year. At he prefixed an original essay On the True 
University College Bosanquet lectured Conception of Another World, In 1888 Ms 
both in Greek history and in philosophy. Logic t an important work in two volumes, 
During the eleven years he was there be appeared and in 1892 A Hi story of 
only published a translation of G. F. Aesthetic. In 1895 he married Helen, 
Sch&maiuds Constitutional History of daughter of the Rev. John Dendy, a 
Athens (1878). Unitarian minister, of Manchester. She 

In 1881 Bosanquet resigned his fellow- had worked with him in the Charity 
ship and went to live in London, partly in Organization Society and was afterwards 
order to have time for philosophical writ- on the Poor Law commission of 1Q0G. In 
ing and partly in order to engage in social 1897 the Bosanquets left London and 
work. Without being a wealthy man he went to live at Catcrhmn, and in 189U 
hud sufficient independent means to live they built a house at Oxshott, Surrey, 
upon. He was an early and prominent which was their home until just before 
member of the Loudon Ethical Society Bosanquet’s death in 1928. 
which was founded in 1880, and of the Bosanquel's next important publication 
London School of Ethics and Social Philo- was the Philosophical Theory of the Stale 
sophy which carried on the Ethical (1899). In 1903 he accepted an invitation 
Society’s lecturing work from 1807 till to succeed Professor David George Ritchie 
1900. Bosanquet did most of the popular [q.v.] in the chair of moral philosophy at 
lecturing on philosophy thus organized, St. Andrews University. He held this 
and much of his published work grew out position until 1908, resigning because he 
of those lectures— The Essentials of Logic found original work and the preparation 
(1895), A Companion to Plato's Republic of lectures incompatible, He resumed Ids 
(1895), The Psychology of the Moral Self old life at Oxshott, and produced the 
(1807), and The Philosophical Theory of second edition of his Logic in 1911. He 
the State (1800). was Gifford lecturer at Edinburgh in 1011 

Bosanquet also did much work for the and 1912 and published the two series of 
Charity Organization Society. His half- lectures, 'The Principle of Individuality and 
brother Charles had been secretary to its Virtue and The Value and Destiny of the 
council from 1870 to 1875, and his Balliol Individual, in 1912 and 1913 respectively, 
friend (Sir) Charles Stewart Loch [q.v.] These were the last of his large works. Of 
had succeeded his brother in that post, smaller works which he wrote subsequent- 
Bosanquet served on district committees ly mention may be made of Some Sugges- 
nnd on the administrative committee of lions in Ethics (1918), Implication and 
the Society, frequently spoke at its public Linear Inference (1020), which sets out 
meetings and conferences, and gave lee- more clearly than any other of his writings 
tiircs on its work. Many of these lectures the essence of his logical theory, and What 
were published in the Charity Organization Religion is (1020). He had been gradually 
Review and in his books of collected essays, failing in health ever since 1915 and died 
In all this time in London, however, at Hampstead 8 February 1923. He had 
philosophy was Bosanquct’s predominant no children. 
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Bosnnquet and F. IT. Bradley are 
ordinarily classed together as the last two 
great representatives of the ninctcentli- 
cenlury school of British Hegelianism. 
They both accepted from Hegel the view 
that science and morality as ordinarily 
understood involve abstractions and there¬ 
fore inconsistencies; that neither abstract 
science nor abstract morality is consistent 
with itself nor with the other; that ‘there 
is no truth but the whole 1 , and that the 
test of man’s attainment of truth is the 
progress of liis knowledge towards that 
complete coherence and comprehensive¬ 
ness which is found in the absolute, It is p 
indeed, in their occupation with the abso¬ 
lute that they are distinguished from the 
earlier members of the school. Bosanquet 
differed from Bradley in being more posi¬ 
tive mul less sceptical, in the wide range 
of his philosophical interests—tallying 
with the wider range of his practical 
interests—and above nil in his greater 
concern witli the concrete and individual, 

These differences are partly connected 
with Bosanquct’s devotion to Plato and 
with his interest in history anil biology, 
hilt the most significant explanation of 
them is given in an article which he con¬ 
tributed to Contemporary British Philo¬ 
sophy (edited by J. IT. Muirhcad, 1924) 
where lie sets out wliat he considers to be 
the main influences which have gone to the 
making of his philosophy. He puts first 
the experience of the practical working of 
the family estate which his father fanned 
himself. The lessons learned there were 
reinforced by Bosanquct’s long work with 
the Charity Organization Society. These 
lessons, as they affected his philosophy, 
might be summarized in the statement 
that principles are only to be understood 
in relation to concrete individual situa¬ 
tions and vice versa, and then only as 
the result of patient and unremitting work. 
He regarded as abstract the criticism that 
in spite of his schooling his social philo¬ 
sophy dill less than justice to the indi¬ 
vidual, for he maintained that only those 
who are constantly occupied with indi¬ 
viduals as individuals know how insepar¬ 
able are individuality and social context. 
But the effect of those lessons was not 
confined to his social philosophy. Their 
influence is seen in his impatience with 
M'hftt he called ‘philosophies of the first 
look’, in the many-sidedness of his philo¬ 
sophical interests of which the titles of his 
books are sudicicnt evidence, and in his 
logical doctrine of the 4 concrete universal \ 
Another influence on Bosanquct’s philo- 
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sophy to which he attached importance 
was aesthetic experience. ‘That’, lie says, 
‘gives us a present world, a world which is 
even one with the world \ve live in, but yet 
is twice-born, is at once its own truest self 
and the profoundcst revelation which itself 
can convey/ Poetry gave him an assur¬ 
ance of the absolute, whose reality in 
other spheres wc only gradually appre¬ 
hend by patient and careful endeavour to 
understand. 

AH Ro&anquct’s writings, on aesthetic, 
on ethics, on social questions, on meta¬ 
physics, and on logic, show the same 
concern with principles scon in the con¬ 
crete and the same insistence that under¬ 
standing of reality is never immediate but 
always the outcome of the best mid the 
most patient thinking. But these common 
characteristics arc seen most strikingly in 
his logic. He takes a new view of the old dis¬ 
tinction between knowledge and opinion. 
‘The necessity of knowledge depends upon 
its vitality, Axioms and dogmas, tradi¬ 
tions and abstract principles arc not 
knowledge but opinion. The life of know¬ 
ledge is in the sclf-consciousncss which 
systematically understands, and you can¬ 
not have it cheaper. 1 The essential nature 
of inference lie regards as at nil stages the 
same—an understanding of the individual 
by seeing its place in a system, and of 
system by seeing the individuals which it 
| sustains. The differences between different 
; stages of thought are for Ji ini differences in 
the thoroughness and richness of the ap¬ 
prehension involved. It is this remarkable 
combination of universality and concrete¬ 
ness which gives its distinctive value to all 
Bosanquct’s philosophy, and, even if he 
sometimes does less than justice to those 
middle-distance distinctions with which 
theory is ordinarily occupied, makes him 
one of the most illuminating and wisest of 
modern philosophers. 

This notice would be incomplete without 
n reference to the charm of Bosanquel's 
personality, his courtesy, nnd the wideness 
of his sympathies. 

There is a portrait of Bosanquet by 
Hugh Glsvzcbrook at Rock ITalL 

[Helen Bosanquet, Bernard Bosanquet.' a 
short account of his life, 1024; Bernard ttosnn- 
fjuct and his hr lends. Letters illustrating the 
Sources and the Development of his Philoso¬ 
phical Opinions, edited by J, II. Muirheml, 
1085.] A. D. Lindsay, 

BOSANQUET, Srn FREDERICK AL¬ 
BERT (1.887-1020), common serjoemt, was 
born at Lewes 8 February 1887, the fourth 
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son of Samuel Richard Bosanquet [q.v.], cases in the mayor’s court. CouiteouiTto 
of Forest House, Essex, and Dingestow the bar, to which he was known as ‘Boscy’, 
Court, Monmouth shire, who belonged to he was able, when occasion required, to 
an old Huguenot family. His mother was stand upon his dignity. He retired in 1017 
Emily, eldest daughter of George Court- after he bad reached his eightieth birth- 
hope, of Whiligh, Sussex. Iiis great- day. After his retirement he was made an 
grandfather, Samuel Bosanquet, was additional judge of the Central Criminal 
governor of the Bank of England in 1792; Court and he continued to act as chairman 
Charles Bosanquet [q.v.], city merchant, of the East Sussex quarter sessions until 
and Sir John Bernard Bosanquet [q.v.], 1921. He was chairman of the Council of 
judge of the court of Common Pleas, were Law Reporting, 1900-1017 ; a member of 
his great-uncles ; James Whatman Bosun- the royal commission which in 1888, under 
quet [q.v.], clironologist, was liis uncle; the presidency of Lord Herachell, inquired 
and Bernard Bosanquet [q.v.], the philo- into the old Metropolitan Board of Works; 
sopher, was his second cousin. and n member of the Canterbury House of 

Bosanquet was a scholar of Eton, Laymen. He was knighted in 1007. He 
whence he proceeded to King’s College, died in London 2 November 1923. 
Cambridge. He obtained a first class in Bosanquet married twice j first, in 1871 
the classical tripos and was senior op time Albinia Mary (died 1882), daughter of John 
in I860, becoming a fellow of his college Curtis-IIay ward, of Qucdgelcy House, 
in 1803. In the same year he was called Gloucester, by whom lie had two sons and 
to the bat by the Inner Temple (of which two daughters; sccoudly, in 1885 Philippa 
society he became ft bencher in 1880 and Frances, daughterofWilliam Bence-Jones, 
treasurer in 1009) and joined the Oxford of Lisselan, eo. Cork, by whom he had one 
circuit. With J. G. N. Darby lie wrote son and one daughter. His youngest son, 
A Practical Treatise on the Statutes of Captain William Sydney Bence Bosanquet, 
Limitations in England and Ireland, which married a daughter of Grover Cleveland, 
was published in 1867 and became the twice president of the United States of 
standard text-book on the subject. For America. 

some years he was junior counsel to the A cartoon of Bosanquet by 4 Spy’, which 
Admiralty, and he was appointed recorder is a good likeness, appeared in Vanity Pair 
of Worcester in 1Q79 and of Wol verb amp- 21 November 1901. 

ton in 1891. In 1BB2 Bosanquet took silk [TJ/e Times, 5 November 1929 ;Lmv Journal 
and acquired a large practice both in io November 1923; personal knowledge.] 
London and on circuit, ofteu appearing T. AIatuuw. 

in local government and rating eases. Iiis 

arguments, which were full and learned, BOUCICAULT, DION, the younger 
were not always lively. But he was, in fact, (1859-1029), actor-manager, whose full 
a man of great humour and his after- names were Dionysius George, was the 
dinner speeches at the bar mess were second son of Dion Boucicault [q.v.'J, 
listened to with delight. To a colleague actor and dramatist, by his wife, Agnes 
who told him that he was the dullest Robertson, and was born in New York 
argucr at the bar he is said to have replied: 23 May 1S59. lie came to England at an 
* Ilavc you considered the case of Gains- early age, and was educated at Esher, at 
ford Bruce? 5 As a lawyer his reputation Cuddington, Buckinghamshire, and later 
stood high and his elevation to the bench, in Paris. He served for a short time in 
always regarded as probable, seemed to the militia. He made his first appearance 
be foreshadowed by his appointment on on the stage at Booth’s Theatre, New 
two occasions as commissioner of assize. York, 11 October 1879 as the Dauphin in 
But the times were not propitious for non- LouisXI, with his father. He appeared first 
politicians, and a judgeship of the High in London, at the okl Gaiety Theatre, 25 
Court was never offered to him. November 1880 in the title-role of Andy 

On the promotion in 1000 of Sir Forrest Blake , He played at the Court Theatre 
Fulton to the recordcrsliip of London, in 1881-1882, and in the following year 
Bosanquet was chosen by Lord Hnlsbuvy toured with (Sir) Charles Hawtrcy [q.v.], 
to succeed him as common serjeant. He playing, among other parts, the original 
at once proved himself to be worthy of I-Iarry Mars land in The Private Secretary, 
higher judicial oiftce. As common serjeant produced at Cambridge in November 
lie had both civil and criminal jurisdiction, 1883. After appearing at the St. James’s 
and was equally at home whether trying Theatre in A Scrap of Paper with William 
prisoners at the Central Criminal Court or Hunter Kendal [q.v.] and Mrs. Kendal, 
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iie returned to America with his father 
[iiul, after playing there for a year, accom¬ 
panied him on a tour to Australia. 

At the cud of the tour the younger 
Boucicault decided to remain in Australia, 
and in October 1880 he entered into a 
partnership with Robert Brough, which 
lasted for ten years. They took the Bijou 
Theatre, Melbourne, and converted it 
into the most important theatre in that 
city, producing all the principal successes 
of the leading dramatists of the day. 
Latov, they took over the management of 
the Criterion Theatre, Sydney. 

lloucicauK; reappeared in London at the 
Court Theatre in October 1807 as the 
Minstrel in The Children of the King] and 
in January of the following year made a 
great success there ns Sir William Gower 
in Trelawmj of the Wells by (Sir) A. YV. 
Pinero. He also appeared at the same 
theatre in His Excellency ihe Governor, 
Wheels Within Wheels, and A Itoyal 
Family. 

In 1000 Boucicault went to the Criterion 
Theatre where lie was associated with 
Arthur Bourcliicr [q.v.] and produced Lady 
Huntworlh's Experiment by R. C. Carton 
and The Noble Lord by Robert Marshall. He 
appeared at the Garrick Theatre in Sep¬ 
tember 1001 as Choker Harrington in 
Pinero’s Iris, and subsequently joined 
Charles Frolman at the Duke of York’s 
Theatre, as actor and producer. In 1001 
he married Irene (the actress profession¬ 
ally known as Irene Vanbrugh), younger 
daughter of the Rev. Reginald Henry 
Panics, vicar of Hcnvitrecniid prebendary 
of Exeter Cathedral. 

Boucicault remained with Frolunan 
until the latter’s death in 1015, playing a 
variety of parts at the Duke of York’s and 
elsewhere, and producing plays by Pinero, 
Carton, Anthony Hope, (Sir) J. M. Barrie, 
and others. He was the original producer 
of Barrie’s Peter Pan in December 19CM, 
find revived the play each Christmas until 
1018; he was also responsible for the all- 
star revival of ins father’s play London 
Assurance at the St. James’s Theatre in 
June 1018, the first of tlie annual produc¬ 
tions given in aid of King George’s pension 
fund for actors and actresses. 

In December 1915 Boueicault entered 
on the management of the New Theatre in 
St, Martin’s Lane, opening with ft revival 
of Paler Pan. lie produced a long series 
of plnys there, including Caroline by YV. 
Somerset Maugham, revivals of His Excel¬ 
lency the Governor and TreUtmvj of the 
Wells, Belinda by A. A. Milne, and Mr. 
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Pim Passes By by the same author, in 
which he made the greatest success of liis 
later years in the part of Carrawuy rim. 
Far n short period he was manager oC 
the Duke of York’s Theatre, where he 
produced Miss Nell o' New Orleans in 
February 10321. From December 1021 to 
July 1922 he was in management at the 
Globe Theatre, but was unsuccessful. In 
December 1022 he produced Lilac Time at 
the Lyric Theatre; this was liis lust suc¬ 
cess fid production in London. 

In February 192&, accompanied by his 
wife, Boueicault went to South Africa, 
playing in His House in Order and The 
Second Mrs . Tanquerwj by Pin cm, and in 
several of the plays which lie had pre¬ 
viously produced. Thence he travelled to 
Australia and New Zealand, where he 
appeared in Aren't TPe All? by Frederick 
Lonsdale, The Notorious Mrs. Ebb smith 
by Fin cto, and The Truth oboul BUnjtte by 
Milne. Returning to London in 1925, lie 
produced All the King's Horses at the 
Globe Theatre, January 1920; later in the 
same year he played a further engagement 
in Australia, and in 1927 he again returned 
to South Africa, and then undertook still 
another tour in Australia and New Zea¬ 
land. He returned to London in May 1929 
suffering from a severe illness which had 
attacked him tit the beginning of his return 
voyage. He died at his borne, the Manor 
House, Hurley, Buckinghamshire, 25 June 
1929. 

Boueieault’a most important work in 
the theatre was performed as producer. 
He was a brilliant stage-director, and lie 
had the distinction of producing all the 
plays at the Duke of York’s Theatre dur¬ 
ing liis Jong engagement, lasting fourteen 
years, with Charles Frol norm. As an actor 
lies was handicapped by liis short stature, 
but in many parts, such as Sir William 
Gower in Trtknvny of the Wells and Mr. 
Pirn in Mr. Pim Pannes By , lie gave per¬ 
formances which were nuforgettable. He 
adapted two pi ays for the: stage, My I At tie 
Girl (J 882) and Devotion (188J), both pro¬ 
duced at the Court Theatre. 

\The Times, 20 June 1929; Daily Tele - 
graph ,9. 0 June 1929; Who's Who in the Theatre ; 
personal knowledge,] J. I 1 auk an. 

BOURCI-IIER, ARTHUR (1868-1927), 
actor-manager, born at Speen, Berkshire, 
22 June 1808, was the only son of Charles 
John Bourchier, of Speen, sometime 
captain in the 8th ITussars, by liis wife, 
Fanny, daughter of James Farr, a draper. 
In 1877Bourchier went tolilton, where lie 
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excelled in theatricals and resolved to Trevor (Strand Theatre, 23 April 1897)^ 
make acting his profession, Proceeding In February 1900 he became joint manager 
to Christ Church, Oxford, he matriculated with (Sir) Charles Wyndham [q.v.] of the 
in Trinity term 1882. He was at once put Criterion Theatre. In September 1000 he 
on the committee of the university drama- became manager of the Garrick Theatre; 
tic club called the Philothespians, and and there during the next six years—the 
acted Sir John Vescy in Bulwer Lytton’s most stable and successful portion of his 
Monet/. In the summer term of 1883, career—his productions included T/ie 
Benjamin Jewett being vice-chancellor, Merchant of Venice (1905), in which lie 
the university formally recognized the noted Shylock; Macbeth (1006), in which 
club, of which Bourchier was then presi- lie acted Macbeth, and new plays by (Sir) 
dent. The next play chosen was The A- W. Pinero, (Sir) W.S, Gilbert, Anthony 
Merchant of Venice, jn which Bourchier Hope, Henry Arthur Jones, and Alfred 
acted Sliyloclc (December 1883). In Sutro, besides an adaptation from the 
Michaelmas term 1884 lie was the prime French of Eugfcnc Brieux, entitled The 
mover in the foundation of the Oxford Arm af the Lata, In September 1910 he 
University Dramatic Society, which then joined Six Herbert Bcerbohm Tree [q.v.] 
superseded the Philothespians; and early at Ilis Majesty’s Theatre, where he acted 
in 1885 the society produced King Henry the King in King Henry VI1K Bottom, 
IV , Part I , with Bourchier as Hotspur, mid other Shakespearian parts. 

In February 1886 the New Theatre in Bourehier’s remaining seventeen years 
Oxford was opened with a performance of incessant activity and change included 
by the O.U.D.S. of Twelfth Nighty in short spells of management of the Gan 
which Bourchier acted Festc. In 1687 he rick Theatre (1012-1014), of His Majesty’s 
played Death in Atcestis; in 1888 Fal staff Theatre (1910), and of the Strand Theatre 
in The Merry Wives of Windsor; in 1880 (1910-1023), where in 1022 he staged Trea- 
Brutus in Julius Caesar , In the last- sure Island and played the part of Long 
mentioned year lie completed a somewhat John Silver. Another of his best parts 
roving academic career at Oxford by was Old Bill in The Better ’Ole, which in 
taking his M.A. degree, after having 1017-1918 had a long run at the Oxford 
migrated from Christ Church to New Inn music-hall. In 1927 he took a company to 
Hall in 1884, been attached to Balliol in South Africa; he fell ill at Johannesburg, 
1B87 (when New Inn Hall was incorpora- and died there on 14 September, 
ted in that college), and migrated again Bourchier was a devoted man of the 
to Chartley’s Hall in 1888, in which year theatre. He lectured cm the drama at the 
he graduated B.A. from Christ Church. Royal Institution, at Oxford, and at many 
In September 1889 Bourchier joined the other places, and he worked hard in 
theatrical company of Mrs. Lillie Langtry organizing and supporting performances 
[q.v.] and made his first professional ap- in aid of theatrical and other charities, 
pearance at Wolverhampton us Jaques in He delighted in his work, and had con- 
As You Like JL In June 1890 lie made a sidcrablc talent, In parts which required 
brief excursion into management at the broad and hearty treatment he acted Well. 
St, James’s Theatre, London, The next His Macbeth was merely a bluff mid 
live years were occupied by engagements rugged warrior; his Shylock a man of 
in England and (in 18D2-1893) with intense malignity, displayed from the 
Augustin Daly in the United States; until first moment to the last; his Iago (to the 
in September 1895 he begun his own Othello of Mntheson Lang, 1920) a 
management of the Royalty Theatre. In naughty boy who thoroughly enjoyed 
1894 lie had married Violet Augusta Mary being naughty. But as King Henry VIII, 
(the actress professionally known as Violet us Bottom, ns Silver the pirate, as Old 
Vanbrugh), elder daughter of the Rev, Bill the soldier, as the truculent judge in 
Reginald Henry Barnes, prebendary of Tlie Arm of the Law, lie excelled. By 
Exeter Cathedral; and she now became nature impatient, he was so zealous foT 
his leading lady in farces and comedies and devoted to the theatre that he hotly 
adapted (some by Bourchier himself, alone resented criticism* On 2 March 1003 
or in collaboration) from foreign sources. A. B. Walkley [q.v.], the dramatic critic 
Bourchicr’s management at the Royalty of The Times> was by his orders refused 
ended in 189C; and after a further tour in admission to the Garrick Theatre on a 
A merica lie appeared again in London in first night to which he had been invited; 
one of his best performances, that of Dr. and this was not Bourchier 5 s only attempt 
Johnson in a play of that name by Leo to browbeat his critics. His work both ns 
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nctor and as producer was impaired by 
excess of the ardour and energy which gave 
life to it. 

Bourchier T s first wife, by whom he had 
one daughter, divorced him in 1017; in 
1018 he married Violet Marion Kyrle 
Ucllcw, an actress, daughter of Louis 
Hancc Falck and previously the wife of 
Allen Martin Reuben Nicholson, from 
whom she had obtained a divorce. Of 
Dourchier’s second marriage there was no 
issue. 

A cartoon of Bourchier by 4 Spy’ ap¬ 
peared in Vanity Fair 5 March 180(1. 

[The Times> 3, 7, and 0 March 1903, 
15 September 1027; Alan Muckiimou, The. 
Oxford Amateurs* 1910; Who *s Who in the 
Theatre, 1025; personal knowledge.] 

11. H. Child, 

BOWLBY, Sir ANTHONY ALFRED, 
first baronet (1855-1929), surgeon, was 
born at Namur 10 May 1855, the third 
son of Thomas William Bowlby [q.v.], 
who was then in Belgium acting as corre¬ 
spondent of The Times , by his wife, 
Frances Marion, youngest daughter of 
PuJteney Mein, formerly surgeon in the 
73rd Regiment, of Canonbie, Dumfries¬ 
shire. 

Anthony Bowlby was educated at 
Durham School, and entered St. Bartholo¬ 
mew’s Hospital in October 1870. He won 
the Brackenbury scholarship in surgery 
in 1880, and served as house-surgeon to 
Luther Holden and (Sir) Thomas Smith 
in 1881. Here also lie filled in succession 
the offices of curator of the museum (1881— 
1884); surgical registrar (1884-3.801); 
assistant surgeon (1891-1903); surgeon 
(1003-1920), and consulting surgeon (1010). 
In addition he acted as surgeon to the 
Alexandra Hospital for Diseases of the 
Hip in Queen Square, Bloomsbury (1885- 
1918), and ns surgeon to the Foundling 
Hospital. At the Royal College of Surgeons 
of England Bowlby was admitted a 
member (1879) and ft fellow (1881); he 
was a member of council (1004-1920); 
president, in succession to Sir George 
Mnkins (1920-1928), and Hunterian trustee 
(1025). He delivered the Bradshaw lecture 
in 1915, and was Hunterian orator in 1910. 

When the South African War broke out 
in 18D 9 B o wlby went out ns senior surgeon i n 
chnrge of the Portland Hospital stationed 
first at Itondcbosch and later at Bloem¬ 
fontein ; was mentioned in dispatches; and 
was invested with the C.M.G. in 1001. 
He accepted in 1008 a commission as 
major in the newly formed Territorial 
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medical service, and on the outbreak of 
tlie European War in 1914 was culled up 
with the First London General Hospital 
(Territorial Force). Ho served for ti few 
days, and then offered his services to the 
War Ollicc, These were accepted, and he 
was sent to France on 23 September 1914 
as consulting surgeon to the British Ex¬ 
peditionary Force with the rank of colonel. 
He was appointed consulting surgeon to 
the Second Army (May 1915)» and was 
afterwards general adviser to the director- 
general, Army Medical Service, and family 
advisory consulting surgeon to the whole 
of the British forces in France, with the 
temporary rank of major-general, la 
these various positions Bowlby did excel¬ 
lent work. 11c insisted that more surgery 
should be done at the front, less at the 
base. lie was thus instrumental in revolu¬ 
tionizing the practice of all former wars, 
and hospitals fully equipped with nurses 
and orderlies were established within 
four to six miles of the actual lighting line, 
Ilis personality, also, did much to ensure 
harmonious co-operation between the civil 
and military medical officers. 

Bowlby did not resume active practice 
at the end of the War, but lie did much 
| good work as a member of the executive 
committee of the British Bed Cross 
Society and os chairman of the Radium 
Institute. In 1904 lie had been appointed 
surgeon to the household of King Edward 
VII, and in 1010 gazetted surgeon-in¬ 
ordinary to King George V. He was 
knighted in 1011, and created K.C.M.G. 
(1015), K.C.V.O. (1910), K.C.B. (1919), 
and u baronet (1923). He married in 1808 
Maria Bridget, eldest daughter of the 
Rev. the Hon. Hugh Wynne Mostyn, 
rector of Buck worth, Huntingdonshire, 
and honorary canon of Ely Cathedral. 
She survived him together with their 
three sons and three daughters. He died 
after 4i few days’ illness whilst on a holiday 
at Stoney Cross, near Lyndhurst, 7 April 
1929, mul his body was cremated at 
Brook wood. He was succeeded ns second 
baronet by ids eldest son, Anthony Hugh 
Mostyn (born 1900). 

Bowlby was a dear thinker and n 
dogmatic teacher; a first-rate organizer 
and a line administrator. lie had a genius 
for friendship and was extremely popular 
with students. Educated in the days 
before the value of Lister’s work was 
recognized in London and without any 
training in science, he never excelled as a 
modern operating surgeon, but bis huge 
experience uiul his absolute honesty oi 
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purpose made him valuable as a consul¬ 
tant. His writings include Wound* and 
other Injuries of Nerves (Jacksonian prize 
essay), 1882; Injuries cmd Diseases of the 
Nerves and their Surgical Treatment ( Astlcy 
Cooper prize essay 1888), 1880; a useful 
work on Surgical Pathology and Morbid 
Anatom?/ (1887, 7tli ed. 1020), and lie was 
joint editor with Sir William Grant Mao 
pherson and others of Medical Services : 
Surgery of the War , 2 vols., 1022 (History 
of the Great War based on official docu¬ 
ments ). 

A three-quarter length portrait in oils 
of Bowlby by Sir William Llewellyn, 
representing him in the uniform of a 
major-general, Army Medical Service, 
hongs in the great ball of St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital. lie figures in a portrait‘group 
by Moussa Ayoub of the council of the 
Koyal College of Surgeons of England 
which lmngs in the hall of the College in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Near it is a tablet, 
presented ‘as a token of their esteem’, by 
medical oificers of tlie American Expedi¬ 
tionary Force who served with Bowlby in 
France. Dowlby’s portrait is also included 
in the lower panel o-f the painting in the 
Hoyal Exchange by Frank O. Salisbury, 
representing King George V and Queen 
Mary visiting the battle-areas of France 
in 1917. 

[V, G, Plarr, Lives of the Pel lows of the Royal 
College of Surgeons of England , 2 vols., revised 
by Sir 1TA. Power and others, 1080; W. Gir¬ 
ling Bull in St. Bartholomew’s Hospital Jte- 
mrte, vol. ixiii, 1030 (containing a complete 
iat of Bowlby’s writings nml an excellent pov- 
trait); personal knowledge,] D’A. Pqwkiu 

BOW.ES, THOMAS GIBSON (1842-1 
15)22), politician, was bom 15 January 
1812. He was educated at King’s College, 
London, and became an official of the 
inland revenue, but left the service early 
for journalism. He started in November 
1808 a society paper, called Vanity Fair , 
which gave coloured cartoons, accompanied 
by racy biographical sketches, of public 
characters [see Waiid, Sir Leslie]; he also 
owned other newspaper interests. These 
ventures proved profitable, and Bowles 
turned his attention to politics. At the 
general election in 1892 he was returned 
to parliament for King’s Lynn as a con¬ 
servative, and for three years sat on the 
opposition side of the House of Commons. 

The budget of 1894, introduced by Sir 
William Harcourt, gave Bowles an oppor¬ 
tunity of showing himself to be an able 
and well-informed critic of financial 


measures. He spoke well on other sub¬ 
jects, and when the conservatives ^crc 
returned to office in 1895, seemed a likely 
candidate for some ministerial post. But 
he was passed over, and became hence* 
forth a critic rather than a supporter of 
the government. He was virtually an 
independent member, mid in the tariff 
reform controversy of 1008 lie declared 
for free trade, attacking with bitterness 
both Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Arthur 
Balfour, the leader of his party. The 
whips refused to recognize him, and put 
up another conservative candidate at 
King’s Lynn in 1900. Bowles lost the 
seat, stood again as a conservative free¬ 
trader for the City of London against 
Mr. Balfour, but received little support, 
and before the end of the year joined the 
liberal party. 

Bowles’s association with liberalism was 
brief. In March 1900 lie contested Central 
Glasgow as a liberal, and was beaten at the 
polls, but at the first of the two general 
elections of 1910, lie Wag returned as a 
liberal for his old constituency of King’s 
Lynn. This experience was rendered more 
curious by the fact that he won the seat os 
a supporter of Mr. Lloyd George’s budget, 
a measure which seemed much at variance 
1 with lirs previous views on taxation. At 
the second general election in the same 
year he was turned out again, and this was 
the end of liis political career. In Decem¬ 
ber 1911 he announced his return to the 
conservative party, but lie ncycr snt in the 
House of Commons again, though he con¬ 
tested the Southern division of Leicester 
in 1918. 

Bowles remained a vigilant guardian of 
the national purse. lie felt so strongly on 
the question of the payment of members 
that in 1913 he contemplated taking action 
in the High Court in order to test the legal¬ 
ity of this constitutional question. He was 
dissuaded from this course, and abandoned 
his intention with regret. In the same year 
he brought mi action against the Bank of 
England for authorizing the deduction of 
income tax from dividend warrants on the 
strength of financial resolutions passed in 
the committee of ways and means, before 
the Finance Act of the year had given legal 
sanction to new taxation, The object 
of the practice which he challenged wos 
to prevent forestalling in spirits, tea, and 
tobacco. Bowles won Ms case against the 
Bank; and this made necessary a change 
in the House of Commons procedure 
affecting finance; Mr. Lloyd George, the 
chancellor of the Exchequer, was obliged 
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togoF an Act passed making legal the pro- In 1874 n bill was passed through par- 

visional collection of taxes. linmcnt whereby Magdalen Hall, Oxford, 

In February 1914 Bowles brought out was dissolved, and its principal and 
the first number of a journal called the scholars incorporated us a college of the 
Candid Quarterly Review, the aim of which university under the old name of Hertford 
was 4 to discover and denounce insincerity, College, the site and buildings of which lmd 
dishonesty, corruption, ot aught that mny been occupied by the members of Magdft- 
bring danger or dishonour to the State*, len Hah since their removal in 1822 from 
A second number of this periodical fol- the original premises of the Hnll contiguous 
lowed in May 1914, but there were no to Magdalen College. The passage of this 
further issues. He was an authority on measure, which was initiated by Richard 
international and maritime law, and pub- Michel! [q.vj, principal of Magdalen Hall, 
fished, among other books, Maritime War - was rendered easier by the munificence of 
fare (1878), The Declaration of Paris of I860 Thomas Charles Baring, M who offered 
(1900), and Sea Lazv and Sea Power (1010). an endowment for fellowships and scholar- 
Bowles married in 1875 Jessica (died ships, the benefits of which were to be 
1887), daughter of General Evans Gordon, restricted to members of the Church of 
of Kcrumire. They had two sons and two England. This offer hncl been made first to 
daughters ; the elder daughter married Brascno.se, Baring’s old college, but had 
(1001) the Hon. David Freeman-Mitford, been declined, as it was thought that the 
afterwards second Baron Itedesdale. proposed restriction was inconsistent with 
Bowles died 12 January 1022 at Algc- the University Tests Act of 1871. It was 
clras, and was buried at Gibraltar. accepted by Hertford College, but the first 

A eftTtoon of Bowles by ‘Spy* appeared examination for n fellowship on the new 
in Family Fair M> October IS05. He was foundation was challenged by the non- 
habituaUy nicknamed by Punch ‘Captain conformists, who lost their case in the 
Tommy Bowles* and represented with a Court of Appeal. Haring retained under 
wooden leg and hook arm. the Act of 1B74 power to nominate for the 

[The Times, 13 January 1022.1 first fellowships at Hertford, and he offered 

A. CocunANK, one of these to Boyd, who became also 
dean and divinity lecturer. 

BOYD, HENRY (1831-1022), principal In March 1877, on the death of Michcll, 
of Hertford College, Oxford, the third son Iioyd was appointed principal of the c.ol- 
of William Clark .Boyd, of Hackney, by lege, nud from that day until his death, 
liis wife, Mary, daughter of William Stein- forty-five years later, the welfare of Hert- 
inctaj wus born in TIolborn 20 February ford was his constant care. The college soon 
1881. He was educated at Hackney School, became popular, and made ti reputation 
and nt the age of seventeen (1849) went up for itself, owed at first, perhaps, to suc- 
ns a commoner to Exeter College, Oxford, cesses on the river and the footbnll field 
He gained a second class in literae humani - rather than in the schools. The principal, 
ores in 1852, the EUerton theological essay a notable figure in tall hat and frock coat, 
prize in 1853, and the Denver thcologi- without an overcoat, followed the progress 
cut essay prize in 1856 and 1857. ITe was of the college in these matters with the 
ordained in 1854 to the curacy of Bcllean, closest interest. 

Lincolnshire, and removed to that of Pro- In 1800 Boyd became vice-chancellor of 
bus in Cornwall in 1856. the university, and began to give evidence 

In 1862 Boyd came to London as per- of his capacity outside his college. His 
pctunl curate of Saint Mark’s, Victoria share in university affairs had not hitherto 
Docks. Here lie worked with devotion for been important, but lie now filled his high 
twelve years, lie rebuilt his church, and position with conspicuous success. IBs 
his schools were a great source of pride to tact and courtesy enabled him to deal with 
him. His interest in the social conditions men of nil kinds, and to overcome ninny 
of his parish made him an ardent pioneer difiieulties, His term of office ended, Boyd 
of housing and sanitary reform. Even- set his most permanent mark on Oxford, 
tunlly the strain of these exertions proved As muster of the Drapers’ Company (1896- 
too much for his constitution, and he had 1897) he exercised a great influence on the 
a serious break-down, which brought on educational policy of that wealthy society, 
paralysis, so that for several months he and lie directed its benefactions in turn 
was unable to move. lie recovered, but to Cambridge and to bis own university, 
was obliged to give up his work in the The chief monument of his activity is the 
East End of London. Electrical Laboratory (for the use of the 
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Wykehnm professor of physics), in Parks 
Road, designed by (Sir) T* G t Jackson 
[q.v.] and erected in 10X0. Boyd also com¬ 
missioned Jackson to enlarge and partly to 
rebuild Hertford College, for which addi¬ 
tional accommodation and better premises 
were urgently needed. The result was, 
on tile whole, successful, the new chapel 
(1007) being especially good, though the 
new hall (1889), owing to the impossibility 
of carrying out the original design, was 
scarcely so satisfactory. These improve* 
incuts were completed in 1907. The 
supervision of them by the principal 
was valuable to the college, for Boyd was 
a man of much experience and taste in 
artistic and architectural subjects. He 
was an accomplished painter in water¬ 
colours 5 and filled portfolios with excellent 
sketches of cathedrals and churches in 
Spain, France, and Algeria. A collection 
of these sketches is preserved in the Taylor 
Institution at Oxford- 

Boyd’s interest in undergraduate recrea¬ 
tions was the outcome of his own enjoy¬ 
ment of sports and games. A tall and 
active man, in his youth he was a climber 
and swimmer, while in middle life he spent 
much time on the golf links. He was one 
of the first to introduce golf at Oxford, and 
when he was vice-chancellor he reserved 
one afternoon a week for the game- He 
was also particularly fond of fishing, and 
for many years the long vacation found 
him on a salmon river in Norway. In 
1914, when he was cighty-threc, the out¬ 
break of war interrupted this expedition, 
and obliged his return to Newcastle. The 
European War moved him deeply, and he 
was greatly concerned about its disruption 
of the university life with which he had 
been so long familiar. He felt doubts 
whether Oxford would ever recover from 
its effects—doubts which fortunately he 
lived long enough to see, in part at least, 
dispelled. 

Boyd was a high churchman and an 
open-minded conservative, with a strong 
feeling for tradition and custom. In man¬ 
ner somewhat shy and reserved, lie was a 
capable administrator of college and uni¬ 
versity affairs, and in private life a most 
attractive companion. Ilis modesty, hon¬ 
esty of purpose, and humanity gained him 
the regard of men of varied type and con¬ 
ditions. He died at Oxford 4 March 1922. 
He was unmarried. 

A portrait by Sir Hubert von Herlcomer 
is in the hail of Hertford College. 

[Private information; personal knowledge.] 
A. CocaaANK. 


Brabazon 

BR AB AZON , REG INALdT‘I wSth 
Eakl of Meatii (1841-1929), was born in 
London 31 July 1841. lie was the second 
son of William Brabazon, eleventh carl, by 
bis wife, Harriot, second daughter of Sir 
Richard Brooke, sixth baronet, of Norton 
Priory, Cheshire. His elder brother died 
in childhood, and it was as Lord Brabazon 
that he entered the Rev. A. F, Birch’s 
house at Eton in 1854. On leaving school 
he went for some years to Germany, and 
then passed into the Foreign Office as a 
clerk in 18G3. Five years later he ex¬ 
changed into the diplomatic service, his 
first appointment being to the embassy 
at Berlin. He w as there during the Franco- 
Prussian War, mid then, after a short time 
of service at The Hague, was transferred 
to the embassy at Paris in 1871. He was 
offered the position of second secretary at 
Athens in July 1873, but declined the 
promotion, and remained without pay at 
the disposal of the service, until he finally 
retired in 1877. He had married in 1808 
Lady Mary Jane, daughter of Thomas 
Maitland, eleventh Earl of Lauderdale. 

In 1873 Lord Brabazon, when his active 
work as a diplomat came to nil end, went 
to live at Sunbury-on-Thames; thence¬ 
forth he and his wife devoted themselves 
to social and philanthropic work. Ilis 
first undertaking was the foundation of 
the Hospital Saturday Fund Committee, 
of which lie became honorary secretary- 
In the first year of the Fund (1874) the 
total sum raised for the hospitals by the 
working men of London was £0,403. By 
tlie time of the founder’s death the amount 
had increased to over £100,000 annually. 
Lord Brabazon also started the Dublin 
I Hospital Sunday movement for the bene¬ 
fit of the hospitals in that city. In 1870 
he became the first chairman of the Young 
Men’s Friendly Society, which grew into 
the Church of England Men’s Society. 
In the following year he founded the 
Metropolitan Public Gardens Association, 
of which he was chairman until his death. 
He sat as an alderman of the London 
County Council from 1889 to 1892, and 
from 1898 to 1901, and was the first chair¬ 
man of its parks committee. To his initia¬ 
tive and energetic action London is 
indebted for the preservation of many of 
its open spaces, and for tlie formation of 
parks, gardens, and playgrounds covering 
many thousands of acres. Among other 
social movements in which he took an 
active part were the Early Closing Asso¬ 
ciation, and the National Association for 
promoting state-aided education and the 
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touching of physical exercises in schools, two daughters, died in 11)18, ’ShJTnot 
He twice without success brought a bill only supported her husband's schemes, 
into parliament to make physical exercises but also herself devoted much time and 
compulsory in elementary schools, before money to philanthropic objects. Lord 
the proposal was finally adopted in 1004, Meath died in London 11 October 1029, 
A full list of Lord Brabazon’s philanthro- and was succeeded us thirteenth carl by 
pic activities would be too long to give his eldest son, Reginald Lc Normand 
here. Among them may be mentioned the (born 1800). 

Ministering Children’s League (founded by A memorial to Lord Meath, showing a 
his wife) and the Lord Roberts Memorial medallion portrait in relief, has been 
Workshops. erected in Lancaster Gate, London. 

His father died in 1387, and Lord Braba- [The Times , 112 October 1020.] 
zon succeeded to the earldom of Meath A. Cocii n an is. 

nnd to the estate of ICilruddcry in county 

Wicklow. A few years later he began to BRADLEY, FRANCIS HERBERT 
promote the movement, with which his (1840-1024), philosopher, was born at 
mime is chiefly associated, for the recogiu- CLapham 30 January 1840. He was tho 
tion of au Empire commemoration day. fourth child and eldest surviving son of 
In 1808 he persuaded parliament to permit the Rev. Charles Bradley [q.v.], vicar or 
the union jade to be flown over the palace GIasbury> Brecknockshire, and incumbent 
of Westminster. Some time afterwards of St. James’s ehnpel, Clapliam, by his 
his attention was attracted by a news- second wife, Emma, daughter of John 
paper report of a ceremony at Hamilton, Linton. George Granville Bradley [q.v.], 
Ontario, at which the British flag was successively headmaster of Marlborough 
hoisted and the children sang the national College, master of University College, 
anthem, llis imagination was quick to Oxford, and dean of Westminster, was 
see the possibilities of such a function, one of bis six half-brothers. In 1854 his 
He wrote to colonial governors and prime parents moved from Clnplmm to Chclten- 
iTiinisters for their views, and eventually ham in the interests of his father’s health, 
the idea of celebrating 24 May, the birth- Bradley’s schooling consequently begnn 
day of Queen Victoria, ns ‘Empire Day’ at Cheltenham College (185(1-18(11), nnd 
was evolved. In promoting the Empire was continued at Marlborough College 
liny movement, Lord Meath expounded (1801-1803) under the head mastership 
far and wide the idea of a lofty patriotism of liis brother. At Marlborough he was 
based on social service and civic duty. prominent as a football player and as 
Lord Month was a staunch admirer of an ardent member of the school rifle 
Lord Roberts, and a zealous supporter of corps, until liis schooldays were brought 
his campaign for national military service, to an end by a dangerous attack of 
He was also the founder and first president, typhoid fever, followed by pneumonia, 
or the Lads’ Drill Association, afterwards ITe hod already begun the study of 
incorporated in the National Service German at Cheltenham, and is said to 
League, as well as chief commissioner for have made acquaintance, while still a 
Ireland of the Boy Scouts organization, schoolboy, with Kant’s Critique of Pure 
Rewrote, or edited, several books on the Henson (perhaps in Francis Haywood’s 
subjects to which he devoted his life, English translation), 
among them being Social Arrows (1880) In 1&05 Bradley went up to Oxford as 
mid Social Aims (1893). He was a frequent a scholar of University College, where he 
contributor to the Nineteenth Century and worked hard* rowed, and took his full 
other reviews, and many letters in the share in the social life of the college. He 
newspapers appeared above liis name, obtained a first class in classical modem* 
lie also published two well-written tions in 1807, but in literae humaniorcs in 
volumes of reminiscences, Memories of the ]8d0 was placed only in the second class, 
Nineteenth Century (1028) and Memories as R. L. Nettleship hncl been earlier in that 
of the Ttventwth Century (1024). year. This reverse, nnd his consequent 

Lord Meath was created K.P. in lOOo, failure, more than once, to obtain a college 
G.1US. ini020,arid G.C.V.O. in 1923. He fellowship, made it doubtful whether 
was an Irish privy councillor, lord lieu- Bradley would be able to devote his life 
tenant for the city nnd county of Dublin, to philosophy; but in December 1B70 he 
wild ft member, elected for Southern Ire- was elected at Merton College to r\ fellow* 
land, of the senate of the Irish Free State, ship tenable for life but terminable by 
His wife, by whom he had four sons nnd marriage. He never married, and Merton 
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thus became his permanent home until 
his death more than half a century later. 

In June 1871 Bradley was attacked by 
a violent inflammation of the kidneys 
which had lifelong effects. For the rest of 
his clays cold, fatigue, or mental anxiety 
was apt to bring on severe illness; and lie 
was compelled, for more than fifty years, 
to lead a singularly retired existence. 
From 1871 onwards the record of his 
career may almost be said to be given in 
the list of his published books and papers, 
thefruit of a meditation all the mote intense 
by reason of his quiet life. Although be 
took no shave in the teaching work of 
the college, he played a very active and I 
unselfish part in the transaction of its , 
general business* being as notable for 
sound, practical judgement in affairs as 
for wit and brilliance in conversation, 
lie continued to live in college, fully 
occupied with his philosophical work until 
the late summer of 1924', when sudden 
symptoms of blood-poisoning led to his 
removal to an Oxford nursing home. 
Here he died, after an illness of a few days, 
18 September 1924. lie was buried in 
Holywell cemetery, Oxford, in the same 
grave as a younger brother who lmd 
been drowned in the Isis in 1806 when a 
freshman of New College. Bradley’s very 
impressive features arc preserved in a 
posthumously executed portrait by It, G< 
Eves which hangs in the fellows 1 common 
room of Merton College. 

Bradley received many marks of public 
recognition during the course of his career. 
In 1883 the degree of LL.D. was conferred 
on him by the university of Glasgow; in 
1021 he was elected member of the Royal 
Danish Academy, in 1022 of the Realc 
Acendemia Nation ale dei Lincei, and in 
1023 of the Iteale 1stituto Lombardo of 
Milan. The British Academy, which lie 
had declined to join on its foundation on 
the ground that bis health would not 
permit attendance at meetings, unani¬ 
mously elected him an honorary fellow in 
1023, In June 1014 lie received the Order 
of Merit. 

Bradley’s contribution to philosophy is 
contained in four books and a great num¬ 
ber of essays chiefly contributed to Mind 
(published as Collected Essays , 2 vols., 
1935). The books, in order of publication, 
are Ethical Studies (1870, second edition 
levised with additional notes by the 
author, posthumous, 1927); 27ic Princi¬ 
ples of Logic (1883, second edition re¬ 
vised with commentary and terminal 
essays, 1022); Appearance and Reality, 


a Metaphysical Essay (1893, second edition 
with an appendix, 1897), aiul Essays on 
Truth and Reality (1914). Between them 
they cover the main departments of 

philosophy with the exception of aesthetics, 

a field in which Bradley did no special 
work. The essays in Mind are chiefly 
although not exclusively, concerned with 
problems of general psychology. 

The chief inspiration of Bradley’s 
thought, as of that of Thomas Hill Green 
Edward Caml, and other contemporaries* 
came from the study of Hegel, Bradley’s 
writings probably did more than those of 
any other man. to effect that naturalisation 
of Hegelian thought in England which was 
so marked a feature of the close of the 
nineteenth century. Unlike Green, who 
was, moreover, cut off by death before he 
had brought his philosophy to maturity, 
he sat comparatively loose to the influence 
of Kant, and was not exclusively preoc¬ 
cupied with specifically ethical problems. 
Unlike Ctiird, being free from the burdens 
of university teaching, he felt no call to 
devote his best energies to the exegesis of 
n philosophy of the past. Over both Green 
and Caird he had the marked advantages 
of a racy and mordant humour, and a 
literary style of high individuality ant! 
rare distinction. Hence he naturally came 
to be looked upon by a younger genera¬ 
tion as the head of a so-called ’Aitglo- 
Hpgelian’ school, in spite of his protests 
that he neither had, nor desired to have, 
disciples, and that lie dissented too pro¬ 
foundly from much which is fundamental 
in Hegel to regard himself as an Hegelian, 
Both contentions were, in fact, true. In 
philosophy a school presupposes a system, 
and system-making was alien to Bradley’s 
temper ament. His object was, on the one 
hand, to expose tlic hollowness of a pre¬ 
tended ‘system 1 , that combination of 
metaphysical scepticism, scientific empiri¬ 
cism, and ethical individualism represented 
by John Stuart Mill, and, on the other, to 
preach a single metaphysical principle, 
that of the thorougli-goiiig super-rela¬ 
tional unity of all reality. The destructive 
part of this programme was, by general 
admission, fully effected. Individualism 
in ethics, ‘conceptualisin’ in logic, associa¬ 
tion^ m in the theory of knowledge, arc 
not likely ever to recover from the blows 
dealt at them in Ethical Studies and 
7Vic Principles of Logic . But a man need 
be no ‘disciple’ to admit this; it would 
probably be conceded by the ‘pragmat¬ 
ists’, ‘humanists 1 , and ‘personal idealists’ 
whose own philosophies have been largely 
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created by the reaction against Bradley’s [A. E. Taylor, Francis lie,rbm^hmUcn, 
positive doctrine. 1846-1924 (containing i\ bibliography of Ills 

Of that doctrine itself it is not quite worT«),in I’roccedHtgs of the British Academy, 
easy to say how far it can really be called J924-5; private information; personal 

Hegelian. If it shows Hegelian inspiration, CI, °"ledge.] A. E. i’AYLon, 

as it does, it no less clearly reveals the 

counterbalancing influence of Herbart, a BRADLEY, HENRY (1845—1923), 
thinker for whom Bradley had an ex- philologist and lexicographer, born nt 
ceptionally high regard, and, to a lesser Manchester 3 December 1815, was the 
degree, of Lotze and Schopenhauer* Some- only son of John Bradley, of KirUby-in 
thing also has probably to be allowed for Ash field, Nottinghamshire, by his second 
the subtle and ail-pervading influence of wife, Mary Spencer, of Micldlcton-by. 
that national psychological tradition in Wirksworth, Dcrbysliirc. From 1840 his 
British philosophy against which Bradley father, who line] been farmer and partner 
was so largely in revolt. Bradley agreed in n cloth-mill, resided at Brimingtou, 
heartily with Iiegel in the doctrines that near Chesterfield, and Bradley attended 
the universe is a single reality, that its Ch ester Kelt I grammar school from 1855 to 
unity is super-relational, and that it is in 1851). In the latter year his family moved 
the life of & k clf-eonscious personality that to Sheffield, where in 1803 he became 
we get the least inadequate clue to its corresponding clerk to a cutlery firm, 
character. Like Hegel, he is a ‘spiritual During the interval, circumstances had 
monist’, and like him, he holds that all enabled him to pursue a wide course of 
attempts to conceive of the metaphysically miscellaneous reading nml the study of 
veal as a system of many inter-related languages, for which he bud a great 
‘things’ or ‘finite personalities’ end in natural aptitude. His office-work gave 
intellectual confusion and contradiction, him opportunities of developing this 
But—and here it is, perhaps, that the interest, and during the twenty years in 
influence of Herbart makes itself conspic- which he remained in his past as clerk, lie 
uous—lie wholly dissents from Hegel’s not only mastered it number of the 
most characteristic doctrine, the theory modern European languages, but no¬ 
th nt the various ‘partial’ and 4 contra- quirnl a knowledge of the classical tongues 
dictory 1 aspects of the supreme meta- which is rare except among trained 
physical reality can be arranged in a scholars, as well as a considerable nc- 
ncccssary serial order, and that the ad- qnuintance with Hebrew, 
vimee along the series is, in some sense. In 1872 Bradley married Eleanor Rate, 
an evolution of the ‘world-spirit’ itself, daughter of William I-Iidcs, of Sheffield, 
There is nothing in Bradley corresponding by whom he hud one son and four 
to the‘objective logic’of Ilegcl, aiul this daughters. In January 1884, partly for 
is, in fact, the reason why lie always economic reasons and partly on account 
disclaimed the name of Hegelian. The of his wile’s health he removed to London, 
‘dialectical’ movement, in which Hegel where for some years he maintained him- 
luul seen the secret of the history of the self by miscellaneous literary work, of 
universe, becomes with Bradley simply a which* reviewing formed nn important 
subjective process within the mind of the part. A review by him winch appeared in 
philosopher reflecting upon experience, tiic Academy for February and March 1884 
As a consequence, sensation and im- of the first part of the New English /lic- 
annlyscd‘feeling’acquire with him, as the tunutriR drew attention to his unusual 
points of immediate contact between the knowledge of English philology, mul 
mind and the given reality, an import mice brought about n connexion with the 
"'Inch they never seem to have had for Dictionary which led to ids being ap- 
Hegel. It is not surprising that the pointed one of its editors in 188D, a 
destructive and critical part of Appearance position which lie retained for the rc- 
ond Reality appears to have impressed nmindcr of his life, becoming senior 
more orthodox Hegelians as dangerously editor on the death of Sir James Augustus 
like Hume in its methods and conclusions. Murray [q.v.] in 1915. In 181)1 he rc- 
If Hegel’s doctrine is correctly interpreted ccivecl the honorary degree of M.A. from 
as a‘panlogismBernard Bosanquetfq.v.) Oxford University, and in 1914 that of 
and still more John McTfiggart Eliis D,I.itt. To Oxford he removed pennnn- 
McTnggnrl; [q.v.] arc much better cn- eutly in 1800, At that date he was elected 
titled to be described as Hegelians than a mom her of Exeter Co I to go, and twenty 
Uradley. years later (1010) a fellow of Magclulen 
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College. From 1892 he received a civil 
list pension in recognition of bis services to 
learning. lie was president of the Philo¬ 
logical Society for three periods (1890- 
1893,1000-1903, and 1009^1910) and was 
elected F.B.A, in 1907. From the time of 
his settling in Oxford the Diction cm/ 
became his main occupation, although he 
continued to write numerous articles and 
reviews, and produced two or three 
separate publications. With the exception 
of quo qc two short periods* he was able 
to carry on his work with great regularity 
during all these years, and his death, 
which took place at Oxford 23 May 1923, 
was very sudden. 

During his first years in London, in 
addition to his extensive reviewing of 
philological and other books, Bradley 
wrote a number of articles for those 
volumes of the Dictionary which cover 
the letters B, C, and D. He also compiled 
the volume on The Goths (1888) for the 
* Story of the Nations’ scries, a work 
written in a popular style, but based on a 
careful study of original sources. For the 
Oxford University Press he prepared a 
revised edition of F. H. StTatmannV 
Middle English Dictionary, which appeared 
in 1891 and still remains the most com¬ 
plete special dictionary for this period of 
the language. An edition of Caxton’s 
Dialogues for the Early English Text 
Society (1900), the popular and highly 
successful Making of English (1904), and 
the British Academy paper on Spoken and 
Written Language (1013, issued in book 
forivv ii\ 1919, the year in which he took 
part in finally instituting the Society for 
Pure English) complete the list of Brad¬ 
ley’s separate works. In addition to these, 
however, his numerous articles and notes 
on both linguistic mul literary points in 
Old and Middle English are important 
contributions in these fields, and give con¬ 
stant evidence of his wide knowledge, 
sound judgement, and originality of 
thought. Not a few of them contain 
brilliant discoveries or suggestions, which 
have been readily accepted by other 
scholars. 

Bradley’s earliest independent work 
arose from his interest in the history and 
origin of British place -names, and in later 
years his contributions to this subject 
were of great value in setting the study on 
a sounder philological and historical basis 
than it had previously possessed. Al¬ 
though he undertook no large detailed 
work of his own, his searching reviews of 
the publications of others not only ex¬ 


hibited the defects in their knowledge or 
methodsj but made elenr the principles on 
which the scientific investigation of place- 
names must be conducted. Of his special 
articles in this field the most important 
arc those on Ptolemy's Geography of the 
British Isles (1885) and English Place- 
names (1910). 

The share which Bradley took in the 
Oxford English Dictionary, from the date 
when lie devotee! most of his time to that 
work, was the editing of the letters E, F, 
G, I,, M, S-Sh, St, and part of W, amount¬ 
ing in all to 4,590 pages out of a total of 
15,487, and including several difficult por¬ 
tions of the vocabulary. The treatment of 
these, and the work as a whole, naturally 
gave opportunity for bis unusual qualifica¬ 
tions as a scholar—his extensive know¬ 
ledge of ancient and modern languages, 
Jiis thorough grasp of philological prin¬ 
ciples, his retentive and accurate memory, 
and his rare powers of analysis and defini¬ 
tion. In some respects the Dictionary 
necessarily limited his range, and by its 
claims on the major part of his time re¬ 
stricted the possibilities of his contributing 
to the other fields of learning ot literature 
in which he was equally fitted to excel, 
Tins was most evident to those who knew 
him most intimately, and by personal con¬ 
tact could realise that under a quiet and 
unassuming manner he possessed intellec¬ 
tual powers which transcended the ordi¬ 
nary bounds of scholarship and partook of 
the brilliancy of genius. 

[The Collected Papers of Henry Bradley, 
With n memoir by Robert Bridges, 
Historicnl Introduction in the Supplement to 
tlie Oxford English Dictionary, 1933; personal 
knowledge-] W. A. Ciuigie. 

BRANCKEH, Sin WILLIAM SEFT0N 
(1877-1030), major-general and air vice- 
marshal, was born at Woolwich 22 March 
1877, the elder son of Colonel William 
GodeiTcoy B rancher, C JL, Hoy til Artillery v 
of Erbistock, North Wales, by his wife, 
Hester Adelaide, daughter of Major- 
general Henry Charles Russel, Royal 
Artillery. He wns educated at Bedford 
School and at the Royal Military Academy, 
Woolwich, and was commissioned in the 
Royal Artillery in September 1893. He 
served in the South African War, 1900- 
1902, when he was wounded and mentioned 
in dispatches. I-Ic was promoted captain 
in 1902, and in the following year was sent 
to India, where he passed through the 
Staff College and served until 1912 chiefly 
in staff appointments, 
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Branclccr had already had experience of Iloyal Flying Corps, Middle 1?,nst‘aiTCnW; 
ballooning—lie had made an ascent at but he was recalled at the bepiiminir of 


Lydd, Kent, in 1897—before opportunity 
foY flying was presented to him in India. 
In 1910 a commercial aeroplane expedition 
arrived at Calcutta in order to give a 
demonstration to the general staff. Branc- 
kcr was in charge of tlie disembarkation 
of the party, to which he at once attached 
himself and was given permission to fly 
unofficially, as an observer, He took part, 
as air observer, in the military numeeuvres 
in the Deccan in 1911, and his air report 
impressed the many generals, including 
Sir Dougins Haig, who were present. 

In 11)12 Brancker returned to England, 
mid continued his air experience by fre¬ 
quently flying as a passenger. He was 
promoted major in January 1913, and in 
the following April was given employment 
at the War Ollicc. He now learned to fly 
At the Vickers Flying School, Brooklaucks, 
and, after qualifying for his Royal Aero 
Club certificate in June, passed through 
the Central Flying School at Uptwon, 
Salisbury Plain. In October he was ap¬ 
pointed to the staff of the director-general 
of milit ary aeronautics, Sir David Hender¬ 
son [q.v.]. lie continued to fly whenever 
possible, and in June 1914 piloted the first 
aeroplane of the stable B.E. 2c. type from 
Fnrnborough to Upavon without using 
his hands except to throttle back before 
landing. 

On the outbreak of the European War, 
when Henderson took command in August 
1014 of the Iloyal Flying Corps in France, 
Brancker was appointed deputy-director 
of military aeronautics and virtually took 
charge of military aviation at the War 
Ollicc, working directly under Lord 
Kitchener, the secretary of state for war. 
lie was thus largely responsible for the 
cnrly expansion of the Iloyal Flying Corps 
in personnel and equipment. In August 
191(3 Henderson returned to take control 
at the War Office, and Brancker, now a 
lieutenant-colonel, went to France in order 
to command the third wing, Royal Flying 
Corps, until December 1915, when he came 
back to England and took command of the 
Northern brigade, Royal Flying Corps, 
being promoted to brigadier-general. In 
March 1910 he was appointed director of 
air organization at the War Oflicc, an 
appointment which lie held until February 
1917 when lie became deputy director- 
general of military aeronautics. He was 
promoted major-general in June 1917 and 
continued in Ins appointment until Octo¬ 
ber, wlipn he left in order to command the 


January 1918 to a scat on the newly- 
formed Air Council as controller-general 
of equipment. I-Iis duties took him in that 
year to the United States as head of a 
British aviation mission, and on his return 
he was appointed master-general of per¬ 
sonnel, a post which lie held until 2029. 
For his services in the war lie was evented 
K.C.B. (1919) mul lie was also the first to 
receive the Air Force Cross (1918). 

Brancker retired from the Iloyal Air 
Force in 1919 in order to ilevntc his 
energies to the encouragement of com¬ 
mercial flying, lie joined George Holt 
Thomas [q.v.] ill the Air Travel and Trans¬ 
port Company and helped to organize 
the first London to Paris air-line. In 
May 1922 he returned to the Air Ministry 
as director of civil aviation, and he held 
this appointment until his death. He was 
accorded the rank of air vice-marshal in 
1925. On 4 October 1030 he set out in the 
airship R. 101, which was attempting to 
fly to India. In the early hours of the 
following morning the airship struck the 
ground at Allonne, near Beauvais, France, 
and was destroyed by lire, with the loss 
of forty-eight lives out of her total comple¬ 
ment of fifty-four, crew and passengers. 
Brnncker was among the victims of the 
disaster. 

Short, dapper, monoclcd, high-spirited 
and charming, Scfton Brancker took life 
cheerfully, as he found it. He was an 
indifferent air pilot, but Imd a brilliant 
organizing capacity, mid in the develop¬ 
ment of the national air service he played 
an outstanding part. He possessed just 
the necessary qualities, including un¬ 
bounded energy, to compel attention to 
and consideration for the needs of the air 
service in the difficult war years when 
that service was young and competition 
in other quarters for material and men was 
most severe. To some, who judged him 
superficially, Brancker appeared to lack 
depth and poise. The truth is, he was 
gifted with unusual vision tempered by u 
shrewd co iwmo a-sense. 

Brnncker married in 1907 May Wynne, 
daughter of Colonel Spencer Field, of the 
Royal Warwickshire Regiment, by whom 
he was survived with the one son of the 
marriage. 

There is u portrait of Brancker by Cap- 
lain F. Newling at the Royal Aero Club, 
and a bronze bust by L- F. Roslyn in the 
Imperial War Museum, Soul h Kensington. 
[W, A. Raleigh and II. A. Jones, The War in 
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the Air, 3 vols., 1022-1031; The Aeroplane, 

8 October 1980; official records; private in¬ 
formation; personal knowledge. A Life oT 
Brancker by Norman Macmillan was published 
in 1035.] II, A. JoNiis. 

BRAY, Sir REGINALD MORE (1842- 
1023) , judge, was born at She re, near 
Guildford, 20 September 1842, the elder 
son of Reginald Bray, J.P., of Shore, by 
his wife, Frances, daughter of Thomas 
Norton Longman [q.v.], the publisher. 
He eventually succeeded to the large 
estate in that part of Surrey which lias 
been, the property of the Bray family 
since the end of the fifteenth century, and 
throughout his life his interests, outside 
lus profession, were centred in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. He was collaterally descended 
from his namesake, Sir Reginald Bray ■ 
[q,v.], statesman and architect in the 1 
reign of Henry VII, and traced liis ances¬ 
try in the direct line to Sir Thomas More. 
His paternal grandmother was a sister of 
T. R. Malthas, the economist. 

From Harrow, Bray won a scholarship 
to Trinity College, Cambridge, and gradu¬ 
ated as twelfth wrangler in 18GG. He was 
called to the bar by the Inner Temple in 
1868, having read in chambers with (Sir) 
Charles James Watldn Williams [q.v.]. He 
went the South-Eastern circuit, ‘devilled' 
for J. P. Murphy, Q.C., and built up a res¬ 
pectable practice on the common law side. 
In 1891 lie was made recorder of Guild¬ 
ford—a position which he held until 1004 
—and became n bencher of his Inn. He 
did not take silk until 1807. During his 
unusually long career as a junior he always 
had a full pupil room, and it is said that 
when his cx-pupils entertained him at 
dinner to celebrate his call within the bar, 
there were just over n hundred of them 
available. As a leader Bray was employed 
iu mtuiy types of litigation. Thus in 1904, 
the year in which he became a judge, he 
was successful in obtaining the reversal by 
the House of Lords of three decisions of the 
Court of Appeal upon such diverse matters 
as local government law (Caierhctm U.D.C. 
v. Goihione R.D.C.), domicile in relation 
to liability for legacy duty (Wimns v. 
Attorney'General)^ and the right to light 
(Colls v. Jlome and Colonial Stores) in 
which Lord XIalsbury, lord chancellor, 
spoke of ‘Mr. Bray’s very able argument’. 

Bray had served on several occasions 
as commissioner of assi/.e, and in June 
1904, at the nge of sixty-one, upon the 
resignation of Mr. Justice Bruce, he was 
appointed by Lord Ilalsbury to be a judge 


Bray 

of the King’s Bench division and was 
knighted. Although this promotion cam* 
at nn age when many men arc seeking 
retirement, its wisdom was thoroughly 
justified, for Bray sat on the bench for 
nearly nineteen years, during the whole 
of which period he was considered one 
of the ablest of the puisne judges, being 
frequently called upon to sit in divisional 
courts and as a third member in the Court 
of Appeal. ITis knowledge of principles, 
his keen insight, and his robust common 
sense were exhibited in many reported 
judgments, examples of which are Sanday 
v. j Urilish and Foreign Marine Co. (1015, 
restraint of princes), the Slmgsby legiti¬ 
macy case (191(5), in which his judgment 
took an hour and a half to deliver, atul 
He eve v. Jennings (1910, a novel point 
under the Statute of Frauds). He refused 
to assent to the admonition of Canon 
Henry Thompson for repelling from the 
sacramen t of Holy Communion a man who 
had married his deceased wife’s sister (if . v. 
Vibdin* 1009), and he favoured the exemp¬ 
tion of Easter offerings from income-tax 
(Cooper v. Blnlcislon, 1907): in these two 
cases Uis opinion did not prevail in the 
higher courts, but in 11, v. West Riding 
C.C. (1900) his view, expressed as a mem¬ 
ber of a divisional court, that the local 
education authority must pay for the 
cost of religious instruction in a non-pro- 
vided school, was accepted by the House 
of Lords. 

In March 1023 Bray was attacked by 
illness while sitting in his court, arul he 
died, at the age of eighty, on the 22nd of 
that month, and was buried at Slierc. 

Bray married in 18(58 Emily Octavia, 
fourth daughter of his neighbour, Arthur 
Kett Barclay, of Bury Hill, Dorking, and 
had four sons and four daughters. His 
younger brother, Sir Edward Bray, wns 
for many years the learned and courtly 
judge of the Marylebonc county court. 

A portrait of Bray by the Hon. John 
Coliid is at the Manor House, Shore. A 
cartoon by ‘Spy’ appeared in Vanity Fair 
17 October 1000. 

[Private information.] V. A. Land on. 

BRETT, REGINALD BALIOL, second 
Viscount Esimn (1852-1980), govern¬ 
ment official, was born in London 80 June 
1852, the cider son of William Baliol 
Brett, afterwards fust Viscount Esher 
[q.v.], master of the Rolls, by ins wife, 
Eugdnic, daughter of Louis Mayer, nn 
Alsatian. His mother, a step-daughter of 
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Colonel John Gunvood [q.v.], the editor of the precedents, and took charge of both 
Wellington’s dispatches, belonged to the ceremonies -with complete success, 

D’Orsay -Blessing ton circle and also luul Queen Victoria had made Esher one of 
influential friends in Paris. Reginald her intimate friends, and she often visited 
Brett was educated at Eton, where A. C, Orchard Lea informally. King Edward VII 
Aingcr was his tutor, and where he came gave him close friendship and wider scope, 
under the influence of William Johnson in connexion with the new civil list, as 
Cory [q.v.], and at Trinity College, Cam- secretary of the committee of the Queen 
bridge. At both he made important Victoria Memorial fund, as deputy eon- 
friendships mid developed social as well stable and lieutenant-governor of Windsor 
as political aiul literary interests* In 18*70 Castle (1001), and ns editor, in collnborn- 
he married Eleanor, third daughter of tion with Arthur Christopher Henson 
Sylvain Van de Weycr, the Belgian mini- [q.v-], of Selections from the Correspondence 
sicr in London, who was a close friend of of Queen Victoria (1907). Esher also pub- 
Queen Victoria. L failed The Girlhood of Queen Victoria in 

As private secretary to the Marquess 1012. Whatever he touched succeeded, 
of Harlington for seven years (1878- mid the king’s confidence seemed bound- 
1885), the last three of them spent at the less. 

War Office, Brett lived in a society which In the universal anxiety about the 
.slill retained something of the Disraeli state of the army, its reform became with 
atmosphere; knowing 1 everybody\ hand- Esher an obsession. He saw that the key 
ling confidential affairs touching great to it lay in the rejected proposals of the 
men, freely suggesting ideas and actions Hnrtington commission of 1890: vi*. no 
to ministers, generals, viceroys, and in commander-in-chief, a War-Office council 
touch also with literature and the stage, on the Admiralty model, and an taspector- 
Ici 1880 lie was elected to parliament in general; and he at once sought the ear of 
the liberal interest ns one of the members the king. He retired from the Office of 
for Pemyn and Falmouth, but at the Works and was created K.C.B. in 11)02. In 
general election of 1885 lie unsuccessfully the same year he was made a member of 
contested Plymouth and never stood the royal commission appointed, under the 
again. Maintaining Ids friendships, Brett chairmanship of the ninth Earl of Elgin 
withdrew to Orchard Lea near Windsor [q.v.], to inquire into the military prepam- 
Forcst, where he was admitted to the tions for and conduct of the South African 
queen’s private circle; entertained, wrote War, Esher commented on the cominis- 
somc minor books, mainly biographical, sion’s proceedings in daily fetters to the 
kept for a time a small racing stable and king, who by the end of the year had 
breeding stud, shot, and fished. But accepted his views. Although general War 
sport was never his passion, and after ten Office reform was outside the commis- 
rutlicr aimless years the civil service sion’s reference, Esher appended to its 
attracted him. In 1895 his school friend report (July 100*1) a note formulating his 
Lord Rosebery, then prime minister, after proposals. The prime minister, Air. Bul- 
Brett had refused to enter diplomacy, four, Esher’s lifelong friend, assured of 
made him secretary of the Office of Works, the king’s support, definitely approved 
lie showed such practical talents in im- the policy without further debate, and 
proving the domestic arrangements of the asked Esher to become secretary of state 
royal residences and in superintending the for war in order to carry it through, 
diamond jubilee of 1897 (in which year Esher would not re-enter poliLics, blit¬ 
he was made C.B.) that the queen held proposed to do the work as chairman of a 
him to his post when lie succeeded his prime minister’s committee, independent 
father as second viscount in 1809, and of the secretary of state about to he 
again, when, in 1900, he was offered the appointed, Mr. Arnold-Forster. The War 
permanent under-secretaryship at the Office Reconstruction Committee, gener- 
War Office. Esher had already (1899) ally known as the Esher Committee, was 
refused the same post nt the Colonial set lip accordingly, with Admiral Sir John 
Office under Mr. Chamberlain, and the (afterwards Baron) Fisher [q.v.I and 
governorship of Cape Colony, declining Colonel Sir George Clarke (formerly secrc- 
to work in leading-strings. The queen tary of the Hnrtington commission, and 
created him K.C.V.O. in December 1000 afterwards Baron Sydenham) as members 
just before her dentil, After so long n and Lieutenant-Colonel (afterwards Lieu- 
reign, memories of a sovereign’s funeral teiiant-Gcnernl Sir) Gerald Ellison as 
and coronation were dim; he mastered secretary. On 11 January 10CM, U Coi’t- 
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night after Clarke’s return from the 
governorship of Victoria, Part I of the 
Report proposed in outline the creation 
of an Army Council on Admiralty lines, 
and an inspector-general of the forces. 
The Committee would go no further until 
this had been accepted. That done, and 
the Council formally constituted (6 Feb¬ 
ruary), it produced in quick succession 
Parts II (20 February) and III (9 March), 
containing detailed proposals, clniming 
that they followed logically from the 
action already taken, and insisting that 
the Report should be accepted as an o rganic 
whole, without any alteration. It was, in 
fact, approved as it stood, It made two 
important improvements on Esher’s note, 
namely, the provision of a permanent 
naval and military secretariat for Mr. Bal¬ 
four's Committee of Imperial Defence, on 
which political and service chiefs sat to¬ 
gether under the prime minister, and the 
creation of a General Staff for the army. 
With the internal working of the War 
Office (of which Esher’s experience was 
out of date and the other members had 
none) the Committee dealt less success¬ 
fully, and many of its recommendations, 
designed to remove financial control, were 
founded on errors of fact, and after due 
trial abandoned within five years. Esher’s 
note lmd put the ndjutaut-gcnernl first 
of the military members of the newly - 
formed Army Council, and the dixector- 
general of military intelligence, head of 
mi incomplete thinking department, last. 
The Committee created a chief of the 
general staff, ranking first, charged with 
everything pertaining to operations of 
war and to training, and furnishing to 
commanders, in war and peace, staffs 
trained in such duties. This all-impoTtant 
change was a complete reversal of recent 
War Office evolution, in which peace and 
personal considerations had destroyed sys¬ 
tem. Under the Duke of Cambridge (who 
commanded in chief 185G-1895) the adjut¬ 
ant-general, us his chief staff officer, had 
been allowed to swallow whole the sur¬ 
veyor-general (Lord Cardwell's business 
head) and to eat the quartermaster- 
general (Wellington's right-hand man) 
leaf by leaf, that empty title being trans¬ 
ferred to a soldier purveyor of transport 
nnd supplies, Operations had dropped 
out of sight. In the field, similarly, there 
had been a factotum chief staff officer; 
no clear line had been drawn between 
command and the business of supply; arid 
no organized operations staff lvad existed. 
Accustomed in India to a quartermaster- 


general, in Wellington’s sense of the term, 
at the head of the operations staff, and 
to an adjutant-general dealing with per¬ 
sonnel and discipline, Lord Roberts [q.v.] 
had been shocked to find this state of 
things prevailing in South Africa, At the 
War Office, therefore, on becoming com- 
mandcr-in-chief (1901), ho had overruled 
opposition and ordered the preparation 
of a stall manual on 'Wellrngtoman lines. 
Colonel Ellison, who bad worked out the 
ground-plan of this under Roberts’s orders 
before being appointed secretary to the 
Esher Committee, produced it to the Com¬ 
mittee, which adopted it entire and dis¬ 
tributed War Office duties accordingly, 
only changing the title of Roberts’s quar¬ 
ter master-general to that of chief of the 
general staff. Thus Esher's uncompromis¬ 
ing dictatorship combined with Roberts's 
initiative to produce a true General Staff 
which, expanded later by Lord Haldane 
[q.v.] into the Imperial General Stuff, 
embracing India and the Dominions, built 
up the armies of the British Empire during 
the European War of 1914-1018. 

His committee dissolved, Esher joined 
the Committee of Imperial Defence in its 
search for an improved army system, 
becoming a permanent member of it in 
1005, just before political changes trans¬ 
ferred the secretaryship of state for war 
to Lord Haldane. His support of Lord 
! Fisher’s case for a stronger navy brought 
upon him a personal attack by Kaiser 
Wilhelm II. A conscriptionist, Esher yet 
saw that the voluntary system must have 
full trial, and he gave Haldane invaluable 
support in his army reforms, commending 
them to the king as the best work accom¬ 
plished since Cardwell’s secretaryship 
(18G8-1874); and he became the very 
active chairman (1909-1913) and later 
(1012-1921) president of the London 
County Territorial Force Association. His 
position at this period is perhaps best des¬ 
cribed ns liaison between king and minis¬ 
ters. He gave advice freely, but all action 
was taken constitutional!}' by the respon¬ 
sible minister. Neither Sir Henry Camp¬ 
bell-Bannerman’s succession as prime 
minister in December 1005 nor the acces¬ 
sion of King George V in May 1910 caused 
any interruption of this relation. 

An admirable committee man, Esher 
was in great demand for boards such as 
those of the British Museum (of which he 
was a king’s trustee), the Imperial College 
of Science (of which lie was governor), find 
the Wallace Collection; but after two 
years’ trial of haute finance in the City lie 
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abandoned it as uncongenial (1004)* lie 
was created G.C.V.O. (1005) and G.C,B. 
(1008), sworn n privy councillor (1022), 
and appointed keeper of the king’s arch¬ 
ives (1010) and governor and constable 
of Windsor Castle (1928); hut lie refused 
the viccroysliip of India in 1908 and an 
earldom at some date not known to his 
family. From September 19-14 onwards 
lie was in France on a con fidcntinl mission, 
at the request of Lord Kitchener, sub¬ 
sequently renewed by Mr. Asquith and by 
Mr. Lloyd GcoTge. The documents relat¬ 
ing to it remain under seal in the British 
Museum until 1981 together with Esher’s 
diaries for the first half of the War and 
other papers, but it is known that in 
1917-1918 he wus present at conferences 
with French ministers on military matters. 

After the return of peace in 1019, Esher 
devoted much time to literature and pub¬ 
lished some more biographical books, in¬ 
cluding loincas (1923), an informal bio¬ 
graphy of William Johnson Cory. He died 
suddenly 22 January 1930 at his London 
house, leaving a widow, two sons, and two 
daughters. I-iis family life was peculiarly 
happy, and, in particular, his relations 
with his younger son, Maurice, even while 
at Eton, as revealed in Esher’s published 
Journals and Letters , were rather those of 
a brother than a father. He was suc¬ 
ceeded as third viscount by his elder son, 
Oliver Sylvain Baliol (born 1881). 

Inheriting marked ability, great social 
gifts, and influential connexions, Esher 
possessed all the qualifications for success 
in public life except the conviction that 
ib was worth while. The first Viscount 
Esher had been spurred, by love arid by 
luck of independent means, to set his foot 
on the path that led him to professional 
eminencej the second, whose dislike of 
the clust of the arena outweighed his liking 
for power, might have returned to the 
earlier Brett tradition of enjoying life ns 
it came, without effort, had not his asso¬ 
ciation with the royal family pointed a 
way to the power without the dust, and 
justified him in recording, when refusing 
the viceroy ally, that, with Ills opportunity 
of influencing vital decisions at the centre, 
India foT him "would be (it sounds vain, 
hut it isn’t) parochial’. This inllucncc lie 
exercised behind a curtain, seeking neither 
personal advancement nor the interests 
of a political party, but only the public 
good ns he saw it—and his vision was 
acute. His work on the committee which 
goes by his mime and his effective backing 
of Lord Haldane’s army reforms at a 
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critical juncture made no mean contribu¬ 
tion to the Allied victory of 1018. 

There are three portraits of Lord Esher 
at Watlington Park, Oxfordshire, painted 
by Julian Storey, Edmund Brock, and 
Glyn Pliilpot in or about 1885, 1905, and 
1925 respectively. 

[Maurice V. Brett, Journals and Letters of 
Reginald Viscount Esher (to 1910), 2 vote,, 
1934; C. II. Dudley Ward, A Romance of the. 
Nineteenth Century , 1023; Sir Gerald Ellison, 
Lord Roberts and the General Stuff, in the Nine¬ 
teenth Century, December 1932; private infor¬ 
mation ; personal knowledge,] 

C. IIa anm. 

BREWEli, Siu ALFRED HERBERT 
(1805-11)28), orgiuiist and composer, the 
eldest son of Alfred Brewer, hotel pro¬ 
prietor, of Gloucester, by his wife, Cor¬ 
delia Dyer, was born 21 June 1805 nfc 
Gloucester. For three years (1877-1880) 
he was a chorister at the cathedral under 
Dr. Charles Harford Lloyd, whence he 
passed on to his earliest organistshrps, 
first at St. Catherine’s church, then tit 
St. Mary de Crypt. This early Gloucester 
phase ended in 1SS2. 

Except for that part of the following 
year (1883) during which Brewer held the 
first ‘open’ organ scholarship ever given 
at the Royal College of Music in London 
(where he studied under (Sir) Walter 
Pnnutt, (Sir) Frederick Bridge, and (Sir) 
Charles Villicrs Stanford), lie was in 
Oxford from 1882 till 1885. There he 
succeeded Purrutb us organist nt St. Giles’s 
church, and was, in addition, for two years 
organ scholar ut Exeter College. Despite 
ill health, those Oxford days were rich in 
experience for him : new music helped with 
new friendships to further his develop¬ 
ment. 

In 1885 a ‘domestic’ quarrel at Bristol 
Cathedral admitted young Brewer as 
organist there for a few weeks. But the 
episode scarcely counted for anything in 
his career. A more useful and permanent 
post came with bis appointment in 188G 
to St. Michael’s, Coventry. For six years 
there he did his purely ‘church’ work 
brilliantly; characteristically rebuilt the 
organ (with the help of Henry Willis, 
q.v.), and reorganised the Coventry Cho¬ 
ral Society. Then and there—as elsewhere 
later—he showed eagerness to improve 
upon things as he found them, lie was 
always progressive. Tonbridge School 
next felt the stimulus of his presence, 
during the years (I8U2 to 1890) in which 
he was director of music there. There, 
too, he rebuilt tlio organ. 
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Brewer was the obvious choice for 
Gloucester when, in December 1890, {Dr,) 
Charles Lee Williams resigned the organ¬ 
ist ship of the cathedral. Brewer eagerly 
welcomed the return to liis native city. 
He knew the tradition of the cathedral, 
its strength, and its weakness. He knew 
too—none more surely—where improve¬ 
ment was desirable. As successor to Har¬ 
ford Lloyd and Lee Williams he had to be 
a first-rate master of choristers: in the 
organ-loft the high technical standards of 
Samuel Sebastian Wesley [q.v.] had to 
be lived up to. In each sphere Brewer 
succeeded. Sound as a choir-trainer, he 
was superlative as a performer, His style, 
moulded under the iniluencc of Parrott 
and Lloyd, was settled; and his sense of 
fitness never deserted him in his perform¬ 
ances. 

Any Gloucester Cathedral organist is 
tempted to think that his most important 
work is the conducting of the Three Choirs' 
Festival, Probably Brewer thought so, 
and certainly none of his precursors did 
the work with so much distinction. The 
record of his eight festivals (from 1808 
onwards) reveals a finely progressive 
spirit. Under his hand, policy in relation 
to new works-—by Verdi, Elgar, Parry, 
Sibelius, Vaughan-Williams, Holst, Goos- 
sens, Bliss, and others—was advanced and 
courageous, while his powers of organiza¬ 
tion were n safe insurance against the 
risks of that policy. Yct in the judgement 
of many people the quality and worth of 
Brewer’s extra-festival work was finer 
still—ns in the founding and mnintennnce 
of the Gloucestershire Orchestral Society 
(1005 onwards) and, more especially, in 
the establishment of recitals in the cathe¬ 
dral for elementary school children, In 
such new fields he worked with zeal and 
success. 

As a. composer Btcwct was industrious, 
and touched upon many different styles. 
‘Einmaus’ (1001) and ‘The Holy Inno¬ 
cents’ (1004) were oratorios of a serious¬ 
ness and scope little suited either to his 
inclinations or his abilities. At the other 
extreme his songs often went dangerously 
far in concession to popularity. But be¬ 
tween these diverse styles there was 
another, far more ‘native’ to him. It is 
found charmingly expressed in the ‘Three 
Elizabethan Pastorals’ (1003), in ‘Sum¬ 
mer Sports’ (1010), and the song-cycle, 
‘Jillian of Berry’ (1021), and in innumer¬ 
able smaller works. 

Brewer wag elected F.R.C.O. in 1805 
and became an honorary R.A.M. in 1D0Q. 


He received the Dublin Mus. Bac. in 1897 
and the Canterbury Mus. Doc. in 1905. 
He was widely known as an examiner and 
adjudicator. He was city high sheriff of 
Gloucester for the year 1922 to 1923, and 
was knighted in 1020. 

Brewer married in 1894 Ethel Mary, 
(laughter of Henry William Bruton, of 
Gloucester, and had two sons and one 
daughter. He died at Gloucester, after an 
illness of only a few hours, 1 March 1928. 

[Gloucester Journal, 3 March 1028; A, II. 
Brewer, Memories of Choirs and Cloisters, 
1031; personal knowledge.] 

II. N. IloWKt.LSv 

BRIDGE, Sir CYPRIAN ARTHUR 
GEORGE (1839-1024), admiral, was born 
13 March 1839, at St. John’s, Newfound¬ 
land, the eldest son of the Veil. Thomas 
Finch Hobday Bridge, rector (afterwards 
archdeacon) of St. John’s, Newfoundland, 
by liis wife, Sarah Christiana, daughter 
of John Dunscomb, an aidc-de-cnmp to 
the governor of Newfoundland. On his 
father’s side Bridge was descended from 
a Flemish family settled in England in the 
twelfth century, and among his immediate 
predecessors he had associations with the 
sea service; two of liis grandfather’s 
brothers served in the navy, one of them 
under Rodney; liis grandfather was a 
midshipman in the East India Company’a 
and the Admiralty packet services; liis 
father was only prevented by short sight 
from adopting a sea life, and became 
chaplain to Admiral Sir Thom ns John 
Cochrane, governor of Newfoundland. 

Bridge came to England first in 1851, 
with a nomination for the navy given him 
by Admiral Cochrane, He was sent to 
school at Walthamstow House, passed in 
January 1853 the entrance examination 
for the navy—a test then of a very simple 
nature—and was appointed at once to 
the paddle-wheel sloop Medea, 850 tons, 
and, later, to the flagship Cumberland on 
the North American station. Early in 
1854 he was transferred to the Brisk , 
corvette, under Commander Beauchamp 
Seymour (afterwards Lord Alccster), and 
in her was sent into Northern waters on 
the outbreak of war with Russia, and was 
present at the operations in the White 
Sea of the squadron under Sir Erasmus 
Ommancy [q.v.]. 

In 1855 Bridge passed for midshipman, 
having served two years as cadet. 4 1 was 
still under sixteen years of age, but had 
been in three ships, had served on foreign 
stations, and lmd seen something of war.’ 
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He WHS next appointed to the Pclorus, ns a commander, but not yet of command^ 
again under Seymour, for service in the he -was promoted to captain. Four years 
East Indies, He took part in operations on half pay followed. During this time 
at Rangoon which continued for some Bridge’s attention was drawn to the 
years after the second Burmese War, and beginnings of the German navy, a subject 
in the Bay of Bengal and the Bed Sea on which lie wrote two papers in the 
made acquaintance with the old Indian Journal of the Boyal United Service Insti- 
navy, shortly afterwards dissolved, of the tution, Estimates for the German Navy for 
resuscitation of which as a fighting force the financial year 1871-187S (vol. xxi, 
lie was a constant advocate in later years. 187?) and On the Organization and Strength 
He became a mate in 1858, and a lieu- of the German Navy (vol. xxii, 1878), His 
tenant in 1859 at the age of twenty . Hnv- close study of foreign affairs led him to 
ing passed the necessary examinations, lie foresee by many years the menace of this 
joined the Algiers> line of battle ship, and new maritime power, and also the need 
in her served in the Mediterranean under for that redistribution of the British fleet 
bii William Fansluvwe Martin [q«v.]>whom which it ultimately brought about, 
later lie described as ‘the greatest flag During 1878 and 1870 Bridge served 
ofliccr since the Napoleonic Wars and an on Admiralty and War Office committees 
abler man than Lord St. Vincent.’ Iiis on heavy guns, on armour plates and pro- 
period of service in the Algiers was un- jcctiles 9 and on explosives; and for six 
eventful but highly instructive, for Adnu- months in 1881 he was a member of the 
ral Martin conducted a continuous in- ordnance committee. He was then offered 
vestigntion into fleet evolutions and the command of the Espicglc, on the Anstra- 
tactics of battle. After three years in the linn station. In that appointment he was 
Mediterranean Bridge served successively deputy commissioner for the Western 
in the Hawke on the Irish station, and the Pacific, and rendered a series of reports on 
Foam (1864—1807) in the West Indies. conditions in the islands which covered 
being now of eight years’ standing as a every field of activity mid interest, poli- 
licutenant, Bridge went to the Excellent ticnl, social, ethnological, and commercial, 
in order to qualify in gunnery: he did not, and testify to the breadth of his mind and 
however, serve as a gunnery specialist, for the acuteness of his perception. A note 
he was invited by Sir Alfred Ryder, second from the Admiralty hydrographic depart- 
iti command of the Channel fleet (18G8- meat in September 1884 remarked: ‘The 
1809), to act as his flag-lieutenant. In Espiegle sends us more information than 
April I860, at the age of thirty, he was any other dozen ships,’ 
promoted to commander. He had now seen Bridge returned from Australia ill vScp- 
sixteen years of service, mostly at sea. tember 1885. After six months on half 
In later life he contrasted the sea service pay he was appointed to command the 
of his younger days with that of more Colossus, the latest typo of battleship, and 
recent times, ‘ In the third quarter of the while serving in her prepared und sub- 
nineteenth century most ofljccrs and men mitted to the Admiralty a scheme for the 
were at sea from 250 to 800 days out of mobilization of the navy. He vacated this 
the 305, In the last quarter . . . there were command in 1888, and in 1880 was made 
not many officers and men who hud been director of the recently established Intelli- 
in blue water foT 90 days in the yenv,’ gcncc department at the Admiralty. This 
The importance of service at sea and of department fulfilled, within limits, the 
acquiring the habit of taking rcaponsibi- functions of a naval staff, an institution 
lity and risk was deeply impressed upon to which Bridge in his later years was 
him. A service which has to take the much opposed, holding the view that n 
risks of war must not, he considered, be staff of the military type was not adapted 
nurtured delicately in peace; and he, when to the needs of sea service. After fourteen 
in command, never slirank from taking and a half years in the rank of captain, 
such risks. Bridge reached flag rank in 1892. He 

After his promotion Bridge was ap- remained in his directorship for two and 
pointed to the Ca/cdonia in the Mediterra- a half years longer, and oil leaving the 
ncan. Two years of service in her were Admiralty in August 1894 was highly- 
followed by a year in the Cambridge, complimented by Lord George Hamilton, 
gunnery ship, a year in the Implacable , the first lord, on his ‘stable and well 
and two and a half years in the Audacious, thought out ’ work as director, 
flagship of Admiral Ryder in China. In In November 1894 Bridge hoisted his flng 
September 1877, with eight years’ service as commander-in-chief of tlic Australian 
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Squadron* He held the command, with throughout his life. It covered a wide 
his flag on board the Orlando , until 1898. period of modern history and thought and 
He was promoted vice-admiral in 1898, was by no means confined to naval affairs 
and was created K.C.B. in 1899, but —one of his earliest papers was on ‘Mcin- 
he had no further command until April oirs of the Marquis of FombaV (Edinburgh 
1001 when he was appointed commander- Ueviezv> July 1872)* The result of his 
in-chief in China. During the period of wide reading was that his opinions were 
his command the Anglo-Japanese treaty founded on a broad basis of recorded 
was concluded (1902); Bridge’s tact, experience. This gave him at once clear 
ability, and firmness were important con- vision and a consistency of view which 
tributions to the successful issue of the never amounted to tenacious adherence 
negotiations. He strongly opposed the to his own opinions. It was characteristic 
plan of establishing a permanent naval of his desire for truth that in the Trafalgar 
base at Weidmi-wci, which had come into controversy (1911-1912), having been the 
British hands in 1898, after the Chino- most pronounced opponent of Sir Henry 
Japanese War. In a paper on * The Supply Ncwbolt*s theory of the attack, he should 
and Communications of a Fleet’which he have warmly congratulated him on the 
read at the Hong Kong United Service result of the inquiry and expressed his 
Institution in 1902, he demonstrated that pleasure at signing the sentence against 
the quantity of stores needed by a squad- himself. With beliefs rooted in history 
ron in those waters was too great to be and principles distilled from experience, 
maintained in peace time, and that there- and with a desire to arrive at truth 
fore, whether a permanent base were only through honest investigation, Bridge 
established or not, a chain of supplies disliked profoundly a naval policy which, 
would be needed* Flying bases, he ex- in his view> not only conflicted with reason 
plained, have always had to be maintained and experience but also suppressed all 
and are almost certain to be in better attempts at discussion. This, in his words, 
positions for strategical needs than per- was n 4 dictatorship of the materia I ate’, 
manent bases erected in peace. This rea- meaning thereby a dictation of naval 
soning appears to have been accepted by policy by men of a school of thought the 
tlie Admiralty. Bridge reached the rank dominating idea of which was the posses- 
of admiral in 1903 and was promoted sion of instruments of war more power- 
G.C.B. He remained in command in fill than those of any possible opponent 
China until the spring of 1904, when he —in short, the subordination of the 
returned to England. He retired, having strategical factor to the mnteriul. Naval 
reached the age limit, 15 March 1904. architecture. Bridge held, should be ‘the 
Bridge served us an assessor on the handmaid of tactics’, and his views on 
international commission of inquiry into ship-building policy were to a great extent 
the Dogger Bank * incident * (October compressed within two short objective 
1904), and as a member of the Mcsopo- paragraphs: 

tamia commission of inquiry appointed ‘Have the smallest fleet that can do the 
in August 1910. During the European work which you want it to do: not the 
War he maintained a consistently opti- biggest that you can cajole or force the 
mis tic attitude, and wrote many letters taxpayers into granting the money for, ’ 
to the press rebuking pessimism and criti- ‘Build the smallest and least costly 
cism of British action at sea. In the con- ships that can play their part in war: not 
troveTsy which arose after the War con- the biggest that naval architects and 
cerning the size of fighting ships, Bridge engineers me able to design and build’ 
was a strenuous advocate of a reduction [Current History, New York, March 1921], 
In their size. He died at Coombe Pines Bridge’s political outlook was, con- 
fa house which he had built for himself formably to his sentiments, liberal. His 
on Kingston Hill, Surrey) 16 August 1924. w r as one of the names proposed for a 
Bridge married in 1877 Eleanor, daugh- peerage in the Parliament Bill crisis of 
ter of George Thornhill, of the Indian 1911. In 1910 Mr. Asquith spoke of him 
civil service; there were no children of as one of our most distinguished admirals, 
the marriage. ( *a man absolutely detached from the 

Bridge was widely read in many lan- various conflicting schools of the navy*, 
guages. lie read Latin, French, German, Ilis social gifts were considerable. Very 
and Swedish with facility and was ac- courteous, he was both a good listener and 
quainted with Italian and Spanish. His a good talker with a ready and sometimes 
study of war began early and continued caustic wit. He sought information at all 
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times and was quick to discern those who 
possessed it* 

Besides numerous contributions to the 
daily press, Bridge wrote, over a period 
of half a century (1872-1923), many 
articles on tactics, strategy, and naval 
policy in the reviews. His books were The 
Art of Naval Warfare (1007), Sea Power 
and Other Studies (1910), and Some Recol¬ 
lections (1918). lie also edited a History 
of ll\c Russian Fleet during the reign of 
Peter the Great by a contemporary English¬ 
man, 1724 (Navy Records Society, vol. 
xv, 1809), and wrote an important Admir¬ 
alty paper on British Pori Defence Policy 
(11)01). His correspondence and journals 
are lodged in the Nautical Museum at 
Greenwich. 

[Sonic Recollections (autobiography), 1018; 
private information ; personal knowledge.] 

II. YV. Richmond. 

BRIDGE, Sin JOHN FREDERICK 
(1844-1024), organist, composer, and musi¬ 
cal antiquary, was born at Oldbury, Wor¬ 
cestershire, December 1844, the eldest 
son of John Bridge, of Oldbury, by his 
wife, Rebecca Cox. Moving to Rochester, 
John Bridge was appointed a lay vicar in 
the cathedral choir. Frederick, at the age 
of six, was admitted probationer and 
began his education at the cathedral 
school, He remained in the choir until 
1850, his musical training being under 
Dr. John Larkins Hopkins [q.v.], the 
cathedral organist, to whom later lie was 
articled. 

On leaving the choir school, Bridge was 
appointed organist ol ? Sliorne church> near 
Gravesend, about 18(iO, and of St. Nicholas 
church, Strood, near Rochester, in 1801. 
lie studied composition under (Sir) John 
Goss for four years (18G3-1807). In 
1865, at the age of twenty, he was ap¬ 
pointed organist of Holy Trinity church, 
Windsor, where he was influenced and 
encouraged by (Sir) George Job Elvey 
[q.v.], organist of St. George’s chapel, 
Windsor. Mrs. Oliphant, the authoress 
[q.v.], who came to live at Windsor in 
1 SC0, also became interested in him, urg¬ 
ing him to compose and in ninny ways 
preparing him for bis career, A third 
fortunate friendship which Bridge formed 
at Windsor was with (Sir) John Stainer 
[q.v.|, a friendship marked in after years 
by the marriage of Bridge’s younger 
daughter to Stainer’s son, Edward. Bridge 
used to give lessons at the Lower School, 
Eton, during these years; he studied hard, 
nnd was elected a fellow of the Royal 
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College of Organists in 18G7. He com¬ 
peted unsuccessfully for the organistship 
of Queen’s College, Oxford, about 18G7, 
hut, spurred to further effort, graduated 
B.Mus. of Oxford in 1898 and D.Mns, in 
1874. 

In I860, when only twenty-four, Bridge 
was appointed organist of Manchester 
Cathedral, later joining the teaching staff 
at Owens College. Owing to his enthusi¬ 
asm, the standard ot‘ the cathedral music 
was improved, and his friend Sir William 
Houldsworth presented a new organ to 
the cathedral. 

In 1875 Bridge was appointed perman¬ 
ent deputy organist of Westminster Abbey 
on the retirement of James Turlc [q.vj 
from active work; he succeeded to the 
full poston TurJe’s death in 1882, Bridge 
reformed many unsound traditions in the 
choir, and the services soon became re¬ 
nowned through iiis marked gifts as a 
trainer of boys 1 voices. Outstanding inci¬ 
dents in his work at the Abbey were the 
direction of the music at Queen Victoria’s 
jubilee (1887), the Purcell commemora¬ 
tion (1895), King Edward VIPs corona¬ 
tion (conductor-in-cluef, 1902), the Or¬ 
lando Gibbons commemoration (1907), 
the national memorial service on the occa¬ 
sion of King Edward’s funeral (1910), the 
Samuel Sebastian Wesley commemora¬ 
tion (1010), King George V’g coronation 
(conductor-in-chicf, 1911), and the re- 
inauguration of Henry Vll’a chapel as the 
chapel of the Order of the Bath (3 018). 

In 1878 Bridge was appointed professor 
of organ-playing at the National Training 
School for Music, and ou the opening of 
the Royal College of Music in 1883 wns, 
on the nomination of the Prince of Wales, 
appointed professor of harmony and coun¬ 
terpoint, retaining this post until his 
death. In 1890 lie was elected Gresham 
professor of music at Gresham College, 
London. His lectures commanded large 
audiences, to whom his genial style and 
illustrations made an intimate appeal. 
His antiquarian sympathies naturally in¬ 
fluenced his choice of subjects, and he 
devoted untiring energy and research to 
the exposition of the works of Richard 
Bering, Henry Purcell, and others, and 
corrected many inaccuracies hitherto ac¬ 
cepted . His course of lectures at the Iloynl 
Institution in 1008 on ‘The musical refer¬ 
ences in Pcpys’s Diary’ attracted the 
attention of Dr. II. B. Wheatley, editor 
of the standard edition of the Diary, and 
at his suggestion Bridge took a prominent 
part in the formation of the Pepya dining 
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club 111 1608. He was lor many years a 
member of the Musicians 1 Company, be¬ 
coming master in 1802. As conductor of 
the Royal Choral Society from 1890 to 
1022 he was successful and popular. 

Bridge composed much church and 
choral music, among the more important 
of his works being ‘The Song of St. Francis 
of Assisi’ (Worcester, 1884), ‘Rock of 
Ages 1 (Birmingham, 1885), ‘Callirhoe’ 
(Birmingham, 1888), ‘The Repentance of 
Nineveh’ (Worcester, 1890), and a homage 
anthem for each coronation. The ‘Cen¬ 
turion’s Song’ from his cantata, 4 Bondi- 
cea’ was given at a Roj'al Philharmonic 
concert in 1882. His overture ‘Morte 
d’Arthur’ was performed fit Stocldev’s 
concert, Birmingham, in 1880. Bridge also 
composed and edited many carols, and 
was musical editor of the Westminster 
Abbey Hymn-book and the Wesleyan 
Hymn-book ; his long experience of the 
needs of a congregation ensured the wide 
acceptance of these hymns, and although 
lie was obliged to include in the Wesleyan 
book some tunes of which he did not much 
approve, his tact and good sense gained 
the goodwill of ah concerned. Bridge’s 
various primers on musical subjects be¬ 
came standard works, while his autobio¬ 
graphy, A Westminster Pilgrim (1018), is 
widely lcno>vn and esteemed. 

Bridge was regarded with affection by 
friends in many walks of life, while his 
sympathy for those less fortunate in his 
profession finds expression in an admirable 
organization, the Organists’ Benevolent 
League, founded by him in 1009. 

Bridge was knighted in 1897, receiving 
the M.V.O. in 1002, and the C.Y.O. in 
1911. Durham University conferred on 
him the honorary degree of M.A. in 1005, 
and in 1908 the university of Toronto 
that of Mus.D. He was married three 
times: first, in 1872 to Constance Ellen i 
(died 1879), daughter of John Lines 
Moore, of Hoxne, Suffolk; secondly, in 
1888 to Helen Mary Flora (died 1900), 
daughter of Edward Amplilctt, of Horn- 
Ley, Staffordshire; and thirdly, in 1914 to 
Marjory Wedgwood (died 1029), daughter 
of Reginald Wood, of Bignall 33nd, Staf¬ 
fordshire. By his first wife he had a son 
and a daughter, and by his second a 
daughter. He died at the Cloisters, West¬ 
minster Abbey, 18 March 1924. 

A cartoon of Bridge by 4 Spy ’ appeared 
in Vanity Fair 14 April 1004. 

[Sir J. F. Bridge, A Westminster Pilgrim, 
1918; private information; personal know¬ 
ledge.] W. G. Alcock. 


BRIDGEMAN, Sin FRANCIS 
CHARLES BRIDGEMAN (1848-1029), 
admiral of tlie fleet, the fourth son of the 
Rev. William Bridgeman Simpson, rector 
of Babworth, Nottinghamshire (who was 
nephew of Orlando Bridgeman, first Earl 
uf Bradford), by his wife, Lady Frances 
Laura Fitzwilliam, daughter of Charles 
William, fifth Earl Fitzwilliam [q.v.], was 
born at Babworth 7 December 1848. He 
resumed the family name of Bridgeman 
in 1896* He entered the Britannia as e 
naval cadet in 1802, and after serving as 
midshipman in the Pacific and the Chan¬ 
nel squadron, in 1808 went for nearly four 
years to the Blanche on the Australian 
station, being promoted sub-lieutenant in 
1809. Bridgeman was promoted lieuten¬ 
ant in 1873, and, having taken up gunnery, 
served for nearly four years on the China 
station in the Encounter as gunnery lieu¬ 
tenant: while doing the same duty in 
the Teflicrnirc in the Mediterranean ho 
was promoted commander in 1884, 
In tliis rank lie served in tlie Triumph, 
Sir Michael Culme-Seymour’s flagship 
in the Pacific, from 18S5 to 1888, and 
afterwards in the Excellent gunnery 
school until he was promoted captain 
in 1800. 

Bridgeman’s first ten years as captain 
were mainly employed as flag-captain to 
Sir Michael Cnhne-Seymour in the Chan¬ 
nel squadron, the Mediterranean, and at 
Portsmouth. In October 1900 he went 
on half-pay until January 1903, when he 
commissioned the Brake and joined Ad¬ 
miral (Sir) W. H. Fawkes’s cruiser squad¬ 
ron. In August of that year he was pro¬ 
moted rear-admiral* He hoisted his flag 
as second-in-command to Lord Charles 
Be re s ford in tlie Channel fleet for a year 
m June 1904, find in 1900 he again served 
as sccond-in-coimnuud to Bercsford, this 
time in the Mediterranean fleet. In March 
1907, having reached the rank of vice- 
admiral, lie wns selected as commander- 
in-chief of the newly formed home fleet, 
and held this command for two years with 
, his (lag in the new battleship Dreadnought. 
From 1910 until March 1911 lie was second 
sea lord at the Admiralty under Mr. Regi¬ 
nald M°ICcnna. He then returned as 
admiral to the command of tlie home fleet 
until December 1911, when he came back 
to the Admiralty as first sea lord under 
Mr. Winston Churchill, on the retirement 
of Admiral Sir Arthur Wilson. Twelve 
months later he resigned. On his resigna¬ 
tion he wns promoted G.C.B., having been 
created K.C.V.O. in 1907 and K.C.B. jn 
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1008 and promoted CLC/V.O. in 1911. Ill 
another year lie had reached the age limit 
of his rank and was placed on the retired 
list. On leaving the Admiralty he went 
to live ftt Copgrove Hall, near Leeds, his 
country scat, and rarely came to London 
except to attend court functions in his 
capacity as vice-admiral of the United 
Kingdom, to which he was appointed in 
1020 in succession to his old chiefs Sir 
Michael Culmc-Seymour. 

Bridgeman was a man of singularly 
handsome presence, and a fine sea officer 
with a great knowledge of the service. He 
was a strong supporter of the naval re¬ 
forms and strategic schemes of Lord Fisher 
[q.v.], and gave him loyal and valuable 
support in the formation of the home 
fleet originally created out of the reserve 
divisions at the home ports. When 
Bridgeman returned to its command 
in March 1011, it had been combined 
with the Channel fleet, and he did 
line work in organizing and training it 
for the duties which it was later to fulfil 
with the grand fleet during the European 
War. 

Bridgeman had had no previous ad¬ 
ministrative experience at the Admiralty 
before lie became second sea lord, but he 
was regarded as a man of sound judge¬ 
ment find commanded confidence in the 
licet. When Mr. Churchill became first 
lord and reconstituted the Board of Ad¬ 
miralty, he chose Bridgeman as his first 
sea lord—a post of exacting responsibility 
nt all times and especially so during the 
anxious naval situation of the years imme¬ 
diately preceding the European War. 
Bridgeman was a loyal supporter of Mr, 
Churchill in his plans for the constitution 
of a naval war staff, but his health became 
unsatisfactory, and at the end of a year 
the first lord found it necessary to require 
ins resignation on that account. Bridge- 
man loyally accepted the decision, but 
the form in which it was communicated 
to him caused much resentment, and was 
the subject of an acrimonious debate in 
the House of Commons. 

Bridgemau was popular in his home 
comity of Yorkshire, and after his retire¬ 
ment devoted himself to the pursuits of 
ft country squire. He married in 18S9 
Emily Charlotte (died 1922), daughter of 
Thomas Shi liner, of Wcsfccrgntc, Sussex; 
they had no children. He died at Nassau 
in the Bahamas 17 February 1920. 

[The Times, ID February 1020; Admiralty 
records; Hansard's Parliamentary Debates, 
1912.] V* W. Baddeley, 


(1844-1030), poet laureate, was bom at 
WnlmcT 23 October IB-14, the fourth son 
and eighth of nine children of John 
Thomas Bridges, only son of John Bridges, 
of St. Nicholas Court, Isle of Thunet. llis 
mother was Harriet Elizabeth, third 
daughter of the Rev. Sir Robert Afllcek, 
at the time of the marriage (1820) vicar 
of Silkstone, Yorkshire, who in 18U8 suc¬ 
ceeded a cousin ns fourth baronet and 
afterwards lived at Dalham Hall, Suffolk. 
The Bridges family had been substantial 
yeomen in the Isle of Tfianet since the 
sixteenth century, descending from the 
Rev. John Bridges or Brydges (died 1500), 
rector of Ilarbledown 1579-1589. At the 
end of the eighteenth century the family 
belonged to the class of which Edward 
Hasted (History . . , of Kent, vol. iv, 291. 
1700) says: 4 The farms throughout the 
island arc mostly large and considerable, 
and the farmers wealthy, insomuch that 
they are usually denominated gentlemen 
fart)levs on that account, as weli as from 
their hospitable and substantial mode of 
living. 1 ' Most of the family property came 
| into the hands of Robert Bridges's grand- 
I father and so to his father, and was sold 
under the will of the latter, who died in 
1853 nt the age of forty-seven when 
Robert was only nine years old. Thus 
Robert grew up under no necessity of 
earning a livelihood. 

During Bridges’s childhood the family 
lived at his hither's house, Rosebuds, 
Walmcr, which afterwards became n con¬ 
vent. This period is recalled by two of bis 
poems, ‘The Summer House on the 
Mound’ (A'etu Poems, 1899) and ‘Kate’s 
Mother 1 written in 1021 (New Verse , 
1920), and by many pictures and touches, 
especially in the Shorter Poems, of the sea, 
sky, cliffs, birds, and {lowers of the south 
coast. The year after his father’s death 
liis mother became the second wife of the 
Rev. John Edward Nassau Moles worth 
[q.v.], vicar of Rochdale, Lancashire, arid 
the vicarage was thenceforth Robert’s 
home. Meantime, in September I85d, 
before lie was ten years old, lie had been 
sent to Eton, where tie remained for nine 
years, and in liibi last winter played in the 
Oppidans’ wall and field elevens. Eton, 
especially its river, trees, and meadows, 
St. George’s chapel at Windsor with its 
music, and the companionship of eager, 
high-soulcd youth, fed and eon firmed the 
inborn aesthetic sensibility and mental 
energy which distinguished Bridges 
throughout liis life. During his later 
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school years his mind was exercised by 
religious problems and drawn towards 
‘Puseyite 1 views 3 principally by liis con¬ 
temporary, Vincent Stuckey Stratton 
Coles [q-v.], ‘pre-eminent 5 among Iris 
schoolboy friends ‘for his precocious 
theological bent and devotion to the cause' 
[Bridges’s memoir prefixed to Poems of 
-£>. Polben , 1911]. In January 1862 

Bridges's distant cousin, young Digby 
Mack worth Dolbcn, arrived at Eton, al¬ 
ready passionately and poetically religious. 
Bridges was captain of his house and be¬ 
friended Dolbcn* who in his turn both 
intensely admired liis elder cousin and 
eagerly sought to convert him to his own 
enthusiasms, above all to the dream of 
founding an Anglican 4 Brotherhoodof 
which Bridges writes; ‘lie was to decide 
everything, and I, who was to be the lie ad 
of the community, could never of course 
disagree with him.’ 

Bridges was immune to theological 
dogmas, but equally alive both to the 
beauty of holiness and to the holiness of 
beauty; hence liis affection for and at the 
same time independence of such friends 
as Dolbcn and Gerard Manley Hopkins, 
whose acquaintance he made at Oxford, 
whither he proceeded as a commoner of 
Corpus Christi College in October 18(53. 
Hopkins entered Balliol College as an 
exhibitioner the same term, and they both 
took honours in literac humaniores in 1807; 
Hopkins obtained a first class in Trinity 
term, Bridges a second class in Michael¬ 
mas term. Bridges was a distinguished 
oarsman, stroked the Corpus boat as 
second on the river in 1867 and again the 
same summer in a regatta at Paris,which, 
to liis distress, coincided with the death of 
Dolben from heart-failure while bathing 
in the river Welland. 

During his undergraduate career Bridges 
was, as he records (op. cit.), ‘drifting fust 
away’ from ‘the religious sympathies * of 
his Eton days, and becoming more in¬ 
terested in philosophy and natural science. 
In February 1866 Iris younger brother 
Edward died. They had been mutually 
devoted. Writing of Dolben’s monastic 
dreams he says: ‘The only definite plan of 
this kind which had seriously influenced 
me was an understanding between my 
younger brother and myself that we would 
always live together; and such was our 
affection that I think now [1909] that 
nothing but his early death could have 
prevented its realization. 5 Of this event he 
writes that it‘plunged me into deep sorrow 
at the time and considerably altered the 


hopes and prospects of my life ’; and it wns 
probably about this time that he resolved 
to study medicine, I-Ic had no intention of 
making this his lifelong profession; he 
pursued it mainly for the sake of know¬ 
ledge and human experience; and he wfla 
so far from concentrating ou his medical 
training that he spent much of his time 
both before and after being entered as a 
student at St. Bartholomew's Hospital 
(November 1809) in travel and literary 
studies abroad. Thus he travelled in 
Egypt and Syria and then, after an inter¬ 
val at home, spent eight months studying 
German in Germany with William Sunday 
[q.v.], who had entered Balliol as a com¬ 
moner in 1862, became scholar of Corpus in 
1863, and a fellow of Trinity College in 1800. 
He also made a tour in the Netherlands 
and was twice in France for some months, 
spending one winter in Paris, In 1874 he 
went to Italy for six months with his life¬ 
long friend, ITarry Ellis Wooldridge [q.v.], 
afterwards Slade professor of line art nt 
Oxford, an account of whom he contri¬ 
buted to this Dictionary, and to whose 
wide and accurate knowledge and dis¬ 
criminating taste in literature and the fine 
arts, especially music, Bridges gratefully 
acknowledged his indebtedness. 

From his schooldays Bridges had been 
devoted to music and poetry ; but, unlike 
most young poets, he was in no luirry to 
take the world into his confidence, lie 
preserved affectionate letters from Hop¬ 
kins, beginning in 1805, in which the latter 
writes of religion, music, and even his own 
poems. Yet apparently Hopkins was un¬ 
aware that Bridges wrote poetry at all 
until, in January 1874, he came upon 
Andrew Lang’s review of Bridges’s first 
published volume [C. C. Abbott, Leilas of 
CL M. Hopkins , i, 29]. Bridges writes of 
his later schooldays: 4 My own boyish muse 
was being silenced [1862-3] by my reading 
of the great poets. . . . What had led me 
to poetry was the inexhaustible satisfac¬ 
tion of form, the magic of speech, lying as 
it seemed to me in the masterly control of 
the material; it was an art which I hoped 
to learn 1 [Mc?noir of Dolbcn]. The whole 
passage is most significant for any appre¬ 
ciation of Bridges as a poetic artist, Evi¬ 
dently tliis hope was one great motive in 
his studies of French, German, and Italian 
literature, and the last-named particularly 
left distinct traces upon his own poetry. 
But whatever verses he wrote before his 
thirtieth year, hardly any of them ever 
saw the light. Of his first volume, pub¬ 
lished in 1873, he himself wrote that lie 
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Mvent to the seaside [Seaford] for two 
vyeckfl and wrote it there \ It was greeted 
with a long and appreciative review by 
Andrew Lang in the Academy of 17 
January 1874; but far from courting the 
popularis aura Bridges issued nothing 
ifloie in Ins own name for ten years except 
ft jcu d'c&prtt in Latin elegiacs for his 
ffieiuls at St. Bartholomew's Hospital in 

1870 and a contribution to a brochure, 
r fhc Garland of Rachel , privately printed 
in 1381 by his friend Charles Henry Olive 
Daniel [q.v.], afterwards provost of Wor¬ 
cester College, Oxford. Meantime, in 
1870, lie published anonymously The 
Growth of Love; A Poem in Twenty-four 
Sonnets, which was in great measure the 
fruit of his six months in Italy. Of these 
fionnets ten were dropped from subsequent 
editions, while six were much rewritten, 
rind many new ones added. 

Bridges actually began liis medical 
course at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital in 

1871 and graduated M.B. in 1874. He was 
house physician for one year (1875-1870) 
ta Dr. Patrick Black [q.v.], for whom he 
had great admiration and to whom he dedi¬ 
cated his Latin poem, of 558 lines, ‘Do 
Nosocomio Sti. Bartolomaci’. In 1877 lie 
was appointed casualty physician, a post 
which he held for two years; nnd lie con¬ 
tributed a trcnclmnt ‘Account of the 
Casualty Department’ to the Hospital 
Reports* of 1878, in which he recorded that 
he had seen 30,040 patients in the course 
of one year with an average of 1-28 
minutes given to each case, and had 
ordered over 200,000 doses of medicine 
containing iron. In 1878 Bridges was 
appointed assistant physician to the Hos¬ 
pital for Sick Children, Great Ormond 
Street, and afterwards to the Great Nor¬ 
thern Hospital in Holloway. I-Iis skill and 
acumen would have carried him far, but 
lie intended to retire at the age of forty, 
and even while in medical practice must 
have found a good deal of time for his 
favourite studies. Thus he published in 
1870 and 1880 two more sheaves of lyrical 
Poems % by the author of the Growth of Love, 
which were cordially, though not widely, 
noticed, the Academy reviewer complain¬ 
ing of his ‘cryptic, scrappy’ method of 
publication and, while praising his fresh¬ 
ness and technical perfection, somewhat 
deprecating his ‘experiments in a new 
prosody’. 

In London Bridges lived first at 50 
Maddox Street with Wooldridge, and after 
Dr. Moles worth’s dentil in 1877 made a 
home for his mother at 52 Bedford Square. 


In June 1881 his medical career was ended 
by an attack of pneumonia and empyema, 
from the effects of which he did not re¬ 
cover for eighteen months. In November 
he went to spend the winter in Italy and 
Sicily, and on his return in 1882 took his 
mother to live at the Manor House, Yat- 
tendon, Berkshire. Here, in 1884, he 
married Monica, eldest daughter of his 
neighbour, the architect Alfred Water- 
house [q.v.]—a union in which the poet’s 
charm and spiritual distinction were well 
mated with his wife’s, and his welfare 
guarded by her unselfish devotion, a 
devotion extended to the careful editing 
of his prose writings after his death. 

During the next "few years Bridges’s one 
son and two daughters were born; and at 
Yattendon he lived until 1004, pursuing 
poetry and music and congenial friend¬ 
ships with gusto, and producing, in col¬ 
laboration with Wooldridge and with the 
friendly consent of the rector of Yatten¬ 
don, Henry Charles Beeching, afterwards 
dean of Norwich [q.v], ‘The Yatten- 
don Hymnal’ (1895-1899), which was in¬ 
fluential in the contemporary reform of 
hymnody and the revival of sixteenth- and 
seventeenth-century music. Here, too, 
he wrote his eight dramas and quasi- 
dramas and his one long narrative poem, 
Pros and Psyche (1885), a version of Apu- 
Icius, as well as many lyrics, odes for music 
such us that in honour of Henry Purcell, 
and the first of his poems in quantitative 
verse, ‘Now in wintry delights’ nnd ‘No 
ethical system’ (1908). In 18S7 he con¬ 
tributed an essay ‘On the elements of 
Milton’s Blank Verse in Paradise Lost' to 
Beeching’s edition of the first book of that 
poem, and he followed this up in 1839 with 
j a brief pamphlet On the Prosody of Para¬ 
dise Regained and Samson Agonistes* Little 
noticed at the time, this masterly nnd 
original work was republished with addi¬ 
tions in 1893, reviewed with insight by 
Laurence Binyon in the Academy of 10 
March 1894 and, together with Bridges’s 
practice ns a poet, was the real inaugura¬ 
tion of a new development of English 
verse, in which the natural accentuation 
of the phrase was to reassert itself, pro¬ 
ducing a fresh flexibility of rhythm, and 
requiring for success a highly sensitive 
discrimination of sounds. Bridges con¬ 
stantly discussed these matters with 
friends, most fruitfully in earlier years 
with Hopkins and afterwards with \Y. J. 
Stone, whose tract on Classical Metres in 
English Ecrse (1899) excited his keenest 
interest. After Stone’s premature death, 
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Bridges added this tract, together with of liis essays, which was continued by 
his own criticism, to an enlarged edition of Mrs, Bridges after his death. In 1913 he 
Milton's Prosody (1901) j and he further founded the Society for Pure English in 
treated the subject in Ibatii Obscuri {Netu conceit with Bradley, Sir Walter ltaleigh, 
Quarterly , ii, iTanuary 1909 and Clarendon and Logan Pearsall Smith, though the 
Press lfilti), in his edition of the Poems of War postponed its activity until 1919, 

G. M. Hopkins (1918), and elsewhere, For the rest of his life this was, after 
Fxom the first Bridges was justly appro poetry, Bridges’s principal public interest, 
dated by contemporary and younger men ‘From the beginning he planned its policy, 
of letters, os reviews by Andrew Lang, chose its collaborators, and guided its 
William Watson, and J. W. Mackail destiny, and wrote its most important 
testify. In 1895 he was invited by a papers' [S.P.E. Tracis , no. xxxv, p. 500], 
strong list of supporters to stand for dec- His principal confidants were Mrs, Bridges 
tion to the chair of poetty at Oxford* This (in this as in other matters), Pearsall 
he declined to do; and he made no efforts Smith, and Bradley, whom Bridges called 
to get bis plays acted, although he wrote the 1 mainstay 1 of the Society, since 
Dcmetcr , a masque, for the students of ‘though he never wrote any entire article 
Somerville College, Oxford, to perform at foT it, he passed and censored all its 
the opening of their new library in June publications’. 

1004. In 1005-1006 he spent nine months These last words arc quoted from a 
in Switzerland for the sake of his wife’s Memoir of Henry Bradley, one of the few 
health, and in 1907 settled at Chilswcll but, in their kind, perfect appreciations 
House, which he built on Boar’s Hill over- which Bridges wrote. Three of these were 
looking Oxford. He published little during memorials of intimate friends, R. \V. 
his earlier years there, but a one-volume Dixon (1009), D. M. Dolbcn (1911), and 
edition of his Poems, excluding the plays, Bradley (1926), reissued in one volume, 
was issued in 1018. When, in 1913, he was Three Friends (1982): another of special 
appointed poet laureate, the general rend- note was John Keats , a critical essay, 
ing public was surprised, although little written in 1894 (privately printed in 1895) 
interested in an ollice reduced again to as an introduction to G. Thorn Drury’s 
insignificance by its Inst holder, Alfred edition of the Poems (1890). He wrote 
Austin [cj.v,], whose appointment had other occasional articles and lectures, 
probably been a mere reward for political always in a style which, without affcctn- 
journalism. The prime minister, Mr. As- tion, was strongly personal. In 1016 lie 
quith, unlike Lord Salisbury, was in- compiled The Spirit of Man , a collection 
tercsted in literature; but certainly the of passages in prose and verse ‘designed 
popular voice would have acclaimed to bring fortitude and peace of mind to 
Rudyard Kipling—and still more so when his countrymen in wartime’. This admit- 
only a year later the country was plunged able and successful anthology was es- 
into the European War, Bridges wrote pecially remarkable for the prominence 
about twenty poems concerned with the given to Aristotle and Shelley, than whom 
War, most of which were collected in his no two authors influenced Bridges more, 
volume October and other poems (1920); the one by his robust and. magisterial 
few of them would be preserved apart reasoning, the other by his impassioned 
from hte more congenial work. sense of bcanty smd joy. 

Bridges’s artistic and musical bent had In 1924 Bridges and his wife spent three 
long inclined him to an interest in English months at Ann Arbor as guests of the 
pronunciation and spelling as well as university of Michigan, and in the same 
prosody. He experimented in spelling in year his eightieth birthday was, marked 
successive issues of his poetry, thereby by the gift, from a distinguished group of 
delaying the recognition of its real poetic admirers, of a clavichord made for the 
quality while proving the sincerity of his occasion by Arnold Dolmetsch. At the 
purpose. As early as 1900 he broached end of 102x5 appeared New Fcrse, mostly 
to Henry Bradley [q.v.] a scheme for written in 1021, ‘a volume packed with 
introducing ‘an aesthetic phonetic script beauty and humour’ (Sir Henry Ncwbolt 
so like our present literary spelling and in The Times) and containing seven poems 
writing that any one with common eduea- in tlie writer’s latest manner, viz. ‘Nco- 
tion could read it’, and lie published his Miltonic syllables’. These are in theni- 
sclicmc in 1010 (English Association Es- selves small masterpieces while serving ns 
says, voh i). In 1020 lie began to introduce studies for the magnum opus upon which 
his new ‘symbols’ in a series of reprints lie embarked in July 1926. This was The 
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Testament of Beauty, which was published 
on the poet’s eighty-fifth birthday in 1929, 
rmrt achieved an instantaneous success 
both in England and the United States of 
America. The Testament of Beauty is a 
great poem, demanding too much intel¬ 
lectual effort ever to be popular, but full 
of passages which carry away any sensi¬ 
tive reader by their eloquence, wit, and 
beauty of sound and imagciy. It is unique 
ns the work of an octogenarian, able to 
sum up his aesthetic and spiritual experi¬ 
ence in ft poem surpassing all he had pre¬ 
viously written, not only in scope and 
significance but in vigour and freshness, 
Fortunate to the end, Bridges had just 
revised his poem for the second English 
edition before lie died at Chiiswcll 21 April 


made l>y Sir William Hothcnatein, of 
which examples arc published in his Eng¬ 
lish Portraits (1807) and Tmenty-four Por¬ 
traits (1920), and in The Portrait Drawings 
of W. Rothcnstein 1899-1926 (1020). A 
drawing by Rich aid Troncy (1012) is pre¬ 
fixed to the Oxford one-volume edition of 
Bridges’s Poetical Works (19111). A medal¬ 
lion profile was executed by Spicer Sim son 
in 1S22. 

No complete edition of Bridges’s works 
has yet appeared. The Poetical Works of 
Robert Bridges (1898-1905) contains poetry 
and plays previous to 1005. 

[The Times, 22 April 19110; Bridges’s pub¬ 
lished writings ; Letters of G. M. Hopkins, 
edited by C. C. Abbott, 10115 ; private informa¬ 
tion.] N. C, Smith. 


1030- 

No better portrait could be given of 
Bridges than that contributed to 2Vie 
Times (22 April) by Sir Henry NewboHu 
‘In presence Bridges was one of the most 
remarkable figures of his time ; there is no 
company in which lie would not have been 
distinguished. He had great stature and 
fine proportions, a leonine head, deep eyes, 
expressive lips, and a Culh toned voice, made 
more effective by a slight occasional hesi¬ 
tation in his speech. His extraordinary 
personal charm was, however, due to 
something deeper than these: it lay in the 
transparent sincerity with which every 
word and motion expressed the whole of 
of his character, its greatness and its 
scarcely less memorable littlenesses . . . 
none would have wished these away: they 
were not the flaws but the “grotesque” 
ornaments of his character. Behind them 
was always visible the strength of a tower¬ 
ing and many-skled nature, at once aristo¬ 
cratic and unconventional, virile and 
affectionate, fearlessly inquiring and pro¬ 
foundly religious.’ 

Bridges received the Order of Merit in 
1020; he was also an honorary D.Litt. of 
Oxford University and an honorary LU.D, 
of St. Andrews, Harvard, and Michigan 
universities, ami from 1895 an honorary 
fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 

An oil portrait of Bridges, painted by 
Charles Fursc in 1893, and a drawing by 
Aiming Bell, arc in the possession of Mrs. 
Bridges. An oil portrait painted by Lionel 
Muirlicftd from a photograph by F. Hollyer 
(1888), and another by Sir William Rich¬ 
mond (1011), arc in the possession of Lt.- 
Colonel A. Muirhcnd, Ilaselcy Court, Wal¬ 
lingford . A sketch by Will mm Stra ng, gold 
point on pink paper, is in the National 
Portrait Gallery. Many drawings were 


BROCK, Sm THOMAS (1847-1022), 
sculptor, was born at Worcester 1 March 
1847, the only son of William Brock, of 
Worcester, by his wife, Catherine, daugh¬ 
ter of William Marshall. Having received 
some teaching at the Government School 
of Design, Worcester, Brock in 1800 went 
up to London and became the pupil of the 
wcLL-known sculptor .Tolm Henry Foley 
[q.v.]. He left Foley’s studio, however, 
the next year in order to enter the Royal 
Academy Schools. In 1808 he exhibited 
for the first time at the Academy (ft 
portrait bust of R. W. Binns, F.S.A.), and 
in 1SG9 he gained the Academy gold medal 
in sculpture for his group 1 Hercules strang- 
ling Antaeus’; this was exhibited at the 
Academy in 1870, the j'enr in which Brock 
also produced his first portrait statue, that 
of Richard Baxter nt Kidderminster in 
the artist’s native county. When, in 1874, 
his first master Foley died, Brock under¬ 
took to complete certain of Foley’s un¬ 
finished works, such as the statues of 
Daniel O’Connell and Viscount Gougli for 
Dublin, and the statue of Earl Canning 
for Calcutta. In a sense Brock thereby 
directly succeeded to Foley’s practice as a 
much employed purveyor of monuments 
and official statuary; and for about half a 
century lie was industriously active in a 
similar capacity. 

Of Brock’s public monuments, London 
possesses statues of Robert Bailees (1880) 
and Sir Jtartle Frcrc (1888), both in the 
Victoria Embankment gardens; Sir J. E. 
Millais (statue) in the Tate Gallery grounds 
(1904); Sir Henry Tate, Brixton Oval 
gardens (ft bronze bust, 1005); Sir Henry 
Irving (statue) in the space north of the 
National Portrait Gallery (1010); the 
huge memorial to Queen Victoria in front 
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of Buckingham Palace (commissioned in 
1901, carried out in conjunction with Sir 
Aston Webb [q.v.J, and unveiled in May 
1911); Captain Cook (statue) in the Mali 
East End (1014); and Lord Lister, Upper 
Portland Place (a bronze with bas-reliefs 
on the pedestal, unveiled after Brock’s 
death in 1024), In London buildings there 
are the following statues: Sir Richard 
Owen in the Natural History Museum, 
South Kensington (1805), Gladstone in 
Westminster Hall (1002), Lord Russell 
of Killowcn in the Law Courts (1904), 
and Gainsborough in the Tate Gallery 
(1000); while in St. Paul’s Cathedral 
is Brock’s monument of Lord Leighton 
(a recumbent cfligy accompanied by 
allegorical ligusea of Painting and 
Sculpture). 

Outside London the most notable public 
monument executed by Brock is his eques¬ 
trian statue of the Black Prince at Leeds 
(1902). Kidderminster possesses by him, 
in addition to the Richard Baxter statue 
mentioned before, a statue of Rowland Hill 
(18S2). In Worcester Cathedral is his 
seated marble figure of Henry Philpott, 
bishop of Worcester (1899). There are 
several portrait statues by Brock in India, 
including Sir Richard Temple (3884) and 
Lord Sydenham (1915) at Bombay, and 
Brigadier-General John Nicholson at Delhi 
(1904), 

A long series of portrait busts was also 
produced by Brock: prominent among 
them is the bust of Queen Victoria which 
was exhibited at the Academy in the 
spring succeeding her death in 1901, and 
attracted much attention at the time; it is 
now at Christ Church, Oxford. There exist 
several other portrayals of Queen Victoria 
by him, including the heart on the 1897 
coinage, and a statue at Hove. Among 
Brock’s works of an imaginative character 
may be mentioned 4 The Moment of Peril’, 
a Red Indian on horseback spearing a 
serpent (I880-1S81, purchased by the 
Chantrey Trustees), and ‘Eve’ (marble, 
1000), both in the Tate Gallery; and * The 
Genius of Poetry’ (1889). 

Brock was elected A.R.A. in 1883 and 
lb A. in 1801, his diploma work being a 
bust of Lord Leighton (exhibited 1893)* 
On the occasion of the unveiling of the 
Queen Victoria memorial in 1011 he was 
created K.C.B. OthCT honours came to 
him in considerable numbers: he was an 
honorary D.C.L. of Oxford University 
(1909); an honorary A.lt.I.B.A. (1908); 
an honorary R.S.A. (1910); first president 
of the Royal Society of British Sculptors, 


founded in 1905; and membre d’hoimeur 
of the Societe dcs Artistes Francis. 

Brock died in London after an operation 
22 August 1922. He married in 1809 Mary 
Hannah (died 1927), only child of Richard 
Sumner, of Nottingham, and harl six sons, 
one of whom is the painter Will Brock, 
and two daughters. 

An artist of no great originality or 
inspiration, but capable at times of a 
vigorous and effective realism, Brock, ns 
his immense output shows, adequately 
fulfilled the requirements of a very large 
circle of patrons, In his style he further 
exemplifies the departure from the nco- 
classic formula which had been initiated 
by his master Foley; and lie has been well 
described as 4 the English representative 
of the more conservative aspects of French 
sculpture in the second half of the nine¬ 
teenth century’, 

[The Times, 23 August 1022; Algernon 
Graves, The Itoyal Academy of Arts, a com¬ 
plete dictionary of contributors and their xcork, 
vol. i, 1905 j subsequent Royal A cart tiny Ex¬ 
hibition Catalogues; C. It. Post, A History oj 
European and American Sculpture , vol. ii, 
1021 . Portrait, llaijal Academy Pictures, 1920; 
cartoon by ‘Spy’, Vanity Pair, 21 September 
1905.] ” T, Borunu/s, 

BROWN, HORATIO ROBERT 
FORBES (1854-1920), historian of Ven¬ 
ice, the elder son of Hugh Horatio Brown, 
of N ewhall House and Carl ops, Midlothian, 
by his wife, Guliclmhui Forbes, sixth 
daughter of Alexander Ranald,son Mac- 
donell [q.v.J, last chief of Glengarry, 
was born at Nice, then Italian territory, 
1(1 February 1854. Mrs. Brown, who was 
considerably younger than her husband, 
after his death took a house at Clifton for 
the education of her two sons, Horatio and 
Allan. Tile boys were entered at Clifton 
College, then under the bend mastership 
of Dr. John Percival [q.v.J, in 18Gb While 
at school Horatio Brown made the ac¬ 
quaintance of Jo I m Addington Symonds 
[q.v.J, who was living at Clifton, mill in 
18G9 gave lectures on the Greek poets to 
the Clifton College boys. The effect of 
these lectures on the boys is described in 
Brown’s Life of Symonds [ii, 4G-48J. Thus 
began an influence which Symonds, till his 
death in 1893, exercised over Brown’s 
intellectual tastes. 

From Clifton, Brown proceeded to New 
College, Oxford, with an exhibition which 
lie forfeited owing to tw r o failures to pass 
responsions. He was, however, encouraged 
to read for literae hnmaniores , in which lie 
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obtained a second class in 1877. He did 
not proceed to a degree, anc] consequently 
in the course of time became senior com¬ 
moner of New College, a position which he 
used to say nothing but death or bank¬ 
ruptcy could take from him. He thought, 
however, that he would have made ft good 
fellow of All Souls. The lew surviving 
among his contemporaries remember him 
ns ‘pleasant and sociable . . . having 
artistic tastes which he could afford to 
indulge*j and as ‘a fair-haired, breezy 
out-of-doors person with a crisp Highland- 
Scottish speech’. Among his contem¬ 
poraries was (Sir) Herbert Warren (also 
n Cl Etonian), afterwards president of 
Mawlnlcn College, who wrote Brown’s 
obituary notice in The Times . 

In 1877 Newhall House was let, and 
Brown’s circumstances never allowed him 
to live there again. In the same year the 
Synionds family removed to Davos. It 
may have been tins example which decided I 
Brown and his mother to settle at Venice, 1 
This they did, after trying Florence (where 
Mrs, Brown’s relatives, the Misses Forbes, 
lived), in 1879. The Browns first took an 
apartment on the Grand Canal, in the 
pulazzo Bnlbi-Valicr. Before long, how¬ 
ever, they bought a block of buildings on 
the Zattere, inhabited by a number of 
tenants, whom they had difficulty in 
ejecting. They were left with a high, 
narrow building something like a ship. 
It commanded the shipping on the Giu- 
dccca canal and the Giiulecca itself oppo¬ 
site. In the course of these migrations 
Brown had made the acquaintance of a 
gondolier, Antonio Salin, whom lie now 
transported with his family to the back 
parts of his house, which he called Cu 
Tori’cscila, from the name of the side-canal 
ns given on an old map. Brown, unlike 
most tourists and literary men, saw Venice 
through the eyes of bis gondolier and his 
gondolier’s friends, with whom he spent 
much of his time, playing ire se.tle (a game 
of cards) and bocce (bowls) and drinking 
tlic wine of Padua at an asteria behind the 
house. 

The result of this five years’ experiencej 
was Brown’s first book, Life on the Lagoons 
(1884). The qualities of this admirable 
account of Venetian life cannot be better 
expressed than in soniclincs oCR. L. Steven¬ 
son, who had met Brown at Davos, The 
reference to *y out spirited and happy hook 
. . ■ your pages clear as April air’ is con- 
tnined in Underwoods, xiii (1887). Brown 
answered Stevenson’s epistle in verses of 
his own [Drift, p. 98, 1900]. In Life on the 
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Lagoons the description of the view from 
Monte Pnvionc in the Venetian Alps and 
the t Voyage of the Dcppi\ which caught 
Stevenson’s eye, have perhaps most magic. 
In 1801 a new publisher cut the book 
down in order to adapt it for use os a 
guide-book; the omitted pieces were in¬ 
cluded by Brown in In and Around Venice 
(190,7) with sketches of places in the 
Veneto, one of which, a description of the 
country-place of a Venetian patrician 
(where Brown went to buy wine), caused 
some talk. 

In 1888 died 11 aw don Imbboek Brown 
[q.v.], who had not left Venice since he 
came there in 1388, and who bad in 1802 
been commissioned by the British govern¬ 
ment to calendar such of the Venetian 
state papers, preserved at the Frari, as 
concern English history. His calendars, 
chiefly of the reports sent home by the 
Venetian ambassadors in London, lmd 
reached the year 1758 and were brought 
down to 1580 by his executor, G. Caven¬ 
dish Ben thick. I-Ioratio Brown—be was 
no connexion—was appointed to succeed 
him, and between 1894 and 1005 lie com¬ 
piled calendars coveting the years 1581 to 
1(>13. He occupied his mornings with the 
painful task of transcription and cpilo- 
mimtion, and more or less liked the work. 
I-Ie would return home for lunch, and then 
set out on the soli to giro in the Fisolo (his 
sandolo) with Antonio to the Lido, then a 
neatly deserted sandbank. ITis life was 
settled: the calendars, his servants and 
tlicir interests, the English church in 
Venice, the consul’s calls and messages, 
the English colony (of which Sir A. 1L 
Lnyard [q.v.] mid his wife were then 
leaders), and innumerable persons passing 
through with introductions—soldiers, dip¬ 
lomats, Indian officials, and simple tourists 
-—gave him plenty to do. Ilis Monday 
receptions were attended by Venetians as 
well as by members of the somewhat mis¬ 
cellaneous English colony, He was fond 
of climbing, belonged to the Venetian Al¬ 
pine Chib, and sealed peaks in Switzer¬ 
land, the Tyrol, and the Friiihm Alps. 

Brown’s appointment at the Frari had 
the result of turning his attention from 
literature to history. Sir Richard Lodge 
says: ‘My impression is that Brown’s 
original tastes and interests were literary 
rather than historical. His work in the 
archives compelled him to turn to history 
and to become n very competent historian. 

I He lmd no academic training in modem 
history, and he never had to tench it. The 
[result was that in his historical writings 
121 
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there was always a little of wlmt some 
people would call “amateurishness", but 
which was really the freshness and vigour 
of one who was exploring hitherto rather 
unfamiliar fields—refreshing in contrast to 
the rather blasi treatment of most aca¬ 
demic historians* There can be no doubt as 
to the value of his interpretation of Vene¬ 
tian history. No other Englishman could 
have written with equal authority and in¬ 
sight on the subject. 1 Brown produced 
Venetian SIndies (1887), a collection of 
articles on historical subjects, a formal 
history, Venice , an Historical Sketch (1803, 
compressed as the Venetian Republic , 1902, 
which Edward Armstrong [q,v.] declared 
was his best book), some chapters in the 
Cambridge Modern History (vol. i, 1902, 
and vol. iv, 1005), and Studies in the His¬ 
tory of Venice (2 vols., 1907),his most sub¬ 
stantial work. Towards the end of his life 
lie wrote a chapter for the Cambridge 
Medieval History (vol. iv, 192.3), Although 
a professional researcher, he was not an 
antiquary; he used to say that the facts 
in his history came from the works of 
Samuele Romania. His interest was in 
politics and political theory, as, for in -1 
stance, the relations between the Serene 
Republic and the Holy See, and he pro¬ 
jected a book on Paolo Sarpi, on whom lie 
delivered the Taylorian lecture at Oxford 
in 1000. As a recognition the university of 
Edinburgh conferred on him the degree of 
LL.D., which he greatly appreciated. 

Brown T s researches at the Frari had 
another result. He dis covered the registers 
of printed books, the laws of the Republic 
dealing with publishing, and other docu¬ 
ments relating to the book trade—all un¬ 
published. ITc had these transcribed, and 
prefixed to them chapters on the early 
printers and their production in The Vene¬ 
tian Printing Press (1301). The experts in 
possession of this field were not cordial to 
the newcomer, and Symonds disapproved 
of his spending time over bibliography. 
The value of the documents, however, 
cannot be denied. 

In 1893 Symonds died in Rome, having 
appointed Brown his literary executor. In 
1895 Brown’s John Addington Symonds> a 
Biography appeared. It cost him pain ns 
well as labour. Up till then he had paid 
yearly visits to Davos in the winter; and 
Symonds, who was often in Venice, rented 
the mezzanino of C h Torre sella. 

During his first years in Venice, Brown 
had been something of a Bohemian. As 
time went on lie went more into the world, 
both in Venice and in Midlothian* He 


visited England every summer, and spent 
some time in Oxford, looking up old 
friends and making new ones, such as 
Edward Armstrong and William Holden 
Hutton [q.v.]. With undergraduates he 
had an astonishing success, winning their 
confidence with ease. He continued to 
write, although hampered by failing sight. 
He brought out Letters and Papers of John 
Addington Symonds in 1923 and a book on 
Dalmatia as late ns 1025, In 1909 he lost 
his remarkable and venerable mother. She 
was cremated, as he was in his turn, on 
the cemetery island of San Michele. He \m\ 

longsincc acquired a position of influence in 

his quarter, San Gregorio, and lie received n 
commendation from Pius X (who had been 
patriarch of Venice) when he and life 
1 gondolier and his gondolier's family knelt 
before the Pope in the Vatican, 

The European War put an end to these 
occupations. For some time Brown stayed 
in Venice, opening his house ns a refuge to 
the poor of the quarter when a bombard¬ 
ment was threatened. ‘My duty*, he said, 
‘is to appear at the top of the stairs and 
say calma, calma , calma' As there are no 
Venetian cellars, the shelter was illusory, 
When the capture of Venice seemed immi¬ 
nent he said lie could not face an Austrian 
prison, and went first to Florence and then 
to Scotland, where he lived among the 
military at the New Club in Edinburgh or 
in his own village of Carlops. 

Brown returned to Venice in 1919, des¬ 
tined not to see England again. Venetian 
society was not cordial immediately after 
the War; his sight was failing, and required 
an operation at Zurich, and his income 
had diminished. Newhall was without o 
tenant, and he had to sell Ch Tor reset la, re¬ 
taining the mezzanirto , He assisted in the 
arrangements for the visit of King George 
V to the Asingo battlefields in 1923. 

In March 1925 Brown lmd a severe heart 
attack, from which he recovered, thanks to 
the skill of his doctor and the devotion of 
his servants. His last year w r as serene; his 
estate had been sold, and he wrote: ‘the 
doctor says I may be tlic same man again, 
but I doubt it, and am content to go on for 
two or three years, like Epicurus 1 Gods, 
neither giving nor taking trouble, 5 He was 
not allowed so long, and died 19 August 
192G at his doctor's house at Belluno, 
where he had gone to escape the heat. 
There is a monument to him in the "English 
church at San Vto. He never married. 

Brown was fond of his kind, had a strong 
faculty of admiration, and a large heart. He 
was a good scholar and read Greek fluently. 
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TfiTbooks which he knew he absorbed j to 
write verse, lie said, was the greatest plea¬ 
sure in life 5 he had a tenderness fox minor 
poets, saying that ‘they were more like us’ 
(such as i\ E. Brown, his Clifton master, to 
whose works lie contributed an introduc¬ 
tion in 1908). In his last years lie acquired 
a taste for Boss net. 

[The Timex, 21 August 1020; Scottish His - 
tofical HeviciO (containing nn account by 
Uyhw;i\ of Ncwhall and Curlops), April 1010; 
unvote information; personal knowledge.] 

1 T. W. Allen. 

BROWNE, EDWARD GRANVILLE 
(1802-1020), Persian scholar and Orien¬ 
talist, the eldest son of Sir Benjamin Chap¬ 
man Browne, civil engineer, by bis wife, 
Annie, daughter of Robert Thomas Atkin¬ 
son, of High Cross H ouse, Nc\v castl e-opon- 
Tyne, was born at Ulcy, near Durslcy, 
(JJoueestershire, 7 February 1802. He was 
educated at Trinity College, Glcnnlmond, 1 
tu\d at Eton, His sympathy with the 
Turks in their gallant struggle against 
lhissia led him in 1877 to study Turkish, 
thereby awakening his interest in Oriental 
matters. On leaving Eton, he proceeded 
to Pembroke College, Cambridge, where 
he read for the natural sciences tripos with 
a view to taking up medicine, at the same 
time continuing his study of Oriental 
languages. He took the natural sciences 
tripos in 1882, and the Indian languages 
tripos in 1884. lie spent the long vacation 
of 1884 in Constantinople, and on his 
return studied at St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, London, until 1887, qualifying 
M.B. in that year. 

In 1887 Browne was elected to a fellow¬ 
ship at Pembroke College, and this enabled 
him to pay his first and, ns it turned out, his 
only visit to Persia (October1887 to October 
1888); this country became thenceforth 
the central object of his studies and the 
absorbing interest of his life. He visited 
Tabriz, Teheran, Isfahan, Shiraz, Jezd, 
and ICirman, avoiding European society as 
much ns possible, and throwing himself 
with cvcr-increasing interest into the com¬ 
pany of Persians, mystics, dervishes, and 
Kalamini's, whose friendship and confi¬ 
dence lie gained to a degree hitherto 
unparalleled. On his return from Persia 
in 1888, lie was appointed university 
lecturer in Persian at Cambridge. In 
M)02 lie was elected Sir Thomas Adams 
professor of Arabic. He lived in Pembroke, 
in the rooms once occupied by the younger 
Pitt; but on his marriage in 1900 to Alice 
Caroline, daughter of Francis Blackburne 


Danidl, he moved to a house in Trumping- 
ton Road, where lie spent the remainder 
of his life. 

On the eve of his departure for Persia, 
Browne had happened to come across the 
writings of Count Gobmcmi, and the des¬ 
cription which he found there of the rise 
of the Babi movement gave him a new 
object for his journey. He was spellbound 
by the story of the courage and devotion 
shown by the Bab and his faithful fol¬ 
lowers, and lit once resolved to make a 
special study of this movement. As be 
himself said, whereas lie had previously 
wished to visit Shiraz because it was the 
home of Hallz and Sa’di, lie now wished to 
see it because it was the birth-place of 
Mirza Ah Muhammad, the Bab. He ivns 
eager to discover the nature of doctrines 
which could inspire so much heroism, and 
felt convinced that lie would find among 
the Persians many still living who had 
known the Bab personally. The story 
down to 1852 had been adequately and 
eloquently told by Gobinenu. It became 
Browne’s object to continue the narrative 
from that date, and for some years after 
his return from Persia he contributed 
articles dealing with the Bnbis to the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, and 
published in 1801 A Traveller's Narrative, 
written to illustrate the Episode of the Bab, 
and in 1893 The new history oj Mirza All 
Muhammad , the I1ab> translated from the 
Persia?!. He also published in 1803 A 
Year amongst the Persians, which, although 
it is now included among the foremost 
classics of travel in English literature, did 
not at the time attract tlic attention which 
it deserved, and was not reprinted until 
1920, after his death. 

Having made excellent use of all the 
material gathered during his stay in Per¬ 
sia, Browne now turned his attention to 
the history of Persian literature, and, in a 
number of important contributions to the 
sJournal of the Royal Asiatic Society, laid 
the foundations of his great Literary His¬ 
tory of Persia until the time of Firdausi* of 
which the first volume appeared in 1002, 
and subsequent volumes in 1900, 1020, 
and 1924. The work marks a turning-point 
in the study of Persian history anil litera¬ 
ture, and is unlikely for many yeors to be 
superseded ns the standard authority on 
the subject. Browne’s greatest service lay 
in his exhaustive analysis of original 
sources. His knowledge of the Persian 
language was unrivalled, and his reading 
I covered the whole field of Persian and 
| Arabic literature. No man of his gencra- 
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tion did more to enhance the prestige of 
his country in this field of scholarship. 

Browne’s early medical studies wctc 
often turned to good account in connexion 
with his Oriental researches. His Fitz¬ 
patrick lectures, delivered at the Royal 
College of Physicians in 191® and 1920, and 
published in 1021 under the title of Ara¬ 
bian Medicine, form the most notable 
product of his combined studies in these 
two subjects. 

Apart from the many books anil articles 
which bore his name, Browne was respon¬ 
sible for the publication of many Persian 
texts, several of which he produced nt Ids 
own expense. Among the most valuable 
and onerous of the tasks which he under¬ 
took was the editing of the History of 
Ottoman Poetry, written by his friend Elias 
John Wilkinson Gibb [q.v,]. Of this 
important work only one volume had up- 
peared when Gibb died in 1901. The task 
of seeing through the press the five remain¬ 
ing volumes was one upon which few 
men would have had the unselfishness to 
embark. The most arduous part was the 
verification and identification of the Turk¬ 
ish originals of the many poems translated 
in the course of the five volumes. In order 
to perpetuate the memory of her son, 
Mrs. Jane Gibb left a sum of money to be 
used for the publication of texts and trans¬ 
lations of Turkish, Arabic, and Persian 
books, and with this object in view 
Browne, with five other scholars, estab¬ 
lished in 1004 the E. J. W. Gibb memorial 
fund; he remained the moving spirit of 
the trust up to the time of his death. 

From the days when Browne’s sym¬ 
pathies with the Turks were first aroused, 
down to the end of his life, politics con¬ 
tinued, in the midst of his academic 
studies, to engross much of his time and 
thought. When the Persian revolution 
broke out in 1005 he followed events in 
Persia with the greatest interest and sym¬ 
pathy. lie was instrumental in forming 
the Persian Committee, corisisfcingof mem¬ 
bers of both Houses of Parliament, which 
exercised considerable infiuencc on public 
opinion. By utilizing the valuable material 
lie had collected, and the information he 
had gathered from his extensive corre¬ 
spondence with Persian friends, lie was 
able to publish A Short Account of Recent 
Events in Persia (1900), A History of the 
Persian Revolution 1005-1009 (1910), and 
The Press and Poetry of Modem Persia 
(1014). Ills object in all these publications 
was to serve Persia by explaining to the 
West the new spirit of sound nationalism 


which had suddenly revealed itself in that 
country. 

At Cambridge, as lecturer and professor 
Browne quickly made his personality felt. 
He was able to achieve much for the pro¬ 
motion of Oriental studies in the univer¬ 
sity, and was mainly responsible for the 
creation of a school of living Oriental 
languages in Cambridge, in connexion with 
the training of candidates for the Sudan 
political service and the consular service 
in the Near East. Tie also undertook ua 
n labour of love the wearisome task of 
cataloguing the Mohammedan manu¬ 
scripts, both in the University Library and 
in the libraries of several of the colleges, 

In middle fife Browne became possessed 
of considerable wealth, and was then able 
to give full piny to his natural generosity, 
especially in the direction of helping in¬ 
digent—and it is to be feared at times 
quite undeserving—Orientals. He was 
without worldly ambition and was entirely 
absorbed in his work, though this did not 
prevent him from becoming a devoted 
husband and father. In politics he was 
a fearless upholder of the weak against 
the strong. He became, for example, an 
ardent champion of Irish Home Rule, and 
a Hitter enemy of Russia because of her 
designs on Turkey and Persia. It thus 
often happened that he was opposed to the 
policy of the British government, and it 
was on this account that his unique know¬ 
ledge of the Near and Middle East was not 
turned to better public account. 

Browne’s capacity for mastering Oriental 
languages was very remarkable, and he was 
among the very few Europeans who could 
write a correct letter with equal facility In 
Arabic, Persian, or Turkish. Ilis memory 
was exceptional and his fund of quotation 
inexhaustible- He had the Boswellian gift 
of recalling whole conversations—a gift 
which contributed very largely to the 
value and interest of his Year amongst Iht 
Persian The Persians them sc] ves held him 
in the deepest affection and veneration, and 
his name is not likely to be soon forgotten 
in their country. On attaining his sixtieth 
birthday he received a number of remark¬ 
able tributes from leading men in Persia, 
and A Volume of Oriental Studies, edited by 
Sir T. W, Arnold and IL A. Nicholson, 
to which scholars of every country contri¬ 
buted articles, was presented to him. 

In November 1924 Browne was sud¬ 
denly stricken by a severe heart a Hack, 
which brought his intellectual activities lo 
an end. In June 1925 his devoted wife, 
worn out with constant anxiety, suddenly 
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coriojised and died. He never rallied from 
the blow, and survived her by only six 
months, dying at Cambridge 5 January 
1020 . He left two sous. 

Browne was elected F.B.A. in 1903 and 
FJI.C.P. in 1011. 

[The Times, G January 1026; Introductory 
Memoir by J. 13. Atkins in A Persian Anlho - 
jo^y, king Translations from the Persian by 
Edward Granville Broivnc , cd. Sir 15. D. Ross, 
11)27; personal knowledge.] E. X). ltoss. 

BROWNE, GEORGE FORREST 
( 1833 - 1980 ), bishop of Stepney and later 
of Bristol, elder son of George Browne, 
proctor of the ecclesiastical court at York, 
by bis wife, Aruie, daughter of the Rev. 
Robert Forrest, precentor of York, was 
born in that city 4 December 1833. He 
received his early education at St. Peter’s 
School, York, afterwards proceeding to 
Catharine Hall, later called St. Catharine’s 
College, Cambridge. Here be came under 
the influence of the master of the ball, 
Henry Philpott [q.v.], who combined per¬ 
sonal chuirn with learning and remarkable 
capacity for business and administration. 
The two men were similar in character, 
and Philpott always remained Browne’s 
ideal. In 185G he graduated as thirtieth 
wrangler, and in the next year obtained 
a second class in the theological examina¬ 
tion, which was not yet a tripos. In 1858 
he was ordained, and in 1SG3 became a 
fellow and assistant tutor of St. Catha¬ 
rine’s. Between degree and fellowship he 
went as a master to Trinity College, 
Glcnalmond. There Browne was very 
happy, and in after life lie often expressed 
liis thankfulness for the opportunity of 
appreciating Cambridge from outside be¬ 
fore returning to live there as a teacher. 

In 18G5 Browne vacated his fellowship 
on his marriage with Mary Louisa, eldest 
daughter of Sir Join) Stewart lli chard son, 
thirteenth baronet, of Pitfour, Perthshire. 
Then began his most important work in the 
university. He was proctor, either junior or 
senior, three times between 1870 and 1881. 
In 1867 he was appointed chaplain of St. 
Catharine’s, in 18(h) rector of Ashley-cum- 
Silvcrlcy, Cambridgeshire (which living 
he held till 1875), and in 1871 secretary 
of tile Local Examinations Syndicate. In 
the last capacity he showed his energy 
uwl skill as a pioneer, as he also showed it 
nil or wards in promoting the higher educa¬ 
tion of women at Cambridge. He was the 
hr.st editor, in 1870, of the Cambridge Um- 
vemty Reporter , and ill 1874 lie began to 
serve on the council of the Senate, where 
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Ids now matured business ability proved 
invaluable. The University Commission 
had the benefit of his services from 1877 
to 1S81, Browne proving an ideal secretary 
to that body, in its task of university 
reform. He also served on the Cambridge 
town council and on the bench. In 2887 
there came to Browne a chance to develop 
his skill in archaeology, one of his many 
interests, for he was elected to the Disney 
professorship of archaeology in the uni¬ 
versity. In that year he was made an 
honorary fellow of St. Catharine’s College. 
In 1891 lie was appointed a canon of 
St, Paul’s Cathedral, and received the 
honorary D.C.L. degree of Durham Uni¬ 
versity ; in 1893 he became secretary to the 
London Diocesan Home Mission. Two 
years later the new suffragan bishopric of 
Stepney found in Browne the right man to 
till that not easy position. On his eleva¬ 
tion to a bishopric he received the degree 
of D.D. at Cambridge. After two years 
at Stepney, Bishop Browne was translated 
(1897) to the diocese of Bristol, The times 
were difficult, but tlie new bishop was 
popular, successful, and happy. He 
resigned in 1914, and lived in retirement 
until his death, .1 June 1930, He received 
the honorary degree of D.D. from Oxford 
University in 3 908, and he was elected n 
fellow of the British Academy on its 
foundation in 1903. lie died, and was 
buriecl, at Bcxhill-on-Scu. His wife, by 
whom he had two sons and three daugh¬ 
ters, died in 1903. 

Browne’s published works include: Ice- 
cavcs of France and Switzerland (1805); 
The Venerable Bede (1879, new edition 
1919); Notes an Mordc Wcannoulh Church 
(1880); The Church in these Islands before 
Augustine (1894); Angus/trie and liin 
Companions (1895); The Conversion of the 
Heptarchy (1890); Theodore and Wit frith 
(1897); 1Hstory of Sl< Catharine's College 
(1992); Boniface of Crcditon (1905); The 
Recollections of a Bishop (1915). He made 
a special study of runic stones, and pub¬ 
lished The I lam Crosses (1889) and The 
A n c i en I Cross Sh afts of B nv c ast hand Rulh- 
wdl (1917). Iu 1923, when nearly ninety, 
he produced nil edition of FkhhForbcs 
Family Charters, 1345-1727. 

Broivnc was fond of liy-fishing and 
mountain-climbing, being president of the 
Alpine Club in 10OJ; but lie found bis best 
recreation in change of work. His versa¬ 
tility was remarkable ; archaeology and 
history were to him a source of great 
pleasure, affording welcome and health- 
giving relief from the strain of administra- 
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tion. It is pe t haps wrong to speak of 
‘strain 1 , for Dr. Philpott had tanglit him 
to value and Love official duties, and not 
to consider them a mere means to an end. 
For this Teason his real life was his public 
work; but in spite of this, perhaps because 
of it, he won all hearts by his courtesy, 
sympathy, and lively personality. 

[Browne’s Recollections of a Bishop , 1015; 
private information; personal knowledge.] 

W. II. S. Jones, 

BROWNING, OSCAR (1887-1028), 
schoolmaster, fellow of King's College, 
Cambridge, and historian, was born in 
London 17 January 1837, the third son of 
William Shiptou Browning, a merchant, 
by his wife, Mariana Margaret Bridge, 
aunt of Sir Cyprian A. G. Bridge [q.v.]. 
There is a tradition, unveriliable, but borne 
out by some of his characteristics, that 
an eighteen til-century ancestor on his 
mother's side had introduced & strain of 
Jewish blood. Six months after Brown¬ 
ing’s birth, his parents moved from London 
to one of the canons’ houses in the pre¬ 
cincts of Windsor Castle. In 1850 he was 
elected a scholar of Eton, lvte tutor being 
William Johnson Coryfq.v.]. In 185(1 he was 
elected to tv scholarship at King’s College, 
Cambridge, and in 1859 to a fellowship. 
As a fellowship at that time was vacated 
only by marriage, Browning, who never 
married, remained a fellow of King’s until 
his death. During his undergraduate days 
he -was the friend of many men who were 
afterwards distinguished, such as Henry 
Sidgwick, R. C. Jcbb, 6. O. Trevelyan, 
and C. S. Cnlverley. He became president 
of the Union, and formed the ambition 
of becoming a statesman and a trainer 
of statesmen. I-Ic was placed fourth in 
the classical tripos of I8G0, and in May 
of the same year accepted the offer of an 
assistant-mastership at Eton. 

The years spent at Eton (1860-1875) 
were the most fruitful of Browning’s life. 
His house, presided over by his beautiful, 
dignified, and accomplished mother, soon 
became the most popular in the school. 
He spent generously in the interests of the 
boys the large income which it provided. 
He arranged concerts by professionals 
from London, introduced singing competi¬ 
tions, encouraged private theatricals, and 
entertained famous men of letters. One 
thing only he discouraged—talk about 
athletics, to the cult of which, although 
not to the practice, he was resolutely 
opposed. A good classic himself, he be¬ 
lieved at tliia time in classical education. 
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But he also attached much importance to 
the teaching of history, by preference 
modern history. He presented to the 
royal commission on the public schools 
(1861-1804) a scheme of educational re¬ 
form; and the commissioners’ report, to 
ft considerable degree, adopted his point 
of view. Unfortunately, although always 
a reformer, lie was not a tactful one, and 
his activities involved him in a long series 
of disputes, controversies, and admonitions 
(see II. E. Wortham, Oscar Jiroxonin^ 

1027], Moreover, his intimacy with the boys 

led to suspicions and charges which were 
never fairly and openly advanced in such 
a way that he could have refuted them. The 
result was his dismissal from Eton in 1875, 
The boys,their parents, and his friends ral¬ 
lied indignantly but vainly round him, and 
the matter was widely can vassed in the press 
and the clubs of London, and even debated 
in the House of Commons. But J. J. 
Hornby, then headinaster, was obdurate, 
and the governing body had no power 
except to dismiss the headmaster himself, 
which they were naturally unwilling to do. 

Browning thus found himself at the age 
of thirty-eight deprived of £8,000 a year 
and the work to which he was devoted, 
and reduced to Ms fellowship at King's, 
then worth £300. Some men might have 
been broken, but Browning was always 
resilient. The work which had been inter¬ 
rupted at Eton he resolved to continue at 
King’s, and he showed himself there as 
active, as provocative, as exasperating, 
and as right as he had been at Eton. He 
was welcomed with enthusiasm by Ids 
colleagues and friends, appointed a lec¬ 
turer in history at King’s in 1880, ami n 
university lecturer in 1883. He founded the 
Political Society, of which most of the 
members were undergraduates, and where 
papers were read weekly, followed by dis¬ 
cussion in which every one present had to 
take his part. He threw himself with his 
usual energy into the task of reforming 
and reorganizing the college. His ideal was 
laid clown as followvS, in a memorandum of 
1897: ‘I have always fancied to myself 
the. King’s of the future as a college of 
about 150 undergraduates reading for 
honours in the various faculties of the 
university, provided with the l>cst teach¬ 
ing which the university can afford, which 
should be given to them to a great extent 
at the expense of the college, enjoying the 
stimulus of a very cultivated and ener¬ 
getic society, protected from the tempta¬ 
tions of a larger college, and directed with 
a careful and sympathetic attention from 
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the older men, which is at present little 
known in Cambridge, but which i.s one of 
the chief advantages of the sister univer¬ 
sity/ This ideal has in fact been largely 
attained, and part, at least, ot ! the credit 
for it must be attributed to Browning's 
continuous insistence on it. 

It was not, however, in the formal work 
of teaching that Browning's influence was 
most felt. His abundant energy over¬ 
flowed into extremely varied fields. He 
was treasurer of the Union, president and 
treasurer of the Footlights Dramatic 
Club, and of the Bicycle Club (he once 
crossed the Alps on a tricycle), an officer 
of the Musical Club, the Swimming Club, 
nml the Hockey Club. On Sunday even¬ 
ings there assembled in his rooms every 
one of note in the university, and often 
distinguished strangers from outside. Ad¬ 
mirable music was to be heard there by 
those who enjoyed it, while there lay about 
on the tables the latest literature of the 
newly-founded Society for Psychical Re- 
sea rch. On these occasions Browning, 
who was any thing but pompous or self- 
conscious, would himself perform comic 
songs with appropriate action. His viva¬ 
city, his contempt for dignity, his love of 
yoiith, and his frank devotion to the world 
delighted all under graduates who were 
not prigs, and all dons who were not 
pedants. But it must not be supposed 
that he was not serious in his work. If he 
was not a great historian, he was a great 
educationalist, for he knew how to stimu¬ 
late, to reprove, and to make men of 
boyish youths. Nor was his interest con¬ 
fined to undergraduates. He took a lead¬ 
ing part in the foundation of the Cam¬ 
bridge University day training college for 
elementary teachers, of which he was 
principal from 1801 to 1909, made himself 
acquainted with a number of boys in tiic 
town and the neighbouring villages, and 
started them in their careers. He has 
been called a snob, but that innocent and 
common failing was compatible, in his 
case, with the warmest interest iji any 
poor boy who showed promise. 

Meantime Browning's activities at Cam¬ 
bridge did not interfere with his outside 
interests. He was always a keen radical, 
though with a strong tinge of imperialism. 
Three times he contested hopeless seats 
—Norwood (1886), East Worcestershire 
(1802), and West Derby (1803)—in the 
liberal interest, nnd once was invited to 
oppose Joseph Chamberlain. This oppor¬ 
tunity, however, he declined—a decision 
which later he regretted. He had made 
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the mistake, he said, of acting on rcllcc- 
tion instead of on impulse. lie never 
altered liis political attitude nor allowed 
his natural optimism to be overclouded by 
the shadows of age. liven the European 
War left his ideals unshaken. 

Browning's life at Cambridge came to 
an end in 1908, when he was over seventy. 
The last period was somewhat distressing, 
for lie believed himself to have been badly 
treated by some of his colleagues at King’s 
and by those who then controlled the clny 
training college. But lie bore little malice 
and never lost interest in King’s and 
King's men. I-Iis latter years were spent 
in Rome, and he continued there his rest¬ 
less activities. He gave public lectures, 
sat on committees, and in 11121 became 
trustee and chairman of the British Aca¬ 
demy of Arts in Home. lie resumed the 
classes on Dante which bad been a feature 
of his Life in Cambridge, and assisted young 
Italians, as he find done young English¬ 
men, towards the openings they desired. 
It was during these last years that lie 
wrote several* of his historical manuals: 
A History of the Modern World, 1 SI5-19.10 
(‘2 vols., 1012), A General liislort/ of the 
World (1913), and A Short Ilis tori/ of Italy, 
375-1916 (1917). Among his earlier his¬ 
torical works may be mentioned The Flight 
to Famines and other historicfd essays 
(1892). Contact with people and with life, 
however, meant more to him than book 
knowledge, and it is the influence of his 
stimulating personality, his friendships, 
and his practical philanthropy which form 
liis real contribution to the life of his time, 
lie died in Rome 6 October 1023, in liis 
eighty-seventh year, 

A portrait of Browning by — Teague 
I is at Eton College. A cartoon appeared in 
Vanity Fair 24 November 1888. 

[Browning’s own reminiscences in Im¬ 
press io ns of Indian Travel , 1903, Memories of 
1 Sixty years at Eton , Cam bridge, and Elsavhcre, 
1910, and Memories of Later Years, 1023; 
It. 15, Wortham, Oscar Jh'OtVirinf*, 1927 ; per¬ 
sonal knowledge.] 0. Lowes Dickinson. 

BRYCE, JAMES, Viscount Drycr 
( 1888—1922), jurist, historian, and politi¬ 
cian, born 10 May 1888 in Arthur Street, 
Belfast, was the eldest son of James Bryce 
the younger (3 800-1877, q.v.), .school¬ 
master and geologist, and grandson of 
James Bryce the elder (1707-1857, q.v.), 
divine. I lis mother was Margaret, daugh¬ 
ter of James Young, of Abbcyvillc, co. 
Antrim, a Belfast merchant. James Bryce 
spent the first eight years of Liis life in 
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Belfast and at the country house of his 
maternal grandfather, James Young, on 
the shores of Belfast Lough, The Bible, 
The Arabian Nights, and Baron von Hum¬ 
boldt's Aspects of Nature were among the 
books of his childhood. Already at the 
age of eight he was putting questions to 
his uncle, Reuben John Bryce, on the 
British constitution. In 1H4(> his father 
was appointed a master in the Glasgow 
high school. The family lived for some 
time in Lansdownc Crescent, Glasgow, and 
then removed to a house in the country at 
Blautyre. James attended the high school 
until the age or fourteen, when he went 
to live with lus uncle Reuben, then head¬ 
master of the Belfast Academy, attended 
classes at the Academy, and learnt from 
his uncle the elements of Erse. In 1854 
lie entered Glasgow University* where he 
studied Latin under William Ramsay 
[q.v.] and Greek under Edmund Law 
Lushington [q.v.]. In his second year lie 
obtained the gold medal for Greek, besides 
n prize in mathematics. Among his college 
acquaintances were John Niehol [q.v.], 
afterwards professor of English at Glas¬ 
gow, and George Monro Grant [q.v.], after¬ 
wards principal of Queen’s University, 
Kingston, Ontario. Much of the vacation 
time was spent In rural wanderings in the 
west of Scotland and the north oflreland, 
in which Bryce acquired a love of botany 
and a taste for climbing. 

This taste for climbing endured in Inter 
life, and lie pursued it in many places. 
Besides several peaks in the Alps mid 
Dolomitesi he ascended Heidii in Iceland 
with (Sir) Courtenay llbcrt in 1872, the 
Maladetla and the Vignemnlc in the 
Pyrenees with llbcrt in 1878, Mount 
Ararat with Aeneas Mackay in 1878, when 
he climbed the last 5,000 feet, alone, the 
Tatra Ridge in the Carpathians in 1878 with 
(Sir) Leslie Stephen, Manna Lon in Hawaii i 
in 1883, when he nearly fell into the vol¬ 
cano, Machnchc in Basutoland in 1805,' 
Etna in 1003, and Myogi-sfin in Japan 
in 10153. The triple-peaked Mount Bryce 
of the Canadian Rockies was named after 
him in 1808. When chief secretary for 
Ireland in 1000 lie took his officials up 
Crongli Patrick and Cronghuim for exer¬ 
cise. He was elected in 1879 a member of 
the Alpine Club, of which he was president 
from 189b to 1001. He wrote on Moun¬ 
taineering in Far-away Conn tries in the 
IUidmiuton Library (3rd cd. 1900). 

In J line 1857 Bryce was elected to a 
scholarship at Trinity College, Oxford, 
One of the competitors, George Gilbert 
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Ramsay, who was also succcssfuiTljc. 
scribed him as ‘that awful Scotch fellow 
who out wrote everybody 5 . With the sym¬ 
pathy of some of the younger fellows of 
Trinity lie successfully resisted, on the 
ground that he was a presbyterian, an 
attempt of the president, John Wilson, 
to make him qualify for the scholarship by 
signing the. Thirty-nine Articles, anepteock 
which Lewis Campbell [q.v.], of Queen’s 
College, characterized as ‘the triumph of 
liberalism in Oxford’. He obtained a first 
class in classical moderations in 1859, and 
won the G a is ford prize for Greek prose in 
1800. In 1801 he gained ^distinctly the 
best 5 of the two first classes in Hfcyae 
humaiiiorcs at Easter, a first class in the 
school of law and modern history at 
Michaelmas, the Gaisford prize for Greek 
verse, and the Vincrian law scholarship. 
In 18d2 he obtained the Craven scholar- 
.ship and the Chancellor’s Latin essay 
prize. He was in succession librarian null 
president of the Union Society, although 
lie spoke there comparatively seldom, lie 
had many friends at Oxford, In 1857 he 
became a member of the Old Mortality 
Society, founded by his Glasgow contem¬ 
porary, John Nichol, which included 
among its members A. V. Dicey, A. 0. 
Swinburne, Bitkbeek IR11, T. H, Green, 
T. E. Holland, I-lcnry Nettleship, C. L. 
Shadwell, J. R. Mngrath, Ingram By- 
water, and Walter Pater. Dicey was for 
n few months his tutor and always his 
close friend. Other friends, outside the 
Old Mortality Society, were Arthur But¬ 
ler, George Brodriek, and Aeneas Mackay, 
Among his seniors were Benjamin Jowett, 
Mark l’attfeon, and Matthew Arnold; 
slightly junior was Courtenay llbcrt. 
Riycc graduated B.A. in 1802, and D.C.L. 
in 1870, and was elected a fellow of Grid 
College iu 1862, He retained his fellowship 
until his marriage in 1889. He was re-elected 
professor fellow in 1890, resigned in 1893, 
and was made an honorary fellow in 1894. 
He was also elected an honorary fellow of 
Trinity College in the last-named year. 

Bryce entered Lincoln’s Inn in 1802. 
In 1803 he studied, law at Heidelberg 
under Karl Adolf von Vangcrow, and in 
1804 lie visited Florence, Rome, and 
Naples. At the opening of that year he 
began life in London, sharing rooms with 
ICenelm E. Digby and working in the 
chambers of (Sir) John Holkcr [q.v.]. 
While resident in London he attended the 
Saturday evenings of Dean Stanley at 
Westminster, where, among others, he met 
George Grotc and William Whewell. Ilh 
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experience of London, he said* enabled 
liirn for the first time to understand The 
j Vetccomcs. After being called to the bar 
in 1867 be joined the Northern circuit. 
He obtained a respectable practice as a 
junior and was engaged in some important 
commercial cases; but his real interests 
lay outside current litigation. He gtive 

his practice in 1882 as he found that it 
interfered with other activities and with 
his love of travel. 

In 186(1 Bryce won the Arnold historical 
essay prize at Oxford with his essay on the 
Holy Homan Empire, perhaps the most 
famous of prize essays, which was pub¬ 
lished in 1864 in so altered a form that 
Professor Freeman remarked: 1 Mr. Bryce’s 
book has been written since it gained the i 
historical prize at Oxford. * The work has I 
undergone less subsequent modification 
than some of his other writings because,] 
as originally published, it was a carefully 
finished presentation of a primary medie- ; 
veil conception. Nowadays more atten¬ 
tion might be given to the varied aspects 
of the ideal of the Holy Roman Empire 
at different periods, but the essay will 
nhvnys be an example of masterly lucidity 
and simplicity in the treatment of a highly 
complex subject. The book has been trans¬ 
lated into German, French, and Italian. 
The last edition, enlarged, appeared in 
1022 . Tlic work secured for Bryce the 
friendship of Freeman and a Emopean 
reputation. About 1898 he and his wife 
fell into conversation, in an Alpine pass, 
with a group of Swiss professors. On 
loarning his name ‘the Professors all took 
off their hats exclaiming “Holy Roman 
Empire” and salaamed in the most impres* 
sivc manner * [Fisher, i, 71]. 

In 1805 and 1660 Bryce was largely 
employed as an assistant commissioner 
in making a report on the schools of Lan¬ 
cashire, Shropshire, Worcestershire, Mon¬ 
mouthshire, and eight Welsh counties far 
the royal commission, known as the 
Schools Inquiry Commission (1864-1807), 
set up under the chairmanship of Henry 
Labauchcce, fust Baron Taunton, to repo it 
on the schools of England and Wales. In 
liis report on Lancashire, published in 
1867, Bryce emphasized the pressing need 
for educational co-ordination, and urged 
that any scheme for this purpose should 
he comprehensive and include universities 
mul schools, boys’ schools and girls’ 
schools, elementary schools and secondary 
schools, ns part of a single plan. He also 
urged the need for raising the standard of 
commercial education and of female edu- 
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cation. In these recommendations he 
indicated three of the main lines of later 
development. He was himself associated 
with the beginnings of university educa¬ 
tion for women, being a friend of (Sarah) 
Emily Davies [q.v.] and an original mem¬ 
ber of Girton College, He was also asso¬ 
ciated with the development of university 
education at Manchester. In 1808 he ac¬ 
cepted an invitation to lecture on law at 
Owens College, and continued to do so, 
first as lecturer, and then as professor until 
1874. He also prepared the draft consti¬ 
tution for an enlarged college upon which 
was based the act of parliament for the 
incorporation of the college in 1871. In 
1870 Bryce was appointed rc.gius professor 
of civil law at Oxford, where he may be 
said to have begun the revival of the study 
of llonmn law. He retained this post 
until 1803, when lie was succeeded by 
Henry Goudy. Much of his teaching at 
Oxford, including bis inaugural and vale¬ 
dictory lectures, is to be found in his 
Studies in History and Jurisprudence, pub¬ 
lished in 1001. 

In the autumn of 187(j Bryce, with 
Aeneas Maekny, visited St. Petersburg 
and Moscow, proceeded dawn the Volga 
by steam-boat, and travelled through 
Southern Russia, the Caucasus, and Arme¬ 
nia. On his return he found England 
absorbed in the Eastern question, and in 
September 1877 he published Transcauca¬ 
sia and Ararat , an account of his travels 
and of the state of the countries through 
which lie had passed. The interest which 
tl\c book aroused called forth three subse¬ 
quent editions. Bryce’s travels gave him 
a deep ntui lasting interest in the affairs 
of the Near East. He was impressed with 
the hopelessness of Turkish government 
and tEie responsibility of England for the 
protection of Eastern Christians. He 
joined the Eastern Questions Association, 
ton tied to combat D tame IPs policy, ancl 
Helped to draft the popular appeal which 
led to the famous conference at St. 
James’s Hall on 8 December in that year* 
and to draw up the memorial from the 
Armenians resident in London which was 
circulated at that meeting. He became 
the principal advocate of the Armenian 
nation in England, the founder and first 
president of the Anglo-Armenian Society 
and, when lie entered parliament, the 
chief spokesman for Armenia in the House 
of Commons. On 2H July 1880 he urged 
in parliament the appointment of a Chris¬ 
tian governor for Armenia. In 1896 the 
Armenian massacres moved him to strong 
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protest [The Times, 22 January, 2 October 
1806]. In 1015, when the massacres were 
renewed on a greater scale, he suggested 
the compilation of Mr. A* J. Toynbee’s 
Treatment of the Armenians in the Ottoman 
Empire, procured for it material informa¬ 
tion, ex\<l contributed a preface. His last 
public appearance on 20 December 1021 
was as chairman of a meeting summoned 
at the Mansion House to promote the 
liberation of Christian natives from Turk¬ 
ish rule. 

The Eastern Question had a large share 
in drawing Bryce into political life. By 
heredity, as well aa by bent of mind, he 
was a liberal. While an undergraduate he 
contemplated joining Garibaldi, but found 
it incompatible with the tenure of liis 
scholarship. In the* general election of 
1874 ho unsuccessfully contested the 
borough of Wick. In 1880 he was returned 
to parliament for the Tower Hamlets 
division, a region of East London. with a. 
working-class population including a num¬ 
ber of German sugar-bakers, whom he 
addressed in their own tongue, In the 
general election of 1885 he abandoned this 
constituency, winch bad been transformed 
by the Redistribution Bill, and was re¬ 
turned by a large majority for South 
Aberdeen, a sent which he held until lie 
retired from the House of Commons in 
1006. 

In parliament Bryce was not at first 
entirely successful as a speaker. His 
speeches were ordered, logical, and ‘filled 
to overflowing with accurate information\ 
But he was fond of generalizations which, 
though fundamental, appeared to lesser 
minds irrelevant, ftnd at any rate took up i 
time. He had also the lmbit, dangerous 1 
in that assembly, of looking at both sides i 
of the argument and meeting objections 
in advance instead of waiting for them to 
be raised. Joseph Chamberlain, to whom 
that kind of mind w as antipathetic, ter rued 
him ‘the Professor *, Nevertheless, Bryce 
had a considerable measure of parliamen¬ 
tary success. From the first he established 
himself as an authority on the Eastern 
Question, and lie carried weight on many 
other subjects. He generally filled the 
House, although he could not always per¬ 
suade it. But in spite of his membership 
of three Cabinets it is doubtful whether 
he ever gave the first place in his thoughts 
to politics, mid he certainly never became 
absorbed in the political and social atmos¬ 
phere of the House of Commons. In later 
years irmny of the defects of liis oratory 
disappeared, largely perhaps as a result 


of his successful experience in America 
and he became a pul)lie speaker of tht 
first^ order. In the House of Lords he 
attained a position of great influence. 

In 1881 Bryce refused the post of legal 
member of the viceroy’s council of India. 
Much of h is attention was taken up by the 
Irish question. Although he had reluc¬ 
tantly voted for the Coercion Bill of 1881, 
lie afterwards thought that he had made 
a mistake* and he voted against the Crimes 
Act of 1882. He began to form the opinion 
that Home Rule for Ireland was inevit¬ 
able as the only alternative to continuous 
coercion, and his election address in ISfis 
foreshadowed Irish self-government under 
an imperial parliament. When Gladstone 
came into office in February 1880 Bryce 
was offered the post of \mdcr-secretary 
for foreign affairs. 

The defeat of the ministry three months 
later left Bryce free to resume his literary 
activities. Already in January 1883, while 
contemplating a work on Justinian, he had 
made a contribution to the study of medic- 
1 val history by identifying in the Barbcrini 
library at Rome the text of a life of Jus¬ 
tinian winch Nicolaus Alemnimus,in ld r 2s, 
in his first edition of the Ancc.dola of Pro¬ 
copius, Imd ascribed to a certain Thcophi- 
Ius Abbas, said to have been Justinian’s 
preceptor. Bryce published the text oi 
the fragment in the English Historical 
Review for October 1887 with a commen¬ 
tary in which he maintained that the bio¬ 
graphical details, though accepted by 
Gibbon, are drawn from late Slavonic 
tradition and are historically worthless, 
and that there is nothing to show that 
Theophilus Abbas ever existed. His views 
have been accepted by Professor J. It, 
Bury in his edition of Gibbon’s Decline 
and Fall (Introduction, lix, lx). 

Bryce was also at this time associated 
with the foundation of the English Bis* 
tarical Review, I-Ic had discussed the pro¬ 
ject with John Richard Green as far back 
as 1872, but financial support was lacking. 
In 1885 Messrs. Longman came to the 
rescue, and on 15 July tl\c general policy 
of the Review was settled at a dinner given 
by Bryce in Bryanston Square at which 
Were present, among others, Lord Acton, 
Dean Church, Man dell Creighton, Richard 
Garnett, (Sir) Adolphus Ward, and Robert¬ 
son Smith. Bryce suggested Creighton as 
editor, and contributed a prefatory note to 
the first number which appeared in Janu¬ 
ary 1886. 

On his release from ottlcc in May 1880 , 
Bryce turned to the completion of The 
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American Coonmommillh which occupied 
him for the next two years. I-Ie had first 
visited the United States with Dicey in 
1870. This visit was confined to the North- 
Eastern statesand did not extend farther 
south than Washington. In 1881 lie made 
n second tour, visiting the Pacific coast 
and tiie Southern states. He returned with 
his curly impressions profoundly modified, 
mid a tiiird visit in 1883, when he crossed 
from San Francisco to Hawaii and back, 
further ripened his views. On his return 
he began writing The American Common- 
wealth, the first edition of which was pub¬ 
lished in 1888. A second edition, revised, 
appeared in 1880. In 1890 he paid his 
fourth visit, and a third edition, com¬ 
pletely revised throughout, was issued in 
1303 and 1805, A new edition, which was 
to some extent a new book, was published 
in 1910. 

The aim of The American Commonwealth 
was LO portray ‘the whole political system 
of the country in its practice as well as its 
theory 1 , to explain ‘not only the National 
Government, but the State Governments, 
not only the constitution, but the party 
system, not only the party system, but 
the ideas, temper, habits of the sovereign 
people’. Apart from its grasp, its keen 
insight into American life, and its literary 
fascination, the striking feature of the 
work is that its author deliberately rejects 
the temptation, to which the acute forensic 
mind is liable, to sot out his own general 
ideas. A vast mass of detail is presented 
with attractive lucidity atul hi such a 
manner that tho leader is able, in a large 
measure, to make his generalizations for 
himself. Although the work of a visitor, 
the reputation of The Ajnerican Common¬ 
wealth has stood very high in the United 
States. It has been continually quoted ns 
a standard authority by contemporary 
American historians, and was used as a 
text-book throughout the country for over 
thirty years. It is much better known there 
than in England. When Edward Law¬ 
rence God kin of the New York Nation was 
askcrl by an English member of parlia¬ 
ment whether he had ever heard of a book 
called The American Commonwealth he 
Answered ‘You bet’. 

During the concluding stage of his work 
cn The American Commonwealth Bryce 
paid n, visit to Egypt in December 1887 
and January 1888. When the book had 
been dually published he started for Indin 
in October, returning in January 1889. 
Iu Egypt the past absorbed him, but he 
found that ‘ India is of the present and 


that he could only get politics out of his 
head and discover the Arabian Nights in 
the native states of Raj pvt tan a. 

When Gladstone formed his last admini¬ 
stration in August 1802, Bryce urns brought 
into the Cabinet ns chancellor of the duchy 
of Lancaster and was a member of the 
Cabinet committee which prepared the 
Irish Home Rule Bill. He also took a 
substantial part in defending that measure 
in parliament. As chancellor of the duchy 
he provoked conservative criticism by in¬ 
sisting on nn increased proportion of liberals 
among the magistrates of the duchy and 
by appointing some working men among 
the number. In March 1693 he accom¬ 
panied Queen Victoria to Florence us 
minister in attendance. Hand all David¬ 
son, then bishop of Rochester, who whs 
also in attendance, says that Bryce tried 
to talk with the queen quietly concerning 
Home Rule in Ireland, ‘but found the 
pitch had been queered by Mr. Gladstone's 
sermonizing to her’ on the subject [Fisher, 
i, 220]. But she had prepared herself by 
reading The TIoly Homan Empire, and 
approved of 13 rycc who could, when re¬ 
quired , talk to her fluently in German. 

‘ I like Mi\ Bryce. He knows so much and 
is so modest’ [Ibid., i, 295]. 

In 1804, when Gladstone retired and 
a new administration was formed under 
Lord Ilosebcry, Bryce, with some mis¬ 
givings as to Ins qualifications, became 
president of the Hoard of Trade. In this 
capacity he acted as chairman of the royal 
commission on secondary education, which 
sut from March 1894 until August 1805 
and is generally known as the Bryce com¬ 
mission. lie brought to its deliberations 
his experience of the work of the Schools 
Inquiry Commission of 1881-1887, and 
thus was enabled to maintain continuity 
of policy, particularly with regard t.o the 
| co-ordination of primary and secondary 
education. The question really before this 
body, however, was whether there should 
be a state system of secondary education. 
It reported in effect that private endea¬ 
vour had failed to produce i\n adequate 
supply of efficient secondary sol tools. It 
recommended the unification of the cen¬ 
tral authority by the creation of fl general 
department of education under n respon¬ 
sible minister with a permanent secretary 
ami a small council of experts to super¬ 
vise, but not to supersede, focal action. 
It also advocated the establishment of 
county and county borough educational 
authorities, a great extension of the scho¬ 
larship system in secondary schools, the 
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inspection of these schools, and the regis¬ 
tration and training of teachers. 4 The 
main findings of the Secondary Educa¬ 
tion commission became the foundation 
on which the new administrative structure 
of our secondary schools has risen’ [Sir 
Michael Sadler in Fisher, i, 208]. 

In 1895 Bryce spent the autumn in 
South Africa. He travelled from Cape 
Town to Fort Salisbury in Maslionaland, 
passing through Bechminaland and Mata- 
belelond. He returned through Portu¬ 
guese East Africa, traversed Natal, and 
visited the Transvaal, the Orange Free 
State, Basutoland, and the eastern pro¬ 
vince of Cnpe Colony. He had not travelled 
with the view of writing a book, but on 
his return, finding public interest excited 
by the Jameson Raid, lie published in 
November 1897 liis Impressions of South 
Africa, which was reprinted within the 
month, reaching a second edition in Jami- 1 
ary 1898 and a third in October 1899. 
The book is chiefly valuable as an account 
of South Africa by an acute, trained mind 
at a time when it was on the verge of a 
great transformation. To the third edition 
Bryce added a prefatory chapter in which 
he explained his views on the situation. 
Briefly, he was of opinion that England 
was in the right on many of the points at 
issue, but that there was no conspiracy of 
the Dutch in South Africa to overthrow 
British power, and that a conflict with the 
Transvaal and the Orange Free State 
might yet be avoided. 

Holding these opinions Bryce joined Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman and (Lord) 
Morley, before the outbreak of war, in 
censuring the colonial secretary, Mr. Cham¬ 
berlain, especially for raising the question 
of suzeminty, and in criticizing the hand'' 
ling of the situation by Sir Alfred (after- 
wards Lord) Milner at Cape Town. After 
hostilities had begun he held that the War 
should be fought until victory was ob¬ 
tained, but lie denounced farm burning, 
the treatment of the Boers as rebels, and 
the establishment of concentration camps 
for the non-combatants. He also advo¬ 
cated the grant of liberal terms oF pence 
and condemned the introduction of Crown 
Colony government. His attitude, which 
in certain respects was move uncompro¬ 
mising than that of Campbell-Bannerman 
though less extreme than that of Mr. Lloyd 
George, gained him much unpopularity in 
the country. 

While the liberal party was divided on 
this question, Bryce was very closely asso¬ 
ciated with Campbell-Bannerman, as their 
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difficult task 
of maintaining parliamentary opposition 
without creating a permanent schism, 
When, however, the reunited liberal party 
came into power in December 1905, the 
best places went to the Liberal Imperialists 
whom it was necessary to reconcile to 
Campbell-Bannerman’s leadership, mu] 
Bryce reluctantly accepted the difficult 
office of chief secretary for Ireland [cf, 
J. A. Spender, Life, Journalism, and Poli- 
tics, i, 90, 1927]. His under-secretary ms 
Sir Antony MacDonnell (afterwards Baron 
Mae Donnell, q.v.) with whom he worked 
in perfect accord. Both were impressed 
with the defects in the Irish administra¬ 
tive system, and both desired to introduce 
a measure for amending them. But the 
result of the general election of December 
1905 had raised hopes in the Irish party 
which neither the government nor Bryce 
himself was prepared to satisfy. In Feb¬ 
ruary 1906 John Redmond [q.v /(found that 
Bvyce was unwilling to pledge himself to 
the immediate repeal of the Coercion Act, 
Bryce also, in adopting MacDonneli’s ideas 
with regard to Irish administration, fell 
far short of Redmond’s demand for l a 
eornpJcte scheme of Home Rule and the 
Cabinet’s proposals, when communicated 
to Redmond and John Dillon [q.v.]proved 
quite unacceptable. Bryce probably made 
a mistake in accepting too exclusively 
MacDoiinell’s views and in failing to get 
into touch with the Irish leaders. On 
l November Redmond was asked to dis¬ 
cuss matters with Mr. Lloyd George who 
explained that Bryce was in despair Had 
that the Cabinet had asked him to inter¬ 
vene. On 13 November Redmond wrote 
to Ed-wanl Blake, an Irish Canadian mer¬ 
chant, that the Irish administration of 
Mr. Bryce was lamentable in the extreme, 
that he was absolutely under the domina¬ 
tion of MacDonnell, and that he should 
not be surprised to hear that Bryce had 
abandoned the task. Before the end of 
tile month Redmond and Dillon got into 
touch with Campbell-Bannerman and Mr, 
Augustine 33irrell, and in December Bryce 
succeeded Sir (Henry) Mortimer Durand 
[q.v.] as American ambassador [Denis 
Gwynn, Life of John Redmond , 119, 121- 
141, 1032]. 

Bryce’s tenure of office in Ireland was 
not, however, altogether without achieve¬ 
ment. He was response ble for the Labourers’ 
(Ireland) Act, passed in 1900, for provid¬ 
ing labourers’ cottages with suitable plots 
of land to be owned by the rural district 
councils on land purchase terms. He 
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correspondence shows, in the 
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^Tnosed to the dropping of the Peace 
preservation (Ireland) Act, which had been 
linsS cd by Gladstone in 1881, to restrict 
the possession of Jlrearms, but found him- 
self ulonc in the Cabinet in ids opposition. 
The failure to renew this Act was after¬ 
wards criticised on the ground that it 
facilitated the arming both of the Ulster 
unionists and of the party of secession. 

Perhaps Bryce’s most notable achieve¬ 
ment was to set up a commission to report 
on the organization of Irish university 
education. By a majority report it recom¬ 
mended the establishment of a single 
national state-aided university which was 
to comprise Catholic, Anglican, and Pres¬ 
byterian colleges, including Trinity Col¬ 
lege, Dublin, and the existing Royal Uni¬ 
versity. Almost the last act of Bryce ns 
Irish secretary was unsuccessfully to urge 
the acceptance of this report in the House 
of Commons, in spite of the fact that it 
line! not the general support of the Irish 
members and that his successor, Mr* Rir- 
rcll, had a different plan. Balfour's com¬ 
ment was that Bryce 4 hud nailed his flag 
to another man’s mast and then sailed 
for America’. Birr ell suggested that in 
painting his picture Bryce had ‘omitted 
to leave a few clouds on the horizon’ 
[fisher, i, 053]. 

As ambassador at Washington, an office 
which he filled from February 1007 until 
April 1913, Bryce was particularly success¬ 
ful in gaining the approval of the Ameri¬ 
ca a people and in becoming an American 
institution. Whenever lie attended the 
Old Presbyterian church at Washington 
he was as a matter of course ushered into 
Ahraliam Lincoln’s pew. 4 Old man Bryce 
is nil right’ was the reputed verdict of a 
miner in Nevada, and this popular senti¬ 
ment gave him power in that great demo- 
crauy which does not allow itself to be 
governed by the opinions of its politicians. 
One reason for his success was his assiduity 
in cultivating the acquaintance of the 
American public and in imparting instruc¬ 
tion to a people which values instruction 
so highly. I-lis activities were summarized 
in a volume, published in 1913, of Univer¬ 
sity and Historical Addresses delivered dur¬ 
ing his six years’ residence to American 
universities, bar associations, chambers of 
commerce, state teachers, farmers* con¬ 
gresses, religious conferences, and mission¬ 
ary congresses. He was capable also of 
masterly touches in diplomacy. When 
(Sir) Roger Casement [q.v.] was returning 
to England at the beginning of 1912 after 
his second visit to Peru to investigate the 
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Putumayo rubber atrocities on which he 
had already drawn up a report which, 
when published, was likely to inflame 
humanitarian feeling in England and in 
America, Bryce had Casement intercepted 
by a cruiser and brought to Washington 
for an unofficial interview with President 
Taft and other leading statesmen, after 
which lie was able to inform Sir Echvnrd 
Grey that the American government would 
welcome the publication of the report [S. 
Gwynn, Roger Casement , 177-179, 1930], 
and Putumayo gave no more trouble in 
Washington. At the Pelagic Scaling con¬ 
ference, when the Russian and Japanese 
plenipotentiaries were on the verge of a 
rupture, Bryce expressed ft desire to con¬ 
sider the point in its various aspects. 
By the time he had reached the seventeenth 
aspect the secretaries of the two embassies 
had been able to soothe their chiefs and 
retrieve tlic situation [Fisher, ii> 23-21]. 

Bryce’s influence in America was not 
confuted to the United States, By a visit 
to Canada in April 1907, and a speech to 
the Canadian Club at Ottawa, he created 
an atmosphere favourable to the removal 
of difficulties. The go-vernor-genoral, Earl 
Grey, told him that his speech lmcl won 
the confidence of Ottawa. This confidence 
assisted diplomatic action. On 4 April 
1008 an Arbitration Convention was signed 
between Great Britain and the United 
States for referring a special class of dis¬ 
putes to the Hague Tribunal for settle- 
| ment. Bryce's influence with Canada 
enabled him to obtain the consent of 
the Dominion to the employment of the 
machinery of this convention for the settle¬ 
ment of disputes with the United Slates, 
often of long standing, on such questions 
as boundaries, fishing rights, find private 
claims for pecuniary compensation. 

During the last four months of 1910 
Bryce paid a visit to Panama, South 
America, and Portugal. He gave an ac¬ 
count of this journey in his book, South 
America: Observations and Impression s f 
published in 1912, interesting as a study 
of the South American peoples, but re- 
.markable above all for its vivid impres¬ 
sions of form and colour in that continent. 
A new edition appeared in 1920. 

Bryce had refused n peerage bcfoTC 
going to America in 1907, and again in 
1910, but after his return he was created 
Viscount Bryce, of Dechmout in Lanark¬ 
shire, on 1 Janunry 1914. He was nlso 
made a member of the Hague Tribunal. 
In April and May lie visited Palestine and 
lie supported in the House of 
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Lords the Bill for excluding Ulster from 
the operation of the Home Rule Act. 
When the European War burst on the 
nation the invasion of Belgium led him to 
support the declaration against Germany. 
He presided over the commission, set up 
in September 11)14, to consider the breaches 
of the laws and established usages of war 
alleged to have been committed by Ger¬ 
man troops, particularly in Belgium. The 
conclusion of the Bryce Report was that 
excesses had been committed in order to 
strike terror into the civil population 
and dishearten the Belgian army. Bryce 
was strongly opposed to any reprisals on 
the non-combatant population of Ger¬ 
many, and in the Report lie urged the 
adoption of measures after the conclusion 
of peace to prevent ‘the recurrence of 
such horrors’. This in fact became the 
leading aim of liis life. In the autumn of 
ll>14 he joined a small group formed to 
promote a League of Nations and corre¬ 
sponded on the subject with ex-President 
Taft and A. L. Lowell in America. But, 
convinced that the defeat of Germany was 
essential, he opposed the efforts to pro¬ 
mote mediation which were popular in 
the United States in the early years of the 
War. On 8 August 1017 he forwarded to 
the English government ft memorandum 
in which the structure of the League of 
Nations, as afterwards established, was 
substantially outlined. He regarded the 
inclusion of the United States as essential 
to the success of the League. In the last 
year of his life, in August 1021, lie 
addressed a conference of political stu¬ 
dents from nil parts of the United States, 
held at Williams College, Massachusetts, 
on the subject of international relations, 
and urged ‘ without venturing to prescribe 
the mode ’ that the American public should 
Hake their share in the great task of 
raising international relations to a higher 
plane’. The lectures were published in 
1922. 

In 1018 Bryce was appointed chairman 
of a joint conference, selected from mem¬ 
bers of the two houses of parliament, to 
report on the reform of the House of Lords. 
Owing to the wide differences of opinion 
in the conference the report took the 
unusual form of a letter from the chair¬ 
man to the prime minister putting for¬ 
ward a somewhat complicated plan for 
constituting a second chamber of about 
330 members by indirect election or nomi¬ 
nation, and indicating the arguments for 
and against the more controversial parts 
of the plan* 


From 1018 to 1021 Bryce was mainly 
engaged on his work on Modem Democra¬ 
cies, first projected in 1904, which became 
the central purpose of liis visit to Austra¬ 
lia in 1912 and to Switzerland in 1910. It 
was published in March 1021. This work 
may be regarded as in some respects 
complementary to The American Common- 
wealth , bringing the United States into 
comparison with the other great democra¬ 
cies of the present time. A special chapter 
was devoted to recent reforming move¬ 
ments in the United States. But the book 
is remarkable also for its treatment of 
novel developments in the other democra¬ 
cies and for its dispassionate justification 
of French republican policy and institu¬ 
tions, 

In December 1021 Bryce addressed the 
House of Lords for the last time, support¬ 
ing Lord Morley’s motion for the adoption 
of the Irish Treaty and welcoming it as a 
sign of better times. He died in his sleep 
at Sidmouth 22 January 1922, and was 
buried in the Grange cemetery, Edinburgh. 

He married in 1880 Elizabeth Marion, 
daughter of Thomas Ashton, of Hyde and 
Forclbnnk, Didsbury. He had no children, 
and the peerage became extinct. 

In spite of the high quality and great 
range of his historical learning, Bryce, with 
Ins boundless energy and his ubiquity, hart 
the general characteristics of a man of 
action rather than of a scholar. Even his 
books were planned and sketched in the 
open air and on the move more than in 
the study. He possessed many of the 
essential qualities of a statesman; but he 
was wholly unfitted to be a party lender. 
Crowded with achievement as his life was, 
it leaves the impression that he possessed 
great reserve forces which were never called 
fully into action. 

Bryce received degrees from thirty-one 
universities, of which fifteen were in the 
United States. I-Ie was elected a fellow 
of the Royal Society in 1803 and was an 
original member of the British Academy 
on its foundation in 1002, and president 
from 1913 to 1917, He was also made a 
foreign member of the Institut dc France 
in 1904 and was a member of the acade¬ 
mics of Brussels (1896), Turin (1890), 
Naples (1003), and Stockholm, and of the 
Imperial Academy of Sciences of St. 
Petersburg. In 1007 iic received the Order 
of Merit and in 1017 was created G.C.V.O. 

Besides the works already mentioned 
and numerous lectures, speeches, and con¬ 
tributions to journals, Bryce was the 
author of: ‘The Historical Aspect of Dcino- 
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cracy’ in Essays on Reform (18(37); ‘The 
Judicature Act of 18753’ in Owens College 
Essays and Addresses (1874); The Trade 
Marks Registration Act and Trade Mark 
Law (1877); The Relations of the advanced 
and backward Races of Mankind (Romanes 
lecture, 1902); Studies in Contemporary 
Biography (1909); The Hindrances to Good 
Citizenship (1909); Neutral Nations and 
the War (1914); The Attitude of Greed 
Britain in the War (1916); The Next Thirty 
Years (1917); Essays and Addresses in 
War Time (101S), and Memories of Travel 
(1928). lie also contributed a chapter on 
4 The Flora of the Island of Arran’ to his 
father’s Geology of Clydesdale and Arran 
(1859), an introduction to II cl mol t’s The 
WorhVs History and the article on ‘The 
Constitution of the United States’ to the 
eleventh edition of the Encyclopaedia 
Brit aim tea. 

There are seven portraits of Bryce: 
(i) by Arthur Cope (1880 or 1881) in the 
possession of Lady llryce, (ii) by A. Dele:- 
eluse (about I895--18D9) in the possession 
of Mr, Boland Bryce, (iii) by F. Wilson 
Forster (about 1899) in the hall of Trinity 
College, Oxford, (iv) by Sir George Reid 
(1905) in the common room at Oriel Col¬ 
lege, (v) by Ernest Moore (1907) in the 
National Portrait Gallery, (vi) by Seymour 
Thomas (about 1012) in the National 
Liberal Club, (vii) by (Sir) William Orpeu 
(1014) in the Aberdeen Art Gallery. A 
cartoon appeared in Vanity Fair 25 Feb¬ 
ruary 1893. 

[The Times, 23 and 31 January 1922, 29 
March 1927; The Times Literary Supplement , 
fll March 1027 ; II, A. L. Fisher ‘ James Bryce, 
2 vols., 1927, and Viscount Bryce of Dcchmont, 
O t M1 <$38-7922, in .Proceedings of the British 
Academy, vol. xii, 192(5; J. A. Spender, Life of 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, ‘2 vols., 1923 ; 
Cl Gorges Lacour-Gnyct, Allocution d V occasion 
du (IfcHi9 de M. Ic Vte James Bryce, 1922; li. L. 
Archer, Secondary Education in the Nineteenth 
Century , 1921; Justin McCarthy, British Poli¬ 
tical Leaders, 1003 ; LordMorlcy, Recollections, 
2 vols., 1917.] E.L CAiiiiYLE. 


BUCHANAN, Sin GEORGE WIL¬ 
LIAM (1854-1924), diplomatist, was born 
at Copenhagen 25 November 1854, the 
fifth son of Sir Andrew Buchanan, first 
baronet, of Dunburgli [q.v.], by his wife, 
Frances Katharine, daughter of the Very 
llcv, Edward Mcltisli, dean of Hereford, 
and sister of Sir George Mel fish [q.v.], lord 
justice of appeal. He was educated at 
Wellington College, and entered the diplo¬ 
matic service in 1870. He served first un¬ 


der his father, who was then ambassador 
at Vienna, subsequently in the Foreign 
O iXico, and afterwards as third secretary at 
Rome in 1878. Promoted to be.second secre¬ 
tary in 1879, he was appointed to Tokio, 
and travelled thither across America 
where lie spent some time. lie returned 
to Vienna in 1882, and, after periods in 
the Foreign Oihco and at Berne, became 
in 1893 charge d’affaires at Darmstadt, at 
that time an important post of obser¬ 
vation, since members of the Russian, 
German, and English royal families were 
frequent visitors to the grand duke, and 
valuable information was thus often ob¬ 
tainable. Buchanan was also brought into 
touch with Queen Victoria owing to her 
close relationship with the Darmstadt 
court. In 1898 lie served as British agent 
on the Vcnc/,ueln Boundary Arbitration 
tribunal at Paris, and in 1900 was pro¬ 
moted to be secretary of embassy (counsel¬ 
lor) nt Rome, being transferred to Berlin 
in 1901. In 1903 Buchanan became agent 
and consul-general at Sofia, a cliJlieulL 
post, for much depended on Ins personal 
relations with Prince Ferdinand of Bul¬ 
garia. Tile period of his mission was an 
important one since it covered the declara¬ 
tion of Bulgarian independence and the 
recognition of Prince Ferdinand us king 
in 1903, whereby the agency became a 
legation and Buchanan became envoy- 
extraordinary. He was transferred to The 
Hague the same year. 

Buchanan was appointed ambassador 
at St. Petersburg in 1910, Relations be¬ 
tween England and Russia were cordial, 
but, in .spite of the Anglo-Russian Agree¬ 
ment of 1907, misunderstandings, espe¬ 
cially over Persia, “were not infrequent. 
After a year or so the Balkan question 
became acute and the two countries co¬ 
operated for the maintenance of European 
pence. But there was always a strong 
pro-Gernmn party at St. Petersburg, and 
constant co-operation was necessary be¬ 
tween Buehtumn and M. Sn/onol'f, the 
foreign minister, in Russia, and between 
Sir Edward Grey, Sir Arthur Xicolson 
(Lord Camock, q.v.), and the Russian 
ambassador, Count Bcnckendorff, in Eng¬ 
land, in order to prevent the wrecking 
of the Agreement: had they failed, his¬ 
tory might have been entirely changed. 
From St. Petersburg Buchanan anxiously 
watched the progress of events in the 
Balkans during 1912 and 1913; the Serbo- 
Bulgarinn alliance, the formation of the 
Balkan League, the first Balkan War, 
the Austro-Russian quarrel over Serbia 
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which threatened to involve all Europe, 
the rupture of the Balkan alliance, the 
second Balkan War, and the Treaty of 
Bucharest* The events of these years 
intensified the rivalry between the Triple 
Alliance (Germany, Austria, and Italy) 
and the Triple Entente (Great Britain, 
France, and Russia), and Buchanan real¬ 
ized the greater solidarity of the former, 
since England’s position in the Entente 
waa always uncertain, Impracticable 
therefore though he knew it must be, 
owing to the hostility of English public 
opinion, be advocated in February 1914 
an Anglo-Russian alliance on the ground 
that if Germany knew that France and 
Russia could count on the support of 
England she would never risk war. 

It was not only over foreign affairs that 
there was cause for anxiety: internal dis¬ 
content in Russia grew apace, and Bucha¬ 
nan agreed with the German ambassador’s 
prediction that war would be followed by 
revolution. When the crisis of 1014 oc¬ 
curred Buchanan was just going on leave: 
his health was indifferent, and he had had 
serious thoughts of accepting the offer of 
a transfer to Vienna, but had been per¬ 
suaded to remain at St. Petersburg. After 
the outbreak of war Buchanan’s efforts 
were directed to obtaining the maximum 
of effort on the part of Russia, and later, 
to combating pro-German influences and 
demands for a separate peace. In so acting 
he was brought into constant touch with 
the emperor and empress, and lie never 
hesitated to speak the truth to them, some¬ 
times bluntly. Buchanan liked them both* 
The emperor he considered a lovable man, 
a true and loyal ally, and, despite appear¬ 
ances to the contrary, a ruler who, with the 
interests of his people at heart, was yet 
following n course which would lead his 
country and his family to ruin. He de¬ 
scribed the empress nan good woman, but 
considered that her reactionary influence 
oil the emperor was instrumental in caus¬ 
ing the final catastrophe. Owing to his 
outspokenness Buchanan made enemies, 
and he was later bitterly attacked by cer¬ 
tain Russian exiles, though their charges 
against him were obviously absurd. 

During the years 1014 to 1917 Bucha¬ 
nan watched the gradual decline of the 
Russian empire; first, the enthusiasm of 
the early days and the outbursts of loyalty, 
then the defeats of 1015, the utter in¬ 
competence of the administration and the 
weakness of the emperor. Buchanan at¬ 
tained a position of great personal influence 
in Russia, and in 1910 he was granted the 


freedom of the city of Moscow. In Feb¬ 
ruary 1917 he reported that the govern¬ 
ment and majority of the people were bent 
on fighting the war to a finish, but that the 
situation arising from the incompetence of 
the government was so serious that he 
doubted whether Russia could face n 
fourth winter campaign. The political and 
economic position was such that disagree¬ 
able surprises might be at hand. A month 
later they came, the revolution occurred, 
and the emperor abdicated (15 March). 
Buchanan was instructed to recognize the 
provisional government, but lie took a 
pessimistic view of the situation and fore¬ 
told a period of revolution and counter¬ 
revolution ; he did not think Russia ripe 
for democratic government. Although 
he abandoned hope of a successful Rus¬ 
sian offensive, all his efforts were still 
concentrated against a separate peace. 
On behalf of the British government Mr. 
Arthur Henderson visited St. Petersburg 
in the spring* of 1917 with the apparent 
intention of superseding Buchanan, but 
wiser counsels prevailed, and Henderson 
returned to England. Kerensky, who had 
become head of the provisional govern¬ 
ment, was overthrown in November 1917 
and lie was succeeded by the Bolsheviks, 
who concluded an armistice with Germany. 

Buclnman left Russia for England in 
January 1918. I-Ie remained for a time 
unemployed, but his advice was sought on 
Russian questions. He consistently ad¬ 
vocated armed intervention in Russia on 
the ground that to leave Russia to her 
fate might result in Germany obtaining 
control over her resources, while the 
consolidation of Bolshevik power would 
mean the dissemination of communism 
throughout Asia and Europe. In 1910 
he was appointed ambassador at Rome. 
1 -Ie retired in 1921. 

Tall and handsome, an excellent linguist, 
Avitli rather an elaborate manner, he Avns 
a typical example of the Victorian diplo¬ 
matist, He had a very wide knowledge 
of foreign countries and foreign affairs, 
and great powers of observation and de¬ 
duction. In his dealings Avitli foreign 
governments lie was always courteous, 
outspoken, and firm; and with his own 
government honest, straightforward, and 
loyal. He was a good shot and horse¬ 
man, and was widely read in French, 
German, and Italian, ns well ns in Eng¬ 
lish literature, and translated parts of 
Goethe’s Faust and selections from Dante 
into English. 

Buchanan married in 1885 Lady Geor- 
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gina Mcriel (died 1022), daughter of Allen 
Alexander, sixth Earl Bathurst, and had 
one daughter. Lady Georgina was a 
woman of remarkable individuality and 
of very great assistance to Buchanan in 
all his posts. She distinguished herself 
particularly during the War in the organ¬ 
ization of the hospital provided for the 
Russian wounded by the British colony 
in St. Petersburg, and after returning to 
England in organizing relief for Russian 
refugees. When the women’s battalion 
was seized by the Bolsheviks, after the 
defence of the Winter Palace in 1917, it 
was largely due to Lady Georgina’s firm¬ 
ness and courage that its members were 
saved from outrage. 

Buchanan was created K.C.M.G. in 
1000, G.C.M.G. in 7918, and G.C.I3. in 
1915, besides receiving several foreign 
decorations, He was admitted a privy 
councillor in 1910. He died in London 20 
December 1924. 

[The Times, 22 December 1924; Sir George 
Buchanan, My Mission to Russia, and other 
Diplomatic Memories, 1023; private informa¬ 
tion ; personal knowledge.] Onslow. 

BURGE, HUBERT MURRAY (1802- 
1025), headmaster of Winchester College, 
bishop of Southwark, and afterwards of 
Oxford, was born 9 August 1862 at King¬ 
ston, Jamaica. He was the younger son 
of the Rev. Milwnrd Rodon Burge, by 
his wife, Mary Louisa Raffaella, daughter 
of Matthew Guerrin Price, of Guernsey. 
His father was a chaplain in India from 
1852 to 1800, first at Meerut, and later to 
Bishop Milmanof Calcutta. Burge was sent 
to Marlborough College in September 1870, 
but left a year later to enter Bedford 
grammar school, which was at that time 
under the headmastership of James Sur¬ 
tees Phillpotts. He went up as a scholar 
to University College, Oxford, in 18S2, 
and had a good all-round career as an 
undergraduate. He obtained a first class 
in classical moderations in 1888, and a 
second class in 1886 in literae humaniores. 
A big strong man, he was also n useful 
ntliletc, and, though not in the Oxford 
cricket eleven, batted and bowled with 
some success in trial games. 

After leaving Oxford, Burge was ap¬ 
pointed in 1887 sixth-form master at 
Wellington College, under the headmaster- 
ship of Edward Charles Wickham. In 
1890 he returned to Oxford on being 
elected fellow and tutor of University 
College. There lie remained for the next 
ten years. His work as a tutor was success¬ 


ful, and he reached a position of great in¬ 
fluence in the college. Popularity with the 
undergraduates was assured by his kindly 
sympathy with their interests and pur¬ 
suits. Ho. was appointed dean of the col¬ 
lege in 1895. At the age of thirty-five 
Burge decided to take orders, and was 
ordained deacon in 1897 and priest in 
the following year by William Stubbs, 
bishop of Oxford. 

In 1900 Burge was elected to succeed 
William Mordaunt Furneaux, afterwards 
dean of Winchester, ns headmaster of 
Repton School, but he only held the olficc 
for two terms, and then, somewhat to the 
concern of the governors who had chosen 
him, resigned in order to become head¬ 
master of Winchester College (1901). 
Burge was the first headmaster who had 
not been himself a Wykehamist. It was 
the expressed intention of those who ap¬ 
pointed him that lie should change the 
curriculum of Winchester in order to 
bring it more into line with modern views 
of public-school education. He took an 
early opportunity of making his views 
clear to the stuff, but met with strong 
opposition. With characteristic tact he 
allowed his plan of reform to drop for the 
time being, and within twelve months 
found a strong body of opinion in favour 
, of changes which had at first appeared 
impracticable. Burge’s plan was to give 
boys, when they reached a certain age and 
a certain, position in the school, si wide 
choice of alternatives upon which they 
might specialize, instead of devoting their 
attention to subjects for which they were 
unsuited. His headmastership was re¬ 
garded as successful, and the alterations 
which he made as advantageous. At 
Winchester, as elsewhere, ire was respected 
for his high character and his special gifts 
of personal sympathy. 

After ten years’ work at Winchester 
Burge’s health broke down, and lie was 
obliged to go away to recuperate. When 
he was about to return to work Mr. 
Asquith offered him the bishopric of 
Southwark (1911). He accepted tile ap¬ 
pointment, and although lie had no ex¬ 
perience at all of parochial work, he 
discharged the duties of the bishopric with 
i remarkable efliciency. In some ways lie 
was helped, rather than hampered, by the 
fact that lie was new to the work. His 
strong common sense enabled him to take 
wide views, and his capacity for making 
friends stood him in good stead. He 
worked with great energy, and never 
spared himself. His duties were made 
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more difficult by the constant necessity 
for raising money by subscriptions for 
the various organizations of his diocese, 
with its dense population and closely 
packed parishes, and the strain told 
severely upon his physical powers. 

In 1010 Burge was appointed to suc¬ 
ceed Charles Gore as bishop of Oxford. 
By this time his position was established, 
and his fitness for the episcopal bench had 
become clear to all. The only doubt was 
whether his health would be equal to his 
new duties. He was welcomed at Oxford, 
which his old connexion with the uni¬ 
versity made familiar to him. lie was 
appointed to the see at a time when 
changes were impending both in the life 
of the Church and in that of the univer¬ 
sity. His influence in the inner circles 
of the Church grew, and lie was more and 
more consulted by those in responsible 
positions in the state, especially upon 
questions of educational reform. Burge 
made himself beloved by his clergy be¬ 
cause he combined the qualities of fairness, 
sympathy, and simplicity in a high degree. 
He had also a good memory for names and 
faces, and could pick up quickly the 
threads of conversation with people whom 
he had once met. He was an admirable 
counsellor, so that men naturally went to 
him for guidance, confident that they 
would secure his sympathetic attention. 
In the questions that from time to time 
caused divided opinions in the Church his 
attitude was marked by the same breadth 
of view. He took pains to understand the 
opinions of those with whom he was not 
in complete agreement, he was singularly 
free from prejudice, and was always willing 
to learn by experience. 

In 1007 Burge was elected an honorary 
fellow of his college, and from 1011 he was 
sub-prelate of the Order of St. John of 
Jerusalem in England. In 1918 he was ap¬ 
pointed clerk of the closet in ordinary to 
King George V; he was select preacher at 
Oxford from 1809 to 1902 and from 1920 
to 1921. 

Burge’s health was undermined by re¬ 
peated attacks of influenza, which weak¬ 
ened him, and during his latter years, 
although lie never relaxed his labours, he 
was not a robust man. He died of pneu¬ 
monia 10 June 1925. 

Burge married in 1S98 Evelyn, youngest 
daughter of Dr. James Franck Brigh t [q.v.], 
master of University College, Oxford, and 
had one son and one daughter. 

An oil portrait of Burge, painted by 
George Harcourt in 1021, is at the 


Diocesan House, Carshalton; replicas are 
at Winchester College and the Old Rec¬ 
tory, I-Iuish, Wiltshire. A posthumous 
oil portrait is at Cuddesdon College. A 
cartoon by *Spy’ appeared in Vanity Fair 
2 July 1003. 

[The TimeSy 11 June 1025; private informa¬ 
tion.] A. Cociiiiank. 

BURNET, JOHN (1803-1028), classi¬ 
cal scholar, was born at Edinburgh 9 
December 1803, the eldest child of John 
Burnet, advocate, by his wife, Jessie, 
daughter of Dr. James Clcghom IvQy } 
R.N. He was educated at the Royal High 
School, Edinburgh, and was also for a 
few months at a school near Geneva. In 
October 1880 he matriculated at the uni¬ 
versity of Edinburgh, where he pursued 
the study of Latin and Greek, and began 
that of Sanskrit. He won there the Vans 
Dunlop scholarship in classics, and a little 
later the first open classical scholarship 
at Balliol College, Oxford. After paying 
a short visit to Paris, where he attended 
lectures at the Sorbonne and the College 
dc France, Burnet went into residence at 
Oxford in October 1888. There, besides 
being placed in the first class in classical 
moderations (1884) and in litcrae Jntma- 
mores (1887), lie won the Taylorian 
scholarship in French (1885) and was 
proxime access'd for the Boden scholarship 
in Sanskrit, While lie was an under¬ 
graduate he preferred to follow his own 
lines of study, even at the risk of leaving 
considerable gaps in the conventional 
programme of preparation for the schools. 
Like many of his contemporaries he wns 
specially influenced by Richard Lewis 
Ncttlcsh ip [q.v.], but he showed no parti¬ 
cular interest in philosophy. 

Burnet’s first attempt to win a fellow¬ 
ship was not successful, and he left Oxford 
in order to become private assistant to 
Lewis Campbell [q.v.], professor of Greek 
at St. Andrews University. With his work 
there under Campbell began his lifelong 
concern with the philosophy of Plato. 
Campbell was a pioneer in the attempt to 
determine, largely upon ‘‘stylometric’ 
considerations, the chronological order of 
the Platonic Dialogues, and Burnet be¬ 
came convinced not only of the rightness 
of Campbell's methods, hut of the correct¬ 
ness in the main of the results attained by 
them. After five months at St. Andrews 
he made a brief trial of school teaching at 
Harrow (1888), but did not find the work 
congenial. Fortunately, he was soon after 
elected to a prize fellowship at Merton 
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Cajjc.gc, - Oxford, and entered into resi¬ 
dence there in 1880. The leisure which 
the position gave him was employed in 
increasing his knowledge of Aristotle, 
partly under the guidance of Ingram By- 
water [q.vj, and in planning a commen¬ 
tary on the Nicomachean Ethics, which he 
did not complete until considerably later 
(1300). 

After some experience of temporary 
professorial work at the universities of 
Edinburgh and St. Andrews in 189(1 and 
1891, Burnet was in 1891 elected profes¬ 
sor of Greek at the latter university upon 
the resignation of Campbell, and occupied 
the chair there until lie resigned it in 
1 j)20. He lived and worked at St. Andrews 
until his death. From the time of a grave 
illness in 1923 his health grew worse in 
spite of occasional rallies. In 1920 he wns 
able to fulfil an engagement to deliver the 
Buthcr lectures in classical literature in 
the university of California; but the sum¬ 
mer heat of Chicago, where lie also lec¬ 
tured, exhausted his strength, aacl cm his 
return to St. Andrews he was unable to 
continue his work as professor. He died 
at St. Andrews 29 May 1928. 

Burnet married in 1894 Mary, daughter 
of John Farmer [q.v.], organist at Harrow 
and at Baliiol College, and had one 
daughter. 

During the whole tenure of his chair 
Burnet proved himself an exceptionally 
inspiring and successful teacher by his 
striking personality and his command of 
his whole subject, winning the affectionate 
admiration of generations of his students, 
He took a large part in the work of uni¬ 
versity administration. He had a wide 
knowledge of the systems of higher educa¬ 
tion in other countries, and held clear and 
lirm views upon the proper methods of its 
organization. lie occupied several impor¬ 
tant posts upon educational committees 
and boards, find wns active in promoting 
the popularization of humanistic culture 
in Scotland through the Classical Assockv- 1 
tion of Scotland. His services to education 
were not diminished by bis occasional 
failures to secure the adoption of some of 
the policies which he advocated. 

To the world of scholarship in the 
narrower sense Burnet’s greatest contri¬ 
bution was his critical edition, in the 
‘Oxford Classical Texts’ scries, of the 
whole text of the works of Plato (1900- 
1013); this superseded all previous editions. 
It is based on a wide and soundly-esti¬ 
mated foundation of the manuscript, 
evidence, and is guided by a close know- 


Burnet 

ledge of Platonic vocabulary, idiom, and 
.stylo. Burnet’s judgements on disputed 
points are sober and sane, and the text is, 
upon the whole, a conservative one. The 
same characteristics mark his edition of 
the text of the Nicomachean Ethics of 
Aristotle, which is practically identical 
with that of By water. His commentaries 
on the Phaedo (1911), Euthyphro , Apology, 
and Crito (1924) nrc models of conciseness 
and lucidity, and are full of original ob¬ 
servations upon Platonic usages, lie 
designed a new Lexicon Platonicum, but 
although he laboured at it, (lid not pro¬ 
ceed far in its construction. His commen¬ 
tary on the Ethics contains much that is 
fresh and enlightening, but his work on 
Aristotle, of whose philosophy he never 
acquired the same wide and intimate 
knowledge us lie had of Plato’s, perhaps 
scarcely reaches the same level as his 
work on. Plato. The mind of Aristotle was 
never as congenial to him as that of Plato* 
In his Early Greek Philosophy (1892, 
3rd cd, 1020), Burnet did not curry liis 
detailed study down beyond Aristotle, and 
indeed lie gave no systematic account of 
the philosophy of Aristotle. On the other 
hand, he several times revised and restated 
his views on the Prc-Socratica, withdrawing 
some of his more venturesome specula¬ 
tions, but repeating his general results in 
a form which lias won the acceptance of 
most scholars. In his account of these 
thinkers he keeps steadily in view and 
vividly expresses the Historic background 
of their lives and thoughts. For the Eng¬ 
lish render he antiquated previous au- 
counts, and effectively removed the 
misleading veil which had been cast over 
them by Hegel and the Hegelians, He 
utilized the contributions to this work of 
correction and interpretation made by 
Tannery, Bacumkcr, and Diels, but his 
agreement with them is the result of his 
own independent investigation of the 
evidence. 

Burnet’s Greek Philosophy, Pari 7, 
Thales to Plato (1014) adds to a summary 
statement of his views on these early 
cosmological thinkers an equally original 
account of the Sophists, Socrates, and 
Democritus. But its most valuable part 
is its masterly account of the life, charac¬ 
ter, and whole philosophy of Plato. It is 
brilliantly written, and is incomparably 
the best treatment in English of its sub¬ 
ject* Burnet accepts as trustworthy evi¬ 
dence for the career and thought of Pla to 
most of the Letters* and assumes as now 
ascertained facts the dates of composition 
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of most of the Dialogues. In. his account entered the Britannia as a naval cadet in 
of the development of Plato’s thought he July 1871. lie went to sea as a midship, 
draws a firm line between a Socmtic man ia October 1873, served for three 
period and a later period in which Plato years in the flagships of the Pacific and 
is expounding his own philosophy; and American stations, and was promoted sub- 
he attributes to Plato a consciousness and lieutenant in October 1877. The next 
acknowledgement of his passage from three years were spent in educational 
disciplcsliip to independence. He regards courses and in short appointments in the 
Plato as in his later works criticizing his trooping ship Serapis and in the royal 
master’s teaching on physics, theory of yacht, from which he was promoteef to 
knowledge, metaphysics, and politics. the rank of lieutenant. He then joined the 

As Burnet continued his study of Plato, Carynjorl, coTvette, one of the vessels of 
he became more and more convinced that Lord ClamviHmm's detached squadron 
the representation by Plato of the teaching which was afterwards merged into the 
of his master was intended by him as his* Mediterranean fleet during the Egyptian 
tory, and that it in fact was so. Thus Bur- campaign oC 1882. This gave Burney an 
net was led to ascribe to Socrates, and even opportunity of war service ashore, and he 
to early Pythagoreans, much doctrine (in' was in charge of a Gatling gun at the 
eluding the Theory of Forms’) which pro- actions of JMuhatu and Itassassin j n 
vious scholars believed to have originated August 1883. In the same year he no 
with Plato himself; and he threw back companied the mission led by (Sir) Charles 
into the Afth century much that, accord- Warren [q.v.'J across the desert in order 
ing to them, belongs to the fourth. For to capture the Arabs who had seized and 
this thesis or canon of interpretation Bur- murdered Professor Ed ward Henry Palmer 
net never fully stated his case, and upon [q.v.J, Captain William John Gill [q.vj, 
the whole it may be sEiid that, while from and Lieutenant Harold Charrington ; he 
some competent scholars it hag won cn- also took part in the operations against 
thusinstic adherence, it is by most regarded Osman Digna near Sunkin in 1884. 
as paradoxical and respectfully rejected. On returning to England Burney spent 

Burnet’s title to the fame which his two years in the gunnery schools at Ports- 
woik enjoys both at home and abroad mouth and Dcvonport. Then followed 
rests securely upon his inspiring force as over five and a half years’ service as 
a teacher, upon his edition of the text of gunnery lieutenant iu the North American 
Plato, upon his classic and convincing Reserve and Channel squadrons. On pro- 
account of the beginnings of Greek science motion to commander in January 1893 he 
and philosophy, upon his minute acquajn- was appointed to the Hawke and served in 
lance with and vivid sense of the niceties the Mediterranean for three years; and in 
of Platonic vocabulary and idiom, upon 1806 lie went to Portland in command of 
his long and deeply-meditated presentment the boys’ training establishment in the 
of the philosophy of Plato, whom he ad- Boscawen and Minotaur for three and a 
mired and loved above all writers and half years until September 1899, being 
thinkers, and upon the freshness of view promoted captain in January 1898, After 
and the distinction of style which mark all commanding the Hawke in the naval 
his writings. manoeuvres of 1900, lie commissioned the 

{Memoir by Lord Owruwood i n Essays and S( ‘PJ tho for se , rvice on thc south-east coast 
Addresses by John Burnet (with photograph America, blit was soon transferred to 
portrait), 1929; W. L, Lorimer and A. E. the Cape station during the South African 
Taylor, John Burnet , LStf3-192$, in Pro- Wax. His ship struck the Durban bar 
ceedings of the British Academy (with bibllo- when in charge of a pilot on 3 May 1901, 
gtaphy), vol. xiv, 1928; personal knowledge.] an d Burney had to bring her home. In 

J. A. Smith. May iqq 2 lie became flag-captain to Rear- 
Admiral Atkihson-Willcs in the Home 

BURNEY, Sm CECIL, first baronet fleet, and remained with him and his sue- 
(1858-1039), admiral of the fleet, was cessor, Rear-Admiral Poe, until June 1004. 
born in Jersey, 15 May 1858, the second He then spent a year (1904-1905) in corn- 
son of Captain Charles Burney, R.N„ for mand of the ex-Chilean battleship Triumph 
many years superintendent of Greenwich in the Channel fleet. His successful work 
Hospital School, by his wife, Catherine in training boys at Portland led to his 
Elizabeth, daughter of Charles Jones, of appointment in July 1905 to the Impreg- 
La Ferricre, Jersey. He was educated at nable as inspecting captain of all boys’ 
the Royal Naval Academy, Gosport, and training ships, a post which he held until 
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lTis promotion to llag rank in 11)09. He battleships of the main fleet. His Hag- 
tlius spent, in all, six years in supervising ship, the Marlborough, was torpedoed, 
the training of boys. and during the night he transferred his 

Burney’s first appointment to flag rank flag to the Ilevm&e. He was promoted 
was in the Plymouth division, of the Home admiral a few days after the battle of 
licet for one year. From February 1011, Jutland, and was made G.C.M.G. for his 
when he took command of the fifth cruiser services in the notion, 
squadron, he was continuously on full pay In November 191(1, when Jcllicoc was 
for nine years. At the end of 1911 he took appointed first sea lord, Burney joined 
command of the Atlantic fleet, with the the hoard of Admiralty as second sea lord, 
acting rank of vice-admiral, transferring Sir Eric Gcddes became first lord in July 
to the third battle squadron in 1912, 1017, and on his reorganization of tlic 
shortly before reaching confirmed vice- board in the following September, Burney 
admiral's rank. This squadron was on left the Admiralty and soon afterwards 
special service in the Mediterranean, and went to Itosyth as commaiidcr-iii-chicf, 
the disturbances which arose in Monte- const of Scotland; there he remained until 
negro and Albania at the close of the appointed in March 1919 to be commander- 
second Balkan Wav led to the dispatch, in-chief at Portsmouth. A year later, 
arranged by the British foreign secretary, owing to prolonged ill-health, he was rc- 
Sir Edward Grey, of an international naval lieved of the command at his own request, 
force to Antivari on the Montenegrin He was promoted admiral of the fleet in 
coast in April 1018. Burney’s squadron the following November, created a baro- 
\ifi\H sent in order to secure that an net for his war services in January 1021, 
Englishman should be senior officer of and promoted to G.C.B. in 1022. He died 
the combined licet. Burney took corn- at his home, Uphnm House, Hampshire, 
nuind and handled the highly delicate and 5 June 1029, 

difficult situation, in which his firm man- Burney married in 1884LuemdaMarion, 

ner and rugged mien stood him in good second daughter of George Hielinrds Bur- 
stead, with great ability, nnd he received nett, of London, and had one son and two 
a special commendation both from the daughters, Ilis son, Commander Charles 
Foreign Office and from the Admiralty. Dennistoun Burney, R,N. (born 1B88), 
He had to secure unanimity of action who succeeded to the baronetcy, invented 
between the naval forces of the five Powers during the European War the paravane, 
represented, as well as resolve the differ- a device for protecting ships against 
enccs between the turbulent Balkan States mines, which brought him u large fortune, 
ashore. lie established a pacific blockade Burney was a fine seaman of the old 
of the coast during April and May of 1919, school, with a deep sense of loyalty to his 
and then from May to November com- chiefs. In handling ships and fleets lie 
mantled the international force occupying had the natural ease and confidence of a 
Scutari, which the Montenegrins had cap- born sailor. A man of powerful physique, 
tured, until the trouble was finally settled in Ills early days he excelled in boxing anti 
by the conclusion of peace. I*le was created fonts of strength. Although of somewhat 
K.C.B, in the summer of 1018, and on the austere demeanour, his patent sincerity 
termination of the Scutari affair he was won him the complete confidence and 
gazetted IC.C.M.G. affection of those who served under him 

On his return to England at the end of throughout his long sea service. 

1918 Burney took over the command of [Official records; private information.] 
tlie second and third fleets, then in partial V. W. Bmmjuuay, 

reserve, and the early part of 1914 was 

occupied in preparing for the test mobi- BURNSIDE, WILLIAM (1BG2-1027), 

fixation of that summer. On the outbreak mathematician, was born in London 2 
of the European War in. August these July 1852, the elder son of William Burn- 
fleets were organized as the Channel fleet, side, merchant, of 7 Howlcy Place, Pnd- 
witli the duty of protecting the Channel dington, London, by his wife, Emma 
from enemy raids. In December 1014 Knight. His father was of Scottish nn- 
Burncy went to the first battle squadron ecstry; his grandfather, settling in Lon- 
of the grand licet, being second in coin- don, had been a partner in the book-selling 
nuind under Lord Jellieoc. At the battle firm of Seeley and Burnside, 
of Jutland (31 May 191G) his squadron Left an orphan at the age of six, Burn- 
wns the rear of the line, and was more side was educated at Christ's Hospital— 
heavily engaged than the rest of the then situated in Newgate Street—and 
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nohievcd distinction in both the grammar 
school and the mathematic til school. He 
won a mathematical scholarship at St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, and began 
residence there in October 1871, In his 
day, all able mathematical students in 
the university were prepared for their 
tripos, by private ‘coaches’, Burnside’s 
‘coach’ being VV. H. Besant, one of the 
few rivals of the well-known Edward John 
Routh [q.v.}. Among his contemporaries 
were George Chrystal, ofPcterhousc (after¬ 
wards professor of mathematics succes¬ 
sively at the universities of St. Andrews 
and Edinburgh), and (Sir) Robert Forsyth 
Scott, also of St. John’s College and after¬ 
wards its master. In April 1873 Burnside 
migrated to Pembroke College, and was 
enrolled a foundation scholar in June. In 
the mathematical tripos of 1875 lie was 
bracketed second wrangler with Chrystal; 
in the immediately subsequent examina¬ 
tion for the Smith’s prizes, Burnside was 
first and Chrystal second. 

Burnside was elected a fellow of Pem¬ 
broke and appointed a lecturer at the 
college in 1875; he continued to be a fel¬ 
low until 1880. College teaching at that 
time had slight influence upon the most 
capable students; and lectures by profes¬ 
sors, not being directed towards the tripos, 
were attended by few, if any, under¬ 
graduates- A college usually provided 
the normal courses for average students; 
some more advanced courses were shared 
by colleges, in groups ; and in addition to 
the usual colLege courses., Burnside lec¬ 
tured on hydrodynamics, n subject then 
developing into importance- lie took a 
few private pupils, and examined occa¬ 
sionally fox the tripos; but it soon became 
apparent that he was devoting himself to 
mathematical studies beyond the organ¬ 
ized range of the tripos. 

As an undergraduate, Burnside bad 
proved an expert oar. IVbile still a fresh¬ 
man, lie had rowed in the St. John’s 
(Lady Margaret) boat (with J. H. D. 
Goldie ns stroke) when it went head of 
the river in 1872. After taking his degree, 
and as long as he continued in residence 
at Cambridge, he rowed in the Pembroke 
boat and had a large share in improving 
its position on the river; his reputation as 
an oar long survived in college circles. 
After leaving Cambridge his main recrea¬ 
tion was found in fishing during holidays 
in Scotland, and in this also be developed 
marked skill. Through all his years his 
lithe frame retained an unusual power of 
physical endurance. 


In 1885 Burnside was appointed profes¬ 
sor of mathematics at the Royal Nava) 
College at Greenwich; and the rest of his 
teaching life was spent in that post- lie 
retired in 1919. His old college at one 
time invited him to return as tutor; and 
again, at a later date, on the death in 
1003 of Sir George Gabriel Stokes [q.v.], 
Pembroke invited him to return as master! 
Both invitations were declined, mainly 
because (outside his teaching) the ad¬ 
ministrative and social details of official 
duty were irksome to his temperament. 

At Greenwich Burnside’s work con¬ 
sisted of three ranges. One section was 
concerned with ballistics, for gunnery mid 
torpedo officers; a second section with 
mechanics and heat, for engineer officers; 
and n third with dynamics (especially 
hydrodynamics), for naval constructors. 
Both at Cambridge and at Greenwich lie 
bore the reputation of being an excellent 
teacher. Also, he was in frequent demand 
as an external examiner for various bodies, 
and ns a referee for papers submitted 
to the Royal Society and the London 
Mathematical Society. 1-Ie was elected a 
fellow of the Royal Society in 1808, served 
on the council of the Society from 1001 
to 1003, and was awarded a royal medal 
in 1004. He was president of the London 
Mathematical Society from 1906 to 1908, 
having received its De Morgan medal in 
1899. In 1900 he was elected an honorary 
fellow of Pembroke College. He received 
the honorary degrees of Sc.D. from Dublin 
University and of LLD* from Edinburgh 
University. 

Burnside’s name will be remembered by 
his original contributions to mathematics. 
He published over one hundred and fifty 
papers. His book, the Theory of Groups 
(1807), is now an acknowledged classic. 
He left a long manuscript on the Theory of 
1 Probability, which was published in 1928, 
after his death. His range of subjects, 
mainly in pure mathematics (although 
applied mathematics had been the Cam- 
I bridge vogue of his earlier years), was 
[ extensive. Each of his papers dealt with 
a definite issue; nothing was elaborated 
beyond n main result; subsidiary develop¬ 
ments were avoided. Even as an under¬ 
graduate he lmd been noted for his style. 
As a writer he was clear and definite ia 
argument, lucid and terse in exposition. 
Thus his papers arc always brief: many 
of them consist of only a few pages; the 
longest of them, which remains of special 
| importance in the then new theory of 
| automorphio functions (1692), and is really 
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a combination of two distinct contribu¬ 
tions, occupies only fifty-three pages, 

Burnside wrote on hydrodynamics and 
on tlic theory of the potential, combining 
the established methods with the new 
analysis bused on the complex variable. 
Not a few papers were devoted to elliptic 
functions; and several to differential geo¬ 
metry, at a time when the subject was 
receiving little attention in England. He 
passed from the automorphic functions 
and their groups of transformations to 
the general theory of discontinuous groups 
of finite order; and on this subject he pro¬ 
duced some iiffcy papers, each of them 
containing some definite contribution to 
the theory, each marked by clarity and 
terseness. 

With the coming of the European War 
in 1914 there was a comparative cessation 
in Burnside’s output of papers. Its termin¬ 
ation found him interested in the theory 
of mathematical probability; and he con¬ 
tinued to produce fresh investigations. 
Ultimately, failing health interfered with 
creative work; but it did not cramp active 
interest, aiui he was able to d inft an expose 
tion of his views, so far as. thought had 
framed them into systematic theory. 

Burnside died at West Wickham, Kent, 
21 August 1927, and is buried in the 
churchyard there. He married in 18SG 
Alexandria, daughter of Kenneth Urqu- 
hart, of Poolewe, Ross-shire, and had two 
sons and three daughters. 

[Proceedings of the Royal Society, val. 
cxvii, A, 1028; personal knowledge.] 

A. R. Eohsytii. 

BIJUT, THOMAS (1837-1922), trade- 
unionist and liberal politician, was born 
at Murton Row, a small hamlet in the 
south-east corner of Northumberland, 12 
November 1837. He was the elder son of 
Peter Burt, a miner, who came of a long 
line of northern miners, by his wife, Itc- 
bccca, daughter of Thomas Weathcrbum. 
To his maternal grandfather Burt always 
attributed much of his success in life. The 
old man took a great interest in the boss 
and in their long walks together taught 
him many useful lessons. The Burts and 
Weatherburns were Primitive Methodists, 
a fact which had a great influence on 
Thomas Burt’s character. 

Burt had very little regular education. 
Out of four years nominally spent at vil¬ 
lage schools he did not attend for more 
than two, owing to the constant interrup¬ 
tions caused by strikes and stoppages and 
removals from one colliery to another. 


The day following his tenth birthday he 
began to work in u mine, and passed 
through almost every grade of pitwork 
with all its accompanying dangers. His 
father, Peter Burt, was nn ardent trade- 
unionist, and was often the victim of ins 
principles. This was the main cause of 
his frequent removals from one place to 
another. His son was thus nurtured in 
trade-unionism, and at the age of about 
sixteen began to take a part in the move¬ 
ment. He soon real ized the need o f ccluca- 
tion, and fortunately for him his father 
was a reader and had, for a world Jig-man, 
a well-stocked library. Erorn that Lime 
Thomas Hurt became an ardent student. 
In later life he came to be recognized as 
one of the most cultured members of the 
House of Commons. 

The Northumberland Miners’ Mutual 
Confidence Association was established at 
the beginning of 1803, and in 1805 Burt 
was appointed general secretary, a post 
which he held until 1913. At the time oT his 
appointment n strike was in progress at 
one of the largest groups of pits in the 
county. Burt never shirked a fight, Vmt 
would never advise one until every means 
of reaching a reasonable settlement had 
been tried in vain. Throughout his whole 
career he was noted for his conciliatory 
methods in all trade disputes. 

In 1873 Burt was adopted as liberal 
candidate for Morpeth, Northumberland, 
and in 1874 was returned to parliament. 
I-Ic retained this sent until his retirement in 
1918, when he had become * father’ of the 
House of Commons. In liis first election 
address Burt declared in favour of Home 
Rule for Ireland, adult franchise, payment 
of members of parliament, shorter parlia¬ 
ments, redistribution of scuts, free and 
mis ee lari an national education, religious 
equality, disestablishment and disendow- 
ment of the Church, the Permissive Bill, 
abolition of the game laws, and land law 
reform. His maiden speech in parliament 
was in support of Mr. (afterwards Sir) 
George Trevelyan’s Bill for household 
franchise. Burt spoke but seldom in the 
House, but when it was known that the 
member for Morpeth was on his feet, 
interest was immediately aroused. His 
name is associated with many reform 
measures, such as the Employers’ Lia¬ 
bility Act (1880), factory and workshop 
legislation, amendments to the Trades 
Union Acts, and improved Mines Acts for 
the greater safety of miners, lie was secre¬ 
tary to the Board of Trade from 1892 to 
1895 in the governments of Mr. Gladstone 
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and Lord Rosebery. During liis Jong 
membership of the House of Commons, 
which lasted nearly forty-five years, his 
goodness of heart and sincerity of purpose 
earned the affectionate esteem of all its 
members, irrespective of party- 

Burt was one of the British represen¬ 
tatives at the Berlin Labour Conference 
convened by the German Emperor in 1800. 
He was president of the Tracies Union 
Congress held at Newcastle in 1801, and 
took part in many international miners’ 
conferences. He was made a privy coun¬ 
cillor in 100(1, received the honorary degree 
of D.C.L. from tile university of Durham 
in 1911, and was made a freeman of New¬ 
castle in 1912. From 1882 to 1914 he 
was president of the International Peace 
League. During the whole of his life he 
was a staunch teetotaller. 

During the last three years of his life 
Burt was mostly coniined to bed, but he 
remained cheerful and full of hope for the 
future of the world. He died at Newcastle 
13 April 1022. 

Burt married in 1800 his cousin, Mary, 
daughter of Thomas Weatherburn, a re¬ 
tired colliery engineman. They had four 
sons and four daughters. 

[The Times t 15 April 1022; personal know¬ 
ledge.] W. Striker. 

BTJRY, JOHN BAGNELL (1801- 
1027), classical scholar and historian, 
was bom at Monaghan 16 October 1801. 
His father, the Rev. Edward John Bury, 
who came of the same south Irish stock 
as the Earls of Clmrleville, was curate of 
Monaghan and subsequently rector of 
Clontibret and canon of Cloglicr. He 
married Anna, daughter of Henry Rogers, 
of Monaghan, ‘a very elevex woman and 
a great reader’. John Bngnell was their 
eldest son. 

Having learned the elements of Greek 
and Latin from his father, whose career 
as a student at Trinity College, Dublin, 
had been distinguished, Bury was sent to 
Foyle College, Londonderry, where Robert 
Yelverton Tyrrell [q.v.], in conducting 
an examination in Greek grammar, found 
himself unable to puzzle the boy, then 
aged ten. From Foyle College Bury passed 
to Trinity College, Dublin, where he matri¬ 
culated in 1878, produced (with (Sir) John 
Pentland Mahaffy [q.v.], at tlmt time 
professor of ancient history) an edition of 
The Uippolytua of Euripides in 1881, and 
graduated in 1882 with a double first class, 
securing the top place in classics and fourth 
in mental and moral philosophy. In 1885 


lie became a fellow of Trinity College, 
Dublin, cmd in 1803 was elected to the 
Erasmus Smith professorship of modern 
history—a position which lie was not 
required to vacate when in 1898 he was 
appointed regius professor of Greek. Four 
years later, in 1902, after it was known 
that F. W. Maitland did not desire the 
post, lie was chosen to succeed the first 
Lord Acton as regius professor of modern 
history in tlic university of Cambridge; 
and this chair he retained until he died, 
at Rome, 1 June 1927, having also held 
a fellowship at King’s College, Cambridge, 
since 1903. In 1885 Bury had married 
his second cousin, Jane, daughter of Jolm 
Civrlcton Bury, physician, of M itch els- 
town, co, Cork, and afterwards of Wis¬ 
bech; one son was born of the marriage. 

As a student in Dublin Bury showed 
interests of wide variety. His proper busi¬ 
ness was with classical philology and with 
philosophy; and among the philosophers 
none impressed him more strongly than 
Hegel, whose influence is plainly visible 
in much of his later work. But the occupa¬ 
tions of his leisure were not less significant. 
Besides listening to music, in which he 
found an inexhaustible source of enjoy¬ 
ment, be was a voracious reader of poetry, 
much of which he learned by heart. 
Browning in particular, whose notice he 
attracted in 1882 by a paper on the poet's 
thought, appealed to the young Hegelian; 
and Swinburne touched anotiier side of n 
mind whose admiration for pagan anti¬ 
quity sprang from tire convictions after¬ 
wards expressed in ‘Aniina naturaliter 
pagana 1 (Fortnightly Review, new series, 
vol. xlix, 1891) and A History of Freedom 
of Thought (1914). But, although he may 
well have believed, with Hegel, that 4 n 
man ought to know, and can know, all 
the beautiful of the ancient and modern 
world’, the most enduring mark of Bury’s 
activities in these early days was left by 
his detailed studies in the field of classical 
scholarship; for his philological training 
exercised a powerful effect in later years 
on the formation of his view of history. 

Between 1881 and 1892 Bury the philo¬ 
logist was rapidly becoming an historian. 
At first his published work was mainly 
concerned with the interpretation of clas¬ 
sical texts and with the problems of com¬ 
parative philology, a subject in which lie 
moved with an assurance doubtless due 
in some degree to his study of Sanskrit 
under Theodor Benfcy, as well as Hebrew 
and Syriac, to which he had devoted six 
months spent at Gottingen in 1880; but 
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in 188G four papers appeared, two of them 
in the first volume of the English His¬ 
torical Review > which show that his mind 
was already turning to history, and in 
particular to the history of the Inter 
Roman Empire, Fom* years Inter, in 1 BOO, 
he published The Ncmean Odes of Pindar, 
which was followed in 1802 by The Isth¬ 
mian Odes of Pindar —two books which 
arc ftt once Bury's most notable contribu¬ 
tion to classical scholarship in the nar¬ 
rower sense and the link between two 
periods in his own intellectual life. After 
this time lie dicl not, indeed, lose interest 
in the language and literature of the 
ancient world. His translations into Greek 
mid I<atin verse, which he wrote with 
elegance and ease, continued to appear at 
intervals until 1805 in the magazine called 
Kollahos, of which from 1888 to 1801 lie 
was editor; until the early years of the 
twentieth century, learned journals con¬ 
tained frequent communications from him 
on passages in classical authors, whose 
number and variety arc a clue to the range 
of his reading; and in 1005 there was pub¬ 
lished (in the second volume of J. F. Post¬ 
gate's Corpus Podarum Laiinorum) the 
recension of the Argonautica of Valerius 
FJaccus, which Bury had completed in 
1000. Nevertheless, his reputation as an 
historian had been established in 1880, 
and to history he turned tlienceforward 
with increasing concentration. In Ids 
editions of Pindar Bury was philologist 
and historian at once. The fust of these 
volumes contains much ingenuity devoted 
to the development of the theory that in 
Pindar’s poetry certain verbal echoes can 
be detected which reveal the sequence of 
thought within the odes—a theory in 
which criticism induced Bury to make 
drastic modifications before the publica¬ 
tion of the second; but no small part of 
the value of these books lies in the sympa¬ 
thetic understanding with which a mind 
by nature and training attuned to the 
Hellenic mood interprets that view of life 
to which Pindar gives unrivalled expres¬ 
sion. 

For the study of later Homan history, 
in which his writings first reveal his interest 
in 1880, Bury improved his equipment by 
learning Russian in 1887 and Hungarian 
ftt latest by 1891; and in 1889 he produced 1 
what in some ways is his most striking 
contribution to historical literature—the 
History of the Later Roman Empire from 
Arcadius to Irene (2 vols). For sheer weight 
of knowledge it must not be compared with 
his later work; but the mastery of the 
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original authorities and the maturity of 
judgement, at once sane ami independent, 
with which through two long volumes lie 
traced the tangled story of the period 
between a.d. 895 and A.o. 800, in a man 
of lvis years were not less than remarkable. 
At the age of twenty-eight BuryJbund him¬ 
self welcomed as an equal by the leaders of 
historical study both at home and abroad. 

After publishing in 1808 a revision of 
Freeman’s History of Federal Government t 
vol. i, and his own History of the Roman 
Empire from its foundation to the death of 
Marcus Aurelius —his ouly hook on Rome 
before the death of Theodosius I, and one 
which was written to order—Bury ap¬ 
proached the task for which he was clearly 
marked. The right, gained by wide mid 
incessant reading, to move, like Gibbon 
and Freeman, * to mid fro among the ages', 
and a special interest in the Roman Em¬ 
pire, which Freeman had convinced him 
was ‘the key to European history 1 , gave 
him peculiar qualifications to produce the 
long-needed edition of Gibbon’s Decline awl 
Pall, which, by the addition of notes and 
appendices, would put at the reader’s dis¬ 
posal the accessions to knowledge gained 
since Gibbon wrote. The first two volumes 
of this distinguished achievement appeared 
in 1896, and the seventh and last in 1000. 
Meanwhile, Bury had been engaged on his 
History of Greece to the death of Alexander 
the Great (1900), which nt once became a 
standard textbook, and this was followed, 
after several preliminary studies, by The 
Life of St. Patrick and his place in history 
(1005)—u work regarded by its author as 
essentially n chapter in the story of Roman 
influence in Europe. 

It was now, with his powers at their 
height, that Bury began to publish the 
memorable series of papers which together 
form one of his most enduring monuments. 
‘The treatise Dc ndministrando i in peri o’ 
(DyzantinischeZeitschrift, 1900), ‘The Cere¬ 
monial Book of Constantine Vorphyrogen- 
nctos’ ( English Historical Review, 1907), 
The Constitution of the Later Homan Em¬ 
pire (1010 ; the Creighton lecture for 1900), 
and, above all, The Imperial Administra¬ 
tive System in the Ninth Century, with a 
Revised Text of The Klctorologion of Philo - 
thcos (1911) were pronouncements which 
in six years raised tA\e knowledge of public 
Inwand administration in the later Roman 
Empire to a new plane of p reeisiem, and ren¬ 
dered to these studies services comparable 
with those of Mommsen to the correspond¬ 
ing aspects of the Roman Republic and 
the Principate. In this period, too, Bury 
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mote his famous and controversial essay 
on ‘The Chronological Cycle of the Bul¬ 
garians’ (Byzantinische Zeitschrift , 1910 ; 
translated into Russian, 1912) and vari¬ 
ous articles in preparation for A History 
of the Eastern Roman Empire from the fall 
of Irene to the accession of Basil 1 (1912), 
one of his most impressive hooks, which 
reveals his scholarship in its full maturity. 

Bury now began to be troubled by ill- 
health. From 1910, when the iirst warn¬ 
ing came* his life was an increasing struggle 
against physical frailty; and travel, of 
which all his life lie had been fond, now of 
necessity took more of his time. But his 
devotion to historical research was not 
affected; for seventeen years his own un¬ 
daunted spirit mid the sedulous encourage¬ 
ment of his wife enabled him to maintain 
his literary output at a rate not far below 
that of his prime. Nevertheless, although 
the quality of his thought wns unim¬ 
paired, illness seems for a time to lmvc 
had an influence on its course. Classical 
Greece bad never lost its appeal to a mind 
which upheld ‘the uncompromising asser¬ 
tion by Reason of her absolute rights 
throughout the whole domain of thought’, 
and in 1908, despite other occupations, he 
had delivered at Harvard the lectures 
published as The Ancient Greek Historians 
(1909)—a work as valuable for the view 
of history adumbrated by tile author ns 
for the light it throws on the writers of 
whom he treats. But, with his hold on life 
precarious, Bury went straight to the 
point. A History of Freedom of Thought 
(1914) 1ms ft message, delivered with a 
fiery vigour which was usually repressed; 
but marks of the haste with which it was 
written are to he seen in slips which gave 
openings for criticism to those who song)it 
for them. To a cognate theme he recurred in 
calmer mood and rose to what some held to 
he his greatest heights in attempting the 
history of an idea— The Idea of Progress: 
an inquiry into its origin and growth (1920). 
For the intelligible treatment of a subject 
so vast his learning and his philosophy 
were admirably combined; but in the 
narrower field covered by liis last great 
work—the History of the. Later Roman 
Emjrirc from the death of Theodosius 1 to 
the death of Justinian (1923)—his over¬ 
whelming knowledge, though making 
these two volumes an unrivalled store, 
by the unconcealed minuteness of its de¬ 
tail produces a result which, as a synthetic 
interpretation, marks no advance on the 
far briefer account of the same period to 
be found in the work of 1889. 


The History of 1023 ia the lust of Bvny’s 
major books, though it was followed by 
two volumes of lectures edited after his 
death— The Invasion of Europe by the 
Barbarians (1928) and a History of the 
Papacy in the 10th Century (1S64A87S) 
(1930). In the closing years of his life 
the output of articles still continued, but 
such time as illness left free for study was 
largely claimed by his contributions to the 
Cambridge Ancient History , of which lie 
was an editor. The published bibliography 
of his writings contains 309 entries. 

Among undergraduate students Bury’s 
influence was slight with all but a few; 
his main occupation in the professorial 
chairs which he held for thirty-four years 
was the conduct and encouragement of 
research. In the mind which he brought 
to this task two strands can he discerned, 
never wholly interwoven and both the 
outcome of his early training in philology 
and philosophy. As philologist, Bury found 
history in the first place a series of prob¬ 
lems presented by the written sources, 
which at the start must be subjected to 
the treatment of the textual critic; but, 
even when the texts had been put in order 
and the historian came to elicit the tale 
they told, he was apt still to regard his 
material as no more than a succession 
of puzzles to he solved in turn. This 
tendency was accentuated by a belief, 
set out in his paper ‘Cleopatra’s Nose’ 
(li(ntionalisl) P(ress) Association's) An¬ 
nual, 1916), to which he held with increas¬ 
ing tenacity in later life—-that, although 
the power of chance is reduced as civiliza¬ 
tion becomes more complex, in the past 
the course of history has so often been 
deflected by what may reasonably he 
described as accidents that it is idle to look 
for general causes to explain the trend of 
events throughout a period. The conse¬ 
quences of this emphasis on the element of 
contingency in human affairs were made 
still more noticeable by a reluctance on 
Bury’s part, perhaps strengthened by the 
example of Kant, to let his own personality 
appear, or to put upon facts any inter¬ 
pretation which they do not inevitably 
yield of themselves- Better to leave the 
facts a mere sequence than present them 
as points in a logical development which, 
however probable, cannot be proved; and 
for this reason it was only in the modern 
age, for which evidence is abundant, that 
lie believed it theoretically possible by 
legitimate means to display the inner 
nexus of events. In his inaugural lecture 
at Cambridge he had made a protest—of 
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which the timeliness? was demonstrated 
by tiic widespread misunderstanding with 
which it was received—against all attempts 
to treat history as the handmaid of other 
disciplines. The historian has a higher 
task than merely to supply a back¬ 
ground to the great works of literature, 
or to provide guidance for the statesman 
and examples for the moral philosopher. 
‘History is a science, no Jess and no more 1 , 
having a purpose and a method of its own ; 
and among the other sciences it claims to 
move as an equal. But in Bury’s hands, 
when applied to the scanty evidence for 
the periods which chiefly engaged his at¬ 
tention, the science yielded results which 
even in his longest books are enshrined 
in a series of monographs rather than in 
the related chapters of a coherent whole. 
With truth, so far at least as his most 
elaborate contributions to historical litera¬ 
ture are concerned, Lord Morlcy observed 
that Bury did not ‘cast his shadow on the 
page’; and the observation was not all 
praise. 

Nevertheless, sceptical as Bury may 
often have been about the adequacy of 
the material for its attainment, he was 
clear about the end at which history 
should aim. Bury the philosopher had no 
doubt that European history is a unity, 
that the present is only to be explained by 
reference to the past, which it takes up 
and which—if progress is a fact, though 
Bury never admitted it to be more than 
a probable assumption—it transcends, and 
that the ultimate justification of all histo¬ 
rical study is its essential service to genera¬ 
tions present and to come in making them 
intelligible to themselves and so enabling 
them to act the more fully in accordance 
with the rules of reason. In practice, the 
clearest consequence of this belief was 
iiis emphasis on continuity, which he 
stressed with special vigour in his most 
familiar field. ‘No “Byzantine Empire*’ 
ever began to exist; the Roman Empire 
did not come to an end until 14511* (History, 
1889, i, v). But in this continuum lie 
found the strongest thread in political 
institutions. Although he was well aware 
that all human experience is material for 
history, the life of the masses yielded less 
of relevance to his purpose; and religion 
did not attract him. Constantine had 
‘inaugurated a millennium in which reason 
was enchained, thought was enslaved, and 
knowledge made no progress 1 (History of 
freedom of Thought, p. 52). It was public 
law and administration which offered the 
clearest evidence of the abiding iniiuence 
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of the past, and it is for his contributions 
to the study of these that Bury may well 
he remembered longest as an historian of 
New Rome. To New Rome he gave bis 
best work, despite his lack of sympathy 
with the religion which dominates its his¬ 
tory. This lack debarred him from the 
fullest understanding of the people with 
whom lie had to deal; but his interest in 
the empire of Constantinople was well 
grounded. Although in his writings as 
a man Bury sternly repressed the poet 
that had been visible in his youth, the 
Hellenist was always unconcealed; and 
the later Roman Empire could justly 
claim him because its ‘civilization , . . 
was the continuation of that of ancient 
Greece*. 

Of medium height, slightly built, with 
reddish hair and a sanguine complexion, 
Bury long continued to look absurdly 
young; and of that youthful appearance, 
which enabled the professor to be mistaken 
lor an undergraduate, many stories were 
told. I-Ic was a good talker: hi talk with 
Bury was almost like being present at the 
making of history. 1 As he talked lie grew 
absorbed in his subject; and n walk along 
the beach at Southwold, where for many 
years he had a cottage, was a leisurely 
affair, broken by long pauses while Bury 
elaborated a theme or marshalled his evi¬ 
dence. On his encyclopaedic knowledge 
he could always draw with astonishing 
readiness. In bis younger days, before his 
life was clouded by the illness against 
which lie fought with superb courage, he 
was happy and light-hearted; and to the 
last his courage never failed. 

Bury was doctor honoris causa of the 
universities of Aberdeen, Dublin, Dur¬ 
ham, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Oxford, 
an honorary fellow of Oriel College, Ox¬ 
ford, ci fellow of the British Academy, and 
ft corresponding member of the Imperial 
Academy of Sciences, Pctrograd, the Hun¬ 
garian Academy of Science, tiic Massachu¬ 
setts Historical Society, the Rumanian 
Academy, and the Russian Archaeological 
Institute at Constantinople. 

A portrait is to be found in Selected 
Essm/s of J t 13, Bury, edited by Harold 
Tcmpcrlcy (1930). 

[A Bibliography of the Works of J, B. Bury, 
compiled, with a Memoir, by Norman II. 
Baynes, 10129; ‘The Historical Ideas of J. 13. 
Bury*, edit orial introduction to Selected 13ssays 
of J. B. Bury, edited by Harold Tcmpcrlcy, 
1930; private information; personal know¬ 
ledge.] N. II. Raynks. 

II, M, Last. 
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BUTLER, FRANK HEDGES (1856- solo flight "which established a record for 
1028), balloonist and pioneer Of flying, distance in England (1002), and the world's 
was born in London 17 December 1855, longest cross-Channel balloon voyage (Lon- 
the fifth son of James Butler, wine mer- don to Caen, 1005). 
chant, of Hollywood, Wimbledon Park, As a result of the successful flights by 
by his wife, Prances Mary, eldest daughter Wilbur Wright in France in 1908, the 
of William Hedges. He was educated at Aero Club undertook the training ol ! nero- 
privntc schools at Brighton and Upper plane pilots, to whom, from 1910 onwards, 
Clapton and, after travelling on the con- it issued its certificates; those were recog- 
tinent and in South America, entered the nixed by the government when it was 
family business of Hedges & Butler decided to establish a national air service, 
(founded in 1607), Regent.Street, London, The Aero Club, indeed, played an all- 
in which he became a partner in 1882, He important part in fostering the early dc» 
married in 1880 Ada (died 1005), daughter volopment of flying in England, and it 
of Joseph Bartholomew Tickle, wool was Hedges Butler who inspired the club’s 
broker, of London and Sydney, and by activity in this respect and supplied much 
her liftd one daughter, who shared many practical help. Although he did little 
of his motoring and ballooning adventures, flying himself after 1908, his interest and 
Hedges Butler was one of the first per- enthusiasm never flagged, 
sons in England to own a motor-car. He Hedges Butler’s concern with the air 
acquired a Benz ear in 1897, and in the diminished in no way his interest in travel, 
same year was appointed first honorary In the covusc of his business he often 
treasurer of the newly-formed Automo- visited the winc-producing countries of 
bile Club of Great Britain, a post which Europe, but these journeys only stirmi- 
hc held until 1002. It was the shortcom- la ted his enthusiasm, and with great cn> 
ings of n motor-car, and the consequent joyment he moved widely about the 
abandonment of a motor tour in Scotland world. He told the story of his adventures 
in September 1001, which led Butler to in Five Thousand Miles in a Balloon 
turn his attention to the air, A balloon (1907), Through Lapland with Shis and 
ascent was suggested instead of the tour, Itcindeer (1917), Fifty Y>cars of Travel by 
and Butler and his daughter, accompanied Land , Water , and Air (1920), Bound the 
by the Hon. Charles Stewart Rolls [q.v.], World (1924), and Wine and the Wine 
went up in n balloon, the City of York , Lands of the World (1920). He was elected 
from the Crystal Palace, with Mr. Stanley F.R.G.S. in 1877. 

Spencer in control. While in the air over Hedges Butler had still other interests. 
London, Butler suggested the formation He was a violinist of merit, and in 1894 
of an Aero Club as a branch of the Auto- founded the Imperial Institute Orchestral 
mobile Club, The suggestion bore fruit, Society, in which he played one of the 
and the Aero Club of the United Kingdom first violins. He was a man of hospitable 
was registered at Somerset House in nature with a gift for friendship, who en- 
Octobcr 1C01, and the first balloon ascent joyed splendid health, us well ns ample 
organized by the club took place in means to indulge his many enthusiasms, 
November. He died in London 27 November 1928. 

The club (which in 1910 became the A cartoon of Hedges Butler by ‘Spy* 
Royal Aero Club) brought together inven- appeared in Vanity Fair 11 December 
tors and sportsmen, and supplied them 1907. 

with a ground at Shell Beach, Isle of Shep- [The Aeroplane , 5 December 192S; Butler's 

pey, suitable for their experiments. When published works; private information.] 
the club was founded no power-driven II. A. Jones. 

aeroplane had yet been flown, and the 

members were chiefly interested in the BUTLER, Sm (GEORGE) GEOF- 
bal loo a and the airship. When, however, FREY (GILBERT) (1887-1929), his- 
the invention of Hying became a reality, torian, was born in London 15 August 
Hedges Butler took a keen interest in the 1887. 1-Ie was the eighth son and eleventh 
early experiments, and in 1908, when the child of Spencer Perceval Butler, convey- 
American inventor, Wilbur Wright, came ancing counsel, Lincoln’s Inn, by his wife, 
over to France in order to demonstrate his Mary Kendall. He was nephew of George 
aeroplane, Butler was one of the first two Butler (1810-1800, q.v.), of Arthur Gray 
Englishmen to fly as passenger with him. Butler [q.v*], and of Henry Montagu But- 
By 1907 Hedges Butler had completed ler [q.v.], and grandson of George Butler 
one hundred balloon ascents, including a (1774-1853, q.v.). 
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Butter was educated at Clifton College, in 1010 he devoted himself to three things"; 
of the governing body of which he Inter was to his duties ns librarian of Corpus, uncf in 
n member, and at Trinity College, Coin- particular to rearranging and cataloguing 
bridge, whence he matriculated in 1000. the incunabula and making the manu- 
Uc was placed in the first class of both scripts more accessible; to his historical 
parts of the historical tripos, and in his teaching; and to promoting conservative 
third year was elected by his college to a principles, as he understood these, among 
major scholarship. In his second year lie the undergraduates of the university. In 
won the chancellor’s medal for English 1920 he was appointed by his college 
verse, and in the year after he had taken his praelcctor in diplomatic history, and as 
degree (1909-1910) he edited the Cambridge such it became his especial duty to en- 
Kcvieto and became president of the Union, courage in the college and in the uni- 
At the end of that year, in June 1910, versity this means of approach to the 
lie was elected a fellow of Corpus Christi consideration of international relations 
College, Cambridge, and was appointed and international law. He did so with 
lecturer in history. In 1912 he became marked success, the most notable feature 
librarian of the college, and the years from of his teaching being his attitude to the 
Ins election ns n fellow until the outbreak League of Nations. A realist in inter- 
of the European War were devoted partly national affairs, he found in this attitude 
to teaching modern history in his college ground for a firm belief in the importance 
mid partly to familiarizing himself with of the League, insisting that the League 
the Parker manuscripts which were his could not and should not attempt very 
chief charge ns librarian. much in the first instance, but that pro- 

Prom the first, Butler’s main historical vided it did not attempt too much, and 
interest was modern diplomatic history, judged justly, its influence and authority 
He regarded a European war in the near would necessarily spread. He showed the 
future as highly probable and, together same realism in his politics. He was, and 
with his brother Ralph, who became a remained, n convinced conservative, but 
fellow of Corpus in October 1913, he did was intolerant of any conception of con* 
Ills best to ensure that the undergraduates servatism which was not concerned to 
of his college should have some idea of secure reforms. He brought into being 
what such a war would mean. When the an undergraduate Conservative Associa- 
War came, Butler, who was debarred by tion, threw immense energy into his work 
lameness from joining the army, went to as its president, and made this body a con- 
the Foreign OHicc in the spring of 1915 sidcrable political force in Cambridge, 
and became a member of the News Depart- In 1923 Butler, to his great satisfaction, 

nient. lie was well fitted alike by his was elected burgess for his university. He 
historical training and by his literary gave up some of his college teaching, but 
ability and wit to present the English continued both his university lectures and 
view of the diplomatic and other contro- his work for his Conservative Association, 
versics. His department was of necessity At the same time he threw himself fully 
largely concerned with opinion in the into his parliamentary work, giving more 
United States, and here again Butler had regular attendance than custom requires 
valuable experience. As an occasional from university members. In 1025 lie 
lecturer before the university of Pennsyl- became parliamentary secretary to Sir 
vaiua in 1913 and 1914, he had sought to Samuel Hoarc, then secretary of state for 
overcome American prejudice in favour air. In the same year he was a member of 
of a liberal party’ and to expound the the Home Office committee on legal aid 
tory and conservative tradition. He lee- for poor persons. In 1927 lie was noini- 
tured again at the same university in nnted a member of the royal commission 
1016, and in that year he married Eliza- on the government of Ceylon, and lie took 
beth, eldest daughter of Joseph Levering a considerable part in the formulation of 
Jones, a corporation lawyer of Philadcl- the commission’s recommendations. The 
phia. Butler accompanied the Balfour trip to Ceylon, which both Butler and his 
mission to America in 1917, and from wife greatly enjoyed, afforded him a much 
1917-1919 lie was director of the British needed rest and change; but undoubtedly 
Bureau of Information in the United his health had been affected by overwork, 
States at New York. He die! excellent and the ill effects were aggravated by the 
work in that position, received the C.B.E, fact that his physical disability made it 
ill 1918, and was created Iv.BJE. in 1910. difficult for him to take exercise. After 
When Butler returned to Cambridge his return he soon began to show signs of 
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ill-health. He paid a short visit to America respectively twenty-five and twenty-one 
towards tlie end of 1028 in connexion with took entire control. It was only after a 
the work of the Employers’ Liability As- hard struggle ami great personal sacrifice 
surance Corporation,, of which he was a on the part of the two young partners 
director. By the time he returned he was that in 1864 prosperity began to return, 
seriously ill, and he died in London 2 May George Cadbury was always an abstainer 
lt)29, He had no children. from alcohol and tobacco, but at this 

Butler’s published works reflected his early period he also denied himself tea, 
very varied interests. His work ns libra- coffee, and newspapers, 
rian is represented by the tidinondcs Papers, Once the tide hud turned, the business 

published for the ltoxburghe Club in 1914, expanded rapidly, chiefly because of the 
and by Historical Manuscripts in the Cadbury s’ timely introduction in l&GG, 
Library of Corpus Christi College, Cam- when the adulteration of food was being 
bridge (1020). His political nml historical much discussed, of the first unadulterated 
studies were embodied in his Fcnnsyl- British cocoa. In I860, also, there arose 
vanian lectures, published under the title quite naturally, out of the fact that they 
of The Tory Tradition (1014); in a Hand - then usually breakfasted with their work¬ 
book to the League of Nations (1910 and people, the ‘morning readings’—short 
1925); in Studies in Statecraft (1920); and religious services, with which work at the 
in The Development of Intern a Honed Law factory began for many years thereafter. 
(1928), this last being written in coflabora- The Cadbu rys were also the fust employers 
tion with a former pupil, S. Mticcoby, and in Birmingham to institute a weekly hnlf- 
covcring n wide Held. holiday for their workpeople, in whose 

[Private information; personal knowledge.] welfare they took the closest interest, 

YV. SrnNS. following the example set by their father. 

By 1879 the Bridge Street building was 
CADBURY, GEORGE (1S39-1922), inadequate to the firm’s needs, and the 
cocoa and chocolate manufacturer and partners took the opportunity of making 
social reformer, was born at Edgbaston,Bir- their greatest social and economic expert 
minghain, 19 September 1839. He was the inent—the moving of their works into the 
third son and fourth child of John Cadbury healthier rural surroundings of Bourn- 
(1801-1889), tea and coffee dealer and villc, four miles from Birmingham. The 
founder of the firm of Cadbury Brothers, Cadburys were not the first to make n 
cocoa and chocolate manufacturers, by move of this kind, but they were the first 
his wife, Cimdui, daughter of George Bar- to associate with it welfare and cducft- 
row, merchant and ship-owner, of Lancas- tiornil work in the factory, and, especially, 
teT. The Cadbury family, of West country the improvement of housing. Within the 
origin, had settled in Birmingham at the business it is scarcely possible to djs- 
end of the eighteenth century, having been tinguisli between the work of the two 
associated with the Society of Friends brothers, who acted in complete harmony 
since the clays of John Cadbury, of Bur- until Richard’s death in 1899, after which 
lescombe, Devon, great-great-grand father the firm was turned into a company, with 
of George Cadbury, in whose life the George as chairman. The Bourn villc ex- 
quakcr influence remained one of the peri merit in housing and town-planning 
strongest motive forces. was, however, George Cadbury’s own. 

George Cadbury was educated at home The success of the new factory made it 
and as a day-boy at a quakcr school at likely that slum conditions would, ir 
Edgbaaton. His mother, an ardent temper- allowed, grow up in its neighbourhood, 
ance worker, died in 1855, and soon after- To avoid this, he bought, between the 
wards his schooling ended. Ills wish was years 1893 and 1900, some 300 acres of 
to become a surgeon, but circumstances adjoining land, on which be had built 
led him into commerce; and in 1850, after about 300 houses up to the date when he 
a period of employment in the grocery founded the Bournvitte Village Trust, in 
business of Joseph Howntree [q.v.] at December 1900. The trust may hold land 
York, he joined his father’s cocoa factory anywhere in Great Britain, and even the 
in Bridge Street, Birmingham. His elder Bourn villc estate was never intended by 
brother, Richard, had been at work there George Cadbury to be solely for the bene- 
since 1850. John Cadbury’s health failed flt of employees of hia own business. By 
after his wife’s death, with the result that 1931 the capital of the trust had increased 
the business declined very seriously, and from £170,000 to over £500,090, nnd its 
in April 1861 Richard and George, aged land to more than a thousand acres. 
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The Adult School movement was, how¬ 
ever, the mainspring of Cadbury’s social 
work. In 1849 he had begun ns t\ teacher 
in an adult school in Birmingham, and 
lie continued to teach until the age of 
seventy'two, riding, or latterly bicycling, 
into tiie city at six o’clock on Sunday 
mornings to take liis biblc class* Hun¬ 
dreds of Birmingham men learned from 
him to read and write, From the insight 
thus gained into working-class conditions 
arose his interest in housing nnd factory 
reform. Ilis love of the country led him 
to attach special importance to the provi¬ 
sion of gardens for working-class houses. 

Cadbury’s other social activities were 
many, find were mostly concerned with 
giving practical form to the opinions he 
held. A liberal in politics, lie acquired in 
1901 the controlling interest in the Daily 
Hexes, in order that the views of men of 
his own stamp should have adequate ex¬ 
pression in the press, particularly in regard 
to the South African War- He also owned 
four newspapers in the Birmingham dis¬ 
trict. In 1908 he handed over Wood- 
hrookc, Sclly Oak, a house which was for 
some years his home, to the Society of 
Friends, as a settlement for men and 
women engaged in religious or social work. 
He took ti leading part in the campaign 
against sweated labour. 

Cadbury was twice married: first, in 
1878 to Mary (died 1887), daughter of 
Charles Tylor, writer and lecturer, of 
London; they had three sons and two 
daughters; secondly, in 1S88 to Elizabeth 
Mary, daughter of John Taylor, a member 
of the London Stock Exchange and director 
of various City companies; three sons and 
three daughters were born of the second 
marriage. He died at the Manor House, 
North held, Birmingham, 24 October 1022. 

[Helen C, Alexander, Richard Cadbury of 
llirminghom, 1908; George Cadbury, JS30- 
1022 , memorial number of the Bomnvillc 
Works Magazine, 1922; A. G. Gardiner, Life 
of George Cadbury, 1028; I. A. Williams, The 
Firm of Cadbury\ 1981; private information.] 
I. A. Williams. 

CAILLARD, Sin VINCENT HENRY 
PENALVER (1850-1980), administrator, 
the eldest son of Camille Felix Dcsir6 
Caillard, of Wingfield House, Trowbridge, 
Wiltsliire, a county court judge, by his 
wife, Emma Louisa, daughter of Vincent 
Stuckey Reynolds, J.P., of Cannnsgrovc, 
Somerset, was born in London 28 October 
1856. His mother’s mother was a first 
cousin of Lord Beacons held. He was sent 


in 1869 to Eton, where he was in Mr. 
Wnrre-Cor11isIi\s house, and after leaving 
school entered the Royal Military Aca¬ 
demy, Woolwich, where lie won the Pollock 
gold medal in 1872. He obtained a com¬ 
mission in the Royal Engineers in 1876. 

In April 1879 Caillard was appointed 
assistant commissioner for England on the 
Montenegrin Frontier Commission, and 
in the following October he served in the 
same capacity on the Arab Tallin Bridge 
Commission. He rejoined the Montene¬ 
grin Commission in March 1880. In July 
of that year he was sent on special political 
duty to Epirus to make a report for the 
Berlin Congress. In September he was 
attached to the staff of Admiral Sir Beau¬ 
champ Seymour, afterwards Lord Alecs- 
ter [q.v.], during the naval demonstration 
at Dulcigno consequent upon the Porto’s 
reluctance to cede that town to Monte¬ 
negro. Early in 1882 he was employed in 
the intelligence branch of the War Oflice; 
later in that year lie was attached to 
the headquarters staff during the Egyp¬ 
tian campaign, nml for his services re¬ 
ceived the medal and bronze star and the 
Mcdjidieh and Osmanieh orders. 

In the following year, 1888, at the early 
age of twenty-six, Caillard entered upon 
the chief publ ie work of his career. He suc¬ 
ceeded (Sir) Edgar Vincent, afterwards 
Lord D’Abernon, as president of the coun¬ 
cil of administration of the Ottoman Pub¬ 
lic Debt, and financial representative of 
England, Holland, and Belgium in Con¬ 
stantinople. The selection of Caillard for 
this important position was due to his 
knowledge of the Near East nnd of Near 
Eastern languages, acquired when serving 
on the Montenegrin Frontier Commission. 
He was alternate president of the council, 
the other president being the French repre¬ 
sentative. The administration of the re¬ 
venues assigned to the control of the 
council was in an incomplete state of or¬ 
ganization when Caillard took up his post, 
and lie was chiefly responsible for the 
success of the administration during its 
subsequent history. He reconstituted the 
silk-growing industry, which had very 
ncariy perished, and largely increased the 
suit industry and viticulture. He devised 
the method of guarantees for Turkish rail¬ 
way construction, and secured British par¬ 
ticipation in the enterprise known later ns 
the Bagdad Railway, the control of which 
subsequently passed into German hands. 
During the fourteen years while he was 
on the Debt council, Caillard held the 
British name high, nnd gained the confl- 
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dcnce of the sultan, Abdul Hamid, acting rector of Hathcrop, Gloucestershire, by his 
fit times as a confidential intermediary wife, Anne Cecilia Longbournc, was born 
between the sultan and the British prime at Hathcrop IS April 1808* He was ctlu- 
minister Lord Salisbury. catcd at Marlborough College and entered 

Caillard resigned his appointment at Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1882, ob- 
Constantinople in 1898, and left the public taining a first class in the classical tr/poa 
service in order to take up private cm- fit the end of Ins second year of residence 
ploymcnt. He joined the board of Messrs, and graduating as sixteenth wrangler in 
Vickers, shipbuilders and armament manu- 1885. He was elected a fellow of his 
facturers, and for many years rendered college in 188(1, upon submission of a thesis 
valuable assistance to that company. He on platinum thermometry. Not only in- 
was appointed financial director in 1006, tellcctually gifted, he was also a tall, 
and irv that capacity had a large share in lithe, and skilful athlete, representing his 
the control of the firm’s foreign operations, university at lawn-tennis and other sports, 
an office for which his diplomatic train- and, with all his versatility, possessing 
inglmd well fitted him. Early in 1014 he exceptional modesty and charm, 
negotiated for his firm and Messrs. Arm- Callendar was appointed professor of 
strong, Whitworth & Co. the recons true- physics at the Royal Holloway College, 
tion of the Turkish fleet as well as of the Englefield Green, in 1888, and in 1898 to 
Turkish dockyards and arsenals. This the chair of physics at McGill University, 
contract was interrupted by the outbreak Montreal; lie returned to England in 1808 
of the European War. During the War as Quain professor of physics at Univcr- 
Caillard’s organmng ability helped his sity College, London. In 1902 he suc- 
compnny to make a substantial contribu- ccedcd Sir Arthur Rucker as professor of 
tion to the national output of munitions physics at the Royal College of Science, 
and other material. He retired from the Loudon, and when it was incorporated in 
board in 1027. the Imperial College of Science and Tech- 

When Joseph Chamberlain started in nology in 1007, he continued to occupy 
1003 hiscarnpaign for tariff reform lie found the clmir of physics until liis death. He 
in Caillard an energetic supporter. Caillard possessed an exceptional gift of exposition, 
was chairman, and afterwards president,of and his dignified kindliness endeared him 
the tariff commission of 1904. As a tariff to his students. He was elected F.tt.S. 
reformer he contested, unsuccessfully, the in 1894, and was awarded the Rumford 
central division of Bradford in 1906. After medal of the Ro}^ Society in 1900. He 
the War he took lv leading part in the was president of the Physical Society eC 
Federation of British Industries, of which London in 1910, and was elected first 
he was the third president in 1910. In Duddcll memorial medallist of that society 
addition to his work with Messrs. Vickers in 1024. He was president of Section A of 
he was a director of several other business the British Association in 1012, and was 
concerns. He wrote much on. tariff reform made C.B.E. in 1020. 
and other economic subjects, was fond of Callendar married in 1894 Victoria 
music, and composed several songs. Mary, eldest daughter of Alan Stewart, 

Caillard was knighted in 1896, and was of Saunders foot, Pembrokeshire, and had 
decorated by the Turkish government three sons aud one daughter. He died at 
when he left Constantinople. lie was his home at Ealing 21 January 1930. 
twice married: first, in 1881 to Eli/,a Callendar’s achievements in physical 

Frances (died 1020), daughter of Captain research developed from bis earliest thesis, 
John Hnnham, of Dean’s Court, Wim- which was to become of classic importance, 
borne, Dorset, whose widow had married Beginning where Sir William Siemens 
CaiUard’s father as his second wife; [q.v.| hud left off, Calleudtw so improved 
secondly, in 1927 to Zoe, daughter of the platinum resistance thermometer that 
Robert Ellis Dudgeon, M.D., and widow it provided n standard for the cstablish- 
of John Oakley Mtuuid, By his first wife ment of the thermo metric scale, lie 
he had a son and a daughter. compared the behaviour of the resistance 

Caillard died in Paris 18 March 1930. thermometer with the gas thermometer, 
[The Times, 20 and 20 March 1030 ; private and determined the boiling point of sul- 
information.] A. Coen ilank. phm* (with E. JI. Griffiths, 1891), finding 

it 4° lower than the previously accepted 
CALLENDAR, HUGH LONG- value, He established a quadratic rela- 
BOURNE (1863-1930), physicist, the tion for the change of the resistance of 
eldest son of the Rev. Hugh Callendar, pure platinum with temperature. The in- 
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tcrnational temperature scale from 0° to 
000° (agreed upon in Paris, 1027) is also 
based upon tlie resistance of a standard 
platinum thermometer at the ice point, 
the boiling point of water, and that of 
sulphur, from which the constants of 
the Callendar formula are determined, 
The sulphur point on the agreed inter¬ 
national scale is only 0-07° different from 
that determined by Callendar and Grif¬ 
fiths, so that the present scale of tempera¬ 
ture may he justly ascribed to Callendar's 
work. 

Callendnr was conspicuously ingenious 
and inventive; in connexion with his 
researches in thermometry he devised a 
compensated resistance bridge of great 
accuracy, an automatic recording bridge, 
a radio balance, n compensated constant 
volume gas thermometer, and numerous 
other instruments, 

At McGill University, in collaboration 
with Professor II. T. Barnes, Callendnr 
began the study of the calorimetric pro¬ 
perties of water with the aid of his new 
methods of thermometry, and, with Pro¬ 
fessor J. T. Nicholson, he measured the 
temperature of dry steam expanding adia- 
batically, expressing the results by the 
simple equation. T/p*/l& = constant. These 
investigations, coupled with those which 
Callendar was making in gas thermometry, 
culminated in an important paper by 
him on Thermodynamic properties of Gases 
and Vapours deduced from a modified form 
of the Joule-Thomson Equation [Proceed¬ 
ings of the Royal Society, vol. Ixvii, 
1000]. This formed the basis of his sub¬ 
sequent work on steam, for in it he set 
himself the task of stating nil the ther¬ 
modynamic properties of steam by means 
of consistent thermodynamical formulae. 
His experiments on various substances 
at their critical points, and particularly 
those on the total heat of steam in the 
neighbourhood of the critical point, lent 
much support to his views as to molecular 
aggregation which were expressed in the 
Ilawlvsley lecture delivered to the Institu¬ 
tion of Mechanical Engineers a short time 
before his death. He held the view that 
the change of state between the liquid and 
the vapour was not always a continuous 
process. 

Callendar also devised an equation 
which expressed remarkably well the 
total heat of water, and from which he 
deduced expressions for the entropy of 
saturated steam and for the saturation 
pressures of water. He modified these 
equations later to express the behaviour 


of steam at high pressures and tempera¬ 
tures. While developing this exceptionally 
comprehensive theoretical scheme for the 
representation of the properties of steam 
and water, Callendar devised methods by 
means of which those properties could he 
measured. The continuous How method 
which he and Barnes had used for the 
determination of the specific heat of 
mercury and water, and by means of 
which many of the errors of the determina¬ 
tion of calorimetric quantities can be 
avoided, was adapted to measure the 
total heat and (with J. II. Brinkworth) 
the specific heat of steam. Two types of 
calorimeter were devised, the differential 
throttling type for dry steam and the 
jacketed condenser type for wet or dry 
steam. The latter 1ms enabled measure¬ 
ments to be made up to 4,000 lb. per 
square inch nnd to temperatures ns high 
as 500° C. 

Callendar took part in the first Inter¬ 
national Steam Tables Conference held in 
London in 1929 for the purpose of co¬ 
ordinating rosea roll work in various coun¬ 
tries on the properties of steam, so that 
agreed values of those properties might 
eventually be achieved. lie was the chief 
authority in this Held: the rapid advance 
which the steam turbine has made is 
due jn no small measure to his work, not 
only in the measurement and tabulation 
of the properties of steam but also in the 
discussion of flow through no/alcs, with 
reference especially to super-saturation 
and friction. 

In addition to these elaborate investi¬ 
gations into steam nnd thermometry, Cal¬ 
lendar carried out and directed many 
other researches, such as those on the 
specific heat of gases, the temperature 
of gases iii the cylinder of the gns engine, 
the expansion of silica, osmotic pressure, 
radiation, heat exchange, alternating cur¬ 
rents, &c. During the last few years of 
his life he gave considerable attention to 
the phenomenon of‘knock’ in the internal 
combustion engine, and directed research 
work on behalf of the Air Ministry which 
led to important results, 

Callendar was the author of a treatise 
on The Properties of SI cam (1020), of 
several editions of Steam Tables (1915, 
1922, and 1027), of A Manual of Cursive 
Shorthand (1889), and of many scientific 
papers. Sir Joseph Larmor wrote of him 
‘as having a remarkable capacity for 
keeping personally in the background 
while giving at intervals his matured 
results to the world’. He was not only a 
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man of genius, who has enriched the world trusted with the command of a mobile 
as a result of patient, unhurried, and highly column, with which he served i n the West- 
accurate work, but he was also an excep- ern Transvaal and in Cape Colony until 
tionally simple-hearted and kindly man. the close of the War (1002). On returning 
[Proceedings of the Roytil Society, vol. home he was appointed a deputy-assistanl- 
cxxxiv, A, 1032; private information,] quartermaster-general in the mobilization 

A. C. Egbiitom. branch of the War Oilice, being promoted 

brevet-colonel in October 1004 and made 
CALLWELL, Sin CHARLES ED- C.B. three years later. About this time 
WARD (1859-1028), major-general, was several of CaliwelVs contemporaries were 
born in London 2 April 1859, the only promoted to general officer over his head, 
son of Henry Callwell, of Lismoyne, Bally- Piqued at this apparent slight, as was com- 
castle, co. Antrim, by his wife, Maud, prchensiblc in view of his war service in 
fourth daughter of James Martin, of ltoss, South Africa, lie retired from active service 
Connemara. He was educated by a Ger- in the summer of 1900. 
man governess, and then at Hailey bury, Writing now claimed Callwell’s whole 

whence lie passed into the Royal Military energy, and his literary craftsmanship 
Academy in 1876. Entering the Royal improved rapidly in proportion to his 
Field Artillery in January 1878, he joined output. In particular, he excel led in a form 
a battery of the 3rd brigade, then sta- of story (Service Yarns and Memories, 
tioned in India, and with that unit served 1912) which was inspired by clever satire of 
in the closing stages of the second Afghan army procedure and War Office routine; 
War. In January 1SS1 the battery was this had in truth contributed not a little 
transferred to Natal, just in time to take to his being passed over for promotion, 
part in the final operations of the ill-fated On the outbreak of the European War 
expedition against the Transvaal Boers, in August 1914, Callwell was recalled to 
Shortly afterwards Calhvell returned to the active list, being appointed director 
Woolwich i then in 1884 he passed the of military operations and intelligence at 
entrance examination to the Staff College, the War Olfice with the temporary rank 
where he was a student during 1885 and of major-general. In this capacity much 
1880. He was promoted captain in the important work fell to his lot, and he 
latter year, and at the same time was performed it with success. The most 
awarded the gold medal of the Royal arduous part of his labours proved to be 
United Service Institution for an essay on the preparation of various plans for 
‘Small Wars’, a study based on the eolo- organization of the Dardanelles cam- 
nial campaigns of the British army since paign, an operation with which he was 
18G5. After gaining high commendation not at all in sympathy. He remained at 
the essay was expanded into a book which the War Office until January 1916, when 
was adopted as an official textbook in a complete reorganization of the general 
1896 and won wide recognition not only staff took place, following on the appoint- 
in Britain but also abroad. In October ment of Sir William Robertson ns chief 
1887 Callwell, mainly by reason of his of the Imperial General Staff. CalUvclVe 
knowledge of foreign countries and of twofold directorship of operations and 
foreign languages, was appointed to the of intelligence was divided into two indc- 
intclligcnce branch at the War Office, pendent branches placed under separate 
where he remained until September 1892. chiefs who were specially recalled from 
One year later lie was appointed to the France for the reorganization entailed by 
old Western district as brigade-major. In the change. He himself was sent on o 
1896 he rvas promoted major. Upon the special mission to Russia in connexion 
outbreak of the Graeco-Turkish War in with the supply of munitions to that 
the following year, Callwell was attached country and with the general question of 
to the Greek army and spent one year in Russian co-opcmtion in the War. Ou his 
tlic Near East. return home in the autumn of 191(3 he 

In October 1899, when war was declared was given an importnnt position in the 
against the Baer Republics in South Africa, Ministry of Munitions as an adviser on 
Call well was appointed to the staff of Sir questions affecting the supplies of am- 
Red vers 1$ idler fq.v,], and was present munition to the various armies. In 1017 
throughout the operations which ended lie was promoted major-general and 
with the relief of Ladysmith (28 February created K.C.B. for his services. After the 
1900). In 1000 he was rewarded with the end of the War he once more retired into 
brevet rank of lieutenant-colonel and en- private life ancl busied himself with litcrn- 
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lure and journalism. In 1921 he was 
awarded the Chesney medal of the lloyal 
United Service Institution for his services 
to military literature. I-Ie died unmarried 
16 May 1028 at the Queen Alexandra 
Military Hospital, Millbnnk. 

Callwell was an exceptionally good 
linguist, a gifted intelligence officer, and 
in South Africa proved himself a compe¬ 
tent column commander. It is perhaps 
due to his preference for literary work 
that he never rose to high command in 
the Held. From the time of the publica¬ 
tion of his first book, Small Wars, his 
reputation as a military writer was as¬ 
sured. His talent ran in two directions; 
first, in studies on tactics and on subjects 
connected with the European Wav; 
secondly, in stories and parodies where 
his native humour found free play. He 
excelled in the latter type of writing 
perhaps even more than in the former. 
His more serious work, from 1883 until 
1914, included: Small Wars; their Prin¬ 
ciples and Practice (1896), Tadics of To¬ 
day (1900), Military Operations and Mari¬ 
time Preponderance (1905), The Tactics of 
Home Defence ( 1908), Tinth, 1SD7 (1011). 
After 1914 he wrote The Dardanelles 
(1919), The Life of Sir Stanley Maude 
(1920), The Experiences of a Dug-Out 
1914-1018 (1920), Stray Recollections 

(1928), Field-Marshal Sir Henry Wilson, 
his life and diaries (2 vols., 1927). 

ITftc Times, 17 May 102B; Army Lists; 
Calhvcll'N own writings mentioned above; 
private information; personal knowledge.] 

II. DE Wa , ITI2V1J.LK. 

CANTON", WILLIAM (1845-1020), 
poet and journalist, oldest son of Thomas 
Canton, of the Colonial civil service, by 
his wife, Mary, was born 27 October 1845 
in the Chinese island of Chusnn. His 
father died in Jamaica when the boy was 
nine. Canton’s schooldays were spent in 
France, where 4 the sudden discovery of a 
cromlech in a cornfield inspired him with 
a passion for antiquity’, which became 
perhaps the most individual quality of his 
writing. His parents were Catholics, and 
for a while William studied for the priest¬ 
hood at Douai. But in early manhood 
he left the Roman Catholic Church and 
became a protest ant. Early friendships, 
and the estrangement inevitable from his 
change of faith, find utterance in such a 
lyric as The Comrades and in his beautiful 
story, 'The Lost Brother’ (.4 Child’s Book 
of Saints). From 1807 he engaged in 
teaching and journalism in London. In 


1873 his long poem ‘Through the Ages: the 
Legend of a Stone Axe’, published in The 
Nezv Quarterly, called out T. II. Huxley’s 
enthusiasm as ‘the Urst attempt to use 
the raw nmtcrinl of science’ for poetry. 
In 1874 lie married Emma, daughter of 
Charles Moore; she died in 1880, The only 
child of the marriage, a daughter, died in 
1877 and wus commemorated in The Invis¬ 
ible Playmate (1804), the first prose work 
which won him recognition. 

In 1876 Canton entered on ftfteen years 
of work for Glasgow papers, which made 
many assume him to be a Scot (and ns 
such he was attacked in T. XV , IL Crop¬ 
land’s diatribe, The Unspenhubte Scot). 
In 1882 lie married Annie Elizabeth, 
daughter of John Ingham Taylor, civil 
engineer, of Manchester; a daughter, Wini¬ 
fred Vida, was born in 1890, and n son, 
Guy Desmond, in 1890. In 1891 Canton 
came to London as general manager to 
Isbistcr and Co., the publishers, presently 
becoming sub-editor of The Contemporary 
Review and editor of The Sunday Maga¬ 
zine. lie also wrote much prose and verse 
for Good Words . But he made his reputa¬ 
tion by independent work of his own. 
A Lost Epic and Other Poems appeared in 
1887 and won the admiration of Max 
Miiller, T. E. Brown, and Walter Pater. 
The ‘W. V.’ (Winifred Vida) books— 'iVic 
Invisible Playmate (1894), IF. V. Her Booh 
(1890), A Child's Booh of Saints (1898), 
In Memory of IV. V . (1901)—gained him 
a large public. 

Iiis daughter Winifred Vida died in 
1001, and Canton then accepted the task 
of writing the official History of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, in the hope that 
the heavy work would prove an anodyne. 
It occupied nine years of conscientious 
labour; when he at last emerged to literary 
daylight lie found himself forgotten. 
Thereafter, Ids work was all definitely 
commissioned. ‘All my life I’ve trudged', 
he observed, shortly before his death, 
‘sometimes with satisfaction to myself, 
more often not . 9 Complaint was never on 
his lips; he merely stated truth. Much 
of his work was in small popular books (ot 
the Bible Society, the Inst being finish eel, 
with the exception of the linn! chapter, 
the night before he died. Imaginative 
relief came rarely, but did so notably in a 
retelling of The Story of St. Elizabeth of 
Hungary (1012). He was grunted a civil 
list pension in ] 912, and in 1925 his friends 
collected n sum to murk his eightieth 
birthday. He died nt 1-Icndon, where lie 
had lived since 1912, on 2 May 1920. 
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Clinton's verse lacks lyrical impulse, 1682-1884, and, under Admiral Sir Harry 
except in the elegiac poems included in lloldswortli Raws on [q.v,], one of the 
In Memory oj W. V, \ another exception most efficient officers of his time, had 
(in the same book) is the delightful served in the Benin expedition of 1807. 
T/Alauettc’, bilingual in diction (alternate Promoted captain in 1890, Carden was 
lines ate French) and in movement ft advanced to the tank of rear-admiral in 
happy marriage of Gallic grace and Eng- 1908* He was for two years on hnlf-pny, 
lish directness and speed* An earlier and theu hoisted his (lag in the battleship 
generation considered Canton’s poems of London as rear-admiral in the Atlantic 
childhood his finest achievement. Some of fleet, an appointment which was only 
these are admirable, but as a whole they tenable for one year. This short period at 
fail to evoke enthusiasm to-day, when the sen was followed by special service at the 
work of that period seems often marred Admiralty, and then, in August 1012, 
by a cult of the trivial, the domestic, or Carden was selected for the position of 
the merely pretty. His longer poems are admiral superintendent of Malta dock- 
of two kinds: classical, influenced, but yard, an appointment which is usually 
remaining individual, by the Tennyson regarded as a precursor to retirement 
of ffinone and Tithonus and, still more, from service. But events conspired to 
by the Browning of Cleon and Artemis defeat any such purpose, had it been 
Prologises \ and what must be termed anti- ollicially entertained, for upon tlie out- 
quarian. The latter are tlic best expres- break of the European War in August 
sion we have of the immense change in 1914, Carden was forced into the foretrout 
imaginative ou tlook which followed the of the struggle by the circumstances which 
micl-Victorian discovery of the almost followed upon the escape of the German 
immeasurable antiquity of man and of battle-cruiser Goeben from the Mcditemi- 
animal life generally. His prose suffered nean into Turkish waters. Although 
latterly from monotony of theme forced Admiral Sir Berkeley Milne, tlie comman- 
on him by circumstances. But the ‘ W. V, 5 der-in-chief in the Mediterranean, was held 
books are likely to be read for many years, to have been blameless for this untoward 
Here for once his style, whimsical, light incident, his continued presence in south- 
(ns if informed by French rhythm and cm waters wns incompatible, owing to his 
idiom), allusive m a poetical and not seniority, with the assumption by the 
merely scholarly fashion, often profoundly French of the command of all the allied 
moving, had free play. For pity and so- naval forces in the Mediterranean in ac- 
lemnity/The Story of the Rhetnfrid.’, and cordance with n naval convention cqu- 
for imaginative power, ‘The Ancient Gods eluded between the Allies soon after the 
Pursuing’, are hard to surpass. His eager outbreak of the War. Carden, who had 
courageous spirit, whose expression in just attained the rank of vice-admiral, 
literature was so often clogged and jaded, was thereupon chosen (20 September 
showed itself in his private letters ; very 1914) for the command of the British 
few who received his correspondence dcs- battle squadron which was associated with 
troy eel any of it. the French forces. 

[Foreword by his son to tiic Poems of IT. , Following tile closing of the Dardanelles 
Canton, 1927; note by James Ashcroft Noble by H*c furies (27 September), war hud 
in A. H. Miles's The Poets anil the Poetry of been declared between Great Britain and 
the Nineteenth Century, 1000 ; private in forum- Turkey on 5 November, and simulLn- 
tion; personal knowledge,] neously French and British warships, under 

E. J. Thompson. the command of Admiral Carden, had 
carried out a preliminary bombardment 

CARDEN, Sm SACKVILLE HAMIL- of the outer forts of the Straits. When, 
TON (1857-1980), admiral, the third son in January 1915, definite proposals to 
of Captain Andrew Carden, of the COth occupy the Gallipoli peninsula were being 
Rifles, by his first wife, Anno, eldest debated in the War Council on the initia- 
daughtcr of Lieutenant-General Sackville tivc of the first lord of the Admiralty, 
Hamilton Berkeley, was born at Temple- Mr. Winston Churchill, Admiral Carden 
more, co. Tipperary, 3 May 1857. He was asked by the Admiralty whether, in 
entered the royal navy in 1870. Early in his opinion, the Dardanelles could be 
his career he was fortunate in seeing a forced by naval action without military 
good deal of war service. Before he support. He replied that the Straits could 
reached captain’s rank lie had taken part not be ‘rushed’, but that the forts might 
in the Egyptian and Sudan campaigns, be silenced by extended operations, cm- 
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ploying ft large number of mcn-oLwur. ad mi mb He died at Lyniiiigton^ribiy 
Ho subsequently drew up a detailed plan, 1080. Though controversy continued ns 
involving the systematic demolition of to the wisdom of the advice which lie hrul 
the fortifications and a subsequent invn- given to the Admiralty on the pmcticu- 
sjon of the peninsula. Violent differences bility of forcing the Dardanelles, Carden 
of opinion developed in the War Council took no part in it. He was content to leave 
ns to the wisdom of undertaking opera- the official records to exonerate or cau¬ 
tions in accordance with this plan and at deinn him for the part which lie laid 
that precise juncture in the War. X 5 rep cm- played. He was conscious that he lmd 
tions for carrying out Carden’s scheme throughout been supported by the Admir- 
wcrc nevertheless begun, with the con- alty, notwithstanding that the first sea 
current* of the French and Russian lord had come to regard the attack on the 
governments. Strenuous opposition to Dardanelles as unwise in view of its rc- 
tliis diversion of forces was subsequently actions on projects of his own conception, 
offered by Lord Fisher [q.v.], the first and Lord Kitchener [q.v,] had wavered in 
sea lord; but, in spite of lus objections, his views on the desirability of a scheme 
approval of the Dardanelles operations which, it soon became apparent, required 
was given by the War Council on 28 military co-operation on a considerable 
January. Arrangements were accordingly scale. 

made for the assembly of such men-of-war Carden, who was created K.C.M.G, in 
as were considered necessary, and tire 1910, married twice: first, in 1879 Maria 
20 th division was eventually chosen (10 Louisa, daughter of Captain LoCtus J. 
March) to co-operate with the naval forces. Nunn, of the Dflfch Foot; secondly, in 
The first phase of the operations against ] 900 Henrietta, daughter of William Eng- 
thc Dardanelles, the .systematic bombard- lish Harrison, K.C., of Hitehin, Hertford - 
incut of the outer forts, was begun on shire. He lmd one daughter, by his first 
It) February with the support of a large marriage. 

force of ships of oil classes, British and (Admiralty records; Sir Julian S. Corbett, 
French, under the supreme command of (onicinl) History of the Great )V «r. Naval 
Carden. Subsequently, it became known Operations , vols. i, ii, 11)20-1; Dardanelles 
that successive bombardments of both the dispatches.] A. Iluim, 

outer and intermediate defences (25 Feb¬ 
ruary—8 March) hnd proved in no sense CARMAN, WILLIAM BLISS (1861— 
decisive, as the Turks, warned by the 1029), poet, was born at Fredericton, New 
preliminary attacks, had under German Brunswick, Canada, 15 April 1861, the 
guidance greatly strengthened the de- eldest son of William Carman, barrister, 
fences on the peninsula, besides develop- of Fredericton, by bis second wife, Sophia 
ing the mine-fields to a point of efficiency Mary, daughter of George Bliss. Lie was 
which exceeded the expectations of British descended on both parents’ sides from 
naval officers. The attacks were under- loyalists who had removed from the 
taken under conditions of considerable United States to Cannda after the Amcri- 
embarrassment owing to the differences enn Revolution. On liis mother's side lie 
of opinion ill the War Council; and the was related to Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
full responsibility of command rested with He was educated at the collegiate school 
Carden, although he had the support of at Fredericton, graduated from the uni- 
Admiral Guepratte, in command of the versity of New Brunswick in 1881, mid 
French squadron, and of two British flag studied nt Edinburgh University in 1882- 
oificers, Rear-Admirals (Sir) J. M. de 1888 and at Harvard University from 
llobcck [q.v.] and Rosslyn E. Wemyss 1886 to 1888. 

(afterwards Lord Wester-Wemyss). The From 1890 to 1892 Carman was office 
strain on an officer who had not been editor of the New York Independent, mul 
employed at sea for several years and who he was afterwards on the staff of Current 
M ? as then nearly sixty years of age, rapidly Literature and the Atlantic Monthly. His 
undermined Carden’s health. He was first book of poetry was Low Tide on 
forced at length, on lfi March, to rclin- Grand Pr6 (18D3). In 1894 he won public 
quish his command and to return home, attention by his contributions to Songs 
being succeeded by Admiral de Robcck. from Vagabonding which he published in 
From April until June 1915 Carden was collaboration with Richard Hovey. This 
appointed to the Admiralty on special collection was followed by More Songs 
service, and in October 1017, after being from Vagabonded (l8t)0) and Last Songs 
on half-pay, he retired with the rank of from V agabondia (1900), in both of which 
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he continued to collaborate with Hovey. 
Carman’s other noteworthy volumes of 
poetry are Behind the Arras (1895), A 
Seamark (1805), Ballads of Lost Haven 
(1897), By the Aurelian Wall (1808), A 
Winter Holiday (1899), Sappho (1902), 
Pipes of Pan in five volumes (1902-5), 
Echoes from Vagabondia (1912), April Airs 
(1010), and the posthumous collection 
Wild Garden (1929). He expounded his 
philosophy of life in several prose volumes, 
of which the more notable are The Kin¬ 
ship of Nature (1904) and The Poetry of 
Life (1905). He edited The Oxford Book 
of American Verse (1027). He died unmar¬ 
ried at New Canaan, Connecticut, 8 June 
1929. 

As a poet Carman is noteworthy for 
the infectious, lyrical spirit of his nature 
worship. His friendly coat net with sun 
and rain, trees and grass was sung in 
natural, unpremeditated strains. Essen- 
tinlty a nature poet, lie was not at his best 
in narrative ballads or in his efforts to 
interpret poetically the life of his own 
time. I-Iis later work was marred by 
diffusencss, but some of his lyrics written 
before the end of the nineteenth century, 
and many of those which he composed in 
his last years, have real charm and fresh¬ 
ness. Historically his poetry is important 
as an influence on American poetry during 
the ’nineties. It inspired much creative 
energy in o tlier poets. 

[The Twits, 10 June 1929; Odell Shepard, 
Bliss Carman , 1923; IT, D. C. Lee, Bliss Car- 
?nan (eonmining a bibliography of Carman’s 
writings), 1912; private information.] 

E. O’Biuen. 

CARMICHAEL, Siu THOMAS DAVID 
GI13SON-, eleventh baronet, Bauon 
Caiimichakl, of Skirling (1859-192(1), 
overseas administrator and art connois¬ 
seur, was born at Edinburgh 18 March 
1850, the eldest son of the 11 ev. Sir Wil¬ 
liam Henry Gibson-Carmichael, tenth 
baronet, by his wife, Eleonora Anne, 
daughter of David Anderson, of St. Ger¬ 
mains, East Lothian. He was educated at 
the Rev. Cowley Powlcs’s school at Wixen- 
ford in Hampshire, where lie acquired a 
love of nature and a scientific inquisitive¬ 
ness which remained with him throughout 
his life. In 1877 he entered St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, whence he graduated 
B.A. in 1881. Ilis Cambridge contem¬ 
poraries bore testimony to the catholicity 
of his friendships—another lifelong trait. 
A visit to Italy in 1881—1882 turned liis 
attention to that country and to art; and 


Lord Rosebery directed his mind to poli¬ 
ties, By tradition a liberal, he became in 
1880 private secretary to two successive 
secretaries for Scotland in Mr. Gladstone’s 
administration, (Sir) George Otto Tre¬ 
velyan and the Earl of Dalhousie. He 
succeeded his father in the baronetcy in 
1891. After unsuccessfully contesting 
Peebles and Selkirk in 1892, Carmichael 
sat from 1895 to 1900 as liberal member 
for Midlothian in succession to Mr, Glad¬ 
stone, and was chairman of the Scottish 
Liberal Association from 1892 to 1903. 
I-Iis liberalism was a habit of mind, not 
simply a political creed: his delight was 
to work behind the scenes rather than in 
tlie limelight. 

In 1008 Carmichael was appointed 
governor of Victoria, Australia. I-lis ten¬ 
ure of the office was very successful. He 
took part in every organization for the 
public welfare, fostered art and agricul¬ 
ture, and was quietly active for good in 
many minor ways. His dissolution of the 
state parliament on the defeat of the 
liberal ministry in 1908, instead of sum¬ 
moning the leader of either of the two 
minority parties, the dissentient liberals 
and the labour opposition, was strongly 
criticized; but the correctness of his judge¬ 
ment was afterwards admitted. 

In 1911 Carmichael was summoned to 
the governorship of Madras. He assumed 
office on 3 November, but remained there 
only five months, for he was chosen to be 
the first governor of Bengal as recon¬ 
stituted by the King-Emperor’s announce¬ 
ment at the Delhi durbar. He took up 
his new duties on 1 April 1912, having 
been raised to the peerage on 7 February. 
It fell to Lord Carmichael to guide Bengal 
during troublous times. The shock due 
to the territorial readjustment and the 
removal of the capital from Calcutta to 
Delhi made the situation dillicult from the 
first. The dislocation of trade and finance 
owing to the European War, and the local 
revolutionary movement with the conse¬ 
quent internment of suspects were added 
complications. Notwithstanding all this 
and his own indifferent health, Car¬ 
michael's administration was successful, 
and lie was able to achie ve progress in such 
important matters as public hygiene and 
education. Ilis instinct prompted him to 
leave the larger issues to the influence of 
time, and an innate diffidence made him 
hesitate to impose his will upon others. 
Ilis accessibility, hospitality, and kindli¬ 
ness made him personally very popular. 
He left India in 1917, and died in London 
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io January 1920, after four years of failing who came of n West country Inmilylong 
health. connected with the navy, lmd retired early 

Lord Carmichael’s appointment as tins- i from the service and settled at Brighton 
tee of the National Portrait Gallery (1004- in 1843, where he mul German philosophy, 
1008), of the National Gallery (100(3-1008, and enjoyed the friendship of F. \V. 
1923-1020), and of the Wallace Collcc- Robertson and F. D. Maurice. Edward 
tion (1918-1920) indicate the confidence Carpenter was educated at Brighton Col- 
placed in his nrtistic judgement. The lege from 185-1 to 1803, and after spending 
sales of his collections in 1902 and 1920 some months at Heidelberg entered 
were events in the art world. For him Trinity Halt, Cambridge, in 1804, with a 
there were no limits in class, seliool, or view to taking holy orders. lie was tenth 
period; but he had an unerring sense of wrangler in 1808,* and in 1809 won the 
the beautiful. His numerous public gifts Burney prize, became fellow of his college, 
included a bequest of a ‘Virgin and Child’ and was ordained. 

by IMcto di Lorenzo to the National Gal- When F. D, Maurice became incumbent 
lery. of St. Edward’s, Cambridge, in 1870, Car- 

Lord Carmichael was one of the three pentev joined him as Ins curate. He was, 
members of the Scottish Churches Com- however, already becoming alienated 
mission of 1904; and lie held the highest from his profession. He was both writing 
olHee in freemasonry in Scotland, Victoria, mid rending poetry, and Tennyson, Words- 
and Bengali Ho founded in 1891 the worth, Shelley, and especially Walt Whit- 
Scottish Bee-keepers’ Association and was man, exerted n profound influence on his 
a keen agriculturist; he wrote ti mono- niiiul. His recoil from his orders was 
graph on centipedes (Proceedings of the strengthened by n new enthusiasm for 
Royal Physical Society of Edinburgh, Greek sculpture, gained on a visit to 
1882,1885). Personally, lie inspired affee- Rome, Naples, nnd Florence about 1873, 
tion: lie had a shrewd judgement, a quix- and by inspiring friendships, among others, 
otic philosophy, anti a whimsical humour, with W. K. Clifford, Henry Fawcett, and 
Carmichael was created K.C.M.G. in Charles Dilke. He published u poem Ntir- 
1008, G.C.I.E. ill 3911, G.C.S.I. in 1917, ctosttf in November 1878 and in the foliow- 
mid appointed lord -lieutenant of Peebles- ing summer relinquished his orders and 
shire in 1921. He married in 1880 Mary resigned his fellowship at Trinity Hall. 
Helen Elizabeth, lady of grace of St. He joined the staff of the University Ex- 
John of Jerusalem (1917), daughter of tension movement, founded in 1874 by 
Albert Llewellyn Nugent, younger brother Professor James Stuart, and lectured on 
of the second Baron Nugent. They had astronomy in various industrial towns in 
no children, and the peerage became ex- the north of England, living at first at 
tinct on Carmichael's death, 1-le was sue- Leeds. lie enjoyed the work, but found 
cccded in the baronetcy by his cousin, that his pupils were drawn less from the 
Henry Thomas Gibson-Craig (-Carmichael, working class than he had hoped, 
born 1885), and on the latter’s death In April 1877, having finished a course 
in September 1929 by his kinsman of lecture sat Nottingham, York, and Hull, 
Eardlcy Charles William Gibson-Craig Carpenter made n first visit to the United 
(-Carmichael, born 1S87). States and became acquainted with Enier- 

[Lord Carimc/taet q/ SVriWmg, A Memoir * son > Oliver Wendell Holmes, James Bus- 
prepared by his wife, 1929; private informn- soli Lowell, W illiam Cullen Bryant, and in 
lion; personal knowledge.] J.G, Gumming. particular Walt Whitman, in Carpenter’s 

eyes the greatest of them alt. In 1877 and 
CARNARVON, fifth Bare of (1850- 3*878 he lectured at Shellield nnd Chestor- 
1023), Egyptologist. [See Hishijkht, field, and in the latter year made Ins home 
George Ed wahu STANiioria MoLYNiiux:.] at Shell ield, whose rough, shrewd, and 

good-hearted people made a special appeal 
CARNOCIC, first Baiion (1849-1928), to him. But his work lmd injured his 
diplomatist. [Sec Nicoeson, SlitAimiua.] health, especially his eyesight; he craved 

for ail open-air life nnd deeper affection, 
CARPENTER,EDWARD(1844-1920), nnd he became to a large extent (though 
writer on social subjects, the second son never completely) a vegetarian nnd tec- 
of Charles Carpenter, R.N., by his wife, totallcr. In May 1880 he went to live, as 
daughter of Thomas 'Wilson, of Wulthnm- i\ lodger, with the family of a working- 
slow, was born at 45 Brunswick Square, class friend, Albert Feu me hough, at Orsfc 
Brighton, 20 August 1844. IBs father, ut Tolley, ncur Slicllickl, and from March 
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1881 at Brad way, near Beauchicf Abbey, Carpenter now felt that his development 
a lew miles away. He now entered on a had been completed. His later books ex- 
year of great emotional excitement, devot- pressed his thoughts on art, Angels' Wings 
ing himself to the writing of an unrliymed (1898) and The Art of Creation (1004), and 
poem, Towards Democracy . So much was , on friendship and the relations of the sexes 
he absorbed in this work that he resigned Love's Coining of Age (1890), Jolaus (1902)| 
his post as University Extension lecturer, and other works which htul move vogue on 
and joined his friends, the Fcarnchoughs, the Continent than in England. Carpcn- 
in their farm-work in the afternoons, or tor's attempts to analyse and interpret an 
went into Sheffield, among new associates, emotional state which had been an elc- 
in the evenings, finding that every fresh merit in his own development were liable 
experience added something to liis poem, to be misunderstood, but his friends say? 
It was published at Manchester, a thin nothing in him disordered or uncontrolled 
volume of 110 pages, in the early summer and never questioned his own claim to 
of 1883. ‘perfect healthiness of lmbit and general 

The death of his father in 1882 left freedom from morbidity’. His remaining 
Carpenter the master of some£(1,000, much writings include a multitude of pamphlets 
of which did not stay with him long. He upon vivisection, humanitarianisrn, prison 
purchased in 1883 seven acres of land at reform, and the European War, together 
Millthorpe, a Derbyshire hamlet near with many essays reprinted from periodi- 
ChcsteriieUl, and built for himself and the cals. 

Fcarnchoughs a substantial cottage, with In 1893 the Fearnehoughs left Mill- 
an orchard and market garden; this was tliorpe; in 1898 another family which had 
his home for nearly forty years. In this succeeded them also lefts and a new 
country of hills and moorland Carpenter companion, George Merrill, also of humble 
spent his days in literary work and market origin, became Carpenter's friend and 
gardening, taking his fruit and vegetables fellow traveller for thirty years; market 
to the market at Sheffield eight miles gardening and sandal-making now ceased 
away, a heavy tax on his physical strength, to be part of his activities. With Merrill 
But commercialism grew less congenial lie kept open house for the immense num- 
to him after he had read Thorcau’s T Val- her of friends in all ranks of life and from 
den , and had become interested in the all countries who were attracted by his 
socialist movements directed by H. M. personal charm or by his books which by 
Ilyndinan and William Morris. In 1884 this time had been translated into many 
he again visited America, travelling languages. Carpenter always humorously 
‘steerage*. I-Ic found Walt Whitman more refused to be treated as n prophet; but he 
self-centred than before, but was attracted could not deny that, having ‘liberated 3 
by his henchman in Canada, R. M, Rucke. himself, he had liberated many others 
On his return he took up the strange from conventional ties and introduced 
occupation of sandal-making. In 1885 he them to a life nearer to nature. The Boct 
started a socialist society in Sheffield, and War he unhesitatingly condemned; his 
for some years lectured frequently on the attitude towards the European War, ex¬ 
movement, there and elsewhere, collect- pressed in more than one pamphlet, wns 
ing, in the meantime, ‘Chants of Labour’, much less definite. ITe took pride in the 
which lvc set to music and published under leading part played in the Zcebiugge 
that title in 1888. affair by his nephew, Captain Francis 

In 1887 or 1888 Carpenter handed over Carpenter, 
the Millthorpe orchard to his friend In 1922 Carpenter left Millthorpe and 
Fearnehougli in order to have more time settled at The Mount, Guildford, where 
for literary work. He next brought out, new friends sought him out. On his 
as supplementary to Towards Democracy eightieth birthday he received an address 
(which had itself been much enlarged), two from the Trades Union Congress. But 
prose works, England's Ideal (first pub- deafness was growing on him, and liis 
lished 1885), essays-showing some Marxist strength, which had been remarkable for 
influence, and Civilization, its Cause and his years, declined. After the death of liis 
Cure (1889). These brought him many companion, Merrill, in 1928, lie removed 
new friends. A visit to Ceylon in 1890 to a bungalow in Joseph’s Road, Guild- 
was recorded in From Adam's Peak to ford, where lie died, 28 June 1929. He 
Elephanta (1802), part of which was re- was unmarried. An address was delivered 
issued as A Visit to a Gnani> extolling the over liis grave at Guildford by Mr. IT. VV. 
value of the Oriental peace of mind. Nevinson. 
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Carpenter’s life wan a reaction against 
Victorian convention and respectability, 
B ik1 he abjured his social class as a protest 
against what he regarded as the exploita¬ 
tion of the poor and the weak by the well- 
to-do. But he was neither a philosopher 
nor an economist, and political activity 
was, perhaps, a digression from his right 
path. He was not a very effective speaker, 
Ilis gospel concerned something more 
personal and intimate than any doctrine 
of social reform. He detested all rules and 
systems, and demanded simplicity of life 
and the ordering of human relationships 
by no other code than that of charity and 
brotherly affection. 

[Carpenter’s works, especially My Days and 
Breams, IDtO, a volume of Ids reminiscences, 
with a bibliography of his writings; 15. Lewis, 
Edward Carpenter, an Exposition and an Ap¬ 
preciation, 1915; Ethmrd Carpenter, ta Appre¬ 
ciation, by various contributors, cd. G, Dei 111, 
1D&1 ] personal knowledge.] 

G. C. Mooke Smith. 

CARPENTER, JOSEPH ESTLIN 
(1844-1927), Unitarian divine, was tire 
second son of William Benjamin Carpen¬ 
ter, tiic biologist [q.v.'J, grandson of Lant 
Carpenter, Unitarian divine [q.v.], and 
nephew of Mary Carpenter, the philan¬ 
thropist [q.v.]. Pits mother’s name was 
Louisa Powell, lie was born 5 October 
1844 at Ripley, Surrey, whence his father 
soon afterwards removed to London. 
There Estlin Carpenter grew up in a home 
in which o puritan tradition of austere 
devotion to duty, a zeal for philanthropy, 
and a serene religious faith lived side by 
side with literary, musical, and scientific 
enthusiasm. After his schooldays at 
University College School lie dedicated 
himself to the Unitarian ministry. He 
took his arts course at University College, 
London, graduating M. A. in 1 SOB, second 
in mental and moral philosophy, with 
marks entitling him to the gold medal, and 
then entered on the three years’ divinity 
course in Manchester New College, Gordon 
Square, London, spending his Inst sum¬ 
mer vacation at Zurich University, Apart 
from a season of spiritual dryness, which 
was permanently cured by a mystical ex¬ 
perience described in the Memoir cited 
below, Ills college years were a time of 
tranquil intellectual and religious develop¬ 
ment. 

Carpenter became minister of Oaklicld 
Road chapel, Clifton, Bristol, in Novem¬ 
ber 18CG; he resigned in April 1.899 in 
order to take charge of Mill Hill chapel, 
Leeds, where once Joseph Priestley [q.v.] 


had ministered. At belli places his ministry 
was marked by cultured preaching, ofteii 
rising to prophetic fervour, and by efforts 
to popularize by means of public'lecture* 
critical view’s of biblical history. At Leeds 
he found time to translate and edit (1871) 
a large part (vols, 8-5) of G, H. A. von 
EwuklVs Gcschichtc dcs Vo Ikes Israel. 

In 1875 Carpenter accepted rather un¬ 
willingly an invitation to become profes¬ 
sor of ecclesiastical history, comparative 
religion, and Hebrew at Manchester New 
College. His heart was in his ministerial 
work, but a troublesome affliction of the 
voice made it prudent for him to give up 
preaching. His voice recovered after a 
few years and lie frequently preached, but 
he remained in the service of the college. 
On the retirement of James Martineau 
[q.v.] from the principalship of the college 
in 1885, Jamies Drummond [q.v.] became 
principal, and Carpenter vice-principal. 
In 1881) the college dropped ‘Now* from 
its title and was transferred from Gordon 
Square to Oxford where its successful 
establishment owed much to Carpenter’s 
reputation and personality. He way known 
as the translator of Ewnld, and ns the 
col labor a tor with Thomas William Rhys 
Davids [q.v.] in the editing and transla¬ 
tion of Pali texts, and as an expert in Old 
Testament criticism. 

In 1899, after ten years of college work, 
Carpenter gave up the viec-prineipakhip 
in order to devote himself to literary niul 
denominational work, and for the next 
seven years lie lectured only on compara¬ 
tive religion. On Drummond’s retirement 
in 1000 lie became principal, taking over, 
in addition to his own work, the New 
Testament department which had been 
in Drummond’s hands. In 1914 the 
University of Oxford appointed him Wilde 
lecturer in comparative religion. In 1915, 
at the age of seventy, he votived from the 
principalship. lie retained the WiJdc 
lecturership until 1921. lie died at Oxford 
2 June 11)27. 

The bibliography of Carpenter’s writ¬ 
ings which is appended to C. II. Her ford’s 
Memoir contains over a hundred titles. 
They include lectures, articles, reviews, 
memorial sketches, and college addresses, 
and some of them represent substantial 
volumes. One of his most laborious works 
was The Composition of the Her a tench, an 
Introduction^ with select list of wonts and 
phrases (1902). This was a revision and 
expansion of his contribution to what is 
generally known as The (hford Hem leu eh, 
a co-operative work carried oat by Die 
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Society of Historical Theology and pub¬ 
lished in two quarto volumes in 1000 under 
the title The Hcxateuch according to the 
Revised Version arranged in its constituent 
documents by members of the Society of 
Historical Theology, Oxford, Edited with 
Introduction, Notes, Marginal References 
and Synoptical Tables by J. Estlin Carpen¬ 
ter and G. Harford Ratter shy. Two manuals 
on New Testament subjects proved very 
popular, and were several times reprinted: 
Life in Palestine when Jesus Lived (1884) 
and The First Time Gospels , Their Origin 
and Relations (1890). Both Old and New 
Testament formed the subject of 'The 
Bible in the Nineteenth Century (1908), 
but he returned to the New Testament in 
his latest work, The Johanninc Writings , 
a Study of the Apocalypse and Fourth 
Gospel (1927), published in bis eiglity- 
thiid year. Of Carpenter’s other publica¬ 
tions the more important are The Place 
of Christianity among the Religions of the 
World (1004b Theism in Mediaeval India. 
(liibhert lectures, 1921) > and Buddhism 
and Christianity, A Contrast and a Parallel 
(Jowett lectures, 1929). He wrote an 
account of Comparative Religion (1018) 
for the ‘Home University Library 1 , a 
masterly example of compression; and 
showed a line skill in biography both in 
The Life and Work of Mary Carpenter 
(1879) nnd in James Martincau, Theologian 
and Teacher (1005). 

Carpenter’s lectures and books estab¬ 
lished his reputation as a comprehensive 
scholar finely equipped in many fields of 
learning: especially able in his justifica¬ 
tions of the higher criticism of the Old 
Testament, which he was one of the first 
to introduce into the curriculum of a 
theological college; reverent, if daring, in 
applying the same critical processes to 
the documents and history of Christianity j 
on enthusiastic pioneer in the study of 
comparative religions, and a judicious ex¬ 
pounder and interpreter of Buddhism. 
He received honorary degrees from the 
universities of Glasgow, Jena, and Geneva j 
Oxford gave him the honorary degree of 
D.Litt. in 190G and of D.D. in 1923; the 
public orator of the university described 
him when he died as ‘a learned, gentle, 
and most Christian soul’. The Unitarian 
community revered him both as an out¬ 
spoken defender of their faith and as n 
man of high integrity, kindliness, and 
humility. 

Carpenter was a diligent promoter of 
congresses and summer schools of theo¬ 
logy; he maintained a deep interest in 
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churches of liberal religion in the East 
and especially in India and Japan, and 
was a steadfast believer in the value of 
intellectual co-operation ns a means to¬ 
wards international peace. 

He married in 1878 Alice Mary (died 
1931), daughter of George Buckton, of 
Leeds, and had no children. There is a 
portrait of him by Alfred Edward Emslie 
in the possession of Sir Harold Carpenter 
at Wimbledon: there are two by Minna 
Tfiyler, one of which is at Essex Hall 
London, and the other in possession of 
Dr. S. 1>. Hale Carpenter at Cumnor Hill, 
Oxford; and two by Howard Somerville* 
both in Manchester College, Oxford. * 

[C. IL Hcrford, Joseph Estlin Carpenter t a 
Memoir (with chapters by J. II, Wcntherall, 
A. S. Peake, and L, It. Parnell), 1020; per¬ 
sonal knowledge,] 

J. II. WEATJ3EHALL, 

CAHTON, RICHARD CLAUDE (185<L 
1928), dramatist, whose real surname was 
Critcliett, was the younger son of George 
Critcliett [q.v.], ophthalmic surgeon, by 
his wife, Martha Wilson, daughter of 
Captain Nathanael Brooker, ll.N., of 
Bo sham, Sussex, and younger brother of 
Sir George Anderson Critchett, first baro¬ 
net, also an ophthalmic surgeon. He was 
born at 4G Finsbury Square, London, 10 
May 1S5G. He first appeared on the stage 
at Bristol in 1875, and in June of that 
year acted Osrie in Ilamlet at the Lyceum 
Theatre, London. His undistinguished 
Career as an actor ended in 1885, the year 
in which his first play, written in collabora¬ 
tion with Cecil Raleigh, was produced. 
This melodrama. The Great Pink Pearl 
(Olympic Theatre, May 1885), the authors 
followed with two more. In November 
1800 a comedy, Sunlight and Shadoio, the 
first play to be written by Carton alone, 
was successfully produced by (Sir) GeoTgc 
Alexander [q.v.] at the Avenue Theatre. 
Carton wrote three more plays of the same 
kind, of which Liberty Hall (St. James’s 
Theatre, 1892) was the most successful 
and was revived as recently as 1930. His 
model in those days was Dickens, and 
these comedies combine Dickensian senti¬ 
ment and liutnour. 

During the next five years Carton was 
feeling his way with plays of various kinds, 
of which only a witty drama called The 
Tree of Knowledge (St, James’s Theatre, 
1898) deserves to be remembered; but in 
1898 he came into his own with a comedy, 
Lord and Lady Algy , in which the princi¬ 
pal parts were acted by (Sir) Charles 
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Henry Ilawtrey [q.v.] and an actress College and in ] 870, although Jowett wished 
whom Carton married about tins time, to retain him, was persuaded to become a 
Katherine Mackenzie (known on the stage tutor of that college, adding Plato, English 
ns Mias Compton), younger daughter of moral philosophy, Bacon, and Mill to his 
tlienctor Henry Compton [q.vJ and aunt repertory. From 1883 to 1889 he also 
of Miss Fay Compton, the actress, and of taught at Christ Church. In 1880, on the 
Compton Mackenzie, the novelist, Miss death of Henry William Chandler [q.v.]* 
Compton was a great element in Carton’s Case was elected Wnynflcte professor of 
subsequent successes; she took tlie leading moral and metaphysical philosophy and 
female part in most of his plays, her fellow of Magdalen College. In 1904 he 
character being regularly that of a society succeeded Thomas Fowler [q.v.] as presi- 
woman of shrewd sense, a ready wit, a dent of Corpus Christ! College, holding the 
good heart, and few scruples. two posts until 1910 when lie resigned the 

Among the dozen or more plays by Car- professorship. He was elected an honorary 
ton which were staged between 1898 and fellow of Magdalen in 1914. In 1024, 
his death, the most memorable were Lady resigning the presidency, he retired to 
IliintworMsEvperiincnti Criterion Theatre, Falmouth, where be died 31. October 1925. 
1000), The Rich Mrs. Replan (Duke of Versatile and vigorous in E>ady as in 
York’s Theatre, 1904), Mr, Ilopkinson mind, Case was a distinguished cricketer, 
(Avenue Theatre, 1905), Mr. Prcedy and playing in the Oxford eleven from 18(14 
the Countess (Criterion Theatre, 1009), to 1807 and excelling in other games, tln- 
nnd The Bear Leaders (Comedy Theatre, sparing diligence, independence, and con- 
1912). These plays were comedies, tend- faience in his own judgement, which 
ing towards farce, full of witty dialogue .Towett, he said, taught him to use, 
and mainly devoted to poking fun at the thoroughness in dctnil, regard both to 
manners and foibles of the aristocracy, main and subsidiary issues, were liis 
They appealed ehiolly to the stalls, and characteristics ill general. Ilis preference 
owed much to their polished presentation was for Aristotle among the ancients, 
by Ilawtrey, James Welch, Wccdon Gros- Bacon and Newton among modern, and 
smith, Lottie Vcnne, Henry Kemble, and Clerk-Maxwell among recent thinkers, 
oilier accomplished actors of the time. His own position, to reach which he 
Carton died at his house, the Red Lodge, studied both physics nnd physiology, was 
Acton, Middlesex, 1 April 1928, his wife indicated in the titles of his works, Rettlittm 
dying at the same place 1G May following, in Montis and Physical Realism. A 4 laugh- 
They had one daughter. mg philosopher" 1 of genial and at times 

[The Times, 2 April mid 17 May 1028; CVCI1 rollicking temper, understanding 
ll'iio's Who in the Theatre, 1023; personal young men, and keen for their advance- 
knowledge.] II, II. Child. nient, lie was an excellent tutor and 

president, perhaps less successful as pTo- 
CASE, THOMAS (1844-1025), Wayn- lessor, because opposed alike to Descartes 
fletc professor of philosophy and president and Hegel and the idealism of Oxford of 
of Corpus Clnisti College, Oxford, was the day, and to Herbert Spcnccr. ‘I cun 
horn at Liverpool 14 July 1844, the second not u Tory, I am what I always was, a 
son of Robert Case, stockbroker there, Palmerston inn liberal’, lie said in his 
later of London, by his wife, Esther, seventieth year. As sueli he opposed alike 
daughter of Alexander MacMillan. From liberal changes and tory concessions in 
Rugby he catered in 1SG3 Balliol College, church, state, and university * Ilis notable 
Oxford, obtained first classes in classical letters to The Times punctuated his cum- 
moderations (1805) and litcrae humaniores paigns, especially those against the admis- 
(1807), and was elected in 1809 fellow of sion of women to Oxford and against the 
Ihascnosc College. Pressed by his father, abolition of compulsory Greek. Both 
he joined the Stock Exchange for one year, were ‘thirty years wars’, finally deter- 
but, finding it uncongenial, returned to mined against him in 1020. His suppor- 
Oxford in 1870. In that year he married ters, in 1011, after a signal success in the 
Elizabeth Donn, daughter of Sir William Greek question, presented him with two 
Sterndale Bennett [q.v.]; they had two silver-gilt I-Ionicric cups; his opponents 
sons and one daughter. Invited by .Towett, recognized his fair and impersonal temper, 
just elected master, Case joined the staff Case’s latest letters to The Times 1 1919- 
of Balliol College, and lectured on Aris- 1922, criticized Einstein’s theory of 
totlc’s Ethics , ancient history, nnd logic, relativity. Ilis skill in architecture was 
Later he became lecturer at Corpus Chmti shown in the restoration of the hall roof 
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fit Magdalen, where he materially assisted 
G. F. Bod ley, in that of the spire and 
pinnacles of St. Mary’s, where he strove 
to control (Sir) Thomas Graham Jackson 
[q.v. [, and in the new Lodgings at Corpus. 
In music a good pianist, his knowledge and 
taste were full and keen down to about the 
period of Mendelssohn. He loved the old 
English anthems and glees, and himself 
published two volumes of songs. His 
acquaintance with Shakespeare was ex¬ 
haustive, and he was an ardent admirer of 
Nelson and a collector of Nelsoniana. 

Beside playing, and writing on, cricket, 
Case persuaded the university, in the teeth 
of opposition, to admit that and other 
games into the University Park, and was 
a most popular and efficient treasurer of 
the University Cricket Club. 

A benefactor himself, restoring the east 
window of the hall at Magdalen and re¬ 
building the Lodgings at Corpus, he 
showed an astonishing power of attract- 1 
ing to his college large gifts from others, 
notably those of Mr. C. M. Powell, Mr. 
E. P. tVarren, and Miss Thomas. 

Of Case’s published writings the follow¬ 
ing deserve mention: Materials for a His¬ 
tory of the Athenian Democracy from Solon 
to Pericles(1874), llmlism in Morals (1877), 
Physical Realism (1888), St. Mary's Clusters 
(1898), ‘Oxford University Cricket 1 (The 
Jubilee Book of Cricket, 1897), Preface to 
Bacon’s Advancement of Learning (1900), 
articles on ‘Metaphysics’, ‘Aristotle’, and 
‘Logic’ for the eleventh edition of the 
EwcAjclopwdin Bntmmica (1910-1911), ar¬ 
ticle on‘ Jowctt’ for P/tman’s Encyclopedia 
of Education (1921), and Twelve Songs 
(1918). 

[The Times, 2 November 1025; Thomas 
Case’s Letters to ‘The Times ', ISS / L~1Q22, 
edited, with Memoir, by It. B. Mowat (with 
portrait), 1027 ■, private inCovumLion ■, personal 
knowledge.] 

T. II. W.UIREN. 

CAVE, GEORGE, Viscount Cave, of 
Richmond, Surrey (185G-1928), lawyer 
and statesman, was born in Cheapsidc, 
London, 23 February 1S5G, the second of 
the five sons of Thomas Cave, liberal 
member of parliament for Barnstaple 
1805-1880 and a sheriff of the City of Lon¬ 
don 1803-1804, by liis wife, Elizabeth (who 
died in her ninety-seventh year in 1925), 
daughter of Jasper Shallcrass, of Banstead, 
Surrey. He was educated at the lycde of 
Caen, at Merchant Taylors’ School, and at 
St. John’s College, Oxford, of which he was 
a scholar and eventually (191G) an honor- 
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Leaving Oxford with'Tirst 
classes in classical moderations (1875) 
and litcrae humaniores (1878), he was 
called to the bar by the Inner Temple in 
1880 and began practice on the Chancery 
side. In 1885 he married Anne Estdin 
Sarah Pcnfold, daughter of William 
Withey Mathews, of Chard, Somerset 
afterwards of Wolston Manor House! 
North Cadbury. 

At the bar Cave’s career was in no sense 
spectacular. He steadily earned and re- 
ecived in his earlier years the satisfactory 
rewards which industry and a genuine 
aptitude for legal work usually bring, but 
his professional advocacy, while thorough 
and methodical, was not brilliant or arrest¬ 
ing. It was not until he had been twenty- 
four years a junior that he took silk in 
1004, when he also became recorder of 
Guildford. By 1013, however, his merits 
had begun to receive fuller recognition, 
and in that year he was made a bencher 
of his inn and received the coveted ap¬ 
pointment of standing counsel to the 
university of Oxford. In the following 
year he became attorney-general to the 
Prince of Wales. 

Meantime Cave had been equipping 
himself elsewhere for the distinguished 
part which he wns destined ultimately to 
play in the public life of the nation. Prom 
an early period he concerned himself 
actively with local government work, 
first at Richmond, where his parents had 
made their home, and later ns a member 
of the Surrey county council. The re¬ 
markable cITiciency in the conduct of 
business which he there displayed resulted 
in liis appointment in 1803 as vice-chair¬ 
man of the county council and in 1694 as 
chairman of quarter sessions, which oilicc 
he retained until 1011. From local ad¬ 
ministration he naturally turned to the 
wider sphere of parliament, and in 190(1 
he was returned as unionist member for 
the Kingston division of Surrey, a scat 
which he held through successive elections 
until he entered the House of Lords in 
1918. 

In the House of Commons Cave soon 
acquired a position of unique influence. 
In the seething turmoil of the period which 
centred round the budget of 1909-10, the 
Parliament and Home Rule Bills (1911 
and 1912), and the Marconi scandal (1913), 
his imperturbable moderation, his persim- 
sivc urbanity, and his calm lucidity, as 
well as the innate sense of fairness of 
which these were the outward expression, 
contrasted conspicuously with the prevail- 
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jn<r tone of acrid political controversy and 
deservedly won for him the respect of all 
parties. In 101$ lie was sworn a privy 
councillor, and later in the year lie suc¬ 
ceeded Sir F. lib Smith (afterwards Lord 
Birkenhead, q.v.) as sollcitor-general in 
the first Coalition government and was 
knighted. In this capacity Cave dealt 
most competently with the many difficult 
nnd unfamiliar tasks which the European 
War laid upon the law officers of the 
crown> such as the conduct of prize eases 
and the trial for high treason in 1010 of 
Sir Koget Casement [q.v.]. When Mr. 
Lloyd George formed his government in 
11110, Cave entered the Cabinet ns home 
secretary, an office for which lie was ideally 
suited. It was certainly to the public 
advantage that such matters as the 
introduction of compulsory military ser¬ 
vice, the control of aliens, the administra¬ 
tion of the censorship, and the settlement 
of the police strike had the benefit of his 
wise guidance. When lie quitted the 
'House of Commons in 1918 Lo become a 
lord of nppeal in ordinary, with the title 
of Viscount Cave, it was generally recog¬ 
nized that the alternative honour of the 
Speakership was at his disposal, such was 
the authority and popularity which lie 
had acquired among his fellow members. 

Lord Cave retained tire seals of the 
Home Office until January 1910 and there¬ 
upon took up his judicial work in the 
place rendered vacant by the death of 
Lord Parker. Four years later, in Octo¬ 
ber 1922, he was offered by Mr. Bonar 
Law, and accepted, the office of lord 
chancellor, thus attaining the summit of 
his career. This high office he held until 
within a few days of his death, with the 
brief interlude of less than twelve months 
in 1024 when Lord Haldane [q.v,] occupied 
the woolsack in the first labour govern¬ 
ment. During that interlude lie relieved 
Lord Haldane, who was pvc-oecupicd with 
the chairmanship of the Committee of 
Imperial Defence and other tasks, by 
undertaking his judicial duties for him. 

To Lord Cave’s temperament judicial 
work was eminently congenial, and he 
presided over the august tribunals of the 
House of Lords and tl\c Privy Council with 
dignity and courtesy. The problems of 
the law interested him, and counsel always 
hacl tiic satisfaction of knowing that their 
arguments were addressed to an apprecia¬ 
tive hearer. Ilis judgments are of the 
sound and useful order and deal strictly 
with the matter in hand, avoiding, as in 
all his work he instinctively avoided, any 
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tendency to the display of rhetoric or 
literary ornament. Probably the most 
important case on which he adjudicated 
was the re fere nee to the Privy Council in 
1927 of the rival claims of Canada and 
Newfoundland in regard to the boundary 
of their respective territories in Labrador, 
when the Judicial Committee in a lengthy 
judgment prepared by Cave advised the 
king that the ‘coast’ of Labrador exten¬ 
ded far inland to the watershed, thus 
awarding a vast area of land to Great 
Britain’s oldest colony. 

Apart from law and politics, which 
formed the main occupations of his life, 
Lord Cave so obviously possessed the 
qualifications for the conduct of public 
inquiries that he was inevitably called 
upon to act as chairman of a series of very 
diverse commissions and committees. 
These included nn inter-departmental 
committee on prisoners of war ; a commit¬ 
tee to examine the question of government 
machinery for dealing with trade and 
commerce (1919); the Southern Rhodesian 
commission (1019-20), which wns the 
occasion of his visit to South Africa and 
of services for which he received the 
G.C.M.G. (1921); the munitions inquiry 
tribunal (1021);. the committee on volun¬ 
tary hospitals (1921); the committee on 
trade boards (1021-2); the Bri tish Empire 
cancer campaign (102*!'), and a committee 
on cruelty to animals (1024), Lie alwo took 
a share in the shaping of the legislation 
for the reform of conveyancing and the 
law of property, and was a member of the 
commission on land transfer (1908—1009). 
To nil of these formidable tasks he brought 
the qualities of relevance and impartiality 
which lead to wise and practical conclu¬ 
sions. 

Probably none of his many distinctions 
gave Cave more pleasure than Ills election 
in 192;> as chancel lor of the university of 
Oxford, after a contest, which he would 
gladly lmve avoided, with Lord Oxford 
and Asquith. To the affairs of the univer¬ 
sity, which in the previous year (1024) 
had conferred on him the honorary degree 
of D.C.L., lie devoted himself with special 
solicitude. 

In the early part of 1928 Lord Cave 
showed signs that the long labours of Jus 
.strenuous life had used up his strength. 
He confessed that he was ‘tired’, and a 
troublesome question which had arisen 
regarding a judgment of the Privy Coun¬ 
cil in a case from the Irish Free State 
greatly worried luui. By the end of Feb¬ 
ruary he wns gravely ill, and on 20 March 
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he died at his Somerset home at Burnham- 
on-Sea. A few days before his death he 
had resigned the lord chancellorship and 
his advancement to an earldom had been 
announced. The title of countess was 
subsequently conferred on Lady Cave, 
Lord Cave was a great public servant. 
If his distaste fox every form of display 
and self-advertisement tended to give an 
appearance of conventionality and reserve 
to his public work, he had another side 
which he showed to those who enjoyed his 
friendship and whose affection lie had won. 
He would not have wished any estimate 
of his career to be silent on the great debt 
which he owed to the lifelong companion¬ 
ship and constant inspiration of his wife. 
In Lady Cave’s books the reader is able 
to share some of the intimacies of his life. 
In her Three Journeys (1928) she tells of 
their visits: in 1901 to Zanzibar, where 
her brother, General Sir Lloyd William 
Mathews [q.v.], was British minister and 
Lord Cave’s brother, (Sir) Basil Cave, was 
consul ; in 1919 to Rhodesia in connexion 
with the royal commission; and in 1920 
to Canada and the United States when 
Lord Cave wns the guest of the Canadian 
and American Bar Associations, In her 
Memories of Old llichmond (1022) and 
Odds and Ends of My Life (1929) some 
account will be found of the Caves’ home 
at Wardrobe Court, Richmond, in the 
beauty and historical associations of 
which they took especial delight. They 
had no children. 

There is a portrait of Cave by G. F. 
Kelly in the hall of Merchant Taylors’ 
School j one by W. A. Sytnonds in the 
justices’ room of the Surrey Quarter Ses¬ 
sions Court; a third by R. G. Eves in the 
benchers’ rooms at the Inner Temple; and 
a fourth by Francis Dodd in the hall of 
St. John’s College, Oxford. His published 
work was confined to some editions of legal 
treatises. 

[The Times, flO March 1928; Sir Charles 
Mallet, Lord Caue, a Memoir, 1031; Lady 
Cave’s writings; personal knowledge.] 

Macau ifiiAN, 

CI-IALMERS, Sin MACKENZIE DAL- 
ZELL (1847-1927), judge, parliamentary 
draftsman, and civil servant, the second 
son of the Rev. Frederick Skene Courtenay 
Chalmers, rector of Nonington, Kent, by 
his wife, Matilda, daughter of the Rev. 
William Marsh, honorary canon of Worces¬ 
ter Cathedral and perpetual cumte of St. 
Mary’s, Leamington, was born at Non- 
ington 7 February 1847. He was educated 


at King’s College, London, and at Trinity 
College, Oxford. He obtained a second 
class in classical moderations in 18GG, but 
took only a pass degree in 18(18. In I860 
he was called to the bar by the Inner 
Temple, and sailed for India as a member 
of the Indian civil service. In 1872 lie 
resigned from that service, returned to 
London, went into chambers at 1 Paper 
Buildings, and joined the home circuit, 
His ability soon became known to Forrer 
Hersclicll (afterwards Lord Herschell, 
q.v.) who had taken silk in 1872, and he 
invited Chalmers to help him in bis work. 
In 1875 Chalmers moved to HerscUcll’a 
chambers at 3 Harcourt Buildings, and 
in 1881 they both moved to 11 New Court, 
Carey Street. In that year Chalmers was 
appointed a revising barrister. 

It wns with the encouragement of 
Herschell that Chalmers undertook his 
first task as a draftsman of Acts of Parlia¬ 
ment. After labour which involved the 
study of about 2,500 cases and 17 statutes 
he published in 1878 his Digest of the Law 
of Bills of Exchange. It contained a series 
of numbered propositions substantially in 
the form of a bill, with an added commen¬ 
tary. In 1880 he rend a paper on the pro¬ 
ject of codifying the law before the Insti¬ 
tute of Bankers. The idea found favour, 
and he was instructed by that Institute 
and the Associated Chambers of Com¬ 
merce to draft a bill: this practically re¬ 
produced his digest. It wag introduced 
into the House of Commons by Sir John 
Lubbock, and referred to n committee of 
lawyers and bankers, of which Herschell 
was chairman. In 1882 it was passed. 

In 1880 Herschell became solicitor- 
general, and through his influence Chal¬ 
mers was appointed standing counsel to 
the Board of Trade in 1882, In that office 
Chalmers had much to do with the reform 
of the law of bankruptcy, which resulted 
in the Bankruptcy Act of 1883. In 1884 
lie was appointed county court judge at 
Birmingham, and lie held this oillcc with 
general approval until 1896, with an 
interlude as noting chief justice of Gibral¬ 
tar in 1893. It is said that Herschell, who 
wns lord chancellor for a few months in 
1886, and again from 1892 to 1895, desired 
to promote Chalmers to the High Court, 

! and he did appoint him a commissioner 
of assize in 1895. But the only occasion 
on which Herschell had to fill a vacancy 
in the Queen’s Bench division was in 
October 1892, when Sir William Harm 
Kennedy wns appointed: and it was left 
for Lord Birkenhead to recommend the 
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first promotion from the county court to 
the High Court ill 1920. 

While at Birmingham Clinlmcrs turned 
to the tnslc of codifying the law of the 
sale of goods. In 1888 lie completed his 
draft of b bill, and settled it in consulta¬ 
tion with Ilcrsehell. The latter introduced 
it in the Lords, not to press it on, but to 
elicit criticisms of it. In 1801 it was again 
introduced in the same House, and was 
referred to a select committee consisting 
of Lords Ilcrsschcll, Hals bury, BrmmveH, 
and Watson. Delay then followed, because 
it was desired to make the bill apply to 
Scotland ns well, and this involved some 
redrafting, wi tli advice from Scots lawyers. 
Finally it was again introduced, and re¬ 
ceived the royal assent on 20 February 
1894 as the Sale of Goods Act 1894. 

In 180G Chalmers was appointed legal 
member of the viceroy’s council, and went 
for the second time to India, He was there 
concerned with the revision of the code 
of criminal procedure. Ho also drafted 
and passed an act to obviate the evil of 
legal touting, an endemic complaint which 
the net may have ameliorated but failed 
to destroy. In 1898 lie was made & C.S.I., 
and on his leaving India Lord Cur/,on, 
the viceroy, paid u warm tribute to his 
services. 

Chalmers returned home in the spring 
of 1800 upon bis appointment as assistant 
parliamentary counsel, and in 1002 lie 
succeeded Sir Courtenay Ilbcrt as first 
parliamentary counsel. In September 
1903 he was transferred to yet another 
sphere of activity when he succeeded Sir 
Kenehn Digby ns permanent undersecre¬ 
tary of state for the Home Department;. 
From this post he retired in 1003. He was 
made a C,I3. in 1004, and created K.C.B, 
in 1900. 

Shortly before liis retirement Chalmers 
saw the successful conclusion of his third 
great work of codification, when on 21 
December 1900 the royal assent was given 
to the Marine Insurance Act 1009. He 
had completed the draft of a bill embody¬ 
ing the effect of multitudinous eases in 
1894. In that year it was introduced in 
the Lords, and wns then considered at 
length by a committee of lawyers, ship¬ 
owners, underwriters, and average-ad¬ 
justers, appointed by Lord Her sell ell. In 
1900 it was again introduced in the Lords, 
and Lord Chancellor Halsbury hud it 
again considered by n similar committee. 
It passed the House of Lords in 1900, but 
was blocked in the Commons until 1900, 
when Lord Chancellor Lot churn took it 


up, and it was passed. The drafting of this 
net is as excellent ns that of the Bills of 
Exchange Act and the Sale of Goods Act: 
but the subject-mat ter is not so amenable 
to successful treatment in a code as is 
that ol the other two, and for that reason 
only the Act is less valuable than its 
predecessors. 

Despite his retirement from office in 
1098, Chalmers remained a busy man. In 
1010 and 1912 he was the British delegate 
at conferences at The Hague about the 
international unification of the Jaw of hills 
of exchange. In 1011 he was a member of 
the royal commission on Maltese affairs, 
and in 1010 of the royal commission on 
the Easter rebellion in Ireland. Through¬ 
out the European War he was a member 
of the war risks commission, and he wns 
chairman of the commission which in¬ 
vestigated German violations of the laws 
of war in Belgium. Among many other 
activities he was a member of the council 
of the Royal Aeronautical Society a ml vice- 
president of the London Fever Hospital, 
and he was keenly interested in the affairs 
of the Order of St. John of Jems a fern. 

Chalmers never married. In liis later 
years he lived at Wimbledon, and was 
almost daily at the Athenaeum Club, where 
he had many friends. He was also a mem¬ 
ber of the Marylcbane Cricket Club. In 
December 1927 he underwent a serious 
operation, and died at a nursing home in 
London on the 22nd of that month. He was 
buried at his birthplace, Nonington. 

Chalmers retained from his under¬ 
graduate days that affection for Trinity 
College, Oxford, winch is felt by alL its 
sons. Upon the premature death of Pro¬ 
fessor IT. F. Pelham in February 1907 it 
occurred to some members of the college 
that Chnlmcrs, who had played so many 
parts with distinction, might be regarded 
as fit to succeed Pelham ns president. 
Asked if he would entertain the idea, 
Chalmers replied that he bad not thought, 
or oven dreamed, of such a thing, but in 
fact there was nothing he coukl more 
desire. He knew that those who made the 
suggestion had no power to do more than 
suggest, and coukl have felt no surprise 
when nothing came of it. But any one 
who knew of the incident had an added 
reason to applaud his generosity when the 
terms of his will were published. He Jeft 
more than £103,000 net personalty: sub¬ 
ject to bequests to certain relations, and 
gifts of £8,500 to the London Fever Hos¬ 
pital and £500 each to the Athenaeum 
Club, the Older of St. John of Jerusalem^ 
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the Royal Aeronautical Society, and an 
old servant, lie left his residuary estate, 
including his books, to Trinity. The college 
thus received the greatest individual bene¬ 
faction made to it since its foundation by 
Sir Thomas Pope in 1555. 

Chalmers published the following works: 
A Digest of the Laws of Bills of Exchange 
(1878; in the form of a commentary on 
the Act of 1882 this reached a 0th edition 
in 1027); The Negotiable Instruments Act 
1881 {India) (1882, 3rd edition 1002); 
The Bills of Exchange Act 1882 (1882, 
14tli edition 1018; a briefer commentary 
than the Digest)] Local Government (1883, 
in the ‘English Citizens’’ series); The 
Bankruptcy Act 1883 (in collaboration with 
E. Hough, 1884); The Sale of Goods (1800; 
as The Sale of Goods Act 1893 this reached 
an Utli edition in 1931); Digest of the Law 
of Marine Insurance (in collaboration 
with Douglas Owen, 1901 ; rc-issucd under 
Chalmers’s name alone as u commentary 
on the Act of 1906, 3rd edition 1922). 
He also contributed articles to The En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica and The Dictionary 
of Political Economy, In the Law Library 
of Trinity College there utc the successive 
drafts of the three Acts which were his 
masterpieces, with many of his annota¬ 
tions. 

A posthumous portrait by T. M. Ronald - 
son hangs in the senior common room of 
Trinity College. 

j [The Times, 28 December 1027,13 February 
1028; Journal of Comparative Legislation, voi. 
x, 124-; prefaces or introductions to Chal¬ 
mers’s various books; Law Lists ; personal 
knowledge; private information.] 

F. D. MACKINNON. 

CHAMBERLAIN, HOUSTON STEW¬ 
ART (1855-1927), political writer, was 
born at Soutlisea 0 September 1855, the 
third how of Rear-Admiral William Charles 
Chamberlain, by his first wife, Eliza Jane, 
daughter of Captain Basil I-lall, R.N. 
[q.v.], and grand-daughter of Sir James 
Hall [q.v.]. He was nephew of Field- 
Marshal Sir Neville Bowles Chamberlain 
[q.v.], of General Sir Crawford Trotter 
Chamberlain [q.v.],, nnd of Major-General 
Thomas Hardy Chamberlain. He had 
hoped to follow a military career, but was 
prevented by ill-licalth. Various influences 
contributed to his education-—the Lyc£e 
Imperial at Versailles, Cheltenham Col¬ 
lege, a. German tutor named Otto Kuntze, 
and the study of natural science at Geneva 
(1879-1884). In 1878 he married Anna 
Jlorst. From 1885 to 1889 he lived at 


Dresden, and, having fallen under the 
spell of Richard Wagner’s music and 
philosopliy, wrote in French his first book, 
Notes sur Lohengrin (1892). Later he 
published further studies of Wagnerian 
drama—including Das Drama Richard 
Wagners (1892)—and a biography of the 
master (1895). In 188D he lmd removed to 
Vienna, where he resumed the study of 
natural science under Professor Julius 
Weisner, and published llechcrches sur la 
seve ascerulanlc (1897). At Vienna was 
published in 1899 his magnum opus , Die 
Grimdlagcn dcs neunzehntcn Jahrhunder!s, 
which lie had written in that and the 
preceding year. Other important works 
were his studies of Kant (1905) and of 
Goethe (1912), and the autobiographical 
Lebensnoege mcines Den kens (1919). In 
1908 he left Vienna and settled at Bay¬ 
reuth, where lie married jn that year 
Wagner’s only daughter, Eva, as his 
second wife, and where he died 9 January 
1927. He had no children. Late in life he 
wrote that since 1872 his ‘intercourse had 
been mainly with Germans’, and the re¬ 
sult was that lie gradually cut himself 
i adrift from his native moorings and re¬ 
garded himself as German ; but lie became 
naturalized as a German only in August 
1910, when the European War, which 
provoked him to the most unsparing cen¬ 
sures on the land of his birth, seems to 
have made a complete severance with 
England expedient. He haci received the 
, German military cross in 1915. 

It is upon the Gr im dlagcn, published in 
English in two volumes in 1911 under the 
title The Foundations of the Nineteenth 
Century , with a sympathetic interpretation 
written at the author’s request by the 
fust Lord Redes dale, that Chamberlain's 
reputation as a thinker mainly rests. It is 
a broad survey of the entire field of Euro¬ 
pean culture—philosophy, metaphysics, 
theology, history, ethnology, art, music, 
literature,—provocative of thought no less 
than of criticism and dissent. To regard 
it, as is commonly done, simply as a 
glorification of everything German, is to 
disparage unjustly a remarkable piece of 
scholarship. Such a description would also 
ignore Chamberlain’s definition of the term 
‘German’, For his ‘Germancn* comprise 
the Greeks, Romans, Slavs, Teutons, Celts, 
and other European stocks contained in 
the western group of Aryans. It follows 
that the Deulschcn of the present German 
Reich arc not all Germans in his sense, and 
that large groups of his true Germans arc 
found in other countries. 
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Chamberlain attributed the foundation- 
laying of European culture to Aryan 
Greeks and Latins, and in a lesser degree 
to Semitic Jen's. An enthusiastic Hellene, 
he nevertheless held that Europe owes 
most to the Homans, since they gave it 
order and organization, law and constitu¬ 
tional life, and also threw off Semitic in¬ 
fluence and changed Europe’s cultural 
centre of gravity from the East to the 
West. He claimed, however, that when 
the Roman tradition of univcrsulism was 
destroyed and nationalism triumphed, it 
became the mission of the Teutons from 
the thirteenth century onwards to rebuild 
Europe on now foundations, of which the 
principal were freedom and faith. For 
him the 'Gcrtnanen' represent the domi¬ 
nant European race of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, and he could write: ‘So Jong as there 
are true ( cchte ) "Germamn" in the world, 
so long can and will we have confidence in 
the future of the human family.’ I*Ic even 
annexed leading intellectual figures of 
other nations—Dante, Shakespeare, Mil- 
ton, Descartes, Locke, Newton—as legiti¬ 
mate Teutonic booty. While admitting 
English to be 'a marvellous medium of 
human intercourse’, he yet believed that 
the German language would one clay be¬ 
come the universal idiom, 

Much of Chamberlain’s teaching was 
unquestionably in keeping with the con¬ 
temporary spirit of Germany, although 
there is no justification for identifying him 
with the physical force cult, the grosser 
forms of anti-Semitic intolerance, or the 
extravagances of a certain type of neo- 
protest antisin in that country. As to the 
Jews, he held with J. G. Herder that their 
entrance into European history was the 
intrusion of ‘an element foreign to every¬ 
thing that Europe had hitherto been, and 
achieved, and had a call to achieve', and 
lie complained tlmt in appropriating the 
cultures of other races they ever make 
them 'something different’, invariably to 
the loss of these races; but lie dismissed 
as ‘perfectly ridiculous and revolting’ the 
idea of making the Jew ‘the general scape¬ 
goat for all the vices of our time’. Again, 
remembering the destructive trend of 
much modern German theology, it is note¬ 
worthy that, while rejecting ‘ecclesiastical’ 
Christianity, he not only (in Drowning’s 
words) ‘believed in soul and was very 
sure of God’, but lie wrote of ‘Christ and 
the Cross’ as the world’s one centre of 
unity and its great hope. For him, how¬ 
ever, God was Christ, instead of the reverse, 
and he did not allow that Christ was a Jew. 


The Grundfngen at once established 
Chamberlain’s reputation as a bold and 
original thinker. In Germany a large body 
of admirers acclaimed him as the revealer 
and interpreter of the German spirit, 
nature, character—everything connoted 
by the word Wesen —and the appearance 
of the work at a popular price in 190(5 
carried it to much wider circles; while 
many British and American readers, how¬ 
ever much repelled by Chamberlain’s nar¬ 
row nationalist prejudices, were impressed 
by the range of his thought, by his un¬ 
doubted sincerity, and, not least, by the 
grace and lucidity of his literary style, a 
characteristic which may bo fairly claimed 
as part of his English inheritance, 

[Leopold von Schrocder, Houston Stewart 
Chamberlain t 1918 ; Anna Chamberlain, Meint 
U-Hnnmtngen an Houston Stewart Chamber- 
hiin > 192M; Chvistof Netzlc, ‘Chamberlains 
Stcllung in dcr dcutschcn Literatur 1 (‘Die 
LitewiLnr’, 29- Jnhrg,, Liter nr ischcs Echo), 
1924..; G. Schott, Das Lebensivcrk II. S. Cham¬ 
berlains, 1927 ; The Times, 10 January 1927.] 
\Y. II. Dawson. 

CI-IAMPNEYS, Sin FRANCIS HEN¬ 
RY, first baronet (1848-19150), obstetri¬ 
cian, born in Whitechapel 25 March 1848, 
was the fourth son of the Rev. William 
Weldon Champncys [q.v.], rector of St. 
Mary’s church, Whitechapel, afterward.? 
dean of Lichfield, by Ins wife, Mary Anne, 
fourth daughter of Paul Store, of Becken¬ 
ham, ICcnt. The third son was the archi¬ 
tect, Basil Champncys. Francis Champ¬ 
ncys was educated at Winchester, of which 
he was a scholar (1800-18 GO), and at 
Brusenose College * Oxford (1800-1870), 
where lie obtained a first class in natural 
science in 1870 and was captain of boats. 
He then proceeded as a medical student 
to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, qualifying 
for the degrees of B.M, in 1875 and of 
D.M. in 1888. Elected to the Radcliffe 
travelling fellowship of Oxford University 
in 1872, Champncys spent half of each of 
the following three years in study at Vien¬ 
na, Leipzig, and Dresden. In 1880 lie was 
elected assistant obstetric physician to St. 
George’s Hospital and obstetric physician 
to the General Lying-in Hospital, York 
Road. In 1885 he became obstetric phy¬ 
sician to St. George’s. In 1891 he succeeded 
.lames Matthews Duncan [q.v.j as phy¬ 
sician accoucheur to St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, where lie remained until his 
retirement in 1918. 

With very decided convictions and nn 
inclination to conservatism, Cbampneys 
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had yet an openness of mind and breadth 
of outlook that led to his counsel being 
much sought by his professional brethren, 
He maintained to the last a remarkable 
understanding of the aspirations of 
younger men, well shown by the enthu¬ 
siasm with which, in 1920, he joined a 
junior group in founding the British Col¬ 
lege of Obstetricians and Gynaecologists, 
of which he was vice-patron and councillor 
at the time of his death. He made many 
contributions to medical literature, but 
his inlluence on practice in his own branch 
of medicine was nowise commensurate 
with his success as a consultant and teacher 
and his many public services. The mind 
of succeeding generations was too much I 
preoccupied with the introduction of I 
surgical procedures into obstetrics and ' 
gynaecology to heed one whose bias was 
towards the medical aspect of these sub¬ 
jects. 

Among his public services the most 
prominent was the paTt which Champneys 
took in the controversies leading up to the 
Midwives Act of 1902 and the work 
which he did as chairman of the Central 
Midwives Board, the body set up under 
that Act. First as a member (1882) of the 
board for tile examination of midwives 
of the Obstetrical Society of London, later 
as its chairman (1891-1895), and finally as 
president of the Society (1895), lie advo¬ 
cated the legal recognition and registra¬ 
tion of mid wives, thereby arousing an 
agitation which led to the attention of the 
General Medical Council being drawn to 
the form of certificate issued under his 
signature, and to its revision after mutual 
discussion. When the functions carried 
on by the Obstetrical Society were taken 
over by the Central Midwives Board in 
1003, Champneys became its first chair¬ 
man and was annually tc- elected until his 
death, twenty-seven years later. Con¬ 
troversy gradually died down, and under 
his guidance the Board assumed the place 
which it now holds in the health service 
of the nation. He was also crown nominee 
from 1911 to 192G of the General Medical 
Council, where he strove to improve the 
training of medical students irv practical 
midwifery. 

Champneys found in music his chief 
relaxation from professional work and was 
regarded in his day as the finest musician 
in his profession in London. He had a 
wide knowledge of sacred music which he 
studied under Samuel Sebastian Wesley 
[q.v.] while nt Winchester, and composed 
hymn tunes, anthems, and other metrical 


works. An organ which he installed in his 
house in London he took with him to 
Sussex, where it became the great solace 
of his later years. 

Champneys married in 1870 Virginia 
Julian (died 1922), only daughter of Sir 
John Wnrrender Dalrymple, seventh baro¬ 
net, of Luchie, North Berwick, by whom 
he had three sons and one daughter. He 
was created a baronet in 1910. He died at 
his home, Littlernead, Nutley, Sussex, 30 
July 1030 at the age of cighty-two, and 
wns succeeded ns second baronet by his 
youngest and only surviving son, Weldon 
Dnlrymplc-Chnmpiieys (born 1892). 

[Journal of Obstetrics and Gynaecology of the 
Ihitish Empire, vol. 27, 1030, containing 
memoirs and a list of Champueys’s medical 
contributions and musical compositions; 
private information.] J. S. Faijxdaikn. 

CIIANTNELL, Sin ARTHUR MOSE¬ 
LEY (1838-1928), judge, was horn in 
London 13 November 183S. He was the 
only child to survive infancy of Sir William 
Fry Clianncll, baron of the Exchequer 
[q.v.], by his wife, Martha, daughter of 
Richard Moseley, of Champion Hill, Cam¬ 
berwell, Surrey. He was educated at 
Harrow School, whence he proceeded ns a 
scholar to Trinity College, Cambridge. He 
won the Colquhoun sculls in 1800, and in 
1801 the University Pair oars, and was in 
the First Trinity crew which competed suc¬ 
cessfully at Henley for the Grand challenge 
cup and Ladies’ plate. In the same year 
(1801) he was twenty-sixth wrangler and 
obtained a second class in the classical 
tripos. Channel! was called to the bar by 
the Inner Temple in 18G3 und joined the 
South-Eastern circuit. Both before and 
after he was called, his father would make 
him listen to the eases in his court and 
draft judgments, which the baron would 
criticize and revise. 

Channel! specialized in locnl government 
work, and Ilia intellectual power, which 
was combined with common sense and 
industry, specially fitted him to thread his 
way through the tangle of statute and case 
law which surrounds this subject. His 
progress, however, was not rapid. He was 
unassuming and somewhat shy, and he had 
no turn for sensational advocacy. But he 
gradually acquired a substantial practice, 
and in 1885 became a Q.G. In 1888 he 
was appointed recorder of Rochester, an 
oifice which he held until 1897. 

In 1897 Channcll, who was then in his 
fifty-ninth year, w r as appointed a judge of 
the Queen’s Bench division of the High 
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Court of Justice and was knighted. He 
proved an admirable judge—able, digni¬ 
fied, and patient, although not without a 
pleasantly astringent wit when this was 
needed, llis summing up to juries gave 
them the necessary gu :dance without forc¬ 
ing the judge’s own views upon them, and 
he showed himself a master of legal prin¬ 
ciple, He tried llichard Archer Prince, 
the murderer of the actor William Tcrriss 
[q.v.] in 1898, the jury finding Prince 
guilty but insane. In 1900 lie tried the 
Great Yarmouth election petition case. 
Channell differed from his colleague, Sir 
William Grantham [q.v.], and the judg¬ 
ment of the latter was tlic subject of 
embittered debate in the House of Com¬ 
mons. Channell also tried the well-known 
libel action of Jones v. ITulton in which the 
plaintiff recovered damages in respect of 
statements in a newspaper article made 
about an imaginary person to whom the 
writer accidentally gave the plaintiff’s 
name. ChaniieH’s direction to the jury 
was upheld by the Court of Appeal and 
the House of Lords. Among his note¬ 
worthy decisions on questions of Jaw were 
Dulaney v. Merry & Son (1901), a case 
concerning the ‘conflict of laws’; Tor king- 
ton v. Magee (1902), in which he solved 
one of the many difficult problems con¬ 
nected with tlic assignment of clioscs in 
action ; Covipania Naviera Vasconzada v. 
Churchill cC? Sim (1005), which involved 
an important question as to the legal effect 
of statements in a bill of lading relating to 
the condition of the merchandise when 
shipped; Oppenheimer v. Attenborough tO 
Son (1906), which concerned the authority 
of mercantile agents to pledge goods; 
Andersen v. Marten (1907), a case arising 
out of the Russo-Japanese War, in which 
Channell held that a ship which is cap¬ 
tured and afterwards condemned by a 
prize court but is wrecked between capture 
and condemnation, is lost by capture and 
not by ‘perils of the sea’; and Carlcton 
Illustrators v. Coleman cC? Co* Ltd. (1010), 
which raised the question of the right of 
an artist to prevent the owner of the 
copyright from altering his work. 

In 1914 Channell retired from the bench. 
In the same year he was sworn of the 
Privy Council, mid during and after the 
European War he rendered distinguished 
service as a member of the Judicial Com¬ 
mittee in prize-court appeals (1910-1921). 
Ilis own experience as an amateur yachts¬ 
man and yacht-owner since 1870 doubt¬ 
less assisted him in his masterly discussion 
of the nautical questions involved in the 


cose of the Ophelia ( 1917), an appeal from 
the prize court in which the issue was 
whether the vessel was a genuine hospital 
ship or was really engaged in signalling to 
German submarines. In 1921, when Lord 
Birkenhead enlisted the services of retired 
judges in an effort to dispose of the arrears 
in the King’s Bench division, Channell, who 
was then eighty-three years of age, sat for 
a few weeks in that division. As late as 1D27 
he sat in the Privy Council to hear the last 
prize appeal arising out of the European 
War. He died at Falmouth 4 October 1928 
within a few weeks of his ninetieth birth¬ 
day. 

Channell was twice married: first, in 
1865 to Beatrice Ernestine (died 1871), 
daughter of Captain Alexander Wadham 
Wynil hum, of Blandford, Dorset, by whom 
he had one son and two daughters; second¬ 
ly, in 1877 to Constance Helena, daughter 
of Walter Blackett Trevelyan, barrister- 
at-law, of Hendon, by whom he had four 
sons and one daughter. 

[The Times, 5 October 1028 ; Law Journal , 
10 October 1023; Law Times , 18 Octobci 
1928; Lent) Kcporls, 1807-1914; private in¬ 
formation.] D. Davies. 

CHAPLIN, HENRY, fust Viscount 
Chaplin (1840-1928), politician and 
sportsman, was born 22 December 1840 
at Ryhall Hall, near Stamford, the third 
son of Henry Chaplin, rector of the parish 
of Ryhall and lord of the manor, by liis 
wife, Caroline Horatia, daughter of William 
Ellice, member of parliament for Great 
Grimsby, originally of Invcrgntry, Inver¬ 
ness, and niece of Edward Elliec the elder 
[q.v.], and of Horatio Ross [q.v.], Nelson’s 
godson. John Chaplin (1658-1714), son of 
Sir Francis Chaplin, lord mayor of Lon¬ 
don, became squire of Tnthwell, Lincoln¬ 
shire, by liis marriage with Elizabeth, only 
daughter and heiress of Sir John Hamby. 
In 1719 their fourth son, Thomas Chaplin 
(1684-1747), bought Blankney, Lincoln¬ 
shire, which had formed part of the forfeited 
estates of Sir William Widdrington, fourth 
Baron Widdrington [q.v.]. Blankney Hall 
remained tlic Chaplin home until 1897. 

After his father’s death in March 1849, 
Henry Chaplin’s mother and her family 
went to live at Blankney Hall with his 
uncle, Charles Chaplin, who, after the 
death of Henry’s two elder brothers, 
brought him up as his heir. He was sent 
at the age of nine to a dame’s school at 
Brighton, kept by a Mrs. Walker, spent 
two years at Harrow (1854-1850), studied 
with a private couch at Walton d’EiviJc, 
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Warwickshire, and in 1858 matriculated 
from Christ Church as a gentleman com¬ 
moner, going into residence in January 
1859. At Christ Church he was contem¬ 
porary with the Prince of Wales, with 
whom he made a lifelong friendship. In 
later days he was frequently at Sandring¬ 
ham. Queen Alexandra entrusted her 
daughters to his guidance in the hunting 
held and Queen Victoria telegraphed to 
him when her ponies had pinlocyc. 

Chaplin went down from Oxford in 
1800, in order to take part in an expedition 
to the Rocky Mountains with (Sir) John 
Rae [q.v.]. The party landed at New York 
early in April 1861 whence they proceeded 
to Fort Garry (afterwards Winnipeg) but 
were turned back by the appearance of 
Black Foot Indians on the war path. 
Lake Chaplin, a salt lake in Saskatchewan, 
near the town of Moose jaw, w r ns named 
after Chaplin by Rae. 

On the death of his uncle in 1850 Chap¬ 
lin became squire of Blankncy, a title 
which he valued highly. ‘No one’, said 
Lord Willoughby dc Broke, ‘was half such 
a country gentleman as Henry Chaplin 
looked.’ In his earlier days, if not through¬ 
out life, Chaplin’s primary interests were 
hunting and racing. Politics, though im¬ 
portant, were secondary. Hunting was 
more than a pastime, it was a study of 
absorbing scientific interest. Ilis father 
brought him up with the Cottesmore and 
gave him his first lessons on a pony, and 
Lord Henry Bcntinck, then master of the 
Burton hunt, completed his education. 
While at Oxford he hunted six days a 
week and had four hunters of his own, 
besides auxiliary mounts. It was hunting 
there that laid the foundation of his 
acquaintance with the Prince of Wales, 
who not infrequently stayed with him for 
hunting, at Burglicrsh Chan trey and at 
Blankncy, In 1864 Chaplin purchased the 
Burton pack from Lord Henry Bcntinck, 
and in 18(35 succeeded Lord Doncrailc as 
master of the Burton hunt, to which, like 
his uncle Charles, he contributed £1,200 
a year. It hud a famous whipper-in, Will 
Goodall, a description of whose methods, 
in a letter from Bcntinck, was published 
by Chaplin in 1022 under the title of 
Foxhounds and their handling in the Field , 
with an introduction which is a literary 
masterpiece after the manner of Cobbett, 
While master, Chaplin kept four packs and 
hunted the country six days a week, 
mainly at his own expense. In 1871, when 
the country was divided, he retained the 
southern part, designated the Blankncy 


hunt, with the greater part of the old 
pack. On account of his political duties he 
soon afterwards transferred the master¬ 
ship to his brother Edward, but he acted 
again as master himself from 1877 to 1881, 
In 1888 he sold the pack to Lord Lonsdale. 
He continued to hunt until Ins latest days 
with the Cottesmore. In the opinion of 
the well-known jockey, I-Icnry Distance 
[q.v.], lie was ‘the best big man that ever 
crossed ft country 1 . 

On the turf Chaplin’s fortunes were 
chequered, but early in life he had a 
notable triumph. In June 1865, at the 
annual sale of William BIcnkiron lie 
purchased for a thousand guineas a yearling 
colt, which he named ‘Hermit’, and which 
in 1807 won the Derby by a neck at start¬ 
ing odds of 06 to 1 against, after breaking 
a blood vessel ten days before. Among the 
held was Mr. F. Pryor’s ‘llake’, and Punch 
improved the occasion by saying ‘Who 
will dare say that racing is a sinful amuse¬ 
ment ? Think of £160,000 carried off from 
a Rake by a Hermit for the benefit of a 
Chaplin.’ Chaplin was elected a member 
of the Jockey Club in 1865 mid succeeded 
Lord Calthorpe as a steward in 1878, 

In politics as in hunting Lord Henry 
Bcntinck was Chaplin’s instructor. Like 
him and his more famous brother, Lord 
George Bcntinck [q.v.], Chaplin was a 
follower and admirer of Disraeli. He was 
born a protectionist and always retained 
the belief that protection meant fair play 
and that n tariff was the only means of 
restoring to the English farmer a satis¬ 
factory livelihood. Throughout life he was 
a force in the county constituencies, 
especially among farmers, whom he 
thoroughly understood. Accompanied by 
his agent he drove rapidly from one meet¬ 
ing to another in a (log-cart furnished with 
a magnum of champagne. At the general 
election of 1868 he was returned to par¬ 
liament unopposed, for Mid-Lincolnshire, 
known after 1885 as the Sleaford division, 
and he continued to hold the scat until 
1906, when he was defeated in the great 
liberal victory. In the following year lie 
was returned at a by-election for VVimblc- 
don, defeating the Hon, Bertrand Russell 
by a majority of seven thousand. lie con¬ 
tinued to hold this scat until lie became u 
peer in 1916, He made his mark on 29 
April 18G9 in his maiden speech against 
the disestablishment of the Irish Church. 
He was congratulated by his leader, 
Disraeli, and complimented by Gladstone, 
whom he was criticizing. Although vehe¬ 
mently opposed to him in politics, Glad- 
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gtoTic lilcctl Chaplin, and retained to the 
eiui a kindly feeling for him. In April 1873 
Disraeli put Chaplin on a small party 
committee of men of social influence to 
prepare the constituencies for the impend¬ 
ing general election. Although not greatly 
devoted to the House of Commons, Chap¬ 
lin, who was deeply interested in the 
Agricultural Holdings Bill, sacrificed Good- 
wood and a houseful of guests in order to 
support his leader in the minor political 
crisis caused by the protest made on 22 
July 1875 by Samuel Plimsoll [q.v.] when 
Disraeli announced that he intended to 
drop the Merchant Shipping Bill in order 
to proceed with the agricultural measure, 

In the following August Disraeli pro¬ 
posed to appoint Chaplin chief secretary 
for Ireland instead of Sir Michael Hicks 
Beach [q.v.], who was to go to the Board 
of Trade, but finally decided that he was 
‘not experienced enough for this nest of 
corruption’. 

From 1880 to 1885 Clmplin was in 
opposition. In party matters he found 
himself in disagreement with Lord Ran¬ 
dolph Churchill [q.v.]. The difference first 
manifested itself in 1878 when Chaplin, 
after listening to a speech by Lord Ran¬ 
dolph, advised him, if such were his 
opinions, ‘to lose not a moment in going 
over to the other side of the house \ When 
in 1880 Churchill and his ‘Fourth Party 1 
began to show themselves openly hostile 
to Sir Stafford Northcote [q.v.], Chaplin 
was one of those who rallied most warmly 
to Northcote’s .support, and in August 
1883 Churchill wrote to Sir I-Jenry Drum¬ 
mond Wolff [q.v.] that ‘ 11. Chaplin and the 
Baron dc Worms will soon make the tory 
party too hot to hold me’. When later 
in that year Churchill developed in the 
National Union of Conservative Associa¬ 
tions his attack on the autocratic Central 
Committee set up by Lord Bcaconsficld in 
1880, Chaplin secured election to the coun¬ 
cil of the National Union and continued 
the battle there without great success. In 
Lord Salisbury’s short administration 
Chaplin was chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster from June 1885 to January 
1886, and on Salisbury’s return to power 
in July 1880 he was offered the presidency 
of the Local Government Board, but de¬ 
clined to take oil ice without a seat in the 
Cabinet. In 1889 he entered the Cabinet 
as president of the newly formed Board of 
Agriculture. He had charge of the Small 
Holdings Act, which obtained the royal 
assent just before the ministry went out 
of office in July 1802. 
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On the return of the conservatives to 
power in 1895 Chaplin was included in 
the Cabinet as president of the Local Gov¬ 
ernment Board, and lie introduced the 
Agricultural Rating Act in 1896, the Vacci¬ 
nation Act in 1898, and the Housing Act in 
1900. When Lord Salisbury reconstructed 
his Cabinet after the general election in 
1900, Chaplin resigned office at Salisbury’s 
request, because of the necessity for 
‘creating vacancies for others’, but de¬ 
clined a peerage. At this period he had 
lost influence in the House of Commons, 
lie was too pragmatical and not suffici¬ 
ently supple in debate. His Agricultural 
Rating Bill roused fierce opposition, ably 
led by Sir William Ilarcourt. He was also 
addicted to advocating measures, such as 
bimetallism, which were not part of the 
party programme, the exact effect of 
which it was difficult to foresee. His 
advocacy of protection under the name of 
‘fair trade’ was also at that time a serious 
disqualification for office. 

Out of office Chaplin continued to speak 
in parliament on agricultural matters; 
served on several royal commissions; and 
was president of the old age pensions com¬ 
mittee. But in the summer of 1903 when 
Joseph Chamberlain [q.v.] outlined his 
plans for a preferential tariff and exhorted 
the nation ‘to think imperially', he found 
a larger field. At Chamberlain’s request he 
became the representative of agriculture 
on the tariff reform commission, and he 
spolcc frequently and with effect in the 
constituencies. According to his own 
statement it was his desire for an ‘effective 
scheme of preference’ that kept him in 
parliament. In the early months of 1914 
hc supported with equal zeal the cause of 
Ulster. 

After the outbreak of the European War 
in August, Chaplin was active in advising 
on agricultural questions. He did not 
support the Coalition government formed 
in 1915, and became by common consent 
the lender of the opposition, but it was an 
opposition of suggestion and friendly criti¬ 
cism. When there was real hostility, as on 
the subject of the Military Service Bill, lie 
would have nothing to do with it. In 1916 
lie was created Viscount Chaplin, of St. 
Oswald's, Blankncy. He disapproved 
strongly of the continuance of the Coalition 
min is try after the War. When he went to 
the Carlton Club on 19 October 1922 to 
protest against its prolongation he was 
warmly cheered by the crowd in Pall Mall. 

Chaplin’s magnificent hospitality and 
the cost of his stables and kennels early 
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impaired liis fortune. Hi® wife s uncle l>y 
mnrrincc, the first Duke ot Westminster, 
remarked, ‘When our Harry is broke, 
which is only a matter of time, all the 
crowned heads of Europe ought to give him 
a hundred thousand a year in order that he 
may show them how to spend their money.’ 
His family home, Blankney, was inorl> 
gaged, and in 1897 passed into the hands 
of Lord Londesborougli, whose father had 
been one of the chief mortgagees. In later 
times Chaplin frequently made Stafford 
House, the London residence of his 
brother-in-law, the Duke of Sutherland, 
hi a heath quart cvs. After the duke’s death 
in 1913, he lived in a flnt in Charles Street, 
until October 1922, when liis son-in-law, 
the Marquess of Londonderry, gave him a 
suite of rooms in Londonderry House. He 
died there 29 May 1923 and was buried at 
Blankney. i 

Chaplin was strikingly handsome as a 
young man; later on, as a well-known 1 
parliamentary figure his dignified appear¬ 
ance wus a delight to the cartoonists of | 
Punch . In 1864 Chaplin was engaged to 
be married to Lady Florence Paget, only 
daughter of the second Marquess of Angle¬ 
sey, but within a few days of the date 
fixed for their wedding she eloped with and 
married the Marquess of Hastings, who 
subsequently lost approximately £120,000 
at Chaplin’s Derby In 1807. In 1870 
Chaplin married Lady Florence Sutherland 
Levcson-Gowcr (died 1881), elder daughter 
of George, third Duke of Sutherland; by 
her he had one son, Eric (born 1877), who 
succeeded as second viscount, and two 
daughters. 

[The. Times, 30 May and 1 June 1923 ; Lady 
Londonderry, Ifem'y Chaplin, 1920', National 
Review, July 1023; YV. S. Churchill, Lord 
Randolph Churchill, 2 vols., 100G; W. F. 
Monypenny and G. E. Buckle, Life of Bcn- 
jamin Disraeli, vols. v, vi, 1920; Victoria 
County History of Lincolnshire , vol. il, 501-4; 
Sir H. W. Lucy, Diaries of Parliament,passim ; 
Sir Sidney Lee, Edward VII, 1925, vol. i, 
index; Hon. G. Lambton, Men and Horses I 
houc known, 1924; Henry Custnnee, 
Recollections t 1894; H, XL Dixon, The Druid, 
1880. Portrait, Royal Academy Pictures, 1909.] 
E. I. Carlyle:. 

CHASE, FREDERIC HENRY (1853- 
1925), bishop of Ely, the only son of the 
Rev. Charles Frederic Chase, rector of 
St. Andre w’s-by-the-Wardrobe and St. 
Anne’s, Black friars, by his wife, Susan, 
daughter of John Alliston, was born at 
St. Andrew's rectory, Dlackfriars, 21 
February 1858. He was educated at 
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King’s College School, Loudon, and pro¬ 
ceeded as a scholar to Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, whence he graduated as eighth 
classic in the tripos of 1876. He was or¬ 
dained deacon in 1876 and priest in 1877. 
Chase gained pastoral experience as curate 
of Sherborne, Dorset (1876-1879) and of St. 
Michael’s, Cambridge (1870-1884). From 
1S81 to 1890 lie was lecturer in theology at 
Pembroke College, Cambridge, and at 
Christ’s College from 1803 to 1901. He 
was also principal of the Cambridge Clergy 
Training School from 1887 to 1901. In the 
latter year lie was elected president of 
Queens’ College and appointed Norrisian 
professor of divinity at Cambridge, a post 
which he held till 1905. He was vice- 
chancellor of the university from 1902 to 

1904. 

When Dr. Annitage Robinson founded 
in 1891 the important theological series 
entitled Texts and Studies, Chase contri¬ 
buted to the first volume a study of The 
Lord's Prayer in the Early Church —a 
valuable piece of work, in which ample use 
is made of the Greek and Latin Fathers 
and of the different versions, especially 
the Syriac. In 1000 he wrote for Hastings’s 
Dictionary of the lHblc three important 
articles—on St. Peter (Simon) and on the 
Petrine Epistles. These, like his earlier 
work, were marked by caution and com¬ 
pleteness. liis conclusion regarding 1 St. 
Peter was conservative, but it cannot 
be said that his judgement ns a scholar 
was affected by theological prepossess ions. 
After a full examination of 2 St. Peter lie 
concludes that it ‘is not the work of the 
apostle, but is a document which must be 
assigned to the second century’. Chase’s 
Hulsean lectures on The Credibility of 
the Book of the Acts, delivered 1900-1901, 
were published in 1902 with important 
additions. These lectures arc, perhaps, 
the most attractive of his works. Ilis 
heart was in the Acts, and had leisure been 
granted him lie would have edited the 
book for the International Critical Com¬ 
mentary . Even as bishop of Ely he con¬ 
tinued to contribute articles on New 
Testament subjects to the Journal of 
Theological Siudics . 

Chase was appointed bishop of Ely in 

1905, continuing to be president of Queens’ 
College until 1900. lie threw himself into 
his new work with great energy. Ills 
diocese was at first very large, including 
Cambridgeshire, Huntingdonshire, Bed¬ 
fordshire, and the western half of Suffolk 
(5G5 benefices). But in 1014 Bedfordshire 
was transferred to the diocese of St. 
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Albans, and West Suffolk to the new dio¬ 
cese of St. Edmundsbury and Ipswich. 

The bishop of Ely, however, still re¬ 
tained the oversight of BOO benefices and 
800 of the clergy. Moreover, the revision 
of the Book of Common Prayer was in 
progress, and an important share in the 
work fell to Chase, who was trusted both 
for his learning and for his cautious judge¬ 
ment. In his primary visitation in 1010 
he gave as his opinion that it was ‘advis¬ 
able that the Church should go forward 
slowly, cautiously, and deliberately in this 
confessedly diilieult and anxious task’. 
Besides taking his share in the work as 
it came before the Convocations, Chase 
served on the three committees which 
revised respectively the Lectionary (of this 
lie was chairman), tire translation of the 
Prayer Book Psalter, and the Office for Holy 
Baptism; also on a fourth committee which 
drew up a ‘Form and Manner of Making 
Deaconesses’. He took a special interest 
in the ministrations of women. His labour 
was not lost through the rejection by the 
House of Commons of the Prayer Book 
Measure of 1927-1028. The revised Psal¬ 
ter has been taken into the revised Prayer 
Book of the Church of Ireland, while the 
new Baptismal Office and the Form of 
Making Deaconesses arc both used in 
England. 

In the much debated question of an 
Alternative Office for Holy Communion, 
Chase again showed his Christian states¬ 
manship. His speech in the Upper House 
of the Convocation of Canterbury on 11 
February 1020 is a noteworthy utterance. 
He confesses that at first he was content 
with the present prayer of Consecration; 
he acknowledges that he once dreaded 
that if an alternative Communion Office 
were allowed, parishes would be divided 
between the old form and the new. But 
he goes on to say that he became increas¬ 
ingly conscious of a growing desire among 
English Churchmen for a form of the 
prayer of Consecration which approxi¬ 
mates to that used in the old liturgies and 
in those of Scotland and the United States. 
He concludes by saying that lie believes 
the new service ‘to be true to liturgi¬ 
cal principles, and to the thought and 
doctrine of the present Prayer Book’ 
[Chronicle of the Convocation of Canterbury, 
sessions of February and April 1020, pp. 
78-75]. 

Chase did not live to see the rejection 
of the book on which he had bestowed so 
much labour. In 1924 he resigned his see, 
and retired to Woking, where he sought a 
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renewal of health. He died at Bexhill 23 
September 1925, leaving behind him the 
reputation of a learned theologian, a 
conscientious administrator, and a faith¬ 
ful friend. 

Chase married in 1877 Charlotte Eliza¬ 
beth (died 1928), daughter of the Rev. 
George Arm it age, vicar of St. Luke’s, 
Gloucester, and had three sons and one 
daughter. 

There are portraits of Chase by H. G. 
Riviere in Queens’ College combination 
room and by George Henry at The Palace, 

Ely. 

[The Times, 24 September 1025 ; personal 
knowledge.] W. E. Baines. 

CI-IAVASSE, FRANCIS JAMES (184Q- 
1928), bishop of Liverpool, born at Sutton 
Coldfield 27 September 1840, was the 
eldest son of Thomas Chuvassc, F.R.C.S., 
by his second wife, Miriam Sarah Wyld. 
As a child he was sent to Chesterfield 
grammar school, but a long illness super¬ 
vened, and after private tuition he matri¬ 
culated at Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 
He took his degree with a first class in the 
final school of law and modern history in 
1809. He was ordained at Manchester in 
1870, and after holding a curacy (1870- 
1873) at St. Paul’s, Preston, became vicar 
of St.Paul’s, Upper Holloway (1873-1877), 
and then rector of St. Pcter-le-Bailey, 
Oxford (1877-1889), There the success of 
his Greek Testament readings for under¬ 
graduates and his widespread influence 
led to his being appointed principal of 
Wycliffe Hall in 1889. On the retirement 
of Bishop John Charles Ryle [q.v.] in 
1900, Chavasse was nominated by Lord 
Salisbury to the see of Liverpool, and spent 
twenty-three years of untiring labour in 
that diocese, 

By many Clmvassc will be best remem¬ 
bered as the effective founder of Liverpool 
Cathedral; for although the project of a 
new cathedral had been mooted in his 
predecessor’s time, the pressure of other 
work, the somewhat heated atmosphere of 
Liverpool churchmanship, and the contro¬ 
versy over the proposed site, led Bishop 
Ryle to stay ids hand. He left the way 
open, however, for Chavnsse, a man of 
training and conviction not unlike him¬ 
self, but more open to the wider influ¬ 
ences and tolerant charity of the time, 
and possessing the ability and persuasive¬ 
ness necessary for the successful issue of so 
large an undertaking. After ten years the 
Lady Chapel of the new cathedral was 
opened for regular service (1910). Thirteen 
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years later, 'when the first section of the 
main fabric, the choir and transepts, was 
nearing completion, Chavasse thought that 
the time had come for a younger man to 
replace him. He resigned and retired to 
Oxford, where he was elected an honorary 
fellow of Corpus, interested himself once 
more in undergraduate life, and meditated 
on the possibility of a new collegiate 
foundation in the university, which should 
make use of New Inn Hall with the adja¬ 
cent buildings attached to bis old parish 
church of St. Peter-le-Bnilcy, as a college 
or hall for undergraduates of moderate 
means and evangelical views. His scheme 
matured, and in February 1029 ‘ St. Peter’s 
Hall 5 , which had been opened in 1028 as 
a hostel for undergraduates, in memory of 
him, was granted tile status of a ‘perman¬ 
ent private lmll 5 within the university. 
At i Liverpool his monument is not the 
cathedral only, where, in Founder’s Plot 
his body was laid to rest, but a memorial 
church built in a new suburb, Christ 
Church, Norris Green. 

Chavasse may fitly be regarded as the 
choicest spirit among the hard-working 
evangelical clergy of his time. His earlier 
teaching, both at St. Peter-le-Bailey and 
at Wycliffc Hall, was fruitful in the train¬ 
ing of men who in their parochial work 
combined, after his example, the fervour 
of evangelical conviction with the system 
and order of sound churchman ship. In 
his prime he was an effective preacher; 
without very high academic qualifica¬ 
tions, and aiming at no purely intellectual 
distinction, lie could yet be listened to, 
week after week, hy people of all ranks. 
Clearness of thought and arrangement, 
vigour and freshness of speech, sincerity 
of conviction—these were all his. But 
Chuvasse’s Christian life and example were 
his real message. ITis years in Liverpool 
included those of the European War and 
his errands of sympathy and messages of 
comfort to all who stood in need of them 
were never failing. 

Chavasse married in 1881 Edith (died 
1027), younger daughter of Canon Joseph 
Maude, sometime vicar of Chirk, Den¬ 
bighshire, and had four sons and three 
daughters. The second and fourth sons 
lost their lives in the War, Lhc former, 
Noel Godfrey, after gaining the V.C. with 
bar. Chavasse himself died at Oxford 
on 11 March 1928. 

[J. B, Lancelot, Francis James Chavasse, 
1029 ; personal knowledge.] 

J. B. Lancelot. 


CHEATLE, ARTHUR HENRY (1806- 
1029), otologist, was bom at Belvedere, 
Kent, 4 December 1806, the second son of 
George Cheatle, solicitor, of Featherstone 
Buildings, Holborn, of Belvedere,Kent, and 
of Burford, Oxfordshire, by his wife, Mary 
Anne, daughter of James Allen, of Dart- 
ford, Kent. I-Ie was educated at Merchant 
Taylors’ School, at King’s College Hospi¬ 
tal, and in Vienna. After qualification he 
was one of (Lord) Lister’s house surgeons 
at King’s College Hospital. In 1899 he 
became assistant surgeon in aural surgery 
at King's College Hospital medical school, 
and ill 1010 aural surgeon and lecturer in 
aural surgery at King’s College Hospital, 

Cheatle began practice in London when 
otology both in Great Britain and on the 
Continent was at a low ebb. By hig 
original investigations he, perhaps more 
than any other man, transformed this 
branch of surgery into a scientific entity, 
and became himself a principal authority 
on the subject. In the middle years 
of the nineteenth century W. J. Wheeler 
and Sir William Wilde in Ireland, and 
Joseph Toynbee [q.v.] in England, had 
dissected specimens of the temporal bone 
and had commented on their application 
to treatment. Urban Pritchard had 
studied some points in the comparative 
anatomy of the internal ear. It was 
Cheatle’s work which made a more general 
appeal both to British and foreign sur¬ 
geons. Until his results became known, 
little treatment was being given hy 
otologists beyond what was included in 
very limited, empirical, and not alto¬ 
gether scientific methods. The so-called 
specialists did not then undertake opera¬ 
tions on an extensive scale. General sur¬ 
geons, notably (Sir) Arbuthnot Lane and 
(Sir) Charles Balia nee, were beginning to 
perform with success extensive radical 
operations on the temporal bone and its 
surrounding structures. Chcatle’s original 
investigations and publications gradually 
confined work of this kind to otological 
specialists only. 

The chief aspect of Cheatlc’s original 
work was to correlate the anatomy of the 
temporal bone and its intimate patho¬ 
logical connexion with the spread of 
infective processes to mastoid cells, petro- 
squamosal and lateral sinuses, and the 
meninges of the skull and brain. At the 
sixth International Con gross of Otology, 
held in London in 1899, Cheatle was the 
curator of the museum. The specimens 
which lie had collected from all over the 
world made a great impression on English 
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and foreign visitors. This exhibition went Cheatle, who was unmarried, died ill 
ti long way to impress upon surgeons tlie London II May 1020. In addition to 
importance of otology as a special study articles in the Transactions of various oto- 
worthy of a life’s devotion. logical congresses and societies he pub- 

At this congress Cheatle was awarded lis'hetl Sight and Hearing in Childhood (in 
the Adam Politzer prize, which brought collaboration with 11. BrudcncH Carter, 
his name into international prominence. 1903) and Some Points in the Surgical 
He was elected m honorary member of Anatomy of the Temporal Bone (Hunterian 
the New York Otological vSociety and of lectures, 1007). 

the Italian Otological Society. He was [Personal knowledge,] G. L. Ciiba.tle. 
also elected Hunterian professor of the 

Royal College of Surgeons in 190(1, and CI-II3 It MS IDE, Silt HERBERT 
lectured on ‘Points in the Surgical Ana- CHARLES (1850-1029), licutenant- 
tomy of the Temporal Bone’. With Dr. general., was the second son of the Rev, 
Urban Pritchard he founded in 1899 the Riclmrd Seymour Conwny ChCTinside, ree- 
Otological Society of Great Britain, which tor of Wilton, Wiltshire, by his wife, 
became a special section of the Royal Emily Dawson, and grandson of Sir 
Society of Medicine. He was elected Robert Alexander Chcrinside [cj.v,], army 
second president of tins section in 1910. surgeon, who served in the Peninsular 
On the outbreak of the European War War and at the battle of Waterloo. I-Icr- 
in 1014, Cheatle was appointed lieutenant- bert Chcrinside was born at Wilton 31 
colonel in the Royal Air Force, then in its .'July 1850, was educated at Eton, of which 
infancy. Its offleers, be fore his advent, were he was a scholar, and passed into the 
not subjected to crucial tests as to their lit- Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, at 
ness for the special work of aviation. The the heart of the competitors. Nearly sixty 
tests which Cheatle initiated and carried candidates were successful in this cx&mina- 
out are still employed upon all entrants lion, with Chermsidc, then aged seven- 
into this service. For his work during the teen, a thousand marks ahead of any of 
War he was awarded the C.I3.E. in 1919. them. At the end of the course he passed 
In Clieatlc\s hospital and private prae- out easily at the top of the list, and was 
tice, extensive operations on the temporal coin missioned to the Royal Engineers in 
bone and its neighbouring structures be- 1870. He was a brilliant scholar, gifted 
came ordinary routine procedure. Old with n remarkable memory which enabled 
limited and useless operations were alum- him to apply his learning in unexpected 
cloned, and new ones were adopted which ways as, for instance, when he corrected 
were guided by, and depended upon, the an interpreter in the middle of a pro cl ama- 
aocurate knowledge gained by ills work tion in Crete. lie was, moreover, an 
and that of international investigators, accomplished nthlefce, winning many prizes 
some of whom were not over scrupulous as a swimmer and oarsman, mul cnmlat- 
in adopting Chentlc’s original observations ing Leander and Byron by swimming the 
as their own. lie dissected and mounted Hellespont. 

hundreds of normal and abnormal tempo- In 1871 Chermsidc, with some other 
ral bones from both sexes of all ages, ollicers, received permission to visit Paris 
and based his practice and operations during the time when the communists 
upon the evidence which they supplied, were holding the city against French 
Other otologists followed his example. In regular troops, lie and another English- 
1911 Cheatle presented some 700 of these man were arrested on a charge of assisting 
specimens to the Hunterian Museum of the insurgents, and next day were actually 
the Royal College of Surgeons, where led out to be shot. They had, however, 
they form a complete exhibition of the succeeded in getting in touch with the 
relation between the normal and nbnor- British ambassador, and after some dilli- 
mal anatomical formations of the temporal cully managed to get out of Paris as 
bone and the pathways of pathological queen's messengers carrying letters to the 
processes arising and spreading therein. British government. Two years later 
The collection, which was intended to Chermside’s adventurous spirit found an 
supplement that of Joseph Toynbee, outlet of a less exciting kind, for, after a 
attracts aural surgeons from all countries, period of ordinary duty in Ireland, he 
The choice of these specimens and Cheatle’,s joined in 1873 Benjamin Leigh Smith’s 
descriptions of them in the catalogue expedition to the Arctic regions in the ship 

testify to his industry and ability and form Pittsburg , for which purpose he had ob- 
a lasting monument to his memory. tained extended leave of absence. After 
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this, a Spell at Chatham on board II.M.S. 
Hood with submarine miners was followed 
by periods at Portsmouth and Dcvonport, 
where he learned the practical application 
of the method of coast defence by sub¬ 
marine mines. 

Chermside *s real career may be said to 
have begun in 1870 when he was ordered 
on foreign service; he did not return to 
England for twenty‘three years, by which 
time he had risen to the rank of major- 
general. In that year (1870) he was 
specially employed in Turkey during the 
operations against Servia and Montenegro, 
and was acting as military attach^ with 
the Turkish forces when Russia declared 
war on Turkey in 1877. The European 
powers intervened, the Russian march on 
Constantinople was stopped, and the Con- 
gress of Berlin settled the Anal terms of 
pence. Chermside remained attache until 
June 1879, having spent the previous six 
months with the Turkish Boundary Com¬ 
mission. In July of that year he was 
appointed military vice-consul in Ana¬ 
tolia ; while holding this appointment he 
was promoted captain (1882). In 1883 
trouble in Egypt led to the dispatch there 
of a British expeditionary force, to the 
intelligence staff of which Chermside was 
appointed, although he was described as 
deputy assistant-adjutant and quarter¬ 
master-general. Here lie came under the 
notice of Sir Evelyn Wood [q.v.], the first 
English sirdar, who gave him the com¬ 
mand of the first battalion of the reconsti¬ 
tuted Egyptian army, Mow brevet major, 
Cliermside stayed in Egypt for over four 
years, taking part in the Suakin expedi¬ 
tion of 1S84. He remained in Suakin with 
his command when the British force was 
withdrawn, until in October be was ap¬ 
pointed governor-general of the Red Sea 
littoral, a post which earned the rank of 
brevet lieutenant-colonel, although he was 
still only a captain of Royal Engineers. 
In addition to continuous operations 
against surrounding Arabs, Chermside 
undertook dillicult and delicate diplomatic: 
negotiations with King John of Abyssinia, 
which he carried through successfully, 
Transferred to the command of the troops 
at Wadi Haifa in October 188A, he twice 
successfully repelled incursions of Der¬ 
vishes at Surras in that and the following 
year, whereupon a period of tranquillity 
ensued. 

In 1887 Chermside was promoted brevet 
colonel, and in 1888 he returned to consu¬ 
lar duties, this time in Kurdistan, where 
he remained for just over a year, when he 


went to Constantinople as military attach6. 
He spent nearly seven years in the Turkish 
capital, and was then sent to Crete as 
British delegate on the commission for the 
reorganization of the gendarmerie, and in 
March 1897 was appointed British military 
commissioner and commander of the 
Britishtroops on the island. While there he 
did much good work, and was promoted 
from colonel to major-general in 1898, by 
which time lie had spent over twenty years 
in Eastern Europe. On coming home from 
Crete in 1899 Cliermside was immediately 
placed in command of the troops at the 
Curragh, but he was moved again in three 
months 1 time in order to take over com¬ 
mand of the 14th brigade, 7th division, 
at Aldershot. On the outbreak of war in 
1809 he went with his brigade to South 
Africa, where, in April 1900, he succeeded 
Sir William Forbes Gataore [q.v,] as 
temporary lieutenant-general in command 
of the 3rd division. He was present at the 
actions of Paardebcrg (27 February 1900), 
Poplar Gtovc (7 March), and Karce siding 
(29 March), and in the operations in the 
Transvaal, east and west of Pretoria, and 
in Cape Colony. 

In January 1901 Chermside resumed 
command at the Curragh, and later in 
the same year was appointed governor 
of Queensland, assuming oflice in March 
1902. Here he and his wife made many 
warm friendships throughout the state, 
which they toured to its remotest bound¬ 
aries, He was friendly and sympathetic, 
approachable by every one, and proved 
himself also to be an administrator of 
sterling quality. His popularity was not 
lessened by liis fearless expression of his 
own mincl> and when he Left Queensland 
lie had established in the colony a reputa¬ 
tion for high-mindedness, just dealing, 
and good sportsmanship. It was unfortu¬ 
nate that it became necessary for him to 
vacate the governorship after only two 
and a half years* service. The Australian 
parliament had been compelled, for econo¬ 
mic reasons, to reduce the status and 
emoluments of state governors, and in 
order to afford an earlier opportunity 
for retrenchment Cliermside resigned in 
September 1004, having previously sur¬ 
rendered voluntarily part of his official 
salary. 

In 1907 Chermside retired from the 
army with the rank of lieutenant-general. 
Among the honours which he received 
were the C.M.G* (1880), C.B. (1386), 
K.C.M.G. (1897), and G.C.M.G. (1890); 
in 1010 he was made colonel-commandant 
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of his own corps, the Royal Engineers* 
He died in London 24 September 1029. 

Chermside married twice; first, in 1890 
Geraldine Katharine (died 1910), daughter 
of William Frederick Webb, of Newstcad 
Abbey, Nottinghamshire; secondly, in 
1020 Clementina Maria, second daughter 
of Paul Julius, first Ilaron de Reuter, and 
widow of Count Otto Stenbock. There 
were no children of cither marriage. 

[The Times, 20 September 1920; Journal 
of the lloyal Engineers, June 1930 ; Sir J. P. 
Maurice mul M. II. Grant, (ORlcia 1) History 
of Hie 1 Vat in South Africa 1S99-2902, 1000- 
1010,) C. V. Owen, 

CHEVALIER, ALBERT (1801-1923), 
comedian, the eldest son of Jean One.sirne 
Chevalier, teacher of languages, by his 
wife, Ellen Louisa Mathews, was born at 
Notting Hill 21 March 1BG1. He received 
his early education at Clanricarde College, 
Bayswater, and at the early age of eight 
took part in ‘penny readings’ at the Corn¬ 
wall Hall, Netting I-Iill. His parents were 
Roman Catholics, and at his mother’s 
desire he was sent to St. Mary’s College, 
Richmond, with a view to being trained 
for the priesthood. This did not appeal 
to the boy, who left school and became a 
junior clerk in a newspaper ollicc. lie was 
interested in amateur theatricals and at 
the age of fourteen joined the Roscius 
dramatic club. Subsequently, while en¬ 
gaged as pupil teacher at a school in 
Shepherd’s Bush, lie obtained, through his 
father, an introduction from the elder Dion 
Boucicaiilt [q.v.] to a theatrical agent, 
and he made his first appearance on the 
professional stage on 20 September 1877, 
at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, Totten¬ 
ham Street, then under the management 
of (Sir) Squire and (Lady) Bancroft [q.v.]. 
During tho next twelve years Chevalier 
appeared at various London theatres and 
also went on tour, fulfilling engagements, 
among others, with William Hunter 
ICendal in Diplomacy (on tour, 1878), 
with (Sir) John Hare in A Scrap of Paper 
(Court Theatre, 1879), and with (Sir) 
George Alexander in Dr. Bill and The 
Struggle for Life (Avenue Theatre, 1800). 
He also appeared at the Court Theatre 
in two early plays by (Sir) A. W. Pinero, 
The Magistrate (1885) and The School¬ 
mistress (1880). 

Chevalier, who had already made a hit 
with coster songs at provincial concert 
halls, appeared for the first time in a 
London music-hall at the London Pavilion 
on 5 February 1891, when he sang 1 The 


Coster’s Serenade’, ‘It’s the Nasty Way 
’c Sc7. It’, and ‘Funny Without being 
Vulgar'. He was immediately successful” 
and for the next seven years he was en¬ 
gaged in all the principal music-halls in 
London and the provinces. For months 
at a time he appeared at the Tivoli, the 
Oxford, and the London Pavilion, and 
occasionally he would be seen at as many 
as five halls in a single night. His songs 
were immensely popular, and in quick 
succession he introduced ‘Wot Cher’ or 
‘Knocked ’em in the Old Kent Road’, 
‘The Future Mrs. ’A. whins’, ‘The Coster’s 
Courtship’, ‘My Old Dutch’, and others. 
He also began to give recitals in the 
country, frequently providing the whole 
entertainment himself. In 1893 lie made 
an unfortunate venture into management, 
when, in conjunction with Hugh J. Did- 
cott, lie reopened the old Trocadero music- 
hall on 9 October; the venture lasted a 
few months only, nnd involved Chevalier 
in a loss of nearly £3.9,000. He went to 
America in 1890, and made his first ap¬ 
pearance in New York at Kosterand Bial’s 
music-hall on 23 March. His success in 
New York was as great as it had been in 
London, and subsequently, under the 
management of Charles Frohman, he 
toured throughout the United States and 
Canada. 

On his return to London, Chevalier 
began a series of recitals, first at the old 
St. James’s Hall (May 1898) and subse¬ 
quently (January 1899) at the small 
Queen’s Hall. He gave these twice daily, 
and they proved so successful that lie 
repeated them annually for many years, 
and in all gave over a thousand recitals. 
For a time he included in his entertain¬ 
ment ‘The Follies’ of Harry Gabriel Pclis- 
sicr [q.v.]. He gave a selection of his 
songs before King Edward VII at Sand¬ 
ringham on 12 November 1902. 

Chevalier appeared again several times 
on the regular stage, vi/., at the Duke of 
York’s Theatre in Pantaloon (June 190G), 

| at Drury Lane in The Sins of Society 
(September 1907), at the Court Theatre 
in The House (December 1907), nt the 
Ilackctt Theatre, New York, in Daddy 
Dufard (December 1910), at the Shaftes¬ 
bury Theatre in The Light Blues (Septem¬ 
ber 1910), and at the Lyceum (July 1920) 
in My Old Dutch , a play founded upon his 
successful song, with which he had already 
been on tour for nearly four years. At the 
Lyceum My Old Dutch was performed 
nearly 200 times, and there Chevalier 
made his last appearance in London on 
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D December 1022. After a further short 
provincial tour, he was taken ill and died 
in London, after a severe operation, 10 
July 1023. 

Chevalier sang over one hundred songs, 
eighty of which he mote himself. He also 
composed and appeared in numerous 
monologues, which proved equally popu¬ 
lar. His work was always clever and highly 
finished, and, as he never sang an offensive 
song, his influence helped to make the 
music-hall of his time a more decent place. 
He wrote nearly twenty plays, but, with 
the exception of My Old Dutch (in which 
Arthur Shirley collaborated with him), 
none met with any striking success, lie 
figured in several cinematograph fllni- 
plays, e.g. The Middleman, My Old Dutch, 
The Bottle. 

Chevalier was rather under middle- 
height-, l\e had extremely mobile features, 
expressive hands, and was a nimble dan¬ 
cer. He was a man of most affectionate 
and unassuming nature, and made many 
enduring friendships. I-Ie published mote 
than one book of reminiscences. He mar¬ 
ried in 1895 Florence, daughter of George 
Ley bourne, a well-known music-hall come¬ 
dian. 

[The Times , 12 July 1023; Albert Chevalier, 
Before 1 Target, 1001; Who's IV/io in the 
Theatre; personal knowledge.] J. Paukeh. 

CIIEYLESMORE, third B.vhon (1348- 
1925), major-general. [See Baton, Sin 
Heiidert Fbancis.] 

CHILDERS, ROBERT ERSKINE 
(1870-1022), author and politician, was 
born in London 25 June 1870, the second 
son of Robert Cacsur Childers [q.v.]> the 
Pali scholar, by his wife, Anna Mary 
Henrietta, daughter of Thomas Johnston 
Barton, of Glcrulnlough House, co. Wick¬ 
low. From his father, the pioneer of Pali 
literary studies in England, who died of 
consumption, hastened, by devotion to his 
beloved studies, at the early age of thirty- 
eight, Childers seems to have inherited 
liis extraordinary powers of concentration 
on his work; from his mother, his intense 
love of Ireland, fostered by the fact that 
until his marriage Glcndalough House was 
bis only real home. He was educated at 
Hailey bury and at Trinity College, Cam¬ 
bridge, taking the law tripos and his B.A. 
degree in 1893, and from 1895 to 101G 
was a clerk in. the House of Commons. 
Quiet and reserved in appearance, even 
in his early days he showed a singular 
power of rising to the occasion. At Cam¬ 


bridge his remarkable elocutionary efforts 
as a candidate for the presidency of the 
Magpie and Stump arc still remembered 
as the occasion of the most delightful 
‘rag* there within living memory. Soon 
after he left Cambridge he began spending 
a large part of his holidays, either alone 
or with a friend or two, navigating some 
tiny little yacht through the storms of 
the Channel or the North Sea, or threading 
his way through the complicated shoals of 
the German, Danish, or Baltic coasts, 
When, at the end of 1800, the call came 
for volunteers in the South African War, 
Childers was among the first to join the 
City Imperial Volunteer battery of the 
Honourable Artillery Company. As a re¬ 
sult of this experience there came from his 
pen a vivid personal record of the war, 
In the Ranks of the CJ.V, (1000); he was 
also responsible, as a collaborator, for the 
official volume, The I-I. A.C . in South 
Africa (1003). But his most popular and 
lasting book, The Riddle of the Sands 
(1903), was the outcome of his yachting 
expeditions to the const of Germany. 
The story, told with even more charm 
than his narrative about tlie C.I.V., and 
based on exact topographical observations 
of this coasts was a purely imaginary 
account of preparations for a German 
raid on England; but it at once touched 
the prevalent reeling of suspicion as to 
German plans, and became even more 
popular when it was republished in 
August 19M. In September 1903 he went 
to Boston with the Honourable Artillery 
Company on a visit to the Ancient and 
Honourable Artillery Company of Massa- 
elm setts, an offshoot of the London body, 
the first visit in peace time of an armed 
body of British soldiers to the United 
States. In the course of the celebrations 
he happened one day to sit next to Miss 
Mary Altlen Osgood, of Boston: the two 
fell in love at first sight, and on 5 January 
1004 were married at Boston. On his re¬ 
turn to London in that month they estab¬ 
lished themselves in a Chelsea Hat- Of 
this marriage Childers wrote some years 
later that it was ‘the most wonderful 
happiness that I know*; indeed, in all his 
subsequent activities lie and his wife were 
ns one mind and soul. Two sons were 
born to them, 

Childers’s next literary work was vol. v 
of 'The Times' History of the War in South 
Africa (1007)—a task which suggested to 
him a campaign against antiquated uses 
of cavalry, through his volumes War mid 
the Anne Blanche (with a preface by Lord 
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Roberts, 1010) and German Influence on 
British Cavalry (1011), His summer holi¬ 
days were, ns before, spent yachting, 
chiefly in the Baltic in the yacht Asgard, 
modelled on the lines of Nansen's Fram by 
Colin Archer, of Larvig; the yacht was one 
of his wedding presents. In all these trips 
he was accompanied by his wife, who, 
though crippled, soon became almost ns 
expert in seamanship as he was himself. 

Meanwhile Childers's attention had been 
more and more concentrated on Irish 
affairs. Of unionist stock, he came back 
from the South African War with a groov¬ 
ing inclination to liberalism; but in 1002 
lie still could write, "I am not a Home 
Ruler’. It was not until 1008 that, after 
seeing much of Sir Horace Plunkett’s work 
in Ireland, he wrote in a private letter, 4 1 
have come back finally and immutably a 
convert to Home Rule 1 . Thenceforward 
he thought of little else but Ireland. In 
1010 he resigned his clerkship in the House 
of Commons in order to devote himself to 
political work, appearing for a short time 
as liberal candidate for Dcvonport, ft 
constituency which was little suited to 
him, and which lie relinquished before the 
election came on. In London he joined a 
committee to discuss Home Rule Problems 
(the papers, including one of his, read 
before this committee being published 
under this title in 1011); and in his own 
book, The Framework of Home Rule (1911), 
he went farther than most Englishmen of 
the time in advocating full dominion 
status for Ireland. In July 1911, after 
the passage of Mr, Asquith’s Home Rule 
Bill and the subsequent failure of the 
government to prevent the arming of the 
Ulster Volunteers, Childers mul his wife 
undertook, on behalf of a small Anglo-Irish 
committee, to carry a cargo of arms in his 
yacht Asgard into Howtli harbour, five 
miles north of Dublin, for the use of the 
National Volunteers—a task which he ac¬ 
complished with complete success. 

Immediately afterwards the European 
War broke out. Chiklers, with his know¬ 
ledge of the German coast as displayed in 
The Riddle of the Sands t was naturally 
pitched upon by the Admiralty for recon¬ 
naissance work on the seaplane carrier 
HALS. Engadine. As an R.N.V.ll. officer 
he took part in the Cuxhavcn raid 
(November 1914), and during the rest of 
the War was employed as an intelligence 
oUlcer and in training officers for recon¬ 
naissance work in the Royal Naval Air 
Service. He also did staff work at the 
Admiralty, and at the end of the War 


made an important report on the effects 
of enemy bombing on protected buildings. 
He was several times mentioned in dis¬ 
patches, was promoted lieutenant-com¬ 
mander, and eventually, on amalgamation 
of the Naval Air Service with the Royal 
Air Force, held the rank of major; for his 
services in the War he received the D.S.C. 

At the outset of the War Childers had 
joined up enthusiastically, in the belief 
that the rights of nationality promised 
by the Allies would be extended to Ire¬ 
land; moreover, in 1917 he was seconded 
for service on the secretariat of the Irish 
Convention, which, however, failed to 
secure agreement on Home Rule. Bitterly 
disappointed in 1918 by the continued 
delay in giving any form of self-govern¬ 
ment to Ireland, lie determined, on his 
demobilization in March 1910, to devote 
the rest of his life to securing, no longer 
dominion status, the time for which he 
believed had passed, but complete inde¬ 
pendence for Ireland as a republic. With 
this object, in the same year he accompa¬ 
nied the Irish republican envoys sent by 
Arthur Griffith [q.v.] to Paris to put the 
case for Ireland before the Versailles Con¬ 
ference, and in the following December 
settled with his family ill Dublin in order 
to work in the Irish republican ranks, I-Ie 
wrote continually in the English, Irish, 
and foreign press to protest against the 
Dublin Castle methods of government and 
against the employment of the ‘Black and 
Tans’, some of his articles being reprinted 
as a pamphlet, Military Rule in Ireland 
(1920). In May 1021 he was elected to the 
self-constituted Dull Eireann as member 
for county Wicklow and wns appointed 
minister of propaganda. After the truce 
of July in that year he went with Eamonn 
De Valera on tiie first delegation to Lon¬ 
don and was principal secretary to the 
subsequent Irish delegation which nego¬ 
tiated the Treaty with the British govern¬ 
ment (October-Deecmbcr 1921). But by 
this time Childers had become irreconcil¬ 
able to any form of treaty which did not 
recognize an Irish republic, and in the 
Dail debates on the articles of agreement 
he vehemently opposed Arthur Griffith 
and Michael Collins, who were for accep¬ 
tance of the Treaty. 

After the establishment of the Irish 
Free State government, Childers joined 
the Republican army, and while actually 
serving in mobile columns in the south 
edited and published the Republican organ 
Foblact na h-Eircunn. On 10 November 
1922 his old home, Glendalough House, 
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where lie had taken passing refuge, was 
surrounded by Free State soldiers; lie had 
a pi&tol, but did not fire it, as one of the 
women of the house threw herself between 
him and the soldiers. He was arrested, and 
court-martialled in Dublin on 17 Novem¬ 
ber by a court which he refused to acknow¬ 
ledge; and on 24 November he was shot 
at B eggar’s Bush barracks by a firing part y, 
with, each member of which he had first 
shaken hands. 

At the time Childers’s name was branded 
on both sides of the Channel as that of a 
traitor and renegade to both Ireland and 
England. But no one who knew the mtui 
believed that, whatever might be thought 
of his judgement* he had a particle of 
meanness or treachery in his nature, or 
that the course of action which he had 
adopted was based on anything but the 
prompting of his conscience and sense of 
honour. By his friends Childers will always 
be remembered as a man of indomitable 
courage, of winning modesty, of extra- 
ordinary generosity and, in his earlier and 
happier days, of a most engaging sense of 
humour. 

[Basil Williams, Erskine Childers (a pam¬ 
phlet privately printed), 1020; private in¬ 
formation; personal knowledge.] 

13. Williams, 

CHILSTON, first Viscount (1051- 
1926), statesman. [See Ai^us-Douglas, 
Ahetas.] 

CHIROL, Sir (IGNATIUS) VALEN¬ 
TINE (1852-1020), traveller, journalist, 
and author, was the second (surviving) 
son of the Rev. Alexander Chiral, a mem¬ 
ber of a Huguenot family settled in Eng¬ 
land since the revocation of the edict of 
Nantes in 1685, by hia wife, Harriet, 
daughter of the Rev, Denny Ashburnham, 
rector of Catsfiekl, near Battle, who came 
of well-known Sussex stock. Alexander 
Chirol took some part in the Tractarian 
movement in the English Church, but 
subsequently gave up his cure at Stoke 
Newington in order to be received, along 
with his wife, into the Roman communion. 
They went to the Continent, and while they 
were abroad Valentine was born 23 May 
1852. Alexander Chirol reverted shortly 
afterwards to the Church of England, but 
his wife remained a Roman catholic, Valen¬ 
tine Chirol was brought up in his mother’s 
faith, wns educated mainly in France and 
Germany, and graduated at the Sorbonne. 

Chirol served four years (1872-1876) as 
n clerk in the Foreign Office; and then 


spent the next sixteen years, from 1876 
to 1892, in travel, mostly in the Near 
East, though he visited India and Persia 
in 1888, and Australia in 1890. In Egypt 
lie witnessed from 1076 to 1879 the last 
years of Khedive IsnrmiPs financial ex¬ 
travagance, Sir Garnet \Yolsclcy\s cam¬ 
paign against Arab! Pasha in 1882, the 
Sudan expedition of 1885-1880, and, nt 
frequent intervals, the patient work of Sir 
Evelyn Haring (afterwards Lord Cromer) 
for the rehabilitation of the country. Chirol 
travelled much in the Turkish empire, then 
under the paralysing rule of Abdul Hamid. 
His first book, 'Twixl Greek and Turk 
(1881), dealt with the question, left un¬ 
settled at the Congress of Berlin (1878), of 
the Turco-Greek frontier. Pic was present 
in Bulgaria during many of the stirring 
scenes in Prince Alexander of Battenberg’s 
romantic career. He served a short appren¬ 
ticeship to journalism at Constantinople in 
18 80 on the Levant Herald, and acted several 
times during his travels as an occasional 
correspondent, chiefly for the London 
Standards 

In 1892 Chirol was appointed correspon¬ 
dent in Berlin of The Times „ Count Capri vi 
was then chancellor, and friendly relations 
existed between England and Germany, 
which Chirol did his best to preserve, as 
he held that there was no serious conflict 
of interests between the two countries. 
He was fortunate in establishing friend¬ 
ship with Friedrich von Holstein, the 
permanent official who for more than 
thirty years was the inspiring force in 
the German Foreign Office. After a close 
study of the country Chirol began to dis¬ 
trust the hard materialism of Berlin, and 
the impetuosity and vanity of Kaiser Wil¬ 
helm II; and he observed with anxiety the 
growing ill-will towards England shown in 
official quarters and in the press, The 
sudden dismissal of Caprivi ill 1894 was 
disquieting; and in January 1806 came 
the Kaiser’s telegram of congratulation to 
President Kruger after the Jameson Raid 
—a telegram which Baron Marschall vo» 
Bicber,stein, the foreign secretary, told 
Chirol was an action of state, intended to 
be a lesson to England. Chirol explained 
the gravity of the situation to the readers 
of The Times ; and would not unsay his 
words when British indignation and the 
mobilization of a naval hying squadron led 
the German government a few days Jatcr 
to minimize what it had originally em¬ 
phasized. Thereupon Holstein closed the 
Foreign Office doors against Chirol for so me 
weeks. The post-war publication of German 
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state archives has disclosed a tribute 
paid to Chirol in 1800 by (Prince) Biilow, 
then German foreign secretary, afterwards 
chancellor, in a ‘very secret’ memoran¬ 
dum: ‘Those Englishmen like Chirol and 
Saunders [Chirol ‘s successor ns The Times 
correspondent in Berlin] are most danger¬ 
ous for us, who know from their own 
observation the depth and bitterness of 
German antipathy against England.’ 

Within a year of the Kruger telegram 
Chirol was recalled to England in order 
to take charge of the foreign depar tment 
of The Times in London, at lirst as deputy 
for Sir Donald Mackenzie Wallace [q.v.], 
who in 1800 retired altogether. For the 
tenure of this post during a critical period 
Chirol was exceptionally lilted by his 
sound judgement and his wide knowledge 
of world politics and foreign statesmen. 
It was his practice, whenever possible, 
to visit personally the scene of any foreign 
complication. I-Iis influence was steadily 
exerted in favour of the Anglo-Japanese 
alliance (1905), the entente with France 
(1904), the subsequent understanding with 
Russia, and permanent good relations with 
the United States; and he constantly 
directed public attention to the grave 
features of German policy. In 1908 lie 
became an original member of the board 
of The Times Publishing Company, resign¬ 
ing when he retired from the paper in 1012. 

Two books published during Chirol*s 
service on The Times , The Far Eastern 
Question (1890), and The Middle Eastern 
Question (1908) illustrate his visits to, and 
interest in Persia, China, and especially 
Japan, of whose remarkable progress he 
was a warm admirer; but India came 
gradually to hold the first place in his 
mind. He visited it seventeen times, and 
calculated that he had spent there al¬ 
together some six or seven years. Three 
of liis most important books were about 
India: Indian Unrest (1010), India Old 
and New (1921), and India (‘The Modern 
World’ series, 1028). An admirer of the 
great achievements of the British Raj, he 
was also from the first a sympathizer 
with the native point of view, and in his 
writings strove to promote understanding 
and reconciliation between British and 
Indians. When he was at Printing House 
Square, Chirol helped to promote support 
for the Moriey-Minto reforms of 1909, and 
he owed his knighthood (1912) to Lord 
Morley’s appreciation of his services to 
India. When he left 'The Times he was 
appointed a member of the royal commis¬ 
sion on the Indian public services (1912- 


1014), which reported in 1910 ; and the ex¬ 
perience which he thus gained led him to 
approve the general spiri t of the Montagu- 
Chclmsford reforms of 1919. Indian Un¬ 
rest involved him in a libel action in the 
English High Court, brought by the Mah- 
ratta leader, Bnl Gangadhar Tilnlc, to 
whom he ascribed in the book a large moral 
responsibility for outbreaks of violence 
and murder in India. At the trial in 1019 
the verdict entirely vindicated Chirol. 

In the summer of 1915 Chirol undertook 
for the Foreign Oilicc a mission to the 
Balkan States on behalf of the Allied 
cause; but the miscarriage of the Gallipoli 
operations neutralized his efforts, I-Ie was 
present in Paris in 1919, during part of 
the peace negotiations, in order to keep 
the British government in touch with the 
French press. lie frequently wrote on his 
own subjects for The Times, and continued 
his travels. The Egyptian Problem ap¬ 
peared in 1920 and The Occident and the 
Orient in 1924. 

Chirol, who never married, had a wide 
circle of friends, both men and women, 
several of them among the most interest¬ 
ing figures of his day. A tribute to one 
such friendship is paid in his Cecil Spring- 
Rice : In Memoriam (1919). lie was a 
wntcr-colour artist of unusual merit for 
nil amateur, as is shown by a volume pub¬ 
lished posthumously in 1929, With Pen 
and Brush in Eastern Lands when I zvas 
young. Never very robust, he died some- 
i what suddenly, 22 October 1929, at hia 
house in Carlyle Square, Chelsea. 

A portrait of Chirol by the Hon. John 
Collier belongs to Lady Margaret’s School, 
Parson’s Green,of which he was a governor. 

[The Times, 28 October 1029 ; Sir Valentine 
Chirol, Fifty Years in a Changing World, 
1927; private information; personal know¬ 
ledge.] G. E, Buckle. 

CHISHOLM, HUGH (1860-1924), 
journalist and editor of the Encyclopaedia 
Jirilannica , tiic only son of Henry Williams 
Chisholm, successively chief clerk of the 
Exchequer and warden of the standards 
in the Board of Trade, by his wife, Anna 
Louisa, daughter of William Bell, of 
Alders gate Street, wine merchant, and an 
oilicial assignee in bankruptcy, was born 
in London 22 February 1880. He was 
educated at Pels ted School, and proceeded 
as a scholar to Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford, where he obtained first classes in 
classical moderations (1886) and in literae 
humaniores (1888). He was called to the 
bar by the Middle Temple in 1802, but in 
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the same year was appointed assistant 
editor of the £7. James's Gazelle, succeed¬ 
ing (Sir) Sidney Low as editor in 1897. In 
his work for the Si. James's and in his 
■contributions to weekly newspapers find 
monthly magazines, Chisholm gained a 
reputation as a literary critic and a sound 
conservative publicist. At the close of 
18 9G he left the St. James's Gazelle and 
joined the Standard as chief lender-writer. 

In 11)00 Chisholm accepted an invita¬ 
tion from The Times to become joint- 
editor, with Sir Donald Mackenzie Wallace 
[q.v.] and President A. T. Iiadicy, of 
Vale University, of the new volumes of 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica. which the 
success of the reprint in 1898 of the ninth 
edition had led the proprietors to have i 
prepared. These eleven new supplemen¬ 
tary volumes, which together with volumes | 
1-24 of the ninth edition constituted the. 
tenth edition, were published in 1902-1903. 1 
The organization ami the editorial work 
fell mainly upon Chisholm, and in 1003 
lie was appointed editor-in-chief in order 
to bring out another edition, which was 
to be an entirely new survey of the field 
of knowledge. The connexion of The 
Times with the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
ceased in 1909 ; the Cambridge University 
Press took over the copyright, nnd the 
eleventh edition was published in twenty- 
nine volumes, under Chisholm’s editor¬ 
ship, in 1910-1911. It was planned and 
executed as a whole so as to present the 
state ot“ all departments of knowledge at 
the same period. Tins gave the work a 
unity conspicuously lacking in earlier en¬ 
cyclopedias. The Britannica Year Book, 
planned and edited by Chisholm in order 
to keep the Encj jdopwdia /Mlajvmca 
abreast of events, appeared in 1013. 

In May 1013 Chisholm rejoined the 
staff of The Times as day editor, but from 
the end of that year until March 1920 he 
was City (Financial) editor. He then re¬ 
signed in order to resume the editorship 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica, the copy¬ 
right of the work being now vested in 
the Encyclopedia Britannica Company, 
Ltd. The result was three volumes, sup¬ 
plementary to the eleventh edition, which 
with it constituted the twelfth edition, 
published in 1922. The new volumes gave 
the first impartial account of the War 
years. Chisholm died iu London 20 Sep¬ 
tember 1924. He married in 1893 Eliza 
Beatrix, daughter of Henry Harrison, 
landowner, of Holy wood House and 
Arkdecn, eo. Down, aiul had three sons. 

Chisholm was physically a commanding 


figure, over six feet high, broad-shouldered, 
and with fine features, lie had a kindly 
and generous nature, full of good fellow¬ 
ship, and be thoroughly enjoyed life. At 
school and college he was a keen cricketer 
and football player. He was musical, with 
a baritone voice. Intellectually also, Chis¬ 
holm was a commanding figure. To 
scholarship he added special knowledge of 
modem English history, education, and 
English imaginative literature. He pos¬ 
sessed great organizing ability and sound 
judgement. His work as editor of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica was brilliant, 
and the eleventh edition of it is lhs best 
memorial. Next in value was his City 
editorship of The Timesi his seven years 
in that post included the War period, and 
lie handled the new problems caused by 
the War with rare skill. His help in the 
raising of War loans was highly appre¬ 
ciated by the government. On trade ques¬ 
tions, he was, from his $L James's Gazelle 
days, a convinced believer in tariffs. Both 
in his writing and in the marshalling of 
his material he was lucid and orderly. In 
the United States lie was looked upon ns 
an excellent representative of English 
intellectual standards. 

[The Times, 30 September 1024; Jnnct 
Courtney, An Oxford Portrait Gallery, 1931 
Encyclopedia Britannica, vol. xxx, p. (UiO, 
1022, nnd 14tli cd. f vol. v, p. GDI, 1020; pri¬ 
vate information; personal knowledge.] 

F. R. Cana. 

CHRISTIE, Sin WILLIAM HENRY 
MAHONEY (1845-1922), astronomer, was 
bom at Woolwich 1 October 1845, He was 
the eldest son of Samuel Hunter Christie 
[q.v.], professor of mathematics at the 
Royal Military Academy, Woolwich and 
secretary of the Royal Society from 1837 
to 1854, by his second wile, Margaret 
Ellen, daughter of James Mahoney, of 
Killamcy. James Christie the elder [q.v.] 
was liis grandfather. Educated at King’s 
College, London, and at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, lie was fourth wrangler in 
1808 and was elected a fellow of Trinity 
in 1809. 

In the autumn of 1870, on the recom¬ 
mendation of (Sir) George Riddell Airy 
[q.v.], tlic astronomer royal, Christie was 
appointed chief assistant at the lloyal 
Observatory, Greenwich. At that time 
observations were largely confined to 
determining the accurate positions of sun, 
moon, planets, nnd brighter stars. Christie 
entered heartily into this work, intro¬ 
duced several useful modifications into 
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Airy’s tr fin sit circle, and in 1877 wrote an 
important paper on the declinations of 
stars as determined at Greenwich. 

(Sir) William Huggins [q.v.] and War¬ 
ren de hi Rue [q.v.] found in Christie nn 
enthusiastic advocate in persuading Airy 
to enlarge the scope of work at Green¬ 
wich by undertaking the regular observa¬ 
tion of sun-spots and attempting the 
determination of the radial velocities of 
the brighter stars. With the assistance of 
Edward Walter Maunder [q.v.] the daily 
photography of the sun and measurements 
of the positions and areas of the spots were 
undertaken. This work has been con¬ 
tinued to the present time and has yielded 
important information respecting the 
sun’s rotation and the relationship of solar 
activity and the earth’s magnetism. In 
the attempt to determine the radial 
velocities of stars Christie and his col¬ 
leagues were not successful, as results of 
sufficient accuracy were not attainable with 
the equipment and methods then in use. 

Christie succeeded Airy as astronomer 
royal in 1881. Photography and spectro¬ 
scopy as applied to astronomy were at 
that time in their infancy but growing 
rapidly in importance. Larger telescopes 
were being made, and the stivering of 
glass was bringing large reflecting tele¬ 
scopes into use. Christie entered readily 
into these developments, and at the same 
time did not undervalue the importance 
of continuing the ‘fundamental’ astro¬ 
nomy which had been traditional at 
Greenwich since the foundation of the 
Observatory in 1075. 

Considerable additions to the equip¬ 
ment of the Observatory were required 
before work in new fields could be under¬ 
taken. Christie obtained a large visual 
equatorial with an object-glass of 28- 
inches, a photographic refractor with 
visual guiding telescope so that Greenwich 
might take a part in the international 
photographic chart of the heavens, and 
an altazimuth to supplement the meri¬ 
dian observations of the moon. A great 
addition to the buildings was made 
betw'ccn 1800 and 1807 for the accommo¬ 
dation of the larger staff, the library, 
and workshop. The new building is sur¬ 
mounted by a dome containing the 
Thompson equatorial, a gift of the sur¬ 
geon Sir Henry Thompson [q.v.]. On one 
side of the declination axis of the equa¬ 
torial is a photographic Tefraetor with a 
glass of 26-inches diameter, and on the 
other side a 80-inch re (lector. These new 
instruments were actively used during 


the whole of Christie’s term of office, 
which ended in October 1010, when he 
retired at the age of sixty-live. 

Christie made several expeditions to 
observe eclipses of the sun, and obtained 
beautiful large-scale photographs in 1898, 
15)00, and 1905, For many years he took 
an important share in the activities of the 
Royal Astronomical Society, being presi¬ 
dent from 1800 to 1892. He served three 
times on the council of the Royal Society, 
of which he was elected a fellow in 1881. 
1-Ie attended numerous international con¬ 
ferences of astronomers, While he con¬ 
sidered the discussion of problems very 
valuable, he was cautious in adopting 
binding resolutions. He was an honorary 
D.Sc. of Oxford "University, and a corre¬ 
sponding member of the Academy of 
Sciences of Paris and of St. Petersburg. 
He wns created C.B. in 1897 and promoted 
K.C.R. in 1904. 

Christie married in 1881 Violctte Mary 
(died 1888), daughter of Sir Alfred Hick¬ 
man, first baronet, of YVightwick, Wolver¬ 
hampton, and had two sons, the younger 
of whom died in childhood. The elder, 
Captain Harold Christie, barristcr-nt-law, 
lived at the Observatory with his father 
until 1010, when they went to live nt 
Dowrie in Kent. In 1022 Christie, appa¬ 
rently in fair health, started on a trip to 
Mogador; but he died at sea 22 January and 
was buried shortly before the ship reached 
Gibraltar. He wns reserved in disposition, 
courteous, and hospitable. He was very 
determined in advocating what lie believed 
to be for the good of the Observatory. 

A photograph of the portrait of Christie 
by Jacomb Hood hangs in the octagon 
room at the Greenwich Observatory, 

[Monthly Notices of the Royal Astronomical 
Socle Ly, vol. Ixxviii, p. 106; Proceedings of tlie 
Koval Society, vol. cii. A, 192.] 

F. W. Dyson. 

CHURCIT, Sir WILLIAM SELBY, first 
baronet (1887-1028), physician, was the 
younger son of John Church, J.P., D.L., 
of Wood side Place, Hatfield, Hertford¬ 
shire, and Bclshill, Northumberland, by 
his wife, Isabella, daughter of George 
Selby, of Deal and Twizell, Northumber¬ 
land, and sister of Pridcaux John ScJby 
[q.v.], a field naturalist of note. Church 
was born at Wood.side Place 4 December 
1887. He entered Harrow in 1851, and in 
1856 proceeded to University College, Ox¬ 
ford, his father’s college, where he obtained 
a first class in the honour school of natural 
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-r—j^^ ia toTny at Christ Church ami of the Royal Society of Medicine in 1907, 

rC ^nior student of that college. He entered he naturally became its first president, an 
\ St. Bartholomew’s Hospital in 1802 ollicc which he filled from 1908 to 1910. 
and adopting a medical career, resigned Church’s work met with recognition 
the Lee’s readership in 1809, From that from various quarters; he was created a 
time until his resignation of the post of baronet in 1901, and after the appearance 
senior physician in 1902, he was eontimi- of the report of the South African com- 
ously attached to St. Bartholomew’s IIos- mission a K.C.B. was conferred upon him 
pital, where he held the usual series of in 1902. He was an honorary 13.Sc. of 
intermediate posts and, for twenty-seven the universities of Oxford and Manchester, 
years (1875-1902), that of full physician, a D.C.L. of Durham, and an LL.D. of 
He qualified B.M. Oxon in 1804 and pro- Glasgow* After his retirement,Churchcon- 
ceedcd to the D.M. degree with a thesis tinued to take an interest in the affairs of 
on Hydatid oj the Liver in 1808. In 1800 | his county, as J JP. and county councillor, 
he was made assistant physician to the | Church was a man of handsome presence 
City of London Hospital for Diseases of and innate courtesy which, combined with 
the Chc&t, and during the epidemic of the his decision and clear judgement, made 
same year was appointed to the charge him an ideal occupant of a presidential 
of the cholera wards of St. Bar tlioloJ new’s, chair. His obvious uprightness inspired 
Church qualiilcd M.R.C.lb in 1804 and conlidenee in all who were brought in 
was elected F.R.C.P. in 1870. On the contact with him. As a physician he had 
death of his father in 1872 he inherited a gift for accurate diagnosis which was 
Woodsidc Place, his elder brother having seldom at fault. Oral teaching was not 
died in 1807, Although u country life held his method; his students learned most in 
many attractions for him, he decided to watching his practice* He made no serious 
continue his professional career. Of the effort to obtain private practice, nor did 
College of Physicians he was in turn be enter into the struggle of professional 
examiner, councillor, censor and senior life. It would have been against all his 
censor, and Harvcian orator (1895). He instincts to push himself forward, but, if 
was elected president of the college in appealed to, he would give his considered 
1800 and held that office with distinction opinion clearly and definitely, and lie had 
for the exceptionally long period of six the power of summing up a situation in a 
years. During his presidency he was few terse phrases. Along with his other 
appointed (1000) a member of the royal activities lie had all the tastes of a country 
commission on the care and treatment of squire; he had played cricket in the Har- 
the sick and wounded during the South row eleven, was a member of the London 
African campaign, which involved a visit Skating Club, and continued to shoot as 
to, and much travel in, the war areas, an octogenarian. He died at Woodsidc 
Shortly after his return (1901) he was Place 27 April 1928, 
appointed to the royal commission on Church's chief contributions to medical 
arsenical poisoning in beer-drinkers. literature were those relating to embolic 

As its treasurer, Church had rendered aneurisms and the article on ‘Acute Hhcu- 
inestimablc services to the medical school in at ism’ in (Sir) C. T. Allbutt’s Siyston of 
of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, and the Medicine (vol. iii, 1897) which was based 
reputation which he acquired for a re- on a study of 700 cases, 
markable business capacity led to his- Church married in 1875 his kinswoman 
being called upon to perform a series of Sybil Constance (died 1918), daughter of 
exacting tasks, both for the government Charles John Higge, of Linden, Northum- 
and for the medical profession. These berland, and lmd two sons and one daugli- 
included membership of the royal com- ter, His elder son, John William, having 
mission on vivisection (1900) and chair- been killed in the European War (1918), 
nnanship of the executive committee of he was succeeded as second baronet by 
the Imperial cancer research fund and of his younger son, Major Geoffrey Selby 
the distribution committees of the King Church, M.C., R.F.A. (born 1887), 
Edward VII Hospital Fund for London (Bti Bartholomew's Hospital Reports, vol. 
and of the Hospital Sunday fund. He Ixii, pp. 1-17,1D2D; personal knowledge,] 
represented Oxford from 1889 to 1899 on A. £}. GAimon. 

the General Medical Council. He was also 

appointed chairman of n committee for CLAYTON, Sir GILBERT FALKING- 
the amalgamation of seventeen London IMM (1875-1020), soldier and administm- 
medical societies, and, on the formation tor, was born 6 July 1875 at Hyde, Isle 
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of Wight, the eldest son of Lieutenant- 
Colonel William Lewis Nicholl Clayton, 
of Sandown, Isle of Wight, by his wife, 
Maria Martha Pilkington. Educated at 
the Isle of Wight College, Ityde, and at 
the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, 
Clayton received his commission in the 
Royal Artillery in 1895. He served under 
(Lord) Kitchener in the Nile expedition 
of 1898, being present at the battles of 
the Atbara and Omdurman, was men¬ 
tioned in dispatches, and received British 
and Egyptian medals, the second with 
two clasps. He joined the Egyptian army 
in 1900, and was promoted captain in 
1901. I-Ie was appointed deputy-nssistant- 
adjutant-gcncral in 1003 and private sec¬ 
retary to the governor-general of the Sudan 
in 1908. He retired from the army while 
still ft captain in 1910, and was permanently 
transferred to the Sudan government ser¬ 
vice. In 191<t he became Sudan agent 
and director of intelligence in Cairo, 

The outbreak of the European War 
recalled Clayton to active service. The 
forces in Egypt urgently needed reliable 
information, political no less than mili¬ 
tary, and Clayton’s appointment (1014) 
ns director of military intelligence at 
head-quarters was a happy inspiration. 
Owing to his knowledge of Arabian poli¬ 
tics, he was in a position to assist the Arab 
revolt against the Turks, and by creating 
the Arab bureau in Cairo, to guide the 
course of the revolt throughout the War. 
In 1917 Clayton was promoted brigadier- 
general, and became chief political officer 
of the Egyptian expeditionary force which 
began the invasion of Palestine in that 
year. His first task was the administration 
of occupied Palestine territory. Later and 
more formidable tasks weie to reconcile 
conflicting Allied interests in Syria and to 
soften the reaction of Zionism on Pales¬ 
tine. These and analogous duties severely 
tested his political capacity. 

Clayton returned to Egypt in 1919 ns 
adviser to the Ministry of the Interior. 
Anglo-Egyptian relations were passing 
through a critical phase. Egypt resented 
the protectorate: Great Britain would not 
withdraw it. Negotiation did not bridge 
the difference; and Clayton’s task of 
maintaining order became difficult. Under 
pressure, his opinions shifted. In 1017 lie 
lmd advocated annexation: in 1921, recog¬ 
nizing Egyptian aspirations, he courage¬ 
ously advised the concession to Egypt of 
political freedom. Following the declara¬ 
tion of Egypt’s independence in 1922, 
Clayton resigned his appointment. 
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Thereafter Clayton was employed in 
Palestine as chief secretary from 1922 to 
1925; in that capacity he assisted in 
negotiating a treaty between Great Britain 
and Transjordania (1922-1923), and held 
an even balance between Jew and Arab, 
He was next commissioned to settle vari¬ 
ous frontier disputes between Arabia and 
her neighbours Iraq and Transjordania. 
Negotiations nt Kuwait (1924) had failed; 
but Clayton met Ibn Sa’ud, the ruler of the 
Ilcjaz, at Jeddah (1925), and succeeded in 
concluding the Bahra and Iladda agree¬ 
ments: then, travelling to Jerusalem and 
Bagdad, he obtained the assent of Trans¬ 
jordania and Iraq. From Bagdad lie went 
to San’a (1026) in order to negotiate between 
the imam of Yemen and the Aden protec¬ 
torate: but the imam was intractable, and 
Clayton abandoned the mission. He was 
compensated for this failure by negotia¬ 
ting with Ibn Sa’ud the treaty of J eddah 
(1927), which finally disposed of differ¬ 
ences between Great Britain and the 
Hcjaz. This was Clayton’s out standing tri¬ 
umph in Arab diplomacy. Following his 
settlement of two minor issues in Arabia 
in the following year, he was appointed 
high commissioner of Iraq in 1029, lie 
had barely recommended admission of 
Iraq to the League of Nations, when 
he died at Bagdad 11 September 1929. 

Clayton’s strongest instinct was cau¬ 
tion, his supreme virtue patience; and to 
these qualities, so useful in the East, he 
added an unaffected and disarming man¬ 
ner. It was his habit before negotiation 
to consider a subject from every angle; 
and while very willing to concede unim¬ 
portant points, he clung tenaciously to 
essentials. For the rest, he was an imper¬ 
turbable and observant man, open to 
suggestion, and sympathetic with Oriental 
opinion. 

Clayton was created C.M.G, (1915), C.B. 
(1017), K.B.E. (1019), and K.C.M.G. 
(1926); he was in possession of many 
Eastern decorations as well as the legion 
of honour. He married ill 1012 Enid 
Caroline, second daughter of Frank Napier 
Thorowgood, civil engineer, of South 
Kensington, and had two sons and one 
daughter, 

[Official documents for Egypt, Sudan, Pales¬ 
tine, Eincl Iraq; Report by the British Govern¬ 
ment to the League of Nations of the progress of 
Iraq 1920-1931 ; Arnold J. Toynbee* Survey 
of International Aff airs 1025 (1027) nnd 1028 
(1020); Sir G. P. MacMunn and Cyril Falls, 
History of the Great War based on Official 
Documents. Military Ojjeralions. Egypt and 
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Palestine, vols, i and ii, 1028 ; Lord Lloyd, 
JSgypt since Cromer, vols. i and ii, 1933 and 
1034^j private information ; personal know¬ 
ledge.] P.G.Elgoob. 

CLERY, Sm CORNELIUS FRANCIS 
(1838-1026), major-general, was born at 
2 Sidney Place, Cork, 13 February 1838, 
the fourth son of James Clary, wine 
merchant, of Cork, by bis wife, Catherine 
Walsh* After being educated at Dublin 
and at the Royal Military College, Sand- 
hurst, he was gazetted ensign in the 32ml 
Foot in March 1858. He was promoted 
lieutenant in June 1850, and in 1S61 was 
appointed adjutant of his battalion, occu¬ 
pying that position until his promotion to 
captain in January 1806. Clary then 
turned his thoughts to military education, 
nnd in 1868 passed into the Staff College, 
Camberlcy, where lie spent two years, 
graduating in 1870. The following year 
he was appointed an instructor at the 
Royal Military College, Sandhurst. In 
this post Clcry proved an immediate 
success, nnd in September 1872 was 
appointed professor of tactics. On com¬ 
pleting his t-crm of office in May 1875, he 
published a treatise on Minor Tactics , the 
result of his teaching at Sandhurst, which 
for the next thirty years held the field as 
a textbook of the fust importance: few 
British military handbooks can ever have 
exercised so much influence. The volume 
is now superseded by oflicial publications; 
none the leas, it is based on si ■valuable 
study of military history and it contains 
a wealth of historical illustrations which 
arc not found in its successors. 

Clcry left Sandhurst ii\ 1875 in order to 
join the administrative staff at army head¬ 
quarters in Ireland; thence he was trans¬ 
ferred to Aldershot in April 1877* A year 
later, when the attitude of the Zulus 
became threatening, he was sent to the 
Cape on special service as a major on half- 
pay. After the close of the Zulu War (Jan¬ 
uary-July 1879), lie returned home and 
was promoted brevet-lieutenant colonel 
in recognition of liis services. In August 
1882 he went out to Egypt as brigade - 
major in the expeditionary force dis¬ 
patched under the command of Sir Garnet 
WoJsclcy against Arabi Pasha. After the 
battle of Tcl-cMCcbir (18 September), 
Clcry remained in Egypt on the head¬ 
quarters staff, and subsequently acted as 
chief of staff in the Simkin expedition 
under Sir Gerald Graham [q.v.] in 1884, 
taking part in the fierce actions of El Teh 
(20 February) and Tamai (13 March). 
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In these engagements he stood outTaiTa 
conspicuous figure, for he had refused to 
adopt the new-fashioned khaki uni form 
and went through the campaign in a 
smartly cut scarlet jacket. For his ser¬ 
vices he was promoted brevet-colonel in 
May 1884 nnd was made C.B. He next 
served as deputy-adjutant and quarter- 
master-general in the Nile expedition for 
the relief of General Gordon in 1885, and 
was appointed chief of staff of the army 
of occupation in Egypt in March 1886. 
Having shown by his campaigning record 
that lie was a fighting soldier, and no mere 
theorist, Clery was recalled from Egypt 
to the eommandantship of the Staff Col¬ 
lege in August 1888. After live years’ 
tenure of this position he reverted to half¬ 
pay until promoted major-general in 
December 1894. In 1896 he was appointed 
(leputy-acljutant-general to the forces at 
the War Ollice. There lie remained until, 
on the outbreak of the South African War 
in October 1899, he was appointed to 
command the 2nd division. These troops 
he led throughout the fighting which 
ended in the relief of Ladysmith (28 Feb¬ 
ruary 1900). For reasons never made 
known, lie returned to England in October 
1000, and retired in February 1901. It 
was rumoured that his recall from South 
| Africa was occasioned by personal con¬ 
siderations in high places, and had no 
connexion with his professional ability. 
I-Ie was created K.C.B. in 1809 and 
iK.C.M.G. in 1900. He died, unmarried, 

! in London at the age of eighty-eight 
25 June 1926. 

Clery was ft remarkable example of the 
•mid-Victorian officer. Punctilious to a 
degree, a dandy of the old school (who 
dyed his whiskers), and an epicure, he was 
the embodiment of old-fashioned courtesy. 
Even in South Africa his dress was irre¬ 
proachable ; while his hospitality was re¬ 
nowned. Yet lie was a fine soldier and 
gentleman, a brave man, and in his own 
way, a true student of war. 

[The Times, 26 June 1926; personal know¬ 
ledge.] 11. in-: Wattkvili.k. 

CLIFFORD, JOHN (1836-1923), Bap¬ 
tist leader, was born at Saw ley, Derby¬ 
shire, 10 October 1830, the elder son of 
Samuel Clifford, a factory worker, by his 
wife, Mary Stenson. On his mother’s side 
his ancestors were Baptists, and three of 
Ills uncles were preachers. Ilis early educa¬ 
tional opportunities were limited to ele¬ 
mentary schools in Ssvwlcy and at Eceston 
mid Lenton, Nottinghamshire. When 
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eleven years old —at that time a twelve- 
hours’ day for children was normal—he 
was set to work in a lace factory. At 
thirteen he was sufficiently expert to be 
able to read while occupied in mechanical 
work; end Emerson’s Essays, which he 
absorbed in this way, became a decisive 
influence in his life. 

Clifford's ‘conversion’ in November 1850 
and liia baptism on 10 June 1851 were 
associated with deep religious experiences 
and a definite mental awakening. The 
bible became the subject of his continu¬ 
ous study. The conviction of a cnll to the 
ministry followed, and in 185x5 he entered 
the Midland Baptist College at Leicester. 
His student dnj r s were a period of severe 
intellectual questioning. The college course 
lasted three years, and at the age of 
twenty-two he accepted the pastorate of 
Fined Street Baptist church, in Padding¬ 
ton. He stipulated that lie should be free 
to continue his studies, and tills lie did 
with such energy that, whilst fulfilling the 
duties of his ministry, he graduated in 
three faculties at the university of London: 
in arts, science, and law (1801-186(1). 
Scholarship and omnivorous reading left 
their mark on the best of his literary work. 

In settling at Prncd Street, Clifford 
entered upon the one pastorate of his life. 
The congregation soon outgrew the small 
building; enlargements proved inadequate, 
and eventually West bourne Park chapel 
was built and became a very well-known 
place of worship in London. Clifford’s 
interests were unusually varied. Tie was 
an ardent evangelical, to whom a per¬ 
sonal experience of redemption in Christ 
was the all-governing fact. But if his 
centre was fixed, his circumference was 
wide; he believed that religion had to do 
with the whole of life, economic, civic, 
national, and international, and that 
it claimed thought and will no less than 
heart. His boyhood had been passed 
among the workers at n time when Chart¬ 
ist ideas were prevalent, and although he 
abhorred ‘class warfare', he was sensitive 
to the inequalities of opportunity under 
the existing social system. Tlis sympathy 
with the masses was outspoken and un¬ 
failing; the radicalism of his outlook is 
expressed by his membership of the 
Fabian Society. For his readiness to take 
part in public agitation (e.g. by support¬ 
ing the dock strike of 1800) he was often 
called a ‘political parson’, but he viewed it 
ns a failure in duty for a minister to shrink 
froin insisting on the social and political 
implications of religion. He was a formid¬ 


able controversialist, but free of personal 
bitterness or self-seeking; and his moral 
insight had a certain detached and pro¬ 
phetic quality. 

The service which Clifford rendered in 
directing the tholight of free churchmen 
to the social aspects of religion is paralleled 
by his liberalizing influence in theology, 
Tie gloried in the fact that his own de¬ 
nomination, while definitely evangelical, 
hud throughout its history refused to be 
bound by formal creeds, and claimed free¬ 
dom to interpret the will of Christ in the 
light of growing knowledge and experience. 
Tie kept abreast of advances in science, 
and regarded such men as Charles Darwin 
as fellow workers in the kingdom of truth. 
Indeed, Ins responsiveness to modern 
ideas not infrequently troubled his fellow 
Baptists. Some were perplexed by a 
preacher who welcomed the principles of 
the ‘higher criticisin’. Those who took 
their stand upon the verbid, or ‘plenary’, 
inspiration of the Scriptures were uneasy 
at his acceptance of the evolutionary point 
of view. Othorn, again, resented his sym¬ 
pathetic attitude to non-Christian reli¬ 
gions, in which, while lirmly maintaining 
the unique authority of Christ, he found 
a prepara(io evaffgelica. It was therefore 
natural that when Charles TIaddon xSpur- 
gcon [q.v.] withdrew in 1887 from the 
Baptist Union of Great Britain and Ire¬ 
land on the ground of Its tolerance of 
‘down-grade’ developments in theological 
outlook and of modern biblical criticism, 
Clifford, then vice-president of the Union, 
should have been foremost in its defence. 
For Spurgeon Clifford cherished respect 
and admiration, and his own evangelical 
outlook enabled him to understand Spur¬ 
geon’s anxiety; but liberty was to him of 
such consequence that he firmly and suc¬ 
cessfully withstood Spurgeon’s demand 
that the Union should adopt a definite 
creed, although lie assented to the issue 
of a statement of ‘things commonly be¬ 
lieved 1 . This ‘down-gracin’ controversy 
was more than merely a domestic concern 
of British Baptists. The outcome, for 
which Clifford was mainly responsible, 
was at once a vindication of the evan¬ 
gelical character of tlie Baptist Union, 
and a rejection of the idea that evangeli¬ 
calism must ‘run in blinkers*. In view 
of the position of the British Baptist 
Union as part of a fellowship represented 
in more than sixty countries and forming 
one of the largest Protestant communions, 
this stand for theological liberty was of 
far-reaching importance. 
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In another controversy Clifford was a 
protagonist* From the beginning of liis 
ministry he displayed a close interest in 
popular education* He welcomed the Act 
of 1870 under which ‘board schools’came 
into existence, and regarded the biblical 
instruction given in these schools under 
the safeguard of a conscience clause as a 
valuable element in general education and 
an arrangement fan to all the churches. 
It seemed to him only simple justice that 
denominational schools receiving grants 
from the taxes should, since their religious 
teaching represented ‘sectional' views, be 
denied support from the rates. He held 
to the principle that no religious tests 
should be imposed upon board school 
teachers. Hence in 1893-1894, when an 
attempt was made, under the leadership 
of Mr. Athclstan ltiley, to impose such 
tests in London, Clifford’s polemic in the 
press was a factor in its defeat. A few 
years later (1002), the introduction of the 
Education Bill which sought to place 
denominational schools (henceforth called 
‘non-provided’ schools) on the rates, and 
to secure for them maintenance grants oti 
the same scale as the board schools (hence¬ 
forth called ‘provided’ schools), although 
the non-provided schools were still to be 
left under denominational management, 
stirred Clifford to a vigorous campaign of 
protest. After the Bill had become an 
Act, he was the leader of the movement 
of ‘passive resistance 1 . There can be no 
question that his influence, since at that 
time he was widely regarded as the most 
powerful platform speaker in the country, 
was an i mpextant factOT in the defeat of the 
conservative party at the general election 
of 1906. Clifford took his stand on the 
ground of conscience, and maintained his 
position to the last. 

In 1905 the first Baptist World Con¬ 
gress, attended by delegates from nearly 
thirty countries, assembled in London. 
The outstanding result of the congress 
was the formation of the Baptist World 
Alliance, with Clifford as its president. 
He held the office until 1011, and was 
afterwards deputy-president until the year 
of his death. Ilis services during this 
period were very considerable, involving 
visits to the United States in 1911, and 
repeated visits to the Continent. An 
earlier journey round the world had 
occasioned the writing of God's Greater 
Britain (1809). 

The extent of Clifford’s literary output 
is remarkable. Much of it is occasional, 
e.g, his pamphlets on education; but a 


number of his works arc of more perma¬ 
nent value. Some of the best are courses 
of sermons, such as Is life worth living ? 
( 1880 ). Archbishop Alexander, of Armagh, 

acknowledged his debt to Clifford as ‘one 
whose depth of thought is mated with 
a singular majesty of expression’. Of his 
unhurried writing that judgement is true. 
Apart from Ills books—he wrote ninety- 
ninc books and pamphlets—Clifford did 
much editorial work, und had a voluminous 
correspondence. 

Clifford profoundly mistrusted move¬ 
ments for organic cedes in stic al reunion, 
believing that these involved sacrifices 
of truth and freedom which would en¬ 
feeble Christian witness before the world. 
All the lion ours which nonconformists were 
able to bestow were freely given to one 
who displayed a rare combination of 
leadership, integrity, unselfishness, and 
simplicity. Ilis presidencies formed a 
remarkable and even unique series, in¬ 
cluding (in addition to the Baptist World 
Alliance) those of the London Baptist 
Association (1879), the General Bap¬ 
tist Association (1872 and 1801), the 
Baptist Union of Great Britain and Ireland 
! (188S and 1809), the National Council of 
Evangel ical Free Churches (1898-1899),the 
.Brotherhood Movement (1910-1918),and 
| the World Brotherhood Federation (1019- 
1923). He was one of the first on whom 
King George V in 1921 conferred the 
Companionship of Honour. 

Clifford died in the conned chamber at 
the Baptist Church House in London 20 
November 1923, a few minutes after 
delivering a brief and characteristically 
gracious speech. He married in 18G2 
Rebecca (died 191D), daughter of Dr, 
Thomas Carter, of Newbury, and had four 
sons and two daughters. 

Clifford’s portrait, by the Hon. John 
Collier, hangs in the National Portrait 
Gallery. 

[Sir James Merchant, Dr, John Clifford 
(containing bibliography), 1924; C* T. bate- 
man, John Clifford , 1902; Memorial Supple¬ 
ment to Baptist Times t 30 November 1023; 
«J . II. Rush brooke, in Baptist Year Book, 
1924; personal knowledge.] 

J. II. UusumiooKE. 

CLODD, EDWARD (1840-1030), banker 
and author, was born at Margate 1 July 
1840, the eldest child of Edward Clock!, 
by his wife, Susan Parker. Of bis six 
brothers and sisters four died in infancy 
and two did not survive childhood. Edward 
Ciodd, senior, was a Trinity House pilot, 
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nnd early in life was captain and part lmd strained his robust constitution. But 
owner of a brig. Born at Aldeburgh, Suf- the respect he lmd won in. the bunking 
folk, he lived for a time at Margate, whence world, his remarkable circle of friends, and 
his brig traded with the north, but he the popularity oC his books madehim by his 
returned to Aldeburgh soon after his son’s fiftieth year un esteemed and genial host, 
birth. His Story of Creation (1888), a line popular 

From his mother Clodd early acquired study of evolution, sold five thousand 
a love of reading. IXis parents, of Suffolk copies in three months, and publishers 
fanning and fishing stock, were Baptists, began to court him. At this time, under 
and Edward was intended for the minis- the influence of James Cotter Morison 
try. He attended Aldeburgh grammar [q.v.], he bad leanings towards the Posi- 
school; but during a visit to London at tivist Society; but lie found a corrective 
the age of fourteen got work as a clerk in his intimate friendship with Grant 
and settled there. In 1802 he became a Allen [q.v. j and in the pagan wit of George 
clerk at the London Joint Stock Bank, Meredith. Clodd had a wonderful genius 
and ten years later was appointed score- for friendship. Retaining the solidity of 
tary. From early days in London Clodd character which had brought him through 
attended the Birkbcck Institute, read his early struggles, lie now revealed a 
assiduously in the free libraries, and heard fine sense of humour and a discriminating 
lectures. On Sundays lie listened to the judgement—a combination of qualities 
best-known preachers of every denomina- which made him a magnetic person- 
tion and followed the controversies of the ality. 

time with lively interest. His Baptist In 1881 Clodd was elected to the Savile 
creed was exchanged for Congregation- Club; he helped to found the Johnson 
alism and he soon became friendly with Club in 1884 and the Omar Khayyam Club 
many of the more liberal leaders of reli- in 1802. The epicurean philosophy of 
gious thought. The struggle over Dur- the Persian poet best expressed his out- 
winism quickened liia early interest in look from his fiftieth year onwards. In 
science, and in 1809 (Sir) William Huggins 1805 and 1898 he was president of the 
[q,v.] got him admitted to the Royal Folk-Lore Society and in 1895 of the Omar 
Astronomical Society. Richard Anthony KhayyAm Club. He lived chiefly at Aldc- 
Proctor [q.v.] invited him to contribute burgh, where his father’s cottage facing 
to the weekly scientific periodical, Know- the seu had been enlarged into ( Strafford 
ledge, of which for a time Clodd acted as House’. At Whitsuntide gatherings there 
sub-editor, and lie gave occasional lectures and on his small yacht on the river Aide, 
on science or literature. lie entertained nearly all the eminent biter 

Clodd was a very industrious and dis- Victorians; besides the friends already 
ciplincd reader, and he acquired a broad mentioned, Thomas Hardy, Professor J.B. 
mind and, in the circumstances, a remark- Bury, Sir Ray Lankester, Sir James 
ably solid culture. ITis first work, The Frazer, Sir Alfred Lyall, Sir Mortimer 
CMfrHiood p/ the World (1878), quicldy Dimmd, and. George Haven Putnam, were 
passed through four editions and was often there. In 1900 thirty-two leading 
translated into six European and two writers, including Herbert Spencer, sub- 
African languages. In 1877 he joined the scribed for n birthday gift to him. 
unconventional Century Club, where he In 1906 Clodd became chairman of the 
met Samuel Butler, W. IC. Clifford, John Rationalist Press Association. ITc was by 
Tyndall, E. B. Tylor, and many other men no means so combative as Mr. II. G. Wells 
of distinction in science and letters. In represents him, under the name of‘Edwin 
1878 he resigned from the Royal Astrono- Dodd* in Boon , although he was an agnos- 
micftl Society and joined the Folk-Lore tic from about 1887. Spiritualism was the 
Society. In 1880 appeared his book, Jesus only creed that found him aggressively 
of Nazareth, pronounced by the Unitarian critical. In 1915, on his seventy-fifth 
Inquirer ‘one of the best of its kind in the birthday, he retired from the Joint Stock 
language’. It won for Clodd the friend- Bank, and proceeded to write his Memo- 
ship of T. H. Huxley, York Powell, John ties, A ‘shrewd and excellent handler of 
Collier, (Sir) Frederick Pollock, (Sir)Leslie credit', the Investor's llcvlcw said of him 
Stephen, Mrs, Lynn Linton,and other well- on his retirement. He was still vigorous 
known people. in mind and body, lecturing at the Royal 

Clodd’s success had been laboriously Institution in 1917 and 1921, and writing 
won. Long hours of reading after an aver- much on folk-lore and occultism. After 
age of ten hours a day at work in the bank 1922 he suffered occasional illness, some- 
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times severe, though his letters were still Mingay Hope, a farmer. There were no 
bright with humour and good stories, children of the second marriage. 

Only in time, as he saw his old friends [Joseph McCabe, Edward Clodd, A Memoir 
pass away , did l\e begin, to shed the opti- 19 #± - f personal knowledge..') 
mism of his earlier years. In May 1928 he E. S. P. Haynes. 

had a stroke, and for more than a year 

he suffered from aphasia, and could not CLXJTTON-BROCK, ARTHUR, (lSOS- 
read owing to cataract. ITe seemed to 1024), essayist, critic, and journalist, was 
recover; but in the spring of 1930 he born at Wey bridge 23 March 1808, the 
was prostrate with bronchial asthma, third son of John Alan Glutton-Brock, a 
‘Death? 1 he asked quietly of the doctor well-known banker, by his wife, Mavy 
shortly before the end, He died fully Alice, daughter of the Rev. II, J, IijU, 
conscious and serene 10 March 1930, just lie was sent to school ut Sum mein elds, 
three and a half months short of his Oxford, and in 1882 gained 0 . scholarship 
ninetieth birthday. His body was ere- at Eton. From Eton lie proceeded to 
mated at Ipswich and the ashes were (as New College, Oxford. At Eton, where 
he had directed) scattered upon the sea he won an English verse pmc with an ode 
off Akleburgh. in the maimer of Shelley, and still more 

Meredith called Clodd ‘Sir Reynard’, at Oxford, CIutton-Brock developed Jus 
perhaps because of his shrewd expression; love of literature and art, and the wit of 
but on his native heath he looked like liis conversation and the brilliance of his 
a sailor and radiated a bluff benevolence, circle at the university are attested by 
He was essentially a man of generous all who knew him. He obtained third 
and sociable disposition, who devoted uiv classes in classical honour moderations 
remitting attention to his guests, and and in liter a c hmnamores. On leaving 
showed himself a zealous humanitarian Oxford he was apprenticed for a short 
on all public issues. time in a stockbroker’s olllec, but was 

Ciodd’s books, in order of date, were as called to the bar by the Inner Temple in 
follows: The Childhood of the World (1873, 1893, and practised for some years. Mean* 
rewritten 1914), The Childhood of Religions while his natural bent for writing revealed 
(187G), Jesus of Nazareth (1880), Myths itself in 11 number of early essays and 
and Breams (1885), The Story of Creation poems. Some of the poems arc printed in 
(1888), The Story o/Primitive Man (1895), a posthumous collection, The Miracle of 
A Primer of Evolution (1B05), ‘Memoir of Love and Other Poems (1920), 

Henry Walter Bates’ (preface to TheNalu- Clutton-Broclc married jn 1903 Evelyn, 
ralist on (he Amazons , 1892), Pioneers of daughter of Leveson Francis Vernon-Har- 
Evolution (1897), Tom Tit To/, an Essay court [q.v.], civil engineer, and settled 
on Savage Philosophy in Folk-Tale (1898), down to a life of regular literary and 
Grant Allen, A Memoir (1900), Story of the critical work. From 1904 to 190G he was 
Alphabet (1900), Thomas Henry Iluxley literary editor of the Speaker and a fre- 
(1002), Animism, the Seed of Religion quent contributor to the Times Literary 
(1906), Gibbon and Christianity (1910), Supplement, To him this hitter paper, 
Memories (1016), The Question—If a man which came into existence at the begin- 
die, shall he live again? (1917), Mogic in ning of the twentieth century, owed much 
Names (1020), Occultism (Royal Institu- of its steady success and wide reputation: 
tlon Lectures, 1922). lie also contributed indeed, its editor went so far as to say that 
articles to the Encyclopaedia Britanniat, Glutton-Brock ‘made it’. After being for 
Chamber's Encyclopaedia , Hastings’s Fncip a short time art critic on the Tribune and 
clopwdia of Religion and Ethics, the the Mowing Post, in 1908 Clulton-Brock 
Quarterly Review, and the Fortnightly joined, as art critic, the staff of The Times, 
Review. Ilis literary remains are preserved for which he worked as a writer on many 
in the Broth cr ton Library at Leeds; there subjects, ranging from gardening to reli- 
is ft portrait by the Hon. John Collier in gion, for the rest of his life. In 1909, fit 
the library of the Rationalist Press Asso- the age of forty-one, lie wrote ids first 
eiation. _ important book, which was also his best, 

Clodd married twice; first, in 1802 Eliza Shelley , the Man and the Poet (materially 
(died 1911), daughter of Dr. Cornelius revised in 1923; see also the introduction 
Gar man, of Bow; they had six sous (of to his edition of Shelley’s 2 J oems, 1911). 
whom two died in childhood and one in In this book CIutton-Brock combined a 
youth) and two daughters; secondly, in serious appreciation of Shelley’s poetry 
1014 Phyllis Maud, daughter of Arthur with a sober survey of Shelley’s life m a 
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way which antagonized the whole-hearted 

worshippers of that poet. 

The profound joy which Clutton-Brock 
took in his own daily work had led him to 
accept William Morris’s aesthetic approach 
to socialism, and in 1009 he joined the 
Fabian Society. When the European War 
broke out in 1914 he had just completed 
an appreciation of Morris (‘Home Univer¬ 
sity Library’, 1914). Morris, Shelley, and 
Swinburne were the favourite authors of 
his early literary years. The War wrought 
a considerable, if not ft radical, change in 
his outlook. He may be said to have 
become less of an aesthete and more of a 
moralist. In ft series of articles in The 
Times Literary Supplement (republished 
as Thoughts on the War, 2 vols,, 1014- 
1015; see also The Ultimate Belief, 191G) 
he preached against turning patriotism into 
a religion, as he alleged the Germans had 
done. His outlook became more definitely 
Christian, and in articles and books from 
1917 onwards lie taught a religion of love, 
laughter, and beauty which, hud lie lived 
longer, might have won him fame as a 
religious philosopher. At the same time 
he continued to produce a series of essays 
on art, literature, and life, written more 
for pleasure than for profit, which repre¬ 
sent his mature thought and culture. 
After three years of intermittent illness he 
died at Godalming 8 January 1924, leav¬ 
ing three sons. 

The change from a broadly romantic to a 
more philosophic interest in the world in 
Clutton-Brock’s later years may be gauged 
from the fact that whereas in his earlier 
writings the names of Shelley and Morris 
most frequently appear, in his later work 
the name of Christ, and those of Shake¬ 
speare and Mozart predominate. While, 
on the one hand, lie repudiated the criti¬ 
cism of art in terms of morals which he 
found in men like Rusk in and Tolstoy, 
yet art, literature, religion, and polities 
were indissolubly linked in his philosophy 
of life. Ilis opinions, always balanced, 
were far from rigid. In his Studies in 
Christianity (1918) religion had given him 
*a buoyantly happy mood 1 , but in 1919 
he told Iiis wife that ‘he felt he had 
attained his religious optimism too easily’, 
and at the time of his death lie was still 
seeking a constructive philosophy of life. 
Hence his Essays on Religion, posthu¬ 
mously published in 1020, have been des¬ 
cribed as ‘an unfinished torso’ [B. II. 
Streeter, introduction]. But although his 
work in this field thus remained imperfect, 
and although we may suspect that the 
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full flavour of his conversation never quite 
found its way into his books, Clutton- 
Brock must take a high place among that 
group of first-rate essayists which England 
produced in the first quarter of the twen¬ 
tieth century. 

[The Times , 9 January 1024; Observer, 18 
January 1924; J. L. Hammond, introduction 
to Essays on. Life, 1925; (Mrs.) K A. Clutton- 
Brock, introduction to The Miracle of Love , 
1020; E. II. Streeter, ut supra; private 
information,] 

M. P. Ashley. 

COBDEN-SANDERSON, THOMAS 
JAMES (1840-1022), bookbinder and 
printer, was bom 2 December 1840 at 
Alnwick, the only son of James Sander¬ 
son, district surveyor of taxes, by his wife, 
Mary Anne Rutherford How. He was 
educated at the grammar schools of Wor¬ 
cester, Hull, Pooklington, and Rochdale, 
at Owens College, Manchester, and at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, which he left 
voluntarily in 1808 without taking a 
degree. Sanderson then tried various oc¬ 
cupations, and for a time studied medi¬ 
cine. In 1871 he was called to the bar by 
the Inner Temple. He worked seriously 
at the law, and carried out the heavy task 
of codifying the powers, rights, and obli¬ 
gations of the London and North-Western 
Railway Company. In 1881 at Siena, 
whither he hail gone to recuperate from 
an illness produced by the strain of this 
work, he met Anne, fourth daughter of 
Richard Cobden [q.v.], the politician; and 
when lie married her, in 1882, he pre¬ 
fixed her surname to liis own. 

It was at his wile’s wish that, shortly 
after his marriage, Cobd cm-Sanderson 
abandoned the bar in order to seek self- 
expression in the work of his hands. He 
was in touch with the William Morris and 
Burne-Jones families, and shared the 
socialism and admiration for pure crafts¬ 
manship which were the central tenets of 
that group. It was Mrs. Morris, indeed, 
who in 1883 suggested that he should 
learn bookbinding. He became a pupil 
of Roger de Coverley; and in June 1884 
opened a workshop of his own at Maiden 
Lane, Strand, moving a year later to 
Gootlycrs, Hendon. He rapidly estab¬ 
lished himself as a binder of admirable 
taste, fecund and versatile in decorative 
ide as, impeccable in technique, and scrupu¬ 
lous in finish. In March 1803 he opened, 
at Upper Mall, Hammersmith, the Doves 
bindery, which remained active until 
1021 . 
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William Morris issued his last hook from 
the Kelmscott Press in March 1808. Cob¬ 
den-Sanderson, although he had no tech¬ 
nical knowledge of printing, then had the 
idea of founding a press. He was for¬ 
tunate in securing [is a partner the printer 
and engraver (Six) Emery Walker- It was 
decided to revive the type used by the 
Frenchman Nicolas Jenson in the fif¬ 
teenth century. Morris had adapted this 
as the foundation for his Golden type; 
but the Doves Press, as it was called, 
aimed at something lighter and more 
spare; and Walker enlarged the original 
photographically, re-drew it, and then 
reduced it again by photography. The 
first book printed was the Agricola of 
Tacitus, which appeared in January 1001. 
The second, a month later, was a tract 
by CobdcmSnndcTsou on The Ideal Book 
or Book Beauiiful t which urged the close 
study of calligraphy by printers and laid 
stress upon the idea of unity in book- 
production. ‘‘The whole duty of Typo¬ 
graphy 1 , he WTOte, *ns of Calligraphy, is 
to communicate to the imagination, with¬ 
out loss by the way, the thought or image 
intended to be communicated by the 
Author. ’ 

The Doves Press issued fifty works in 
the course of its existence, which con¬ 
tinued until 1010. Among the most not¬ 
able were an English Bible (1908-1005) 
and a Milton (1005). Setting and picss- 
work -were done by hand. Only the one 
type was used throughout, and the lack 
of an italic fount was a disadvantage 
which could only be overcome by the use 
of red ink. The productions of the press 
are marked by a studious plainness,broken 
by this occasional red and, in certain 
books, by chastely designed red or blue 
initials. The books are in exquisite taste, 
though severely restricted in scope by the 
use of n single fount. 

In the; histovy of the nr ts mid crate 
movement, and indeed in the wider annals 
of British book-production, Cobden-San- 
derson is an important figure. The very 
name l arts and crafts 1 was his invention 
[J. W. Mackail, Life of William Morris, 
ii> 200], and in its beginnings had nothing 
of the slightly depreciatory meaning some¬ 
times attached to it. Apart from its revolt 
against narrow academic tendencies and 
its preoccupation with handicraft, thc 3 
movement had, in his view, a wider aim, 
f to bring all the activities of the human 
spirit under the influence of one idea, 
the idea that life is creation, and should 
be creative in modes of art. .. , v (Cos mic 


Vision , p. 50]. The phrase may serve to 
describe the guiding principle to which, 
after many questionings, Cobdcn-Sander- 
son attained in middle lire. His Journals , 
1879 - 192 $ constitute a record of his spiri¬ 
tual development, and give him a place 
with such men as II. If. Amici and 
W. N. P. Barbellion in the literature of 
sclf-rcvelatiou and introspection. Deeply 
philosophic in temperament, he constantly 
sought a unifying principle in life. His 
devotion to what lie considered good and 
sound was uncompromising. He was very 
modest, and avoided publicity as far as 
possible. The drawing by (Sir) William 
llothenstcin in his Twenty-Four Portraits 
(later prefixed to the Journals) and the 
admirable photograph which forms the 
frontispiece to Cosmic Vision show a face 
which bespeaks great refinement of mind 
and high aspiration. 

Cobden-Sanderson died in liis sleep at 
his house at Hammersmith 7 September 
1922. He had one son, who became a 
publisher, and one daughter. 

[The Times, 8 September 1922; T. J. Cob- 
dcn-Sundersoil. Cosmic Piston, 1922, caul 
Journals, IS79-1VM> 2 volw., io2o ; W. D. 
Orcutt, Master Makers of the Hooky ch. ix, 
New York, 1028; Cohdcm Sunder son and the 
Dor£8 Press (articles by A. VV. Bollard, E, 
Johnston, and T. J. Cobden- Sanderson), San 
Francisco, 3929; private information.] 

II, Ik Guuvs ditch. 

COGHLAN, Sir CHARLES PATRICK 
JOHN (1808-1927), first premier of South¬ 
ern Rhodesia, was born at, King William’s 
Town, Cape Colony, 24 June 1803, the 
fourth son of James Coghlan, J.P., of 
Cypher foil tein and later ofClocokm, Orange 
Free State, who was at one time a member 
of the Imperial civil service, by his wife, 
Isabella Mary Mae'Larcn, of Alice, Cape 
Colony. He was educated at St. Aitlan’s 
College Grahamstown, and at the South 
African College, Capetown. On leaving 
school he was articled to his brother, a 
solicitor at Kimberley, and in due course 
was admitted us solicitor, practising nt 
Kimberley until 1900, when lie moved to 
Bulawayo in Southern Rhodesia. 

Coghlan, after establishing himself at 
Bulawayo, begantotnke an increasing inter¬ 
est in public a Hairs, and in 1008 was invited 
to stand for election to the legislative 
council. His decision to take an active 
part in politics did not commend itself to 
some of his more important clients. On 
Coghlan, however, on this as on other 
occasions, opposition acted merely as a 
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Stimulant. He decided without hesitation two territories of Northern and Southern 
to risk the displeasure of clients and pos- Rhodesia should be amalgamated under 
Bible loss of business, nnd wiis duly elected one administration. The scheme would 
to represent one of the divisions of 13ula- have made possible a considerable economy 
wayo, a connexion which he retained until in administrative expenditure, while a 
his death. start would have been made with the 

At this time preparations were being building up of an important state which, 
made for the assembling of delegates from as its population grow, would have had 
Cape Colony, Natal, Transvaal, and the an increasing influence on South African 
Orange Free State at a national conven- affairs. Coghlan, however, considered that 
tion having for its object the formation the backward condition of Northern Rho¬ 
of a South African Union, and it says desia, with its large native population, 
much for the position which Coghlan had would, if amalgamation were effected, 
made for himself that when Southern tend to postpone the grant of self-govern- 
Rhodesia was invited to send representa- ment to Southern Rhodesia. He therefore 
tives to the convention, Coghlan should vigorously opposed the project of union 
have been asked to attend in company with what lie called 'the black North’, 
with Sir William Milton, then ndministrn- and as his views were accepted by the 
tor of the territory, and Sir Lewis Lloyd majority of the elected members, the 
Michel! [q.v.j, who for many years acted scheme fell through, 
as financial adviser to Cecil Rhodes. The Meanwhile events were moving steadily 
minutes of the convention, which sat from in the direction of a change in the form 
October 1903 to May 190D, show that of government in Southern Rhodesia. The 
Coghlan was a member of committees Privy Council held that the unoccupied 
appointed to consider questions relating land was not the property of the British 
to the franchise, the administration of South Africa Company, but that the eom- 
justicc, and the constitution of the pro- puny was entitled to look to the Crown 
vinces of the proposed Union. The South to secure to it the reimbursement of any 
Africa Act, passed by the British parlia- outstanding balance of advances made for 
ment in 1010, in which the conclusions of the administration of the territory, and 
the convention were embodied, contained it became evident that the territory must 
a clause providing that the king might, cither enter the Union or be granted by 
on addresses from the houses of parlia- the Crown sullicicnb assistance to 2 nnkc 
ment of the Union, admit into the Union possible the establishment of responsible 
the territories then administered by the government. From that time Coghlan 
British South Africa Company, and it was devoted liia energies to justifying the 
generally assumed at the termination of claim of Southern Rhodesia to self-go vein- 
the convention that the necessary steps ment. In 1021 he was the leader of a 
would be taken to secure the inclusion of deputation which discussed in London a 
Southern Rhodesia. Coghlan himself was possible constitution. Between this scheme 
strongly in favour of this scheme. He and entry into the Union (on terms pro- 
soon found, however, that in Rhodesia posed by General J. C, Smuts) it was ar- 
thcrc was little if any support for it, the ranged that the territory should choose by 
Rhodesians feeling that they would be way of referendum. The referendum took 
able to enter tile Union on better terms plane in October 1922. The verdict was a 
when the population and resources of the majority of three to two in favour of 
territory were such as to warrant the responsible government, and in October 
establishment of responsible government. 1923 Coghlan became the head of the first 
Coghlan, who was knighted in 1910 in ministry of Southern Rhodesia, 
recognition of his services at the eonven- The first years of self-government were 
tion,acquiesced in thisdecisiaivmd thence- years of prosperity, and if the newly eon- 
forward he supported the continuance of stituted government showed itself oeca- 
the British South Africa Company's ad- sionally a little over-anxious to assert its 
ministration until such time as the country authority, no great difficulties, iinancial 
could claim to be fit for self-government, or otherwise, were encountered. 

During the European War Coghlan, as Recognising the value of the work which 
leader of the elected members of the had been done by the British South Africa 
legislative council, gave general support Company and its officials, Coghlan gave 
to the administration until, in 1917, the no encouragement to ill-advised attempts 
directors of the British South Africa Com- to pull up by tho roots what had already 
pany put forward the proposal that the been planted, so that in many respects, 
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especially in regard to native affairs, ad¬ 
ministrative arrangements underwent but 
little change. He was at all times anxious 
to emphasize the close connexion between 
Rhodesia and Great Britain, and had no 
sympathy with the aims of the separatist 
party in the Union. 

Coghlan died very suddenly at Salis¬ 
bury, Southern Rhodesia, 28 August 1027, 
and was thus spared the difficulties arising 
from the economic crisis which since tlmt 
date affected the world. The legislative 
assembly decided that, as one who in the 
terms of Cecil Rhodes's will had ‘deserved 
well of his country \ he should be buried 
in the Matoppo I-Iills, near Bulawayo, 
where he lies in close proximity to Rhodes 
himself and to Sir Launder Starr Jameson. 

Coghlan married in 1800 Gertrude Mary, 
daughter of Colonel Frederic Schcrm- 
brueker, who for thirty years represented 
King William's Town in the Cape parlia¬ 
ment, They had one daughter, 

[Private information; personal knowledge.] 
I). Cuavlin. 

COLERIDGE, BERNARD JOHN 
SEYMOUR, second Bauion Cgwhuidgk 
<1851-1927), judge, is the fourteenth 
member of this distinguished Devonshire 
family to be noticed in this Dictionary. 
He was born at the family seat at Ottery 
St, Mary, Devon, 19 August 1851, the 
eldest son of John Duke (afterwards first 
Baron) Coleridge, lord chief-justice of 
England [q.v.], grandson of Sir John 
Taylor Coleridge, judge [q.v.], and great- 
grand-nephew of Samuel Tayior Coleridge, 
the poet and philosopher. His mother 
was Jane Fortcscue, daughter of the Rev. 
George Turner Seymour, of Far ring ford, 
Isle of Wight. Bernard Coleridge was 
educated at Eton, where lie was in F. W. 
War re-Cornish’s house, and at Trinity 
College, Oxford. He obtained a second 
class in modern history in 1875, and, 
amongst other athletic achievements, 
became captain of his college boat club. 
He was made an honorary fellow of the 
college in 1900. 

After reading in chambers with the 
well-known special pleader, Baugh Allen, 
Coleridge was called to tiie bar in 1877 
by the Middle Temple, of which he was 
later a bencher (1894) and treasurer (1019), 
He joined the Western circuit and there 
acquired a large local practice, chiefly in 
criminal cases. He was counsel for the 
defence ilk the Winford (1888) and Newton 
St. Cyrcs (1888) murder cases. In poli¬ 
ties he inherited his father’s liberalism, 


and was elected member of parliament 
for the Attcreliffc division of Sheffield 
in 18815, as a follower of Mt. Gladstone 
holding the seat for nine years. In 1892 
he applied for silk and was granted it by 
Lord Halsbury. 

On the death of his father in 1894 
Coleridge succeeded to the peerage. 
He continued, however, to practise 
at the bar, being the first peer of the 
realm to pursue a regular forensic career, 
lie not infrequently took part in debates 
in the House of Lords: thus he vehe¬ 
mently attacked Lord Milner’s colonial 
policy and the system of Chinese inden¬ 
tured labour in the Transvaal, and he 
attempted to justify, from a legal stand¬ 
point, the Trades Disputes Bill of 1900. 
Not unnaturally, therefore, when the con¬ 
servative land-slide occurred at the gene¬ 
ral election of 1900, he was marked out 
for early promotion, and in 191)7 Lord 
Lorchurn appointed him to a judgeship 
in the King’s Bench division. As ‘Lord 
Coleridge, J.’, bis name figures in the law 
reports from that date until his resigna¬ 
tion in 1923. It was the first time in the 
annals of English law that father, son, 
and grandson successively became judges 
—a record which up to the present no 
other family can show. 

As a judge, Coleridge neither sought 
nov attained brilliance or deep erudition, 
but he possessed the qualities of dignity, 
carefulness, and absolute fair-minded-' 
ness, and it is remark able how seldom his 
decisions were reversed on appeal. He 
was at his best in jury cases, both civil 
and criminal. One of the most noted of 
these was the prosecution of the murderer, 
J. A. Hickman, at New castle-upon-Tync 
assizes in 1910: a full report of the pro¬ 
ceedings, edited by S. O, Rowan-Hamil¬ 
ton, was published in 1914 and may he 
regarded as a true picture of English 
criminal justice at its best. Coleridge also 
presided at the trials of the ‘suffragettes 1 , 
Mrs. Emmeline Bank hurst [q.v.] in 1012 
and Mr. and Mrs. PcLhick-Lawrence in 
1913, In 1917 he sat with the archbishop 
of Canterbury in the first appeal under the 
Benefices Act of 1898 (liiee v- Bishop of 
Oxford). 

Apart from his political and judicial 
career, Coleridge lived a busy and cul¬ 
tured life. He was cliairman of Devon 
quarter-sessions and served regularly in 
that capacity even while he was a judge. 
From 1012 to 1918 he was chairman of the 
Coal Conciliation Board of the Federated 
Districts. He was a zealous humanitarian, 
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a strong ant i-vivisectionist, and an oppo being made for the prisons department, 
nent of the punishment of Hogging, al- Prisoners were lodged in disused barracks, 
though he favoured the retention of the factories, and other completely unsuitable 
capital sentence for the most heinous buildings, both inadequate and insanitary; 
crimes. Loyalty to his birthplace led him while no regular provision was made either 
to found and to become the first president for the feeding or for the clothing of the 
of the Old Ottrcgian Society, and, being inmates. Coles took up his duties with 
himself a talented musician, he composed energy and enthusiasm, and with large 
‘The Ottcry Song’ which is sung at its ideas. lie astonished the financial authovi- 
gathcrings. He published: Oil try St. Mary ties by informing them that lie should 
mid its Memories (1904), The Story of a require £E500,000 for the rebuilding of 
Devonshire House (1905), and This for all the prisons, and probably £E150,0()0 
Remembrance (1925). a year for their maintenance. Sixteen 

Coleridge retired from the bench owing years later lie was able to boast that he 
to ill-health in 1923 and, after living in had spent £E473 S 738 on building, and that 
retirement at his Devonshire home. The the budgetary provision for maintenance 
Chanter’s House, Ottery St. Mary, for in the preceding year had been £E1G0,000. 
four years, died there 4 September 1027 Among other reforms achieved in the 
nt the age of seventy-six. He married in course of Coles’s administration, armngc- 
1870 Mary Alethea, eldest daughter of meats were made for trades to be taught 
John Fielder M a clearness, bishop of Ox- and practised in the prisons, and for short- 
ford [q.v.], and had one son, Geoffrey sentence prisoners to work off their sen- 
Duke (born 1877), who succeeded him as tenees in supervised work outside the 
third baron, and two daughters, the elder prison-walls. Boys’ and girls’ reforina- 
of whom predeceased her father. tories, conducted on English principles of 

There is a portrait of Coleridge by cluvvacteT training, were established; and 
Giuseppe Anzino at The Chanter’s House, a reformatory was created for adul ts under 
Ottery St. Mary, and another by Dumpier ‘ indeterminate sentences’, which appears 
May in the hall of Trinity College, Oxford, to have been the first institution of its 
A cartoon by 4 Spy’ appeared in Vanity kind in the world. 

Fair 13 January 1900. Having had, in the course of bis service, 

[Private information,] P* A. Landon, to deal with two or three cases of serious 

mutiny in the convict prison, Coles made 
COLES, CHARLES EDWARD [Pasha] a point of relying largely upon his own 
(1853-1020), reformer of Egyptian prisons, personal influence with the prisoners to 
was bom at Huge, India, 17 November restore order. When shooting was un- 
1853, the only son of Major-General avoidable, he did it himself. 

Thomas Gordon Coles, Indian army, by Spectacular as was the development of 
his wife, Maria, daughter of Colonel Charles the Egyptian prison system under Coles’s 
D’Oyle Strakcr, Indian army. After administration, he was by no means ex¬ 
private education at Bath, Coles entered elusively absorbed by his official duties; 
the Indian police department in 1878, he took a keen interest in sport ol“ all 
serving in the Bombay Residency. In kinds, was a leading figure in Egyptian 
1883 his services were lent to the Egyptian racing, and was the founder of the Alcxan- 
government, which in 1884 appointed him drian Sporting Club and of the Egyptian 
deputy inspector-generftl of police. From Jockey Club, 

IS94 to 1807 he held the post of command- After his retirement in 1913, Coles, who 
ant of the Cairo city police; and in the had received the C.M.G. in 1900, lived in 
latter year, being promoted to the office Somerset until 1921, when lie moved to 
of director-gcnoral of Egyptian prisons, Biarritz, where he died 12 November 
Coles entered upon what was to prove 1920. His publications include Recollec- 
his principal life work. lions and Reflections (1918) and Occupa - 

During the sixteen years (1897-1018) tional Franchise (1922), 
of his administration of the prison depart- Coles married in 1881 Mary Emma Isa- 
ment, Coles transformed the Egyptian bclla, daughter of Crewe Alston, J.P., of 
prisons from being a reproach to being a Odell, Bedfordshire, and hud four sons 
conspicuous credit to the government of (two of whom were killed in. the European 
that country. When he took up his task, War) and two daughters, 
the slowly improving fiimnccs of Egypt [ The Times, 16 November 1D26; C. E. 
mid not hitherto permitted move tlnm Co i CSj Recollections and llejlcclions, 1018; 
a very insufficient budgetary provision private information,) M. S. Amos. 
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COLES, VINCENT STUCKEY 
STRATTON (1845-1020), divine and 
hymn-writer, born 27 March 1845 at 
Shcpton Beauchamp, Somerset, was the 
only son of the Rev. James Stratton Coles, 
rector of Shepton Beauchamp since 183(5 
and later rural dean and a prebendary of 
Wells Cathedral. His mother, from whom 
Coles learned the religious principles which 
inspired his long life, was Elifca, daughter 
of Vincent Stuckey, of Lang port, banker 
and shipowner, who had been private 
secretary at the Treasury to Pitt and 
Husldsson. The Stuckey and 13agehot 
families had long dominated Langport; 
WalterBageliot [q.v,], the economist, was 
Coles’s cousin. Mrs. Coles had learned 
church principles from ICcblc’s Christian 
Year ; George Anthony Denison [q.v.], 
archdeacon of Taunton, was a neighbour 
and family friend, and the Puritan attack 
on Denison's exposition or Eucharistk 
doctrine in 1850, made an ineffaceable 
mark on Coles’s mind. In 1858 he went 
to Eton, where lie boarded with the Rev. 
C. C. James. Coles’s moral courage and 
his genius for friendship triumphed over 
such disabilities as his stoutness, his awk¬ 
wardness at games, and his uncompromis¬ 
ing chwi’chmanship. His intimate friends 
were Digby Mackworth Dolben, Robert 
Bridges, and Archibald Primrose, Lord 
Dalmcny (afterwards Enrl of Rosebery). 

In 1804 Coles entered Baljiol College, 
Oxford. His Eton contemporary (Sir) 
W. 11. Anson urged him to enter for an 
exhibition, which he won, but resigned 
from conscientious scruples on gaining 
only a third class in classical moderations 
in 18GG. He obtained a third class in 
literae humamores in 1808, and proceeded 
to Cuddesdon theological college, of which 
Edward. King (q.v., afterwards bishop of 
Lincoln) was principal. Coles used to de¬ 
plore his wasted time as an undergraduate; 
certainly his two third classes were no 
index to his intellectual power. Pic had 
been absorbed in church questions. Gerard 
Manley Hopkins was a close friend, and 
lie came to know Henry Parry Liddon 
[q.v.], who heard liis first confession and 
became his greatest friend. 

Coles was ordained deacon at Winches¬ 
ter by Bishop Samuel Wilber force at 
Advent 18GO, and licensed to a curacy 
at Wantage under the Rev. William John 
Butler [q.v.], afterwards dean of Lincoln, 
He was ordained priest by Bishop Mac- 
karncss of Oxford in 1870. On his father's 
sudden death in 1872 he succeeded him 
ad rector of Shcpton Beauchamp. He re¬ 


signed the living in October 1884 in order 
to become one of the librarians of the 
Pnscy House, Oxford ; Charles (afterwards 
Bishop) Gore aiul Frank Edward Bright- 
man were the other two. Already Coles 
was widely known as a preacher, tnis- 
sioncr, and spiritual guide; he had taken 
part in the second London Mission in 
\ 874, made a preaching tour in the United 
States in 1870, and been appointed fre¬ 
quently by Dean Church and Dr. Liddon 
to preach in St. Paul’s Cathedral. His 
abundant labours at Shepton Beauchamp 
had made it a model parish of the catholic 
revival in the English Church. In Oxford 
his genius, for friendship found its true 
scope, and after Dr. King left Oxford for 
Lincoln iti 1885, Coles carried on his apos- 
tolate to young men. His keen sense of 
fun, his discerni rig sympathy, and above all 
his holiness attracted undergraduates of 
every type and class, and his great energies 
were devoted to helping them. Conse¬ 
quently liis greatest ccmtvLhuUon to his age 
is hidden in the lives of other men. He was 
appointed principal of the Pusey House 
in 1897 and held the position until 1009, 
when he resigned from ill-health. In 1003 
lie undertook at the request of Bishop 
Wilkinson of St. Andrews a missionary 
tour through South Africa in preparation 
for the later ‘mission of help’. From 1910 
to 1920 Coles was warden of the commun¬ 
ity of the Epiphany at Truro, and in 1012 
Bishop Gore made him honorary canon 
of Christ Church and His diocesan chap¬ 
lain, in which capacity Coles worked in- 
defatigably in the Oxford diocese until 
Bishop Gore resigned in 1010. Thence¬ 
forward be lived with one of his sisters 
at Shepton Beauchamp, where he died 
unmarried 9 June 1929 and is buried, 
Coles published little: Pastoral JVork in 
Country Districts (1900, being lectures de¬ 
livered at Cambridge in Lent 1905), full of 
practical experience; Lenten Meditations 
(1899, 4tli cd. 1905) and Advent Medita¬ 
tions (1899, new ed. 1901); and separate 
sermons. Some of his best hymns, notably 
‘We pray Thee, Heavenly Father’, are in 
Hymns A n c ien t an d Modern a n cl 11 ic JCnpJish 
Hymnal. Possessed of ample private means, 
he distributed them lavishly, living himself 
in severe simplicity. For many years his 
health was bad, but he never allowed it to 
hinder his activity. lie had a flue presence 
and a beautiful voice: great spiritual 
beauty distinguished his kind and striking 
face. In early manhood one of his eye¬ 
brows became white through acute anxiety 
for the supposed loss of a sister, Coles’s 
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humility deceived many into taking him 
at his own valuation ; actually liis spiritual 
power influenced not Oxford only but 
penetrated the whole Anglican Commu¬ 
nion. 

[V. SS. Coles, Letters, &c., with a Memoir, 
edited by J- F. Briscoe, 1930 ; Life and Letters 
of W. J. 'Butler, D.D., edited by A. J. Blltler, 
1897 ; A- J- Mason, A Memoir of George 
Howard Wilkinson, 2 vols., 1000; F. J. Kins¬ 
man, Salve Mater , 1020; A Dictionary of 
Uymnology, edited by J. Julian, revised edi¬ 
tion 1907; private inform at ion ; personal 
knowledge.] S. L« Ollard. 

COLLINS, MICHAEL (1800-1022), 
Irish revolutionary leader and chairman 
of the provisional government of the Irish 
Free State in 1022, was born 16 October 
1890 at Wood field, Clonakilty, co. Cork, 
the third son and youngest child in the 
family of eight children of Michael Col¬ 
lins, a farmer in humble circumstances 
but belonging to an old Irish family, by 
his wife, Mary Anne O’Brien. He was 
educated at the local primary school, 
where he was fortunate in having a teacher 
of unusual talents. 3-Ie went to London 
when sixteen years of age nnd during ten 
years’ residence there studied and read 
widely, acquiring a considerable general 
knowledge of business methods, economics, 
history, and contemporary politics, and 
developing a style of writing nnd speak¬ 
ing, at once easy and virile, which stood 
him in good stead in inter limes. His 
early years in London were uneventful; 
he was a boy clerk in the Post Office 
Savings Bank for some years, and subse¬ 
quently (1010) held a minor post with a 
Hr in of London stock-brokers* lie left 
this post during the moratorium following 
the outbreak of the European War in 
101 J, but soon afterwards found employ¬ 
ment in the London ofliee of the Guaranty 
Trust Co., of New York, where he re¬ 
mained until the end of 1015. He grew up 
a well-built man, about six feet in height, 
active and powerful, a good athlete, pos¬ 
sessed of great physical endurance, with 
a pleasing open face, a genial and hearty 
manner, and a strong and self-assertive 
disposition. Generous in friendship, quick 
in temper, sparing in praise, and sharp in 
re])roof, his strong character inspired ex¬ 
tremes of affection and dislike, while his 
capacity for prompt decision and rapid 
action and his great physical bravery 
marked him as a leader in the revolu¬ 
tionary movement which grew rapidly in 
Ireland during the European War nnd 


which culminated in the establishment of 
an independent Irish state, of the first 
government of which he became head. 

Collins first came into prominence on 
the political horizon about the year 1017. 
For many years prior to the outbreak of 
the European War, the dominant paTty in 
Irish politics was the Irish parliamentary 
party, which, under the leadership of John 
Redmond [q.vj, held a practical mono¬ 
poly of the parliamentary representation 
of the country, save in the north-eastern 
portion of the province of Ulster, which 
was a unionist stronghold. A secret revo¬ 
lutionary nucleus known as the Irish 
Republican Brotherhood hud remained in 
existence from the Fenian times, but its 
membership was small and its influence 
of little weight. In 1913, however, the 
anti-IIome Rule movement in Ulster led 
by Sir Edward (afterwards Lord) Carson, 
Opened the way for the organization of 
the Irish Volunteers. This body, avowedly 
military in its objects, was directed from 
the outset by the revolutionary group. 
For a short period Redmond succeeded 
in obtaining control, but the organization 
split and the militant party pursued its 
course until the Irish Rebellion of Easter 
week, 1016. The eventual release of the 
large number of men who had been im¬ 
prisoned and interned after the Rebellion 
resulted in the re-constitution of the Irish 
Volunteers, to form n body which was 
later k now n p opu 1 avly, though er rone ousl y, 
as the ‘Irish Republican Army'. 

Prior to 1010 Collins had taken an 
active part in the Irish Republican Bro¬ 
therhood in London. He returned to Ire- 
land some months before the Rebellion, was 
in close association with the leaders of 
the revolt, and took part in the occupa¬ 
tion of the General Post Office in Dublin 
during the lighting there. After the Rebel¬ 
lion he was deported to Stafford gaol, nnd 
subsequently interned in Fr on go eh camp, 
near Bala, Merionethshire, with a large 
number of fellow prisoners from nil parts 
l of the country. He was released shortly 
before Christmas 1916. He was conse¬ 
quently well known to most of the active 
members of the revolutionary organiza¬ 
tions and was rapidly accepted as the 
organizing genius of the Volunteer and 
Sinn Fein movement. In April 1918 he 
wns arrested in Dublin, tried at Granard, 
and imprisoned in vSligo gaol for a sedi¬ 
tious speech. After his release lie con¬ 
tinued to be politically extremely active; 
north and south the country was searched 
for him, but he succeeded in eluding the 
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vigilance of the police and the military step to disorganize and prevent its collec- 
authorities. tion, the difficulties which had to be sur- 

The Ixiah parliamentary party had now mounted in getting in tmd safeguarding 
lost prestige, and nt the general election the funds were enormous. Collins was 
in December 1018 was practically wiped completely successful in his efforts, with 
out. The Sinn Fein party dominated Irish the result that the various activities of 
politics and captured 7 8- constituencies the Dail were amply financed during the 
out of a total of 105. North-East Ulster trying period prior to 1021. 
remained unionist. The Sinn Fein mem- In 1020 the Irish Volunteer orgnniza- 
bera met in Dublin on 21 January 1019, ticm, hitherto an independent body, pro- 
adopted a declaration of independence claimed its allegiance to Dnil Eireann. 
and a provisional constitution, and elected Its numbers were considerable, but its 
a ministry. Collins, who had been elected arms and equipment were very poor. The 
for two constituencies, West Cork and importation of arms was rigidly controlled, 
Tyrone, was chosen ns minister for home and the maintenance of a suiliciency of war 
affairs. In February 1919 lie took the material wns a constant problem. The 
principal part in planning and carrying efforts made by the British forces to sup- 
out the escape of Mr. De Valera from Lin- press the Dnil and the Volunteers aroused 
coin gaol, and in the consequent reorgam- great public resentment, and consequently 
zation of the Sinn Fein ministry he became when the Volunteers retaliated by attacks 
minister for 11 mince. This portfolio he re- upon the police and the military, they were 
tallied until his death. sheltered and succoured everywhere. The 

Collins was now in a position to com- attacks gradually became more numerous 
mancl. Besides being Sinn Fein minister and feelings grew progressively embit- 
for finance, he was director of organiza- tercel, with the result that from the suni- 
tion and subsequently of intelligence for rner of 1020 until the truce of 11 July 
the Irish Volunteers, and member of the 1921 a state of guerrilla warfare existed, 
supreme council of the Irish Republican Collins organized the service through 
Brotherhood. His abundant energy and which arms and ammunition were pro- 
his mastery of detail enabled him to keep vided. In addition he created an intclli- 
in close touch with every aspect of the gcncc department which hart contacts in 
revolution ary activities, and lie enjoyed the the most unlikely quarters and kept him 
respect and confidence of his colleagues, well informed of the plans and intentions 
lie became on almost legendary figure to of the British military and police, 
the people, ancl his career during the three During this period the normal adminis- 
years which followed proved remarkable, tration of the country had largely ceased, 
On 12 September 1919 Dail Eivcann, The Dnil ministry iuul set up its own 
the revolutionary parliament, and all the judicial system in opposition to the exist- 
other Irish revolutionary organizations ing courts. The local district and county 
weie declared illegal by the British govern- councils refused to obey the directions of 
ment, and their activities were thereafter the Local Government Hoard for Ireland 
conducted mainly in secret. The British And attorned to the rival Dail department 
military and police forces were greatly of local government. Almost every fline- 
augmented and kept up a constant and tion of government was duplicated and 
growing pressure by means of raids and the whole administration of former Lillies 
arrests of prominent members of the was daily being rendered more impotent, 
organizations. Mr. Dc Valera, the presi- Negotiations for a settlement were Un¬ 
dent of Dail Eireann, having gone to the tinted towards the end of 11)20; they took 
United States of America in the spring definite shape in the formal cessation of 
of 1019 in order to procure moral and hostilities on 11 July 1921, and in an 
financial support for the movement, it invitation from the prime minister, Mr. 
was decided by Dail Eireann to float an Lloyd George, to Mr. Do Valera to meet 
internal loan in Ireland and an external British ministers in a conference. A pro* 

: loan in the United States. Doth ventures longed exchange of correspondence fol- 
were highly successful, each loan being lowed this invitation, and a conference 
heavily over-subscribed. As minister for was ultimately arranged ‘with a view to 
finance, Collins was responsible for the. ascertaining how the association of Re¬ 
organization of the issue; in the case of land with the community of nations 
the internal loan the greater part of the known as the British Commonwealth, may 
work fell on bis shoulders, and qs the best be reconciled with Irish national 
British government took every possible aspirations \ Five Irish delegates, Arthur 
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Griffith [q.v.], Michael Collins, Eamonn 
Duggan, George Gavan Duffy, and Robert 
Barton, were selected by the Bail on 14 
September 1021, and endowed with pleni- 
potentiarypowers. The outstanding figures 
among them were Grillith and Collins. 
Agreement was reached on 6 December, 
when articles of agreement for a Treaty 
between Great Britain and Ireland were 
signed. Ireland was recognized as having 
‘the same constitutional status in the 
community of nations known ns the 
British Empire as the Dominion of Canada, 
the Commonwealth of Australia, the 
Dominion of New Zealand, and the "Union 
of South Africa, with a Parliament having 
powers to make laws for the pence, order, 
and good government of Ireland and an 
executive responsible to that Parliament’. 

Mr. De Valera, however, the president 
of the Dail cabinet, repudiated this agree¬ 
ment and was supported in his attitude 
by two of his colleagues, Catlml Brtighn 
and Austin Stack. A sharp division of 
opinion manifested itself in the Dail, and 
the terms of the Treaty were accepted by 
only a small majority of that body. A 
provisional government was set up on 
14 January 1022, with Collins us chair¬ 
man and minister for finance, The pro¬ 
visional government immediately set to 
work to arrange to take over the machin¬ 
ery of government from the British 
departments and to frame a constitution 
for the Irish Free State. Meanwhile the 
opponents of the Treaty were actively 
organizing their forces. The Irish Volun¬ 
teers were almost equally divided, and in 
March the section hostile to the Treaty 
seceded and adopted a policy of revolt, 
A bitter political campaign was also 
begun, and the occupation of various 
public buildings by armed irregular forces 
resulted in numerous clashes in various 
parts of the country, Collins made des¬ 
perate efforts to heal the breach, and at 
one time appeared to have succeeded. 
He was able to arrange for a general 
election in June 1022, at which out of 
128 deputies returned 04 were supporters 
of the Treaty. A parliament was sum¬ 
moned for July. Meanwhile the situation 
was growing rapidly more serious, and 
following the .seizure by the irregular 
forces of an odicer of the head-quarters 
staff of the regular army, an ultimatum 
was issued demanding the immediate 
evacuation of all buildings illegally occu¬ 
pied. This ultimatum expired on 28 June 
and a civil war began. 

Collins immediately took over the com¬ 


mand of the Free State army and speedily 
reduced the opposition in Dublin. The 
main strength of the irregular forces was 
broken towards the end of August, al¬ 
though sporadic attacks continued in 
isolated areas up to the spring of 1023. 
On 22 August 1022 Collins, accompanied 
by General Dalton and Commandant 
O’Connell and other members of bis head¬ 
quarters staff, was returning in the even¬ 
ing to Cork from a tour of inspection of 
military positions in that county, when 
lie and his party were attacked by a small 
band of irregulars in the wild and hilly 
country around Macroom. A severe fight, 
lasting nearly an hour, ensued at Bealna- 
blath, near Brandon. The irregulars, 
defeated, were on the point of retiring 
when Collins was mortally wounded by a 
bullet in tiie head, Ilis body was taken 
to Dublin on 24 August and lay in state 
in the City Hall until the funeral at Glas- 
nevin cemetery. Thus ended the short 
career of one of the most remarkable 
Irishmen of modern times. His dynamic 
energy mul powerful personality played 
a leading part in the struggle for inde¬ 
pendence which resulted in the establish¬ 
ment of the Irish Free State. 

[Bail Eircann: Official Reports; Annual 
Register ; Piaros Biiaslat (Pierce Bcnslcy), 
Michael Collins and the Making of a New 
Ireland^ 2 vols., 1920; private information; 
personal knowledge.] W. T. Cose; have. 

COLVIN, Sin SIDNEY (1845-1027), 
critic of art and liternturs, was born at 
Norwood 18 June 1845, the third son of 
Bn/.ett David Colvin,East India merchant, 
of The Grove, Little Healings, Suffolk, by 
his wife, Mary Stcuart, daughter of Wil¬ 
liam Butter worth Baylcy. The families 
of boLii parents had been connected with 
India for several generations. Colvin’s 
boyhood was spent at Little Healings ; he 
was educated at home until he went in 
1803 to Trinity College, Cambridge, of 
which he became a fellow in 1868. On 
taking his degree, after having been placed 
third in the first class of the classical 
tripos of 1807, he went to London, wrote 
for the Pall Mall Gazette t and contributed 
articles to magazines, especially from 
1871 onwards to the Portfolio , founded in 
1869 by Philip Gilbert Hamerton [q.v.]. 
In 1871 also he joined the Society of 
Dilettanti, of which he was from 1801 to 
1896 honorary secretary. His member¬ 
ship of the New (afterwards the Savilc) 
Club, which he joined in 1809, made him 
acquainted with many of the best intcl- 
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lects nmong his contemporaries; lie was 
also a member from 1370 of the Athe¬ 
naeum, and from 1893 of the 'Burlington 
Fine Arts Club. 

In 1872 Colvin’s Portfolio papers on 
Children in Kalian and English Design 
appeared in book form, followed in 1878 
by Occasional Writings on Fine Art . In 
January 1873 he was elected Slade profes¬ 
sor of toe RTt at Cambridge, and held that 
appointment, several times renewed, until 
1885. Among his more eminent pupils 
were Martin Conway (afterwards Lord 
Conway of Allington) and (Sir) Lionel 
Cast. He lectured on Florentine painting, 
on early Italian and German engraving, 
and on Greek sculpture with special refer¬ 
ence to t!ic recent discoveries in the 
Temple of Zens at Olympia, which he 
visited with Sir Charles Newton [q,v.] in 
March 1875. In 1870 he was appointed 
director of the Fitzwilliam Museum, where 
lie founded a collection of casts of Greek 
sculpture. He resigned the directorship 
in 1884- on taking up his duties at the 
British Museum, where he lmd been ap¬ 
pointed by tile principal trustees in July 
1888 keeper of the department of prints 
and drawings in succession to George 
William Reid [q.v.]. 

Colvin, who held the kccpcrsliip till 
June 1012, greatly improved the arrange¬ 
ment and mounting of the collection of 
prints and drawings, and superintended 
its removal from crumped quarters to 
the White wing, where a spacious gallery, 
adjoining the Students 5 room, 'was used 
for a series of exhibitions. To these lie 
composed admirable guides, that of most 
permanent value being the guide to the 
exhibition in 1809 of Rembrandt’S etch¬ 
ings, arranged for the first time in chrono¬ 
logical order. About 1911-1012 he was 
once more pin lining a removal of the 
prints and drawings—to the new Edward 
VII galleries j but it was not carried out 
till 1013. Colvin’s wide acquaintance with 
collectors and influential persons outside 
ollicial circles was beneficial in many ways 
to the growth of the collection and its 
appreciation by the public. His greatest 
acquisition was that of the magnificent 
Malcolm collection of drawings and en¬ 
gravings, purchased in 1805 by a grant 
of £25,000 from the Treasury, a sum, 
even at that date, greatly below its ac¬ 
tual value. Among important gifts or be¬ 
quests secured by his in(lucnee were the 
Mitchell collccLion of early woodcuts 
(1895), the Henry Vaughan bequest of 
drawings, by Flaxmnn, Stothanl, anti 


others (1900), the Cheylesmore collec¬ 
tion of mezzotints (1002), and George 
Salting’s drawings and engravings by old 
masters (1910). The Reeve collection of 
drawings of the Norwich school (1902) 
was n purchase important for English art. 
Fine drawings were acquired separately 
from numerous sources. Colvin had wide 
knowledge, but his own preference was 
for the Italian school, in which he some¬ 
what unduly depreciated any work that was 
later than the sixteenth century. He made 
a special study of engraving before Marc- 
antonio (died c . 1534), and published his 
researches in the text accompanying A 
Florentine Picture Chronicle (1808, a book 
of drawings, bought from Rusltin, which 
Colvin attributed to Maso Finigucrra, 
1426-1464, the reputed inventor of en¬ 
graving) and in the oflicinl Catalogue of 
Early Italian Engravings (1910), in which 
he was assisted by Mr. A. M. Hind. An 
important piece of research, in which Mr. 
Ilind also collaborated, was Early Engrav¬ 
ing md Engravers in England (1905). 
Colvin wrote the text for a publication of 
drawings by old masters, selected by him 
from tlie University Galleries and Christ 
Church Library, Oxford (1902-1907). 

During the Inst ten years of his keeper- 
ship Colvin became keenly interested in 
the art of the Far East. He obtained for 
the Museum, between 1902 and 1909, 
four important private collections of Japa¬ 
nese woodcuts, and in 1910 the Wegener 
collection of Chinese paintings. On the 
retirement of %Sir Edward Maundc Thomp¬ 
son [q.v.] in 1909, Colvin was a candidate 
for the directorship of the British Museum. 
He was knighted in 1911. 

After his retirement from the British 
Museum Colvin returned with zest to the 
study of literature, from which he had 
been partially diverted during his busy 
years in Cambridge and Bloomsbury. In 
English literature lie had a special love 
for Landor and Keats, and wrote volumes 
on both for the ‘English Men of Letters’ 
scries {Landor, 1881, Keats , 1887). He 
also edited Selections from Landor (1882) 
in Macmillan’s ‘Golden Treasury’ series. 
He devoted some years after 1912 to the 
preparation of a lengthy life of Keats, 
which appeared in 1917 as John Keats, 
His Life and Poetry, and is his most valu¬ 
able contribution to literature. Memories 
and Notes, a collection of autobiographical 
fragments and reminiscences of Edward 
John Trelawny, George Eliot, Gambetta, 
and others, followed in 1021. 

Of Colvin’s many friendships with men 
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: ,f letters tile most famous is his evttach- Captain William Congreve, J.P., D.L., 
Inent to 11. L. Stevenson, which lasted of Congreve Manor, Staffordshire, and of 
from 1873 until his in end’s death in 1894. Burton Ilah, Cheshire, by his wife, Fanny, 
VVlien Stevenson left England for the daughter of Lee Porcher Townshcnd, of 
Pacific in 1S87, Colvin Kept in touch with Winclmm Hall, Cheshire. The family of 
liis writings and gave advice oil their Congreve claims to trace its descent from 
completion and publication. He published the thirteenth century, but it did not be- 
in 1805 the Vailima Letters, addressed to come well-known until the seventeenth 
him by Stevenson front Samoa, and edited century, its most famous representative 
in 1809 and 1911 Stevenson’s general being William Congreve, the playwright 
correspondence; he was also editor of the [q.v.]. The name also became known in 
Edinburgh edition of Stevenson’s works the army, when Lieutenant-General Sir 
(1894-1897). In Inter years, Stevenson’s William Congreve rose to high distinction 
successor in Colvin’s loving admiration was as an artilleryman during the eighteenth 
Joseph Conrad. century and was created a baronet in 

Colvin married in 1908 Frances, daughter 1812. His successor, also Sir William 
nf Cuthbert Fcthcrstonliaugh and widow Congreve [q.v.], achieved greater renown 
of the Rev. Albert Hurt Sitwell. They had as an inventor, cliicily through his produc¬ 
ts cn close friends for more than thirty lion of the Congreve war rocket, which 
years, and Mrs. Sitwell had shared Col- was adopted as a weapon of the Royal 
vin’s intimacy with Stevenson, In their Artillery. Walter Congreve’s father, Wil- 
house nt the British Museum, called by Iiam, a member of an elder branch of the 
Stevemon ‘tl\c Monument’, ni\d nCtcr- ftuuUy, sewed in the nwd 20th Font, 
wards at 35 Palace Gardens Terrace, but resigned his commission in order to 
Kensington, they were the centre of a become chief constable of Staffordshire, 
literary and artistic circle into which Congreve was educated at Harrow and 
youthful talent was ever welcomed. Lady at Pembroke College, Oxford, where he 
Colvin died in 1924. This bereavement matriculated in 1881. Having served for 
was a great blow to Colvin, whose last some years in the North Staffordshire 
years were further saddened by deafness Militia, be deckled in 1883 to enter the 
and loss of memory. He died in Reusing- army. After passing through the Royal 
ton 11 May 1927. There were no children Military College, Sandhurst, as was custo- 
of the marriage. mary lor university candidates at that 

Although lie did little creative work, period, he was gazetted into the Rifle 
Colvin’s scholarship and lasle, and his Brigade in February 1885, whereupon he 
knowledge of men as well as of books and joined the 1st battalion in India. In 1889 
prints, made of him a sound critic. Alike lie returned home with that unit, married 
in his own professional writings, and in in the following year, and became assistant 
those which he deputed to assistants at adjutant for musketry. In this capacity 
the British Museum, Colvin insisted on his patience and faculty for methodical 
a high standard of good English. Ail work first came to light and gained 
accomplished linguist, he was constantly recognition. Ho was promoted captain in 
in touch with continental critics and his- December 1893, and again served in India, 
torians of art. He had more sympathy returning two years later to his depot in 
with modern movements in lit era lure England. In January 1893 he was ap- 
tlian in art. In person lie was lull and pointed district inspector of musketry at 
thin, in manner animated and nervous, Aldershot, an employment in which lie 
sometimes irritable, hut charming in He- again achieved excellent results, 
mcanouv to those whom he liked, lie On the outbreak of the South African 
walked with a slight limp a iter an accident War in October 1801), Congreve was 
in which his leg was broken. His portrait ordered to the Cape, nod thence on to 
by T. ltuussel (19UK) is at the Snvile Durban. Alter being attached to the stall 
Club; an earlier drawing by Alphonse of the 4th brigade he was appointed to 
Legros is in the British Museum. Sir Redvers it tiller’s head-quarter staff 

[The Times, 12 Mnv 1>)27 ; 1V. Lucas, The ns l ness censor. On 15 December Duller 
Collins ami their Friends, 11)28; jiersoiml inmlc his attempt to foit-'c the crossing of 
knowledge.] C. Doduson. the River Tugela at Coleiiso. With a view 

to covering tlie infantry advance he 
CONGREVE, Sin WALTER NORRIS ordered the 1st brigade Royal Field Artil- 
(1862-1927), general, was born at Chat- lory to a position near the river. Owing to 
ham 20 November 1802, the eldest son of the prevailing confusion the guns cumc into 
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action within 1,000 yaTds of the enemy, accompanied him as secretary. The brevet 
where they became a target for such of colonel was awarded him in June 1005. 
severe fire that, when their ammunition After a spell of regimental duty and 
was expended, the detachments, unable half pay, during which he received sub- 
to obtain any replenishment, sought cover stantive colonel’s rank, Congreve obtained 
in a hollow to the rear of the battery, the command of the School of Musketry at 
Believing the guns to be abandoned, Hythe in September 1009. There lie made a 
Duller ordered efforts to be made to with- far-sighted but fruitless effort to obtain an 
draw them, and desired his staff to assist, increase in the establishment of machine-' 
Accordingly Congreve, with BuUer’s aides- guns throughout the army. In spite of 
de-camp, Captain II. N. Schofield, R.A,, this set-baclc he was given the command 
and Lieutenant Frederick Roberts, Lord of the 18th Infantry brigade, with the rank 
Robcrts v s only son, galloped forward with of brigadier-general, in 1911. At that time 
the gun teams to bring in the batteries, he also received the C.B. Essentially a 
Coming under very heavy fire, Congreve regimental officer and an enthusiast for 
was hit many times, and with several accurate rifle fire, Congreve brought a 
others crawled into a hollow for cover, thoroughly practical mind to bear on the 
Some hours Later, seeing Lieutenant training of his brigade, lie was hampered 
Roberts lying severely wounded near the by constant asthma, but his unwavering 
guns, Congreve, although barely able to courage surmounted all physical obstacles, 
walk, went out and brought him under On the outbreak of the European War 
cover. Roberts subsequently succumbed, in August 1914, the 18th Infantry brigade 
and Congreve, for his gallantry throughout was first sent to Edinburgh and then to 
the day, was awarded the Victoria Cross, Cambridge, but reached France in mid- 
Aftcr recuperating at Capetown, Con- September in time to take part in the 
gro ve was ordered to join Kitchener’s battle on the River Aisnc. After the dead- 
Horsc, an irregular corps then in process lock on this front, the British troops were 
of formation. This very raw regiment transferred to Flanders, and the 0th divi- 
was not fortunate in the operations which sion, of which the 18th Infantry brigade 
terminated in General Piet Cronje’s sur- formed part, came into action to the east of 
render at Paardebcrg on 27 February Hazcbrouck on 13 October. On this front 
1900, so that Congreve readily accepted Congreve and his brigade fought stub- 
the appointment of brigade-major of the bornly until mid-November. Congreve 
18th Infantry brigade in the 6th division, proved himself a good brigade comman- 
He thus participated in Roberts’s march der, often incurring great personal risks 
to Pretoria, being present at Poplar Grove, while visiting the front line, though suffer- 
Dreifontein, the sue render of Bloemfon- ing much from bad health. In February 
tcin, and the subsequent operations in the 1915 he was specially promoted innjor- 
Transvaal. In October he was appointed general, but continued with his brigade 
a deputy-assistant adjutant-general at until selected to succeed to the command 
bead-quarters, and three weeks later was of the 6th division in the following May. 
selected to act as assistant military score- This division was now ordered to take 
tary to Lord Kitchener, who succeeded over part of the northern face of the 
Roberts as commander-in-chief at the Ypres salient, and there Congreve spent 
beginning of 1001. In the multifarious the next six months, His division during 
duties that fell to his lot, Congreve’s quiet this period was not called upon to make 
courtesy, tact, and common sense gained any remarkable effort except for one 
Kitchener’s high approbation, In Decern- particularly well-organized minor attack, 
ber 1901 he was promoted major in liis On 15 November he was selected to corn- 
regiment, and on the following day re- mand the newly formed XIII Army Corps, 
ceived a brevet licutenant-colonclcy for being given the temporary rank of 
liis war services. After his return home, lieutenant-general. 

in October 1002, he was selected for a The XIII Corps at first formed part of 
personal appointment on the staff of the the Third Army, but in the spring of 1916 
Duke of Connaught, who was then com- it was allotted to Sir Henry Rawlinson’s 
maudcr-in-chief in Ireland. In Dublin Fourth Army which hod just been formed 
Congreve won golden opinions and was on the British right flank in preparation 
awarded the M.V.O. in 1903 ; accordingly for the battle of the Somme. When the 
it was not surprising that, when the duke Fourth Army launched its great attack on 
was transferred to London ns inspector- 1 July, Congreve’s troops, supported by a 
general to the forces in May 1004, Congreve heavier concentration of artillery and en- 
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countering a weaker resistance, advanced 
on the extreme rig!it between the British 
XV and French XX Corps. The success 
of the XIII Corps, which reached the 
Montauban ridge, was the outstanding 
feature of the day. But this great advan¬ 
tage was not followed up. Not until 14 July 
did Rawlinson advance again, when he 
tried the hold expedient of a night march; 
and Congreve successfully carried out tins 
movement with two of his divisions, The 
battle then degenerated into ft prolonged 
and dogged struggle. On 20 July his 
eldest son, William, a brilliant young 
soldier with a remarkable record of war 
service, was killed—a grievous blow to 
his father; in August, Congreve himself, 
undermined by hardship and grief, was 
struck down by an attack of cholera 
nostras, When he returned to his corps 
in late September he was ordered to move 
his troops into the First Army area, and 
saw no more lighting that year. In the 
spring of 1917, however, the XIII Corps 
was engaged in the battle of Arms nLmost 
continuously for about four weeks. Dur¬ 
ing this fighting Congreve was hit by a 
shell when going to inspect his artillery 
below Vimy llidge. Ilis left hand was 
shattered and subsequently amputated, 
whereupon he was invalided home, being 
shortly afterwards created K.C.R. 

On 1 January 1918 Congreve was pro¬ 
moted substantive lieutenant-general and 
assumed command oT the VII Corps, which 
was then in France serving on the left of 
the Fifth Army, in the position where it 
abutted on the Third Army near Gouzcau- 
court. The full weight of the German on¬ 
slaught of 21 March 1918 thus included 
Congreve’s corps. For ten days it fought 
gallantly in retreat before greatly superior 
forces. Congreve never gave way, but bis 
health, sadly impaired by asthma, as well 
as by the results of his wound and of the 
loss of his son, was being tried beyond the 
limits of physical and mental endurance. 
Consequently he was transferred to the 
command of the X Corps, then resting 
near Crecy, and finally returned home in 
Mty 1018. ( 

After being on lmlf pay until August 
1019 Congreve was sent to Haifa to 
command the troops there which formed 
part of the British forces in Egypt and 
Palestine. In October be was transferred 
to Cairo, there to command the entire 
British forces in Egypt. During bills period 
his mam task was the evacuation of Syria 
and the transfer of that territory to France, 
ft duty which he accomplished with con¬ 


spicuous tact. In 1922 he was promoted 
full general. Early the next year his ap¬ 
pointment in Egypt came to an end— 
much to his regret, for the climate suited 
his health. 

On return home Congreve was given 
the post of general commanding-in-chief, 
Southern command, at Salisbury, and 
appointed aide-de-camp general to the 
king. Feeling that his health was weaken¬ 
ing, he allowed himself somewhat un¬ 
willingly to be persuaded into accepting 
the post of governor of Malta in June 
1925. During his tenure of that office no 
incident of note occurred; he proved a 
popular governor and took a deep interest 
in the life of tl\c island. But his health 
continued to fail* for his constitution had 
been undermined by the War. He died at 
Valcita 28 February 1927. 

Although Congreve was not w deeply 
read or .scientific soldier, lie possessed 
qualities which made him a good and 
practical leader of men: clear insight into 
everyday difficulties, and exceptional self- 
control in moments of danger, the highest 
form of both moral and physical courage. 
In addition lie was gifted with great 
personal charm and distinction. lie hated 
pedants and despised all sham. Ilis love 
of nature and knowledge of animals was 
profound; yet, although a fearless horse¬ 
man, he began very early in life to lose 
interest in hunting, as his distaste for 
blood sports increased. Nevertheless, at 
heart lie remained a true country gentle¬ 
man of the old school. 

Congreve married in 1890 Cecilia, 
daughter of Captain Charles Blount La 
Touche, of the Bombay twmy, and had 
three sons. His second son, Geoffrey (horn 
1897), was awarded in 1027 the baronetcy 
which had been destined for his father 
before the hitter's death. Congreve was 
a JT\ and DX. for the county of Stafford, 
and in 1922 was elected an honorary fellow 
of Pembroke College, Oxford, in recog¬ 
nition of lus war services. lie was also 
appointed a colonel commandant of the 
Rifle Brigade in the same year. 

[The Timesj 2 March 1927; L. H. Thornton 
and lb Fraser, The Congreves—Father anil 
Son f 1980; Sir J. E. Edmonds, (Official) 11 in¬ 
ter ij of the Great War. Military Operations, 
France and Belgium, I9J<l-lltI8, 1022-1985; 
Army Lists ; personal knowledge.] 

H. dis YVatteville. 

CONRAD, JOSEPH (1857-1924), mas- 
ter mariner and novelist, was of Polish 
birth and parentage. As Teodor Josef 
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Konrad Korzeniowski he was born near 
Mohilow in Poland 8 December 1857. He 
became a naturalised British subject under 
the name of Joseph Conrad in 1880. Iiis 
father, Joseph Theodore Apollonius Kor- 
zeniowski, a member of a Polish landed 
family, was a well-known man of letters 
who translated Shakespeare into Polish> 
In 1862, when his son was only five years 
old, he was banished by the Russian 
government to Vologda on account of his 
implication in the Polish rebellion of that 
year. Accompanied by his wife (Evelina, 
daughter of Joseph Bobrowski, of Oratow, 
in Podolia) and child, he spent two or 
three years wandering about Russia, not 
actually destitute, but exposed to con¬ 
tinual discomfort and in great spiritual 
misery; and to the anxieties and endur¬ 
ances of this period was in part due the 
premature death of Madame Korzcniowski 
in 1865. Not until 1807 was the widower 
permitted to leave Russia again and to 
take bis little son to Lcinberg in Austrian 
Galicia. There they settled, living quietly 
and in great intimacy, until in I860 the 
father died. The twclve-year-old boy 
passed under the guardianship of an 
uncle, Thaddcus Bobrowski. 

The influence on the mature Joseph 
Conrad ofliis early years, and particularly 
of his father’s training and activities, was 
very great. On the one hand, such inci¬ 
dents of childhood as remained with him 
were later eagerly used in his novels, 
nearly all of which have an actuality 
beyond the average. On the other hand, 
Apollonius Korzeniowsld, as Polish pa¬ 
triot, as student and translator of French 
literature and, incidentally, as teacher of 
the French language, brought his boy into 
direct contact with the nationalist aspira¬ 
tions of an oppressed people and, in the 
course of extensive readings in French 
literature, with the dangerously infectious 
work of Victor Hugo. To the translating 
by the father of Hugo’s I'ravaiUcurs cle hi 
Mcy, and to the boy's reading aloud of the 
translation, may be attributed in part 
Conrad’s early desire for a seafaring life, 
and to a very large degree his later 
tendencies to literary rhetoric and to 
over-luxuriance of epithet. As for the 
fluent and admirable French which in 
youth he learned to speak, it was all his life 
a joy and nn ally, but at the same time an 
intoxication. 

After life father’s death Conrad lived 
with his uncle and studied in Cracow. By 
1872 tlie lad was already set on going to 
sea, and had begun the pleadings and 


arguments to which in 1874 the guarclian- 
uncle finally yielded. In September of 
that year be set off to Marseilles, with all 
the ardour of his years, and with a few 
influential introductions in his pocket. In 
December, as a registered seaman in the 
French merchant marine, he sailed on his 
first voyage. His life from 1874 to 1878 
was spent partly on the sea, partly in 
Marseilles, This period was fruitful in 
friendship and incident, later to be used 
in his writings. Among his acquaintance 
were several families of Spanish royalist 
sympathies; and the whole of The Arrow 
of Gold (published 1919), from the love- 
episode of ‘Rita’ and l M. George’ to the 
wildest of the Carlist escapades, ns well 
as such prominent characters in other 
hooks as ‘Tom Lingard’, ‘Nostromo’, and 
‘Pcyrol’, owe their existence to the adven¬ 
tures of these impressionable years. 

In April 1878 Conrad shipped on hoard 
the English vessel Mams, and, after a 
voyage to Constantinople, first set foot on 
English soil when he landed at Lowestoft 
in June. Apart from a natural admiration 
for the British merchant marine, Conrad 
had not hitherto been conscious of any 
desire to visit England, much less to make 
her language his own. Even now he was 
to pass several strenuous years as a 
foreigner in English ships before the 
thought of naturalization came to him, 
and the impulse to write—whether in 
English or in any other tongue—was 
I equally remote. His history l'vom 1878 
to 1886 was, from the point of view of 
incident, that of a hard-working and 
ambitious young seaman. He qualified 
as third mate in 1880, as second mate in 
1881, and as first mate in July 1888. In 
August 188G at the age of twenty-eight 
lie assumed British nationality, and in 
November of the same year passed his 
final examination and became ‘ship’s 
master’. The voyages undertaken during 
these years brought experience which 
later, almost to the smallest detail, he 
used in ilia novels. The story of Youth, 
for example, was, a reminiscence of his 
voyage as second mate from England to 
the East in the barque Palestine, while 
the events in The Nigger of the K Narcissus 9 
were taken almost literally from a memory 
of the year 1884. 

As newly promoted ‘ship’s master’, 
Conrad had the usual difficulty in obtain¬ 
ing a Command. But employment, once 
secured, cavne readily, for he proved him¬ 
self a skilled and resourceful seaman, 
passionately interested in his work and 
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not less individual as a captain than later 
asanovelist. During 1887 and 1888 he sailed 
the Malay Archipelago, meeting the original 
of ‘ AImayor ’ (a half-caste Dutchman, who 
differed only in name from his fictional 
counterpart) and seeing the various places 
described in liis novels and stories of life 
in and about the islands. The next two 
years took him to fresh places, and he 
discovered the regions up the Congo 
described in Heart of Darkness ami An 
Outpost of Progress. It may be remarked 
that in the Congo he met and miulc pas¬ 
sing acquaintance with llogcr Casement 
[q.v.]. Conrad’s inward sensations and 
heartburnings, at this as at other periods 
of his seafaring life, are described vividly 
and with feeling in his various volumes of 
avowed reminiscences. A brooding and 
melancholy temperament rendered more 
than normally acute his appreciation of 
his own changing moods, while his sub¬ 
sequent power of literary expression 
enabled him to describe his spiritual 
development in several passages of great 
poignancy. It was indeed from personal 
psychological experience that he contrived 
his most lasting contribution to English 
literature. Wherever he had an opportun¬ 
ity of describing in English words the 
reaction of an utterly un-Engliah mind, 
either to ordinary English experiences or 
to emotions common to adult humanity, 
Conrad achieved an intensity all the more 
remarkable for its rarity. 

In September I860 Conrad had begun 
writing a story, rather as an alleviation of 
boredom than with any ambition toward 
authorship. The manuscript travelled 
about with him for several years, slowly 
increasing in length, twice lost and found 
once more. It was probal.ily at this time 
that he developed the talent for verbal 
story-telling which John Galsworthy, who | 
first made his acquaintance in March 1808 
on board the Torrens, 1ms recorded as one 
of his most striking qualities. Early in 
1890 Conrad paid an overdue visit to his 
uncle and guardian jn the Ukraine. He 
had not set foot in Poland for nearly 
twenty years, and the rc-discovery of 
once familiar backgrounds by a man so 
travelled and so variously cosmopolitan 
was peculiarly vivid. When later lie came 
to write of Poland and Russia, his vision 
was a queer blend of memories of child¬ 
hood and the half-detached, half-romanti¬ 
cized impression gleaned on this Inter visit. 

It was in January 1894 that Conrad 
made up his mind to leave the merchant 
service. He was making a hazardous 


decision, for he lmd little enough to live 
upon, and, although the idea of writing 
had taken a firm hold upon him, so far he 
had not published a single book. He spent 
a few months over the manuscript of his 
story and in June submitted it, under 
the title Almayer's Polly, to T. Fisher 
Unwin, who sent it for * reading to Mr. 
Edward Garnett, This was for Conrad a 
most fortunate chance. Thanks to the 
perceptive sympathy of the first pub¬ 
lisher’s render of his experience, Conrad 
achieved simultaneously first publication, 
a new and intimate friendship, mid the 
appreciation of a small but discriminating 
section of the public. Almmjcr's Folly , 
published in April 1805, was welcomed by 
the connoisseurs and by those alert to 
new talent; even its sale was above the 
average for a first novel. A successor, An 
Outcast of the Islands, appeared within a 
year, and a third story, The Nigger of the, 
'Narcissus', was running serially in the New 
Review during the latter half of 1897. 

Conrad was now committed to the life 
of n man of letters, In March 180(5 he had 
married Jessie, daughter of a bookseller, 
Alfred Henry George, and taken her to a 
remote spot on the coast of Brittany, where 
they stayed in lmppy discomfort, almost ns 
sea-bound as if on board ship, and relying 
for such society as they needed on the sea¬ 
faring population of neighbouring villages 
and on fortuitous visits from English 
friends. After their return to England in 
September they lived in various places in 
the eastern and southern counties. Money 
was scarce, for although Conrad's reputa¬ 
tion with the elect was quickly established, 
he had many years to wait before the public 
became aware of his work. Two sons were 
born, and ill-health brought serious inter¬ 
ruptions. Hard work was essential, and 
the strain mid excitement of the new life, 
acting on a temperament predisposed to 
emotional extremes, exaggerated in Con¬ 
rad the usual characteristics of the creative 
man. Although finely indifferent to the 
chances of popular applause, lie was as 
susceptible us any artist to HucUmlions 
of hope and resignation, and would fall 
into periods of despairing gloom when 
anticipation of disaster—a tendency to 
which he was always prone—would drive 
him to the bitterest pessimism. Strangely 
enough, anticipated failure affected him far 
more than actual disillusionment. The long 
indifference of the public to his work he 
bore with modest and humorous stoicism. 
It is recorded that only when the novel 
Nostromo (1904), over which he had spent 
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two laborious years, failed to impress the! New York, in 11)14, of Chance , a book far 
world, did he betray a bitter chagrin; and less adapted to ready popularity than some 
certainly it is hard to understand why of its predecessors and, it must be con- 
this magnificent story, unrivalled in Con- Lcsscd, more characteristic of its author’s 
rad’s work for its richness, its cumulative affectations than of his qualities. The 
excitement, and its vivid beauty, did not fact that Chance made Conrad’s larger 
win for him the popularity he merited. reputation is an ironic comment on the 
It was during the first decade of the new power of concerted publicity in modern 
century that Conrad’s troubles, spiritual life. It was i'elt by the friends and critics 
and material, most nearly overwhelmed who had for long admired his genius that 
him* A tragic letter to a fellow writer, Conrad must be forced on an unrceeptive 
written in 1005, expresses tire despair to world. A powerful American publisher, 
which he was periodically subject, and at F. N. Doublcday, gave his co-operation, 
the same time a characteristic readiness and Chance (which had first appeared in 
to dramatize Ills own afflictions. 4 1 stick London in 1019) was 4 put over 1 triuin- 
hcre fighting with disease and imbecility pkantiy. Materially speaking, Conrad was 
like a cornered rat, facing fate with a big a made man. Money flowed in upon him; 
stick which is sure to descend and crack he was courted and feted by admiring and 
my skull before many days are over. . . . inquisitive crowds. 

As for working regularly in a decent, From this date until liis death in 1024 
orderly, and industrious manner, Tvegiven Conrad was more discussed, praised, and 
that up from sheer impossibility. The written about in England and America 
damned stuff comes out only by a sort of than any other living writer. But it is 
mental convulsion, which lasts for two, doubtful whether he was lilmself much 
three, or more days up to a fortnight, the happier for this tardy recognition, 
which leaves me perfectly limp and not Always an ironist, the sardonic hazard of 
very happy.’ Through years distracted his own life-story can only have increased 
by illnesses, money worries, discourage- his cynicism. And indeed there was both 
merits of every kind he worked doggedly irony and pathos in this late arrival of a 
on, The Mirror of the Sea —a book of popularity not really suited to his genius, 
reminiscences to the making of which had Just as once he had been neglected, so— 
gone, in his own words, 'the twenty best from the moment of his acceptance by the 
years’ of his life—appeared in 1009 and English-speaking world—lie was uncriti- 
perhaps, by its power to recall happier cally and therefore immoderately praised, 
days, temporarily consoled him in the He was doubtless aware that, although 
midst of his troubles. But whatever the real qualities of his work were not 
alleviations he had were private to him- those of the best seller, he had become the 
self. To outward appearance he was idol of a literary fashion; and, being a 
hardly gaining ground at all. In 1907 lie student of literary history, he probably 
published The Secret Agent , to be followed foresaw that when that fashion changed 
four years later by Under Western Eyes he would—at least temporarily—pay the 
(1011), two novels compounded of distant penalty for a Schwurmerei which he hail 
memories of Russia and Russian folk, of neither asked for nor deserved, 
the revised impression of Slavdom gained The years of the European War brought 
in 1890, and an angry irony born of his out in Conrad the fighting spirit which 
present discontents. These books, two had made him so fine a seaman. He 
more volumes of stories, and another shared the anxieties of the thousands of 
instalment of reminiscences were all writ- parents whose sons were in the trenches 
ten with the anguish of a brain at onec and he toiled devotedly to raise funds for 
word-ridden but inarticulate, thronged the refugees of his native Poland. By his 
with memories but balked by its own visits to several of the northern naval 
scrupulous artistry. What to say was bases he was allowed an inside view of 
never Conrad’s difficulty: the torturing the navy at work. In 1010 he went to sea 
problem was how to say it. But although for ten days in a ship for trapping sub- 
to the end of his life he had to struggle marines. Alter pence came, he continued 
against the hindrance of his temperament, energetically his writing and his friend- 
the companion obstacle of public neglect ships—being happier now and free of the 
was abruptly and strangely to be removed, habit of foreboding which in earlier days 
Conrad’s moment of emergence as one had so miserably obsessed him. He died at 
of the great novelists of the day came Bishopsbourne, near Canterbury, 3 August 
quite suddenly with the publication in 1024 in the sixty-eiglith year of his age. 
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Conrad's”work at ita best achieved a used, Conrad achieved a perfect equilT- 
synthesis of theme, treatment, ancl Urn- bvium of pictorial and narrative style, 
gunge of a kind without precedent in But often too great a part in the drama of 
English literature; and it may well come Conrad’s prose is played by language 
to be admitted that, to a degree beyond alone, which becomes in consequence sell- 
thc ordinary, he owed his fame 1(3 the good conscious and obtrusive. Also, being a 
fortune of n, remarkable life-story which foreign language, its values are not always 
enabled him to use ns material fox fiction correctly judged, so that passages occur 
many strange and picturesque experiences, with words too emphatic for their context, 
Kovclty of theme and the piquancy of a and others where a curious equality of 
non-English origin rapidly established weight is given to words of varying 
him—once a section of the public had significance. 

become aware of his work—as a romantic, Conrad’s susceptibility to verbal experi¬ 
al most as a legendary, figure. His stories ment led him inevitably into another 
had excitement of a new kind, ami his temptation, into prolonging a dramatic 
style, by its vary queerness, could allure theme beyond its true narrative value. The 
as powerfully as it could repel. Consequent- Nigger of the ‘ Narcissus ’ and Lord Jim are 
ly the reputation of Conrad during his life the outstanding examples of this tendency 
and during the decade immediately follow- Co make a short novel of a short story, a long 
ing his dcatli was inevitably a reputation novel of a novelette. And the ingenuity 
of extremes, and it is not easy to forecast with which he could elaborate a simple 
the probable measure of its survival. theme grew upon him, reaching in Chance 
That Conrad should have created so and in one or two of the later books ex- 
iliucU fine prose in a language not his own tremes of involution mul criss-cross narra- 
must always he regarded as his most live which cause the basic themes of the 
sensational achievement. Undeniably his books to be almost completely obscured 
very u 11 familiarity with English forced by the machinery of their exploitation, 
him to an abnormally exigent study of its But posterity will eotvcatn itself, not with 
possibilities, and helped him to wring Conrad's mannerisms, but with his funda- 
from it melodies of a race ami sonorous mental qualities us a novelist.. When, as 
richness. Nor are these melodies mere time passes, the element of mere style in his 
JSuropcanisms translated into English reputation has furled to insignificance, his 
terms; they arc definitely individual, alike work will be treasured in proportion as it is 
in their splendours and in their virtuosity, simple and spontaneous. Audit is simplest 
Stress has sometimes been laid cm the , and most spontaneous when he writes of 
French character of Conrad’s writing; but the sea and shows how sailors are leagued 
it is doubtful whether the French in- with their fellows in worship and in defi- 
flucnee, though superficially striking, mice of their mistress-tyrant. Although 
was at all fundamental. Conrad himself be himself tended to become more and 
denied a once prevalent rumour that he more dramatically the literary man— 
lmd hesitated between French and English 1 living his life as a novel’, dreading above 
as the language of his choice, and on tlic all things to he thought commonplace, 
literary side, the surface grandiloquence of ph rasing his letters to friends and admirers 
Victor Hugo rather than the deeper styfism with ever more of ornament and emotion 
of Flaubert seems to have remained with —and although his books inevitably re- 
him from the years of companions]lip with fleeted this growing sclf-consciousness, 
his father. Hiss language is not that of a they could never touch on the sea and on 
man who came to English by the way of seafaring men without regaining imme- 
French, but rather that of a solitary and dlately the fresh beauty of his youthful 
imaginative being wlio, having responded observations and experience. For the sea 
with rave sensitiveness to the drama of the was ulwuys his real love; and as worship- 
sea and to the sinister beau ty of tropical per, interpreter, and prose-laureate of the 
landscape, deliberately set himself to ex- sea bis name will endure, 
press in English words the emotions of a The principal works of Joseph Conrad 
non-English soul. are*. AlmayeNs Nolly (1695), /in Outcast 

The result is variously impressive. 0 / the Islands (1809), The Nigger of the 
Where—as for example in the stories ‘Narcissus' (1897), Tales of Unrest (stories, 
Typhoon s Youth, and The Secret Sharer, in 1898), Lord Jim (1D00), The Inheritors 
The Mirror of the Sea and in Noslromo — (with Ford Madox Hueffer (F. M. Ford), 
remembered feeling or dramatic invention 1001), Youth (stories, 1002), Romance 
was strong enough to dominate the words (with Ford Madox Hueffer, 1003), Typhoon 
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(stories, 1903), Nostromo (1004), The Mir¬ 
ror of ike Sea (reminiscences, 1000), The 
Secret Agent (1907, dramatized 1922), A 
Set of Six (stories, 1908), Under Western 
Eyes (1911), 'Txoivt Land and Sea (stories, 
1912), Some Reminiscences (1912), Chance 
(1913), Victory (1915, dramatized 1019), 
TYilhin the Tides (stories, 1915), The 
Shadow-Line (19.17), The Arrow of Gold 
(1919), The Rescue (1920), Notes on Life and 
Letters (essays, 1921), The Rover (1022), 
The Nature of a Crime (with F. Madox 
Huctter, 1924), Laughing Anne and One' 
Day More (plays, 1924), Suspense (un¬ 
finished, 1925), Tales of Hearsay (stories, 
1025), Last Essays (1926), 

Conrad was also responsible for a num¬ 
ber of pamphlets, privately issued on his 
own initiative or by his friend and biblio¬ 
grapher Tt J. Wise; and for introductions 
to works by Maupassant, Stephen Crane, 
Tliomns Beer, Edward Garnett, and Rich¬ 
ard Cude, Details of all major and minor 
works will be fou nd in the Mcmoria l Library 
of Joseph Conrad by G. Keating (1929); 
the collection of T. J. Wise, up to 1921, is 
described in A Conrad Library (192S). 

'There arc two drawings of Conrad in the 
National Portrait Gallery by Percy Ander¬ 
son and (Sir) William Rothcnstein. 

[G. Jean Aubry, Life and Letters of Joseph 
Commit 2 vols,, 1927 ; Jessie Conrad, Joseph 
Conrad ns 1 ICneiv Him, 1Q2G, nnri Joseph Con¬ 
rad and his Circle, 1035; Richard Cu rle, Joseph 
Conrad, 1014, and The Last Twelve Years 
of Joseph Conrad, 1028 ; F. W, Ford, Joseph 
Conrad, 1024 ; Hugh Walpole, Joseph Conrad > 
1010; Letters of Joseph Conrad to Edward 
Garnett, 1928; Joseph Conrad's Letters to his 
Wife, 1027; Ttuenly Letters of Joseph Commit 
1920; Arthur Symons, Notes on Joseph Con¬ 
rad with some unpublished letters , 1925; One 
hundred and fifty Selected Letters from Joseph 
Conrad to Richard Curie , 1028; also critical 
studies by Ruth IU, Stauffer (1022), Ernest 
Bendy (1928), R. L. Mcgro/, (1020), and 
others.] M. Sad Lin n. 

CONYBEARE, FREDERICK CORN¬ 
WALLIS (1B5G-1924), Armenian scholar, 
was born at Coulsdon, Surrey, 14 Septem¬ 
ber 1850, the third son of John Charles 
Conybeare, barrister-at-law, by his wife, 
Mary Catharine Vansittart. He was edu¬ 
cated at Tonbridge School (liis father 
having moved to Tonbridge), and in 
January 1876 proceeded with a scholar¬ 
ship to University College, Oxford. He 
obtained first classes in classical modera¬ 
tions (1877) and in lilerae humaniores 
(1879). lie was elected a fellow of his 
college in 1380 and was made piaeicctox 


in philosophy and, for one year only, in 
ancient history. 

Being possessed of private means Cony¬ 
beare resigned his college appointments 
in 1887 and devoted himself to research, 
studying, at the suggestion of a friend, 
the Armenian language (to which he 
afterwards added Georgian), at tet vritfo 
the idea of obtaining material for the 
textual criticism of Greek classics from 
ancient Armenian versions. The fruits of 
these studies appeared in his Collation 
with the Ancient /irimumm Versions of the 
Greek Text of Am to He's Categories, die. 
(1892), and in articles, chiefly in the 
American Journal of Philology 1880-1924, 
dealing with the text of Plato; further, 
in comments on and translations of other 
Greek authors. In pursuit of these studies 
Conybeare travelled to various places 
where there are collections of Armenian 
manuscripts, and this literature being 
mainly religious lie became interested in 
church history and in the textual criticism 
of the Scptungint and New Testament. 
The former study \yus one in which mem¬ 
bers of his family—notably Bishop John 
Conybeare [q.v.] and William John Cony¬ 
beare [q.v.]—had previously won distinc¬ 
tion. He made numerous discoveries, of 
which the most sensational was the ascrip¬ 
tion to the ‘Presbyter Aviation* of the last 
twelve verses of St. Mark’s gospel in a 
manuscript in the monastery library at 
IitcLuniadzin, Transeancasia. In a Viantuv 
manuscript he discovered a translation of 
textual importance of the Commentary 
of Ephrneni Syrus on the Acts of the 
Apostles. In the library of the Holy Synod 
in Moscow he unearthed The Key of Truth , 
the sole surviving monument of the 
Eastern Pauliemns, in whose doctrines he 
became interested. He also brought to 
light from Armenian and Georgian printed 
books and manuscripts numerous docu¬ 
ments bearing on the history of Chris¬ 
tianity and its sects, and on general 
biblical and patristic literature. He was 
employed to catalogue the Armenian 
manuscripts in the British Museum (cata¬ 
logue published 1913) and the Bodleian 
Library (catalogue published 1918). 

The frankness with which Conybeare 
expressed liis opinions, while end caving 
him to liis friends, involved him in con¬ 
troversies. In 1904 he joined the Ration¬ 
alist Press Association, which published 
his Myth, Magic , and Morals, a Study of 
Christian Origins (1009); its somewhat 
cynical scepticism elicited a rejoinder 
from Dr. William Sunday [q.v.] in A Nero 
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MamVm (1909)7lBiit lie n.1 so attacked the 28 August 1850, the elder son of Frederic 
school which denies the historicity of William Skinner Coolidge, a merchant, of 
Jesus Christ in The Historical Christy pub- Boston, Massachusetts, by his wife, Elisa- 
jjshcd by the same society in 1014. John beth Neville Brevoort, who was of Dutch 
MacKinnon Robertson, a leading writer extraction. President Calvin Coolidge was 
of that school, was also a prominent a distant cousin. He was educated at 
member of the Rationalist Press Assoeia- St. Paul’s School, Concord, New Hamp- 
tion, which Conybearc quitted in lt>15, shire, XJ.S.A., at Elizabeth College, Guern- 
doubtlcss in consequence of the con- sey, and at Exeter College, Oxford. He 
troversy evoked by bis book. obtained a first class in modern history in 

When Alfred Dreyfus, an Alsatian Jew, 1873 and a second class in jurisprudence 
attached to the French general army staff, hi 1874. I-Ic was elected to a fellowship at 
had been declared guilty (1805) on the Magdalen College in 1875 and, remaining 
charge of delivering secret documents to unmarried, retained it until his death, 
Germany, Conybearc, having obtained which took place at Grindelwtdd 8 May 
private information about the affair, pub- 1028. A striking description of him near 
lislied in 1898 ft book in defence of Dreyfus the end of his life is given by Henry 
—The Dreyfus Case —-which attracted notice Bordeaux in Les Jena.\ danger citx ( 1920 ). 
in both England and France. Although Coolidge lectured and taught foT some 
Dreyfus was retried and reconvicted in years in Oxford, and From 1880 to 1881 
the following year, he was immediately was professor of English history at St. 
‘pardoned’, but not reinstated until 19(Kb David’s College, Lampeter; but from 1885 
Soon after the outbreak of the Euro- Swiss pursuits claimed him almost 
pciui War in 1914, Conybearc, against the entirely. These included mountaineering 
ndvjcc of friends, wrote a letter in answer while his health allowed (for his training 
to Professor Kudo Meyer in which he in this pursuit he regarded himself as 
threw the blame for the outbreak of wax indebted to lm aunt, Miss Brevoort); the 
on Sir Edward Grey and Mr. Asquith, study of Swiss geography and history, 
This letter Meyer, then in New York, especially of routes and passes; and the 
published, in spite of a request from editorship and supervision of books on 
Conybeare to the contrary, The affair climbing and surveying. A List of the 
brought on Conybearc severe rebukes Writings (not being Reviews of Books) 
from the English press and alienated dating from 1868 to 161$ and relating to 
many of his friends. In 1917 he sold his die Alps or Sxuitzerhnul of W. A, li. Cool- 
Oxford house, and in 1021 took one at idge was compiled by Coolidge and 
Folkestone, still spending much of his privately printed in 1012; it occupies 
time in travel. In 101D he visited the some thirty-five pages. A paper in the 
United States in order to deliver the Oberlandisches Volksblall (Interlaken, 20 
Lowell lectures at Harvard. He died at [sic] August 1920) in honour of his 
Folkestone 9 January 1924, His valuable seventieth birthday gives an account of 
collection of Armenian books was given his achievement as n climber and of his 
after his death to the London Library. first ascents, assigning to him, on the 
Conybeare was twice married: first, in authority of a privately printed pamphlet, 
1883 to Mary Emily (died 1880), second about 1,750 expeditions us having been 
daughter of Friedrich Max Muller, the carried out between 1805 and 1900, of 
philologist [q.v.]; she assisted him in which some 900 involved high ascents, 
translating R. H. Lotze’s Outlines of a He received recognition from the gco- 
Philosophy of Religion (1892); secondly, graphical and historical societies and 
in 1388 to Jane IVlacdowcll, by whom he Alpine clubs of many countries, 
had one son and one daughter. Coolidge’s residence in Switzerland, 

[A. C. Clark and J. Ucrnlel Harris, F. C. ' vt 'i <:h (,w:l, I )ie<1 every summer after he 
Conybeare, 1850-1621, in Proceedings of the had grown up, and wus continuous, except 
British Academy, vol. xi, 1923-5; /tone ties for ona short visit to England fn Septan- 
Mudes AnntUiicnncs (containing bibliography her 11)01, for the last twenty-nine years 
of Cony bea re’s writings, extracts from reviews, of his life, and his rather small output on 
aiul portrait), vol. vi, fuse. 2, Paris, 1920.] subjects unconnected with Swiss nioun- 

D. 8 . Malujolioutu. tains has led to his being regarded only as 

a mount ameer. But his historical work is 
COOLIDGE, WILLIAM AUGUSTUS of high quality. His meticulous regard for 
BREVQQRT (1850-T92G), mountaineer accuracy of detail made it hard for him 
and historian, was born near New York to satisfy himself , This went so far that 
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he dismissed an important and scholarly 
hook as ‘worthless’ on the ground that 
in it L Grenoble’ was printed with an accent. 
An editor once allowed him to review a 
study of his own for which no other 
competent critic could be found, and he 
increased the reputation of the journal 
by his severe exposure of certain minute 
errors which he thus took the opportunity 
of correcting. 

Coolidge was ordained deacon in 1882 
and priest in 1888. His known, though 
rarely expressed, theological opinions were 
those of a decided high churchman; and 
for a good many years, between 1883 and 
1800, lie regularly, when at Oxford, acted 
as honorary curate at South litnkscy. He 
chose a manner of life which made it for 
long intervals diflicult to perform clerical 
functions; but those who came into 
contact with him at times of cmotionnl 
experience could have no doubt as to 
ills religious feeling or as to the value 
of the spiritual help which it enabled him 
to give. 

[Private information; personal knowledge. 
Further details will be found in Magdalen 
College Record 1 1D34.] P, V. M. Beneckis. 

COOPER, JAMES (1840-1922), Scot¬ 
tish divine, was horn at Elgin 13 February 
IMG, the eldest son of John Alexander 
Cooper, merchant, afterwards farmer at 
Spynie, Elgin. His mother, Ann, daughter 
of James Stephen, of Old Keith, was 
descended from the Gordons and Stuarts 
of Birkenburn. Educated at Elgin Acad¬ 
emy and at Aberdeen University, where 
he graduated M.A. in 1867, Cooper was 
licensed to preach in 1871. In 1873 he was 
ordained to St, Stephen’s church, Droughty 
Ferry,in 1381 translated to the East Parish 
of St. Nicholas, Aberdeen, and in 1898 
appointed to the regius professorship of 
ecclesiastical history at Glasgow Univer¬ 
sity. 

During his parochial ministry Cooper 
was indefatigable ns pastor and preacher. 
At Aberdeen he revived the daily service, 
disused since the seventeenth century; he 
was also the first to institute a women’s 
guild. Deeply interested in ccclcsiology, 
he was instrumental in restoring the 
ancient St. Mary’s cluipel under the East 
Church; ns founder of the Aberdeen 
Ecdesiological Society he was father of 
the Scottish EccEesioIogical Society, of 
which he was four times president, and 
the Transactions of which he edited for 
many years. He also edited in 1888 the 
oliartulary of the East Church for the 


New Spalding Club, supplying a transla¬ 
tion and valuable liturgical notes. 

Reared under the shadow of Elgin 
Cathedral and Spynic Castle (once the 
bishop of Moray’s palace), Cooper early 
acquired 7.eal for catholic orthodoxy nnd 
a certain attachment to episcopacy. He 
was the first secretary of the Scottish 
Church Society, founded in 1802 to ad¬ 
vance catholic doctrine, and lie eventually 
became the leader of the 4 Sco to-Catholic’ 
party, which desired to see in Scotland a 
church both national and catholic and a 
reunion that should include episcopacy. 
His proudest moment came in 1917 when, 
suspicions allayed and misunderstandings 
| removed, he was elected moderator of 
the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland. 

As professor, Cooper exercised a re¬ 
markable personal inlhiencc over pupils 
and students by reason of his sincere and 
pious character; his cultured mind, varied 
interests, nnd affectionate nature brought 
him also a large circle of friends. He pub¬ 
lished many sermons, addresses, and 
pamphlets for the times, and was n fre¬ 
quent contributor to this Dictionary. 
He received the freedom of Elgiu (1017) 
and honorary degrees from the universi¬ 
ties of Dublin (1909), Oxford (1922), and 
Glasgow (1922). lie died at Elgin 27 
December 1922, and is buried in Urqu- 
lmrt churchyard. 

Cooper married in 1912 Margaret, eldest 
daughter of George Williamson, funner 
at Slicmpston in Moray; they had no 
children. 

[II. J. Wofchcrspoon, James Cooper, a 
Memoir, 1926; W. Fulton in The Aberdeen, 
University Review, March 1028.] 

NY. Fulton. 

CORBETT, Sin JULIAN STAFFORD 
(1854-1922), naval historian, was the 
second son of Charles Joseph Corbett, 
architect, of Thames Ditton, Surrey, by 
his wife, Elizabeth, daughter of Philip 
Henry Byrne, of London. He was born 
at Imber Court, Thames Ditton, 12 
November 1854, and was educated at 
Marlborough and Trinity College, Cam¬ 
bridge, where he gained a first class in the 
law tripos in 1875. In 1879 he was called 
to the bar by the Middle Temple, and 
continued to practise for live years, 
although the work from the first appears 
to have been irksome. In 1882 he aban¬ 
doned it and, having private means, 
travelled extensively, visiting among 
other places India and the United States. 
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In 188G Corbett found in fiction an outlet Cadiz, 1506 . On the strength of work 
for literary ability which in his Cambridge already completed Corbett wns appointed 
days had occasioned remark. His first in 1002 lecturer in history to the Royal 
novel was The Fall of Asgard, and this Naval War College, just established at 
was quickly followed by For God and Greenwich, and in 1903 was selected to 
Gold (1887) and Kophetua the Thirteenth deliver the Ford lectures at Oxford. In 
(1889). By a natural process he was 1004 lie presented the substance of the 
drawn towards biography, contributing research which his two new spheres of 
to the ‘English Men of Action’ series the work had involved in England in the 
life of Monk in 1889, and in the following Mediterranean , 1603-17U , a comprehend 
year Drake. It would, however, be a mis' sive study of naval strategy. Naval tae- 
takc to suppose that these volumes helped tics next engaged his attention, and for 
to shape his subsequent career. In 1895 the centenary of Trafalgar (1005) lie 
he reverted to liction, iris next novel being prepared for the Navy Records Society 
A Business in Great Waters . u volume which he called Fighting Instruc- 

During this, the formative period of his Hons, 1530-1816, a collection of documents 
life, Corbett continued to travel, visiting illustrating the art of handling battlc- 
Norway frequently, and almost invariably fleets in the days of sail. But at the War 
spending the winter in Home. It was his College it was strategy rather than tactics 
taste for sport and travel that induced that his audiences required, and in 190T 
him in 1890 to accompany the Dongola he completed another notable contribu- 
expeditioa as special correspondent of the tion to the subject, England in the Seven- 
Poll Mall Gazette. His experiences were YearsMYor, a book which, uiotc than any 
much less exciting than he had anticipated, of its precursors, demonstrated the true 
but the campaign undoubtedly set him relationship of naval power and national 
thinking about the conduct of war as a policy. 

subject for his pen. In 1898 he produced In 1008, nlmost by way of relaxation, 
his first serious contribution to historical Corbett edited for the Navy Records 
literature, Drake and the Tudor Navy. Society volumes dealing with Views of the 
Corbett had already written two novels Batiks of the Third Dutch War and Signals 
on this theme as well as a biography, and and Instructions , 1776-1794, the latter a 
the choice was natural enough; but his supplement to his Fighting Instructions. 
experiences as a war correspondent had He found time, also, to write numerous 
changed his outlook, and the two volumes articles and pamphlets, one of which, The 
may be taken as inaugurating a new Capture of Private Properly at Sea , was 
chapter in his life. lie was not quite sure, reprinted by A. T. Malian in Some Neg- 
however, that he was pursuing the right levied Aspects of Wctr (1907). But at this 
course, even though his researches had time Corbett was chiefly engaged upon a 
brought him into touch with the Navy new study. The Campaign of Trafalgar , 
Records Society, recently founded by Sir published in 1910. This, his most impor- 
John Knox Laughton [q.v.], who had per- taut work so far, disappointed the review- 
suarled him to edit a volume connected with ers, who were expecting a controversial 
Drake, Papers Relating to the Navy during treatment of Nelson’s tactics and received 
the Spanish War , 1585-1587 (1808). At what may be called the first staff history 
forty-live Corbett was hesitating whether of a naval campaign. The welcome which 
to follow his own preference and resume the book received from naval odicers in- 
thcroleof the novelist or yield to the counsel duced Corbett in the following year to 
of his friends and stand for parliament, present the essence of his doctrine in 
when his marriage in 1809 with Edith, Some Principles of Maritime Strategy', 
only daughter of George Alexander, cotton while a paper on ‘Staff Histories’ which 
manufacturer, of Manchester, enabled him he read to the International Congress of 
to make up his mind. At his wife’s request Historical Studies in 1913 was reprinted 
he decided to devote himself to serious in Naval and Military Essays (1914), the 
historical writing. first volume of a scries which was inter¬ 

file first fruit of this decision was The ruptecl by the War. At this time (1919) 
Successors of Drake (1900), which may be he was editing for the Navy Records 
regarded as continuing and concluding Private Papers of George , second Earl 
his work on the Tudor navy, although two Spencer, which threw a flood of new light 
years later (1902) he edited for the Navy on naval administration in Nelson’s day; 
Records Society Sir William Slyngsbic’s and on the appearance of the second 
contemporary Relation of the Voyage to volume he was awarded the Cliesney gold 
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medal by the Royal United Service Insti- CORELLI,MARIE (pseudonym), nove- 

tution (1914). ist. [See Mackay, Maiiy.] 

When the European War broke out, Cor¬ 
bett offered his services to the Admiralty CORYNDON* Sin ROBERT THORNE 
and, in addition to organizing a bureau for (1870-1925), South African administrator, 
the collection of material for the history was born at Queenstown, Cape Colony, 
of the struggle at sea, wrote pamphlets for 2 April 1870, the eldest son of Selby 
the enlightenment of neutrals and sup- Coryndon, solicitor, of Plymouth, Devon, 
plied tabular statements of historical and of ItimberJey, Cape Colony, by his 
parallels for the assistance of tlie naval wife, Emily, daughter of Charles Ilcnry 
staff. In 1917 he was knighted. Caldecott, of Gmhanistown, Cape Colony, 

Shortly before the War Corbett bad a member of the legislative assembly of 
undertaken to write an official history of that colony. Coryndon was educated at 
the naval campaigns of 1904-1005- this St. Andrew’s College, Grahamstown, and 
was completed in 1915 under the title at Cheltenham College. It was intended 
Maritime Opera do ns in the Russo-Japa- that he should follow his father’s proles- 
nese War (for official use). The experience sion of the law, and with that object he 
which he gained in the compilation of this returned to South Africa at the age of 
work was invaluable. It showed him what nineteen (1889) in order to serve his articles 
was needed in the way of sources, and in with Ms uncle’s firm, Caldecott and Bell, of 
conjunction with liis labours at the war Kimberley. 

bureau accelerated the writing of Naval Of fine physique and ready for any kind 
Operations, the official history of the of adventure, Coryndon was hired from 
European War at sea. The first volume office-work by rumours of the great 
appeared in 1920, and the second, carrying schemes of Cecil Rhodes [q.v.J for explora¬ 
tive narrative down to the resignation of tion and development in the north under 
Lord Fislier, appeared in the following the charter recently granted by the Im- 
year. In 1921 Corbett delivered the Creigh- penal government to the newly formed 
ton lecture at King’s College, London, British South Africa Company. He was 
sketching in outline the subject which lie one of the twelve young Kimberley men 
had put aside to deal with the Russo- who were chosen to form the nucleus of 
Japanese War and to which he always a civil service in the territories which 
hoped to return—‘Napolcion and the Rhodes was planning to annex, and who 
British Navy after Trafalgar’ (published were sent by him to Matching, there to 
in the Quarterly Review, April 1022). But be attached temporarily to the Bcchuana 
his plans were denied fruition; for he died border police as troopers. The rough and 
quite suddenly at Stopliam, Sussex, 21 ready life of a frontiersman satisfied 
September 1922, leaving one son and one Corymlon’s craving for an open air cxis- 
daughter. He had just completed a third fence, and developed in him those powers 
volume of Naval Operations, containing of observation and quick decision which 
his account of the battle of Jutland, and were to stand him in such good stead 
this was printed posthumously (1023). during the career that lay before him. 

Corbett lind a natural bent for anti- He and his companions, who later be- 
qunrian pursuits, collected rare books and came known as ‘Rhodes’s Apostles’, were 
manuscripts bearing on his chosen themes, transferred to the pioneer column which 
and wrote in a cultured and arresting entered ftlashonaland in June 1890, and 
style; but left to himself, he would hardly were present when the Union Jack was 
have devoted himself so whole-heartedly hoisted at Fort Salisbury on 14 September 
to naval history. There was as much of the of that year. He made the first survey 
philosopher in him as the historian. It was and drawings of the famous Zimbabwe 
the good fortune of his country that he had ruins near Victoria, and presently became 
not committed himself to any definite line a clerk in the government survey depart- 
of inquiry when, at the opening of the new ment at Salisbury, now the capital oi 
century, the Royal Naval War College was Southern Rhodesia, 
instituted and, finding in him the instrii- Oilicc routine, however, did not appeal 
ment it needed, inspired the series of mono- to Coryndon. In 1892 he took up big- 
graplis and histories which won for his game hunting professionally, and secured 
original genius a wide measure of esteem, two white rhinoceroses, one of which is 

[Letters mid papers in possession of the now in the Natural History Museum, 
family; personal knowledge.] South Kensington, and the other in the 

G. A. It. Callender, Cape Town Museum. On the outbreak oi 
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the Mfttabele War in 1803, he joined the settlement. He built wisely and well; 
Salisbury Horse, and served as a sergeant upon the foundations which lie laid has 
under Major P, W. Forbes. After the war, since arisen the prosperous crown colony 
he drove a post-cart between Salisbury of Northern Rhodesia. Meanwhile, affairs 
and Kimberley, and on one occasion in Swaziland had reached a critical stage, 
Rhodes was his passenger. The upshot of the Swazis liad become thoroughly out of 
this meeting was that Rhodes, who was hand, and rebellion was openly talked, 
always attracted by men of the true Coryndon was appointed resident com- 
pioneer type, engaged Coryndon as his missioner there in 1907, and quicldy gained 
private secretary.He accompanied Rhodes the respect and trust of Europeans and 
to England during the parliamentary in- natives alike. To him is mainly due the 
quiry into the Jameson Raid (1890). lie regeneration of Swaziland. In 1914j while 
returned to Rhodesia to take part in the still resident commissioner of Swaziland, 
suppression of the Matubele rebel lion of he was appointed chairman of a commis- 
1890 which Rhodes brought to so drama- sion appointed by the Colonial Office to 
tic a conclusion in the Matoppo hills, rcporl upon the native reserves of South- 
With the pacification of the Matabcle ern Rhodesia. Ilis sympathy with the 
and Mashona tribes, Rhodes turned his natives, and his knowledge of their cus- 
nttention to the vast territories which lay toms and mode of living, enabled him to 
north of the Zambesi river, and in 1S97 propose a scheme of settlement upon 
chose Coryndon to be the first British which the successful native policy of 
resident and British South Africa Coin- Southern Rhodesia to-day is mainly based, 
pany’s representative with Lewanika, the Coryndon stayed in Swaziland until Jnmi- 
parainount chief of the Rurot.se and other ary 1013, when he was appointed resident 
tribes inhabiting the Upper Zambesi basin, commissioner of Basutoland. There he 
The choice was a good one. During his remained for under two years, but even 
association with Rhodes Coryndon had in that short time be left his mark by 
assimilated much of that great man’s greatly improving means of eominunica- 
broad outlook and dream of empire, and lion and the natives’ standard of living, 
this, added to a hard life in the veldt, In 11)17 Coryndon was appointed gover- 
had made him the practical, purposeful nor and commander-in-chief of Uganda, 
man he showed himself to be throughout He lmd to deal with dilhcult racial and 
his administrative career. Coryndon pro- economic problems, and owed his great 
cccded to Lewanika’s capital, Lealui, ac- success to his policy of safeguarding and 
companied only by his secretary, Frank promoting the welfare of the natives, 
Worthington, and five policemen from whilst not losing sight of the interests of 
Southern Rhodesia. Lewanika, who ex- the white settlers or the legitimate claims 
pcctcd to receive a resident wi th an of the Indians. He encouraged the cultiva- 
imposing retinue, was disappointed, and tion of cotton by native small -ho ldev.s, 
his suspicions were aroused by Coryndon’s stabilized the rnte of exchange, and in- 
additional role of British South Africa auguvated a legislative council. In 1922 
Company’s representative. However, by lie was appointed governor and comman- 
his personality, firmness, and fair dealing, der-in-chicf of Kenya Colony and high 
Coryndon won the full confidence, not commissioner of Zanzibar. Here he found 
only of Lewanika and the Barotsc, but European, Indian, and native interests in 
also of the many tribes subject to them, conflict, and was called upon to reconcile 
He concluded a far-reaching agreement them. Again his efforts met with marked 
with the chief, which was mainly instru- success, but bis sudden death at Nairobi 
mental in bringing North-Western Rhode- on 11) February 1925 brought to an end a 
sia definitely within the sphere of the remarkable career of thirty-live strenu- 
British South Africa Company’s influence, our years spent in the service of his 
In 1900 Coryndon was appointed ad- country, 
ministrator of North-Western Rhodesia, Coryndon married in 1909 Phyllis Mary, 
a post which he held until 1907. During daughter of James Worthington, of Lowes- 
his comparatively short term of office he toft, Suffolk, and had three sons and one 
enrolled a native police force, established daughter. He was made C.M.G. in 1911 
law and order, opened communications and K.C.M.G. in 1019. He was also a 
with the south and north, organized a commander of the Belgian order of Leo- 
civil service, subdivided the country into pold. 
administrative districts, and made it safe [Personal knowledge.] 
for travel, legitimate trade, and land- F. V* Woutuington. 
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COURTNEY, "WILLIAM LEONARD | assistant to 1\ 11. sTlSscott, who was th^ 
(1850-1028), philosopher and journalist, editing the FovlnigJdly, Divided between 
was born at Poona 5 January 1850, the Ins devotion to philosophy and the call 
youngest son and child in the family of of a wider sphere, he accepted in 1800 a 
three sons and three daughters of William post on the staff of the Daily Telegraph, 
Courtney, of the Indian civil service, by his where he joined a group of able men, 
wife, Aim Edwardes, daughter of Captain including (Sir) John Merry Lc Sage, 
Edward Scott, R.N., of Hocgardcn House, Henry Duff Traill, and Edward Levy- 
Plymouth. His early years were pro- Lawson (afterwards Lord Burnham), 
foundly influenced by his eldest sister, from whom he learned much. He left 
Emily (Minnie), a remarkable woman, many friends, not only in New College, 
Educated at Somersetshire College, Bath, which he had served with distinction, ro¬ 
under the Rev. Hay Sweet Escott, a taming there his fellowship foT life, but in 
stimulating teacher, lie was elected scholar Oxford generally, chief among them being 
of University College, Oxford, the vigo- Edward Armstrong and Thomas Case, 
rous life of which he enjoyed from 18 G 8 In Fleet Street Courtney worked for 
to 1872. After first classes in classical thirty-eight years, writing general articles, 
moderations (1870) and lilerae humanious and becoming in the mid-’nineties chief 
(1872) he won a fellowship at Merton dramatic critic and literary editor of the 
College in the latter year, and shared the Daily Telegraph, a post which he held 
society of MancLeU Creighton, William until 1925, writing the weekly 'Book of 
Wallace, R. J. Wilson, Andrew Lang, and the clay 1 , and always keeping in touch 
Francis Herbert Bradley among the fcl- with dramatic, literary, nncl general 
lows. In I8TS Courtney was appointed society, at the Garrick Chib (joined 1801), 
headmaster of his old school, Somerset- the Beefsteak Club (joined 1S9G), and else- 
shire College, and in the following year where. His scholarly training and dra- 
(1874) married Cordelia Blanche, daughter matic experience, his wide interests and 
of Commander LionelPlace,R,N.,by whom resource in emergency, made him a first- 
lie had four sons and three daughters. rate journalist. In 1800-1891 he edited 
Courtney returned to Oxford in 1870, Murray's Magazine, but he found His 
having been elected to a fellowship and great opportunity when he became editor 
tutorship in philosophy at New College, of the Fortnightly Itcview in 1894. He kept 
where he remained until 1890. His Icc- it at ft high level both on the literary 
turcs, especially those on Plato’s Republic, and the political side to the end of his 
were remarkable for their excellent form life, editing it with sympathy and judge- 
and clear presentation of philosophical ment, and a wise regard for the highest 
problems, and many distinguished pupils interest of the public. lie had an uncom- 
acknowlcdged their debt to his teaching, mon flair for choosing subjects and writers, 
Married life was beginning at the uni vet- find delighted in encouraging new talent, 
sity, and the Courtneys with their social For many years he was chairman of the 
gifts and dramatic talent played an active publishing firm of Chapman & Hall, 
part in it. Meanwhile he was writing Courtney’s first wife died in 1907, ancl in 
on philosophy and, with Jowett’s help, 1911 he married Janet Elizabeth Hogarth, 
promoting the foundation of the New an old pupil and friend, daughter of the 
Theatre and assisting in the production Rev. George Hogarth, vicar of Barton-on- 
of the Agamemnon in Bftlliol College hall Humber, Lincolnshire, and sister of David 
in 1880 and of the early plays of the George Hogarth [q.v.]. She had through- 
Oxford University Dramatic Society, out been his assistant on the Fortnightly, 
founded in IBM.. In this latter enterprise and had done valuable work in the Bank oi 
lie was associated with amateurs who later England, for The Times Book Club, and on 
achieved fame—-Arthur Bourchier [q.v.], the Encyclopedia BriUmmcu. From this 
Ernest Holman Clark, and Harry Irving, time forward she shared his life ns editor 
whose father, (Sir) Henry Irving, Courtney and journalist, to the great happiness of 
brought to lecture in Oxford in 1880. He both. 

was treasurer of the University Boat Club, Although Courtney gave up writing on 
and a conspicuous figure on the tow-path, philosophy after leaving Oxford, philo- 
This versatility possibly stood in the w&y sophy and religion remained always near 
of his reputation as a philosopher. his heart, and most of his writing had a 

Courtney was already writing for the serious note, the outcome of a sane out- 
World and for the Fortnightly llcvieiv and look and a high ideal. His influence did 
Edinburgh Reviciv , and in 1882 he became much to keep journalism steady at a time 
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of shifting standards. Ilis philosophical contributor to the Quarterly Review and 
studies, The Metaphysics of John Stuart other periodicals, and in 1882 he published 
Mill (1070), Studies in Philosophy (1882), a Life of Szoifl . There followed The Slate 
and Constructive Ethics (1880), were pub- and Education (1880 ), Selections from Swift 
lislied in his Oxford period. These, to- (1803), English Prose Selections (1892- 
gather with his articles in the Edinburgh 1803), and A Century of Scottish History 
Review, won recognition from good judges. (1901), the last written almost entirely at 
Of his later books, collected from his night, between the hours of 11 p.m, and 
articles or written ns holiday studies, the 2.30 n.m. In 1006 lie was returned to 
most original was The Feminine Hole in parliament in the conservative interest as 
Fiction (1904). His plays had little sue- one of the two members for the universi- 
cess. ties of Glasgow and Aberdeen. Books 

Courtney had a tali and striking figure, belonging to this period were Impressions 
resembling a soldier more than a pliiloso- of India (1008) and a Life of Edward, First 
pher. A portrait of him by Sir Hubert Earl of Clarendon (1011). After the four 
von Heikomer at New College is like him, Scottish universities were combined into 
but hardly does justice to his force of a single constituency in 1018, he retained 
character. He was always a genial com- his seat as one of their three representa- 
panion and a loyal friend. He died in tives, und he was still a member when he 
London 1 November 1928. died in London 12 April 1927, A privy 

[The Times, 2 November 1028; .Timet Court- emincHlcwship was conferred on him in 
ney, The Making 0/ an Editor, IV. L, Cottifncj/, UIlc l a baronetcy in 

1850-1928, mb; W. L. Courtney, The l J as~ Ci'ailc’s conspicuous success as fl civil 
sing Hour, 1D25; personal knowledge.] servant was not surprising, £ot he had a 

P. E. Matii c son. real aptitude for business and much 

practical sagacity, while his golden rule 
COWDRAY, first Viscount (1853- of ‘Look ahead* made him a master in 
1927), contractor. [Sec Pbauson, IVeet- the art of correspondence. Tcmpcrftincn- 
man Dickinson.] tally irascible, he did not always had it 

easy to appreciate an opposite point of 
CRAIK, Sin HENRY, first baronet view. But, if local administrators were 
(1846-1927), civil servant, politician, and sometimes prone to grumble at his l dic- 
nian of letters, wus born in Glasgow 18 tutorial 1 methods, their underlying respect 
October 1846, the fifth son and the ninth for his strong and capable guidance was 
of the ten children of the Rev. James never shaken. In his relations with his 
Craik, D.D., minister of St. George’s official chiefs he was a model of discretion 
church, Glasgow, and at one time modern- and loyalty, and consequently his advice 
tor of the Church of Scotland, by his wife, i came to carry more and more weight with 
Margaret, daughter of Walter Grieve, successive governments, whatever their 
merchant, of Leith. From the high school political complexion, 
of his native city he passed in 1300 to the When Craik laid down the reins of office, 
university. In 1865 a Snell exhibition his influence had reached its zenith. Dc- 
took him to Ilnlliol College, Oxford, where spite liis well-stocked mincl and his ripe 
he gained a first class in classical modem- experience, widened in later years by 
tions (1867) and two years later a second visits to South Africa (1903), Egypt and 
class in liter a e humaniorcs and a first class the Sudan (1907), India (1907-1908), and 
in law and modern history. In 1870 lie Canada (1012), lie never overcame the 
was appointed a junior examiner in the disability attaching to one who begins 
Education Department, and in due course parliamentary life at sixty with no pra¬ 
wns promoted to the senior grade (187S), vions practice in public speaking. More- 
His real opportunity, however, came in over, his relatively independent position 
1885, when the control of Scottish cduca- as a university member induced a harden- 
tion was entrusted to a reorga nized com- ingofhis innate conservatism. He sturdily 
mittoc of the Privy Council. ITc was refused to move with the times or to abate 
chosen for the secretaryship, and he con- his dislike of new-fangled devices from 
tinued to occupy the post with great type-writing machines to Cabinet seerc- 
distinetion until he quitted the service in tnriates, arid he frequently chafed at 
1904. In the interval he had been created having to stand idly by when his leaders 
a C.D. (1887) and then a K.C.B. (1807). preferred concessions and compromises to 
Busy ns lie was, Craik had found leisure the courageous policies which he would 
for authorship. lie was a not infrequent himself have favoured. Nevertheless, the 
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evening of his days was happy. Of a most in India, General Sir Frederick Haines, 
likeable disposition, never forgetting a reported that ‘but for the coolness, deter- 
friend and never bearing a grudge, lie was mination, and gallantry of the highest 
popular in all quarters of the House of order, and the admirable conduct which 
Commons, of which he ultimately became Captain Creagh displayed, the detachment 
in years the oldest member. under his comma rid would, in all proba- 

Craik was a man of exceptionally strong bility, have been cut off and destroyed’, 
physique. His favourite recreation was Creagh also received the medal for this 
hunting, and almost to the last he kept campaign, was mentioned in dispatches, 
up the custom of taking morning exercise and awarded the brevet of major, 
in the Row. It was characteristic of him In 1682 Creagh was given command of 
that on the outbreak oF war in 1914, the jUerwara battalion. Passing on to the 
although then verging on seventy, he was Indian StaPF Corps in 1880 lie was gazetted 
one of the lh-st to volunteer as a special major in that year, and two years later 
constable. When he retired in 1919 with joined the expedition which resulted in 
the rank of sergeant (H do not know that the annexation of the Zliob Valley, on the 
I ever valued any promotion more’), lie North-West Frontier (1884-1890). While 
was able to say that he had never missed still on the Indian Stall Corps he was 
n roll-call, except when detained at the promoted to lieutenant-colonel in 1892, 
House, and that he had been out in every and to colonel in 1.890, when he was ap- 
air-raid over London. pointed assistant quartermaster-general at 

Craik married in 1873 Fanny Esther Bombay. In 1899 he was promoted to 
(died 1928), daughter of Charles Diillicld, brigadier-general and became political rcsi- 
of Manchester, and had three sons. He dent and general oilicer in command at 
was succeeded as second baronet by his Aden. In 1900 he commanded the 2nd 
eldest son, George Lillie (1874-1929). brigade in the Chinn expedition, and in 

[Numerous autobiographical articles pub- the r ° llo ' vin £ general olticcr 

lislied in the Glasgow Herald between April conirnambng tiic British expeditionary 
1022 and May 1025; private information; force in China. 

personal knowledge.] G. Macdonald. Returning to India, Creagh was given 

com mand of a first-class dis trict and 

CREAGH, Sm GARRETT O’MOORE promoted major-general in 19011; in 1904 
(1848-1923), general, the seventh son of lie took over the command of the 5th 
Captain James Creagh, R.N., by his wife, division (Western army corps). In that 
Grace Emily, daughter of Garrett O’Moore, year lie was promoted lieutenant-general, 
of Cloghan Castle, co. Kerry, was born at and in 1906 passed on to the command 
Cahirbane, co. Clare, 2 April 1848. He of the 2nd division (Northern command), 
was educated privately and at the Royal In the following year he came home to 
Naval School, New Cross, and finally at England on special duty; in July he was 
the Royal Military College, Sandhurst, appointed military secretary at the India 
In 1806 lie was gazetted as an ensign to Ollicc, and in November promoted to the 
the 95th Foot (afterwards the Sherwood rank of full general. He held the India 
Foresters) and four years later transferred Office post until 1909, when lie was 
to the Indian army, taking up an appoint- appointed to succeed Lord Kitchener as 
ment on the Bombay Staff Corps as a commandcr-in-chief in India. In the five 
lieutenant. For nine years he remained on years o f his administration in India General 
the staff, and then, having been promoted Creagh had no outstanding innovations to 
to captain in 1873, he saw active service introduce; his predecessor had achieved 
in the Afghan War of 1879-1880. On 21 all that was required of reorganization, 
April 1870, at Kam Dukka, whither he and Creagh’s tenure of olhcc is marked by 
had been detached with a small force to the assimilation of the many military re- 
proteet the village against the Mohmands, forms which Kitchener, with the support 
he won tlie Victoria Cross. With only of the India Glfice turd the Wav Office, 
150 men he was repeatedly attacked by a had accomplished. 

force of 1,500, before which lie retired* to Creagh, who had been created K.C.B. 
a position in a near-by cemetery. Here he in 1902, was promoted G.CJL in 1009 ; in 
repulsed every effort of the enemy, until 1911 he received the G.C.S-I. and was 
relieved in the afternoon by another dc- made aide-de-catnp to King George V. He 
inch merit* Finally the Molimntids were married twice: first, in 1874 Mary Letitia 
charged and broken by a troop of the XOtli Longflcld (died 1876), daughter of John 
Bengal Lancers, The commander-in-chief Brereton, of Oldcourt, co. Tipperary; 
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secondly, in 1891 Elizabeth, daughter of 
Edward Reade, of Kelverton, Bucking¬ 
hamshire, by whom he had one son and 
one daughter. He died in London 0 August 
1923. 

[The Times, 10 August 1923; official 
records.] C. V. Owen. 

CROWE, Sin EYRE ALEXANDER 
BARRY WICIIART (1804-1026), diplo¬ 
mat, the third son of Sir Joseph Archer 
Crowe, the historian of painting [q.v.], by 
liis wife, Asta, daughter of Gustav von 
Barby, was born 30 July 1804 at Leipzig. 
He received his schooling at gymnasia at 
Diisseldorf and Berlin, subsequently pre¬ 
paring for the entrance examination of 
the Foreign Office at Wimbledon and in 
Baris (1881-1885). In 1885, when lie 
entered the Foreign Office as junior clerk, 
he was equally fluent in English, French, 
and German. 

At that time the junior clerks in the 
Foreign Office were allowed little initiative 
and little responsibility except for ollieial 
secrecy. Crowe's ambition was to be 
master of his profession. He devoted him¬ 
self to modern history, and in particular 
he acquired from State papers and from the 
Foreign Office records an intimate know¬ 
ledge of the course of British diplomacy, 
especially in the nineteenth century. In 
1890 he became a lieutenant in the first 
Volunteer battalion of the City of London 
Fusiliers and in 1894 was promoted cap¬ 
tain. He made himself a thoroughly 
competent officer and read widely in tire 
modern literature of tactics mid strategy, 
but after volunteering for active service 
during the South African Whir and failing 
to pass the medical examination he re¬ 
signed his commission in 11)02. His health 
was always precarious, but his physical 
weakness was overruled by n strong will, 
concealed by n courtesy and cheerfulness 
which gave him a peculiar charm, although 
his personal dignity and self-possession 
made an impression of hardness on those 
who were not admitted to intimacy. 

In 1898, on the death of ins father, 
Crowe ceased to reside in the Foreign 
Office, as he had done for some ten years, 
and went to live with ids mother in Chel¬ 
sea. His ability, industry, and knowledge 
had already marked him out among his 
colleagues. He usually spent his vacations 
at his father's house in Paris or at that of 
his uncle, Professor Carl Gerhnvdt, at Gtun- 
burg, in Baden, but except for occasional 
walking tours in England, France, and 
Germany he travelled little, though on 


one occasion he went as queen’s messenger 
to Constantinople. It was a great advan¬ 
tage to him that be enjoyed the freest 
confidence of German friends, although 
general aloofness from politics marked 
German scientific circles such as that of 
Gerhardt’s house at Gamburg, where 
Crowe wus attracted by Gcrhurdt’s eldest 
daughter, Clcma, widow of Eberhardt von 
Bonin. He married her in 1903, and she 
naturally came to share her husband’s 
thoughts and feelings, his political ideas 
and his English patriotism. 

During the years 1904 and 1905 Crowe 
took an active part in carrying out a 
scheme for the reorganization of the 
Foreign Office, one of the chief objects 
of which lie had much at heart, namely 
the increased responsibility of the junior 
members of the staff. He also advocated 
a reform by which each of the missions 
abroad is required to make an annual 
report on the policy of the country to 
which it is accredited. 

In January 1907 Crowe submitted to 
Sir Edward (afterwards Viscount) Grey a 
‘Memorandum on the present state of 
British relations with France and Ger¬ 
many' (printed in British Documents on 
\ihe Origins of the War, vol. iii), in which 
he traced the history of those relations 
and showed the trend of German policy 
towards domination over Europe. He 
held thot Bismarck’s overbearing policy 
towards England had aimed at forcing 
her into becoming the subordinate ally of 
Germany; that it had been continued by 
Prince Billow in order to estrange France 
from England; and that it ought to be 
met not by concessions but by The most 
unbending determination to uphold British 
rights and interests in every part of the 
globe'. Such a policy adopted in the past 
towards France had brought about a 
rapprochement between the two countries. 
Friendly relations with Germany were 
most desirable and could be attained in 
no other way. Crowe’s memorandum made 
a great impression upon Sir Edward Grey, 
who submitted it to the prime minister 
and his principal colleagues. 

In the following May Crowe acted as 
secretary to the British delegation at the 
second Feacc Conference i\t The Hague. 
IIis services were recognized by the award 
of the C.B. In 1998 Vie was a British dele¬ 
gate at the International Maritime Con¬ 
ference held in London > a t w hi eh was drawn 
up the abortive Declaration of London, in¬ 
tended as a codification of international 
law in regard to maritime warfare. Crowe's 
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object was to safeguard every principle 
of vital importance to Great Britain and to 
oppose every proposal -which would ham¬ 
per her in the event of war. He secured 
the acceptance of all those points to which 
the British Admiralty attached impor¬ 
tance ; but after the Declaration had been 
approved by the conference, it was severely 
criticized by unotTicial naval experts. The 
Admiralty made these criticisms its own, 
arid they were echoed in parliament, with 
the result that the Declaration was never 
ratified. Crowe could at least feel that the 
failure was in no way attributable to him. 
In 1011 Crowe acted as British agent in 
the arbitration at The Hague between the 
British find French governments in the 
Savarlcar case. I-Ic succeeded in winning 
the ease, which raised important questions 
of international law, by his broad and 
masterly statement of the facts. He was 
then created ICCJVLG,, and in January 
1012 became assistant under-secretary of 
state for foreign affairs, 

In the crisis brought about by the Aus¬ 
trian ultimatum to Serbia in July 1914, 
Crowe promptly grasped the whole situa¬ 
tion. His views arc recorded in minutes 
which have been published [British Docu -, 
ments on the Origins of the War , vol. xi], | 
He wrote on 25 July: ‘Our interests arc 
tied up with those of France and Russia 
in this struggle, which is not for the 
possession of Scrviu, but one between 
Germany aiming at a political dictator¬ 
ship in Europe, and the Powers who 
desire to retain individual freedom. If wc 
can help to avoid a conflict by showing 
our naval strength, ready to be instantly 
used, it would be wrong not to make the 
effort.* On 27 July he pointed out that 
Austria’s mobilization would necessarily 
be followed by that of Russia, Germany, 
and France, and therefore that ‘within 
twenty-four hours His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment will be faced with the question 
whether, in a quarrel so imposed by 
Austria on an unwilling France, Great 
Britain will stand idly aside or take sides 1 . 
On 31 July lie wrote: ‘If and when it is 
certain that France and Russia cannot 
avoid the war, and are going into it, my 
opinion, for what it is worth, is that 
British interests require us to take our 
place beside them as allies, and in that 
ease our intervention should be immediate 
and decided. 1 The same day, in a memo¬ 
randum for Sir Edward Grey, he wrote: 
‘The argument that there is no written 
bond binding us to France is strictly 
correct. There is no contractual obliga¬ 


tion. But the Entente has been made, 
strengthened, put to the test, and cele¬ 
brated in a manner justifying the belief 
that a moral bond was being forged. The 
whole policy of the Entente can have no 
meaning if it docs not signify that in a 
just quarrel England would stand by her 
friends. 1 

Some time before the crisis Crowe bad 
drawn up a plan, with a view to the possi¬ 
bility of war, for at once seizing German 
ships in British ports. When the War 
came, be was able, though not easily, to 
persuade the government to carry it out. 
Of his services during and after the War 
there is at present no accessible record; but 
it is certain that they were constant and 
increasingly important. In the autumn of 
1915 he was attached in a section of the 
press on the ground of his German con¬ 
nexions; but his integrity and position in 
the public service were vindicated in the 
House of Commons by Sir Edward Grey 
and in the House of Lords by Lord Robert 
Cecil. 

In 1919 Crowe was one of the British 
plenipotentiaries at the Peace Conference 
at Versailles. In November 1920 hebccnmc 
permanent under-secretary of state for 
foreign affairs, that is, professional head of 
the Foreign Ollice—the position which, 
from the age of seventeen, had been the 
object of his ambition. Ilis constant advice 
and assistance wcic so highly valued by the 
ministers whom he served in this capacity 
—Lord Curzon, Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, 
and Sir Austen Chamberlain—and he was 
so entirely devoted to his duties, that he 
denied himself the holidays indispensable 
for his health. When at length, in April 
1025, he went for a brief rest to Swan age, 
it was too lute; he died there 28 April 
after a few days 1 illness. He had one son 
and three daughters. 

Sir J, W. Hcadlam-Morley, the histori¬ 
cal adviser to the Foreign Office, wiio had 
exceptional opportunities of studying 
Crowe’s work, wrote of him Hint he was 
‘one of the moat distinguished public ser¬ 
vants of the time’; the study of his 
minutes and memoranda revealed ‘the 
remarkable faculty of seeing and stating 
the essential points in a highly complex 
and difficult situation, the quickness ami 
sureuess of judgement and expression, the 
power of bringing his exceptional know¬ 
ledge and experience to bear upon the 
particular problem with which he had to 
deal, and, above all, the intense feeling of 
responsibility and the single-minded devo¬ 
tion to the honour of Ills country 1 [British 
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Documents, xi, pp- vii-viii]. The feelings 
of those who knew him were expressed by 
the prime minister, Mr. Baldwin, wV id, 
after hearing of Crowe’s death, said: 4 We 
have lost the ablest servant of the Crown.’ 

[G. P. Gooch and II. W, V. Tcmpcrlcy, 
British Documents on the Origins of (he IVbr, 
1898-1914, voIs. iii, xi, 1027-1928; private 
inform a tion; personal knowledge.] 

S. WmKINSON. 

CURZON, GEORGE NATHANIEL, 
Marquess Curzon op Kf.dleston (1859- 
1925), statesman, was born at Hedies ton 
Hall, Derbyshire, 11 January 1859. He 
was the eldest of the eleven children, four 
sons and seven daughters, of the Rev. 
Alfred Nathaniel Holden Curzon, fourth 
Baron Scarsdnle, rector of Kcdlesion, by his 
wife, Blanche, daughter of Joseph Pock- 
lington Scnhousc, of Netherhah, Mary- 
port, Cumberland. His father was of a re¬ 
served disposition, and his mother died 
when lie was sixteen. The formative in¬ 
fluences in his curly life were those of his 
governess, Miss Paramnn, and a private 
schoolmaster of the name of Dunbar, The 
discipline of Miss Pamman, at times fero¬ 
cious, Iter exaggerated insistence on pre¬ 
cision of detail, her morbid parsimony, her 
frequent injustice, while strengthening the 
combative qualities in Curzon, did not en¬ 
courage the more gentle or elastic elements 
in his nature. At the age of ten lie left the 
bleak nurseries of Kcdleston for the private 
school of the Rev. Cowley Powlcs at 
Wixenford in Hampshire. Here again he 
was exposed to a strong and violent nature, 
and the harsh lessons learned from Miss 
Paraman, which during the holidays that 
lady would instil anew, were confirmed for 
him by the cramming of the assistant 
master, Mr. Dunbar. I-Iis capacity for 
acquiring knowledge was fully displayed 
during his three years at Wixenford. He 
became head of the school, and in his last 
term he carried off five prizes. Already at 
the age of twelve bis letters had a touch of 
Gibbon. 

In 1872 Curzon left Wixenford for Eton, 
where he remained until 1878. His first 
tutor was Mr. Wolley Dod; during his 
later years he was under tile charge of 
Mr. E. D. Stone. His career at Eton was 
one of almost unbroken success. By 1877 
he had risen to the position of captain of 
the Oppidans, was a member of ‘ Pop \ lmd 
carried off seventeen prizes and been ‘sent 
up for good’ twenty-three times, was on 
the ‘select’ for the Newcastle scholarship, 
and was president of the Literary Society. 


The precocity of Curzon at Eton liad 
manifested itself in many forms. The in¬ 
fluence of Oscar Browning ppv.p who took 
him in the holidays to France and Italy, 
developed an early taste for history and 
for the historical, rather than the aesthetic, 
aspects of art. Already as an Eton boy he 
had begun, with that acquisitive instinct 
which never left him, to collect objects of 
interest and value* His love of rhetoric, 
both oral and written, was much encour¬ 
aged by his proficiency in the Literary 
Society and at Speeches’, and from his 
Eton cIuj's dated his abiding delusion that 
words, as the vehicle of thought, were 
more important than the thought itself. 
The doctrine of precision inculcated by 
Miss Paramari and Mr. Dunbar thus fused, 
towards his seventeenth year, with the 
doctrine of verbal elegance inculcated by 
Oscar Browning. 

While still at Eton Curzon became 
absorbed, as the result of a chance lecture 
by Sir James Stephen, with a passion for 
the magnificent mystery of the East, The 
cold religion of Kcdleston Hall had ap¬ 
pealed only to his sense of fear and doom. 
This was no small constituent in his char- 
1 actor, and there was always about him 
a touch of Calvinism. But the emotional 
I aspects of his religion, which might in 
other c ire must an ccs have driven him to¬ 
wards the Roman Catholic Church, blended 
with his passion for travel and his almost 
mystic acceptance of the Oriental. Curzon’s 
enthusiasm for Asia was, in its essence, 
a reaction against the chill protestantjsm 
of Kcdleston. In other words it was a 
‘religious 1 passion. 

In 1878 Curzon was assailed by the first 
symptoms of that curvature of the spine 
which was to torment him till the day of 
his death, His natural tendency to self- 
pity may at moments have tempted him 
to exaggerate the grave physical disability 
under which he suffered- It would be a 
mistake, however, to underestimate the 
effect upon his career and character of his 
spinal weakness. The presence of pain, 
always imminent and at times acute, was 
largely responsible for the tenseness of liis 
mental energy, for that lack of elasticity 
which hampered his splendid activities of 
mind and soul. The steel corset which en¬ 
cased his frame and gave to his figure an 
aspect ofimbendingpcrpcudicutar, affected 
also the motions of his mind: there was no 
middle path for him between rigidity and 
collapse. Conversely, his determination 
not to be classed as a cripple led him to 
perform prodigies of industry which were 
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often unnecessary ami sometimes harmful. 
Finally, as is often the result of spinal 
afflictions, his disabilities, while constitu¬ 
ting a constant drain upon his nervous 
system, affected him with abnormal sus¬ 
picion of his fellow men. 

In October 1878 Curzon went up to 
Balliol College, Oxford. Although he had 
failed to obtain a scholarship, a reputation 
for great gifts, fortified by even greater 
self-assurance, had preceded him. Less 
than a month after fiis arrival at Oxford 
he was declaiming to the Union upon tlie 
Afghan question, and within a few weeks 
he was the leading spirit in the group of 
young conservatives who formed the Can¬ 
ning Club. His friendships with St. John 
Brodvick (afterwards Lord Mid\eton), Lord 
Wolmer (afterwards Lord Sclbornc), and 
Lord Cranborne (afterwards Lord Salis¬ 
bury) date from this period, His tutors 
were R, L, Netties hip and the benign and 
absent-minded Strachan-Davidson. In 
January 18S0 he came of age. In May of 
that year he was elected president of the 
Union and gained a first class in honour 
moderations. On securing the secretary¬ 
ship of the Canning Club he exercised over 
the meetings and minutes of that society 
an autooracy which filled his contempora¬ 
ries with admiration and alarm. In 1882 
he obtained a second class in literae hu - 
7 naniores: his mortification was intense. 
‘Nowhe exclaimed, ‘I shall devote the 
rest of my life to showing the examine vs 
that they have made a mistake.’ At Bal¬ 
liol the unctuous adulation of Oscar Brown¬ 
ing had been succeeded by the penetrating 
criticism of Jowctt. The master suggested 
that Curzon should try to be less preco¬ 
cious, less prolix, less exclusive, His pre¬ 
cocity in fact distressed his friends as much 
as his fluency: they feared that both these 
qualities might lead him to 1 a superficiality 
of heart and mind’. But Cur ion’s only 
remedy for his lack of intellectual pro¬ 
fundity was his great capacity for taking 
trouble. His political convictions during 
his Oxford period were those of tory demo¬ 
cracy seasoned by a strong llnvoiir of 
imperialism. 

On lenving Oxford in 1882 Curzon joined 
Edward Lyttelton in a journey to Greece. 
The deference paid to his companion as 
being the nephew of Mr. Gladstone was 
somewhat irksome to Curzon, find he al- 
ways retained a marked distaste for the 
Greek nation. In January 1888 he was in 
Egypt, visiting the battle-field of T'el-el- 
Kebir, genially assisting Lady Dnfforin in 
her chaiity fetes, and writing his Lothian 


prize essay in a dahabecynh. In April he 
was in Constantinople, and in May, while 
stopping at Vienna, he learned that he had 
won the Lothian prize. He returned in 
delight to England. Further academic 
honours were still to come. In October 
1883 he was elected a fellow of All Souls 
College, and i n the same autumn he gained 
the Arnold essay prize. By these successes 
he felt that lie had compensated for the 
mortification of his second in * Greats’. 

During 1881 Curzon, whose allowance 
from his father was lar too meagre for his 
needs, endeavoured to increase his income 
by writing frequent articles for the reviews 
on current political questions. He had, 
while in Egypt, acquired some local know¬ 
ledge of the Egyptian question, and this 
knowledge was of use to him in his journal¬ 
istic work. He was at the same time adop¬ 
ted as prospective conservative candidate 
for South Derbyshire, and l\is first public 
speeches were devoted to the Egyptian 
problem. 

The spring of 1885 was marked by a visit 
to Tunis, and by that strange meeting with 
General Boulanger which Curzon himself 
has admirably recorded in bis Talcs of 
Travel (1023). On 8 June 1885 Mr. Glad¬ 
stone’s administration was succeeded by 
that of Lord Salisbury. The new prime 
minister invited Curzon to become his 
assistant private secretary; but at the 
general election of that autumn Curzon 
was defea ted for South Derby slave by 2,090 
votes in a poll of 10,280. On I February 
1886 Mr. Gladstone returned to power 
pledged to the Home IUdc Dill. Cmzon 
decided to stand for the Southport division 
of Lancashire, and at the ensuing general 
election of June 1880 he was elected 
by a majority of <101 votes. 

Curzon, as has been said, was at the 
outset of his career a believer in tory 
democracy. At Bradford in 188(> he came 
out openly as the pupil of Lord Randolph 
Churchill, whom he proclaimed to be ‘in¬ 
stinct with life and lire 1 ; he even clamoured 
for the reform of the Church and of 
the House of Lords. He happened, how¬ 
ever, to be present at II at Held on 20 Dec- 
ember 188G when the news was received of 
Lord Randolph’s resignation, and the 
‘thanksgivings and hosannas’ which arose 
on that occasion convinced him that, if 
there had been a mutiny, it would be 
preferable that there should be ‘a solitary 
mutineer’. They also convinced him that, 
for a public man, it was sometimes a mis¬ 
take to resign. From that moment tory 
democracy ceased to have any very potent 
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attraction Iot Cut z on: he spoke and mote 
thereafter of ‘respect for such institutions 
as reconcile a historic grandeur with the 
ability to meet the requirements of the 
age*; and his activities centred from that 
moment on obedience to Lord Salisbury, 
an intense interest in foreign and colonial 
policy, and the enjoyment of the social 
amenities of London. 

‘ Society’, wrote Curzon about this time, 
Ms passing through a phase of worshipping 
intellect.’ Much has since then been writ¬ 
ten both about the Crab bet Club and the 
4 Souls’. The former, under the eccentric 
aegis of Wilfrid Scnweti 11 luut [q.vj, was 
a real stimulus. Curzon much enjoyed 
the annual symposia at Crabbet Park, 
The identity of the ‘Souls’, or ‘the gang’, 
ns they called themselves, remains more 
questionable; their frontiers were fluid 
and undefined. Curzon was always fond 
of society and could prove the most genial 
of hosts: the hauteur of his platform and 
House of Commons manner, and the sub¬ 
sequent pomposity of his viceregal state, 
blinded many people to his convivial side, 
to the fact that, even if lie possessed 
small wit and an uncertain sense of 
humour, he yet possessed a boundless 
sense of fun. In some ways Curzon never 
grew up; in other ways he never was a 
boy, For even in the early ’eighties lie 
saw himself as the man with a career. 

On 31 January 1SS7 Curzon delivered 
his maiden speech in the House of Com¬ 
mons. He spoke on the Irish question, and 
allowed himself to criticize Lord Randolph 
Churchill. The speech erred on the side of 
excessive proficiency: it was too polished, 
too eloquent, and too long. On 2*5 March 
his second speech, although 4 a .shade too 
petulant’, was better received. During the 
spring of this year he gained for himself, at 
Manchester and elsewhere, o reputation as 
a platform speaker. There were those, in¬ 
deed, who saw in Curzon the successor of 
Lord Randolph Churchill, but in actual 
fact his ambitions were not confined to 

Westminster. 

The period of Curzon’s great journeyings 
began in August 1837. It is convenient to 
anticipate the chronological narrative und 
to deal withthc.se journeys by themselves. 
They can be summarized as follows: (1) 
1887-188B: Canada — Chicago — Salt 
Lake City — San Francisco — Japan — 
Shanghai —■ Foochow — Hong - Kong — 
Canton — Singapore — Ceylon — Madras 
— Calcutta — Darjeeling — Benares — 
Agra — Delhi — Peshawar — Khybcr 
Pass; (2) 1888-1880: St. Petersburg — 


Moscow — Tiflis — Baku — Askabnd — 
Merv — Bokhara — Samarkand — Tash¬ 
kent; (3) 1880-1800: Persia; (4) 1802: 
United States — Jup an—Cl i ina — Cochin 
China — Siam; (5) 1804: the Pamirs — 
Afghanistan—Kabul—the course of the 
Oxus. Apart from numerous articles in 
The Times and the reviews, the results of 
these travels were embodied in three books 
of importance, Russia in Central Asia 
(1889), Persia and the Persian Question 
(1892), and Problems of the Far East (1894). 
The industry, knowledge, and convictions 
embodied in these remarkable volumes 
rapidly earned for Curzon the reputation 
of being one of the leading authorities on 
Asiatic affairs. His Persian book, for in¬ 
stance, constitutes even to-day the most 
comprehensive textbook yet written upon 
that country, It may be true that much 
of its practical value and accuracy was due 
to the collaboration of (Sir) A. Houtum- 
Scliindler, but the fact remains that 
Curzon’s own knowledge wns detailed and 
illuminating, and that it was his own genius 
for presentation which enabled him to 
transmute an inchoate mass of information 
into a form at once lucid, readable, and 
concise. It will be observed also that each 
of his journeys had drawn him in the end 
to the confines of India. By the age of 
thirty-five he had thus acquired an un¬ 
equalled personal knowledge of the coun¬ 
tries bordering upon British India. He had 
spoken face, to face with Nosr-ed-Dln of 
Persia; he had slept in satin sheets as the 
guest of Abdur Rahman of Afghanistan; 
he had seen the weakness of the French 
administration in Indo-China; he had 
gauged t lie inevitability of Russian in lilt ra¬ 
tion on the north, His fervent, almost 
religious, faith in the imperial destiny of 
KngJancl had been confirmed for him upon 
the Yangtze and In the defiles of the Khybcr 
Puss. Curzon had never been one of those 
who believed in the ‘sordid policy of self- 
elfacemeivt’. His five great journeys ren¬ 
dered h im at onee a xenophobc and a 
nationalist. The rule of India and the de¬ 
fence of India became for him fit once an 
ambition und a cause. It is not to be 
wondered at that the House of Commons 
thereafter appeared to him of minor im¬ 
portance. 

The year 1889 and the early part of 1890 
were spent in travelling. During the sum¬ 
mer scuson of 1890 Curzon met, in o Lon¬ 
don ball-room, Mary Victoria Lciter, the 
daughter of an American millionaire, Levi 
Zciglcr Leiter, of Chicago. She was a woman 
of outstanding beauty and great sweetness 
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of character. They were not, however, 
engaged until the spring of 1803, and 
their engagement was not announced until 
Cunxm’8 return from his expedition to 
Afghanistan and the Pamirs in March 1895. 
The following month they were married in 
Washington. It is impossible to exaggerate 
the humanizing effect exercised by this 
beautiful and unselfish woman upon Cur- 
7 ,on’s character. She became, indeed, the 
moral centre of his life. 

During the intervals of this romance 
Curzon’s career was centred upon his great 
voyages and the composition of the hoolcs 
and articles which they entailed. It was 
while he was intent upon the preparation 
of his book on Persia that he was offered, 
in November 1891, the post of under¬ 
secretary at the India Office. He had set 
his hopes on the under-secretaryship for 
foreign affairs, which had just been offered 
to and accepted by Mr. J. W. Lowther. 
The new post was almost as good, and his 
disappointment was allayed. Curzon en¬ 
tered the India Office with some trepida¬ 
tion. He adopted an attitude of ‘virginal 
modesty’ towards the permanent officials. 
But Lord Salisbury insisted, now that 
Curzon was a member of the administra¬ 
tion, on certain modifications being intro¬ 
duced into the manuscript of his work on 
Persia. The passages regarding Nasr-cd- 
Din Shah were watered down, and in May 
1802 the book was published. It met with 
an appreciative reception, but its perma¬ 
nent value was not fully realized at the 
time. 

In March 1892 Curzon piloted the India 
Council Bill through the House of Com¬ 
mons. At the general election of July 1892 
lie retained his seat for Southport, but in 
the following August Lord Salisbury’s 
government was defeated, and nine days 
later Curzon, again a private member, left 
England for Siam. The years 1898 and 
1804 were occupied by his fierce battle 
with the authorities fox permission to visit 
Afghanistan, and crowned by his final 
visit to Kabul and his repeated interviews 
with Abdur Rahman—‘a great man and 
almost a friend \ 

The year 1895 marked the end of Cur- 
zon’s deliberate voyages of information: 
it also marked the beginning of his married 
life. Profiting by his wile’s fortune he 
ceased to be the restless and often im¬ 
poverished bachelor, and became the pros¬ 
perous nobleman, renting castles in Scot¬ 
land, country houses, and a mansion in 
Carlton House Terrace, purchasing works 
of art, and indulging liig passion for stateli¬ 


ness. He began also early in 1805 to take 
his parliamentary career with greater 
seriousness. On Lord Wolmcr’s succession 
to the earldom of Selbornc in May 1895 
Curzon joined with St. John B rod rick in 
raising the constitutional issue whether a 
member of the House of Commons was 
obliged, on succeeding to a peerage, to take 
the Chiltcrn Hundreds. The issue was 
settled against him l>y the committee of 
privileges. On 24 June 1895 Lord Salis¬ 
bury returned to office. He himself as¬ 
sumed the post of foreign secretary and 
offered Curzon the post of parliamentary 
under-see ret ary for foreign affairs. Curzon 
thus became charged with the duty of 
representing the Foreign Office in the 
House of Commons. The importance of 
his functions was signalized by his being 
sworn a member of the Privy Council at 
the early age of thirty-six, 

Curzon’s three years 7 service as under¬ 
secretary to Lord Salisbury were not 
wholly to his liking: by temperament he 
was ill suited to subordinate positions, and 
Lord Salisbury was too apt to ignore his 
undcr-sceretary and to forget that he 
required information. Curzon, moreover, 
was a believer in dynamic diplomacy; he 
regarded the British Empire as ‘ a majestic 
responsibility’ rather than as ‘an irksome 
burden’; he desired the Empire to he 
‘strong in small things as in big’; and lie 
regarded Lord Salisbury’s policy of con¬ 
ciliating the concert of Europe as one of 
‘throwing bones to keep the various dogs 
quiet’. He thus saw himself obliged to 
accept, and even to defend, what lie re¬ 
garded as a policy of undue passivity in 
such matters as the Armenian atrocities, 
Venezuela, and the Cretan question. These 
subjects were, however, outside the Asiatic 
orbit, and as such possessed for him no 
intensely personal interest; similarly, his 
emotions were not stirred by the Jameson 
Raid or by the Kaiser’s telegram to Presi¬ 
dent Kruger. The German menace was 
far Curzon a purely European matter, and 
ns he was no specialist on Europe it left 
him unmoved. It was otherwise with the 
French encroachments in Siam: he had 
been there; lie had even seen the futility 
of French administration in Cochin China; 
on the Siamese question he felt very deeply 
indeed. Even more intense were his feel¬ 
ings on the subject of Kino-chow. He 
urged that the occupation of that harbour 
by Germany in November 1897 would 
have as its corollary a Russian occupation 
of Port Arthur and a war in which he felt 
that Great Britain should take the side of 
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the Japanese- In this, viewed as a matter 
of immediate expediency, Curzon was 
right; as also lie was right in forcing on 
the Cabinet the lease of Wci-lmi-wci. 
But a man of wider vision might have 
foreseen that it was not for a country 
possessing vast Asiatic responsibilities to 
desire or to assist the defeat of a Western 
by an Oriental power. 

Confronted as he was ljy the well- 
informed criticism of Sir Charles Dilke and 
Henry Laboucherc, Curzon did not find 
his task of defending Lord Salisbury in the 
House of Commons by any means a super¬ 
ficial one. Tl\c industry and the informa¬ 
tive material which he brought to his 
speeches, while it sometimes irritated, also 
impressed. Labouchcre might complain of 
his manner of 4 a divinity addressing black- 
beetles’, but the reputation of the under¬ 
secretary during these three years was 
established not only in the House but with 
the general public. He became, if not a 
popular, at least a public, figure: on his 
return to the House after a severe illness in 
the spring of 1808 he was greeted with 
sympathetic applause; his name and his 
features became familiar in the London 
press; and it was with no surprise that the 
public learned, on 10 August 1008, that 
this young man of thirty-nine had been 
chosen to succeed Lord Elgin as viceroy of 
India. On 11 November he was created 
Baron Curzon of Kcdleston in the Irish 
peerage; he was unwilling to accept an 
English barony since he desired, so long as 
his father lived, to keep open the door of 
re-entry into the House of Commons. On 
15 December he left England *, on 80 Dec¬ 
ember he landed at Bombay; and on 8 
January 1899 ho reached Calcutta and 
formally entered upon his term of ollice. 

The seven years (December 1898 to 
November 1905) of Lord Curzon’s vice- 
royalty fall into two main periods, divided 
from each other by the great Durbar of 
1908. During the first period, in spite of 
the ‘mingled bewilderment and pain’ 
which lie caused the local ofiiemls, he was 
admired in India and supported at home. 
During the second period his popularity 
in India began to wane, whereas his 
differences with 4 the oilicinis who rule and 
ovct-tuIg from Whitehall' became in¬ 
creasingly bitter. 

On landing at Bombay Curzon created 
a good impression by his announcement 
that he ‘would hold the scales even* 
between the manifold nationalities and 
interests committed to his rule; and that 
this was no figure of rhetoric was amply 

MOl f>r 


demonstrated by his firm attitude in the 
‘Rangoon outrage’ of the following Sep¬ 
tember, when he risked the resentment of 
British military circles by publicly dis¬ 
gracing a regiment in which an assault 
upon a native woman had occurred. On 
reaching Calcutta he at once proceeded to 
cut through the red tape which impeded 
administration. His constant battle 
against the departmental file earned him 
the name of 4 a young man in a hurry 1 , and 
within a few weeks of his arrival he had 
reversed the decision of the permanent 
officials in two important cases. He re¬ 
fused to sanction the Calcutta Municipal 
Act, which appeared to him to have been 
drafted ‘partly in panic and partly in 
anger’. He further insisted on the imposi¬ 
tion of countervailing duties to protect the 
sugar industry from the competition of 
bounty-fed sugar from other countries. 
He then turned his attention to external 
or frontier affairs. lie at once curtailed 
the expenditure which it was proposed to 
devote to a policy of adventure upon the 
North-West Frontier, and decided in favour 
of retirement to defended positions covered 
by a screen of tribal levies. The adminis¬ 
trative questions arising out of the political 
control exercised by the Punjab govern¬ 
ment were deferred for subsequent exami¬ 
nation. 

In the Persian Gulf Curzon was more 
adventurous. He concluded with Sheikh 
Mubarak of Koweit a treaty under which 
the latter agreed not to surrender his terri¬ 
tory to any third power. He also obliged 
the sultan of Muscat to cancel a lease 
which he had accorded to the French 
government for the establishment of a 
coaling -station. Both these acts were high- 
handed. Slxeikh Mubarak’s own title to 
lvowcit was at least questionable; and by 
the treaty of IS 02 France was entitled to 
equal rights with Great Britain in Muscat. 
It is possible that in regard to Muscat the 
political agent went farther than Lord 
Curzon intended. In any case Lord Salis¬ 
bury found himself exposed to embarrass¬ 
ing protests from the French ambassador. 
The government at home was therefore far 
from enthusiastic on receiving Curzan’s 
famous dispatch of 1899 in which he 
claimed that the Persian Gulf, even at 
the risk of war, should be closed to oil 
intruders. 

On reaching Simla in the spring of 1899 
Curzon, released from the social obligations 
of Calcutta, entered upon months of inten¬ 
sive labour. He endeavoured in vain to 
induce the home government to reduce the 
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status of the Madras and Bombay presi¬ 
dencies; he waged renewed war or\ tlie 
departmental machinery ; he Hung himself 
with lavish energy into the question of 
famine relief; he completed the draft 
of the Calcutta Municipal Bill, although 
not in a form to satisfy native opinion ; and 
lie composed an encyclical on tlie duties 
of Indian ruling princes, which, while 
intended to discourage all 4 absentee inter¬ 
ests and amusements’, was drafted in so 
hectoring a tone as to cause widespread 
consternation and alarm. It was doubtless 
in order to soothe the feelings which lie 
had thus unintentionally inilamcd, that 
Curzon set about drafting schemes for 
an imperial cadet corps in which Indian 
princes and gentlemen would have the 
opportunity of holding commissions* 

The second year of Curzon’s viceroyalty 
was darkened by the menace of a second 
famine, but the rains broke at the very 
moment when he journeyed to Guzcrat 
for the purpose of himself supervising a 
campaign of relief. His timely arrival was 
taken by the natives as a sign ofliis miracu¬ 
lous powers. The second summer at Simla 
was devoted mainly to a study of the 
administration of the North-West Fron¬ 
tier, and after a stiff struggle with tlie local 
authorities he induced the home govern¬ 
ment to sanction the creation of a new 
North-West Frontier province under a 
chief commissioner responsible only to the 
government of India. This innovation 
was bitterly resented by Sir William 
Mackwoitlv * Young [q.v.], the lieutenant- 
governor of the Punjab, and the alter¬ 
cations which ensued ‘embittered and 
rendered miserable’ Curzon 1 a life at Simla* 
In the autumn of 1U00 Curzon visited 
Bombay and Madras, nnd at tlie former 
place made a speech regarding the need 
of ‘consulting and conciliating public 
opinion in India' which caused great, if 
transitory, satisfaction in Indian circles., 
The Simla season of 1901 was one of 
feverish and excessive activity. Lady 
Curzon had returned to England on 
account of her health, and the viceroy 
endeavoured by vast personal labour to 
numb his own loneliness;. lie plunged into 
an intensive study of the land assessment 
of India and produced u report thereon 
which was a model of detailed and lucid 
exposition; he re-examined every aspect 
of the educational problem, and himself 
arranged, and subsequently presided over, 
a great educational congress held in Sep¬ 
tember. In spite of the enormous energy 
and vast knowledge which Curzon brought 


to this task, the educational problem was 
not, iu fact, much advanced during his 
viceroyalty, although the lmiia issues were 
formulated and the office of director of 
education established. After a short holi¬ 
day in Burma Curzon returned to Cal¬ 
cutta, where he found both the Afghan 
and the Tibetan questions causing anxiety, 
In October 1001 the Amir Abdur Ilaliman 
had been succeeded by 1-Iribib nil ah, and 
Curzon endeavoured to induce his old 
acquaintance to visit him in India. The 
hesitation displayed by the new amir to 
accept this pressing invitation caused 
Curzon a certain amount of uneasiness, 
In Tibet also tlie Dalai Lama was proving 
recalcitrant: Curzon was indignant ‘that a 
community of unarmed monies should set 
us perpetually at defiance’, and suggested 
to the home government that an armed 
mission should be sent to Lhasa; the 
government, which bad its hands full with 
the South African War, did not respond to 
this suggestion. In February 1902 Curzon 
I visited the Khyber Pass, and in March he 
proceeded to Hyderabad, where he man¬ 
aged to conclude with the Nizam the basis 
I of a settlement of the Bcrar question. This 
'diplomatic adjustment, which removed a 
long-standing source of grievance between 
the Nizam and the government of India, 
was subsequently embodied in tlrn treaty 
of 5 November 1002. It was lmiled by 
Curzon as 1 the biggest thing I have yet 
done in India’. 

The spring and summer of 1002 were 
mainly occupied with the gigantic prepara¬ 
tions for tlie Du rbar of 190 U. Curzon, who 
had a passion ior organizing ad forms of 
pageantry, took an autocratic interest in 
the arrangements, and there is evidence of 
constant friction between him and the 
home government on the question of ex¬ 
pense. A further and even more acrimoni¬ 
ous conflict with the India Cilice arose 
from Cur/.on’s refusal to defray from 
Indian revenues the expenses of the Indian 
mission to King Edward Vllth’s corona¬ 
tion, A third dispute arose over his desire 
to announce as n ‘boon’ at tlie Delhi 
Durbar a general remission of taxation. 
The Cabinet at home considered such a 
promise would furnish an awkward pre¬ 
cedent, but Curzon threatened to resign 
if his views were not accepted. A private 
telegram from St. John 13 rod rick warned 
him that such a threat might be taken 
seriously; he therefore, with resentment in 
his soul, agreed to accept a compromise. 
The closing months of 1902 were further 
embittered by whut became known as the 
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iXth Lancers incident. Curzon, having to the Persian Gulf, This visit, nccom- 
reason to suppose that officers of this regi- panied by every evidence of naval suprein- 
ment had endeavoured to hush up the acy, took place in November 1903. From 
circumstances of an assault by two troop- that moment, until the accession of Reza 
ers on a native, ordered an investigation, Khan to the throne of the Kadjars, British 
and as punishment stopped the leave of all predominance in the Gulf remained un- 
oiliccrs. This action was much resented in questioned. 

military circles, and a demonstration in In January 1004 Curzon completed the 
favour of the IXth Lancers at the Durbar first five years of his term of office. An 
review in January 19025 wns exaggerated extension of the period had been an- 
in England as evidence of Lord Curzon’s nounccd in the previous August: instead, 
growing unpopularity. however, of accompanying Lady Curzon 

The Durbar of January 1003 marked the to England on leave of absence, he decided 
summit of Lord Cur/on’s viceregal splcn- to remain for a few months in India. His 
dour. From that moment the clouds began main occupation was the study of the 
to gather. Lord Kitchener [q.v.] had partition of the Bengal province. Ilis 
arrived in India as commander-in-chief success in settling the Devar incident had 
in November 1902; but before his final convinced him that greater cfiicjcney of 
conflict with that masterful personality administration could be secured by split- 
other and less pregnant issues had arisen ting up the move unwieldy provinces and 
between Curzon and the government at creating smaller administrative districts 
home. He had urged a forward policy in from the parts thus detached. The scheme 
Afghanistan and Tibet: the home govern- was sanctioned by the secretary of state in 
ment desired to enter into no further June 1905, and the formation of a new 
commitments. Curzon also considered that province, comprising 106,000 square miles 
Indian revenues were being unduly drawn with a population of eighteen million Mos- 
upon in order to maintain troops in South Jems and twelve million Hindus, was for- 
Africa, a matter in which India could have malty inaugurated. This action, which was 
only a contingent interest. Lady Curzon interpreted by the Bengalis as a revenge 
urged her husband to resign. * Don’t \ she on the viceroy ’s part for the congress movc- 
wrote to him, Met us stay until the joie de ment, cost him his popularity with that 
afore has died in us.’ Curzon, uufortu- ‘Indian opinion* which lie had been the 
nately, did not follow this advice: his term first to recognize and proclaim, 
of ollicc was due to expire in January On B0 April 1994 Curzon sailed for Eng- 
1004 j l\e hoped for a renewal; and the land on leave of absence. Lord Ampthill 
moment passed when resignation would remained in charge as acting governor- 
have been dignified. general. Curzon was offered and accepted 

At Simla once again in tlie late spring of the lord wardcn.ship of the Cinque Ports 
1903 Curzon developed a passion for in- and entered with enthusiasm on the 
ternal reforms, and commissions were tenancy of WnlmcT Castle. This enthu- 
constituted to deal with irrigation, rail- siasm was quickly damped: Lady Curzon 
ways, agricultural banks, and police ques- fell ill at Wahner, and Curzon him sell 
lions. His financial reforms were already condemned it as ‘an ancestral dog-hole’, 
bearing fruit, and his currency reforms Meanwhile, the India OJlice had at last 
were widely applauded. ITis great work sanctioned the mission of Sir Francis 
for Indian historical monuments, his Younghusband to Tibet, and in September 
restorations at Delhi and Agra, were 1004 a treaty was extracted from the 
already a source of personal satisfaction. Tibetans. Curzon did liot consider the 
Whatever Curzon may or may not have terms of the Lhasa convention an adequate 
clone in the administrative field, he set 1]is compensation for the effort made. His 
stamp for ever upon the art and archaco- difference of opinion with St. John Brod- 
logy of India. The Victoria Memorial Hall viek on these matters did not improve 
at Calcutta was entirely due to his initia- their relations, and he was also angered 
tive and energy. Meanwhile the govern- at discovering that, in his absence, 
ment at home had at last lent ear to his Lord Kitchener hud addressed to the 
warnings about the Persian Gulf: not only Committee of Imperial Defence a long 
did Lord Lansdowne himself make a public memorandum condemning the system of 
pronouncement that the British govern- dual control in force in the Indian army, 
ment would not tolerate any Russian en- The Indian army possessed, in fact, two 
croachmcnts in Southern Persia, but the heads, the comnuindcr-in-chicf and tire 
viceroy was authorized to pay a state visit military member of the viceroy’s council. 
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The latter not only dealt with administm- refusing to discuss the matter further, 
tive matters, but was the sole channel The results of this meeting were conveyed 
through whom the commander-in-chief to the India Office in a dispatch of 23 
had access to the viceroy. It often hap- March. Kitchener at the same time took 
period, moreover, that the military mem- steps to see that his own views were placed 
her, while possessing these supervisory before the home government and press, 
powers over the commander-in-chi cf, was St. John Brodvick, faced with this el cad- 
his military junior. The anomalies of this lock, appointed a committee. The com¬ 
position had impressed Lord Kitchener mittee recommended a compromise by 
soon after his arrival, but Curzon had which the military member would in 
urged him to wait for a year before future deal only with the quasi-civilian 
formulating his objections. The relations side of army administration and be called 
between the two men, during 1903, had the ‘member in charge of the department 
been wholly amicable: Kitchener knew of military supply\ All purely military 
that it was Curzon himself who had pressed matters would be under the commandcr- 
for Ids appointment. Curzon welcomed in in-chief, who would have direct access to 
Kitchener a reforming zeal equalled only the viceroy and government. This com- 
by his own. It was thus during the sum- promise, under the style of a ‘decision’, 
mer of 1904, when Curzon was absent in was communicated in the India Office 
England, that Kitchener first launched his dispatch of 31 May 1005, On 25 June 
attack. The government of Lord Amp thi 11 Curzon i uduccd Kitchener to agree to some 
could not support Kitchener’s contention mod ideations in the compromise which 
that the position of the military member would give the government of India a 
should be rendered subsidiary to that of ‘secondary military opinion' or, in other 
the commandcr-in-chief. Kitchener there- words, would enable the supply member 
upon threatened to resign, and the home also to be consulted on military matters, 
government, fearing that so dramatic a The home government was so startled by 
resignation would he unpopular in the Kitchener’s acquiescence in this tnodifica- 
country, asked Curzon for advice. Imng' tion that it asked for confirmation. This 
ining that he would be better able to was given, and on 14 July the government 
manage Kitchener himself, Curzon advised telegraphed accepting the; agreed modifica- 
thc hemic government to call for a report lions and congratulating Curzon on the 
from the government of India and thus to settlement reached. Two days later Cur- 
postpone the issue until lie himself had zon heard that the new supply member 
returned to Calcutta, bad been chosen by the India Office with- 

Curzon left for Bombay on 24 November out his being consulted. He had himself 
1904 and reached Calcutta on 13 Decern- wished to propose (Sir) Edmund Barrow, 
her. Lady Curzon, who was seriously ill, to whom Kitchener had also agreed. Cur- 
did not accompany him: it would have zon telegraphed urging this appointment: 
been better if he had listened to her pro- it was refused, and Curzon tendered bis 
monitions against his return. The dispatch resignation. On 22 August 1905 his 
calling for a report left London on 2 resignation w r as accepted; it had, in fact, 
December 1904. On its receipt, Curzon been published in London the day before, 
aslccd for the comments both of Lord together with the announcement of Lord 
Kitchener and the military member. The jtfinto’s appointment as his successor, 
latter defended the existing dual system; Curzon remained on in India in order to 
the former insisted that both functions receive the Prince and Princess of Wnles 
should be fused in that of the commander- on 9 November. He left India, an angry 
in-chief, Curzon then drew lip his own and embittered man, on 18 November 
minute of 6 February 1905, in which lie 1905. 

decided in favour of the maintenance of It will be seen that Curzon’s resignation 
the present dual system, mainly an the came about, not us a result of the main 
ground that the concentration of such conflict between himself and Kitchener* 
powers in the hands of the commandcr-in- which had in fact been settled by a corn- 
chief would create a military autocracy promise, but on the subsidiary question 
subversive of the supreme control of the whether bis own nominee or that of the 
civil government. On 10 March the matter India Office should be selected as supply 
came before the council: Curzon’s opinion member of the viceroy’s council. The home 
was endorsed by all the civilian members ; government, as is clear from its almost 
Kitchener read a brief statement regret- disappointed surprise when Kitchener 
ting that he was in a minority of one and agreed to Curzon’s eleventh-hour rnodili- 
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cations, had in fact determined that so opposed Mr, Asquith’s threats to tl\c pxivi- 
turbulent a viceroy should be removed, lege of the House of Lords, urging his 
It is indeed probable that the embittered fellow members to fight to the last ditch, 
relations which by then existed between When lie realized, however, that the liberal 
Curzon and Brodrick rendered impossible government was in deadly earnest, he had 
all hope of smooth co-operation. The the wisdom to retreat, and it was Curzon’s 
manner of his dismissal was, however, uu- sensible advice which largely decided the 
necessarily discourteous, and there was debate of 8-10 August 1010 and scoured 
some foundation for Curzon’s subsequent for the liberal government a bare majority 
complaint that the Balfour-Brodrick com- in support of its proposals, 
bination had treated him with ‘tortuous CurzoiTs main activities during these 
malignity’. There is a certain irony in the years were not, however, of a political 
fact that the clay after Curzon’s return to nature. His election in May 1911 as presi- 
London witnessed the fall of the Balfour dent of the lloyal Geographical Society 
administra tion and the return to power of a gave him an occasion for displaying his 
liberal Cabinet under Sir Henry Campbell- organizing talent, and within a few years 
Bannerman. he had collected sufficient money to pur- 

Thcre followed a period of eleven years 1 chase the line premises in which the society 
political disappointment and domestic is now housed. As a trustee of the 
sorrow. Curzon received no public recogni- National Gallery he drafted a report which 
tion for his work in India. He retired in to this day forms the main charter both 
anger and mortification to the South of of that gallery ancl of the Tate Gallery. 
France. On 18 July 1906 Lady Curzon Iiis interest In architecture was also a great 
died. Curzon shut himself up with his resource. He was elected an honorary 
three young daughters in ITnckwood Park, fellow 7 of the Royal Institute of British 
Basingstoke, a prey to despair. In 1907 he Architects, ancl his restoration of Tatters- 
was elected chancellor of Oxford Univcr- hall Castle in Lincolnshire and subsc- 
sity, and tried to And alleviation for his qucntly of Bodinm Castle in Sussex (both 
sorrows in the question of university re- oC which he bequeathed to the nation) 
form. lie visited Oxford in person and showed that his zeal for the preservation 
resided for some weeks at the Judge’s of ancient monuments was not confined to 
Lodgings in St. Giles. His aim was to avoid India. In November 10X1, as a coronation 
a governmental commission into univcr- honour, Curzon was created Earl Curzon of 
sity finance l>y the passage of reforms from Kcdlcston, Viscount Scarsdale (with rever- 
within, ITe succeeded in staving off a gov- sion to his father and heirs male), and 
eminent inquiry for many years. During a Baron Ravensdalc (with reversion to his 
visit to South Africa in 1909 lie prepared daughters and heirs male). It was activi- 
with his own hand a long memorandum tics and honours such as these which, 
on university reform entitled Ptinci- after a lapse of shrouded years, again 
plea and Methods of University Reform, rendered his name familiar to his count ry- 
This was considered by the university men, A second period of important public 
authorities in April 1910, nnd a final report service was about to open before him. 
was ready by August of that year. Further On 27 May 1915, with the format ion of 
reports followed until the outbreak of war the Coalition Cabinet, Lord Curzon was 
put an end to all subsidiary efforts. Cur- given the ollicc of lord privy seal. I-Ie was 
zon’s ardour in the cause of Oxford became not, however, accorded any important 
his greatest solace during those lonely and functions, and was, in fact, excluded from 
inactive years. the war committee, established in the 

Curzon refrained, largely in deference to autumn of that year, until July 1916. lie 
the wishes of King Ed will'd VII, from re- was bitterly opposed to the evacuation of 
entering party politics, and did not seek Gallipoli, nnd addressed to his colleagues n 
xc-election to the House of Commons. 3n cogent nnd vivid note protesting against 
January 1908 he entered the House of any policy of retreat. He was strong also 
Lords as an Irish representative peer, and in pressing for compulsory service, and it 
in February of that year he made a was largely owing to his insistence that 
spirited ancl informed attack upon the the national register was instituted in 
Anglo-IUissitin convention of 1907, In the 1915. So deeply did he feel on this subject 
same year he was elected lord rector of that when the Garter was offered him at 
Glasgow University, He flung him self with the end of December 1915 he refused to 
enthusiasm into Lord Roberts’s agitation accept this long-covcted honour until Mr. 
for universal military training, and he Asquith had pledged himself to introduce 
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the Compulsory Service Bill into the Dublin rising of April 1016 revived the 
House of Commons, Home Rule controversy which had been 

Early in 1016 Cutt-oh was placed in shelved in September 1014, Curzon as a 
char g e of the Shipp i ng Contr ol Commi ttec, professed, al though not convinced, union- 
and quickly realized that a drastic reside- ist considered for a moment whether he 
tion of imports was essential if tonnage should resign: he accepted instead the 
supplies were not to he exhausted, chairmanship of a Cabinet committee 
Throughout the year he struggled in vain which prepared the draft of a bill for an 
to impose his opinion on the Cabinet, but Irish settlement. Mr. Lloyd George smn- 
it was only in March 1917 that his views marily rejected this draft in favour of his 
were adopted and the necessary legislation own scheme for an Irish Convention! and 
passed. He also became president of the it fell to Curzon not merely to swallow this 
Air Board (May 1916), an organization a ffront but to defend the Convention in tl\c 
established for the purpose of conciliating Upper House. Neither the Irish Conven- 
thc conflicting requirements in aviation of tion nor the subsequent committee cstab- 
thc War OlUee and the Admiralty. He lished under (Viscount) Long [q.v.] 
pressed strongly for the creation of an achieved a solution of the Irish problem, 
Air ministry, but it was not until January and in June 1918 Curzon had the mclan- 
1918 that his opinion prevailed. choly satisfaction of announcing to the 

WitJi the fall of Mr. Asquith in Docem- House of Lords that, in view of the spread 
her 1916 Curzon became a member of the of rebellion in Ireland, the government 
inner War Cabinet under Mr. Lloyd had been impelled to suspend all further 
George, In January 1917 he married, ns proposals for Home Rule, 
his second wife, Grace, daughter of Joseph Curzon had never been a protagonist in 

Monroe Hinds, at one time United States the Irish question, and Iris subservience to 
minister in Brazil, and widow of Alfred Mr. Lloyd George in Irish matters, while it 
Duggan, of Buenos Aires. Once again distressed his unionist friends, was no 
1 Carlton House Terrace became a social betrayal of deep personal conviction. His 
centre, and the loneliness of Curzon's conduct in regard to the question of 
middle age was succeeded by a second women's suffrage did, however, entail 
period of domestic happiness. lie was grave personal inconsistency, and contri- 
intensely active. As member of the War bated largely to his loss of prestige with 
Cabinet, leader in the House of Lords, and the conservative party. For since Feb* 
lord president of the Council, he could runry 1912 Curzon had been president of 
no longer complain of msultioicnt employ- the Anti-Suffrage League, and when, in 
ment, Between December 1016 and 1917, the House of Commons conferred 
November 1918 the Cabinet held as many the franchise upon women by a majority 
ns live hundred meetings, and at each of of 385 to 55 votes, the League looked to 
these Curzon would express his views with its president to oppose the Bill in the 
his customary trenchancy and conviction. House of Lords. Curzon at this juncture 
He opposed, although in vain, the policj^ did not manifest that firmness of decision 
of Great Britain assuming any commit- which his rigid manner had led his sup- 
meats towards the Jews in Palestine; he porters to expect. While leaving the Anti- 
was, on the other hand, a strong supporter Suffrage League under the impression that 
of a forward policy in Mesopotamia and of lie would speak and vote against the Bill, 
the creation of an Arab state. He was a lie deserted it on the second reading mid 
bitter opponent of the Montagu-CUelms- voted against Lord Lorebum’s amciul- 
ford report (1018), feeling that it would meat on the ground that it would be inv 
leiul to parliamentary government in the prudent for the Upper House to defy so 
Indian Empire and thus shatter the basis strong a majority in the House of Corn- 
of British rule. In this he showed some in- mons. 

consistency, since it was he himself who With the conclusion of the Armistice in 
had inserted into the announcement of November 1918 it fell to Curzon to deliver 
20 August 1917 the promise of *the pro- a speech of victory in the House of Lords, 
gressive realization of responsible govern- and he was also charged with the task of 
ment ’ in India. Nor was it in regard to organizing the peace celebrations. Mean- 
India alone that Curzon found difficulty in while, Lord Balfour had accompanied 
reconciling his position as one of the Mr. Lloyd George to the Peace Conference 
leaders of the conservative party with his in Paris, and Curzon was invited to take 
functions as the spokesman of a govern- charge of the Foreign Ottice at home, 
ment pledged to liberal concessions. The From January to October 1919 he assumed 
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the invidious role of foreign minister ad report was submitted to Lord Curzon; it 
interim, and watched with growing dismay avowedly exceeded the terms of reference 
and resentful impotence what he felt to be under which it had been framed. Curzon 
the reckless policy pursued by Mr. Lloyd was quick to recognize the fact that Lord 
George in Paris. On October 1019 Lord Milner had been wise in exceeding liis 
Balfour resigned the post of foreign sccre- instructions, and he agreed to receive an 
tary and Curzon was appointed in his place. Egyptian mission under Adly and Zaghlul 
But disillusionment was in store for him. Pashas and to negotiate a treaty of alliance 
Ever since the days when he had chafed to supersede the existing protectorate, 
under the dilatory caution of Lord Salis- The mission arrived in June 1020, and by 
bury, Curzon had dreamed of the time August of that year the heads of agree- 
when he himself would control tire levers meat had been initialed. In P'dmmy 
of British foreign policy. That time had 1021 these heads of agreement were np- 
now arrived; the levers were there, to nil proved by parliament, and an invitation 
appearances under his hand: but the was addressed to Egypt to send a mission 
machine had altered and did not respond, to London with full powers to conclude a 
Other hands than his were in control The definitive treaty. This mission, under the 
irony of it was that this functional change leadership of Adly Pasha, arrived in July, 
in the machine of imperial policy was In the interval, however, an Imperial 
brought home to him upon that very Conference had been held in London, and 
stretch of line with which he himself was grent stress hnd been laid by the dominion 
most familiar. The end of the War saw delegates upon the importance of main- 
British troops in occupation of large tabling British control over the Suez 
sections of Persian territory, and the Canal The attitude of the Cabinet was 
general call for retrenchment mid dc- thus less conciliatory than it had been at 
mobilization necessitated their recall. the time of the Zaghlit 1 conversations of the 
Curzon insisted, however, that the occa- previous year. Curzon was unable to in- 
sion should be seized to place British (luce his* colleagues to consent to any 
relations with Persia on a durable basis, terms which Adly could accept; the latter 
After protracted negotiations a treaty returned to Egypt without his treaty and 
was signed in August 1019 which placed inunc<1 lately resigned. The British author!- 
Great Britain in control of the Persian ties at Cairo thereupon imposed martial 
army and finances. Curzon failed to law and deported ZaghluL Curzon was able 
realize the artificial nature of this agree- to assure the Cabinet that his own worst 
merit and acclaimed it as an outstanding prognostications had been fulfilled, 
triumph. The treaty in fact was never This unsatisfactory situation continued 
put into effect: no sooner had British till January 19=22. Lord Ailenby, the high 
troops evacuated Persian territory tlmn commissioner, then suggested to Curzon 
the nationalists and the Majlis pronounced the basis of an arrangement under which 
that the treaty lmd been secured by force Sarvrnt Pasha would be prepared to form 
and bribes, and refused to accept it. In a ministry. The essence of this arrange- 
Febmary 1921 the nationalist government moot was that the protectorate should at 
in Persia concluded with the Russian once be abolished and Egypt be recognized 
Soviet government a treaty diametrically as an independent kingdom. Curzon was 
opposed to that signed only eighteen able to induce the Cabinet to agree to this 
months before between Vossuq-cd-Dowlch proposal, and a unilateral manifesto was 
and Sir PcTcy Cox. The funeral oration of thus published abolishing the protectorate 
that instrument was preached by Curzon while insisting upon certain reserved 
on 2G July 1921. points. Under these reservations Great 

The failure of the Persian treaty appears Britain safeguarded her position in regard 
to have shaken Cur/on’s confidence in the to the Sudan, the Suez Canal, and the 
stability of his okl Asiatic landmarks. In protection of Egypt against external inter- 
dealing with the Egyptian question he dis- Terence. On Id* March 1022 the House of 
played ft greater understanding of the post- Commons approved this manifesto, 
war mentality of the Enst. In November A more intense difference of opinion 
1910 the Milner commission hnd been arose between Curzon (who was created a 
dispatched to Egypt with the task of con- marquess in June 1921) and Mr. Lloyd 
sidcring liow the protectorate established George in regard to the Graeco-Turkish 
in 1015 could be reconciled with the move- question. During the Paris Conference 
mentfor self-government headed by Zagli- Curzon lind repeatedly warned Mr. Lloyd 
lul Push a. In the spring of 1920 the Milner George of the danger of any delay in con- 
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eluding peace with the Turks, and of the ings of the French. On the following day 
more specific danger of allowing the Greeks M, Poincare as a rejoinder to the comma- 
to land at Smyrna. His own solution was niqud withdrew the French detachment at 
the simpler one by which the Turks would Chamik on the Asiatic shore of the Dar- 
be turned out of Europe and the Greeks dandles, leaving the British detachment 
would not be allowed into Asia. It is im- to face the Kemalists alone. On 20 Scp- 
possible here to trace the stages which led tember Curzon reached Paris and after a 
to the Treaty of Sevres, the ICcmalist scries of scenes with M. Poincare, one of 
movement in Turkey, the defeat of Vcni- which reduced the British foreign secretary 
zelos in Greece, the return of King Con- to tears of rage, reached tin agreement 
stantine, and the final Greek debacle of under which an armistice was to be nego- 
August 1022. It may be said in general tinted with the lvcmnlists atMudanin, 
that CurzoiPs advice was not followed and Public opinion at home had been deeply 
that lie was frequently not consulted in alarmed by the Chanuk crisis, and Mr. 
matters of policy, but that his assistance Lloyd George’s position, in view of the dis- 
was evoked in meeting the difficulties to nstcr attending hisphiLI-Iellene policy,was 
which the policy adopted gave rise. His seriously shaken. Mr. Winston Churchill 
renewed attempts to come to an agreement invited the leading members of the 
with the French in order to secure a basis Coalition Cabinet to dinner at his house, 
for joint mediation between Greece and and it was then decided that the Coalition 
Turkey were constantly negatived by the should ask for av\ immediate dissolution 
intervention of Mr. Lloyd George, and and appeal to the electorate for a new 
thereby the conviction gained ground both lease of power* Curzon agreed to this 
in Paris and Athens that the ostensible procedure. On 15 October, however, 
impartiality of Curzon was but a cloak for Mr. Lloyd George, in spite of Curzon’s 
the encouragement secretly given by the entreaty, delivered an anti-Turkish speech 
prime minister to Greece. This duality of at Manchester, and at the same time 
purpose and lack of centralized responsi- the foreign secretary was apprised of a 
bility led even to disorgtanization within further flagrant instance of negotiations 
the Cabinet nt home, In 1022 Edwin conducted by the prime minister’s seercta- 
Sanmel Montagu [q.v.], secretary of state rintc behind his buck. This incident con- 
for India, authorized the viceroy to pub- vinced him that it would no longer be 
lish a pro-Turkish manifesto destined to possible to support Mr, Lloyd George’s 
appease the feelings of the Khalifat agi- Coalition: lie refused to attend a second 
tutors. I-Ie was obliged to resign, but the dinner party given by Mr. Churchill to the 
spectacle of a Cabinet thus disunited find Coalition ministers; and on ID October n 
undisciplined in matters of foreign policy meeting at the Carlton Club led to the fall 
left Curzon embarrassed and weakened in of the Coalition Cabinet and the formation 
face of M. Poincare who, on assuming of a conservative ministry under Mr. Bonar 
office in January 1922, embarked upon a Law. In this ministry, which was confirmed 
concentrated and deliberate policy of by the general election of 15 November 
siding with the Turks. 1922, Curzon retained the post of foreign 

The inevitable crisis arrived in the early secretary, 
autumn of 1922. The ICcmalist army, Within a few days Curzon wns on his 
having flung the Greeks into the sea, now way to the European Conference at Lain 
faced the Allied forces guarding the neutral sarnie. His complete domination of that 
zone of the Straits. At a Cabinet meeting assembly constitutes one of the most 
of 15 September it was deckled that the remarkable episodes in his career. The 
British forces at least should maintain French and Italians imagined that British 
their positions on the Asiatic side, although prestige had been so irretrievably shaken 
it was realized that M, Poincare might well by the Greek disaster that it would be safe 
hold other views. On the following day, to leave to Curzon the Invidious role of 
after Curzon had left London for Kcdle- registering tlic defeat which Europe had 
ston, certain members of the Cabinet, suffered at the hands of Turkey. This was 
without his knowledge or consent, issued n miscalculation on their part. The reten- 
a communique in which the possibility of tion of Chmmk by Great Britain, in corn 
war with Turkey was foreshadowed. On trast with Poincare’s policy of retreat, had 
18^September Curzon returned to London, done much to inspire the Turks with 
pointed out that this communique would respect for British determination. Cur- 
enrage M. Poincar6, and insisted on pro- zon’s own magnificent equipment of 
cceding alone to Paris to soothe the feel- knowledge and rhetoric strengthened this 
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impression. During the eleven -weeks of 
the first Lausanne Conference lie succeeded 
in impressing his personality upon Ismct 
Pasha and in securing his assent to the 
political clauses, and above all to the ‘free¬ 
dom of the Straits’, which constituted the 
main British desiderata. Upon the ques¬ 
tion of Mosul the Turkish delegation found 
Curzon adamant, and his firm attitude on 
this point, in contrast with the weakness 
of the Cabinet at home, forced the con¬ 
ference to defer the matter for subsequent 
consideration. After the conference had 
been sitting for ten weeks the French 
realized that, whereas England had ob¬ 
tained as much as she had hoped for, the 
important financial, economic, and capitu¬ 
latory chapters of the treaty, in which 
they themselves were mainly interested, 
had made no progress at all. On 30 Janu¬ 
ary 1023 they issued through the Havas 
agency n statement to the effect that they 
did not consider the treaty as by then 
drafted to he more than ‘a basis of dis¬ 
cussion’. The Turks immediately refused 
to sign the treaty in the form which it had 
then reached. On the night of d February 
Curzon made a final appeal to Ismet Pasha 
to sign the treaty, and, on his refusal, 
broke off negotiations and left Lausanne 
on that very evening by the Orient express, 
It is true that he had not secured a treaty 
of peace: but he had secured those portions 
of it which were of chief interest to his own 
country, and he had broken off negotia¬ 
tions, not on a purely British issue, but on 
questions which were of equal, or even 
greater, interest to the Italians and 
French. Above nil, he had restored British 
prestige in Turkey. The abortive Con¬ 
ference of Lausanne was the most striking 
of his diplomatic triumphs. 

In dealing with Asia, even with the new 
Asia of post-ivar nationalism, Curzon had 
all the confidence of expert knowledge. 
His handling of European diplomacy was 
less certain and far less self-assured. For 
years the British and the French govern¬ 
ments had envisaged the problems of 
security and reparation from a different 
standpoint. Much bickering had ensued. 
On 11 January 1023, while Curzon was 
still at Lausanne, these differences were 
brought to a head by M. Poincare’s occu¬ 
pation of the Htilir Valley. During the 
period of Tiqiturc cordiale which then en¬ 
sued between London and Paris, Curzon 
showed considerable skill in maintaining 
the British policy of benevolent neutrality, 
and it was his speech in April 1023 which 
formed the genu of what subsequently 


developed into the schemes of General 
C. G. Dawes and Mr. O. D. Young for 
reparation payments. For it was in this 
speech that the proposal of a jury of 
impartial experts was first mooted. 

On 21 May 1023 Mr. Bon nr Law, whose 
health had long been causing anxiety, 
resigned. On the following day Curzon, 
who was spending Whitsuntide at Mont- 
acute House, a scat which lie had rented in 
Somerset, received from Lord Stamford- 
ham, the king’s private secretary, a letter 
asking for an immediate interview. He 
journeyed to London in the triumphant 
certainty that lie had been designated as 
Bonar Law's successor. Lord Stamford bum 
informed him on his arrival that the king 
had decided to send for Mr. Sta nicy Baldw in. 
For several hours Curzon remained in a 
state of collapse under the crushing blow 
of this bewildering disappointment. He 
contemplated complete retirement from 
public life, H is abiding sense of public duty 
asserted itself, however, mid on the follow¬ 
ing day he wrote to Mr. Baldwin promising 
his support. Few actions in his public life 
were more magnanimous. 

On resuming work at the Foreign Office 
Curzon embarked upon two acute contro¬ 
versies. He luid never approved of Mr, 
Lloyd George’s policy of recognizing the 
Soviet government in Russia, and by 
the early summer of 1023 it was clear that 
the trade agreement of 1021 had failed to 
work. Curzon prepared a long and detailed 
indictment of Russian evasions of that 
agreement and presented his demands in 
the form of an ultimatum. Somewhat to 
bis own surprise the Soviet government 
re]died giving him satisfaction on most of 
the points raised. His persistent endea¬ 
vours to mediate between France and Ger¬ 
many met with less success: while urging 
the German government to abandon [jus¬ 
sive resistance, he endeavoured to obtain 
from the French their consent to an im¬ 
partial inquiry into Germany’s capacity to 
pay re para lions; his failure to move M. 
Poincare led to much acrimonious corre¬ 
spondence and to embittered interviews 
with the French ambassador. Realizing 
that further progress was impossible, Cur- 
zon earned a detailed statement of the 
British point of view to be prepared in the 
form of a note to the French and Belgian 
ambassadors. This note was delivered on 
11 August 1923 and was thereafter pub¬ 
lished. The storm of indignation provoked 
in Paris by tins indictment left Curzon 
unaffected; lie journeyed to Bagnoles to 
nurse his phlebitis in peace* 
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In the autumn of 1023 Mr. Baldwin, 
against Curz.au’s urgent advice, decided 
to appeal to the electorate on the issue of 
protection. The government was placed 
in a minority and on 2a January 1924 Mr. 
Baldwin resigned. W hen the conservatives 
returned to power in November of the 
same year, Curzon was not invited to re¬ 
sume the post of foreign secretary. Once 
again he determined to retire from politics 
and to devote his closing years to the 
reconstruction of Kcdlcston. He was per¬ 
suaded, however, to afford the government 
the moral support of his presence, and with 
great public spirit lie again accepted the 
post of lord privy seal. 

In March 1925, while staying the night 
at Cambridge, Curzon recognized symp¬ 
toms of grave internal disorder. lie was 
taken next dny to London and on 9 March 
an operation was performed. On 20 March 
he died. On 25 March his coJhn was taken 
to Westminster Abbey, and on the follow¬ 
ing day he was buried by the side of his 
first wife in the church at ICedlcston, 
Curzon left three daughters by his first 
wife. In default of male heirs the mnrqucs- 
satc became extinct on bis death. He was 
succeeded in the viscounty of Scnrsdnlc by 
his nephew, Richard Nathaniel (born 1898), 
and in the barony of Hnvcnsdnlc by his 
eldest daughter, Mary Irene (born 189(1), 
Few men have experienced such ex¬ 
treme vicissitudes of triumph and defeat. 
Viceroy at thirty-nine, at forty-six it was 
his fate to be excluded from polities for 
eleven years; foreign secretary at a 
triumphant moment of hi.s country’s his¬ 
tory, it fell to him not to fortify victory 
but to protect lassitude; and the supreme 
prize of his ambition was dashed a t the 
last second from his lips. lie acquired 
great possessions and resounding titles; he 
left his mark upon the art and literature of 
liis country; and yet he achieved successes 
rather than success. Had his will been as 
forceful as his intellect, his determination 
us constant as his industry, he might have 
triumphed over his own anachronisms. 
But the tense self-preoccupntion of the 
chronic invalid robbed him of nil elasticity, 
and lie failed to adapt himself to the needs 
of a transitional age which did not like 
him find which he did not like. lie will live 
less by his achievements than by his en¬ 
deavours: he will live as a man of great 
ambition, and some egoism, who was 
inspired by a mystic faith in the imperial 
destiny of bis country, and devoted to that 
faith unexampled industry, great talents, 
and an abiding energy of soul. 


The painted portraits of Lord Curzon 
are cold and statuesque representations, 
none of which is really life-like. The best, 
by J. S. Sargent (1914), is at the ollices of 
the Royal Geographical Society, Kensing¬ 
ton Gore, Another portrait, by 1L A. de 
LaszJo (1919), is at All Souls College, Ox¬ 
ford, and copies of this are at Eton College 
and in the Carlton Club. The statues in 
Carlton Gardens, London, and at Calcutta 
bear little resemblance to the original. 
Curam’fl personal appearance is better 
observed in the many photographs re¬ 
produced in published works. 

[The Times, 21 March 1025 ; Lord Itonald- 
sliuy (now Marquess of Zetland), Life oj Lord 
Curzon, 9 vols., 1928; II. Caldwell Lipsctt, 
Lord Curzon in India , 1898-1903, 1000 ; Lord 
Curzon, Speeches, ISO 8 - 19 Of), 4 vols., Cal¬ 
cutta, 1000-190ft, Brihs/i Government in India, 

2 voIs., posthumous, 1925, Jlodiam Castle , 
Sussex, 1920, The Personal History of W aimer 
CnslJc fl»d ite Lords Wartfe?), 1927, XrtllmJiflH 
Castle, Lincolnshire, 1929; Winston Churchill, 
The World Crisis, 1911-1914, 1028; Wilfrid 
Scawen 13hint, My Diaries, 1010 and 1020; 
Lady Oxford, The Autobiography of Margot 
Asquith, 1922; private information; personal 
knowledge.] ILuumn Nicolbo'n. 

CTJSIINY, ARTHUR ROBERTSON 
(18GG-192G), pharmacologist) was born at 
Spey mouth, Morayshire, (1 March 1806, 
the fourth non of the Rev. John Cuslmy, 
minister of the Established Church suc¬ 
cessively at Foci mb ers, Spey mouth, and 
Huntly, by his wife, Catherine Ogilvic, 
daughter of Alexander Brown, procurator 
fiscal of Elgin. He was educated at Foch¬ 
abers Academy and Aberdeen University, 
where he graduated M.A. in 1880 and M.B., 
C.M, in 1889. As holder of the George 
Thompson fellowship, be worked for a yenr 
at Berne under Hugo Kroncckcr, and later 
at Strassburg under Oswald S ohmic deb erg, 
then the most distinguished pharmaco¬ 
logist in Europe. From 1892 to 1503 he 
acted as S eh miedeb erg’s assistant, and in 
the latter year was appointed, tit the age of 
twenty-seven ,to the chair of pharmacology 
in the university of Michigan at Ann Arbor. 
In 1905 he returned to England in order to 
become the first occupant of the chair of 
pharmacology in University College, Lon¬ 
don, and in 191S succeeded Sir Thomas 
Fraser [q.v. j as professor of materia medka 
and pharmacology at Edinburgh Univer¬ 
sity, There he remained until his sudden 
death from cerebral haemorrhage 25 Feb¬ 
ruary 1.020. 

While at Ann Arbor Cuslmy continued 
researches, begun at Strassburg, on the 
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action of the digitalis glucosidcs, which in- claim to a permanent position in the history 
volved also an investigation of the physio- of his science ; but, in addition,he published 
logy of the mammalian heart—subjects a long and valuable secies a!: monographs 
on. which he wrote many papers, culminat- covering a wide held of pharmacological 
jpg in an exhaustive monograph, The inquiry. In 1800 appeared the first edition 
Action and Uses in Medicine 0/ Digitalis of his Textbook of Pharmacology and Thera- 
and its Allies (1025). I11 the course of peutics, which went through eight editions 
these studies he incidentally suggested in his lifetime. It was the first authoritft- 
that the clinical condition lcnown ns tivc text-hook to be written in English by 
delirium cordis might be identical with an experimental pharmacologist, and it 
auricular fibrillation, a heterodox predic- played an important part in guiding teuch- 
tion which was verified ten years later as ing and research during a period in which 
the result of the application of electro- therapeutics was emerging from the mists 
caxdiographic methods to man. The condh of tradition and empiricism, 
tion now known as auricular fibrillation The originality of his researches, the 
has proved to be one of the most impor- authority of his writings, and his intcr- 
tant diseases of the heart. national friendships made Cushny perhaps 

While in America Cushny also began the most influential single figure of his 
to study experimentally the functions of time in the field of pharmacology, the 
the kidneys and the action of diuretics, study of which was making such rapid 
To this subject he made many valuable advances. He was a man large of mind, 
contributions, and published The Score- heart, and stature, outwardly austere, in¬ 
firm of Urine (first edition 1017, second wurdly kindly, generous in helping others, 
edition 1026), in which he co-ordinated 1 He served on many commissions anclinter- 
the mass of contradictory evidence which national conferences, notably the royal 
hucl accumulated since Karl Ludwig’s day; commission on whisky and other potable 
for which purpose, as he says in the pre- spirits (1908), He received honorary de¬ 
face, ‘it was necessary to sift thoroughly grccs from the universities of Aberdeen and 
this mass of printed mutter of over 6,000 Michigan and was elected F.1LS, in 1007. 
pages’. His account of kidney secretion Cushny married in 189G Sarah,daughter 
not only was accepted as the most of Ralph Embank, railway engineer, and 
authoritative critical review of past work; had one daughter. 

it also put forward a novel view of the \Journal of Pharmacology and Experimental 

ill notions of the kidney which was to Therapeutics, vol. xxvii, 1026 (with full 
serve as a foundation for further research, bibliography ); Proceedings of the Royal 
and is specially associated with Cushny’s Society, vol. c, 13, 1026; Lancet, 1020, vol. i, 
name, p. 510 ; British Medical Journal, 1020, vol. i> 

In 1003 Cushny published his first study p. 4S0 (nh with portraits); private inform a- 
of the pharmacological actions of optical l * on 1 I )erS0IU1 * knowledge.] J. A. Gunn. 
isomers, in which he showed that Z-hyoxy- 

atnmc is about twenty times as active as CUST, Sir LIONEL HENRY (1850- 
thc d-isomer, and about twice as active 1921)), art historian, was born in London 
as the ^/-compound (atropine). Later, he 25 January 1859, the only son of Sir 
made similar quantitative studies of other Reginald John Gust, barrister-at-law, by 
optical isomers, which proved, as is now his wife, Lady Elizabeth Caroline, elder 
accepted, that two substances, identical daughter of Edward Bligh, fifth Earl of 
in chemical composition and structure Darnlcy, He was a first cousin of Henry 
apart from their optical activity, may John Cockayne Cust [q.vthe politician 
differ widely in pharmacological activity and journalist. Lionel Cost was educated 
—a fact of fundamental importance for at Eton, and matriculated at Trinity Col- 
ftny theory of the ultimate nature of lege, Cambridge, in 1877. He was elected 
pharmacological action. Cushny smnmuv- a scholar of the college in 1880, and oh- 
ized his own and other investigations on tained a first class in the classical tripos 
this subject in the Dohmc lectures do- of 1881, In the following year he entered 
livered at the Johns Hopkins University the civil service, obtaining a post in the 
at Baltimore in 1925, and published as War Office; hut the work was not con- 
Diological Relations of Optically Isomeric genial to him, and at the suggestion of 
Substances in 1926. (Sir) Sidney Colvin [q.v.] lie was trans- 

These three subjects formed, perhaps, ferred in 1884 to the department of prints 
Cushuy’s chief scientific interests, and his and drawings at the British Museum, of 
contributions to them constitute liis main which Colvin had recently become keeper. 
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Here Cust’s real interests were engaged. 
He had a good eye and an extremely 
retentive memory ; his knowledge of pic¬ 
tures and prints lmd been enlarged by 
study on the Continent; he was methodi¬ 
cal, enjoyed research, and had a scholar’s 
conscience. His Index to the Dutch, 
Flemish, and German artists represented 
in the Print Room (1803), followed by an 
Index to the French artists (1806), was of 
great service to students, and the prepara¬ 
tion of it made him familiar not only with 
the masters blit with innumerable minor 
artists. Writers on art in England had 
hitherto mostly been attracted to the 
Italian schools; Gust’s predilection was 
for the schools of Northern Europe. Of 
Van Dyck and also of Durer he made a 
special study. 

In 1895 Cust was appointed director of 
the National Portrait Gallery in succession 
to Sir George Scharf [q.v.J. I-Iis first task 
was the moving of the collection from its 
temporary home at Bethnal Green to the 
new gallery in St. Martin’s Place. The 
study of portraiture in England appealed 
to his love of history and genealogy and 
to his interest in old English families. He 
had a wide knowledge of the collections in 
the great country houses. The biographies 
of artists, notable for their accuracy and 
painstaking research, contributed to this 
Dictionary made a fresh beginning in 
the study of English art. At the same 
time Cust maintained his former interests. 
An authoritative study of Durer 1 s paint¬ 
ings and engravings was published in 1897, 
followed in 1898 by a monograph on an 
early German engraver, The Master ‘E.S, 1 
and the 4 Ars MoriendV. In 1808 he pro¬ 
duced a History oj the Society of Dilettanti 
and in 1899 a History of Eton College. As 
a writer Cust lacked the graces of style, 
but he was always a master of facts. In 

1900 lie published his most important 
single book, a large mid exhaustive work 
on Van Dyck, Two small monographs 
on the same master appeared in 1903 and 
1906, and a Further Study in 1911. 

In 1901 Cust was offered the post of 
surveyor of the king’s pictures, and with 
the consent of the trustees was allowed to 
combine this with his directorship of the 
National Portrait Gallery. He resigned 
the directorship in 1909, but continued to 
hold the office of surveyor until 1927, In 

1901 lie was also appointed gentleman 
usher to the court. Cust’s duties as sur¬ 
veyor involved the supervision of nil the 
collections in the various royal palaces; 
and he was responsible for a good deal of 


rearrange] nent and r eh ringing of the pic¬ 
tures. His office brought him into personal 
relations with King Edward VII, win* 
became his friend. He published a work 
on The Royal Collection of Paintings: 
Buckingham Palace (1905), Windsor Castle 
(1906). Notes on the Authentic Portraits 
of Mary, Queen of Scots had appeared in 
1903 and a large illustrated work on The 
Bridgeitialcr House Gallery in 1904. 

From 1909 to 1919 Cust was joint editor 
with Roger Fry of the Burlington Maga* 
zinc , Among his own contributions to the 
magazine was a series of Notes on Pictures 
in the Royal Collections, published in book 
form in i011. In the long-ncglcctcd field 
of early portraiture in England his work 
was particularly valuable. He set himself 
to clear away the accumulations of legend, 
and to get to the facts, his most notable 
service being the rediscovery of the 
sixteenth-century painter 4 IT. E.’ (Hans 
Eworth), long erroneously identified with 
Lucas d’Hecre [q ,v.]. His study of Eworth, 
which contains a full catalogue of the 
painter’s works, was published in the Wal¬ 
pole Society’s Annual (vol. ii, 1918). Cust 
was keenly interested in the movement for 
introducing good pictures into schools, 
and for many years, until its dissolution, 
was chairman of the Art for Schools 
Association, founded in 1883. 

Cust’s personal appearance hardly sug¬ 
gested his zest for scholarly research and 
his capacity for hard and rapid work. In¬ 
clined to plumpness, he gave the impres¬ 
sion of one who enjoyed life to the full. 
He had a great love of music as well ns of 
painting, and a gift for simple pleasures. 
The extraordinary accuracy of his memory 
enabled him to dispense with note-books. 
ITe married in 1895 Sybil, sixth daughter 
of George William, fourth Baron Lyttelton 
[q.v.J, and half sister of Bishop Arthur 
Temple Lyttelton [q.v.] and of the states¬ 
man Alfred Lyttelton [q,v.]. They had 
one soil. His wife contributed a memoir 
of Cust to his posthumously published 
volume on Edward VII and his Court 
(1930). This contains a reproduction of a 
photograph of Cust taken late in life. ITe 
was created K.C.V.O. in 1927. lie died 
12 October 1929 at Datehet, where his 
later married life was spent. 

[Memoir by the Hon. Lady Cust, 1930; 
private information.] L. Bin yon. 

DALZIEL, DAVISON ALEXANDER, 
Baiion Dai/zit sn, of Wooler, Northumber¬ 
land (1Q5‘I-1928), newspaper proprietor 
and financier, the youngest son of Davison 
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Oetavian Dalziel (1825-1875) by his wife, 
Helen, daughter of Henry Gaul ter, was 
born in London 17 October 1854. He was 
descended fi'om a Northumbrian family 
distinguished alike for artistic and business 
ability. Of the eight sons of his paternal 
grandfather, Alexander Dalziel, of Woolcr 
( 1781 - 1882 ), seven were artists, and four of 
them, George [q.v.], Edward [q.v.], John, 
and Thomas Bolton Gilchrist Septimus 
[q.v.]—the Brothers Dalziel—produced as 
engravers, draughtsmen, and publishers a 
large proportion of the English woodcut 
illustrations issued between 1840 and 1880. 
The eighth son, Davison Dalziel’s father, 
devoted himself to commerce. 

As a young man Dalziel spent some 
years in the United States, and there 
gained experience of newspaper manage¬ 
ment. In 1808 lie returned to London, 
and became one of the founders of Did- 
zicl’s News Agency. In 1910 he purchased 
from Sir Cyril Arthur Pearson [q,v.] a 
controlling interest in the Standard and 
the Evening Standard newspapers. The 
Standard-, under Dalziel’s management, 
attracted attention at a time of domestic 
controversy by opening its columns im¬ 
partially to supporters and opponents of 
women’s suffrage. 

In 1010 Dalziel disposed of his news¬ 
paper interests, and soon became promi¬ 
nent as a director of public companies and 
notably of undertakings concerned with 
overland transport, lie was chairman 
of the Pullman Car Company from its 
inception in 1915. He was a director of 
the International Sleeping Car Company 
for many years, and in 1919 was ejected 
chairman of the directors and president 
of the managing committee. In 1927 
Dalziel became chairman of the Inter¬ 
national Sleeping Car Share Trust Limited, 
a holding company which he formed with 
a capital of £5,250,000 in order to obtain a 
controlling interest in the Internationa] 
Sleeping Car Company: in 1928 he negoti¬ 
ated thci purchase by the Inlev national 
Sleeping Car Company of the touring 
agency business of Thomas Cook & Sun. 
He was also chairman of the General 
Motor-Cab Company, and in 1907 be was 
ciiicily responsible for the introduction 
of molor-eabs in London. Dalziel was 
elected to parliament in the conservative 
interest as mem her for Brixton in 1910. 
lie was an effective speaker and an able 
advocate of fiscal reform. Save for a short 
interval in 1928-1924 he continued to 
represent Brixton in the House of Com¬ 
mons until he was raised to the peerage as 


Baron Dalziel, of Woolcr, in 1927. He 
had been created a baronet in 1919. 

Dalziel was a man of unusual ability 
and energy: in negotiation he was forceful 
yet conciliatory, and much of liis success 
in various enterprises was due to personal 
charm which, combined with business acu¬ 
men, secured to him the loyalty of friends 
and associates in many walks of life both 
in Great Britain and abroad. 

Dalziel married in 1879 Harriet, daughter 
of John Godfrey Dunning, of Edinburgh. 
Their only child, a daughter, predeceased 
her father in 1910, and on Dalziel’s death, 
which took place in London 18 April 1928, 
the peerage and baronetcy became extinct. 
His estate was proved at £2,199,220 (net 
personalty £2,035,6S0). 

[The Times , 19 April 1928; Newcastle 
Journal, 10 April 1928; North Mail, 19 April 
1028; private information.] 

A. E. W ATKIN. 

DARWIN, Sir FRANCIS (1848-1925), 
botanist, the third son of Charles Danvin, 
the naturalist [q.v.], by his wife, Emma, 
daughter of Josiah Wedgwood and grand¬ 
daughter of Josiah Wedgwood of Etruria 
[q.v. I, was born at Down, Kent, l(i August 
1848. He was educated at Ckiphnm gram¬ 
mar school, of which Charles Pritchard 
[q.v.], afterwards Saviliun professor of 
astronomy at Oxford, was until 1802 
headmaster. He matriculated at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, in 1809, and took 
his degree with first class honours in the 
natural sciences tripos of 1870, He then 
studied medicine at St. George’s Hospital, 
London. He took his Cambridge M.B. in 
1875 ; but he never practised. He had 
already turned to botany, and in 1876 
worked for a time under Julius von Sachs 
at the university of Wurzburg. Willi this 
interval, for some years (1875-1882) he 
acted as his father’s secretary and assistant 
in the researches at Down, living at first in 
the village, and after his first wife’s deatli 
iu 187G, with Ids parents at Down House. 
On Charles Darwin’s death in 1882, Fran¬ 
cis Darwin moved to Cambridge, wherein 
1884 he became university lecturer in 
bo tuny, and in 1880 was elected to a 
fellowship at Christ’s College. From 1888 
to 1904 he was reader in botany, and, 
during the years 1892 to 1895 be acted 
ns deputy to Professor Charles Card ale 
Bulling Lon [q.v.], devoting his share of the 
stipend of the chair to the improvement 
of botanical teaching in the university. 

At the time when Francis Darwin began 
teaching in Cambridge, botanists were 
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ceasing to be chiefly concerned with syste¬ 
matic descrip tion, and were turning to the 
study of the fundamental nature and 
mechanism of plants as living organisms 
—the study known as vegetable physio¬ 
logy. Thus he was teaching what was 
almost a new subject. Besides his more 
advanced lectures, for some years he gave 
the botanical part of the course in ele¬ 
mentary biology for medical students, 
a heavy task. His pupils, both elemen¬ 
tary and advanced, found that, while he 
was not an ‘eloquent’ lecturer, be had the 
important faculty of making the work 
interesting. To the surprise of some of 
those who came fresh from the infalli¬ 
bility of schoolmasters, Darwin never 
minded confessing that he did not know; 
his attitude to his students being, in 
essence, that of a joint searcher for truth. 

As a teacher, he left his mark on a genera¬ 
tion, and a most pleasant memory among 
his pupils, who presented him with his 
portrait and an address on his resignation 
of the readership ia 1904. 

.Francis Darwin’s services to scicnec 
can be grouped under two heads. First, 
as his father’s biographer and editor, lie 
recorded in an admirable way the history 
of one of the great epoch-making intellec¬ 
tual achievements of mankind. In 18S7 
he published in three volumes the Life and 
Letters of Charles Darwin, including an 
autobiographical chapter. This work has 
been well called ‘one of the best of 
biographies 1 * As far as may be, the letters 
arc left to tell their ow n talc of a man great 
indeed, but modest and lovable; yet the 
editor’s part is necessary to complete the 
whole, and is extremely well done. In 
1003, jointly with A. C\ Seward, Francis 
Darwin brought out, as a sequel, More 
Letters of Charles Darwin \ while in 1900, 
under the name The Foundations of the 
Origin of Species , he edited two essays 
written by his father in 1842 and 1844, and, 
in the same year, in the Darwin centenary 
volume, lie published a chapter entitled 
Darwin'8 Work on the Movement of Plants . 

Secondly, Francis Darwin increased our 
knowledge of vegetable physiology, es¬ 
pecially by his researches on plant move¬ 
ments and the localization of their response 
to stimuli such as that of gravity, and 
again by his work on the transpiration of 
water through the openings on leaves 
known as stomata. This work, some oE 
which needed the invention of new ap¬ 
paratus which he designed, sometimes 
helped by his brother Horace Darwin [q.vj, 
is recorded primarily in a series of papers 
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in the Transactions of tbc Royal Society 
and elsewhere: those on plant movements 
between 1891 and 1904, and those on 
transpiration from 181)7 to 1914. Jointly 
with 1£. II. Acton, Darwin published in 
1804 The Practical Physiology of Plants , 
which set forth the new ideas which were 
transforming Ida subject. In 1895 he 
helped more elementary students by a 
textbook, The Elements of Botany. 

But Darwin imd many other interests. 
He edited in 1903 a Naturalist's Calendar i 
written between 1S20 and 1831 by Leon¬ 
ard Bloincflold [rpv.J; in 1917 he published 
Rustic Sounds and other Studies in Litera¬ 
ture and Natural History, and in 1920 
Springtime and other Essays . In these two 
last-named books his personality is well 
revealed. He was a good musician, play¬ 
ing the bassoon, flute, hautboy, and other 
instruments. He was devoted to dogs, and 
had a great love of the English country¬ 
side. A delightful sense of humour endeared 
him to his many friends and made him the 
best of company. 

Alter the death of his second wife and 
his resignation of the readership in botany, 
Darwin gave up his house *Wy oilfield 1 and 
had a short sojourn in London (1903- 
1904). But he soon returned to live in 
Cambridge. He was elected a fellow of 
the Royal Society in 1882, served on the 
council 1894—1895 and 1902-1008, and 
was foreign secretary 1903-1907. He was 
made an honorary fellow of Christ’s Col¬ 
lege in 1908. In the latter year also he 
was president of the British Association 
when it met in Dublin, and delivered an 
address on the subject of his researches, 
I-Ic w r as knighted in 1913, and received 
honorary degrees from the universities of 
Dublin, St. Andrews, Upsftla, and others. 
He died at Cambridge 19 September 1025, 

Francis Darwin was thrice married: 
first, in 1B74 to Amy (died 1S70), daughter 
of Lawrence Ruck, of Pantlludw, Machyn¬ 
lleth, North Wales; secondly, in 1883 to 
Ellen Wordsworth (died 1003), daughter 
of John Crofts, of Leeds, and lecturer at 
Ncwnhfim College; and thirdly, in 1913 to 
Florence (died 1920), daughter of Herbert 
Fisher and widow of Professor Frederic 
William Maitland [q.v.]. By his first wife 
he had a son, and by his second a daughter. 

There is a portrait of Francis Darwin by 
Sir William llothenstcin in the Botany 
School at Cambridge. 

[The Times, 21 September 1025; Nature, 
17 October 1Q25*, Year Books of the Royal 
Society, 1883—1920; personal knowledge,] 

W. C, D. Dampieh. 
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D All WIN, Sm HORACE (1851-1928), 
civil engineer, was born at Down, Kent, 
18 May 1851, the fifth sou of Charles 
Darwin, the naturalist [q.v.], by his wife, 
Emma, daughter of Josiah Wedgwood, and 
younger brother of Sir George Howard 
Darwin [q.v.] and Sir Francis Darwin [q.v.]. 
He was educated at Trinity College, Cam¬ 
bridge, graduating BA. in 1874. After an 
apprenticeship in the works of Messrs. 
Easton & Anderson, engineers, of Erith, 
Kent, he returned to Cambridge, where 
the rest of his life was spent. 

During the years from 1875 to 1000 the 
natural science school at Cambridge grew 
rapidly. The laboratories which were 
erected needed apparatus, and in supply¬ 
ing this Darwin found his life work. At 
the suggestion of (Sir) Michael Foster, 
professor of physiology [q.v.], Darwin and 
A. G. Dew Smith joined partnership and 
began the design and manufacture of 
scientific instruments. At first attention 
was paid to tiie needs of the biological 
school. The physicists, however, soon 
realized the value of the work, and the 
reputation of the firm grew apace. In 1885 
the Cambridge Scientific Instrument Com¬ 
pany was established with Darwin us its 
chairman and chief shareholder. It was 
soon realized that at the head of the new 
firm there was a man with a genius for de¬ 
sign and a knowledge of mechanics which 
enabled him to express liis design in the 
most suitable form. ‘Go and talk to 
Horace Darwin 5 was advice often given 
to a man seeking to work out some del [cate 
apparatus. 

Darwin’s own views on design arc ex¬ 
pressed in his Wilbur AVright lecture de¬ 
livered to the Royal Aeronautical Society 
(1013), and more fully in the article, ‘The 
Design of Scientific Instruments’, contri¬ 
buted by Darwin and his colleague, C. C. 
Mason, to the Dictionary of Applied Phy¬ 
sics, vol. iii, 1928. They are also set out in 
the obituary notice of Darwin in the Pro¬ 
ceedings of the Royal Society, vol. cxxii, 
A, 1929. According to Darwin the de¬ 
signer must he a mechanical engineer with 
much scientific knowledge, a veil acquainted 
with the available methods of manufac¬ 
ture, It was his habit to make himself 
thoroughly acquainted with the experi¬ 
mental details required; then, when satis¬ 
fied with his problem, he would evolve, 
often with great rapidity, the suitable 
apparatus. 

Measurement of the forces to which air¬ 
craft are subject is no easy matter. As a 
member of the Advisory Committee for 
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Aeronautics, established by r Mr7 Asquith 
in 1909 on the suggestion of Lord Haldane, 
Darwin became the adviser of his col¬ 
leagues on all questions relating to instru¬ 
ments. The navigation of an aeroplane, 
especially when in a cloud, raised a novel 
problem towards the solution of which he 
made valuable contributions; while during 
the War, as chairman of the Inventions 
Committee, his lielp was often sought and 
freely given. 

The advance made in the design of 
British scientific instruments during the 
fifty years from 1880 to 1980 was very 
marked: Horace Darwin was a leader in 
this advance. 

Darwin became an associate member of 
the Institution of Civil Engineers in 1877 
and a member of the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers in 1878. lie was 
elected F.Il.S. in 1908; his brothers George 
and Francis were already fellows. He was 
created K.B.E. in 1918. 

Darwin married in 1880 the Hon, Emma 
Cecilia, daughter of Thomas Hcmy Farrcr, 
first Baron Fairer [q.v.], and had one son, 
who was killed in action in 1915, and two 
daughters. lie died at Cambridge 22 Sep¬ 
tember 1028. 

[The Times, 24 September 1028; Proceedings 
of the Roynl Society, vol. exxii. A, 1929; The 
Cambridge Review , 28 October 1928.] 

R, T, Gi.A7.nono ok. 

DAVIDS, THOMAS WILLIAM RHYS 
(1843-1922), Oriental scholar, the eldest 
son of the Rev. Thomas William Davids, 
Congregational minister at Colchester, by 
his wife, Louisa Winter, was bom at Col¬ 
chester 12 May 1843. Educated privately, 
Rhys Davids, after studying Sanskrit at 
Breslau University, joined in 1890 the 
Ceylon civil service, lie devoted liis leisure 
to the study, under native teachers, of the 
Pali language and early Buddhism. Here 
he found his vocation. Quitting Ceylon 
after ten years, he was called to the bar by 
the Middle Temple in 1877 but practised 
little, devoting himself instead to the 
further study of Buddhism. 

Rhys David s’s first publication was 
Ancient Coins and Mensures of Ceylon 
(1877). This was followed in 1878 by Bud¬ 
dhism , written for the Society for Promot¬ 
ing Christian Knowledge, a work which, 
undertaken when few Pali texts were 
available in Europe, passed through 
twenty-three editions and laid sure 
foundations for the interpretation of early 
Buddhism without the stratigraphical 
confusion hitherto prevalent. In 1880 
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the publication of Victor Fausboll’s Jala - 
has in Pali led Rhys Davids to contemplate 
a translation, but he abandoned this idea 
(after a notable first volume— Buddhist 
Birth Stories, 1880) in order to produce, 
for the series of 1 Sacred Books of the EaS t * 
(published by the Clarendon Press), Budd¬ 
hist SitUas from the Pali (1881), which was 
followed in 1881-1885 by three volumes of 
txanfctatkyas (iw collaboration with Her¬ 
mann Oldenberg) of V'inaya Texts and in 
1890-1804 by Questions of King Milinda . 

Iri 1881 Rhys Davids founded the Pali 
Text Society, which has published (apart 
from two dozen volumes of translations) 

117 volu mes of Pali texts and a Pali-English 
dictionary. To this scries he himself con¬ 
tributed, in collaboration with Joseph 
Estliu Carpenter [q,v.]» the text of the 
Digha Nikdya in three volumes (1899- 
1910), vol. i of the Commentary tlicrcon 
(1888), together with an admirable trans¬ 
lation (partly in collaboration with his 
wife) also in three volumes, published in 
1899, 1910, and 1921 as Dialogues of the 
Buddha, These Digha volumes constitute 
Rhys Davids’s main contribution to the 
documented study of early Buddhism. Of 
bis books about Buddhism not already 
mentioned, the chief arc The origin and 
growth of Religion as illustrated by . . . Ihe 
history of Indian Buddhism (I-Iibbcrt Lec¬ 
tures, 1881)* Buddhist India (1003), and 
(his own.favourite) Early Buddhism ( 1008). 

Rhys Davids was honorary professor of 
Pali and Buddhist literature at University 
College, London, from 1882 to 1912. In 
1904 lie was appointed to the chair of 
comparative religion at the university of 
Manchester, ft post which he held until 
1915. He was secretary of the Royal 
Asiatic Society from 1S98 to 1904, and was 
an original fellow of the British Academy, 
which he helped to found. In 1894 he was 
granted a civil list pension of £200 a year. 

The production of a Pali dictionary, to 
garner the fruits of the Pali Text Society, 
was always in RhysDavids’s contemplation. 
Originally (1902) he had hoped to put the 
dictionary on an international footing, but 
difficulties arose and the European War 
finally stopped all idea of n co-operative 
enterprise. Although now over seventy, 
Rhys Davids in 1915 decided to launch a 
provisional dictionary himself. Quitting 
Manchester, he secured the whole-time 
services of Dr. William Stede as co-editor, 
and issued the first volume in 1921, and 
the second in 1922, the year of his death, 
which took place at bis home at Chipstead, 
Surrey, 27 December 1022. The final 


instalment was published by Dr. Stede in 
1925. Without Rhys Davids’s energy this 
result could not have been achieved. 

Rhys Davids was a lifelong liberal. He 
combined enthusiasm with a keen sense 
of humour, and was at his best when dis¬ 
cussing religion, politics, and the historical 
evolution of ideas. ITc delighted in placing 
his materials and ideas at the disposal 
of his friends. 

Rhys Davids married in 1894 Caroline 
Augusta, daughter of the llcv. John Foley, 
sometime fellow of Wad ham College, Ox¬ 
ford, vicar of Wadhurst, Sussex, and bad 
one son, who was killed in action during 
the European War, and two daughters. 
Mrs. Davids herself became a distinguished 
student of Buddhism. 

[Private information; personal knowledge.] 

CuALMKIlS. 

DAVIDSON, RANDALL THOMAS, 
Rm\on Davidson of Lambeth (1848- 
1980), archbishop of Canterbury, was horn 
in Edinburgh 7 April 1848, the eldest of 
the four children of Henry Davidson, 
merchant, of Leith, by his wife, Henrietta, 
third daughter of John Campbell Ssvintan, 
of Kimmcrghame, co. Berwick, who be¬ 
longed to the Berwickshire family of the 
Swinterns, of Swinton. He was of pure 
Scottish blood on both parents’ sides. His 
father’s great grandfather, the Rev. 
Thomas Davidson, of the Tron church, 
Edinburgh, was a chaplain to Queen Anne. 
Thomas Davidson’s daughter married the 
Rev. Thomas Randall, whose son of the 
same name, also a minister, succeeded to 
the estate of Muirhousc, near Edinburgh, 
on the death of his mother’s brother, in 
1794, and as a condition of mhmUmce 
changed his name to Davidson. The 
second Thomas Randall’s son was Henry 
Davidson (born 1810), the father of Ran¬ 
dall Thomas Davidson. Tic was a keen 
sportsman, as well as literary, musical, and 
devout. His wife was deeply religious and 
also possessed a marked poetic gift. Both 
Henry and Henrietta Davidson were 
Presbyterians, and Randall Davidson was 
baptized at their home in Edinburgh by 
the minister of St. Stephen’s church. His 
parents left Edinburgh in 1857 and settled 
at Muirhousc, where the three boys be¬ 
came adept at all country pursuits; 
Randall on one occasion narrowly escaped 
drowning. In 1862 he was sent to Harrow, 
and was confirmed in 1865. He had a 
second narrow escape from death from a 
shooting accident in the summer holidays 
of 1866. The accident affected Iris health 
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for the whole of his life. He went up to 
Trinity College, Oxford, in 1807, but was 
constantly unwell, ancl in 1871 only ob¬ 
tained a third class in the school of law 
and modern history. 

Davidson spent the next three years 
partly on Twccdsidc, partly ill foreign, 
tours, including visits to Home (where he 
saw Pope Pius IX), Egypt, and Palestine; 
and partly in two spoils of special training 
for holy orders under Dr. Charles John 
Vaughan [q.v.], master of the Temple, lie 
was ordained deacon in 1874, and priest in 
1875; and was curate at Dnrtford, Kent, 
from 1874 to 1877. He then became resi¬ 
dent chaplain to the archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury, Archibald Campbell Tail [q.v.], 
whose son Crnufurd (died 1878) was David¬ 
son’s intimate friend, In November 1878 
he married Edith Murdoch Tait, the arch¬ 
bishop’s second daughter. They had no 
children. Until Tail’s dentil (8 December 
1882) he was the archbishop’s indispen¬ 
sable assistant and ’true son’. On Tait’s 
death he was .summoned to see Queen 
Victoria, who wrote in her journal (0 
December 1882): ‘was seldom more struck 
than I have been by his personality, . . . 

I feel that Mr. Davidson is a man who 
may be of great use to me, for which I 
am truly thank fur. lie was intimately 
concerned with the nomination of Tait’s 
successor, being consulted by the queen 
both about Dr. Edward Harold Browne 
[q.v.], bishop of Winchester, aged seventy- 
two, whose health Davidson judged un¬ 
equal to the task, and also about Dr. 
Edward White Benson [q.v.], who was 
appointed. He continued as Benson’s 
chaplain at Lambeth l'or a few months 
until the queen seemed his nomination by 
Mr. Gladstone as dean of Windsor, lie 
was installed as dean in June 1888, at the 
age of thirty dive, and was also appointed 
the queen’s domestic chaplain. 

As dean of Windsor Davidson came into 
close personal relations with Queen Vic¬ 
toria who, partly through the death of her 
youngest son, Leopold, Duke of Albany, 
in March 1884, and other private sorrows, 
was led to turn to Davidson for religious 
consolation and thus to give him more and 
more of her confidence in a quite excep¬ 
tional way. These confidential relations 
between the queen and Davidson were 
not, however, without occasions of conflict, 
when the dean felt obliged to offer dis¬ 
tasteful advice or to make a remonstrance; 
but of these occasions he wrote, ‘my belief 
is that she liked and trusted best those 
who occasionally incurred her wrath, pro- 
am o 


3 22-i o so Davidson 

vided that she had reason to think then* 
motives good’. The queen also invariably 
consulted Davidson about all important 
Church appointments from 1883 to 1901. 

As dean, Davidson continued to be the 
intimate counsellor of Archbishop Benson, 
who regularly turned to him for aid, 
sending daily packets of letters from Lam¬ 
beth to Windsor for Davidson’s annotation 
and advice. He was Benson’s constant 
adviser on the conduct of the trial (1880- 
1890) of Edward King, bishop of Lincoln 
[q.v.], and he helped much behind the 
scenes through his contact with Viscount 
Halifax and other leading high churchmen. 

Davidson’s absorbing interest was the 
welfare of the Church; and the time come 
when lie was clearly marked out for a 
bishopric. Although the queen was at first 
very reluctant to lose him from Windsor, 
she eventually agreed that lie should he 
appointed to the bishopric of Rochester, 
then the third largest diocese in England. 
On 25 April 1891 he was consecrated in 
Westminster Abbey. Eleven days later lie 
fell dangerously ill with haemorrhage, and 
was ill for six months—the first of three 
serious illnesses during his four years in 
South London. There he made his home 
and planned the new bishop’s house, but 
it became clear that the conditions of the 
Rochester diocese were too severe for his 
health to stand the strain. During his first 
illness, however, his two-volume Life of 
Archbishop Tail, written while at Windsor, 
appeared, a masterly piece of work telling 
the story of Tail and of the last fifty years 
of the Church of England in a most 
thorough manner and with great lucidity. 
In connexion with the coal strike of 1803 
he was prominent in pleading for the 
maintenance of a standard of decent living 
ns an essential condition in the settlement 
of labour disputes. Appointed clerk of the 
closet immediately after consecration* he 
remained in the closest touch with Queen 
Victoria. He was also, ns before, Arch¬ 
bishop Benson’s right hand in the central 
work of the Church, and was largely con¬ 
cerned with Ids refusal in 1894-1895 of the 
request of Viscount Halifax and the Abbe 
Portal that he should negotiate with the 
Holy Sec with a view to the recognition of 
Anglican orders. 

In 1895 Davidson was translated to the 
bishopric of Winchester. Residence at 
Earn ham Castle, and in a country diocese* 
restored his health, and during the whole 
of his eight years’ episcopate lie had no 
serious illness. Within a week of taking up 
his duties he was confronted with his first 
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and gravest Titunl difficulty. The Rev. high churchincin’s basic principles. As 
Robert William Ra&olyffe Dolling [q.v.], bishop of Winchester he maintained the 
Winchester College missioner at Landport, same close and confidential relationship 
had built a large new church, and only with Queen Victoria as before. Her resi- 
three days before the date of its opening deuce, Osborne House in the Isle of Wight, 
for public worship Davidson was officially was in his diocese, and there he visited licr 
informed by the rum! dean (Canon Edgar constantly. On 19 January 1901 be was 
Jacob) that it contained a third altar summoned to Osborne by telegram with 
which was to be used ‘for the celebration the news that the queen was dying. He 
of masses for the dead 7 . The bishop imme- remained in close attendance until the end, 
diately saw Dolling, most enthusiastic of and offered the commendatory prayer. 
Irishmen; allowed the opening of the On 2d December 1002 Temple died, and, 
church without prejudice to the question ns was generally expected, Davidson suc- 
of the third altar; and did his best to deeded liim (12 February 190:3). 
secure a mutual understanding. 13ut lie With Queen Victoria’s death a new era 
would not sanction a third altar which w as began; mid Mr. Balfour, the prime minis- 
avowedly to be used for the celebration, of ter, when asking David son to accept the 
masses for the dead. Dolling j mined lately archbishopric told him that ‘the occupant 
resigned. Davidson was vehemently at- of that great post will have a task before 
tacked by Dolling’s friends at that time; him as critical as lias fallen to the lot of 
but he maintained that as bishop be was any of the long line of his predecessors 1 , 
obliged to restrain Dolling ‘from dealing It might be said that Davidson’s task 
absolutely at his will with, the directions during the twenty--live years of his primacy 
in our Prayer Book 7 . was alike to maintain the unity and to 

On Benson's death (11 October 1890) it vindicate the comprehensiveness of the 
was the queen's desire that Davidson Church of England, and to strengthen the 
should succeed him as archbishop of Church’s witness iw the life of the natiou. 
Canterbury, but Lord Salisbury, with In the former sphere he was at once con- 
Davidson’s whole-hearted approval, nomi- fronted with n demand, made by a hum 
nated Dr. Frederick Temple [q.v.]. When dred unionist members of parliament on 
Salisbury then recommended Davidson 11 March 1D()<3, for drastic aoLion against 
for the see of London, vacated by Temple, clergy who were guilty of llagmnt and 
the queen peremptorily forbade it, as defiant illegality in the conduct of public 
impossible on grounds of health. Mandell worship. In replying to the deputation, 
Creighton [q.v.] was appointed instead; while expressing his belief that the number 
but on liis death in 1901 Lord Salisbury, of such clergy was small, Davidson agreed 
with King Edward VIPs approval, made that with regard to them ‘the sands have 
the offer to Davidson direct. Davidson runout. Stem and drastic action is in my 
declined on the same grounds. With judgement quite essential. Speaking for 
Temple ns archbishop, the old daily eon- myself, so far as in me lies, I assure you, 
tact with Lambeth ceased, to the younger using my words with a full sense of respon- 
man’s keen disappointment. During these sibility, I desire and intend that we should 
years Davidson found his greatest happi- now act and act sternly.’ The assurance 
ness in diocesan work. But he also played was warmly welcomed. A royal commisi* 
a prominent part in public questions, sion on ecclesiastical discipline was ap- 
spcaking constantly in the House of Lords pointed in 1904 under the chairmanship of 
on social issues. He was particularly active Sir Michael Hicks Beach (afterwards first 
in legislation to restrict the liquor trade. Earl St. Aldwyn), Davidson himself being 
He was also one of Mr. Balfour’s principal a member and also a witness. In 1906 the 
advisers euid helpers with regard to public commission issued a unanimous report', 
elementary schools in the Education Act the principal recommendations being that 
of 1002. From 1808 to 1001 he was (1) certain specified illegalities should at 
actively engaged in the ritual crisis in the once be made to cease; (2) letters of bush 
Church: carried on n long correspondence ness should be issued to the Convocations 
on the subject with Sir William Harcourt with instructions to consider the prcpaia- 
[q.v.], that flail of high churchmen; spoke tion of a new ornaments rubric ‘with a 
in the House of Lords; and treated the view to its enactment by parliament 7 and 
whole question comprehensively in liis to frame (also for enactment by pavlitv 
episcopal charge of 1899. He was always mcnb) such modifications in the existing 
on the side of moderation, but was not law relating to the conduct of divine ser- 
perhaps sufficiently appreciative of the vice and to the ornaments and fittings of 
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churches *ns may tend to secure the greater popular Pan-Anglican Congress held a few 
elasticity which a reasonable recognition weeks earlier) and throughout his primacy 
of the comprehensiveness of the Church of with a great variety of Church questions 
England and its present needs seem to do- affecting the overseas as well as the home 
mand\ In the same year letters of business dioceses, Davidson gave remarkable evi- 
were issued and the first step on the long deuce of his wide knowledge of missionary 
road of Prayer Book revision was taken, problems and his deep interest in the de- 
Davidson from the first had many op- vclopment of the Anglican Church abroad, 
portunitics of strengthening the Church’s an interest which caused overseas bishops 
witness iu the life of the nation. In 1903 again and again to turn to him for counsel, 
lie appealed to the prime minister for the He was the first archbishop of Canterbury 
Christians in Macedonia who were suffer- to pay an official visit to Canada and the 
ing at Turkish hands. In 190ff lie gave United States of America (1904). 
public expression to his‘abhorrence of the In 1909, when there was talk of war 

blind and cruel spirit’ which had led between England and Germany and a navy 
excited niobs to terrible acts of outrage scare, Davidson strongly supported a mis- 
against the Jews in Russia. In home sion of four bishops and other representa- 
politics he opposed the Deceased Wife’s lives to Berlin (where they were received 
Sister Marriage Act (1007) on both social by Kaiser Wilhelm II) to promote Anglo- 
and religious grounds; but after its passing German friendship; and he himself the 
issued ft letter to his diocese advising that following year held a reception for German 
(1) such marriages should take place else- church leaders at which he emphasized the 
where than in churches, but that (2) from tics of religion and brotherhood which 
men and women otherwise entitled to re- bound the two countries together. At the 
ccivc the privileges and ministrations of same time lie was called upon to piny a full 
the Church they ought not to be withheld part in the political crisis at home, arising 
on the mere ground of such n marriage. He out of the budget introduced by Mr. Lloyd 
also opposed Mr. Augustine Dirndl's Erhz- George in April 1909. When it came uj) to 
cation Bill of 1000, which was the liberal the House of Lords in November„ it was 
government’s reply to the Education Act clear that the division would be on party 
of 1002 and was justly regarded as a radi- lines. Davidson, who with the majority of 
cal attack on denominational elementary the bishops abstained from voting, jnsti- 
schools and the religious instruction for heel abstention in a speech which empha- 
which they stood. Davidson was more sized the duty of bishops to take their 
conciliatory than was agreeable to the share in social legislation but stated that 
fiercer champions of the existing system, ordinarily the bishops act rightly in‘sitting 
but he insisted on certain 1 pretty far- loose to party ties’. Party spirit, however, 
reaching changes’ in the Bill. The Lords’ ran high, and on the Finance Bill being 
amendments produced a clash with the thrown out by the Lords, Davidson was 
Commons, and in spite of Davidson’s attacked just as much by radicals for not 
efforts at a later stage to mediate, the voting for it as by unionists for not voting 
Bill perished. When, in 1008, Mr. Walter against it. The crisis grew more acute 
Runcimnn introduced an Education Bill niter the general election of January 1910 
of a much less drastic character, David- as the result of the threat by Mr. Asquith 
son worked hard for a settlement and to force a bill through parliament severely 
came to a provisional agreement with limiting the powers of the Lords, But the 
the government. But he was unable to sudden death of King Edward VII on (> 
secure the support of the main body of May changed the situation. There was 
churchmen for what other Church leaders another general election in December .1910, 
described as a complete surrender. The and in the consultations preceding the final 
Representative Church Council passed an division on the Parliament Bill in August 
overwhelming vote against the Bill, which 1911 Davidson played a very important 
was then withdrawn. In 1908 Davidson part behind the scenes. On 7 August Mr. 
presided over the fifth Lambeth Confer- Asquith told the House of Commons that 
cncc of bishops of the Anglican com- King George V had agreed to the creation 
munion. He had attended every one of the of as many peers as might be necessary to 
series save the first (in 1867), having been secure the passing of the Bill. It was seen 
present as Archbishop Tait’s chaplain in that much might depend on the voting of 
1878, as assistant secretary in 1888, and as the bishops; and in the end Davidson, 
episcopal secretary in 1897. In dealing at although condemning Asquith's tactics, 
this conference (which followed a more decided that on this occasion they ought 
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i\ot to abstain. He spoke near the end of l and urged ‘ consider ate ness in dealing with 
tlie debate, and Lord Morlcy paid a high that which is tentative and provisional in 
tribute to the effect of his contribution, the thought and work of earnest and 
which recalled the House to the gravity of reverent students’. When Gore in January 
tlie issue and denounced the callousness, 1018 appealed to this Resolution and called 
not to say levity, with which some seemed upon the archbishop to refuse consecration 
to contemplate the creation of five hundred to Dean Hensley llcnson, the bishop-elect 
peers. The Bill was passed (10 August), of Hereford, on account of his supposed 
On 22 June 1011 tlie archbishop had statements on certain clauses of the Creed, 
crowned King George, and during the a similar crisis arose; but Davidson, while 
lung’s absence in India later in the year he affirming that, if he found himself called 
was one of the three counsellors of state upon to consecrate to the episcopate one 
appointed to transact the business of the who was unworthy of that oilicc or false to 
crown. During this year, when Davidson the Church’s faith, lie was prepared to 
presented the German theologian, Adolf refuse consecration and to abide the 
Ilarnack, and others to the king and queen consequences, was able to show Gore, on 
at Buckingham Palace (5 February), and Henson’s own statement, that the latter 
again in 1D12, further advances were made repeated the words of the Apostles 1 Creed, 
in Anglo-German friendship through the including the clauses in question (on the 
medium of the Churches. Virgin Birth and the Resurrection of 

During the years immediately preceding Christ), ex amino> and Gore accordingly 
the outbreak of the European War, David- withdrew his protest, 
son had to face a strong attack oil the The other crisis in the Held of Church 
Church in the Rill for the disestablishment order was concerned with Kikuyu in Last 
of the Welsh Church; as well os grave Africa. In September 1013 Bishop Wcs- 
mcnaces to its internal unity from two ton of Zanzibar denounced (1) a scheme 
sides, one affecting crcdal orthodoxy, the devised at a conference held at Kikuyu 
other the Church’s order and ministry. He in the previous June for federating the 
resisted to the end the legislation (enacted missionary societies in the dioceses of 
in 1014, operative in 1020) which was to Mombasa and Uganda, whether Anglican 
disestablish and disendow the four Welsh or lion-episcopal, and (2) a joint service 
dioceses belonging to the province of of Holy Communion held at the close of 
Canterbury, and constantly spoke in par- the conference. The bishop of Zanzibar 
liament and outside, in Wales and else- demanded either recantation on the part 
where, ns representing a practically united of the bishops of Mombasa and Uganda 
Churcli. His task in meeting the demands or their trial before the archbishop and 
from Bishop Gore and others for new twelve bishops of the province of Can- 
declarations of the Church’s faith for the terbury on the charge of propagating 
purpose of denouncing modernism, ami heresy and committing schism, A violent 
from llishop Frank Weston [q.v,] of Zan- controversy broke out. The three bishops 
zibuv for a condemnation of acts implying came to England. The archbishop refused 
intercommunion with nonconformists, was a trial, and referred the matter to tlie 
more diflicult, and required wise and care* consultative body of the Lambeth Con- 
ful statesmanship, ns on both questions ference which met 27-31 July 1014. 
feeling ran high within the Church. After Its report, which was unanimous, was 
an anxious period of controversy, which by Davidson’s wish not published until 
threatened more than oucc to result either 1015, on account of the outbreak of 
in Gore’s resignation or his own, Davidson war. The archbishop, guided by that 
persuaded Convocation in April 1914 to report, in his final answer (Easter 1015) 
adopt a Resolution, of which the crucinl pointed out that the Church of England 
words declared that ‘the denial of any of had never judged all non-episcopalians 
the historical facts stated in tlie Creeds to be extra cede Siam. He examined the 
gees beyond the limits of legitimate scheme for federation nnd certain special 
interpretation, and gravely imperils that difficulties which it contained. He asked 
sincerity of profession which is plainly that the scheme should be reviewed and 
incumbent on the ministers of the Word brought up at the next Lambeth Con- 
imd Sacraments % and at the same time ex- ference; he held that (1) the admission ol 
pressed an anxiety ‘not to lay unnecessary unconfirmed Christian men to Holy Com- 
burdens upon consciences, nor unduly to munion, when out of reach of the ministra- 
limit freedom of thought and inquirj', tions of their own churches, was a matter 
whether among clergy or among laity’, within the discretion of the bishop of the 
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diocese; (2) the preaching of non-episcopal ate treatment for interned enemy aliens 
ministers in Anglican pulpits in the mis- and their dependants as well as for prison- 
sion field was similarly allowable on occa- ers of war. From very early in 1918 David- 
sion; (8) Anglicans should not receive Holy son gave public support to the proposals 
Communion from non-episcopal ministers, for a League of Nations; and in 1922 he 
He also expressed the opinion that the preached at Geneva just before the open- 
joint Communion service (although intclli- ing of the third assembly of the League, 
giblc in the context of the Kiluiyu Con- At the end of 1919 he published a selection 
fcrencc of 1018) should not be repeated, of the addresses which he had given during 
The archbishop's answer thus took a the War under the title of The Testin'* 
middle course, and although attacked by of a Nation, Of this book Lord Haldane 
both sides, certainly upheld the compre- wrote to him that he wished that ‘the 
hcnsivcncss of the Anglican Church, standard of the government in action had 

The outbreak of the European War was been that laid down by the leader of the 
a grave shock to Davidson, who had earlier Church of England in the deliverances of 
said that war between England and Ger- this volume*. 

many was unthinkable. But he was clear After the end of the War, while contimi- 
that no other course than that taken by ing steadfast in his witness in the House of 
the British government was possible. In Lords on large moral issues, Davidson 
collaboration with a large number of other played a decisive part in the development of 
religious leaders he issued a reply to ti a corporate life, with real powers of self- 
manifesto of the German theologians which government, in the Church of England, and 
justified the action of the German govern- in the movement towards reunion with 
meat. The reply claimed that Great other Churches, The passing of the Church 
Britain’s action was based on the para- of England Assembly (Powers) Act in 1910 
mount obligation of fidelity to plighted was due to a combination of the enthu- 
word and the duty of defending weaker siasm of younger churchmen (notably 
nations against violence. Throughout the Viscount Wolmer and the Rev. William 
War by his sermons and other public Temple, afterwards archbishop of York), 
utterances Davidson exercised a steadying i who organized a ‘life and liberty’ cam- 
influence; and while firm in his support of paign, with the prudence and wisdom of 
the Allies, felt the horror of war too keenly Davidson. The Act was based on the 
to indulge in anti-German rhetoric, lie recommendations of the archbishops’coin- 
insisted on the spiritual responsibilities of mittce on Church and State (1918-1916). 
the clergy, on the need of exercising a In its final form the Act gave wide powers 
ministry of mercy and charity as well as of to the National Assembly of the Church of 
encouragement; and the prayers which he England, consisting of three houses, 
issued from time to time were in tune with bishops, clergy, mid laity, to pass measures 
his own precepts. It was largely with this on any subject relating to the Church of 
spiritual purpose in view that in 1910 be England, with the proviso that before a 
authorized a National Mission of Repen- measure could have the force of law, rcso- 
tancc and Hope. In May of that year he lotions approving it must be adopted in 
spent ten days with the British troops both Houses of Vnrliament, after scrutiny 
in France. While allowing clergy, where of the measure by an ecclesiastical com- 
they could be spared, to serve as non- mittce composed of representatives of both 
combatants, he was opposed to their Houses. The archbishop asked parliament 
serving as combatants, though at the to pass the Bill so as ‘ to enable the Church 
time of the last Military Service Act of England to do its work properly *, and 
(1918) he would have acquiesced in emphasized the almost insuperable (lifii- 
combatant service on the part of clergy, eulty of procuring Church legislation by 
in view of the gravity of the national the existing process of Acts of Parliament; 
emergency, bad a demand for it been but he also made it plain that the Enabling 
pressed. Throughout the War Davidson Bill, us it was termed, definitely assumed 
also from time to time publicly questioned the retention of the establishment, and 
or criticized the use of certain methods of that lie ‘would rather go on as we arc if 
warfare by British troops abroad—thereby disestablishment were the only alterna- 
incuxring a good deal of odium, He pro- tive\ On 28 December 1910 the Bid re¬ 
tested against the use of poison gas in May ceived the royal assent. 

1015 and against reprisals by air in Febru- The sixth Lambeth Conference was held 
ary 1010 anil May 1917, anil he did what in 1920, with Davidson presiding. Its chief 
he could to ensure kindness and consider- work was an appeal to all Christian people 
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for the reunion of Christendom on a much 1025 under the chairmanship of Cardinal 
wider basis than had been previously con- Mcrcicr. The first conversation (December 
eeived possible. It was followed by a re- 1021) was of a purely private character; 
markable Series of movements oil the part but the archbishop of Canterbury agreed 
of the Anglican Church towards unity with to give friendly cognizance to the conversa- 
nonconformists in England; with the Or- lions after learning from the cardinal that 
thodox Churches; and with the Roman Pope Pius XI was giving a similar cogni- 
Catholic Church. It may truthfully be zance. Three further conversations took 
claimed that no former archbishop of place, the personnel being strengthened on 
Canterbury had ever been so greatly each side for the last two. It was made 
trusted and admired by Free churchmen clear by Davidson and Mcrcicr that there 
as waa Davidson, With the Orthodox was no question of negotiations,but simply 
Churches also a much closer relationship an attempt at ‘some rc-statcment of con- 
was created during Davidson's primacy; troversinl questions and some elucidation 
this was no doubt partly due to the strong of perplexities After the death of Cardi- 
stand which the archbishop took by means nal Mcrcicr in January 1020, a fifth inect- 
of his appeal to Lord Curzon, the secretary ing was held to arrange about the reports, 
of state for foreign affairs, and in other which were published in January 1028. 
ways, for the retention of the oecumenical Further conversations were immediately 
patriarchate in Constantinople (1022- forbidden by the pope, who about the 
1023) and on behalf of the Christian popu- same time issued his encyclical Mortalium 
lations in the Near East suffering persecu- anhnos, which was directed against reunion 
tion at Turkish hands, But it was also due movements in general. But although the 
to the fuller theological and personal know- dogmatic d i fferenees remained unbridged, 
ledge which the events of the period during a real step forward in actual understanding 
and after the War brought about between and charity had been made at Malines, 
the Greek, Serb, and Russian Orthodox Few actions in the whole of his life inndc 
ChuTches and the Church of England. In so much stir as the appeal which Arcli- 
August 1922 the patriarch and holy synod bishop Davidson issued during the General 
of Constantinople issued a declaration Strike which began on 3 May 102(1. While 
recognizing the validity of Anglican orcli- condemning the strike as an act, lie from 
nations, but until the rest of the Orthodox the start urged that every possible effort 
Churches accept the declaration action should be made for a settlement in a spirit 
cannot be taken on its basis. The Russian of ca-opcration and not dictated as the 
Church had particular cause for gratitude result of force. At the request of certain 
to Davidson. On 31 May 1022 the arch- churchmen and Free churchmen he con- 
bishop telegraphed to Lenin, president of suited with other leaders of the Churches, 
the Soviet Republic, a strong protest from and ultimately issued on 7 May a strong 
Anglican and Free Church leaders against appeal for the resumption of negotiations, 
the attack on the Russian Church in the involving 1 simultaneously and concurrent- 
pcison of its Patriarch Tikhon. A reply, ly ’ (1) the cancellation of the strike by the 
denying the attack, was received from Trades Union Congress; (2) the renewal by 
Moscow on 0 June. The persecution the government of a subsidy to the coal 
increased; and on 13 April 1023 a still industry for a short period; (8) the with- 
stronger protest appeared over the signa- drawal by the mine owners of the new 
tures of the Archbishops of Canterbury and wages scales. The appeal represented a 
York, Cardinal Bourne, the leaders of the different policy from that of the govern- 
Free Churches, and the chief Rabbi. Pub- ment, which insisted that the strike must 
lie opinion was deeply stirred by this be cancelled before negotiations could bc- 
action, which at once impressed the Soviet gin. The British Broadcasting Corporation 
government with the widespread resent- refused to broadcast, and the official British 
ment caused in Great Britain by the poise- Gazelle to publish, the appeal; and great 
cution of religion, and assured religious excitement was caused. Davidson’s action 
people in Russia of the deep sympathy was much criticized at the time, but the 
felt for them abroad, labour world generally was deeply en- 

The movement for a rapprochement with couraged by his sympathy. On 17 May 
the Roman Catholic Church was renewed the strike was terminated unconditionally; 
by Viscount Halifax and the Abbe Portal, but in the opinion of many the archbishop 
and took the form of a scries of convcrsa- had given a great lead, to the forces of 
tions between Anglican and Roman theolo- pence. 

gians held at Malines in the years 1021 to During Davidson’s last years of office 
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the question of the revision ox the Prayer 
Book was brought to a head, By 1020 
Convocation had lint shed the work begun 
in 1906, Its recommendations were larger 
than had been contemplated in tbe early 
days, and included difficult new proposals 
relating, in particular, to Reservation of 
the Sacrament, the outcome, in part, of 
war needs. Prom 1920 to 1027 the pro¬ 
posals were thoroughly reconsidered by 
the new Church Assembly in the first flush 
of youth, to the accompaniment of a Hood 
of criticisms and suggestions. In the end 
a measure was produced with a revision on 
a still more ambitions scale, lint the 
measure was only intended to authorize 
the permissive use of the revised Prayer 
Book; and the Prayer Book of 1602 re¬ 
mained as before. As the final stages drew 
near, controversy became more and more 
acute. It centred on Reservation lor the 
sick and on an alternative Order of Holy 
Communion. The archbishop was chal¬ 
lenged publicly by the evangelical leaders 
to say whether, if the Prayer Rook measure 
were adopted, he would insist on obedi¬ 
ence. Ilis reply was not sufficiently definite 
to satisfy his critics; nor were they con¬ 
vinced by his statement that the revised 
Prayer Boole involved no change in doc¬ 
trine, but only a change of emphasis. The 
Church Assembly, after a vigorous debate, 
in June 1927 finally approved the measure 
by 517 votes to 133. The ecclesiastical 
committee of parliament in a lengthy 
report advised that the measure should 
proceed for the royal assent. On 14 Decem¬ 
ber the Lords, after three days’ debate, 
approved it by 241 votes to 88. But on the 
following day (15 December) the Com¬ 
mons, after an emotional debate in which 
the l No Popery 1 cry was the dominant 
note, rejected the. measure by 233 votes to 
205. The archbishop, although deeply dis¬ 
appointed, decided with the bishops on a 
rcintroduction of the measure with a 
clearer statement as to the limitations 
within which continuous Reservation 
would be allowed, and inter alia caused the 
insertion of the Black Rubric at the end of 
the Alternative Order of Holy Communion. 
But, after the Church Assembly had passed 
it with smaller majorities, the Book was 
again rejected by the Commons on 14 
June 1028, by 260 votes to 220. The 
archbishop took the defeat bravely, but 
too calmly for those who wished at once 
to challenge the action of parliament. 
He knew that the Church was divided 
with regard to the revised Prayer Book, 
and that its most influential opponents 


in parliament were earnest evangelical 
churchmen. 

On 12 November 1928 Davidson re¬ 
signed, not because of the Prayer Book 
failure, but in order to give his successor 
time to prepare for the Lambeth Con¬ 
ference of 1980. He had been archbishop 
of Canterbury longer than any of his pre¬ 
decessors since William Warbam (1504- 
1532). On his resignation lie was created 
Baron Davidson of Lambeth on 14 Novem¬ 
ber. The affection and sympathy of the 
public were expressed in the gift of over 
£17,000 presented to him to mark the com¬ 
pletion of his twenty-live years’ primacy, 
his eightieth birthday, and his golden wed¬ 
ding. He died at Chelsea 25 May 1930 at 
the age of eighty-two. Burial in West¬ 
minster Abbey was offered, but by his own 
wish he was buried in the cloister garth of 
Canterbury Cathedral. 

In addition to the works already men¬ 
tioned Davidson published The Lambeth 
Confer cnees of IS 67, ISIS, and 1888 (1396), 

1 'he Christi a n Op port i mi fy (1904), Cap la ins 
and Comrades in the Faith (1911), and The 
Character and Call of the Church of England 
(1912). 

Primate during a most difficult period, 
Davidson certainly succeeded in giving a 
strong Christian witness in national life, 
and in maintaining the comprehensiveness 
of the Church of England, and especially 
freedom for scholarship and inquiry. He 
did not succeed in solving the ritual crisis 
—and this was partly due to the fact that 
the subject of ritual and Prayer Book 
revision was not one in which his whole 
soul was engaged. He was not therefore 
able to establish a basis for the exercise of 
lawful authority which the different parties 
in the Anglican Church were willing to 
accept. On the other hand, he immensely 
increased the inllucnce of the Anglican 
communion in Christendom, and he saw 
the Church of England taking far more of 
a world view than it hud taken previously. 
His own personal hold on the affection of 
Church people grew steadily. Regarded 
as a courtier and little known when he 
became archbishop, by the end of his life 
he was a popular figure: this was greatly 
due to the way in which his chairmanship 
of the Church Assembly (1020-1928) had 
revealed him to the rank and hie of Church 
members. In his general policy he pursued 
a middle course; and lie was often criti¬ 
cized for not giving u clear enough lead, 
and for being too ready to wait on circum¬ 
stances. His capacities wero essentially 
those of a chairman, and a chairman of 
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extraordinary fairness. He was a most 
able administrator, while at the same time 
a man of great simplicity of character, and 
this won him the friendship and trust of 
men of widely different points of view. 

There axe portraits of Davidson by A. S. 
Cope at Wolvesey Palace* Winchester; 
by J. S. Sargent at Lambeth Palace; by 
P. A. de Laszlo at the Church House, 
Westminster; and by II. Riviere at Trinity 
College, Oxford, of which Davidson was 
elected an honorary fellow in 1903. A 
cartoon by ‘Spy’ appeared in Vanity Fair 
19 December 1901. 

[R. T. Davidson and W. Bcnham, Life of 
Archbishop Tail , 2 vols., 1891; G. K. A. Hell, 
Life of Archbishop Davidson, 2 vols., 1035.] 

G. It. A. Bell, 

DAVIS, HENRY WILLIAM CAR¬ 
LESS (1874-1028), historian, and editor 
of the Dictionary of National Bio- 
gratiiy from 1919 to 1028, was born at 
Hblcy, near Stroud, Gloucestershire, 13 
January 1874, the eldest of tlie five chil¬ 
dren—three sons and two daughters—of 
Henry Frederick Alexander Davis, solici¬ 
tor, of Ebley, by his wife, Jessie Anna, 
third daughter of William Carlcss, M.D., 
of Stroud. I-Ie and his brothers and sisters 
were brought up in somewhat straitened 
circumstances by their mother, who was a 
woman of character and ability. She re¬ 
moved in 1884 to Weymouth, opened there 
n school for young children, including her 
own, and managed it so successfully that 
she was subsequently (1903) appointed 
first headmistress of Weymouth College 
preparatory school. Henry Davis entered 
Weymouth College in 188G, made his murk 
there as a boy of unusual capacity, and in 
1891 proceeded to Ralliol College, Oxford, 
with a Brackcnbury history scholarship. 
Except to his close friends, who admired 
his qualities, and to his tutors, who recog¬ 
nized his promise, lie was not well known in 
college; but he came to the front when, 
after gaining first classes in classical 
moderations (1898) and litcrac humaniores 
(1895) as well ns the, Jcnkyns exhibition, 
he was elected in 1895 to a fellowship at 
All S-Quls College. 

Davis’s interest in history had been 
awakened at school by the teaching of the 
Rev. Thomas Brace Waitt; and at Oxford, 
under the guidance of Arthur Lionel Smith 
[q.v.], of Balliol, he found in that subject 
his true bent. He thci cfove abandon cd his 
intention of entering the civil service, and 
settled down to the career of a student 
and teacher of history and especially of 


medieval history. Save for a short spell of 
teaching at University College, Bangor 
(1896-1897), he lived in All Souls from 
1895 to 1902, where among his friends and 
contemporaries were Herbert Hensley 
Henson, afterwards bishop of Durham, 
(Sir) John Simon, and (Sir) C. Grant 
Robertson. In 1897 he won the Lothian 
prize. In the same year he was appointed 
to a lecturership at New College, and thus 
began his twenty years’ experience ns a 
college tutor at Oxford, in the course of 
which he built up a great reputation ns a 
scholar and teacher of the most exacting 
standard. In 1899 he exchanged his post 
at New College for a lecturership at Bnl- 
liol, and on the expiry of his All Souls 
fellowship in 1002 lie was appointed an 
official fellow of his old college. 

Davis had already published Balliol 
College (1899) in the series of ‘College 
Histories’, a life of Charlemagne (1900) for 
the * I-Icrocs of the Nations’ series, as well 
as articles, from 190J, in the English 
Historical lie view. But it was the appear¬ 
ance iu 1905 of his book E a gland under the 
Normans and Angevin s which revealed the 
full measure of his gifts as an historian and 
made bis name. The book tit once became 
a standard authority and by 1930 had 
readied a tenth edition; but it remains the 
only substantial contribution to narrative 
medieval history which Davis made. He 
wrote in 1011 a masterly little summary, 
il Jedieval Europe, in the 4 Home University 
Library’ series, and many articles and 
reviews in historical journals, but after 
1905 lie devoted a great part of his literary 
energies to editorial work, preparing an 
edition of Jo welt’s translation of Aris¬ 
totle’s Politics (1905), a revision of Bishop 
StubWa Select Charters (1913), and em¬ 
barking upon a valuable, if ambitious, 
calendar of royal charters, lieges la llegum 
Anglo-Normannomvi (vol. i, 1913), which, 
as events proved, he was never able to 
complete. 

Davis's inllucnce as a teacher, however, 
was of greater moment than his reputation 
as a writer. Few Oxford tutors can 
have inspired in their pupils more genuine 
respect and regard. If his austere manner, 
steady gaze, and precise speech compelled 
attention and a touch of awe, closer ac¬ 
quaintance revealed behind the reserve a 
friendly soul, much quiet humour, and 
above all an unstinting devotion to his 
pupils’ needs. He lacked entirely the in¬ 
fectious enthusiasm of a teacher like A. L. 
Smith, but he set an example of hard work 
and line scholarship which won immediate 
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response from almost every one whom he 
taught* His lectures were very carefully 
prepared and delivered, and largely at¬ 
tended, but lie made no effort to draw big 
audiences* With his writing and teaching 
he combined much examining and ad¬ 
ministrative work. He was junior dean of 
Balliol from 1000 to 1010, an examiner in 
the final school of modern history from 
1007 to 1900 (and again 1919-1921), and 
Chichele lecturer in foreign history in 
1013; he served on the board of his faculty 
from 1905, on the general board of the 
faculties from 1013, and became a curator 
of the Bodleian Library in 1914. He was 
much interested in women’s education and 
joined the council of Somerville College in 
1908. 

The years of the European War, 1914- 

1918, made a complete break in Davis’s 
university activities and came near to 
deflecting the whole course of Ids career. 
After collaborating in the production of 
the series of ‘Oxford Pamphlets’ on the 
War, and publishing a dispassionate analy¬ 
sis of the Political Thought of Ilehtrich von 
Treilschke (1014), he went to London early 
in 1915 and helped to organise the ‘Trade 
Clearing House’, a bureau of commercial 
intelligence arising out of the Postal Cen¬ 
sorship, sponsored by the Admiralty and 
the Board of Trade. By the following 
summer the Trade Clearing House had 
expanded into the ‘ War Trade Intelligence 
Department’, forming a constituent part 
of the Ministry of Blockade under the 
ultimate control of the Foreign Oilicc. Of 
this department Davis was the vice-chair¬ 
man for three and a half years. Davis 
himself wrote subsequently an oilieial, but 
unfinished, History of the Blockade (1920), 
which describes in detail the elaborate 
departmental machinery which was devised 
to put the blockade of the enemy Powers 
into execution. In his own department his 
organizing ability, power of rapid decision, 
and almost limitless capacity for work, 
backed by his line personal qualities, were 
a source of inspiration to his colleagues, 
and attracted the notice of the Cabinet. 
After the Armistice he served on the large 
British delegation to the Peace Conference 
in Paris from December 1918 till March 

1919, and then for a few weeks, at the 
invitation of Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland, 
undertook the duties of acting-director of 
the Department of Overseas Trade in 
London. He received the C.ILE. in the 
new year honours of that year. 

An opportunity of high appointment in 
the public service was now presented to 


Davis, had his ambition lain in that direc¬ 
tion ; but he decided otherwise, and in 
April 1919 returned to Oxford, where for 
two years he resumed the routine of college 
and university work* It was at this time 
that he undertook the editorial direction 
of the Dictionary of National Bio¬ 
graphy, which had been conveyed in 1917 
to the university of Oxford to he con¬ 
tinued by the Clarendon Press [sec Smith, 
Reginald John], Arrangements had to 
be made for the continuation of the 
Dictionary from 1911, to which year it 
had been brought down by the previous 
editor, Sir Sidney Lee [q.v.]. The names to 
be included in the Dictionary, and con¬ 
tributors of the biographical notices, were 
selected by Davis and his co-editor in 
consultation with an Oxford committee 
and a number of external advisers. Alike 
in his dealings with contributors and in 
his conscientious treatment of the material 
Davis was an exemplary editor. He had u 
deft and skilful touch, and although he 
worked with great rapidity he never spared 
himself the more laborious part of the 
routine. The volume for which he was 
responsible appeared in 1927, bringing the 
Dictionary down to the end of the year 
1921. lie wrote a short preface and con¬ 
tributed several articles. 

In 1921, shortly after lie had embarked 
on the editorship of the Dictionary, and in 
the midst of the heavy routine of Oxford 
teaching after the War, Davis accepted an 
invitation to occupy the chair of modern 
history at Manchester University. liis 
health had suffered from the strain of his 
war-work, and the new post promised him 
more leisure for his own studies. He 
settled fit Bowdon, and spent there three 
and a half busy but quiet years. His 
studies now took a modern turn—due 
partly to the requirements of his professor¬ 
ship and partly to his Interest in post-war 
political questions. When, therefore, he 
was elected Ford’s lecturer at Oxford for 
1924-1925, lie took as his subject The Age 
of Grey and Peel (posthumously published 
1930). He gave the lectures in Hilary 
Term 1925, and in the course of that term 
he was up [join ted to succeed Sir Charles 
Firth as regius professor of modern history 
at Oxford. He thereby became n fellow of 
Oriel College. In the same 3 'car he was 
elected an honorary fellow of Balliol Col¬ 
lege and a fcLlow of the British Academy, 
Davis returned to Oxford as regius pro¬ 
fessor in the summer of 1925. In addition 
to the duties of his chair he undertook 
much committee work, both for his new 
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college and for the university. As a curator 
of the Bodleian Library he wns called upon 
to take a prominent pnrt in the discussions 
on the question of the extension of the 
Library and to move in Congregation, in 
May ID28, the official proposals for Bod¬ 
leian extension in their earliest form (sub- 
queutly modified by the report of the 
Bodleian Commission, and finally adopted 
by the university in 19SI), Outside his 
university activities lie was appointed in 
1025 to serve on the Unemployment In¬ 
surance Committee under the chairman¬ 
ship of Lord Blnncsburgli, and in 1027 he 
went to Geneva as British representative 
on a committee of experts who were 
charged by the International Labour Office 
to investigate and report upon factory 
legislation in several European countries. 
These public services—the after math of 
his war-time reputation—made heavy de¬ 
mands on his time and energies during 
192G and 1927. 

Davis succeeded to the regius chair of 
modern history at Oxford at a time when 
changes in live syllabus were deemed de¬ 
sirable, but ns it turned out lie had not 
time to initiate reforms. Iiis ideas on the 
needs of the school would probably have 
taken shape in accordance with the views 
expressed in his inaugural lecture on The 
Study of History t delivered in November 
1025. For the moment, his commitments 
•were heavy enough. lie was getting ready 
for press his Ford lectures, the Dictionary 
of National Biography, 2912-1021, and 
the Report of the Blancsburgh Committee, 
editing Essays in History presented to 
Reginald Lane Poole (1929), and preparing 
his Italcigh lecture for the British Acad¬ 
emy, 'The Great Game in Asia (delivered 
November 1920)—one of the liveliest of 
his writings. In the midst of such activi¬ 
ties, while engaged in examining at Edin¬ 
burgh University, he died of pneumonia, 
at Edinburgh, after a few days’ illness* 28 
June 1928. lie was hurled at Wolvercotc 
cemetery, Oxford. 

Davis married in 1912 Jennie, only 
daughter of Walter Lind up, of Bnmpton 
Grange, Oxfordshire; three sons were born 
of the marriage. 

Davis was a young-looking man, whose 
features and reddish hair changed little 
during middle age. His expression was 
rather grave, his manner reserved but 
modest, his gaze singularly penetrating, in 
spite of short sight, and his words ever to 
the point. I-Iis learning, never paraded, was 
very great in rouge and depth. But, as his 
career shows, lie was not in the least the 


don or scholar of convention. Men of the 
most diverse types found his qualities of 
mind and heart peculiarly attractive, and 
his circle of friends in Oxford and outside 
wns very large. Few who met him failed 
to feci the impress of his high intelligence 
and unsullied character. Iiis influence 
upon the Oxford of his time was very great; 
yet his comparatively early death seemed 
to many to have left his fullest powers un- 
revealed and his greatest work unaccom¬ 
plished. 

[The Times, 29 June 1928; F. HI, Powicitc 
in The English Historical Review, October 
1928; J. It. II. Weaver and A. L. Poole, 
Henry William Carless Davis, A Memoir, and 
a Selection of his Historical Papers (with 
portrait and bibliography), 108a.] 

J. U. II. Weaver. 

DAWICINS, Sin WILLIAM BOYD 
(18117-1929), geologist, palaeontologist, 
and Antiquary, was bom 26 December 
1897 at Buttington, near Welshpool, the 
only son of the Rev. Richard Dawkins, 
vicar of Buttington, by his wife, Mary 
Ann Youngman. Pic was educated at 
Rossall School and at Jesus College, Ox¬ 
ford, where he graduated in 1850 with a 
first class in natural science. In 1801 he 
was the first recipient of the Burdctt- 
Coutts scholarship, which had just been 
founded at Oxford in order to promote the 
study of geology; and thenceforth Jic de¬ 
voted his life to this and allied sciences. 
For eight years (1861-18(19) Dawkins was 
a member of the Geological Survey of 
Great Britain, and mapped parts of Kent 
and the Thames valley. In 1899 he was 
appointed curator of the Manchester 
Museum, and in 1874 first professor of 
geology at Owens College, which became 
the Victoria University of Manchester in 
1880. He occupied tliG chair until liis 
retirement in ID08. 

At the time when Dawkins began his 
researches there was widespread interest 
in the subject of the antiquity of man and 
I in the possible occurrence of human imple¬ 
ments associated with the remains of 
extinct animals in Western Europe. He 
was thus led to study these problems, and 
he soon became a pioneer in the modern 
methods of dealing with them. So early as 
1850 and the two following years he 
examined the deposits on the floor of 
Wookey Hole, the cave near Wells in Somer¬ 
set; and in his first paper communicated 
to the Geological Society, in 1862, he 
showed that the cave had been occupied 
during the Pleistocene period at times by 
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hyenas, at other times by man. The stone In his later years Dawkins was much 
and bone implements of primitive (Palaeo- occupied with economic geology, and was 
lithic) man were clearly associated with often consulted about water-supply and 
remains of the mammoth and other engineering projects. While engaged on 
Pleistocene mammals. In 1875-1878 plans for a Channel tunnel in 1882 on- 
Dawkins joined the Rev. John Mogcns wards he suggested that the shaft which 
Mcllo, rector of St. Thomas, Brampton, had been sunk at the Dover end would be 
Derbyshire, in making similar excavations a suitable spot for boring to find the buried 
in caves in the Cress well Crags, near Work- coal-field which must underlie south-east 
sop, on the border of Derbyshire, Here the England. This boring, which was made in 
evidence for the contemporaneity of man 1890, reached productive coal measures at 
with extinct mammals proved to be still a depth of 1,100 feet, and inaugurated the 
more abundant, and Dawkins was able to exploitation of the Kent coal-field, 
recognize a definite succession of faunas Apart from his scientific work Dawkins 
and clear progression in the handiwork of had very wide interests, aud he took an 
successive human races. In the latest active part in the life of his adopted city, 
Pleistocene deposit he discovered a piece Manchester. His personal charm and gift of 
of bone bearing an incised figure of the simple exposition attracted large audiences 
head of a horse—the first example of cave to his popular lectures at the Museum, 
man’s art met with in Britain. After long and he was always a welcome speaker at 
experience he concluded that none of the public meetings. At Oxford he had be- 
existing caves could be older than the come an accomplished classical scholar, 
beginning of the Pleistocene period, be- and in 1875 he widened his experience by 
cause the land surface was always being travel Ling round the world, going direct to 
worn away so rapidly by natural agencies Australia mid New Zealand and returning 
that the open caves of earlier date had across North America. In Inter years lie 
been destroyed. In 1908, however, he paid other visits to the United States and 
ended his researches on the subject by Canada, and he also travelled much in 
discovering in an old fissure in the lime- Prance, Switzerland, and Italy, where he 
stone at Dove Holes, Derbyshire, some visited the museums to examine material 
bones and teeth of Pliocene mammals for his various researches. Before the 
which had evidently been washed out of European War he made a hobby of deep- 
a liyena den of that earlier period. There sea fishing. 

were no accompanying traces of man. Dawkins was elected F.R.S. in 1807 and 

In 1874 Dawkins suininarjzed his results an honorary fellow of Jesus College, Ox- 
in a volume entitled Cave Hunting, and in ford, in 1882, and was knighted in 1919. 
1880 he published another work of wider The Geological Society of London awarded 
scope, Early Man in Britain and his Place him the Lyeil medal in 1880 and the Prcst- 
in die Tertiary Period . The latter work wich medal in 1918. He married twice; 
will long remain a classic, for it definitely first, in 1800 Frances (died 1921), daughter 
marks an era in the progress of geological of Robert Speke Evans, clerk to the Ad- 
knowledge. miralty, and had one daughter; secondly, 

While occupied with the excavation of in 1922 Mary, daughter of William Poole, 
caves Dawkins realized that a more pre- of Leamington, and widow of Hilbert 
cise knowledge of the mammalian bones Congreve, civil engineer. lie died at Bow - 
and teeth was needed to determine the don, Cheshire, 15 January 1929. 
relative age of the various Palaeolithic and of thc Uoyal .Society, vol. evii, 

Neolithic deposits ill •which human remains jj. l'liu (portrait); Geological Magazine (eon- 
occurred. He accordingly made numerous laining list of writings aud portrait), Deecm- 
studics of these fossils, aiul as an il lustra- her 1909. ] A. S. Woodward. 

tion of his thoroughness special reference 

may be made to Jus monograph on the DE FERRANTI, SEBASTIAN ZIANI 
cave lion, which was written in co-opera- (1864-1980), electrical engineer and in- 
tion with William Aysliford Sanford for venter. [See Faint an'U.] 
the Palaeontogmpluenl Society in 18GO- 

1872 (British Pleistocene Mammalia> vol. DENT, JOSEPH MALABY (1849- 
i). He also studied fossil mammals in 102G), publisher, was born at Darlington 
general, and lie was one of the first to point 80 August 1849, thc foil rth son and tenth 
out that they could be used as well as child of George Dent, liousc-paintcr, by 
shells for dividing thc Tertiary rocks into lus wife, Isabella, daughter of Hugh Rail- 
successive well-marked stages. ton, of Staindrop, co. Durham. George 
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Dent's chief interest lay in music, and 
when Ins business failed in 1859 he took 
to music-teaching and the sale of musical 
instruments for a living- Joseph was sent 
to an elementary school in Darlington, and 
had already grown fond of hooks and 
of reading Scott’s novels before he was 
eleven. At the age of thirteen he left 
school, and began his working career, 
being apprenticed to a printer as 4 all¬ 
round workman’. But be was much more 
attracted by the bookbinding in the work¬ 
shop, and soon transferred his apprentice¬ 
ship to that craft to which all bis life he 
remained devoted. He next went to work 
with a Mr. Rutherford, a bookbinder in 
Darlington. During liis boyhood Dent 
suffered a good deal from lameness due to 
an accident, and was unable to play games, 
but as a consequence he developed his 
taste for reading, which included books 
like Macaulay’s Essays and Boswell’s Life 
of Johnson, 

When his employer failed, Dent tried to 
get jobs in Darlington which he could do 
for himself, and set up a hand-press in his 
bedroom. But this was not enough for a 
livelihood, so in August 1667, when nearly 
eighteen, he joined an elder brother in 
Loudon. He secured work with a book¬ 
binder in Bucklersbury and steadily made 
his way, working from eight in the morn¬ 
ing till eight, sometimes ten, at night. In 
1870 Dent married Hannah, daughter of 
George Wiggins, and, having finished his 
London apprenticeship, in 1872 opened 
business on his own account in n workshop 
in Hoxton. He gradually built up a busi¬ 
ness there and, finding a toy-shop to let 
in East Road, took it, and was able to 
employ a man and boy. 

Four sons and two daughters were born 
to Dent, and it was a struggle for the young 
bookbinder to pay his way. About 1881 lie 
moved to 69 Great Eastern Street, but at 
the end of 18S7, just after he had lost his 
wife, his bookbinding factory was burnt, 
and it seemed that the results of fifteen 
years’ struggle would be wasted. However, 
with the insurance money and a friend’s 
help, he was able to buy a bookbinder’s 
plant and to set up in a iarger way in the 
rebuilt factory. His first experiments in 
publishing soon followed. In the autumn 
of 1888 he published his first two books in 
the ‘Temple Library’—Lamb’s Essays of 
Elia and The Last Essays of Elia , edited 
by Augustine BiirelL About this time, 
too, he became an outside member of 
Toynbee Hall. In 1800 Dent married as 
his second wife Alexandra Campbell, 


daughter of Thomas Burnett Main, by 
whom he had two sons and four daughters, 
A voyage to Italy with the Toynbee 
Travellers’ Chib in 1890 led him to project 
the ‘Medieval Towns’ series, the volumes 
of which were designed to reveal ‘the 
personalities of towns’, through their 
architectural and other features. 

A series of eighteenth-century novelists, 
from Henry Fielding to Jane Austen, fol¬ 
lowed, and by the early ’nineties Dent was 
fairly established as publisher. Mean¬ 
while he was gaining an American market 
and made the first of many voyages to the 
United States in 1893. In the same year 
lie produced a ‘Temple* (pocket) Shake¬ 
speare in a special format, and secured tvn 
expert editor in (Sir) Israel Gollancz [q.v.]. 
A translation of Balzac’s novels, edited by 
George Saintsbury, was produced simul¬ 
taneously. Dent’s friend, Frederick II. 
Evans, a Cheapside bookseller, who was a 
man of remarkable literary taste, was of 
much service in all these earlier adven¬ 
tures. Another pocket series, the ‘ Temple 
Classics’, begun in 1890, strengthened 
Dent’s reputation as a publisher with 
original ideas. 

In 1898 Dent moved from Great Eastern 
Street to larger premises at 29-30 Bedford 
Street, Strand. This meant an increased 
outlay, but, nothing daunted, he projected 
a ‘I-Iaddon Hall Library’—books dealing 
with outdoor life and sporting subjects 
—a larger ‘Temple’ Shakespeare, and a 
complete edition of Lamb, over which, 
unluckily, there were some copyright 
difficulties. 

In 1004 Dent planned a still more ambi¬ 
tious scheme—a working library of the 
world’s literature, within the means of 
every book-buyer, to be sold at a shilling 
a volume. When it came to estimating the 
cost of such a series, it was clear that a 
greater capital would be required than the 
firm could command. Eventually this 
difficulty was overcome, and Dent found 
a good lieutenant in Ilia son, Hugh Dent, 
and, on the literary side, a collaborator in 
Ernest Rhys, who became editor and sug¬ 
gested the title ‘Everyman’s Library’. A 
scheme of a thousand volumes was pro¬ 
jected, and in the first twelve months 153 
volumes were produced. Dent showed great 
enthusiasm and courage in working out 
the scheme with a very meagre staff and 
in the face of obstacles which would have 
put a strain on any publisher’s resources. 
The huge equipment required for the series 
involved the finding of a site outside 
London, and in 1907 a model factory was 
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opened at Garden City, Letch worth, where 
the printing and binding could be carried 
on under a single control* In 1911 Dent 
was able to secure a corner site on the other 
side of Bedford Street, and put lip the 
spacknis building, Akline House, -which 
remains the head-quarters of the firm. A 
weekly paper, litcmry and critical, with 
the title of Everyman was among his ven¬ 
tures at this busy period. Through his 
Paris branch ho started the ‘Collection 
Gallia’, and from London the ‘Wayfarer’s 
Library 1 of popular fiction and holiday 
literature. 

Two of Dent’s younger sons who had 
entered the firm in 1913 went on active 
service at the outbreak of the War in 1914, 
and both were killed. The War involved a 
long pause in the production of ‘Every¬ 
man’s Library’, and Dent’s hope of living 
to see a thousand volumes completed had 
to he given up. However, the ‘Library’ 
maintained its bold, even at an increased 
price, and, with the aid of a branch in 
Canada and of Australian agents, widened 
its inter-Colon in l market. 

Dent did not coniine his activities to 
publishing. He wrote, besides his Memoir a 
(1928), introductions to sundry volumes of 
‘Everyman’s Library’, including Mrs. 
GaskelPs Cranford, and several charac¬ 
teristic essays and pamphlets on the 
making and printing of books. An enthu¬ 
siastic educationist, he joined the council 
of the British and Foreign School Society, 
and also helped Miss Margaret McMillan 
in her nursery school movement. 

Dent died at his house in Croydon 9 May | 
1920, in his seventy-seventh year, and was 
buried at Sarulerstead near that town. 
The most life-like portraits of him are a 
drawing by Dora Noyes, reproduced as 
frontispiece to his Memoirs > atul a photo¬ 
graph by Frederick II. Evans, 

[J. M. Dent, Memoirs, 1928; private infor¬ 
mation; personal knowledge.] 

E. Buys. 

DE ROBECK, Sin JOHN MICHAEL, 
baronet (1802-1928), admiral of the [leet, 
was born at Gowran Grange, Naas, eo. 
Kildare, 10 June 1802. He was the second 
son of John Henry Edward Fock, fourth 
Baron de Robeck, of Gowran Grange, 
an Irishman of Swedish descent, and the 
only British subject holding a Swedish 
title of nobility. John’s great-grandfather 
fought with the French army in the 
American War of Independence, but was 
subsequently naturalized ns a British 
subject and settled in Ireland; his grand¬ 


father served in Spain under Sir John 
Moore. His mother was Sophia Charlotte, 
daughter of William Fit?,william Burton, 
of Burton Hall, co. Carlow. Entering the 
Britannia ns a naval cadet in 1875, De 
Robeck was less interested in the mech¬ 
anical aspects of his profession, at a 
time when engines and high-powered guns 
were exciting attention, than in seaman¬ 
ship, His only first-class Certificate on 
passing out of the Britannia was in that 
subject, but it was apparent that he had 
the makings of a leader of men ns well as 
of a good seaman. His early career, when 
he served first in China waters and then on 
the Newfoundland coast, with periods in 
home waters, was at first uneventful. Be¬ 
tween the time when he left the Britannia 
in 1877 and his promotion to commander 
twenty years later, lie was appointed to no 
fewer than twenty-four ships, including 
two spells of duty in the Britannia, which 
suggested, as was, in fact, the case, that the 
Admiralty regarded him as peculiarly well 
fitted to assist in the diJIicult task of train¬ 
ing boys for the naval service, by reason of 
his open and attractive character and his 
keen interest in all forms of sport and 
athletics. 

As tv commander De Robeck’s first inde¬ 
pendent command was the destroyer Des- 
I penile. In 1900 he was given the cruiser 
Pyramus, a unit of the Mediterranean 
squadron, He was serving in this ship 
when, two years later, he was posted to 
| captain. Although he remained inspecting- 
captain of training ships until his promo¬ 
tion to rear-admiral in 1911, he had been 
marked out for the command of small 
craft; and when, early in 1912, the new 
post of admiral of patrols was created, as 
part of ti scheme, of reorganization of the 
naval forces in home waters, Dc Robeck 
proved fully equal to the position. He had 
under Ids orders four llotiilas of destroyers, 
with cruisers as ‘leaders’, and he not only 
brought this force to a high standard of 
dUeiency, but also laid the foundations of 
a reserve of motor-boats, which proved 
oT the greatest value during the European 
YVar. After accomplishing this dual task 
to the suits fact, ion of the Admiralty, he 
went on half-pay, with the result that when 
war broke out in August 1014 lie was 
unemployed. 

Dc Robeck was, however, an officer 
whose services could not be dispensed with, 
and on the mobilization of the naval forces 
he was immediately chosen to command 
the ninth cruiser squadron, which was 
commissioned from the reserve. This 
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squadron was ordered to patrol one of the 
mid-Atlantic areas, with its base at Finis- 
terre. The new admiral’s special duty was 
to protect British merchant ships and to 
harry those of the enemy. During his 
period of duty on that station he captured 
first the North German Lloyd liner 
Schlesien and then the Grcecia* 

As soon as the decision of the War 
Cabinet to send a naval expedition to the 
Dardanelles was communicated to the 
Admiralty early in .1915, De Robeck was 
appointed as second-in-command to Vice- 
Admiral (Sir) Sackvillc Carden [q.v.], to 
whom this difi/ault enterprise had been con¬ 
fided. He hoisted his flag in the battleship 
Vengeance in time to take part in the bom¬ 
bardment of the outer forts of the Dar¬ 
danelles, an operation which was made in 
the middle of February and lasted several 
days. The bombardment was quite in¬ 
effective, as has since been revealed, but 
plans for further naval operations were 
immediately drawn up. The two officers 
co-opcrated with conspicuous success in 
this task, and when Carden had to return 
home in March owing to ill-health Dc 
Uobeck, with the full concurrence of Vice- 
Admiral Itosslyn Wemyss, who was also 
on the station and was his senior, was 
chosen to tnke over the command of all 
the navai forces engaged in the operations 
against the Dardanelles. So complete had 
been the confidence between Carden and 
De Robeck that when the former had gone 
home, the latter expressed himself well 
satisfied with Carden’s plans for the reduc¬ 
tion of the forts at the Narrows. This 
movement was carried out on 18 March. 
Owing to the prolonged opportunity 
for mine-laying which the enemy had 
enjoyed, the three battleships Irresistible , 
Ocmn , a/id Bouvet (French) were sunk, 
and little progress was made towards 
the admiral's objective. The ill success 
of tliis plan was not without its effect 
on the mind of De Uobeck, who, with 
a clear appreciation of the situation, 
resisted strenuously the proposal that a 
further attempt should he made to force 
the Straits with naval forces, unsupported 
by the army which bad been assembled 
under General Sir Ian Hamilton. Events 
had convinced him that military co¬ 
operation was essential. Unfortunately u 
month elapsed before the joint operation 
could be carried out (25 April). The 
military expedition, which was placed 
under the command of General Sir Charles 
Carmichael Monro [q.v.j, proved a failure 
in spite of the loyal co-operation of the 


fleet; and its ill success was subsequently 
the matter of a controversy in which,how¬ 
ever, De llobcck, who had shown marked 
ability as a leader, was in no way involved. 
His work and that of the forces under his 
command was in fact highly praised, and 
by none more unreservedly than by Sir Ian 
Hamilton, who wrote in his first dispatch 
(20 May 1915) i ‘Throughout the events I 
have chronicled, the Royal Navy has been 
lather and mother to the Army. Not one 
of us but realizes how much lie owes to 
Vice-Admiral dc Robeck; to the warships, 
French and British; to the destroyers, 
rninc-s weepers, picket-boats, and to all 
their dauntless crews, who took no thought 
of themselves, but risked everything to 
give their soldier com nicies a lair run in at 
the enemy.’ De llobcck was indeed for¬ 
tunate in winning the approval of all who 
were in any way associated with the disas¬ 
trous attempt to force the Dardanelles, and 
when the withdrawal of the army was 
decided upon he retained the supreme 
command of the Allied naval forces which 
carried out on the night of 8-0 January 
I01C, with consummate success and with 
relatively small loss of life, this most clilli- 
cult operation. For his services at Galli¬ 
poli he was created 1C.C.13. in 1910. 

The abandonment of the Dardanelles 
coincided with a number of changes in the 
command of the grand licet, owing to 
the recall of Admiral Sir John Jellicoe 
to the Admiralty as first sea lord and his 
relief by Admiral Sir David Beatty, who 
had hitherto commanded the battle-cruiser 
fleet. This reorganization of the high 
command in the North Sea offered an 
opportunity of giving Dc Robeck further 
employment, and he was made vice- 
admiral commanding the second battle 
squadron, 1 foisting his flag in the George V 
on 8 December 1910. He retained his 
command on being promoted to the sub¬ 
stantive rank of vice-admiral in 1917, and 
his association with the grand licet con¬ 
tinued until May 1919, when it ceased to 
exist as a unified command. 

De Robeck was one of tlie senior officers 
who subsequently received the special 
thanks of parliament for ids war services, 
being given a grant of £10,000 and created 
a baronet in 1010, besides being gazetted 
G.C.M.G. (1910) and G.C.B. (1921). In 
1910 De Robeck was chosen as commander- 
in-chief of the Mediterranean fiect, hoisting 
his flag in the Iron Duke } which had been 
the flagship of Admiral Jellicoe at the 
battle of Jutland. It was an appropriate 
appointment, for no one of his rank was 
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better qualified to act ns high commissioner 
at Constantinople, the additional duty 
which was assigned to him pending the 
conclusion of a separate treaty of peace 
with Turkey. His period of duty in the 
Mediterranean was otherwise uneventful. 
On relinquishing this command in April 
1922 he was appointed in August com¬ 
mander-in-chief of th.c Atlantic fleet, his 
flagship being the Queen Elizabeth, which 
had been Admiral Beatty’s flagship when 
he took over the command of the grand 
fleet. 

De Rob celt’s resignation of this com¬ 
mand in 1024 marked the end of his sea 
career, although lie remained on the active 
list and was promoted to admiral of the 
fleet in November 1925, having become 
admiral five years before. On coming 
ashore De Robeck was able once more to 
take part in sport of all kinds. He was a 
keen follower of hounds, as well as a good 
shot, and owing to his sustained interest 
in cricket he was elected president of the 
Marylcbone Cricket Club in 1025, being 
the first naval officer to hold that position. 

De Robeck married in 1022 Hilda Maud, 
daughter of Colonel Augustus Henry Mac¬ 
donald-More ton, Coldstream Guards, of 
Ilillgrove, Bcinhridge, Isle of Wight, ancl 
widow of Colonel Sir Simon Macdonald 
Lockhart, fifth baronet. There were no 
children of the marriage, and the baronetcy 
became extinct on the death of De Robeck, 
which took place suddenly at his house in 
London 20 January 1928. 

There is a portrait-drawing of De Ro¬ 
beck by Francis Dodd In the Imperial War 
Museum, South Kensington. 

[The Times, 21 January 1928 ; Navy Lists; 
personal knowledge.] A, iiunn. 

DEWAR, Sir JAMES (1842-1028), 
natural philosopher, was born at ICin- 
cardinc-on-Forth, Scotland, 20 September 
1842, the youngest son of Thomas Dewar, 
vintner, of that town, by liis wife, Ann 
Eadie, daughter of a shipowner. At the 
age of ten his schooling was interrupted by 
an attack of rheumatic fever, caused by n 
fall through the ice, and during the period 
of incapacity that followed he found occu¬ 
pation in making luIdles—an exercise to 
which he was wont to attribute his mani¬ 
pulative skill. On recovering from his ill¬ 
ness he was sent to Dollar Academy, and 
thence, about 1858, to Edinburgh IJDiver¬ 
sity. There he worked successively under 
James David Forbes [q.v,], the professor 
of natural philosophy, under Lyon (Lord) 
Playfair [q.v.], the professor of chemistry, 


whose demonstrator he was, and, on Play¬ 
fair's resignation, under his successor 
Alexander Crum Brown. In 18(19 he was 
appointed lecturer on chemistry (later 
professor) in the Royal (Dick) Veterinary 
College, and from 1878 he was also assis¬ 
tant chemist to the Highland and Agricul¬ 
tural Society, with the duty of delivering 
what lie called ‘peripatetic lectures’. In 
1875 lie left Edinburgh for Cambridge, on 
his election to the Jacksonian chair of 
natural experimental philosophy. Two 
years later lie was elected Fuller!an pro¬ 
fessor of chemistry at the Royal Institu¬ 
tion of Great Britain, London. Both these 
chairs he held until his death, which took 
place in London 27 March 1923, While at 
Edinburgh he married in 1871 Helen Rose, 
daughter of William Banks, of that city. 
They had no children, 

Dewar’s first published paper, presented 
to the Royal Society of Edi nburgh in 1307, 
described a ‘simple mechanical arrange¬ 
ment * for illustrating the structure of the 
non-saturated hydrocarbons, and showed 
how it could be used to represent seven 
different formulae for benzene. The device 
was sent by Playfair to the German chem¬ 
ist F. A. Kckulc, the author of the well- 
known ring formula for that substance, 
who in consequence invited Dewar to 
spend the summer of 1867 in the labora¬ 
tory at Ghent. Other subjects on which 
Dewar worked while at Edinburgh were 
dilorosulphiirie acid, the oxidation pro¬ 
ducts of picolinc, the thermal equivalents 
of the oxides of chlorine, the temperature 
of the sun and of the elec trie spark, and 
the specific heat of Graham’s hydrogenium. 
The Uist-inentinned investigation is note¬ 
worthy because in it, in order to prevent 
the influx of heat into his calorimeter, 
Dewar employed, in 1872, the vacuum 
jacket which later proved indispensable 
for the liquefaction of gases, and became, 
though not in his hands, the ‘Thermos’ 
flask of commerce, Similarly, the use of 
coco-nut charcoal for absorbing gases, 
which also played a most important part 
in his later work, was mentioned in a paper 
published with Professor Peter Guthrie 
Tnit [q.v.], in 1874, on a ‘new method of 
obtaining very perfect vacua’. Dewar’s 
interest in biological subjects, which re¬ 
peatedly appeared in his subsequent re¬ 
searches, was shown by his investigation 
with Dr. Arthur Gamgee [q.v.] of the 
constitution and physiological relations of 
cystine (1871), ancl by the elaborate studies 
conducted from 1873 onwards with John 
Gray M’Kendrick, professor of physiology 
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in Glasgow University from 1870 to 1006, 
on the physiological action of light on the 
eye. 

Soon after coming south Dewar joined 
George Downing Livcing [q.v.], then the 
professor of chemistry at Cambridge, in a 
scries of spectroscopic investigations the 
results of which were published a t intervals 
over a quarter of a century. Some of this 
work was done at Cambridge: hut the 
Royal Institution, where he had better 
laboratory facilities, became the chief 
centre of Dewar's experimental activities, 
and, indeed, of his whole life, and it was 
there that his work on the liquefaction of 
gases was carried out. In 1878, at a Friday 
evening lecture, he showed in operation 
the apparatus by which L. P. CaiUetct had 
effected the partial liquefaction of oxygen; 
and at another lecture, in 1884, he ex¬ 
hibited the gas in the form of a true liquid 
by the aid of a modification of the appara¬ 
tus ofZ.F. Wxoblewski and K, S» Olszew¬ 
ski. In 1891, using essentially improved 
methods, he discovered that both it and 
liquid ozone are attracted by the magnet. 
Hydrogen, the only one of Faraday’s ‘per¬ 
manent' gases which had not been lique¬ 
fied, was for the first time collected by 
Dewar as a liquid in an open vessel in 
1898, and in the following year lie obtained 
it as a transparent ice. For this work he 
built a large machine, weighing a couple 
of tons, in which he made use of the Joulc- 
Thornson effect by continuously expand¬ 
ing the highly compressed gas through a 
line orifice. His success was largely due to 
the inclusion of two novel features—the 
vacuum jacket as a means of heat-insula¬ 
tion, and a device consisting of a coiled 
tube which gave sufficient elasticity to 
enable the liquid gas to be drawn off with¬ 
out fracture of the glass by the intense 
cold. He also essayed the liquefaction of 
helium, the only known gas not reduced 
to the liquid state, but had not succeeded 
when, in 1908, H. Kamerlingh Onnes, 
working at Leyden along the general lines 
which Dewar had marked out, obtained 
the liquid. 

In 1902, the year in which lie was presi¬ 
dent at Belfast of the British Association, 
Dewar again turned his attention to char¬ 
coal, studying the conditions under which 
it must be prepared in order to develop 
the greatest activity> and finding that its 
power of absorbing gases is enormously 
increased by cold. I-Ic used it for the lique¬ 
faction of gases, tlic analysis of gaseous 
mixtures without liquefaction, and, above 
all, for the production of very high vacua; 


this Inst application probably contributed 
more than any other single agency to 
the advances made by atomic physics 
in immediately succeeding years. Char¬ 
coal also enabled him to make vacuum 
storage vessels of metal larger and stronger 
than was possible with glass; for he found 
that ft portion of charcoal placed in the 
vacuous space absorbed occluded gas es¬ 
caping from the metal and thus maintained 
the vacuum. 

In producing liquid gases Dewar always 
had in view their utilization in opening up 
new fields to research. Thus as soon as he 
commanded them in quantity, besides de¬ 
vising methods for their thermometry and 
making determinations of their physical 
constants, he applied them to a wide range 
of pioneer explorations of the properties of 
matter at very low temperatures—chemi¬ 
cal and photographic action, phosphore¬ 
scence, the cohesion and strength of 
materials, and, with Professor (afterwards 
Sir) John Ambrose Fleming, of University 
Coiicge, London, electric and magnetic 
effects such as conduction, thermo-electri¬ 
city, diclcotrio constants, and magnetic 
permeability. With Henri Moissnn, Dewar 
liquefied (1897) and solidified (1903) fluor¬ 
ine; and lie made several researches on 
radium, investigating with Sir William 
Crookes [q.v.] the effect of extreme cold 
on its emanations (1908), examining with 
Pierre Curie the gases occluded or given 
off by it (1904), and determining the Tate 
at which it evolves helium (1908). A 
notable research, published in 1913, 
showed that the mean atomic specific 
heats of the elements between the boiling- 
points of liquid nitrogen and hydrogen 
exhibit, when plotted in terms of their 
atomic weights, a definite periodic varia¬ 
tion instead of being approximately uni¬ 
form as they are at ordinary temperatures. 
Similar observations, published posthu¬ 
mously, of the molecular specific heats 
of many series or homologous groups of 
inorganic and organic compounds revealed 
some striking relations. 

Reverting during the European War, 
‘in the restricted time left for research 
after meeting the demands of government 
departments’, to the soap bubble, which 
had been the subject of the first (18T8-1870) 
of the nine courses of Christmas lectures for 
juveniles which he delivered at the Royal 
Institution, Dewar elucidated the condi¬ 
tions necessary for the production of long- 
lived bubbles and flat films, and studied 
the interference colours displayed when a 
jet of air was made to play upon their 
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surface. At this period also he made from 
the roof of the Institution a series of ob¬ 
servations of sky radiation with a delicate 
charcoal thcrmoscope. 

The papers recording the spectroscopic 
researches which Dewar made with Livcing 
were published in collected form in 1015, 
and the rest of his papers in 1027, both by 
the Cambridge University Press. Although 
these volumes contain some 2,000 pages 
they leave untouched many aspects ofliis 
work. They tell nothing, for example, of 
the experiments resulting in the invention 
of cordite which he and Sir Frederick 
Augustus Abel [q.v.] carried out ns mem¬ 
bers of the government committee on ex¬ 
plosives (1888-1891), nor of the special 
chemical and other researches entailed by 
his large practice ns an expert witness; 
and they do not suggest that he was an 
authority on sewage disposal and water- 
supply, and a member of the Balfour com¬ 
mission on London water-supply (1893- 
1894), and that for many years he and 
Crookes made daily chemical and bacterio¬ 
logical analyses of the water distributed 
to the metropolis, 

Dewar, who was elected F.R.S. in 1877, 
knighted in 1901, and received many 
honours from scientific societies in Europe 
and America, was essentially an artist. 
Well read in English literature, especially 
poetry, he was devoted to music, and a 
little violin-playing, with his wife as 
accompanist, often ended the day’s work 
in the small hours of the morning, His 
rooms at the Royal Institution and his 
house at Cambridge were filled with objels 
(l'art of all kinds, and he was a fine judge 
of wine and tobacco. Though sometimes i 
choleric and prone to vigour of expression, I 
he was a kindly and generous man, and 
while impatient of pretension and of 
dishonesty, whether mental or material, 
he was always ready to help the genuine 
inquirer, His contributions to science lay 
rather in the discovery of new facts than 
in the elaboration of theory: ns an experi¬ 
menter lie was unsurpassed, as daring 
and imaginative in conception as he was 
brilliant and sure in execution. 

Peterliouse, Cambridge, of which Dewar 
was a fellow, possesses a portrait of him 
by Sir W. Q. Orcliardson; the Royal 
Institution n bronze portrait panel by 
Sir Bertram McKcnnal; the Chemical 
Society a portrait by llene dc lTI6pital; 
the National Portrait Gallery a bronze 
bust by G. D. Macdougald and a bronze 
statuette by C. Melilli; and the Scottish 
National Portrait Gallery a portrait by 

B9»l 


his nephew Dr. Thomas W. Dewar and a 
copy of the Orcliardson portrait. 

[Agnes M. Clerkc in Proceedings of the Royal 
Institution, vol. xvi, 009-738; IT. 13. Arm¬ 
strong, ibid, vol.xix, 354-412, vol. xxi, 785-785, 
and James Dewar (a lecture given at the Royal 
Institution 18 January 1024) ; J. D. Hamilton 
Dickson in Petevhouse Magazine, 1023 (pri¬ 
vately printed); personal knowledge.] 

IT. M, Boas. 

DE WET, CHRISTIAAN RUDOLPH 
(1854-1922), Boer general and politician, 
was born at Lecuwlcop, Smitlilield district, 
in the former Orange Free State republic 
7 October 1854. He was the sixth son of 
Jacobus Ignatius D c Wet, of De Wetsdorp, 
by his wife, Alctta Susanna Margarctlm, 
daughter of Gert Cornells Strijdom. Of his 
early years little is known save that he was 
privately educated and lived the roving 
life common to the nomad Boers of the 
period. During the Transvaal War of 
1880-1881 Dc Wet served with the re¬ 
publican forces, taking part in the various 
engagements which culminated in the 
British disaster on Majuba Hill (27 Febru¬ 
ary 1881). After the retrocession of the 
Transvaal he remained in that country 
farming for some years, in the coutsc of 
which he was elected (1885) to represent 
Lydcnburg in the republican Yolksraad. 
But ordered routine did not suit him. He 
resigned his seat and took to his old life 
once more, ultimately returning to the 
Free State. 

In 1889 De Wet achieved some local 
notoriety by collecting an armed force and 
riding with it to Bloemfontein, the seat of 
government, to protest against the build¬ 
ing of a railway line from the coast, for he 
and his followers looked upon this as a 
dangerous innovation calculated to throw 
the country open to foreign invasion. His 
vigorous political methods were so much 
in keeping with the times that, in conse¬ 
quence of Iris exploit, he became a member 
of the Free Slate Yolksraad; but after an 
unsuccessful attempt to prohibit the use 
of mail-coaches and other vehicles on Sun¬ 
day, he left law-making to others and 
although lie remained a member of the 
Raad until 1898 he returned to lug former 
roving. 

On the outbreak of the South African 
War in October 1890 Dc Wet was called 
up for service as an ordinary burgher and 
sent to the Natal frontier, where he partici¬ 
pated in various preliminary encounters 
with the British troops. Then came hia 
great chance in life* A British force had 
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marched out of Ladysmith at flight* in-1 account can lie given here of his hummer - 
tending to strike at the rear of the Boer able exploits, his hairbreadth escapes, 
army, but plans miscarried and daylight and his many successes ami failures. Suffice 
(30 October) found the troops isolated on it to say that when the long drawn-out 
tlie lint-topped summit of Nicholson's Nek. contest came at Inst to an end in June 
Here De Wet attacked them with a few 1902, De Wet was still holding his own. 
hundred men whom he had hurriedly col- 13y that time lie had won on international 
lected, and so determined was the assault reputation for his daring and courage, 
that lie captured the whole force, taking a reputation generously endorsed by his 
over a thousand prisoners and scoring the former enemies. 

first important success of the campaign. After the war De Wet, who had taken 
This exploit wns his making, There was a part in the peace negotiations, visited 
dearth of leaders among the Boors, and he Europe with the other Boer generals. On 
was immediately promoted to the rank of the granting of responsible government to 
general and sent to the western borders of South Africa, he entered the political arena, 
the Free State, where British troops were He was elected a member of the first par- 
massing for the relief of Kimberley. liamcnt of the Orange River Colony (1907) 
General Piet Cronjc was in supreme and appointed minister of agriculture. He 
command of this front, tmd De Wet made was a delegate to the Union Convention of 
strenuous but unsuccessful efforts to pre- 1908-1909 and a member of the Union De- 
vent him from committing the series of fence council under General Louis Botha 
blunders that led to his capture by Lord [q.v.], 

Roberts [q.v,] at Paarcleberg on 27 Feb- For a time there was peace and material 
ruary 1900. De Wet had further dis- progress in South Africa; but in 1011 there 
tinguished himself by his capture of sprang up a bitter feud between the fob 
Roberts's convoy at Watcrval on 18 lowers of General Botha on the one side 
February, so that it is not surprising that and those of General J. B. M. Hcrtzog on 
when lie escaped from the of the other. De Wet flung himself into the 

Paardebcrg lie found himself appointed fmy with characteristic energy on the side 
commander-in-chief of the Free State of Hcrtzog. lie became a strong supporter 
forces. His post was a thorny one. The of a movement that was set on foot which 
effects of Gronjc’s surrender, coinciding aimed at secession from the British Ent- 
as it did with the Boer defeats in Natal, pirc and the rc-establishmcnt of the re¬ 
proved disastrous to the republican cause. publics of the Orange Free State and 
The commandos were melting away, and Transvaal. 

on every hand were discouragement and The outbreak of the European War in 
wholesale desertions. August 1914 found De Wet in the midst 

Dc Wet, however, rose superior to these of this agitation, tmd when, immediately 
misfortunes. Ably seconded by Martinos afterwards, Botha announced his intention 
Stcyn, president of the Orange Free State, of invading German South-West African 
a man as indomitable as himself, he set to territory with South African troops, De 
work to rally his demoralized army. On Wet expressed great hostility to the ex- 
31 March he ambushed Colonel R. G. partition. On 15 September there followed 
Broachvood’s mounted brigade at Sauna’s the accidental shooting of General J. II. 
Post, outside Bloemfontein, and on I April De la Rcy by the police during the opera- 
defeated a British detachment at Redder s- tion of rounding up a gang of desperadoes 
burg. As the tide of war rolled northwards which had been terrorizing the suburbs 
to the Transvaal, he remained in the rear of Johannesburg. This event profoundly 
of the invading British forces and by iin- influenced De Wet’s subsequent conduct, 
mense efforts succeeded in re-establishing General Dc la Rey and lie had both played 
the fighting spirit of his men. Realizing a great part during the Boer War, and they 
that the Horn could no longer resist in the were dose personal friends. He mistakenly 
open field, he now decided, in conjunction assumed that Dc la Rey hud been killed by 
with the Boer leaders in the Transvaal, to order of Botha’s government, and this 
resort to guerrilla tactics. Of this form of goaded him into action, 
warfare he became one of the greatest In conjunction with General C. F. 
exponents in modern times. With a few Beyers, the leader of the Transvaal nial- 
thousand liard-bittcn followers lie kept contents, De Wet planned nU armed revolt, 
the field for the next two years against On 24 October Bej'crs raised the standard 
tremendous odds, to the despair and ad- of rebellion in the north, and two days later 
miration of liis opponents. No detailed De Wet followed suit in the Free State. 
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Both men speedily collected thousands of 
adherents, and the insurrection assumed 
formidable proportions. Botha, however, 
took prompt action against his former 
companions-in-arms. Summoning his sup¬ 
porters, he took the he]d in person, and 
within a week he fell on Beyers and sig¬ 
nally defeated him (27 October). Then he 
turned upon De Wet. He found him at 
Mushroom valley in the central Free State 
at the head of 0,000 men, and in a pitched 
battle drove him in headlong rout (1‘2 
November). De Wet now attempted to 
resort to the old guerrilla tactics that had 
served him so well in former days, but lie 
had met his master. Botha understood 
the art of mobile warfare even better than 
Dc Wet himself, and, in addition, the era 
of the motor-car had set in, which made it 
impossible for the mounted commandos of 
tlie Boers to play hide-and-seek across the 
veld as they had done in the past. Botha 
was the first to demonstrate this. By the 
skilful use of motor detachments lie har¬ 
ried and hustled the rebels, giving them 
mid their horses no rest. So hot was the 
pursuit that within ten days De Wet was 
a mere fugitive fleeing westward with less 
than a dozen men for the sanctuary of the 
Kalahari desert, whence he hoped to es¬ 
cape into Genu an territory. But Botlia’s 
men were hot on his trail, and on 2 Decem¬ 
ber the old con do flier e was run to earth 
and captured on the farm Watcrbcrg in 
the Kuruman district. A week before, 
Beyers had met his death while trying to 
cross the Vaal river, and with both its 
loaders accounted for the rebellion was 
soon stamped out. 

De Wet was arraigned before a special 
tribunal at Bloemfontein on 0 June 1015, 
and tried for high treason. On 21 Juno he 
was found guilty on eight; of the ten counts 
against him, and sentenced to six years’ 
imprisonment and a fine of £2,000. In the 
following December, however, he was re¬ 
leased on parole by Botha and allowed to 
return to his farm in the Free State. Here 
lie lived quietly until his death which took 
place on the farm Kliplbntein, district Dc 
Wetsdorp, 3 February 1022. He was 
buried at the Women’s monument at 
Bloemfontein beside his old leader Presi¬ 
dent Steyn. 

De Wet married in 1373 Cornelia Mar- 
garetta, daughter of Isaak Johannes 
Christian Kruger, of Bloemfontein. They 
had five sons and one daughter. He wrote 
an account of his campaigns of 1899-1902 
which appeared in an .English version as 
Three Years' War (1902), 


A cartoon of Do, Wet appeared in Vanity 
Fair 31 July 1902, 

['The Times' History of the, War in South 
Africa , 1900-1900; Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, 
The Great Itocr War t 1000; Sir J. F, Maurice 
and M. II. Grant, (Otfieml) History of ike Warm 
South Africa , 1899-1902, 10011-1010 ; F. IT. E. 
Cunliffc, History of the. lioer War 9 2 vols., 1001- 
1004; Louis Crcswicke, South Africa and the 
Transvaal War , G vols., 1900-1902.] 

D. llElTZ. 

DICEY, ALBERT VENN (1835-1922), 
jurist, was the third son of Thomas Ed¬ 
ward Diccy, proprietor of the Northampton 
Mercury , by his wife, Anne Mary, younger 
daughter of James Stephen [q.v.], master 
in chancery. An elder brother was Edward 
James Stephen Dicey [q.v.], author and 
journalist. Albert Dicey was born at the 
family home, Clay brook Hull, near Lutter¬ 
worth, 4 February 1835; the name Venn 
was given to him in honour of John Venn 
[q.v.j, the leader of the Clapham Evangeli¬ 
cals, whose daughter Jane had married 
Mrs. Dicey *s brother, Sir James Stephen 
[q.v.]. He was brought up in the Clapham 
tradition, and his memory was rich in 
reminiscences of the movement. A lack of 
control over his muscles hampered him in 
childhood, and, indeed, throughout life, 
and it was not until 1852 that he was sent 
to King’s College School, then situated in 
the Strand. He entered Bnlliol College, 
Oxford, in 1854, and obtained a first class 
in classical moderations in 1850 and in 
liter tie humaniotes in 1858. Ili?> abilities- as 
a debater were recognized by bis election as 
president of the Union for Lent Term, 
1859, and to his Oxford years he owed 
most of the friendships which constituted 
much of the happiness of his life. He was 
one of the founders of perhaps the most 
remarkable of the smaller Oxford clubs, 
the Old Mortality, which during a brief 
existence included a singularly huge num¬ 
ber of men who afterwards attained dis¬ 
tinction. Among them wore Thomas Hill 
Green [q.v.], Edward Caird [q.v,], G. Birk- 
bcck Hill [q.v.], A. C. Swinburne [q.v.], 
John Niehol [q.v.], and James (afterwards 
Viscount) Bryce [q.v,]; with the two last- 
mentioned Dicey made the most intimate 
of his lifelong friendships. 

Ii\ l&co Dicey was successful in an 
examination for sx fellowship at Trinity 
College, and in the same year he was 
aware led the Arnold prize for an essay on 
tlie Privy Council, to the composition of 
which he attributed the origin of his in¬ 
terest in constitutional law and history. 
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He remained a fellow of Trinity until 
his fellowship was vacated in 1872 by his 
marriage to Elinor Mary, youngest daugh¬ 
ter of John Bonham-Carter (M.P. for 
Portsmouth fiom 1830 to 1841); but he 
ceased to reside in Oxford in 1801. From 
that year until 1882 he lived in London, 
practising at the bar, having been called in 
1863 as a member of the Inner Temple, 
and contributing to the Northampton Mer¬ 
cury (of wliich he occasionally acted as 
temporary editor), the Spectator y and the 
New York Nation. Dicey acquired a 
considerable practice at the bar, was 
appointed junior counsel to the commis¬ 
sioners of Inland Revenue in 1876, and 
published in 1870 a Treatise on the links 
/or the Selection o f the Parties to an Action 
and in 1870 The Law of DomiciL Changes 
in the law have rendered the first of these 
books obsolete, and the second was after¬ 
wards incorporated in a larger work cover¬ 
ing a wider Held, hut it was in virtue of the 
reputation acquired by these volumes that 
he was elected in 1882 to tile Vincrian pro¬ 
fessorship of English law at Oxford. Dicey 
held this chair, to which a fellowship at 
All Souls College is attached, for twenty- 
seven years. After his resignation in 1009, 
the college elected him to a fellowship 
without emolument, which he held until 
his death. From 1010 to 1013 lie also held 
a lecturership in private international law 
established by All Souls College, 

During his long tenure of the Vincrian 
professorship, Dicey published the three 
books which give him a permanent place 
among historians of English law. His 
Introduction to the Study of the Law of the 
Constitution, originally published in 1885, 
was at once recognised to be no mere 
technical discussion but a literary contri¬ 
bution to the analysis and interpretation 
of the fundamental ideas which underlie 
the political thought and life of the nation. 
To the eighth edition (1015) he prefixed an 
introduction dealing with the development 
of the constitution and of constitutional 
theory during the preceding thirty years. 
His Digest of the Laic of England with 
Reference to the Conflict of Law s (1896)—an 
expansion of his Law of Domicil —in the 
words of bis successor in the Vinerian 
chair, "William Martin Gcldart, ‘not only 
reduced to order one of the most intricate 
and technical branches of law < * . hut 
exerted a potent influence on its develop¬ 
ment’. The third book was the result of 
an invitation to give a course of lectures 
at the Harvard law school. In 1870 Diccy 
had accompanied Bryce on a visit to the 
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United States and had brought back an 
abiding interest in the American people 
and friendships with some distinguished 
Americans, especially Edwin Lawrence 
Godkm, founder of the Nation, Charles 
Willium Eliot, president of Harvard, and 
Chief Justice Holmes. He visited Harvard 
again in 1898 and lectured on ‘The 
Development of English Law during the 
nineteenth century in connexion with the 
Course of Public Opinion in England’, 
delivering also a series of Lowell lectures 
on comparative constitutions. Lectures on 
the rc la lion between Law and Public Opinion 
in England during the Nineteenth Century 
was published in 1905 and was received as 
a notable contribution to political philo¬ 
sophy—‘the esprit dcs lois of our times’, 

During these years Dicey took a promi¬ 
nent part in political controversy. A 
liberal up to 1885, he became, after Glad¬ 
stone’s conversion to Home Rule, the most 
ardent defender of the Union outside the 
Houses of Parliament, and published Eng¬ 
land's Case against Home llule ( 1880 ), 
Letters on Unionist Delusions (1887), A 
Leap in the Dark (1893), and, at a later 
stage of the controversy, A FooVs Para¬ 
dise (1913). He wrote much, up to the end 
of his life, on the political questions of the 
day. His interest in social problems led in 
1899 to his election to the principal ship of 
the Working Men’s College in London, 
founded in 1854 by Frederick Denison 
Maurice [q.v.]. He held the post until 
1912- 

After his resignation of the Vinerian 
professorship, Diecy revised his three chief 
works and published a number of lesser 
books. The events of the European War 
suggested an edition (1915) of Words¬ 
worth’s Tract on the Convention of Cintra 
(1809) and a volume on The Statesman ship 
of Wordsworth (1017), designed to empha¬ 
size the intensity of the poet’s effort to 
persuade his countrymen to continue the 
struggle for ‘a peace grounded on the 
destruction of despotism’. The sugges¬ 
tions, made during and at the end of the 
War, foT a reconstitution of the United 
Kingdom cm a federal basts led him to 
fulfil an old intention of collaborating 
with the present writer in a book upon the 
Union between England and Scotland, 
which he believed to be the greatest 
achievement of British statesmanship. It 
was published in 1920 under the title of 
Thoughts on the Union between England 
and Scotland* He had resigned his post as 
counsel for the Inland Revenue in 1890, 
but took silk in the same year, and did not 
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retire from practice until lt)lfl. Among tlic I 
distinctions of his later years were honor¬ 
ary fellowships at Trinity College (1804) 
nnd BaJliol College (1921), and honorary 
degrees from the universities of Glasgow 
(1883), Princeton (1898), and Oxford 
(1907'). 

Dicey’s intellectual and critical powers 
were accompanied by a lovable simplicity 
of character and a lively wit. ‘ It is better 
to be flippant tlum dull’ he used to tel] liis 
pupils, and it was the force of his epigrams 
tlmt made his early reputation as a speaker 
in the Oxford Union. His remarkable 
faculty of exposition, acquired by per¬ 
sistent revision of his compositions, was 
sometimes marred by a tendency to redun¬ 
dancy of which lie could not rid himself. 

Dicey died at Oxford 7 April 1022 and 
was buried in St, Sepulchre’s cemetery. 
His wife died in 1923. They had no chil¬ 
dren. A portrait of Dicey as n young man, 
by D. Laugee, hangs in the lmll of Trinity 
College, Oxford. 

[W. Knight, Memoir of John Nichol, 189(i; 
11 . S. Rait, Memorials of Albert. Venn Dicey, 
1025; private inform til ion; personal know¬ 
ledge.] U, S. It a rr. 

DICKSEE, Sin FRANCIS BERNARD 
(FRANK) (1853-192S), painter, was born 
in London 27 November 1853, the elder 
son of the painter and illustrator Thomas 
Francis Dicksee (1819-1895), by his wife, 
Eliza, daughter of John Bernard, of 
Church Place, Pice ad il ly. His uncle, J ohu 
Robert Dicksee (1817-1905), was also a 
painter; thus Frank Dicksee had from the 
outset close family associations with art. 
Having been educated at tbc Rev. George 
ITenslow’s school, Bloomsbury, Dicksee 
received his first training in art under his 
father and subsequently, from 1870 to 
1875, studied in the Royal Academy 
Schools. Among leading academicians of 
the day with whom he was brought into 
contact during his student period were 
(Lord) Leighton and, to a lesser degree, 
(Sir) J. E, Millais. Dicksee had a success¬ 
ful career as a student, eventually in 1875 
being awarded the Academy gold medal I 
for his picture * Elijah confronting Ahab 
and Jezebel in Naboth’s Vineyard’, which, 
in 1876, became his first contribution to nn 
Academy exhibition, For some years pre¬ 
viously Dicksee had been making drawings 
for book and magazine illustrations and he 
continued to do so for a considerable 
period, his later work in this category 
including illustrations for Evangeline 
(1882), Romeo and Juliet (1884), aiul 


Othello (1880), the two latter for Messrs. 
Cassell’s ‘royal* edition of Shnkcspearc. 
The department of engraving, illustration, 
and design in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum possesses several drawings made 
by Dicksee for woodcut illustrations in 
the Corn hill Magazine between 1870 and 
1870. Among the formative influences of 
Dicksee*s earlier years must also be men¬ 
tioned Henry Holiday [q.v.], under whom 
he worked for some time. 

Dicksce’s first great popular success was 
achieved at the Royal Academy exhibition 
of 1877 through his picture ‘Harmony’, 
which represents a girl in medieval cos¬ 
tume playing the organ, while n youth 
listens in rapt attention. This elaborate 
effort to create a highly sentimental, 
pseudo-medieval atmosphere made an 
instant appeal, and the picture was pur¬ 
chased by the Cbantrcy trustees for 350 
guineas; it is now in the Tate Gallery. 
The quasi-historical, romantic, and senti¬ 
mental vein, or else the vein of melodrama 
in modern setting, was thenceforth actively 
exploited by Dicksee, who thus gratified 
n taste -which for many years to come 
was very widespread. Among his more 
resounding Academy successes (often hailed 
as ‘the picture of the year’) may be men¬ 
tioned: 6 The Symbol 1 (1881); ‘A Love 
Story’ (1882); ‘Too Late’ (1883; this was 
bought for £997 10&\ at the A. Shuttle- 
worth sale at Christie’s, 8 May 1800, the 
auction 1 record ’ for Dicksee); ‘ Romeo and 
Juliet* (1864); ‘ Memories’ (1886); * Within 
the Shadow of the Church’ (1888); ‘The 
Passing of Arthur ’ (1889); ‘The Redemp¬ 
tion of Tannhauscr* (1890); ‘The Crisis’ 
(1801; through a pure coincidence the 
subject—a father with his sick gill—pre¬ 
sented a certain similarity to tlmt of Luke 
Fildes’s ‘The Doctor’ exhibited in the 
same year; Dicksee’s picture is now in the 
Melbourne Art Gallery); ‘The Mountain 
of the Winds’ (1891); ‘The Funeral of a 
Viking’ (1898); ‘The Magic Crystal’ (1894, 
now in the Lady Lever Art Gallery, Port 
Sunlight); ‘Paolo and Francesca’ (1895); 
‘A Reverie* (1895, now in the Walker Art 
Gallery, Liverpool); ‘The Mirror’ (1800); 
‘An tillering* (1898); ‘The Two Crowns* 
(1900, now in the Tate Gallery ; purchased 
by the Cbantrcy trustees for £2,000); ‘The 
Ideal’ (1905); ‘The Shadowed Face’ 
(1909); ‘The Light Incarnate’ (1022), and 
‘This for Remembrance’ (1024, now the 
property of the Liverpool Corporation). 
The popularity of many of these pictures 
was increased by their being engraved 
soon after exhibition. 
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For a time Dicksee was also a fashion¬ 
able portrait-painter, being especially in 
demand for female sitters; leading exam¬ 
ples are his portraits of the Duchess of 
Buckingham and Chanclos (1901), Mrs. 
W. K. D’Arcy (1902), Lady Aird (1003), 
Mts. Frank Shuttlcworth (1004), Lady 
Hillingdon (1905), the Marchioness of Ailcs- 
bury (1011), and Mrs, Frank S. Pcrshouse 
(1928, the last portrait painted by the 
artist). A portrait group, reflcctingthc taste 
of a whole period, is ‘The House Builders 
which portrays Sir W. IS. and the Hon. 
Lady Wei by-Gregory (1880). Landscape 
painting was also practised by Dicksee, but 
forms only a minor section of his work. 

Academic and other honours were not 
slow in coming to Dicksee. In 18S1 he 
was elected All.A. and in 1891 B.A., his 
diploma work ‘Startled 5 being deposited 
in 1892, In 1924, on the retirement of Sir 
Aston Webb [q.w] under the new age limit, 
he was elected president of the Royal 
Academy. lie was knighted in 1925 and 
created K.C.V.O, in 1927. In 1920 he w as 
nominated by the newly elected chancellor 
of Oxford University, Viscount Cave, for 
the honorary degree of D.C.L. He was also 
a trustee of the British Museum and the 
National Portrait Gallery and president of 
the Artists’ General Benevolent Associa¬ 
tion. He died, unmarried, 17 October 
1928., at his house in St. John’s Wood, 
which had been his home for over thirty 
years. A retrospective selection of his 
works formed part of the Royal Academy 
Winter Exhibition in 1933. 

As an artist Dicksee can scarcely be said 
to have undergone any notable evolution. 
In subject he remained to the end essen¬ 
tially wedded to sentimental or melodra¬ 
matic anecdote. lie is at times vaguely 
reminiscent;, in attitude and imsc-eri-sccne, 
of certain pre-Raphael ites, although ex¬ 
pressing himself in a more realistic, 
‘up-to-date’ manner, the introduction of 
tremulous twilight being a favourite 
device. At times again he suggests an ap¬ 
proximation to the manner of Watts or of 
Leighton, enfeebled in the process of 
prettified imitation* Qualities of more 
solid, strictly artistic, worth may be said 
to be conspicuous by their absence in his 
work; and even its popular appeal lias 
now almost entirely waned. As a man 
Dicksee was noted for his kindliness and 
courtesy. During his short tenure of the 
presidency of the Royal Academy he 
creditably acquitted himself of the more 
ceremonious functions of the post. When, 
oft the other hand, in his public speeches he 


felt called upon to venture into the realm 
of aesthetic discussion, he did not succeed 
in being either profound or stimulating, 

A self-portrait by Dicksee is in the 
Aberdeen Art Gallery. 

[Edward Rimbnult Dibdin, Frank Dicksee, 
It.A.y his life and work (the Christmas number 
of the Art Journal* 1905); Algernon Graves, 
The Royal Academy of Arts, a complete die - 
lion (try of contributors and their work , vol. ii, 

] 005 ; subsequent Royal Academy Exhibition 
Catalogues.] T. fiomsNUJS. 

DILL, Sm SAMUEL (1844-1924), 
classical scholar, historian, and education¬ 
ist, was born 20 March 1844 at Hills¬ 
borough, co. Down, the eldest son of the 
Rev* Samuel Marcus Dill, D.D., Presby¬ 
terian minister of Hillsborough, later pro¬ 
fessor of systematic theology and first 
president of Magee College, Londonderry, 
by his wife, Anna Harrison, daughter of 
James Cowan Moreland, of Hillsborough. 
The family of which he came was founded 
by a soldier of Dutch descent in William 
Ill’s army, and gave noted ministers, 
writers, and controversialists to Irish 
Presbyterianism. 

Dill was educated at the Royal Academi¬ 
cal Institution and at the Queen’s College, 
Belfast, where he took his degree in arts in 
1804. He then went, as a scholar, to Lin¬ 
coln College, Oxford, and obtained first 
classes in classical moderations (18(17) and 
in lilerae hnwmiores (1889). In 1889 lie 
was elected fellow and tutor of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxfoitl. Later he became 
librarian and dean of the college, and was 
made an honorary fellow in 1993. In 1877 
Dill was appointed high master of Man¬ 
chester grammar school—this being the 
last appointment to that post made by a 
president of Corpus. During his head- 
mastership the school was reorganized; 
new buildings were erected and school 
societies developed. Dill was equally edec- 
tive us administrator and teacher. His 
liberal conception of education is illus¬ 
trated by his development of the modem 
side, and by the connexion which he estab¬ 
lished between the school and working 
boys' chibs. Among his pupils were J. A. 
Hamilton, afterwards Viscount Sumner, 
and Gordon (afterwards Baron) Hcwnrt. 
The Latter, who records Dili’s gift for 
inspiring his pupils and the combination 
in his teaching oC breadth gf interest with 
precision of scholarship, has described him 
as ‘a striking personality, equally magnifi¬ 
cent in form and shy and reserved in 
speech * , * one of the very few men who 
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appear to the boy to be heroes, and 
throughout life never lose that character’. 

Pill resigned his he ad mastership in 1888 
and devoted himself to the preparation of 
his first book. In 1890 he returned to 
Queen’s College, Belfast, as professor of 
Greek- As n member of the Belfast univer¬ 
sity commission, he took a large share in 
transforming the college into a university 
in 1909. He was chairman of the viceregal 
committee of inquiry into primary educa¬ 
tion (1913-1014), which achieved the feat, 
uncommon in Ireland, of producing a 
unanimous report. lie also inlluenccd 
Irish education by his work as a member, 
and later as chairman, of the Intermediate 
Board of Education. He was a man of 
strong religious feeling. A Presbyterian by 
birth, in his later years he became more 
identified with tire Church of Ireland. His 
views were unionist, but lie took no part 
in politics. 

Pill was even better known ns a writer. 
If literary power and productiveness arc 
considered, he ranks high among the 
ancient historians of his day and country. 
In 1898 he published Homan Society in the 
Last Century of the Western Empire, which 
was followed in 11)04 by Hainan Society 
from Nero to Marcus Aurelius. Then at 
the age of sixty he turned to a wide and 
ill-mapped field. His Ito?nan Society in 
Gaul in ike Mcrouinginn Age, edited and 
published posthumously in 1926 by his 
son-indaw, the Rev. C. B. Armstrong, 
shows much of his old gift but also the luck 
of his monits sinmna. Although not re¬ 
search in the technical sense, Dill’s works 
are founded on a thorough study both of 
the primary and second ary sources. Bess 
histories of a period than studies of the 
life of societies in dissolution or in spiritual 
crisis or decay, they reveal his moral and 
religious sympathies. Their interest, com¬ 
bined with the lucidity and charm of their 
style, attracted the general reader as well 
as the scholar. 

Dill’s services to education were recog¬ 
nized liy a knighthood in 1909, and he 
received the honorary degrees of Lilt.D. 
from the university af Dublin, uud of 
LL.D. from Edinburgh and St. Andrews. 
I-Ic resigned his professorship in 1924, and 
died at Belfast 26 May of that year. 

Dill married in 1884 Fanny Elizabeth, 
daughter of Richard Cadwalladcr Morgan, 
of Shrewsbury, and had three daughters. 

[The Times, 27 and 29 May 1924 ; J. R. Dill, 
The Dill Worthiest 2nd cd., iB02; A. A. Mum- 
ford, The Manchester Grammar School, 1515- 
1915, 1019*1 R. YV. Livingstone. 


DILLON, JOHN (1851-1927), Irish 
nationalist politician, the second son of 
John Blake Dillon [q.v.], the Irish politi¬ 
cian, by his wife, Adelaide, daughter of 
William Hart, a Dublin solicitor, was born 
at Dlackioclc, near Dublin, 4 September 
1851. He was firs t educated at the Univer¬ 
sity School in Harcourt Street, Dublin, 
which was connected with the Catholic 
University founded by (Cardinal) New¬ 
man. He entered the university in 18G5 
and was an arts student until 1870, when 
he went to Manchester for apprenticeship 
in a cotton-broker’s warehouse. Disliking 
the life, he returned to Dublin and entered 
the Catholic University medical school in 
1878 and graduated as licentiate of the 
College of Surgeons, Ireland. He was a 
demonstrator in anatomy at the Cecilia 
Street medical school when the call came 
to a political career. 

In 1875, when his father’s friend and 
fellow rebel, John Mitchel [q.v.], returned 
to Ireland and was proposed ns member 
of parliament for Tipperary (which from 
1865 to 1806 had boon represented by 
John Blake Dillon), Dillon went down, to 
support him and was at the old rebel’s 
death-bed a month after bis election. He 
was at the Lime a close adherent of Mitchel 
and therefore an advocate of physical 
force; but he had never joined the Fenian 
movement, pvohalily because his father 
was opposed to it. With the rise of Charles 
Stewart Parnell [q.v.] he saw hope for an 
effective constitutional movement, and as 
the struggle between Isaac Butt {q.v.] and 
Parnell for leadership developed he made 
a (levee speech against Butt in the Moles- 
worthHall, Dublin, on fi February 1879, the 
old leader’s last, public appearance. On 21 
October of that year, when the Land 
League was founded, it was resolved that 
Parnell, as its president, should go to 
America to obtain assistance, and Dillon 
was selected to accompany him. Before 
the American campaign was compacted 
Parnell was burned home by news of the 
impending dissolution of parliament, and 
Dillon was left to complete the organiza¬ 
tion of the League in America. In his 
absence Tipperary elected him member of 
parliament. 

The distinction which he enjoyed in 
Irish politics ns a rebel’s son was enhanced 
by Dillon’s own striking personality and 
eloquence, and in the first years of the 
Land League he was the most prominent 
of Parnell’s colleagues. Perhaps he was 
also the most extreme in advocating 
agrarian agitation, and although he de- 
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pounced the shooting of men from behind 
hedges he gave his entire support to 
boycotting and to every form of agrarian 
combination, holding that unless the 
tenants 'were so organised assassination 
would continue. 

When, in November 1880, the Irish chief 
secretary, W. E. Forster, decided to pro¬ 
secute the chiefs of the Land League, D illon 
was one of five members of parliament 
(with Parnell at tlicir head) among the 
* traversers \ The failure of this prosecution 
led up to Forster’s Coercion Act, which 
Dillon violently denounced every where, till 
he was himself arrested in May 1881 and 
sent to Kilmainhnm jail. On grounds of ill- 
health he was released later; but in Octo¬ 
ber, when Parnell and all the chief officials 
of the League were taken to ICilmainlinm 
as ‘suspects lie was again imprisoned. On 
2 May 1882, Parnell, Dillon, and James 
O’Kelly were released as part of the Kil- 
mainhftm Treaty, although Dillon denied 
all knowledge of the arrangement. Four 
clays later came the Phoenix Park murders, 
and the manifesto denouncing them was 
signed by Parnell, Dillon, and Michael 
Dnvitt. 

Parnell was now inclined to mitigate the 
fierceness of agrarian agitation, Dillon 
disagreed; and the more readily submitted 
to medical advice and went to Colorado, 
where his elder brother William was estab¬ 
lished, His physique was never strong; 
indeed, its delicacy contributed to the 
romantic beauty of his appearance—the 
pale, oval face and long, black hair, the tall, 
slender, but upright body, and the long, fine 
hands. He did not return until the general 
election of 1883 under the new franchise 
was at band, and then by Parnell's wish, 
and against his own, he stood for East 
Mayo instead of Tipperary. 

Up to this period Dillon was accounted 
by English politicians as a separatist who 
accepted Parnell’s policy as a second best. 
During his absence in America other men, 
notably T. M. Healy, had come to the 
front, and thenceforward his position was 
in a sense less individually outstanding; 
on the other hand it was now strengthened 
by the closest personal alliance with Wil¬ 
liam O’Brien [q.v.j. After the defeat of 
Mr, Gladstone's first Home Hide Bill in 
1885, when the tories came in, Dillon and 
O’Brien jointly promulgated, on the 
notorious Clam icarde [see Clanhicawde, 
Second Marquess of] estate in county 
Galway, the ‘plan of campaign’ under 
which tenants on an estate pledged them¬ 
selves to offer to the landlord what they 


considered a fair rent as settlement in full, 
and, if he refused, to lodge the money with 
trustees ns a fund for supporting ejected 
tenants. In 1887 Dillon was prosecuted 
for collecting these ‘rents’, but the jury 
disagreed. On 0 September in that year, 
while he was addressing a demonstration 
at Mitchclstown in the presence of a huge 
crowd, the police, seeking to force their 
way to the platform, were driven back to 
the barracks, and from that cover fired, 
killing three persons. ^Hemember Mitclicls- 
tovm’ became a war-cry. Dillon’s personal 
courage find coolness prevented even 
worse consequences; lie walked straight up 
to the barracks and checked the firing. 
During the following winter O’Brien was 
imprisoned, and the task of carrying on 
the * plan * fell to Dillon, who was in his turn 
sentenced to six months’ imprisonment. 
During the chief secretaryship (1887-1801) 
of Mr. A. J. (afterwards the first Earl of) 
Balfour [q.v.] political prisoners were 
treated as ordinary criminals, and Dillon's 
health suffered. He was released in Sep¬ 
tember 1888. Early in 1889 he went, by 
his doctor’s orders, with other colleagues 
to Australia and New Zealand on a fund¬ 
raising mission. After his return in 1SQQ 
he was again active in agitation; and in 
September of that year, when he and 
O'Brien were on the point of starting for 
an American tour, both were arrested on 
a charge of criminal conspiracy. Being 
allowed out on bail they (with the consent 
of their sureties) escaped to France in a 
fishing-boat and went on to the United 
States—being sentenced in their absence 
to six months’ imprisonment. Thus when, 
two months later, the Parnell divorce pro¬ 
ceedings took Ireland by surprise, these 
two men, whose joint influence was second 
only to that of the leader, were out of reach, 
and could return only to be arrested. Both 
men were unwilling to forsake parncll’fi 
leadership, and both cabled to the Leinster 
hall meeting in Dublin (20 November) a 
tribute to his services. But both agreed 
that Parnell’s subsequent manifesto in 
reply to Mr. Gladstone made his retire¬ 
ment from the chairmanship essential. 
Parnell offered to retire if O'Brien should 
succeed him. O'Brien refused, but pro¬ 
posed Dillon, and Parnell, whose prefer¬ 
ence for O’Brien was marked, unwillingly 
assented. Yet the project broke doivn be¬ 
cause of some details—one being Dillon's 
claim that Parnell should liberate from 
the party funds then held in Paris as much 
as would finance the party for twelve 
months. After this failure of negotiations 
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Dillon, and O’Brien went to Folkestone, 
were arrested, and sent to Galway jail 
(February 1891). On coming out after six 
months they declared unconditionally for 
the onti-Parnellitcs—the decision, accord¬ 
ing to O'Brien, being Dillon's. 

In 1895, after the close of Mr. Glad¬ 
stone's last parliament, Dillon at length 
felt free to marry a lady to whom he had 
long been attached, Elizabeth, daughter 
of Lord Justice Sir James Charles Mathew 
[q.v/J. Thenceforward he no longer habitu¬ 
ally courted the risk of imprisonment; but 
his directing activity was undiminiahed. 
In 1896 he was chosen chairman of the 
group of seventy anti-Parnellitcs, and his 
activities were much engaged in a struggle 
against T. M. Mealy, always a dissident. 
This was the period of "killing Home 
llule with kindness’ under the chief secre¬ 
taryship of Mr. Gerald Balfour. (Sir) 
Horace Plunkett, also, began to develop 
a propaganda of co-operation; to this 
Dillon was hostile because he bold that it 
diverted attention from the main object 
of extirpnting landlord poweT. When the 
Department of Agriculture and Technical 
Instruction was established, with Plunkett 
as its minister, Dillon persistently opposed 
the grant of any subsidy to the Irish Agri¬ 
cultural Organization Society founded 
by Plunkett, on the ground that the 
taxpayers’ money should not be used to 
subsidize associations which competed 
against individual shopkeepers who were 
taxpayers. It did not Lessen his opposition 
that the class in question, to which be 
belonged, was, in his opinion, unfairly 
accused of usury. Again, when local gov¬ 
ernment on tile English plan was extended 
to Ireland, Dillon and O'Brien resisted 
the proposal, which John Redmond [q.v.] 
favoured, of associating the old landlord 
class with the elected local authorities. 

From 1898 onwards a move for unity 
wag made, Dillon amongst others advo¬ 
cating it. Early in 1890 he insisted on 
retiring from the chairmanship of the party, 
which remained vacant for n year until, at 
the beginning of 1000, Redmond, leader of 
the few Parncllitcs, was chosen cliainnnn 
of the united party. Dillon did not cor¬ 
dially accept this choice, but he promised 
Redmond ‘strict fair play’, and gave it, 
and up till Redmond’s death he was in 
fact his main ally. The situation was 
strangely altered by the Land Conference 
and the resulting Land Purchase Bill of 
George Wyndham [q.v.]—both of which 
had O’Brien’s enthusiastic support, Dil¬ 
lon, who had gone to America in October 


1002 oil a mission in. support of the new 
United Irish League, returned distrustful 
of the conclusions of the conference, and 
finally, after Wyndlmm’s Bill had passed 
(1908), attacked it in his own constituency 
at Swinford on 25 August 1904. Others 
followed his lead, and the result was a 
threatened split in the party, avoided 
only by a breach in the intimate friend¬ 
ship between Dillon and his closest ally. 
O’Brien retired from public life for some 
years and the quarrel was never appeased. 

The devolution proposals put forward 
by the fourth Earl of Dun raven [q.v.] in 
consultation with Sir Antony (afterwards 
Baron) MacDonncll [q.v.] seemed to Dillon 
insidious. But when the liberals came into 
power in 1006 with a huge independent 
majority pledged to introduce a Home 
Rule Bill, Redmond find he went into con¬ 
sultation with the chief secretaries, first 
with (Viscount) Bryce [q.v.], and then 
with Mr. Augustine Bind], on the Irish 
Council Bill, which reached its sudden 
end in 1907. At this period and until 
Redmond's death Dillon was the chief 
member of the Irish leader’s ‘cabinet’, 
which included also Joseph Devlin and 
T. P. O’Connor. Moreover Dillon, who 
lived inDublin and was an untiring worker, 
virtually controlled the organization in 
Ireland, Redmond limiting himself in the 
main to the parliamentary leadership. 

The rejection, by an Irish convention of 
the Council Bill was a rebuff both to Red¬ 
mond and to Dillon; moreover, at this 
moment (May 19Q7), Mrs. Dillon died. The 
loss of this gifted companion and comrade, 
who lmd made his house one of the most 
attractive centres of hospitality in Dublin, 
cut Dillon off from general society. 

In 1908 a long-standing difficulty was 
solved, largely by Dillon’s help, Bryce’s 
University Bill, which proposed to incor¬ 
porate Trinity College, Dublin, and the 
Royal University in a single state-aided 
national university, had met with violent 
opposition and had been withdrawn. Mr. 
Birrcll, who succeeded Bryce as chief 
secretary, returned to the proposal origin¬ 
ally sketched by Dillon, of linking the 
Queen’s Colleges with University College, 
Dublin (the survival of Newman’s founda¬ 
tion), in a National University, and the 
scheme went through. Dillon’s delight in 
its success was somewhat damped when 
he found himself overruled in. his opposi¬ 
tion to the proposal that Irish should be 
a compulsory subject for matriculation. 

From 1009 onwards, as the struggle for 
Home Rule became involved with the 
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question of the powers of the House of 
Lords, the perilous task of stating the 
Irish view in parliament was seldom en¬ 
trusted to any one but Redmond, Dillon, 
or O’Connor. To these men, and to I-Icnly 
and O'Brien (now leaders of a dissident 
faction), the House instinctively accorded 
tlie status which is by courtesy given to 
ministers and to important ex-ministers. 
In the last stage, at the Buckingham 
Palace Conference on the Ulster question, 
which sat from 21 to 24 July 1914, Dillon 
was joined with Redmond as representative 
of the Irish Nationalists. Then came the 
outbreak of the European War. Dillon, 
who was in Dublin when the House of 
Commons met on 3 August and Red¬ 
mond’s famous speech on Sir Edward 
Grey’s statement was made, avowed Inter 
that he would not have dared to approve 
in advance what he had come to recognise 
as a great stroke of statesmanship, But he 
abstained from any public part in Red¬ 
mond’s recruiting campaign, although the 
Allied cause appealed strongly to his sym¬ 
pathies as a nationalist and liberal in the 
European sense. But after the Dublin 
rebellion in Easter week 1010, Dillon, pro¬ 
testing against the nature of the repressive 
measures which ensued, was taunted with 
undue tenderness for the rebels, and broke 
into a passionate outburst in defence of 
them. He acted with Redmond and 
Devlin in an attempt made in July of that 
year to bring Home Rule into operation 
by agreement; but, after the consent of 
Nationalists in the north to a temporary 
partition had been obtained, members of 
the Coalition Cabinet refused to accept the 
written terms laid down by Hr. Asquith 
anil Mr. Lloyd George. Dillon then vir¬ 
tually washed his hands of further at¬ 
tempts at settlement, and in 10IT refused 
to serve on the Irish convention set lip 
under the chairmanship of Sir Horace 
Plunkett. On Redmond's death in 1018 
Dillon was unanimously elected to the 
vacant chairmanship of the Irish party. 
13ut it was a hopeless position, A few weeks 
later the proposal to extend conscription 
to Ireland against the will of her repre¬ 
sentatives united Nationalists of oil shades, 
and Dillon withHcaly joined Mr. Dc Valera 
and other Sinn Fein leaders in a committee 
to organize resistance. The effect was to 
put the country into the hands of the Sinn 
Fein volunteers, and when the govern¬ 
ment, in order to avoid civil war, post¬ 
poned the application of conscription, the 
credit went to Sinn Fein. In the general 
election which followed the Armistice the 


Irish party was virtually wiped out of 
existence, and Dillon himself was defeated 
by Mr. De Valera in East Mayo. After this 
he withdrew from public life and abstained 
from public criticism of Sinn Fein activi¬ 
ties. 

Dillon died in London after an operation 
4 August 1027. All his children, five sons 
and one daughter, survived him. 

Dillon owed his position as a political 
leader in the first instance to the quality 
of his oratory which, although often lack¬ 
ing in form, had the power of arousing 
passion and of convincing the audience of 
his own passionate sincerity. Secondly, 
lus knowledge was enormous and his labour 
endless. No other inan had so minute and 
so extensive a personal knowledge of 
nationalist Ireland; and he was always 
accessible. His mind was stored with read¬ 
ing of every kind; in the House of Com¬ 
mons ho followed not only Irish affairs but 
every matter of general policy. Ilis inter¬ 
est in foreign politics was notable, ancl was 
always inspired by the Gladstonian tradi¬ 
tion. Ilis usefulness for the peculiar task 
of an Irish leader was perhaps lessened 
because his personal sympathies, unlike 
Redmond’s, were engaged with the liber¬ 
als as liberals; and his hereditary anti¬ 
pathy to the landlord class in Ireland was 
a disability. He had great gifts in counsel, 
but his long foresight was ever tempered 
by au excessive pcssiiutaoi. The breach 
between him and O’Brien, who counter¬ 
balanced this defect, was a great mis¬ 
fortune for Irelnnd. 

Unlike nearly all his chief colleagues, 
although in many ways the most let tercel 
and bookish among them, Dillon never 
wrote for publication, and all of O'Brien's 
books of reminiscences were written after 
the quarrel between these old intimates, 
This adds to the difficulty of judging one 
who was very diversely judged. But it is 
safe to say that from 1878 to 1018 no Irish¬ 
man except Pnrnell (and possibly Davitt) 
played a more important part in Irish 
history than John Dillon. 

[The Times , 5 August 1927; T. P. O’Connor, 
The Parnell Movement , 1880 ; William O’Brien, 
Recollections , 1900, An Olive Branch in Ire¬ 
land and Us llistov)/, Evening Memories, 1020; 
private information; personal knowledge.] 

S. Gwynn. 

DINES, WILLIAM HENRY (1855- 
1027), meteorologist, was born in Pimlico, 
London, 5 August 1835, the youngest child 
and only surviving son of George Dines, a 
builder's foreman. Ilis father had begun 
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life in humble circumstances, but became wind-force, which had become an urgent 
the leading member of a successful firm of matter in consequence of the Tiiy Bridge 
builders in Pimlico, Later in life he moved disaster on 28 December 1879, lfis efforts 
to Horsham, Walton-on-Thames, became resulted in the development of the pressure- 
a prominent member of the Meteorological tube anemometer, the records from which 
Society, and was recognized as an author- arc now becoming recognised till over the 
jty on scientific questions relating to dew, world as setting out in the most effective 
dew-points, and dew-point instruments, way possible the dynamical problem of 
His wife, Louisa Sara Coke, was connected meteorology. The difficulties encountered 
with the Cokes of Norfolk. were many; but they arc all circumvented 

William Henry Dines was educated at in the final form of the instrument, which 
Woodcotc Ho use School, YVuullcshum s Sur- records direction as well as velocity. In 
rey, and was then apprenticed as an cm the course of the work a proper formula 
ginccring pupil at the Nine Elms works of for wind-force in terms of wind-velocity 
the London and South Western Railway, was established in place of previous im- 
On the completion of bis articles in 1877 perfect ones. 

he entered Corpus Christi College, Cam- There followed next investigation of the 
bridge. The choice of Corpus at that time upper air by means of kites, begun by 
would suggest nn evangelical upbringing. Dines in 1902 under the auspices of the 
Dines read for the mathematical tripos British Association and the lioyal Metcoro- 
and took his degree ns twentieth wrangler logical Society ■, eventually, in 1905, Dines 
in 1881. lie remained in residence as was appointed to direct work on the upper 
mathematical coach for a year. air for the British Meteorological Office 

Thenceforward Dines’s profession, so far with the co-operation of a number of 
ns he could bc.snid to have one, was private volunteer helpers in different parts of the 
tuition in mathematics by correspondence, country. The work is summarized in The 
Tall, spare, not very robust or athletic, Characteristics of the Free Atmosphere, pub* 
reticent and retiring, somewhat austere lished as a geophysical memoir by the 
although not by any means devoid of Government Meteorological Committee in 
humour, scrupulously accurate and trust- 1919. 

worthy, with an innate capaci ty for making Lastly, Dines undertook a searching ex- 
things work, he could scarcely be taken for animation of the problems of solar and 
ti bustling man of action, He objected terrestrial imliution, with the help of appa^ 
to the granting of the M, A, degree at Cam- ratus which is described in si number of 
bridge without examination, and there- papers contributed to the Royal Meteoro- 
by debarred himself From the degree of logical Society. 

doctor of science, for which the M.A. was These investigations, in addition to varL 
ft necessary qualification. ous duties in connexion with the Society, of 

As a young Cambridge graduate with which lie was president in 1901 and 1902, 
some assurance of private means Dines occupied Dincs’s time until his health 
devoted his spare time, and from the age failed in 1927. I-Ie died 24 December 1927 
of fifty or thereabouts until his death at at his home at Benson, Oxfordshire, a 
the age of seventy-two bis whole time, to property which lie had acquired in 1914 
the dynamical and physical sides of the for the work of tire investigation of the 
science of meteorology. He became the upper air* Previously lie had conducted 
leading exponent of experimental me l oom- his experiments at Pyrton Hill, near A Vat- 
logy in England and the interpreter of its Imgttm, Oxfordshire, which he had rented 
collected observations. ITe will be Yemeni- since 11)00 when lie found the ncighbour- 
beved for his work on nncniomctry, on the hood of Oxshott, where he had been living, 
investigation of the upper air, and on solar had become so populous that Hying kites- 
and terrestrial radiation. with several miles of invisible steel wire 

Combining the practical skill of nn cn- was no longer practicable, 
ginccr with the precision of thought of a Dines was elected a fellow of the Royal 
competent mathematician, Dines was able Society in 1905, smd received the Symons 
in nay subject to concentrate bis attention medal of the Royal Meteorological Society 
ou the elements which matter* Ilis first lu 1914 and the Buchan prize in 1924. His 
achievement, after taking his degree, was contributions to the science of meteorology 
au apparatus for determining directly the arc commemorated by the Meteorological 
pressure of water-vapour in the ntmos- Society in a special memorial volume. His 
phere, as a help to his father’s work on real services to the science will find in- 
lmmidity* He next took up the subject of creasing expression as his work becomes 
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gradually absorbed into the working ideals 
of the subject. 

Dines married in 1882 Catharine Emma, 
daughter of the Rev. Frederic Tugwell, 
vicar of St. Andrew’s, Lambeth, and sister 
of the Rev. Herbert Tug well, subsequently 
bishop of Western Equatorial Africa, who 
was also at Corpus. It was an ideal mar¬ 
riage: without the encouragement and 
stimulus of liis wife Dines would probably 
not have ful Tilled the promises of bis 1 
genius. They had two sons, both of whom j 
entered tlie national meteorological ser¬ 
vice. 

[Proceedings of the Royal Society, vol. cxix, 
A, 1028 (portrait); Official records of the 
Royal Meteorological Society and Mctcoro-, 
logical OJlicc; private information] personal 
knowledge.] N. Shaw. 

DORRIEN, Sin HORACE LOCK- 
WOOD SMITH- (185B-1D80), general. 1 
[Sec Smitii-Dohrien.] 

DOUGHTY, CHARLES MONTAGU 
(18411-1926), poet and traveller, was born 
10 August 1843fltTheberton Hall, Suffolk, 
the younger son of the Rev. Charles Mon¬ 
tagu Doughty, landowner, by his wife, 
Frederica, daughter of the Horn Frederick 
Ilotlmm, prebendary of Rochester and 
rector of Dennington, Suffolk, and a grand¬ 
daughter of Beaumont, second Baron 
Hotham [q.v.}. Charles Botham Montagu 
Doughty-Wylie [q.v.] was the son of his 
cider brother. He was prepared at Beach 
House School, Portsmouth, for the royal 
navy, but was rejected at the medical 
examination, and after some private tui¬ 
tion he matriculated in 1801 at Cam¬ 
bridge as a pensioner of Gonvillc and 
Caius College. I-lcre he read geology, but 
finding his college unwilling to let him 
work in his own fashion, he migrated after 
two years to Downing College, and pro¬ 
ceeded to spend some nine months of 1863- 
1804 alone in Norway studying glacier 
action, A paper on the Jostcdal-Bme 
glaciers in Norway, read at the 1804 meet¬ 
ing of the British Association, was the 
result of this expedition. In 1805 he was 
placed second in the second class of the 
natural sciences tripos, returned to Caius, 
and took his degree. 

Reserved and serious, with strong anti¬ 
quarian tastes, Doughty had already be¬ 
gun to read sixteenth-century literature 
and to study Teutonic languages. A deep 
en thusiasm awoke in him that was at once 
literary and patriotic. He resolved that it 
should be his life’s tusk to serve his country 


Doughty 

and his mother tongue as a poet; to recall 
the legendary beginnings of the British 
race in verse which should revive the dic¬ 
tion of Chaucer and of Spenser. Leaving 
Cambridge in 1805 he settled down to 
linguistic and antiquarian studies in lon» 
preparation for this task. In 1870, partly 
for the sake of economy and partly that 
lie might visit the cradles of European 
civilization, Doughty began his travels as 
a poor student: first to Holland and Lou¬ 
vain, and on through Provence to Italy; 
thence to Spain by way of Sicily and North 
Africa; next, in the summer of 1873, to 
Italy again, and on to Greece. An ardent 
geologist, lie climbed Vesuvius during the 
eruption of August 1872, an experience 
which lie described twelve years later in 
Travels in Arabia Descrta [i, 420-421], In 
February 1874 lie readied Acre, and spent 
the summer and autumn wandering on 
foot through the Holy Land and Syria. A 
visit to Egypt followed, and early in 1875 
he set out on a camel-journey through 
Sinni which brought him in May to Mrnrn 
and Petra, Here he heard tales of other 
rock-monuments, unseen by western eyes, 
at Med am Salih on the pilgrim road to 
Medina, and he determined to explore 
them. His interest had been aroused not 
less in the geology and the life of Arabia 
than in its ancient remains, and he pro¬ 
posed a survey of the Wadi Arabali region 
as a second object of Ills expedition. 

At Damascus, however, Doughty found 
the Turkish authorities unwilling to let 
him join the Mccean pilgrim caravan; and 
the British Association mid the Royal 
Geographical Society, to both of which lie 
appealed for support, declined to aid him. 
So rebuffed, he made up his mind to enter 
Arabia at his own risk and charges. Ilis 
original plan, however, was modified: in¬ 
stead of returning northwards from Med am 
Salih, he would join the Bedouin and live 
with them, if he might, ns a wandering 
physician. Adopting the name Kluilil and 
the dress of an Arab Christian, lie settled 
down at Damascus for a year to learn 
Arabic. In November 1870 lie slipped out 
and quietly joined tlic pilgrim caravan, 

The journey thus begun led Doughty 
from Medain Salih to Hail, Khcybar, and 
the Kasim in central Arabia: it ended 
twenty-one months later, on 2 August 
1878, at Jiddah on the Red Sea. Its first 
obj cct, the i nvestigation of the Nabatb ucan 
remains of Medain Salih and El Ala, did 
not furnish its most important results. 
Doughty’s records of those monuments 
were, indeed, the first to reach Europe, 
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and, edited by Ernest Renan, were pub- To the public at large it remained almost 
lisliecl in 1884 by the Academic ties Inscrip- unknown until, in 1908, an abridgement 
tionsas Documents dpigraphiques recueitiis by Mr. Edward Garnett, under the title 
dans le nord de VArabie. But os a spectacle Wanderings in Arabia, immediately gained 
Mcdain SaliU is no rival to Petra, and for Doughty a host of admirers. In 1021 
within a few years its inscriptions were Travels in Arabia Dcserta , long since out 
rccopied by scholars who were expert, ns of print, was reissued with a new preface 
Doughty did not profess to be, in Semitic by Doughty and an introduction by T. E. 
archaeology. The unique value of liis jour- Lawrence. A new generation of readers 
ney began with its second stage, when, accepted it as a classic of travel, 
alone, with small funds, and stubbornly With the completion of Arabia Deserla 
proclaiming himself an Englishman and a Doughty was set free to return to his long 
Christian, Doughty had to endure not only meditated epic of the British race, and the 
the fatigue and privation of desert life, but rest of bis life was given up to poetry. In 
also, in a measure spared to those travellers 1880 lie married Caroline Amelia, daughter 
who have enjoyed powerful support or of General Sir William Montagu Scott 
gone in disguise as Moslems, the suspicion McMurdo [q.v.], and went to live first on 
and occasionally the violence of the Arab the Riviera and afteT 18D9 at Tunbridge 
society to which he had entrusted himself. Wells and Eastbourne, practising every- 
In these circumstances of difficulty he where a rigid self-discipline of study which 
gathered a vast amount of new informa- almost wholly cut him off from the outer 
tion about the geography and geology of world. The Damn in Britain appeared in 
north-western Arabia, being the first to six volumes in 1906-1007; it was followed 
record accurately the true direction of the by Adam Cast Forth (1908), The Cliffs 
great watercourses of Wadi Harnd and (1900), The Clouds (1912), The Titans 
Wadier-Rumma. Of still greater value was (1016), and Mansoul (1920; a second edi- 
thc understanding which lie gained of Arab tion, corrected and enlarged, appeared in 
character and the conditions of nomad life. 1923). In 1900 Doughty privately issued 
In these respects lhs contribution to west- Under Arms , 1900 , a slim volume of verses 
ern knowledge of Arabia was, taken as a addressed to the troops in South Africa, 
whole, the greatest which had yet been Doughty considered his poetry more 
made; and the acuteness and the wisdom important than his prose. Conceived and 
of his observation made him the acknow- shaped on a noble scale, and composed 
lodged master of all later travellers. from first to last in a peculiarly stressed 

Doughty readied England at the end blank verse, with many archaisms of usage 
of 1878, broken in health by liis ordeal, and word-form, it did not reveal its oharac- 
Continued weakness delayed publication ter to a glancing reader, or lend itself to 
of his results, and the first geographical anthologists. Some good judges among 
summary appeared only in 1880-1881 reviewers acclaimed The Damn in Britain 
in the German periodical Globus . He as a major achievement, and its great 
addressed the Royal Geographical Society . qualities showed again in Adam Cast Forth, 
on 20 ‘November I8S3, his paper being in which Doughty returned with inagni- 
printed in the Proceedings for July 1884; ficent effect to an Arabian theme and 
but he did not receive the founder’s gold setting. The characteristic excellences of 
medal until 1012. Doughty’s verse—its strong and nervous 

Meanwhile Doughty was at work upon diction, its concrete imagery, its power to 
a fuller narrative, designed to be not only express epic themes, and its frequent pas- 
a faithful record of ah that lie had learned sages of lyrical beauty—gradually came to 
and suffered in Arabia, but the vehicle of be recognized by a small but elect circle of 
his first experiment in Elizabethan Eng- admirers. Yet the success of Doughty’s 
lisli. Trot'ds in Arabia Deserla, finished in poetry with the public at large could not 
1884, was issued in 1888 by the Cambridge be compared w ith that of his one work in 
University Press, after it had been refused prose. 

by four publishers, of whom one wrote During his earlier life, ill-health and 
that it ought to be 4 practical^ rewritten temperamental ignorance of the ways of 
by a practised literary man’. Scholars at ollicials sometimes made Doughty intolcr¬ 
on ce recognized its value to Arabian ant in his dealings with learned societies 
studies, and reviewers praised it as the and publishers who did not understand 
story of a wonderful feat: few readers, but the value of his journey or who tried to 
among them "William Morris and Robert reform his English: 4 1 am by nature self- 
Bridges, discerned its literary qualities, willed, headstrong, and fierce with oppo- 
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nents,’ lie wrote in 1886, ‘but iny better Eton, where lie was in Mr. Mnrindin’g 
reason and suffering in the world have house and was one of the school .shooting 
bridled these faults and in part extin- eight in 1884 and 1885. From Eton he 
guished them. ’ Ilis true nature and fa mi- proceeded to New College, Oxford, and 
liar aspect were well described by Mr. stroked the college boat in 1887 and 1888. 
Edward Garnett who, meeting him for the In the first of these years New College 
first time in 1002, was ‘captivated liy his went head of the river, but in the second 
curiously abstracted gaze and by his sweet, lost two places. After leaving the univer- 
and benevolent smiles. He radiated sily Scott-Montagu worked for some time 
courtesy, goodness, and modesty when he in the shops of the London and South 
spoke,’ Unconcerned with theconLenipor- Western Railway Company at Nine Elms, 
ary world of letters, Doughty did not easily and made himself a competent mechanic 
make close friendships; and perhaps only and engine-driver, lie then travelled in 
his wife and Ins two daughters knew the Canada, the United States of America, 
full depth and affection of his character. South Africa, and the East. At the general 
Tall and strongly, though not heavily, election of 1892 he entered the House of 
built, with aquiline features and a thick Commons as conservative member for the 
beard which was reddish in early and New Forest division of Hampshire. He 
middle life, Doughty in old age looked the represented this constituency until, on the 
hermit-patriarch of letters for which the death of his lather in 1905, lie succeeded 
world had come to take him. His health, to the peerage. 

which gradually improved after the Ara- Lord Montagu was one of the pioneers 
bian adventure, failed during the last few of motoring in England. lie was always 
years of his life, and he died 20 January ready to adopt new ideas, and the motor- 
1926 at Sissinghuvst, Kent, to which ear made a special appeal to his engineer- 
place he had migrated from Eastbourne ing tastes. lie was a firm believer in the 
in 102a. internal combustion engine us the engine 

Doughty was an honorary doctor of of the future for road trailic. In the open- 
letters of both Oxford and Cambridge iug years of the twentieth century lie 
universities, and nn honorary fellow of travelled all over England, explaining the 
the British Academy. A portrait by Eric advantages of the new system of locomo- 
Kennington, painted in 1921, is in the lion and combating the prejudice against 
National Portrait Gallery; a good medal- it. Among other lcats lie took King Ed- 
lion in bronze by T. Spicer Simson, repro- ward VII for his first trip in a motor-car 
duced, with oilier photographs, in the Life in 1900, and lie was the first motorist to 
by D. G. Hogarth, is in the cloister-wall of drive into Palace Yard. He also founded 
the crematorium at Goldcrs Green. and edited for many years a weekly 

[D. G. Hogarth, The Life of Charles M. periodical, The Car Illustrated, with its 
Doughty, 1028; Barkov Fairley, Charkx associated publications of maps and rotul- 
M. Doughty, A Critical Study, 1027; private books. lie wrote numbers of articles and 
information.] YV. D. I-Iogahth. letters to the press on motoring and the 

use of the highwaj's, dealing with tlic sub- 
DOUGLAS-SCOTT-MONTAGU, j cot rather, it must be adn j it ted, from the 
JOHN WALTER EDWARD, second motorist’s than from tlic pedes t dan’s point 
Baiion Montagu of Beauueu (I860- of view. There can be no doubt that Mon- 
1929), pioneer of motoring, was born at tagu’s energetic advocacy played no small 
S Tilncy Street, Loudon, 10 June 1866. part in the extension of motoring and in 
He was the elder son of Lord Henry John the development of the modern motor- 
Douglas-Scott-Montagu, first Baron Mon- car. 

tagu of Beaulieu, who was the second son Lord Montagu's intimate acquaintance 
of Walter Francis Scott, fifth Duke of with the technical side of mechanical 
Buccleuch [q.v.]. After sitting in the transport made his assistance of great 
House of Commons for twenty-three years, value in all problems connected with the 
fust as member for Selkirkshire (1861- subject. He spoke both in the House of 
1868) and then for South Hampshire Commons and in tlic House of Lords with 
(1808-1884), Lord Henry Scott-Montagu the authority of a recognized expert, do¬ 
wns raised to the peerage in 1885. lie fending the motor industry from needless 
married the Hon. Cecily Susan, younger restrictions and from the attacks of vested 
daughter of John Stuart-Wortlcy, second interests. He served as a member of the 
Baron Wharncliffc [q.v.]. Road Board from 1909 to 1019. 

John Scott-Montagu was sent in 1S80 to When the European War broke out in 
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1914 Lord Montagu at once rejoined his DOYLE, Sin ARTHUR CONAN (1859— 
old militia regiment, the 7tli battalion of 1980), author, the eldest son of Charles 
the Hampshire Regiment, and was went out Altimont Doyle, clerk in the Board of 
to India. In 1915 he was appointed ad- Works and artist, by his wife, Mary Foley, 
visor on mechanical transport services to was born in Edinburgh 22 May 1850. lie 
the government of India, a post which he came of an Irish Homan Catholic family, 
held until 1910. Here again his knowledge and one well known in art and letters. His 
and experience admirably fitted him for grandfather was John Doyle [q.v.], the 
the position, and his eificiency was re- portrait-painter and caricaturist, and his 
warded by a C.SX in 1010 and a K.C.I.E. uncle was Richard Doyle [q.v.], the black- 
in 1910. During the War he had a remark- and-white artist who drew for Punch in the 
able escape from drowning, for he was on early years of that journal and designed 
hoard the Persia when in 1910 she was its well-known cover, 
torpedoed by a German submarine in the Arthur Conan Doyle was educated at 
Mediterranean. He was rescued from a par- Stonyhurst and at Edinburgh University, 
tially submerged boat, after being many I-Ie qualified M.B. in 1881 and M.D. in 
hours in the water and suffering terrible 1885, and practised at Southsea from 1882 
hardships. He was at first reported to be to 1890. In 1887 lie published bis fust 
lost, and he had the unusual experience of book, A Study in Scarlet —a novel, of a not 
reading obituary notices of himself. more than moderately thrilling type, which 

The progress of aviation interested Lord is chiefly noteworthy for introducing to the 
Montagu greatly. In 1910 he called the public a character, Sherlock Holmes, who 
attention of the House of Lords to the became a famous figure in detective fiction, 
importance of air policy, and in the follow- Conan Doyle followed this tale with Micah 
ing year he visited Canada in order to Clarke (1887), The Captain of the Poleslar 
lecture on aviation. lie believed in the (1889), The White Company (1890), The 
future of the seaplane as the best defence Sign of Four (1890, another Holmes story), 
against submarines. ami other novels of general or historical 

A man of vigorous and inquiring mind, interest. 

Lord Montagu did not confine his activities But what attracted more attention than 
to mechanical pursuits. He was a land- these complete works was a series of short 
owner in Hampshire and vcrdcrer of the stories which came out under the title The 
New Forest, as his father hud been before Adventures of Sherlock Holmes. The first 
him. He made himself master of the details of these, ‘A Scandal in Bohemia’, ap- 
of estate management; he was fond of peared in the Strand Magazine for July 
natural history, and an authority on the 1891, and for many months the stories 
fauna and flora of the Forest; and there formed an attractive feature of that 
were few branches of rural life on which periodical. The hero of these exploits was 
he was not full of information. He made now handled with greater soreness and 
great numbers of friends in all classes, fertility of invention. Sherlock Holmes 
friends who, even if some of them were was represented as a private detective, 
occasionally amused by the wide range living in Baker Street with a friend, Doctor 
of his enthusiasms, found in him a most Watson, who describes the cases brought 
attractive companion. to them by distracted clients, find the 

Lord Montagu married twice: first, in manner in which Holmes solved mysteries 
1889 Lady Cecil Victoria Constance (died which ballied every one else, including the 
1910), eldest daughter of Schom berg Henry lending officials or Scotland Yard. Holmes’s 
Kerr, ninth Marquess of Lothian [q.v.]; methods consisted in the careful and sys- 
secondly, in 1920 Alice Pearl, daughter of teinatie examination of minute details, 
Major Edward Barrington Crake, Riile and a process of deduction from the points 
Brigade. By his first wife he had two observed. The character is said to have 
daughters, and by his.second a son, Edward been suggested to Doyle by his recollection 
John Barrington (born 1926), who sue- of an eminent Edinburgh surgeon, Dr. 
ceeded his father as third baron, and three Joseph Bell, under whom he had worked 
daughters. Lord Montagu died in London as a medical student. It was Belts custom 
30 March 1929. to impress upon his pupils the value in 

A cartoon of Lord Montagu by ‘Spy* diagnosis of the faculty of close observa- 
ftppeared in Vanity Fair 8 October 1806. tion of facts and the intelligent interpreta- 

[TJie Times, 1 April 1020 ; Lady Troubridge tion them, 
and Archibald Marshall, John y Lord Montagu Conan Doyle made free use of this 
of Beaulieu, 1930.] A. Cocuhane. creation of his fancy io many stories both 
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short and long. Sherlock Holmes, ■with 
his clean-shaven face and penetrating eyes, 
his spare yet muscular frame, his pipe, his 
dressing-gown, his violin, and the cocaine 
syringe with which he soothed his nerves, 
became a familiar figure to millions of 
readers. Equally appreciated, and in strik¬ 
ing contrast, was the simplicity of Doctor 
Watson, who could be trusted to put the 
questions necessary for displaying to the 
best advantage his leader’s unusual gifts. 
All too soon, however, the association of 
Holmes and Watson was cut short by a 
fatality which befell the great detective, 
when he shared the fate of a master- 
criminal whom he at last brought to ac¬ 
count in a life and death struggle on the 
brink of a precipice. The public was deeply 
distressed. The Sherlock Holmes stories 
which had begun, as stated, in July 1801, 
in the Strand Magazine , continued with a 
break of a few months onty until December 
1303, when this tragedy occurred. Fortu¬ 
nately, after some time had passed it was 
discovered that, although in grave peril, 
Holmes had escaped with his life and was 
able to embark upon a new series of ex¬ 
ploits, These short stories began in October 
1003, and the adventures continued to 
appear at irregular intervals until within 
ayear or two of the author’s death. H e had 
published, besides* a longer and rather 
more elaborate Sherlock Ilolmes talc The 
Ilound of the BaskerviUcs, which ran in the 
Strand from August 1901 to April 1002, 
and was afterwards published as a sepa¬ 
rate volume. Whatever rank may be as¬ 
signed to Conan Doyle among English 
novelists, he at least earned the distinction 
of having created a figure whose name has 
passed into the language as a synonym for 
the qualities with which the author in¬ 
vested him. 

Conan Doyle did not confine his energies 
to literature. He was distinguished by a 
spirit of genuine patriotism, and any im¬ 
perial cause attracted him. During the 
South African War of 1899'19Q2 he placed 
his medical knowledge and experience at 
the disposal of the government, and acted 
as senior physician to the held hospital 
maintained and equipped by Sir John 
Dangman. He wrote an account of the 
earlier stages of the campaign in his book 
The Great Boer War (1000). More impor¬ 
tant than this book was his pamphlet, 'The 
War in South Africa. Its Cause and Con¬ 
duct (1902), which had as its object the jus¬ 
tification of England’s action in declaring 
wut against the Boers, and the vindication 
of her method of conducting the cam- 
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pnign. Some exposition of the facts had 
become essential in order to correct mis¬ 
conceptions industriously spread over the 
Continent. The pamphlet was translated 
into twelve European languages, and more 
than a hundred thousand copies of it were 
given away. Shortly after the conclusion 
of the War, Conan Doyle came out as a 
warm supporter of the proposals put for¬ 
ward in 1003 by Joseph Chamberlain for 
tariff reform and Colonial preference. He 
had already stood for parliament in 1000 
as liberal unionist candidate for Central 
Edinburgh, without success; and in 1006 
lie stood again—this time for the Hawick 
Burghs as a tariff reformer. Though a 
capable speaker on his own subjects, and 
a most vigorous electioneer, lie failed to 
obtain a seat in parliament, I-Ie was an 
active propagandist in fields other than 
political, and devoted much labour to 
championing the cause of a man named 
Oscar Slater, who was sentenced to death 
(commuted afterwards to penal servitude) 
for murder and robbery at Glasgow in May 
1909. Actuated by a firm belief that this 
was a case of mistaken identity, Doyle 
published in 1012 a criticism of the judg¬ 
ment, which led to an official inquiry in 
1914. As a result it was announced that 
no grounds for interference with Slater’s 
sentence had been found, and this an¬ 
nouncement was repeated by the secretary 
for Scotland in 1925. Two years Inter the 
introduction of fresh evidence led to the 
case being remitted to the Scottish court 
of criminal appeal, and upon 20 July 1028 
the sentence was quashed, and Slater, who 
had already been released from gaol, re¬ 
ceived an ex gratia payment of £6,000 as 
compensation. 

Fox nearly forty years Conan Doyle 
continued to write and publish regularly. 
He chose a hero, Brigadier Gerard, for 
several stories of Napoleonic times, and 
his lively imagination played with many 
different forms of sensation, as in The Lost 
World (1912) and The Poison Belt (1913). 
He also wrote several more books dealing 
with public topics, such as The Crime of the 
Congo (1910). During the European War 
lie was engaged upon n History of the 
British Campaign in France and Flanders 
(6 vols., 1010-1020), and he also wrote A 
Visit to Three Fronts (1910). He made a 
few essays in dramatic authorship, the 
most successful being A Story of Waterloo 
(1894); in this, a one-act play. Sir Henry 
Irving gave a remarkable representation 
of a veteran soldier. 

In the later years of his life Conan Doyle 
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became absorbed by the subject of spiritu- 
alisni t upon which he wrote and lectured 
not only in England, but in South Africa 
and Australia. Among his books on this sub¬ 
ject arc The Wanderings of a Spiritualist 
(1021) and a History of Spiritualism (2 vols., 
192ft), and most of the writing that he 
undertook in this period was coloured 
by his views on the evidence for spirit 
communication. 

Conan Doyle was a big man, strong, and 
heavily built. He was fond of all sports 
and games. He was a fair cricketer, and 
played in many good second-class -matches 
for the Marylebone and other clubs. He 
was also a regular patron of boxing, and 
brought the subject of pugilism into one of 
the best of his novels, Rodney Stone (1800). 
His writings were in keeping with his 
character. Ilis novels, with no claim to 
literary distinction, arc for the most part 
capital stories told in a straightforward 
and vigorous style. 

Conan Doyle was knighted after the 
South African War, in 1002. He received 
the honorary degree of LL.D. from the 
university of Edinburgh in 1905 and was 
a knight of grace of the order of St. John 
of Jerusalem. Ho married twice: first, in 
1885 Louise (died 1006), daughter of J. 
Hawkins, of Minsterwortli, Gloucester¬ 
shire, by whom he had one son and one 
daughter; secondly, in 1007 J can t daughter 
of James Blyth Lcckie, of Glebe House, 
Blackheath, by whom he had two sons and 
one daughter, He died at his home at Crow- 
borough, Sussex, 7 July 1930, 

[The Times , 8 July 1930.] 

A, Cochrane. 

DREYER, JOHN LOUIS EMIL (1852- 
1926), astronomer, was born at Copen¬ 
hagen 13 February 1852, the third son of 
John Christopher Dreyer, lieutenant- 
general in the Danish army, by his wife, 
Ida Nicoline Margaret he Rnngrup. His 
father served with distinction in the 
Schleswig-Holstein War in 1804, and his 
grandfather was a staff olliccr in Napo¬ 
leon’s army under Marshal Davoust. As 
a boy at school Dreyer was deeply in¬ 
terested in the story of Tycho Brahe and 
his observatories on the Danish island of 
Hvcn, and decided that he would be an 
astronomer. lie was encouraged in this 
resolution by Schjcllcrup, an assistant at 
the Copenhagen observatory. He entered 
the university of Copenhagen in 1869 and 
studied mathematics and astronomy. A 
little later he made observations at the 
observatory and acquired a practical 
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knowledge of meridian astronomy. In 
1874 he was awarded a gold medal by the 
university for an essay on ‘Personal Errors 
in Observations 1 , one of the great diffi¬ 
culties in meridian astronomy of that time, 
but now largely eliminated. 

In 1874 Dreyer succeeded Dr. Ralph 
Copeland [q.v.] ns assistant in the Earl of 
Rossc’s observatory at Birr Castle, Par- 
sons town, Ireland. Here he made with 
Lord Rossc’s great reflecting telescope 
many observations of nebulae and clusters, 
which arc incorporated in a memoir pre¬ 
sented by Lord Rosse to the Royal Dublin 
Society recording the observations made 
at Birr from 1848 to 1878. In 1877 Dreyer 
published a supplement to Sir John Her- 
schcl’s Catalogue of Nebulae , containing 
1,130 nebulae discovered by D’Arrest, 
Mnrth, Stephan, and Tempcl. 

In 1878 Dreyer left Lord Rossc’s obser¬ 
vatory and became an assistant at the Dub¬ 
lin University observatory at Dunsink, 
near Dublin. Here he returned to the 
meridian observing with which he had 
been familiar at Copenhagen. In 1881 he 
published A New Determination of the 
Constant of Precession —the result of com¬ 
paring the observations of Lalande made 
in 1800 with those of Schjellctup in 1805, 
prefaced by a valuable historical account 
of previous determinations of this impor¬ 
tant astronomical constant. In 1882 he 
left Dunsink in order to become director 
of the Armagh observatory in succession 
to Dr. Thomas Romney Robinson [q.v.]. 
Here he collected and reduced observa¬ 
tions made since 1859, supplemented them 
by many of his own, and published the 
results in the Second Armagh Catalogtie of 
3,300 Stars (188(5). 

In 1886 Dreyer submitted to the council 
of the Royal Astronomical Society a sec¬ 
ond supplementary catalogue of nebulae. 
The council suggested that as I-Icrschel’s 
catalogue was out of print it would be 
better to make a complete catalogue of all 
known nebulae. Dreyer accordingly under¬ 
took this laborious task, and published in 
the Memoirs of the Society a New General 
Catalogue of Nebulae and Clusters of Stars t 
being the Catalogue of Sir John Herschd, 
revised , corrected, and enlarged (1888). This 
contains the positions and descriptions of 
7,840 nebulae and clusters, as discovered 
up to the year 1888. He subsequently 
published, in 1805 and 1908 respectively, 
descriptions and positions of 1,529 nebulae 
and clusters found in the period 1888 to 
1804, and 3,857 nebulae and clusters found 
in the period 1895 to 1907, These have 
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been accepted by astronomers as standard 
works of reference. 

Dreyer now returned to a subject which 
had interested him since his boyhood, and 
lit 1890 published a life of Tycho Brahe, 
His knowledge of Danish as well as French, 
German, and Italian made it possible for 
him to read all that had been written 
about the great astronomer, as well as 
the original manuscripts of observations 
in the library of Copenhagen. The work 
is, as stated in the sub-title, l a picture of 
scientific life and work in the sixteenth 
centuTyb and describes the by-paths and 
blind alleys into which the great pioneers 
of astronomy strayed in their search for 
truth, as well as the roads along which 
advances have been made. 

Dreycr’s next book was a History of the 
Planetary Systems from Thales to Kepler 
(1900). In this learned work he unfolds 
man’s conception of the universe from the 
earliest historical ages to the completion 
of the Copcrnlccin system by Kepler. He 
points out thnl the spherical form of the 
Earth was taught by Parmenides about 
500 u.c., and that scientific astronomy 
may be dated from Eudoxus of Cnidus and 
Calippus about 850 u.c., with the homo- 
eentric spheres which made observation 
agree with theory and freed the science 
from mere philosophical speculation. He 
explains why the heliocentric theory of 
Aristarchus of Samos (250 u.c.) failed to 
find acceptance, He next gives an account 
of the theory of epicycles originating with 
Apollonius of Perga (280 me.) and devel¬ 
oped by Hipparchus (1H0 n.c.) and Ptol¬ 
emy (a.d. 140); how Eratosthenes (280 
B.e.) determined the size of the Earth, and 
Hipparchus its distance from the Moon, 
finally, Greek astronomy was summed up 
in the second century a.d. by Ptolemy in 
the Almagest, which remained the authori¬ 
tative wold until Copernicus wrote the Be 
Hevolutiojiibus Orbimn Coelesliwn in 1548. 
The book concludes with chapters on 
Copernicus, Tycho Brahe, and Kepler. 

In 1908 Dreyer began preparations for 
a complete edition of the observations of 
Tycho Brahe, under the auspices of the 
Carlsbcrg Institute. Later, through the 
munificence of G. A. Huge inarm, of Copen¬ 
hagen, it was made possible to include all 
the works of Tycho Brahe, and his corre¬ 
spondence, from manuscripts as well as 
from published somees. The work occu¬ 
pies no less than fourteen volumes includ¬ 
ing two long prolegomena by Dreyer which 
■were translated into Latin by Dr. Haeder 
of the university of Copenhagen. The last 
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proofs of the Tychonis Brahe Opera Omnia 
(1913-1020) were readjust before Drcycr’s 
death. 

In 1910 Dreyer was invited by the coun¬ 
cils of the Royal Society and the Royal 
Astronomical Society to edit a complete 
edition of the works of Sir William Iler- 
schcl. Although engaged upon the life of 
Tycho Brahe he undertook the task and 
contributed a memoir on Herschel’s life 
and work. The Scientific Papers of Sir 
William 21 erschcl appeared in 1912. 

In 1916 Dreyer left Armagh and settled 
in Oxford. In the same year the gold medal 
of the Royal Astronomical Society was 
awarded to him for his work on the his¬ 
tory of astronomy and Ins catalogues of 
nebulae. His residence in England brought 
him into closer touch with fellow-astrono¬ 
mers. He served on the council of the 
Royal Astronomical Society from 1917 
and was president in 1023 and 1924, In 
1923 he collaborated with Professor II. H. 
Turner in publishing a History of the Royal 
Astronomical Society, 1820-1920 in com¬ 
memoration of the society’s centenary. 

Drcycr’s great erudition was accom¬ 
panied by a .single-mindedness in the pur¬ 
pose of his life and mi unsparing devotion 
to the .science of astronomy. lie was en¬ 
deared to many friends by his gentle and 
amiable disposition. Near the eiul of 1925 
his health showed signs of breaking down, 
but lie was able to do some reading mid to 
correct proofs. lie died at Oxford 14 Sep¬ 
tember 1920 at the age of seventy-four. 

Dreyer married in 1875 Katherine Han¬ 
nah (died 1023), daughter of John Tuthill, 
of Kilmore, co. Limerick. They had three 
sons and one daughter. 

[The Times, 15 September 1920; Monthly 
Notices of the Royal Astronomical Society, 
vol. lxxxvii, 1027; The Observatory t October 
1026; Dr, Drcyer’s published works,] 

I F. W, Dyson. 

DUCKWORTH, Sni DYCE, first baro¬ 
net (1840-1928), physician, the fourth and 
I youngest son of Robinson Duckworth, a 
I Liverpool merchant, by his wife, Elizabeth 
Forbes, daughter of William Nieol, M.D., 
of Stonehaven, Kincardineshire, was born 
in Liverpool 24 November 1840. lie was 
educated at the Royal Institution School, 
Liverpool, and at the university of Edin¬ 
burgh, where he took the M.D. degree with 
honours in 18G3. He was awarded a gold 
medal for his thesis, which embodied work 
done by him on the anatomy of the supra¬ 
renal capsules. 

After graduation Duckworth held the 
post of resident physician (house physi- 
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cimi) at the Royal Infirmary, Edinburgh, the Royal University of Ireland, and of 
hut relinquished it a year later (1864) in Cincinnati, U.S.A.; lie was also honorary 
order to enter the naval medical service, F.R.C.P. of Ireland and corresponding 
in which his maternal grandfather, Dr. member of the Acaddnie dc MMecine of 
Ts T icol, had served. Duckworth left the Paris. 

service in 1865. The premature death, in Duckworth had all the attributes of the 
December 1864, of Dr. William Stcnhousc courtly physician of former days. He was 
Kirkes [q.v.] lmd caused a vacancy in the characterized by a courteous though some- 
office of medical tutor at St. Bartholo- what formal manner and by a strong sense 
mew’s Hospital, and to this post Duck- of propriety. I-Ic liked everything done in 
worth was appointed. But through life he order and with due ceremonial. lie did not 
retained a special affection for the senior suffer fools gladly and had no patience 
service. with fads, but he had a sense of humour 

Thenceforward Duckworth followed and could laugh at his own expense. On 
the career of a teacher of medicine and many subjects he held strong views and 
consulting physician in London. He held expressed them with emphasis; and a con- 
a scries of posts at St. Bartholomew’s servative outlook permeated his attitude 
Hospital, and ultimately those of full towards life. He was a cultured man, 
physician to the Hospital (1883-1905) and widely travelled, and a linguist. He had 
joint lecturer on medicine (1890-1901). On a good knowledge of French and great 
his retirement lie became consulting phy- sympathy with the ideas of French medi- 
sicinn to, and governor of, the Hospital, cine, especially as regards diathesis, in 
The Royal College of Physicians also which his early teacher, Thomas Laycock 
claimed Duckworth’s devoted services, [q.v.], had first awakened his interest, 
lie was elected member in 1805 and fellow As a physician Duckworth was above 
in 1870, and served in turn as councillor, oil an exponent of the art of medicine, and 
examiner, censor, and senior censor. He feared that this art might be lost in what 
was treasurer to the college for almost lie regarded as ‘the futile effort to make 
forty years, and on his retirement from medicine into ail exact science \ His pupils 
that oiliee in 1923 was elected emeritus learned more from example than from pre- 
treasurer. He delivered the Lurnleian lee- cept, and to watch his handling of a case 
t.ui’cs in 1896 on ! The Sequels of Diseases f of acute illness, his resource in eincrgen- 
and the I-Iarveinn oration in 1898, when lie cics, his foresight of possible accidents, 
took as his subject The Influence of Charac- and his meticulous care of all details of 
ter and Right Judgement in Medicine. medical treatment and nursing was u 

Always interested in the nursing pro- valuable training in the art of medicine, 
fession, Duckworth was for some years He made many minor contributions to 
vice-president of the Royal British Nurses’ medical literature, and delivered many 
Association and he was a knight of justice addresses on temperance and other social 
and almoner of the Order of St. John of subjects; but his chief monument is his 
Jerusalem in England. Tic was president Treatise on Goal , published in 18S9. 
of the Clinical Society (1891-1893). He Duckworth married twice: first, in 1870 
acted as examiner in medicine at the uni- Annie Alicia (died 1889), daughter of Alex- 
versifies of Edinburgh, Durham, and Man- under Hopkins, of Linmvmly, eo. Antrim, 
cliester, for the royal naval medical sendee and widow of John Smith, East India mer- 
and for the Conjoint Board, chant, of Micklchiim Hall, Dorking, by 

On his retirement JVoin SL Bartholo- whom he had a son and two daughters; 
mew’s in 1905 at the age of sixty-five, secondly, in 1890 Ada Emily, daughter of 
Duckworth was appointed physician to George Arthur Fuller, of Dorking, by whom 
the Seamen’s (Dreadnought) Hospital, lie had two sons. Tin died in London 
Greenwich, and lectured in its school. He 20 January 1928 and was succeeded as 
was consulting physician to the Italian second baronet by the son of his first 
Hospital, Queen Square, medical referee marriage, Edward Dycc (bom 1875), 
to the Treasury (1005-1911), and member sometime a judge of the High Court of 
of the Pensions Commutation Board Judicature in Rangoon. 

(1900-1910). _ [Memoir in St. Bartholomew's Hospital 

Duckworth received many honours: he p 0r } s> vet Jxii, 1929; private information; 
was knighted in 1886 and created a baronet personal knowledge.] A. E. Gartiod. 

in 1909; he was accorded the honorary 

degrees of LL.D, of Liverpool and Edin- DUKE, Sin FREDERICK WILLIAM 
burgh universities and M.D. of Belfast, of (1863-1924), Indian civil servant, born at 
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Arbroath 8 December 1863, was the eldest Howrah, which carried with it thechair^ 
soviof the Rev. William Duke, D.D., parish manship of its municipality, introduced 
minister of St. Vigean’s, Forfarshire, by him to a new and difficult phase of nd- 
lus wife, Annie, daughter of Surgeon Peter ministration, and brought him into per- 
Alexamlcr Leonard, Tt.N., inspector- sonal touch AYith members of the business 
general of hospitals. Duke came of an old and mercantile European community of 
Angus family; an ancestor fought in the Calcutta, among whom he made many 
Rebellion of 1745. Educated as a child at friends. He restored the disordered Iffi- 
a dame's school at Norwood, he returned anccs of the I-Iowmh municipality, and for 
to Scotland and spent seven years at the a short time acted as chairman of the 
Arbroath high school, whence he went to Calcutta corporation. His promotion in 
Messrs. Wren and Gurney’s to be coached 1905 to be commissioner of Orissa enlarged 
for the Indian civil service examination, his experience and increased his reputation 
which he passed, eleventh on the list, in among his colleagues. In Sir Andrew 
1882. Ilia two years probation was passed Fraser [q>v.] he found a sympathetic 
at University College, London. lieutenant-governor * and his appointment 

Assigned to Bengal, where lie remained to officiate us chief secretary in 1908, which 
throughout his Indian career, Duke had, came as somewhat of a surprise, was con- 
unlike most members of his service who tinued by Sir Edward Baker, a brilliant 
have risen to high office, no secretariate but difficult chief, whom Duke’s imper- 
experiencc until, after twenty-four years turbablc good temper and quiet loyalty 
service in districts, he became chief score- gradually impressed. Thus, when an 
tary to the government of Bengal in 1000. executive council under the lieutenant- 
But this long apprenticeship gave him a governor was created in 1910, Duke be- 
very thorough knowledge of district ad- came one of its members, and, on Baker’s 
ministration and of the people of Bengal; going home on leave in July 1911, acting 
and his modesty and lack of ambition lieutenant-governor. Baker retired in the 
saved him from disappointment at the pro- following September, and Duke continued 
motion of others before him, Duke was, to rule the province, until the spectacular 
indeed, a public servant whose good ami changes, announced at the royal durbar at 
unobtrusive work came little into notice; Delhi(12 December 1911), reunited East- 
so that his selection for bis first high ern and Western Bengal into a presidency 
appointment was made after considerable (cutting off Bihar and Orissa), with n 
hesitation. But, once chosen for a post governor brought, as in Madras and Bom- 
of great responsibility, he fully justified bay, from political circles in England. Sir 
the choice by his qualities of sound William Duke (lie was knighted in 1911) 
j udgement, tact, and industry, and by was thus the last of the lieutenant-gover- 
his high standard of personal and politi- nors who for more than half a century had 
cal uprightness. Quiet and reserved in ruled Bengal, and the last official occupant 
manner and utterance, lie was a shrewd of Belvedere, Warren Hastings’s house in 
though kindly judge of men. While he Alipuv (Calcutta). 

possessed political imagination to a degree When Lord Carmichael of Skirling [q.v.] 
unsuspected by those who did not know was transferred from Madras to Bengal in 
him. intimately, his temperament was April 1912 to be the first governor, Duke 
cautious, and when he came in later years became his senior member of council. His 
to be closely concerned in the delibera- expert knowledge was placed unreservedly 
tions which led to the transmutation of at the disposal of a governor ignorant of 
the Indian political system by the Mon- local conditions and with but short experi- 
tagu-Chchmford reforms (1918-1919), the cnee of India. He was especially useful in 
disadvantage of never having served inside bringing together again the officers and 
the government of India was to some cx- the administrative systems of the two 
tent counterbalanced by his intimate know- provinces which had been severed by Lord 
ledge of those fundamental facts of pro- Curzon. 

vincial and district administration which In November 1914 Duke retired from 
are sometimes forgotten at Simla and the Indian civil service, and was appointed 
hardly discernible from Whitehall. a member of the Council of India. Though 

Duke’s earlier years were spent for the the ordinary work of the Council in White- 
most part in remote and politically uji- hall was diminished by Avar conditions, the 
important districts of Bengal, Bihar, and political problems of India became in- 
Orissa (then undivided); but the tenure crcaaingly insistent. In London Duke met 
from 1897 to 1002 of the magistracy at the group of students of Imperial questions 
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associated with the Hound Table quarterly 
review, and with these, aiul some of the 
senior officials of the India Office, engaged 
in discussions on the framework of Indian 
government in the course of which the 
novel idea of "dyarchy’ was hatched, 
though in a form very different from that 
established by tlie Government of India 
Act of 1D10. In a memorandum, in the 
composition of which Duke took the lead¬ 
ing part, an attempt was made to sketch 
the way in which an Indian province might 
be governed under ft scheme of partial 
1 responsibility \ This unofficial document, 
read by the viceroy, Lord Chelmsford, 
acquired an importance that its authors 
huclnot foreseeni and when the secretary of 
state, Mr. Edwin Samuel Montagu [q.v.], 
went to India in 1917 after the momentous 
declaration of his new policy, he chose Sir 
William Duke from among his council to 
accompany him. But Duke’s own prefer¬ 
ence had been for a modest beginning of 
self-government in territorial units smaller 
than the existing provinces of India. In 
the consultations held in India in the 
cold weather of 1917-1918 between the 
secretary of state’s delegation and the 
governments of India and of the provinces, 
Montagu relied upon Duke to a far greater 
extent than is likely to be conveyed by the 
sometimes petulant extracts from his un¬ 
revised private diary, published after liis 
death. In January 1020, on the retirement 
of Sir Thomas Holderncss (q.v., the only 
other Indian civilian to hold the office) Mon¬ 
tagu made Duke permanent under-secre¬ 
tary of state at the India Office. In this 
post, confronted by the didficult task of 
adjusting the degree of control exercised by 
the secretary of state in council to the new 
conditions in India, ns well ns by the un¬ 
unfamiliar duties of the head of the major 
office in the home civil service, Duke 
earned the confidence of Montagu’s suc¬ 
cessors, Lord Peel and Lord Olivier, ns 
well as the regard of the permanent staff. 
On H June 102-1 he died suddenly in 
London of a heart attack due to arterio¬ 
sclerosis. 

Duke thoroughly enjoyed Indian life, 
especially in its outdoor aspects, was a fair 
shot, and acquired a good liekl-knowledge 
of the fauna and flora of Bengal. An in¬ 
defatigable walker, he liked to explore his 
districts and to get to know the villagers, 
by whom he was called 1 the sahib who does 
all his daks (journeys) on foot’. Genuinely 
interested in Indian archaeology, he was 
able to do useful work at Ca»a in the 
conservation of Buddhist remains. 


Duke married in 1089 Mary, daughter 
of James Addison Scott, of Newton of 
Arbi riot, near Arbroath, who with their 
two sons and one daughter survived him. 
He was awarded the C.S.I. in 1910, the 
K.C.I.E. in 1011, the K.C.S.I. in 1015, and 
the G.CJ.H, in 1018. An unofficial dis¬ 
tinction which he valued highly was his 
election to the Athenaeum Club under 
rule II in 1922. 

[Lionel Curtis, Dyarchy , 1020; Lord Car¬ 
michael of Skirling: a Memoir > 1029 ; Edwin S. 
Montagu, An Indian Diary t 1080; private 
information.] M. C. C. SiiTON. 

DUNRAVEN AND MOUNT-EARL, 
fourth Laud of (1841-1020), Irish politi¬ 
cian. [See Quin, Windham Tjiomas 
Wyndiiam-.] 

DURAND, Sin HENRY MORTIMER 
(1850-1924), Indian civil servant nnd dip¬ 
lomat, was bom at Sehove, Bhopal State, 
India, 14 February 1850, tlie second son of 
General Sir Henry Marion Durand (181 2- 
1871, q.v.), by his first wife, Anne, daugh¬ 
ter of Major-General Sir John McCaskiU. 
After being educated at Blackhcath Pro¬ 
prietary School and at Eton House, Ton- 
bridge, he passed into the Indian civil 
service in 1870. He was called to the bar 
by Lincoln’s Inn in 1872. lie arrived in 
India early in 1873, and after serving in 
Bengal for eighteen months was appointed 
attache in the Foreign Office. lie was 
proficient in Oriental languages, and rose 
rapidly in the political or diplomatic de¬ 
partment, serving under (Sir) Alfred Lyall 
in Rajputana and as political secretary to 
Sir Frederick (afterwards Earl) Roberts in 
Afghanistan in 1870-1880. He was shut 
up with Roberts’s force in the Sherpur 
cantonment, nnd assisted his brother-in- 
law, Sir Charles Metcalfe MacGregor [q.v.], 
in recapturing some guns which had fallen 
into the enemy’s hands. He was men¬ 
tioned in dispatches for conspicuous gal¬ 
lantry mul was awarded tlie Afghan war 
medal with two clasps. 

Returning to Calcutta, Durand rejoined 
the Foreign Office and soon rose to be its 
head. In 1885 lie was eonlirmed as foreign 
secretary by the governor-general, tlie 
Earl of Dufferin, who considered him 
"about the ablest civil servant we have, 
and certainly the loftiest-minded man I 
have met in India—brave, cool, proud, 
and absolutely disinterested, very indus¬ 
trious and with a tremendous sense of the 
obligations and of the dignity which should 
attach to an English gentleman’. As 
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foreign secretary and head of the political 
department, Durand accomplished the 
best work of his life. He enjoyed the 
complete confidence of Lord Duffcrin 
(whom he accompanied to Mandalay in 
1880) and of his successor, Lord Laos* 
downc- He exercised a powerful perma¬ 
nent influence on frontier policy, on the 
settlement with Russia after the Ponjdch 
affair of 1885, on the annexation of Upper 
Burma, and on the critical negotiations 
with Ameer Alxlur Rahman, which led up 
to the final settlement of boundaries be¬ 
tween Afghanistan and Russia on one side, 
and Afghanistan, British India, and Persia 
on the other. In 189?1 he negotiated with 
the ameer at Kabul an agreement whereby 
the British Indian Empire acquired a 
frontier of actual and definite responsi¬ 
bility in advance of its administrative 
border. The 1 Durand line’, which was 
subsequently demarcated, divides tribes 
under British political control from those 
under Afghan influence for the entire 
distance from Chitral to Scistnn, thereby 
removing a source of constant misunder¬ 
standing and friction. A northern border I 
had already been secured for the ameer, 
which has marked a definite harrier against ! 
Russia’s advance towards India, and may 
therefore be said to have prepared the way 
for the Anglo-Russian agreement of 1007 
and for Anglo-Russian co-operation in the 
European 'War of 1914. Durand also 
planned and carried through the establish¬ 
ment of the Imperial service troops of the 
Indian princes, whereby 2(1,000 trained 
men were added to the number of combat¬ 
ants sent from India in the European War. 

The main secret of Durand’s success was 
his enthusiasm and the confidence which 
he inspired in his subordinates and in the 
Asiatic rulers with whom he came into 
contact. His object was to meet men face 
to face, to discuss all problems with local 
experts, to visit all outposts of empire. ‘I 
have never forgotten’, wrote Sir West 
Ridgeway [q.v.], on the successful conclu¬ 
sion of the labours of the Russia-Afghan 
boundary commission, ‘ what 1 owe to your 
generous friendship and appreciation/ ‘ Sir 
Mortimer Durand 9 , says Ameer Abdur 
Rahman in his autobiography, ‘being a 
clever statesman, realized that confidence 
begets confidence; hearts have intercourse 
with hearts; affection creates affection; 
find hatred creates hatred.’ Anxious to pro¬ 
mote good relations between all classes in 
Simla, Durand organized Association foot¬ 
ball there in 1886, and in 1888 presented 
a silver football to be competed for an¬ 


nually. The game speedily became ex¬ 
ceedingly popular. 

Durand was created K.CJ.E. in 1889, 
and K.C.S.I. in 1894, after his return from 
Kabul. In the spring of the latter year he 
was offered by Lord Rosebery the post of 
minister-plenipotentiary at Teheran, and 
prematurely retired from the Indian civil 
service. His services were acknowledged 
in the Gazette of India as ‘rarely equalled 
and never excelled during the first twenty 
years of an Indian career’. He remained 
in Persia from 1894 to 1900, but in spite 
of his fine qualities and exceptional ability 
to speak Persian easily, was not particu¬ 
larly successful, largely because he could 
not induce Lord Salisbury’s government 
to give substantial countenance to capital- 
ists prepared to find the two million loan 
for which the shah’s government insis¬ 
tently begged. He handled with con¬ 
spicuous judgement the difficult situation 
which resulted from the assassination of 
Shah Nasirmd-dm and made useful sug¬ 
gestions, which were afterwards carried 
out, for the establishment of British con¬ 
sulates at important centres; but, as may 
be learned from the friendly testimony of 
Sir Cecil Spring-Rice, who served under 
him and afterwards succeeded him as 
charge d’affaires, he was hardly on speak¬ 
ing terms with any of the Persian minis¬ 
ters. Ilis manners were stiff, but his whole 
work was obstructed by peculiar dilficul- 
tics which were no fault of his. The posi¬ 
tion at Teheran after his departure has 
been pithily described by Spring-Rice: 
‘Order in this town is kept by a Russian 
colonel and his Russian-drilled troops, by 
the guns given by tlie Cr.ftv, and by the 
advice which the Russians arc giving. 
Finances have been for a time set in order 
by a Russian loan. Corn is brought into 
the starving city by a Russian road. We 
have done nothing and given nothing, and 
cannot expect to get anything/ 

On being promoted ambassador at 
Madrid, Durand received the G.C.M.G. In 
1901 he was made a privy councillor. He 
was liked and respected in Spain, and 
Spanish feeling towards Great Britain im¬ 
proved during his term of office. In H)0B, 
upon the sudden death of Sir Michael Her¬ 
bert, lie was offered by Lord Lansdownc 
the Washington embassy. He accepted 
with alacrity, and began work in this new 
sphere with the eager ambition to promote 
British and American friendship, and with 
a strong admiration for President Roose¬ 
velt. But Roosevelt was anxious to have 
Spring-Rice as ambassador, as was also 
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Senator Cabot Lodge, who stood at the 
president’s elbow. To both of these men 
Spring-Rice was an intimate friend of 
many years’ standing. Durand was tem¬ 
peramentally uns lifted to America; he 
was not *1 professional diplomat, and was 
stiff and unyielding in upholding British 
and Canadian rights and claims. His em¬ 
bassy was not strongly ecpiipped; and his 
deeply-rooted patriotism made him very 
sensitive to rough-and-ready criticisms of 
British methods and ideas. Roosevelt, 
too, was much annoyed by the refusal of 
Mr. Balfour’s government to advise their 
ally Japan ‘to be reasonable’ in the nego¬ 
tiations with Russia in 1005. With a 
change of government in England came 
an opportunity for a change of ambassa¬ 
dors at Washington. In October 1905 
Durand was recalled, to his own surprise, 
on the ground that his temperament pre¬ 
vented him from keeping in personal touch 
with the president and the foreign secre¬ 
tary, and that consequently the British 
embassy was placed at a considerable dis¬ 
advantage. Sir Echvard Grey’s letter held 
out no hope of another diplomatic ap¬ 
pointment. 

Deeply hurt, Durand returned to Eng¬ 
land in ioofl. He was offered and refused 
the governorship of Bombay. He con¬ 
tested Plymouth in the conservative in¬ 
terest in 1910, but was unsuccessful, and 
retired into private life, occupying him¬ 
self largely with literary pursuits. He 
emerged during the War, first as a vigor¬ 
ous recruiter in the West of England, and 
then as chairman of a committee whose 
duty it was to revise exemptions from 
military service. He died 8 June 1924 nt 
Polden, Minchcad, Somerset, where he was 
buried. 

Durand’s literary output was consider¬ 
able. In 1879 he edited his father’s History 
of the First Afghan War and in 1888 he 
published a biography of his father. His 
other works were Helen Treveryan, or the 
Ruling Race (first published rmonymomiy 
in 1891), Nadir $/tah> nn historical novel 
(1908), the life of Sir Alfred LyalJ, perhaps 
the best of his books (1913), a biography 
of Sir George White (1915), A Holiday in 
South Africa (1911), and The Thirteenth 
Hussars in the Great War (1921). He was 
a director of the Royal Asia tic Society from 
1911 to 1919 and president of the Central 
Asian Society from 1914 to 1917. 

Durand was a man of line appearance 
and physique. He rode, shot, and played 
games well. But he suffered from shyness 
and nervousness, and fox this reason was 


apt to assume a somewhat rigid official 
demeanour. Those who served under him 
in India, however, appreciated Ins uncom¬ 
promising rectitude and essential simpli¬ 
city of nature; and a close observer at 
Washington spoke of him in 1005 in a 
letter to Spring-Rico as possessing a line 
mind and character. ‘No man ever strug¬ 
gled with greater adversity.’ I-Ie seems to 
have been mistaken both in abandoning 
his Indian career prematurely and in de¬ 
clining to return to it as a governor later 
on. At heart he was a soldier and would 
have adopted a military career but for his 
father’s dissuasion. 

Durand married in 1875 Ella (died 
1913), daughter of Teignmouth SAndys, of 
the Bengal civil service* They had a son 
and a daughter. A portrait of Durand by 
W. Thomas Smith (1904) is in the National 
Portrait Gallery, and a cartoon by ‘Spy’ 
appeared in Vanity Fair 12 May 1904. 

[Sir Percy Sykes, The Life of Sir Mortimer 
Durand, 1920; Stephen Gwymi, The Letters 
and Friendships of Sir Cecil Springjiice, 
2 volfl., 1029 \ The Life of Ahtlur Rahman, Amir 
of Afghanistan, edited by Mir Munshi Sultan 
Mahomed Kluui, 1900 ; Sir Frederick Maurice, 
The Life of General Lord Uawlinson of Trent , 
1928; private information ; personal know¬ 
ledge.] II. V. Lovett. 

DURNFORD, Siu WALTER (1847- 
1025), provost of King’s College, Cam¬ 
bridge, was born 21 February 1847 at 
Middleton, Lancashire, the younger son of 
the Rev. Richard Durnford [q.v.], rector 
of Middleton, and afterwards bishop of 
Chichester, by bis wife, Emma, daughter 
of the Rev. John Rente, D.D. [q.v.], head¬ 
master o niton from 1809 to 18114-. Dum- 
ford entered Eton in 1859 as an oppidan 
at a dame’s house (T* H. Stevens) but was 
soon elected a king’s scholar. His tutors 
were, at first his uncle, E. lib D am ford 
(lower master), and later Mr. A. C. James. 
In 1805 he was admitted scholar of King’s 
College, Cambridge, where he obtained a 
first class (as fourth classic) in the classical 
tripos of 1800, becoming, on graduation, a 
fellow of his college in the same year. 

In 1870 Duriiford returned to Eton as 
an assistant master under the Rev. James 
John Hornby, D.D. [q.v.}, and remained 
there till 1899, having been for many years 
a housemaster. Throughout lie was a very 
successful teacher and a beloved and 
popular tutor. Among the many useful 
functions which he discharged were the 
management of the army class and the 
command of the Volunteer corps. Ilis 
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house was always in high repute. In 1809 and sixth child of Ed ward Dyer, by his wife, 
he was compelled by persistent attacks of Mary Passmore, of Barnstaple. His father) 
gout to retire. the son of a pilot of Devonshire descent in 

As he had never married, Durnford still the East India Company’s service, was the 
held his fellowship at King’s College under first to brew beer successfully in India,and, 
the statutes of 1801, and to King’s he at the time of his youngest son’s birth was 
returned. He speedily became an impor- managing partner in the Murrce Brewery 
tant and influential member of many | Company. After education at Bishop Cot- 
boards and syndicates, including the conn- ton School, Simla, Middleton College, co. 
cil of the senate and the town council. In Cork, and the Royal Military College, 
1909 he was mayoT of Cambridge, and from Sandhurst, Dyer received in 1885 a corn- 
1909 until his death principal of the Cam- mission in the Queen’s Iloyal Regiment, 
bridge University day training college for In 18S8 lie transferred to the Indian army, 
elementary teachers, In 1900 he also be- in which the rest of his military career was 
came vice-provost of King's, and in 1010 spent. He saw active service in the Burma 
a fellow of Eton. On the outbreak of the campaign of 188(1-1887, the Hazara ex- 
European War in 1014 Durnford threw pediLion (1888), the relief of Chitral (1895), 
himself into the task of selecting camli- the Waziristmi blockade (1001-1002), and 
dates for commissions, and alike in this the Zakku Khel operations (1008). Butin 
and in the many other new tasks entailed the European War his opportunity of 
by the situation his services were invalu- putting to the test the experience thus 
able. These were recognized in 1919 when gained did not come until 1916, when he 
he was created G.B.E. In 1918, on the was placed in command of operations in 
succession of Dr. M. R. James to the South-Eastern Persia. Here, by energy, 
provostsliip of Eton, Durnford was elected courage, and bluff, he achieved a notable 
provost of King’s, nn olftcc which he held success; and the C\B., which lie received, 
until his death, which took place at Cam- was well earned. 

bridge 7 April 1026 at the age of seventy- Having completed this task, Dyer re- 
nine. turned to India to be posted to the com- 

Durnford was a man of great sweetness limnd of a training brigade at Jullundur; 
of character, which he masked under a but in the spring of 1917 he met with a 
humorous incisiveness of manner. There serious riding accident, This incapacitated 
is some truth in the kindly description of him for a whole year and necessitated sick 
him by his old friend Canon Hugh Pearson leave to England: indeed, it is probable 
of Windsor: 6 He forms opinions hastily that, had the times been less strenuous 
and expresses them strongly.’ He was riot or Dyer a less determined character, he 
without a certain family resemblance to would have been invalided out of the 
his grandfather, Dr. Keatc, In every circle service. Always a full-blooded man, and 
which he entered—and his acquaintance liable to attacks of gout in the head, he 
was extensive—he was loved; especially, suffered for the rest of his life from fre- 
perhaps, by his pupils at Eton and his quent and severe headaches; while the 
undergraduate friends at Cambridge, in internal injuries which he received may 
whose pursuits (not least those connected account for the gradual loss of power over 
with the drama) he took a vivid interest, his lower limbs. But he returned to India 
As an administrator, both at Eton and and resumed his command at Jullundur in 
King's, he was greatly valued for his sane April 1918, 

views and his helpfulness, A year later, grave civil disorders broke 

There are portraits of Durnford by Sir out in the Punjab and in many other parts 
A. S. Cope (1914) and Sir William Orpcn of India. What was probably the most 
(1924) at Eton and King's respectively, violent of these outbreaks occurred on 10 
A quasi-caricature by ‘Spy 5 appeared in April 1010 at Amritsar, within the tern- 
Vanity Fair 4 December 1902. torinl area of Dyer’s brigade. There, with- 

[The Times, 8 April 1926; Memoir of Sir ou t provocation, a mob killed live Engiish- 
T Valter Durnford, printed for King’s College, men » gutted several public buildings, 
1020; personal knowledge.] looted two banks, ancl beat a lady mission- 

M. R. James. ary, leaving her for dead. Dyer arrived on 
the scene the next day at 9 p.m., when the 
DYER, REGINALD EDWARD 1 ocal civil authority appears to haverclm- 
HARRY (1804-1927), brigadier-general, quished all control into his hands. Dyer 
was born at Murrec, a hill station in the Eicted with great vigour and restored order. 
Punjab, 0 October 1804, the youngest son Three of Iris actions, however, gave rise to 
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the bitterest controversy. First, on 1 3 
April, when a dense crowd of several 
thousand persons had assembled contrary 
to his orders in a confined space in the 
city (the 4 Jalianwala Bagh’), he marched 
a small force of fifty rifles to the spot and 
opened fire without warning. The panic- 
stricken mob endeavoured to disperse: the 
exits were inadequate; and Dyer, thinking 
apparently that the mob was massing to 
attack him, did not give the order to cease 
Are until 1,650 rounds had been expended. 
379 persons nre known to have been killed; 
the wounded are estimated at three times 
this number; and it is widely supposed 
that the casualties were higher still. Sec¬ 
ondly, on 10 April, Dyer issued an order 
that no Indian should be permitted to pass 
except in a crawling posture along the 
street in which the lady missionary had 
been assaulted. Thirdly, on the spot 
where that assault took place he caused to 
be whipped, after conviction on an cn tirely 
different charge, six persons whom lie be¬ 
lieved to have been also guilty of com¬ 
mitting the assault, although it was not 
until later that they were actually con¬ 
victed of it. 

Whatever view may be taken of these 
proceedings, there is no doubt that Dyer’s 
actions during the ensuing three weeks 
were excellent. Ilia p ac i ft ca tion a f the dis¬ 
trict earned for him from the guardians of 
the Golden Temple (the central slirinc of 
the Sikh faith), who may reasonably have 
feared pillage by the mob, the signal 
honour of investiture in that temple as a 
Sikh. Barely was his task in Amritsar 
completed, when Dyer was appointed to 
command a brigade on active service in 
the third Afghan War (May 1019). Again, 
in spite of continuous physical pain which 
would have prostrated a less determined 
inan, he distinguished himself, notably in 
the relief of the small fort of Thai, which 
was threatened by the Afghan commander- 
in-chief (afterwards King Nadir Shah) 
with a force greatly exceeding his own. 

Meanwhile, racial ill-feeling over the 
events at Amritsar had been growing 
apace in an atmosphere of general ignor¬ 
ance, rumours, and suspicions. At length, 
on Id# October 1910, the government of 
India appointed a committee, of which 
Lord Hunter, a Scottish judge, was chair¬ 
man, 4 to investigate the recent distur¬ 
bances . . , their causes and the measures 
taken to cope with them’. Before this 
committee Dyer was summoned as an 
ollicittl witness, and gave evidence- The 
strictures which the committee, in its 


report, passed upon his conduct led the 
commander-in-chief in India, Sir Charles 
Carmichael Monro [q.v.], to revoke Dyer’s 
officiating promotion to a divisional com¬ 
mand and to insist on his resignation from 
the service (March 1920). He was, in fact, 
within a few months of the age limit for 
retirement. The home government, al¬ 
though it permitted Dyer to submit a 
further statement, upheld the action of 
the commander-in-ehief. 

The publication of certain passages in 
Dyer’s evidence added fresh fuel to Indian 
resentment find, coupled with the treat¬ 
ment accorded to him, rekindled contro¬ 
versy among Englishmen, For, while 
admitting that he could probably have 
dispersed the crowd at Jalinnwala Bngh 
without the use of force, he had attempted 
to justify the severity shown by reference 
to eventualities which had not yet arisen 
and to the impression which he hoped 
to produce in other parts of India. Much 
that lie said, moreover, appeared to be 
tinged with racial arrogance. Debates 
took place in both houses of parliament. 
It was widely felt that Dyer’s actions at 
Amritsar and his attitude must be officially 
repudiated. On the other hand there were 
many who insisted, with equal reason, that 
he had been condemned, not only without 
a properly constituted trial, but after being 
put in a position in which, according to the 
essential principles of English legal proce¬ 
dure, no accused person should be placed. 
Estimates of Dyer’s conduct will probably 
continue to differ. This much at least is cer¬ 
tain: the crawling order was indefensible; 
the firing on the crowd in the Jalianwala 
Bagh was a great tragedy; and the effect 
of both incidents in alienating responsible 
Indian opinion from England was lament¬ 
able, Nor was ill-feeling allowed to die a 
natural death. Interested parties bought 
the Bagh in order to preserve it as a shrine 
of race hatred; while the Morning Post 
newspaper raised a testimonial in favour 
of Dyer and collected £26,000, which Dyer 
accepted. 

After resigning the service Dyer’s health 
rapidly failed. In November 1021 he was 
stricken with paralysis, and never re¬ 
covered. He died at Long Ashton, near 
Bristol, 23 July 1027, of artcrio-sclerosis 
and cerebral haemorrhage. 

Although a strict disciplinarian with a 
strong sense of liis own authority, Dyer 
was always well known for the care which 
he took, and insisted oil others taking, for 
the comfort of the Indian rank and file 
under his command; with them lie was 
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popular, not only on that account, but as 
A simple and courageous soldier. No one 
ever questioned his statement that his 
action at Amritsar was dictated by a stern 
sense of duty. 

Dyer married in 1888 Anne, daughter 
of Colonel Edmund Pippon Ominancy, 
Indian Staff Corps, who survived him 
with two sons. 

[The Tiwes , 25 July 1027 ; Ian Colvin, IJJe 
of General Dyer, 1020; Sir G. dc S. llacrow, 
Life of Sir Charles Carmichael Monro , 1081; 
Hansard, parliamentary Debates } 5th series, 
House of Lords, vol. 41, 10 and 20 July 1920, 
House of Commons, vol. 131, 8 July 1020; 
Report of the Committee appointed to investi¬ 
gate tho disturbances in the Punjab (Lord 
Hunter's Committee), Cd. 081,1020 (evidence 
before the same committee, vol. iii, Amritsar, 
1020); full shorthand report of the summing- 
up of McCardic J. in O'Dwyer v. Nan, King’s 
Bench Division, 4 and 5 June 1024; private 1 
information.] 3. V. FitzGkhald, 

DYER, Sir WILLIAM TURNER 
TIIISELTON- (1843-1028), botanist. [See 

TiIISELTON-D YJ3R,] 

EARDLEY-WILMOT, Sir SAINT- 
IIILL (1852-1920), forester. [See Wil- 

WOT.] 

EATON, HERBERT FRANCIS, third 
Baron Ciiay:lesmoiu-: (1848-1925), major- 
general, was "born in London 25 January 
1S4S, the third son of Henry William 
Eaton, created in 18S7 Baron Chcylcs- 
more, of Cheylcsmore, Coventry, by his 
wife, Charlotte Gorham, daughter of 
Thomas Leader Hannan, oT New Orleans. 
He succeeded his brother, William Mcriton, 
in the barony in 1902. He was edu¬ 
cated at Eton, and joined the Grenadier 
Guards in 1867. All his life the ’wel¬ 
fare of the Guards was of primary interest 
to him. He commanded the 2nd bat¬ 
talion for four years, 1890-1894, having 
the special responsibility of taking it to 
Bermuda for a year in 1890, following on 
an act of insubordination in the battalion. 
He retired as a major-general in 1899, 
after commanding the regiment, but 
without having seen active service. He 
returned to military work during the 
European War as president of courts 
martini in espionage and other cases, and 
as chairman of various boards; he was 
also commandant of the National Rifle 
Association s school of musketry atBislcy, 
He was created C.V.O. in 1905, Iv.C.V.O. 
in 1909, K.C.M.G. in 1919, and G.B.E. in 
1925. 


As an Eton boy Lord Clicylcsniore shot 
at Wimbledon in the match for the Ash¬ 
burton shield in 1800, and he always re¬ 
tained a great interest in rifle-shooting 
being closely associated with the National 
Rifle Association for some years before lie 
joined its council in 1899, He was its 
chairman from 1903 until the time of his 
death, and was enthusiastic in developing 
ri(le-shootii\g overseas and among the boys 
of the Empire. Under his chairmanship 
Dislcy developed into the best shooting 
centre in the Empire, and produced a 
company of expert marksmen, who, 
formed into a school of musketry, played 
an important part in training instructors 
fox the new annics raised during the 
European War. 

The confidence inspired by Chcyles- 
more’s attractive and open personality, 
Ida tact, and his human sympathies led 
him into public work in many directions, 
and he proved himself a diligent com¬ 
mittee man, He was chairman of the 
Middlesex Territorial Army Association 
from its inception in 1908 until his death. 
He did much for the welfare of the ex- 
service man, being chairman for twenty- 
three years of the Soldiers' and Sailors' 
Help Society. He was also vice-chairman 
of the British Red Cross Society and an 
active worker for it for many years, and 
was a knight of grace of the order of St. 
John of Jerusalem, He was at various 
I times honorary colonel or commandant of 
I Queen Victoria’s Hides> of the Middlesex 
Volunteer Regiment, and of the County of 
London Royal Engineers. His philan¬ 
thropic work as a civilian included twenty- 
one years as chairman of the Drompton 
Hospital for consumption, and many 
years’ service on the board of the Middle¬ 
sex Hospital, during five of which he was 
chairman. He was also chairman of the 
board of governors of Dulwich College, 
anil served as master of the Salters’ 
Company. His municipal work also was 
important; he was for twenty-three years 
an alder man, aiul for two years (1004—1006) 
mayor of Westminster; from 1907 to 1019 
he represented St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, on the London County Council, 
and was chairman of the Council in 
1912-1913. lie stood, unsuccessfully, for 
parliament in 1887, when he contested 
Coventry in the conservative interest, on 
the elevation to the peerage of his father, 
who had held the scat for many years, 
Lord Cheylcsmore formed a large col¬ 
lection of military medals, and in 1807 
published Naval and Military Medals of 
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Grcid Britain. He lived mainly in London, from his conclusions, complimented Edge 
but at one time rented ITughciuIcn Manor, on tlie ‘elaborate fullness* of his judg¬ 
ed resided later at Cooper’s Hill, ment, and it remains worthy of study. In 

Dignified, courteous, considerate, ex- fact, al though the law is now settled in the 
pcrienccd in affairs, Lord Cheylcsmorc opposite sense, the general opinion of 
was on ideal chairman. He was every- scholars inclines to Edge’s view, and it has 
where popular, and by his brother officers been found necessary to engraft on the 
was affectionately nicknamed ‘Brown 4 , prohibition laid down by Lord Hobhouse 
He married in 1892 Elizabeth Richardson, a large body of customary exceptions, 
daughter of Francis Ormond French, of In addition to his judicial work Edge 
New York, and left two sons. He died at found scope for his administrative ability. 
Engleftcld Green, 29 July 1925, fvom in- On his initiative the rules and orders of 
juries received in a motor accident, and the high court were codified. From 1887 
was succeeded in the barony by his elder to 1893 he was the first vice-chancellor of 
son, Francis Ormond Henry (born 1893). the newly created university of Allahabad 

A cartoon of Lord Cheylcsmorc appeared and did much to lay the foundations of 
in Vanity Fair 17 July 1912. that institution on right lines. His scr- 

[The Times , 30 July 1925; The National \’ iofts "' cr( ; recognized by an honorary 
II,Tie Association Journal, August 1025; pri- doctorate in laws. In 189C he was chair- 
vate information; personal knowledge.] man of the famine relief committee which 

CoTTisSLOE. dispensed charitable relief in the great 
famine of that year. 

EDGE, Sm JOHN (1BA1-192G), Indian Retiring from the chief justiceship in 
judge, was bom 2 8 July 1841 at Cion brock, 1898, Edge was appointed in January 
Queen’s County, Ireland, the only child of 1899 judicial member of the Council of 
Benjamin Booker Edge, J.P., of CJon- India, being elected at the same time to 
brock, by his wife, Esther Anne, only child the bench of the Middle Temple, where he 
of Thomas Allen, of the Park, co. Wiek- subsequently served the olfice of treasurer 
low. The family, which originated from (1919). His duties on the Council of India 
Malpas, in Cheshire, had settled in Ireland were not onerous, and it was possible for 
in Stuart times. Like his father before him to sit as a member of the royal com- 
him, Benjamin Edge possessed qimlifica- mission on the South African War (1002) 
tions as a mining engineer, an unusual and to serve on the committee of inquiry 
accomplishment among the Irish gentry into the case of Adolph Beck (1905), who 
of that day, ancl worked coal mines in the had been convicted and .sentenced for mi 
Queen’s County and elsewhere. offence of which he was subsequently 

John Edge was educated at Trinity Col- proved not to have been guilty. The re- 
lcgc, Dublin, where he took the degrees of port of this committee helped to secure 
ll.A. (1801) and LL.D. (1802). He was the establishment in 1907 of the Court of 
culled to the Irish liar by the King’s Inns, Criminal Appeal. 

Dublin, in 1804, and to the English bar by Edge retired from the Council of India 
the Middle Temple in 1800, and went the in 1908, and in January 1909 was sworn 
Northern and North-Eastern circuits. In of the Privy Council and appointed a 
1880 lie took silk; and the same year was member of the judicial committee. From 
appointed chief justice of the high court of 1910 till his retirement in May .19*20, two 
judicature for the North-Western Pro- months before bis eighty-fifth birthday, 
vinccs of India (as they were then styled) he was constant in the hearing of Indian 
at Allahabad, being knighted on appoint- appeals, lie maintained his great reputn- 
ment, As clfief justice it was Edge’s good tion for care and thoroughness, and the 
fortune to preside over an exceptionally tribute paid to him by the lord chancellor, 
strong court, several of his colleagues Viscount Cave, in moving the second read- 
being men of marked ability. But he ing of the Judicial Committee Bill in 1923 
quickly showed himself worthy to be their was well deserved- In the ease of Ammilli 
leader. A good example of his quality v. Suhharmjadu (1921), though loyally 
may be found in the judgment in accepting the decision in tthagzvain'ingh v, 
BfcttgiwmsingJi v. JJJwgmjTWitjg/i (1895), in Edge had the satisfaction 

which he held that the adoption of certain of pointing out limitations to the prin- 
ueur relatives is not invalid in Hindu law. eiplcs laid down by Lord Hobhouse. His 
In the appeal from this decision which judgments remained to the last models of 
came before the Privy Council in 1S98, clear and cogent reasoning: but towards 
Lord Hobhouse [q.v.], although differing the end of liis career his knowledge of the 
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lacunae in the law occasionally tempted was two years old. was educated at home 
him into elaborate obiter dicta intended to until he went, at the age of seventeen, to 
settle doubtful points which did not really Trinity College, Dublin. Thence he passed 
arise in the case before him. He survived to Oxford ns a scholar of Magdalen Hall, 
his retirement barely two months, dying proceeding from there to IBalliol College, 
suddenly at his house in Kensington 30 where he obtained a first class in lUcrue 
July 1026. humaniores in 1860. After taking his 

Of quiet and unassuming presence, Edge degree, lie spent some years in London 
was a man of wide interests. As chief jus- with straitened means, studying and writ- 
tice of Allahabad he fully lived up to the ing and lecturing on the moral sciences at 
responsibilities of his position in the matter King’s College, London, where, in 1888, 
of hospitality; as a sportsman he was lie was appointed professor of political 
equally proficient with rod, rifle, and gun, economy, becoming Tookc professor of 
and he was also n keen alpinist. In free- economic science and statistics in 1890. 
masonry he held high rank. He was an Meanwhile, he lmd been called to the bar 
enthusiastic volunteer both in the Inns of by the Inner Temple in 1877, but never 
Court Rifles during his early days at the practised. In 1801 he succeeded J, E. 
bar and later in India, where he com- Thorold Rogers [q.v.] as Drummond pro- 
manded a battalion of the Allahabad fessor of political economy at Oxford and 
Rifle Volunteers and was honorary aide- was elected a fellow 7 of All Souls College, 
de-camp to the viceroy. For many years which became his principal home for the 
he made a hobby of the study of genealogy; rest of his life, He resigned his chair in 
and four stout volumes dealing with the 1922, and was then made emeritus pro- 
pedigree and connexions of his own family fessor. 

were bequeathed by him to the William It seems likely that Edgeworth’s in- 
Salt Library at Stafford. terest in the moral sciences was first stimu- 

Edge married in 1807 Laura, younger lated at Balliol by Benjamin Jowett, of 
daughter of Thomas Loughborough, solid- whom lie had been a favourite pupil. But 
tor, of Tulse Iiill, Surrey. They had one the most important and definite influences 
son and three daughters. on Ids economic thought were first of all 

[The Times, 2 AtiRtiit 1020 ; Indian Law William Stanley Jevons [q.v.], who was a 
Reports, Allahabad Series, 188O-1B08; Law near neighbour in I-Iampstead m Iidgc- 
Reports, Indian Appeals , 1912-1926; Burke’s worth’s early years in London, and subsc- 
Landed Gentry, vol, ii (1908 edition); ollicinl quently Alfred Marshall [q.v.]. 
records; private informstion.] Edgeworth approached the moral sci- 

S. V. FitzGerald. enccs with a strong mathematical bias, 
and his main contributions to these sub- 
EDGEWORTH, FRANCIS YSIDRO jeets were along formal and highly ab¬ 
originally Ysiduo Francis] (1845-1026), straet lines. Ilis first book, New and Old 
economist and statistician, was born at Methods of Ethics , mainly a commentary 
Edgeworthstown, co. Longford, 8 Fcbru- on Henry Sidgwick’s Methods of Ethics 
nry 1845, the fifth son of Francis Beaufort (1874), was published in 1877. His second 
Edgeworth, by his Spanish wife, Rosa volume, entitled Mathematical Psychics,an 
Florentina Eroles. Ilis father was the Essay on the Application of Mathematics to 
sixth son of the author Richard Lovell the Moral Sciences (1881), was not only one 
Edgeworth [q.v.], and half-brother of the of his most original and important con- 
novelist Maria Edgeworth [q.v.] and of tributions to science, but indicated in its 
Anna Edgeworth, who married Thomas title the field to be occupied by nearly all 
Beddocs [q.v.]. Francis YsidroEclgeworth his work. Apart from Metrdike, or the 
thus had an aunt (Maria) born in 1767 and Method of Measuring Probability and 
already well known in the eighteenth cen- Utility (1887), Edgeworth published no 
tmy, and a first cousin—Thomas Lovell book during the remaining thirty-nine 
Bcddocs, the poet [q.v.]—born in 1803. years of his life, but contented himself 
Apart from descendants of the eldest son with a long series of contributions to 
of Richard Lovell Edgeworth living in the learned journals and some pamphlets pub- 
Unitcd States, Edgeworth, who was him- lished during the European War. A list of 
self unmarried, was the last representative twenty-live publications between 1877 and 
of his grandfather in the male line, and 1S87 is given in an appendix to Melrctikc \ 
succeeded in 1911 to the family estate of twenty-nine items bearing on the theory 
Edgeworths town. of probability, published between 1883 and 

Edgeworth, whose father died when he 1921, arc given in the bibliographical ap- 
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perulix to J. M. Keynes’s Treatise on Pro¬ 
bability (1921). His principal contributions 
to economics, amounting to thirty-four 
papers and seventy-five reviews, were re¬ 
printed in his Papers relating to Political 
Economy , published by the Royal Econo¬ 
mic Society in 1925; and seventy-four 
papers and nine reviews on statistical 
theory are cited in A. L. Bowley’s memoir 
entitled Edgeworth's Contributions to 
Mathematical Statistics, published after his 
death by the Boyal Statistical Society 
(1928). 

A great part of Edgeworth’s time for the 
last thirty-five years of his life was occu¬ 
pied with tlie editorship of the Economic 
Journal , the quarterly organ of the Royal 
Economic Society. He was its first editor 
from its commencement in 1801, and de¬ 
signed and moulded the form which the 
Journal took dining subsequent years. He 
was continuously connected with it, first 
as editor, then as chairman of the editorial 
hoard, and finally us joint editor with 
,T. M. Ivcynes, from the first issue in March 
1801 down to the day of his death, which 
took place at Oxford, IS February 1926. 
This work kept him in close touch not only 
with English but also with continental and 
American economists. For many years lie 
played a large part in maintaining the 
contacts of the world of economic science 
in various countries. He was president of 
the economics section of the British Asso¬ 
ciation in 1889 and president of the Royai 
Statistical Society from 1912 to 1914. 
lie was elected F.B.A. in 1903. 

Since Edgeworth never attempted a 
systematic treatise on economics, lits in¬ 
fluence was overshadowed by that of 
Alfred Marshall. But, whereas Marshall 
deliberately shrank from highly abstract 
attempts to formalize the main proposi¬ 
tions of the subject, Edgeworth became in 
many directions the parent of the strictly 
formal and mathematical treatment of 
economic theory in English-speaking 
countries. He was principally interested 
in those parts of the subject which were 
susceptible to development somewhat on 
the lines of symbolic logic, and in the 
metrical aspects of the moral sciences 
Which seemed to lend themselves to a 
quasi-mathcmatical treatment. He was 
very fond of elaborate arithmetical illus¬ 
trations, drawn so far as possible from 
actual facts, of highly abstract economic 
find statistical theories. The greater part 
of his work can be classified under five 
applications of mathematical psychics (to 
use liis own term): to the measurement of 
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utility or ethical value; to the algebraic 
or diagrammatic determination, of econo¬ 
mic equilibriums; to the measurement of 
belief or probability ; to the measurement 
of evidence or statistics; and to the 
measurement of economic value or index 
numbers. 

That Edgeworth never systematised his 
numerous and important contributions to 
these various subjects may perhaps be 
attributed not wholly to his temperament, 
but also to a gradually growing doubt 
ns to the validity of pushing too far the 
analogy between psychics and physics 
which had seemed to him so attractive 
and fruitful at the opening of his scien¬ 
tific life, 

Edgeworth spent most of his life in col¬ 
lege and in clubs. Although much in the 
company of his fellow men, he was essen¬ 
tially reserved and recluse. lie mingled 
an old-fashioned classical culture with his 
highly abstract technique, and his style of 
writing, although sometimes eccentric and 
sometimes obscure, often has much aes¬ 
thetic attraction. He was fond of appeal¬ 
ing to authority and preferred to state his 
opinions inconclusively. This incondu- 
sivencss, together with his reserve and his 
obscurity, detracted from bis value as a 
teacher, and he developed no school of 
economists during his long tenure of the 
Oxford clmir, ITc was a man of the highest 
gifts and greatness of nature which failed 
in some way of complete fruition. 

[J. M. Keynes, Memoir of F 4 Y. Edgacorlh, 
first published in the Economic Journal, March 
1926, and republished with some revision in 
Essays in Biography, 1933; A. L. Bow ley, 
Francis Ysidro Edgeworth in Econometrica, 
April lOfli \ personal knowledge.] 

J. M. Keynes. 

EGERTON, HUGH EDWARD (1855- 
1027), historian, was born in London 19 
April 1855, the younger son of Edward 
Christopher Egerton, ofMountfield Court, 
Roberts bridge, Sussex, member of par¬ 
liament for Macclesfield 1852-1868, and 
for East Cheshire 1868-1869, under¬ 
secretary of state for foreign affairs. His 
mother was Lady Mary Frances, elder 
daughter of Charles Ficrrepont, second 
Earl Manvers. He was descended from 
Thomas Eger ton, Baron Ellesmere [q.v.] # 
lord chancellor, and from the first and 
second Earls of Bridgewater [q.v.], 

Egcrton was educated at Rugby and at 
Corpus Cliristi College, Oxford. He ob¬ 
tained a second class in classical modera¬ 
tions (1874) and a first class in liter an 
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humaniores (1876). He was called to the 
bar by the Inner Temple in 1880, and 
joined the North Wales and Chester cir¬ 
cuit. In 1885 lie became assistant private 
secretary to his first cousin by marriage, 
Edward Stanhope [q.v.], und it was his 
chief’s promotion to be secretary of state 
for the Colonics in 1886 which introduced 
Egerton to the field in which his life’s work 
was to be done. Just at this time a strong 
interest in the overseas Empire had been 
awakened in England; and Egerton was 
one of those on whom the publication of 
(Sir) J. It. Seeley’s Expansion of England 
in 1883 niul the Imperial character of 
Queen Victoria’s jubilee of 1887 made a 
lifelong impression. By mature a scholar 
rather than a politician* he might have 
found no means of service to the British 
Empire had lie not, as a member of the 
newly-created (1886) Emigrants Informa¬ 
tion Oil ice (later merged in the Overseas 
Settlement Office), taken part in the pre¬ 
paration of an official handbook on the 
Colonies and thereby discovered the ur¬ 
gent need for an authoritative account of 
the growth of the Empire in the light of 
the political and economic ideas which had 
directed it. Thenceforward Egerton gave 
all his leisure to the study of colonial his¬ 
tory, and in 1697 his Short History of 
British Colonial Policy was published'. It 
was a pioneer work, concealing under its 
modest title the fruits of prolonged first¬ 
hand research in a neglected field. It was 
widely read in the Dominions as well as in 
England, reaching a ninth edition in 1032, 
and with its publication Egerton found 
his mdtier and made his name. 

A short biography of Sir Stamford 
IIallies (1000) and a collection of the 
speeches of Sir William Molesworth (1008) 
on Colonial policy enhanced Egerton’s 
reputation; and when, in 1905, a new 
chair of colonial history was founded 
at Oxford by Alfred Beit [q.v.], there was 
no doubt as to who should be its first 
occupant. Egerton w r as never a popular 
lecturer, but serious students recognized 
him as a master of his field, and his objec¬ 
tive judgement and high standard of 
historical scholarship were of especial 
value in the teaching of a subject which 
easily lends itself to tendentious inter¬ 
pretation, Ilis useful handbook, Federa¬ 
tions and Unions within the British Empire 
(1911) was quickly made a prescribed 
authority in the modern history syllabus 
at Oxford. He was at his best, however, 
on controversial issues, and his Causes and 
Character of the American Revolution, pub- 
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fished in 1923, three years after his resig¬ 
nation of the chair, was a masterpiece 
of clarity and learning. His last piece of 
work was a valuable account of Joseph 
Chamberlain contributed to this Dic¬ 
tionary. 

Egerton was a fellow of All Souls College 
from 1905 onwards, and lie held the ollice 
of sub-warden shortly before his death, 
which took place at Oxford 21 May 1927 
after a long illness. He married in 188(1 
Margaret Alice, daughter of Alexander 
Trotter, stockbroker, of Dreghorn, Mid¬ 
lothian, and had two sons and two daugh¬ 
ters. His wife was a great granddaughter 
of Sir Robert Strange [q.v.], engraver, and 
sister of CoutLs Trotter [q.v.], vice-master 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

[The Times, 23 May 1927; personal know¬ 
ledge.] 11, COUPLAND. 

ELLIOT, ARTHUR RALPH DOUG¬ 
LAS (1840-1023), politician, was born at 
27 Eaton Place, London, 17 December 
1840, the Second son of William Hugh 
Elliot, third Earl of Minto, by his wife, 
Emma, only daughter of General Sir 
Thomas Ilislop, first baronet [q.v.]. He 
wt\s younger brother of Gilbert John 
Murray Kynymnond Elliot, fourth Earl of 
Minto [q.v.], governor-general of Canada 
and viceroy of India. At the age of 
four his leg had to be amputated as the 
result of a fall. This prevented him from 
going to school, but his spirit was such 
that he climbed, shot, rode to bounds, and 
learned to sw'im. He w r cnt to Edinburgh 
University in 1863, before proceeding to 
Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1864, as n 
fellow commoner, and, in spite of the loss 
of a year due to a serious illness in I860, 
graduated B.A. in 1808 as third junior 
optime in the mathematical tripos. 

After leaving Cambridge, Elliot was 
called to the bar by the Inner Temple in 
1870 and joined the Northern circuit. In 
1878 lie published a pamphlet on Criminal 
Procedure in England and Scotland . At the 
general election of 1880 he was elected 
member of parliament for Roxburghshire 
in the liberal interest, lie declared against 
Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule policy in 1886 
in a notable speech, was again elected for 
Roxburghshire, as a liberal-unionist, in 
that year, and founded the Liberal Union 
Club, lie lost the sent in 1892; and was 
defeated (by one vote) in 1895 for the city 
of Durham, where, how 7 ever, he watt ^ ac " 
ccssful at a by-election in 1898, and held 
the seat until 1906. In April 1903 Elliot 
was appointed financial secretary to the 
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Treasury by Mr. A* J. (afterwards Earl of) 
Bnlfonr. Almost immediately the Free 
Trade controversy became acute; and 
vdicn Mr. C. T. Ritchie (afterwards Lord 
Ritchie, of Dundee), the chancellor of the 
Exchequer, left the government in Sep¬ 
tember 1903, Elliot, who was a strong free 
tnulcr, felt it his duty to resign also. For 
some years afterwards he took part in the 
campaign for free trade, and founded the 
Unionist Free Trade Club. But when he 
was defeated at Durham in the general 
election of 190G, he left polities, in which, 
ns unionist and Free Trader, he had no 
place, sacrificing his political future iu 
order to preserve his independence. 

Elliot had succeeded Henry Reeve as 
editor of the Edinburgh Review in 1895, 
and his policy was to make the Review an 
organ of moderate and responsible opinion 
representing the modem developments of 
the old whig tradition. Under his careful 
management—he remained editor until 
1912—the principle of anonymity was 
maintained, and the importance of the 
political side of the Review emphasized. 
For Elliot was chiefly a politician, with 
strong convictions coloured by the whig 
tradition—he was sometimes called the 
last of the whigs—combined with ardent 
patriotism. He did not, however, neglect 
the literary side of the Reviciv, for he had 
great knowledge of literature, and himself 
wrote several books. In 1882 lie contri¬ 
buted The State and the Church to the 
‘English Citizen’ series. In 1911 lie pub¬ 
lished the Life of George Joachim Goschen, 
first Viscount Goschen (2 vols.), valuable 
for its authentic account of the Home 
Rule split, with the history of which be 
was intimately connected; and, in 1918, 
before the Armistice, The Traditions of 
British Statesmanship . 

A man of great personal charm and 
kindliness, and popular with all conditions 
of men, Elliot married in 1888 Madeleine 
Harriet Dagmar, daughter of fair Charles 
ListeT Ryan, of Ascot, sometime comp¬ 
troller and auditor-general, and luid two 
sons. Only the younger son survived him, 
and at liis house at Romsey he died 
on 12 February 1928. For some years 
Elliot lived at Freshwater, Isle of Wight, 
ia the house formerly occupied by Mrs. 
Julia Margaret Cameron, the early photo¬ 
grapher. 

The best portrait of Elliot is a sketch by 
Barbara Leighton at the Grill ion Club. 

[The Times, 13 February 1023; Edinburgh 
Review, April 1923; private information.] 

M. F. HeadJiAM. 


ELWES, HENRY JOHN (1840-1022), 
traveller, botanist, and entomologist, was 
born 10 May 1840, the eldest son of John 
I-Ienry Elwes, of Colesbourne, Gloucester¬ 
shire, by liia wife, Mary, fourth daughter 
of Admiral Sir Robert Howe Bromley, 
third baronet, of Stoke Hall, Newark. One 
of his sisters, Caroline Susan, was the first 
wife of Sir Michael Edward Hicks Beach, 
ninth baronet and first Earl St. Aldwyn 
[q.v.J; another, Edith Mary, was the first 
wi fc of Frederick du Cnne Godnum, F.R.S., 
who shared all EUves’s botanical and zoo¬ 
logical interests and was his best friend. 
He was great-great-grandson of the eccen¬ 
tric miser, John Elwes (1714-1789, q.v.), 
of Mar chain, Berkshire, on whose Maryle- 
bone property Bortnmn Sqimrc and Port¬ 
land Place were built. His great-grand¬ 
father, John ElweSj bought the Coles- 
bournc estate. 

Elwes was educated at Eton, and en¬ 
tered the Soots Guards in 1805, retiring 
with the rank of captain live years later. 
The rest of his life was devoted to natural 
history and sport. In 18G9 his first publi¬ 
cation, ‘The Bird Stations of the Outer 
Hebrides’, appeared iu the Ibis, but it 
was in the Proceedings of the Zoological 
Society for June 1878 that his remarkable 
paper on ‘The Geographical Distribution 
of Asiatic Bi rds * way published, and to it 
he attributed his election to the fellowship 
of the Royal Society in 1897. In 1880 lie 
produced his folio Monograph of the Genus 
Lilhim, and iifly-five years later it remains 
the authoritative work on that subject. He 
was a frequent contributor to the Trans¬ 
actions of the Zoological and Entomologi¬ 
cal Societies. He collected birds, butter- 
Hies, and moths wherever lie travelled, and 
lie discovered many new species. The 
British Museum has been greatly enriched 
by the 30,000 picked specimens of his 
Lo pi dap ter a which Elves presented to the 
nation. Although he retained his interest 
iri these throughout his life, his preoccu¬ 
pation was the collecting of plants. 
Few amateur gardeners have grown suc¬ 
cessfully more new and rare plants than 
Ehves. No less than ninety-eight species, 
for a great part collected by Elwes and 
Iirst flowered by him, have been figured 
and described in the Botanical Magazine, 
Several bear his name, of which the first— 
Gatrmthus Ekvesii, the snowdrop which he 
gathered near Smyrna in 1874-—is perhaps 
the most familiar. Sir Joseph Dalton 
Hooker [q.v.] dedicated to Elwes the 
volume of the Botanical Magazine pub¬ 
lished in 1877. 
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Elwes’s travels were made in Turltcy, lished papers on primitive breeds of sheep, 
Asia Minor, India (four times), Tibet; of winch lie kept small flocks; he was 
in Mexico and North America (thrjee); in greatly interested in the wools produced 
Chile; in Russia and Siberia (thrice); by crossing these. 

in Formosa, China, and Japan (twice). He Elwes was president or served on the 
was an ardent hunter of big game. For councils of many scientific societies, and 
several years he stalked chamois, roe, and in 1807, the year in which it was instituted, 
red deer in the Vorarlberg and Styria; also he received the Victoria medal of honour 
elk, reindeer, and bear in Norway; and for of the Royal Horticultural Society. He 
some years he was a member of a boar- died at Coles bourne 26 November 1922. 
shooting syndicate in the Ardennes, In Elwes married in 1871 Margaret Susan, 
his expedition to Central Asia in 1898 second daughter of William Charles 
he secured specimens of Ovis amnion, the Lowndes-Stone, of Briglitwell Park, Ox- 
great sheep of the Altai. Elwes was fordshire; they had one son and one 
the British official representative at the daughter, Susan Margaret, the wife of 
Botanical and Horticultural Congresses Major-General Sir Frederick Carringlon 
held at Amsterdam in 1877 and at St. [q.v.], who predeceased her father. 
Petersburg in 1884. In 1886 he was ap- j, Ehvcs, Memoirs of Travel, Sport, and 

pointed scientific member of the embassy Naiura[ jij st ory, edited by IS. G. Hawke, 
to Tibet which, however, never crossed the iq 3 0; Society Catalogue of Scientific 

frontier. It is probably true that no Papers, vol. xiv, 1915; Royal Botanical Gar- 
naturalist ever travelled more widely— den, Kero, Bulletin, No. 1, 1028; SocttU 
indeed such long-continued journeying Dendrologique de France, Bulletin, No. 47, 
was only possible to one of Elwcs’s ample !923.] F. B. S. Balfour. 

means and remarkable bodily health; in 

him the boyish love of adventirre per- EMMOTT, ALFRED, first Baiion 
sisted throughout his life. lie spoke Emmott, of Oldham (1858-1020), politi- 
Frcnoli and German with facility and wrote dan and cotton spinner, was born at 
English with a terse clearness and vigour Chadderton, near Oldhairt, 8 May 1858, 
rarely matched in scientific literature. the third son of Thomas Emmott, cotton 
The most important work of Elwcs’s life spinner, of Brookfield, Oldham, by his 
was begun in 1008 when, in collaboration wife, Hannah, daughter of John Barlow, 
with his friend Augustine Henry, he under- of Cliorlcy, Cheshire. Educated at the 
took the production of Trees of Great Friends’ School, Kendal, where he became 
Britain and Ireland. The first volume a good cricketer, and at Grove House, 
appeared in 1900 and the seventh and last Tottenham, he graduated B.A. of London 
in 1913. The labour was happily divided University in 1880, having entered his 
between the authors; Henry, the trained father’s firm in 1879. In 1881 Emmott 
botanist, was responsible for the botanical joined the Oldham town council and in 
descriptions, while Ehvcs spared neither 1801 became mayor. He took a prominent 
time nor money in visiting six hundred of part in the committee work of the town 
the best tree collections in Great Britain council, and for forty-three years was o 
and Irelazid and on the Continent. He was member of the Oldham chamber of com* 
already familiar, by reason of his previous merce and for long its president. He was 
extensive journeys, with an immense nuin- also president of the Oldham Master 
ber of species in their native habitat. Cotton Spinners Association. He was 
In his home Elwes lived the life of a active on the local bench, and all his life 
Gloucestershire squire. His handsome was closely identified with Oldluun, not 
bearded face and burly figure were well only as its most prominent citizen, but 
known in the hunting-field; he was an also as one of the leading men of the 
admirable host, generous alike of his Lancashire cotton industry, 
knowledge and his plants. lie was keenly In 1899 Emmott entered parliament, 
interested in the management of his estate winning Oldham from the conservatives, 
and in the formation of his plantations, and holding the scat until he became a 
Unfortunately, the oolitic soil of the Cots- peer in 1911. lie became chairman of 
wolds precluded his making the fine committees of the House of Commons in 
arboretum which would certainly have 1906 when Sir Henry Campbell-Bamicv- 
rcsulted from the enormous number of man came into power, and he presided in 
tree seeds which he sowed at Colesbourne, committee during the stormy debates on 
had it been situated on greensand or old the budget of 1909. Tall and striking in 
red sandstone. In 1012 and 1013 lie pub- appearance, quiet, if somewhat stern in 
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punier 'with a considerable sense of America and Japan. Committees were 
humour and an essentially fair and judi- established for the granting of the export 
cial mind, Emmott carried out the difficult licences, with an appeal to Emmott, whose 
duties of his position during five years decision was final. His commercial know- 
(1008-1911) with complete success. Dur- ledge and judicial temper gained for him 
big this time he also served on the royal the respect of the exporting firms and 
commission on food supply in time of war enabled the country to safeguard a large 
and ns chairman of a committee on teehni- part of its overseas trade during the War. 
cal education. In 1911 he was raised to For his war services he was created G.D.E. 
the peerage as Baron Emmott, of Oldlmm, in 1917. 

and became undcr-secrctary of state for In 1920 Emmott was appointed chair- 
the Colonies, an office which wns specially man of a commission to inquire into the 
congenial to him. He lmd been sworn a political and economic conditions of Russia 
privy councillor in 1908. In 1918 he was and the usage of British subjects by the 
chairman of the first delegation of the Bolsheviks. The report of the commission 
Empire Parliamentary Association to pro- contained a severe indictment of the bru- 
cced overseas. It visited Australia, Cana- tality with which British subjects 'were 
da, New Zealand, and South Africa. Inter- treated. He also served as chairman of a 
change of views took place between the commission to inquire into the desirability 
English delegates and the members of the of a decimal coinage, and signed the 
parliaments of the countries visited, and majority report against the scheme. About 
the delegation inaugurated the system of this time lie resumed the direction of the 
parliamentary conferences throughout the family firm, which had become Emmotts 
Empire, now a prominent feature of the and Walkshaw, and also became a director 
work of the Parliamentary Association. of the textile engineering firm of Platt 
On returning to England Einmott was Brothers, of Oldham, the Lancashire and 
created G.C.M.G. (1914), and in the same Yorkshire Bank, the National Boiler 
year entered the Cabinet as first commis- General Insurance Company, and the 
sioncr of works. lie was a strong supporter Calico Printers Association. In 1921 he 
of Mr. Asquith during the early months of was president of the World Cotton Con- 
the European War, but left office in 1915 gross at Manchester and Liverpool, after 
on the formation of the first Coalition which lie advocated a scientific investiga- 
govcrument. He then began what was tiun into the cost of cotton manufacture 
perhaps the most important work of his in Lancashire and in the competing coun- 
life, namely the creation of the War Trade tries, having been struck by the relatively 
Department, which he directed until 1010. lower cost prevailing in the latter. 

The principal duty of the department was Einmott was deeply interested in cduca- 
the issue of licences designed to maintain tion and served as chairman of the gover- 
British export trade without weakening nors of the Iluline grammar school at 
the blockade. As the War proceeded, the Oldham, and was a member of the court of 
department created a system of statistics governors of Owens College, and later when 
whereby exports from England to conn- the College became the Victoria University 
tries conterminous with Germany were of Manchester. He was also chairman of 
rationed on the basis of the average figures the committee charged with examining the 
for such exports before the War. This working of teachers’ superannuation, as 
rationing was negotiated with the coun- tlve result of which the Superannuation 
tries concerned and in return certain neces- Act of 1925 was passed. From 1922 to 
sary imports were received from them. In 1924 Vie was president of the RoyaL Stalls- 
order to eliminate the chance of export tical Society, mid in 1922 lie became presi- 
liccnces being granted to persons likely dent of the Nntionttl Association of Build* 
to trade with the enemy, n list of reliable ing Societies, presiding <xt the annua] 
consignees was prepared. Later, other meeting at York in 1928. He was active 
considerations came before the depart- in the management, and for many years 
merit, Such as the conservation of supplies president, of the Lancashire and Cheshire 
for home use and for military needs. Thus Young Men’s Christian Association, and a 
the department gradually beenme a clear- founder of the Anglo-B elglan ITni on (1917). 
ing-liousc dealing with all questions of During the War his wife had worked 
blockade requirements, domestic and mill- hard for the Belgian refugees, and he was 
tnry necessities, and the prevention of the thus brought into close toucUwithBelgium, 
total loss of British export trade, which In 1023 lie laid the foundation-stone of 
wns largely falling into the hands of the British memorial at Zecbrugge, and 
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attended its unveiling by XCing Albert two 
years later, receiving the order of the 
Belgian Crownv 

Ah these activities left Ejnmott little 
time for politics, but lie spoke frequently 
in the House of Lords as a consistent 
supporter of Mr. Asquith and a critic of 
the post-war coalition government. Em- 
mott was a churchman, but his education 
and ancestry led him to understand and 
sympathize with nonconformist views. A 
strong free trader, he was nevertheless 
attracted by Imperial preference and was 
a supporter of the Liberal League, in the 
principles of which lie believed as firmly 
as he did in the Empire. But although in 
the House of Commons he was a man on 
whom the party whips could firmly rely, 
he did not always vote with them, and in 
the House of Lords he was conspicuous 
for his independence of view. He was a 
keen sportsman, a good shot and golfer, 
and always interested in cricket. 

Em mott died very suddenly from angina 
pectoris at his London house 13 December 
1020, the day on which he was engaged to 
speak at a liberal party gathering. He 
married in 1887 Mary Gertrude, daughter 
of John William Lees, ofWaterhead, Okl- 
liam, by whom lie had two daughters. As 
he left no son, the barony became extinct. | 

A cartoon of Em mott appeared in 
Vanity Fair 10 October 1010, 

[The Times, 14 December 102(3; Hansard, 
Parliamentary Debates ; Lord Ullswater, A 
Speaker's Commentaries, 1025; Journal of 
Royal Statistical Society, 1027 ; private in¬ 
formation ; personal knowledge.] Onslow. 

ESHER, second Viscount (18 52-ID 30), 
government oilicial. [Sec Brett, Regi¬ 
nald Baliol,] 

ESMOND, HENRY VERNON (1SUD- 
1022), actor and dramatist, whose original 
name was Henry Jack, was the fourth son 
in the family of fourteen children of Rich¬ 
ard George Jack, physician, by his wife, 
Mary Rynd. He was bo rn at Bridge House, 
Hampton Court, Middlesex, 30 November 
I860. Educated privately, he went on the 
stage in 1885, acting mainly in the pro¬ 
vinces for four years. In tlie spring of 1880 
he made a hit in a small part in The Panel 
Picture by W- O. Tristram at the Opera 
Comique in London, and was afterwards 
engaged by E. S. Willard and by Edward 
Terry, chiefly in the parts of old men. 

In 1893 (Sir) George Alexander [q.v.] 
engaged Esmond to act Cayley Dnunnilc 
(an elderly man) in (Sir) A. W. Pinero’s 


The Second Mrs, Tanquemy at the St. 
James’s Theatre; and for the next seven 
years most of his work was done at that 
theatre, where he had opportunities to 
show his versatility ns well ns liis accom¬ 
plishment- Clement Scott called him ‘per¬ 
fect’, and A. B. Walldey 4 diabolically 
clever’. His best work was done in parts 
which gave scope either for boyishness, 
such us Little Billee in Trilby by George 
clu Mauricr, which he played at the Ilny- 
mnrkct Theatre with (Sir) Herbert Beer- 
bolim Tree [q.v.] in 1895, or for fantasy, 
such as Touchstone, Mcrcutio, the young 
Eddie Rcmon in The Masqueraders by 
Henry Arthur Jones, or Widgciy Blake in 
W. J. Locke’s The Palace of Puck. After 
leaving Alexander in 1900, Esmond acted 
less than before, being more engaged in 
writing and producing plays. 

Esmond wrote nbout thirty plays. In 
1894 he and his wife took the St. James’s 
Theatre for a few weeks in order to produce 
there his comedy, Bogey , which, although 
not successful, brought liim into notice rs 
a playwright. In 1895 'The Divided Way , a 
more serious play, was also produced nt 
the St. James’s, and in 1807 his success 
was assured when (Sir) Charles Hawtrey 
[q.v.] produced and acted his comedy, One 
Summer's Day (Comedy Theatre). In 1890 
Grierson's Way (Ilayinarkct Theatre) 
showed him in gloomy mood; but in 1001 
When We Were Twenty-one (Comedy 
Theatre) revealed his best vein, that of 
light, rather sentimental comedy, gay but 
touched with pathos—the vein in which 
he also wrote Eliza Comes to Si ay (Criterion 
Theatre, 1913), and The Law Divine 
(Wyndham’s Theatre, 1918). Less agree¬ 
able were two cleverly conceived and 
i written plays, Billi/s Little Love Affair 
(Criterion Theatre, 1903) and The Danger- 
| ous Age (Vaudeville Theatre, 1914). 

In 1900 and 1914 Esmond visited the 
United States, and in 1920 Canada, in 
order to produce and act in his own plays. 
On the last two visits lie wns accompanied 
by his wife, Eva Moore, actress, eighth 
child and seventh daughter of Edward 
Henry Moore, public analyst for the 
county of Sussex, whom he married in 
1891, and by whom he had a son and n 
daughter. In private life Esmond, who 
had Irish blood in him, was an amusing, 
excitable, wilful man of much charm. He 
died suddenly at an hotel in Paris 17 April 
1922. 

[The Times, 18 April 1922; Eva Moore, 
itoifs and Entrances , 1923; personal know¬ 
ledge.] II. II. Child. 
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EV AN -THOM AS, Sm HUGH (1802- promotions and appointments to com- 
1028 ), admiral, was bom 27 October 1802, maud, should be held by so junior a 
the fifth son of Charles Evan-Thomas, captain; but Evan-Thomas's charm of 
J.P., D.L., of Gnoll, Glamorganshire, a manner, knowledge of the service, and 
member of a prominent Welsh family, by honesty of purpose made him si very 
his ^vife, Cara, eldest daughter of Henry acceptable und successful naval secretary. 
Shepherd Pearson, of the East India Com- EvawThomas then took command of 
pany\s service. the Bellerophon in the borne fleet until 

Evan-Thomas entered the Britannia as August 1010, when he was appointed cap- 
a naval cadet in 1876. In the following tain of the Naval College at Dartmouth, 
year the Princes Albert Victor ancl George lie was promoted to flag-rank in July 
(afterwards King George V) also joined 1912. After a year on half-pay lie was 
the ship, and when they were scut on their appointed second in command of the first 
three years* cruise in the Bacchante, Evan- battle squadron with his flag in the St. 
Thomas was chosen as one of the midship- Vincent . The outbreak of the European 
men to join them in the gun-room. Before War in 1014 found him still in this coin- 
thc cruise was over he was promoted sub- matid, which he retained until August 
lieutenant, and at the end of 1883 was sent 1915, when lie was transferred to the com- 
to the Sultan on the China station until iriand of the fifth battle squadron, flying 
July 1886, being promoted lieutenant at his flag in the Barham (Captain A. W. 
the cud of 1884, He was for a short time Craig). In tills post lie took a uotabtc 
{lag-lieutenant to Admiral Sir Algernon part in the bottle of Jutland (31 May 
Lyons in the Bellerophon on the North 1016). 

America .station, and he served for two Evan-Thomas's splendid squadron, con- 
years (1S00-1892) in the ill-fated Victoria, sisting of the Barham, Valiant , War spile, 
in the Mediterranean [see Tuyon, Sir and Malaya (Queen Elizabeth was lefitting), 
George], after which he was appointed sister ships, armed with eight 15-inch guns 
to the royal yacht Osborne . From and capable of 25 knots speed, was at the 
January 1894 he was for three years time acting with the buttle cruiser fleet 
flag-lieutenant to Admiral Sir Michael under the command of Admiral Sir David 
Culme-Scymour in the llamillies, Meditcr- Beatty. The combined force, which 
mneati, and was promoted commander In cleared the Forth at 11 p.m. on 30 May, 
1807. In 1898 bis experience as flag- reached the appointed rendezvous off the 
lieutenant justified his appointment in Danish coast at 2.15 p.m. on the 81st, and 
charge of the Signal School at Portsmouth turned to the northward to meet Admiral 
for two years. After another tw T o years in Jellicoe coming with the British battle 
command of the Pioneer in the Mcditer- fleet from Scapa Flow. The fifth battle 
nmcan, he was promoted captain (1902), squadron was stationed five miles NNW. 
and was then employed at the Admiralty from Beatty’s flagship, the Lion, and 
in assisting the development of Lord directed to look out for the battle fleet, 
Fisher's reforms of the naval personnel, when at 2.32 Beatty, noting on the Gala- 
lie was flug-cnptain to Lord Charles Beres- tea's report of enemy ships in sight, turned 
ford in the Channel for two years, and in to the east, signalling the course to the 
May 1005 lie was chosen for the command Barham. This signal was not received 
of the Admiralty yacht Enchantress. until 2.37, and at 2.38 the fifth bnttle 

In the autumn of 1905 Evan-Thomas squadron turned to SSE. and increased to 
was appointed to act as temporary naval full speed in order to close Beatty who was 
secretary to the first lord of the Admiralty, now eight miles ahead. The distance of 
Earl Cawdor, during the absence of the the fifth battle squadron from the Lion , 
naval secretary, Captain Tyrwhitt, in coupled with the delay in transmitting the 
command of the Medina, which took the ‘alter course 5 signal, prevented Evan- 
Princc of Wales to India for the Durbar. Thomas from giving the battle cruisers 
In the meantime Mr. Balfour’s govern- full support during the opening stages of 
ment fell, blit the new first lord confirmed the action, when tlicv suffered severely 
Evan-Thomas as naval secretary, and lie with the loss of the Indefatigable and Queen 
continued to hold the office until the end Mary. Much controversy has arisen over 
of 1908, under Lord Tweed mouth and this since the War, blit there can be no 
My. Reginald MHCcnna successively. It doubt that Evan-Thomas, sis soon as he 
was thus accidental that this important was aware of Beatty’s intentions and 
office, the holder of which is responsible movements, acted with prompt decision 
to the first lord for advice on ail naval and brought his squadron effectively into 
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action at the earliest possible moment, until October 1918. In 191.9 licTwas 
The Lion opened lire at 3.40 pan., and created IC.C.M.G. He remained unem- 
elcven minutes later the fifth battle squad- ployed until March 1021, when, having 
roil engaged the rear ships of the German been promoted admiral in October 1020, 
line at 20,000 yards, and, following in the he was appointed commander-in-chief at 
wake of the British battle cruisers at 24} the Nore. In 1924 he retired at his own 
knots, inflicted serious damage on the Von request. In the same year he was pro- 
der Tann and MoUl ce, with the result that mated G.C.B. He married in 1804 Hilda, 
the lire of the Germans weakened per- daughter of Thomas Barnard, of Cople 
ccptibly. When Vice-Admiral Scliecr^s House, Bedfordshire. They had no chil- 
battlc fleet was sighted coming north, the dren. After his retirement he lived at 
fifth battle squadron turned 16 points in Charlton, near Shaftesbury, where he died 
the wake of the British battle cruisers and 13 August 1028. 

thus covered them during the period be- During the last four years of his life 
tween 5 p.m, and 0 p.m. when the whole Evan-Thomas suffered much from ill- 
German force was closing the British health, which was accentuated hy the 
battle fleet. In Beatty’s words the fifth distress which he felt at the uuimadvcv- 
battlc squadron supported him brilliantly sions on his handling of the fifth battle 
and effectively. The Barium, War spite, squadron at Jutland as expressed in Mr. 
and Malaya were nil hit by heavy shell at Winston Churchill's book The \ Vmid Crisis, 
this time from the IConig and other ships 1916-191S, Bart I, 1927. Although he 
of the fifth division of the German licet, in hated publicity, he felt compelled to send 
return getting hits home on the Grosser to The Twigs (16 February 1927) a letter 
Kurfiirst and Markgraf and putting the containing an effective and dignified de- 
wirelcss of the Liilzozv out of action. It fence of his conduct in the battle. 

>vns the Barham at 0.10 p.m. which si|- [sil , J(l|j(1JI C orbcU, Official History of (he 
palled to JelUcoc the position of Schocr s (j TCf a r, Naval Operations, 8 vols., 1629- 
battle fleet, and at 0.14, when the British 1023 ; personal knowledge.] 
battle fleet deployed, Evan-Thomas man- V- IV. Baddelisy. 

ecuvred skilfully under heavy fire to form 

astern of Jcllicoc’s ships and followed the EVANS, JOHN GWENOGVRYN 
movements of the commander-in-chicf (1852-1980), Welsh palaeographer, was 
during the subsequent course of the action, born at Ffynnon Vclvcd, Llanybyddcv, 
The fine force which he commanded saw Carmarthenshire, 20 March 1852, the only 
some of the heaviest fighting of the day: son of Thomas Evans, Fanner, by his wife, 
bis flagship was hit six times and bis wire- Margaret Rees. When be was a year old, 
less was wrecked, and the War spile and his parents moved to Cadabowcn, Llan- 
Malaya suffered heavily. The squadron wenog, Cardiganshire. Up to the age of 
indicted equally heavy injury on the fourteen he attended the local school, and 
enemy, and its work and the notable then spent four years in business at Lltni- 
scrviccs of its admiral on that momentous bedr Pont Stephan. As the life did not 
day, which wrecked Scheer's hopes of suit him, he made a fresh start, first at 
success, arc best summed up in the words Carmarthen school, then at the old Pont 
of Jcllicoe: ‘The magnificent squadron Sian grammar school, and in 1872 was 
commanded by Bear-Admiral Evan- admitted, as a candidate for the ministry, 
Thomas formed a support of great value to the Presbyterian College, Carmarthen, 
to Sir David Beatty during the afternoon where he stayed till 1875. After acting for 
and was brought into action in rear of the a short period as assistant master at Milt on 
battle fleet ill the most judicious manner College, near Rugby, he returned to Car- 
in the evening.’ niarthcu as pastor of the Unitarian church, 

For bis services in the battle Evan- Pnrlc-y-velved (1870). In the following 
Thomas was awarded the C.B. (1016), and year he accepted a call to Preston, banoa- 
immediately afterwards promoted K.C.Ib, shire, where he remained till 1880, when 
and was given the French legion of honour, ill-health and voice failure compelled him 
the first class of the Russian order of St. to give up the ministry. He entered Owens 
Anne, the second class of the Japanese College, Manchester, but before the end of 
order of the Rising Sun, and the order of the year left for Oxford. A compile 
the Crown of Italy. break-down in health, however, prevented 

Evan-Thomas was promoted vice* him from working for a degree; pulmonary 
admiral in September 1917. He retained tuberculosis set in and made it necessary 
the command of tlic fifth battle squadron [for him to take a sea-voyage to Australia 
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and South Africa, followed by some 
months at Davos Flats. 

Oil his return to Oxford in 1882, Evans, 
jn spite of extreme weakness, attended the 
lectures of Professor (Sir) John Khjs [q. v.], 
and the intense interest in Welsh palaeo¬ 
graphy which was aroused in him at this 
time enabled him to cast off his depres¬ 
sion and to some extent to conquer his 
illness. ‘A Collection of Welsh Proverbs', 
compiled in part from the columns of the 
Bed Book of Hergcst, the famous manu¬ 
script belonging to Jesus College, Oxford, 
secure cl for him the prize at the Liverpool 
National Eisteddfod in 1884 and the com¬ 
mendation of lilies. The deficiencies of 
the edition of the Mabinogion published 
by Lady Charlotte Guest [q.vj in 1838- 
1849 spurred him on to make a transcript 
of these tales from the Red Book, and 
later from the White Book of Rhyddcrch 
—a copy meticulously faithful to the 
original, letter fox letter, line for line, even 
spacing for spacing, Rhys consented to 
act ns co-editor, and the Oxford Univer¬ 
sity Press was willing to print it. Thus 
the series of Old Welsh Texts began with 
the lied Boole Mabinogion, a diplomatic 
reproduction of the original, beautifully 
executed (1687). Evans brought out by 
himself in 1888 a Facsimile of the Black 
Book of Carmarthen , reproduced by the 
autotype process; also a reprint of the 
Welsh translation of the Book of Job made 
by (Bishop) William Morgan [q.v.] in 
1588. Both editors produced the Bed Book 
Brufs (1890), Evans contributing a valu¬ 
able account of all the manuscripts then 
known of the Welsh Bruts. In 1893 ap¬ 
peared the Book of Llan Dtiv (edited by 
Rhys and Evans) reproduced from the 
Gwysaucy manuscript, Latin and Old 
Welsh, together with the Welsh entries in 
the Book of St. Chad, This was followed 
by the text of the Black Book of Carmar¬ 
then) edited by Evans alone (1909); White 
Book Mabinogion (1907); Book of AneBin 
(text and facsimile, 1007); KymdtUhas 
Amhjn ac Amic (1909); Chirk Codex of the, 
Welsh Laws (facsimile only, 1900); Book 
oj Trtlimn (text and facsimile, 1910); Red 
Booh Poetry (1011); complete editions of 
the Taliesin with introduction and notes, 
together with a companion volume, a 
* restored’ text of the poems (1015); a 
complete Ancirin on similar lines (1922); 
and lastly, Poetry by Medieval Welsh Bards 
(1926). In the ‘Guild of Graduates' series 
Evans published a reprint of the 1546 (?) 
edition of Oil Synnwyr Pen Kembcro of 
William Salisbury [q.v.] with an introduc¬ 


tion (1902); and in the Itvouc Ctfhiijifc,vol3. 
xl, xli, the oldest text of the Gogynfcjrdd. 

Side by side with his editing of texts, 
Evans from 1894 onwards served as 
inspector for the Historical Manuscripts 
Commission, and was responsible for the 
Beji&rl 07i Mann scripts in ihc Welsh Lan¬ 
guage preserved in various public and 
private libraries: it appeared in seven 
parts, the first in 1898 and tlic last in 1910, 
and is a monumental work, dealing suc¬ 
cinctly with the contents of some 000 
manuscripts ranging in date from about 
HOC) to 1800. 

This list shows the magnitude of Evans’s 
contribution to Welsh scholarship. For 
over forty years, in spite of great bodily 
weakness, lie toiled over manuscripts and 
proofs, and even set type with his own 
hand, in order to provide scholars with 
texts as perfect as possible in every detail 
arid absolutely reliable ns a basis for lin¬ 
guistic research. It was his devotion and 
indomitable courage which kept him to 
bis task. The honorary doctorates which 
the university of Oxford (1003) mid the 
university of Wales (1905) conferred upon 
him were fully deserved. 

Unfortunately, in his introductions and 
notes to the Taliesin and Aneirin poems 
Evans left his own field and ventured to 
formulate theories as to their nature and 
date which were uncritical and even 
fantastic. Sir John Morris-Jones [q.v.] 
dealt fully and fiercely with the Taliesin 
in Y Cymmrodor (1918), Evans retorted 
with equal fury in the same periodical 
(192-1). His Ancirin w T as even worse, anil 
received similar treatment. 

Evans married in 1877 Edith 4 youngest 
daughter of tlic Rev. Stephenson Hunter, 
principal of the Presbyterian College, 
Carmarthen, and had two sons and one 
daughter. She died in 3 923, and was 
buried in the grounds of Tremvan, Han¬ 
bo! rog, Carnarvonshire, his Welsh home. 
He survived her .seven years, dying at 
Trcinwin 25 March 1930, and was buried 
in the same grave. 

\li t J. J. in The Unitarian Students at the 
Presbyterian College, Carmarthen, 1D07; The 
Welsh Weekly, 1 July 1892; Revue Ccltiquc, 
vol. xlvii, 1930; Cymru, vol. iv, 1393.J 

I. Williams. 

EVERSLEY, Baiion (1831-1928), 
statesman. [See Sn a w -Li-.fi? vnv, Geouge 
John.) 

EWART, Sin JOHN SPENCER (1801- 

1930), lieutenant-general, wus born at 
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Langholm, Dumfriesshire, 22 Maxell 1861, 
the eldest son of General Sir John Alex¬ 
ander Ewart [q.v.], a veteran of the 
Crimean War and the Indian Mutiny, by 
liis wife, Frances, daughter of Spencer 
Stone, of Callingwood Hall, Stafford. His 
fi; rand father was Lieutenant-General John 
Frederick Ewart, colonel of the 07 th Foo t, 
a Peninsular veteran; Lieutenant-General 
Charles Brisbane Ewart [cpv.]> colon cl- 
commnndant of the Royal Engineers, and 
Vice-Admiral C. J. 1L Ewart were his 
uncles ; and Admiral Arthur Wurtcnsleben 
Ewart was his brother, Among his kins¬ 
men were the politician William Ewart 
[q.v.] who was godfather to William Ewart 
Gladstone, and Colonel John Ewart who 
was murdered at Cawnporc with his wife 
aiul daughter in 1857. It may truly be 
said that John Spencer Ewart was born 
a soldier. He received his early education 
at Marlborough, where he made a reputa¬ 
tion as a fine footballer and a cricketer 
above the average, and thence passed into 
the Royal Military College. Sandhurst, 
which he left with the sword of honour. 
He joined the Queen's Own Cameron 
Highlanders in 1881, and so early as the 
following year was on active service in the 
Egyptian War, being present at the battle 
of Tcl-cl-Ivcbiv (13 September 1882). 
Ewart was also with his regiment through¬ 
out the Kile expedition of 1884-1885, and 
with the Sudan Frontier field force in 
1885-1886. In the latter expedition he 
was adjutant of the battalion and also 
acted as garrison adjutant, was staff officer 
at Kosheh during its investment (12-20 
December 1885), and fought in the engage¬ 
ment at Giniss (80 December), being 
mentioned in dispatches and awarded the 
order of the Medjidie (5th class). In 1808, 
having passed out of the Staff College two 
years previously, Ewart was appoint¬ 
ed aide-de-camp to the general-□ dicer- 
coimnnnding-in-chief, Scottish command, 
which office lie himself was destined to 
fill later. Fox five years from 1893 he was 
military secretary to the governor of 
Malta, rejoining hfs battalion in 1898 in 
order to take part in Lord Kitchener’s 
Sudan campaign. He was present at tile 
battle of Omdurmnn (2 September) and 
at the capture of Khartoum (4 September) 
and, besides being again mentioned in 
dispatches, was awarded the brevet of 
lieutenant-colonel. 

After a short time as deputy assistant- 
ad jut ant-general, Western district, the 
war in South Africa called Ewart to fur¬ 
ther active service. He was at first bnsc- 


eomniandant at East London and of the 
lines of communication to Stormberg. He 
later took part in the advance to the relief 
of Kimberley as brigade-major of the \\u\ 
(Highland) brigade, and in the battle of 
Magersfontem (11-12 December 1809 ) > 
where he gained considerable distinction 
by his admirable rallying of the brigade 
when it was unexpectedly attacked while 
in the net of deploying into fighting forma¬ 
tion at the foot of Magersfontcin hill. 
Again in action at Kootloosberg (2-4 Feb¬ 
ruary 1900), Ewart was shortly afterwards 
appointed assistant adjutant-general of 
the 9 th division, witli which he was 
present at the actions of Pfmrdeburg (27 
February 1900), Poplar Grove (7 March), 
and Driefontcin (10 March). He also took 
part in the occupation of Bloemfontein 
(19 March) and the engagements at Water- 
valDrirt (30-31 March), Vet River (5 May), 
Blaauwbcrg (26 May), and Roodepoort 
(30 May), Passing on to the 10th division 
Ewart .served in the same capacity in the 
operations in Wittebergen (20-21 July), and 
at Relief*s Nek (23 July) and Slaapkranz 
(23 July), ending up as quarter-mnstcr- 
general at Pretoria, where he remained 
until May 1902. For his services in this 
campaign he was twice mentioned in 
dispatches, awarded the C.B, (1902), and 
promoted brevet-colonel. 

Ewart now entered on a long career at 
the Wav Office, where he spent almost 
all tlie ensuing years until the outbreak of 
the European War. He began in October 
1902 as assistant military secretary. In 
1008 he became deputy military secretary, 
and in March of the following year military 
secretary to Mr. (afterwards Viscount) 
Haldane and secretary of the Selection 
Board. Following a period as director of 
military operations at head-quarters 
(1006-1910), Ewart was appointed in the 
latter year director-general of the Terri¬ 
torial Force in succession to Sir William 
Henry Macltinnon [q.v.]. A few months 
later he was appointed adjutant-general 
to the forces and second military member 
of the Army Council. In the same year lie 
became aide-de-camp-general to King 
George V and held that position until 
1914. In 1911 he was promoted lieutenant- 
general nml created K.C.B. Asa result of 
the Curragh incident in the spring of 1014 
Ewart, together with the secretary of state 
for war, Colonel J. E. B. Seely, and the 
chief of the Imperial General Staff, Sir 
John French, resigned bis office in April. 
This temporary retirement, however, 
lasted a very short time, for within a few 
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dnys he was appointed to succeed Sir 
James Wolfe Murray [q.v.] as general- 
olTiecr-comman(li»g-in-chicf, Scottish com¬ 
mand. Ewart held this appointment until 
his retirement in 1918. In that year lie 
became honorary colonel of the 4th bat¬ 
talion of his own regiment 5 and he was 
colonel of tbe regiment from 1914 to 1929. 

Although Ewart never held high com¬ 
mand in the field, lie experienced a full 
share of active service, and at the War 
Office accomplished much in helping for¬ 
ward the reorganization of the British 
army and the perfecting of the plans, 
which stood the severest possible test at 
the outbreak of the European War. 

Ewart married in 1891 Frances, 
daughter of Major George William Platt, 
of Duuallan, Stirlingshire, and had one 
daughter. He died at Langholm, Dum¬ 
friesshire, 19 September 1930. 

[The Times, 20 September 1930; Scotsman) 
20 September 1030; Major F. R. Wingate, 
Mahdism <md the Egyptian Sudan, 1891; Sir 
J. F. Maurice and M. IT. Grant, (OHicinl) 
Hi story of the IVar in South Africa, 1809—1902, 
1000-1910; the 70th News (journal of the 
Queen’s Own Cameron Highlanders), OoLober 
1930 .] C. Y. Owen. 

FAIRBRIDGE, KINGSLEY OGIL- 
VIE (1885-1024), founder of farm schools . 
overseas, the elder son of Rhys Sey¬ 
mour Fairbridge, surveyor to the govern¬ 
ment of Cape Colony and later to the 
British South Africa Company, by his 
wife, Rosalie Ogilvie, was born 5 May 1885 
at Grnhamstown, Cape Colony. At the 
age of eight he was sent to St. Andrew’s 
preparatory school, Grahams town. When 
he was eleven his parents moved to 
Rhodesia, and that ended his schooling. 
His father said that lie must make himself 
useful. An old wagon, raised on stones, 
provided an office; a tent on the top a 
bedroom. There Kingsley Fairbridge slept 
and worked, making calculations for his 
father. Sometimes, for weeks together, he 
camped on the veld, ‘dragging Dad’s 
survey chain’. He was only twelve, he 
relates in his Autobiography, when he first 
asked himself, ‘Why are there no farms 
here?’, and then said to himself, ‘Some 
day I will bring farmers here.’ The idea 
which thus sprung lip in his mind stayed 
there: it came in time to possess him. 

Meanwhile Fairbridge helped his father; 
he was also, at different times, bank clerk, 
market-gardener, and journalist. ITc edu¬ 
cated himself as best he could, read¬ 
ing, scribbling verses, translating native 


folk-lore stories. At the age of seventeen 
he spent ei year in England. In London he 
went down to the East End, and saw 
women fight and men beat tlicir wives. 
He visited other cities, too, noting things. 
He returned to Rhodesia with a clearer 
vision of what he would attempt. Not 
clerks or mill-liands should be liis emi¬ 
grants, nor men soiled by life in slums: 
but children. Caught young, they should 
be trained, under decent and kindly con¬ 
ditions, in the new land where they were 
to spend their lives. 

In 1900 Fairbridge was promised a 
Rhodes scholarship nt Oxford if lie passed 
Responsions. He sailed for England, 
passed Responsions at the fourth attempt, 
and entered Exeter College in October 
1908. One year later* at a meeting of the 
Oxford Colonial Club, the Child Emigra¬ 
tion Society was founded, to forward 
Fairbridge’s idea. He remained at Oxford 
until 1911, studying forestry, in which he 
obtained a diploma, entering vigorously 
into the life of the university, and devoting 
much time to nursing the infant Society, 

A grant from the Rhodes trustees en¬ 
abled Fairbridge to carry on his emigration 
work after leaving Oxford. In December 
1911 he married Ruby Ethel, daughter of 
Harry Whitmore, of Edenbridge, Kent, 
and the following March he and his wife 
sailed for Western Australia—Rhodesia 
having dropped out of the scheme. They 
settled on a farm near Pinjarm, in the 
neighbourhood of Perth, where they 
opened a school. Early in 1918 twelve 
children were sent out to them: twenty- 
two more followed five months later. It 
was a desperate struggle. In 1915 the 
home committee instructed Fairbridge to 
close the school. He protested, and his 
protest was bucked by the Perth com¬ 
mittee, The school survived, and after the 
I Wav, on a new site, grew rapidly in num¬ 
bers. In 1935 it has 1305 children, ancl is 
the accepted model for similar institutions 
in other Dominions. 

Fairbridge died at Perth, Western 
Australia, 19 July 1924, worn out at the 
age of thirty-nine, lea sung a widow, two 
sons, and two daughters. He published a 
volume of poems, Feld Verse , in 1909; 
and an incomplete but very interesting 
Autobiography appeared posthumously in 
1927. 

[The Times, 23 July 1924* The Autobio¬ 
graphy Of Kingsley Fairbridge, wilh ail epi¬ 
logue by Sir Arthur Lawlcy, 1027; private 
information; personal knowledge.] 

F. J. Wyujs* 
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FARQUHAR, JOHN NICOL (1861- Tlve state of his health compelled Far^ 
1929), missionary and. Oriental scholar, qiilmrm 1923 to return to England, where 
was bom at Aberdeen 6 April 1861, the he was appointed professor of comparative 

eldest child and only son of George Far- religion in Manchester University, sue- 
quhar, of that city, by his wife, Christian cceding, after an interval of eight years, 
Alexander. He was educated first at the the distinguished Buddhist scholar, T. \v! 
grammar school and university of Aliev- Rhys Davids [q.v.]. He died 17 July 1920 
deen, and proceeded to Christ Church, at Withington, Manchester. 

Oxford, with a classical exhibition in 188£k Favquluu married in Calcutta in 1891 
He obtained first classes in classical Euphcmia Neil Miller, eldest daughter of 
moderations (1897) and in liter ae humani- James Watson, of Aberdeen, and had one 
dtc3 (1889), He received the degree of son and one daughter, 

DJLitt. from the university of Oxford in [Tftc Times, 19 July 1929; private informs- 
1916, and he was also an honorary D.D. tion; personal knowledge.] N. HUcnicol. 
of Aberdeen University. 

J.n 1891 Farqiihtir went out to India as a FARRER, WILLIAM (1801-1924), his- 
professor in the college of the London torian of Lancashire and feudal geneaio- 
Missionary Society in Calcutta. In 1902 gist, born at Little Marsclcn, near Burnley, 
he became a secretary of the Young Men’s Lancashire, 28 February 1861, was the 
Christian Association in the same city, and second son of William Farrer Ecroyd, a 
presently lie found in the study of Oriental stuff manufacturer and mcrch ant, and one 
religions his true vocation. It may be of the leaders of the ‘Fair Trade’ move- 
claimed for Farquhar that lie, more than meat of the early "eighties of last century, 
any other individual, brought about a new The son changed his surname to Farrer 
orientation of the whole missionary out- in 189G in compliance with the will of a 
look towards the non-Christian systems. [Ie great-uncle, William Farrer, a Liverpool 
was not alone in renlhring the implications merchant. I-Iis mother was Mary, elder 
for missionary methods of the facts which daughter of Thomas Backhouse, of York, 
the comparative study of religions has After his school days at Rugby Farrer 
made known, but he translated these entered the family business, but found it 
implications into action and induced others uncongenial, and retiring in 1896 settled 
to join him in the work. down to a country life, first at Marton, near 

FarquluiT’s pioneer publication for this Skipton, then at Thornburgh House, Ley- 
end was liis Primer of Hinduism (1912). burn, later at Hall Garth, Over Relict, and 
This was followed by The Crown of Hindu- finally at Whitbarrow, Westmorland, An 
ism (1918), which suggests by its title interest in his yeoman ancestry widened 
what he held to be the relation of Chris- into a taste for local history; and the 
tianity to the faith, the religious life and acquisition in 1895 of the collections fora 
practice of which he there investigates, new history of Lancashire made by John 
and Modern Religious Movements in India Parsons Eanvakcr [q.v.] induced him to 
(1015). But the ripe fruit of his long years take up this unfinished task. He spent 
of careful research is to be found in his large sums on the transcription and local 
last book, An Outline of the Religious publication of imprinted materials, un- 
Literature of India (1920), a book which, ravelled the obscure problems of the 
by the accuracy of its learning and the DomesdaysurveyofNorth-WcstcrnEng- 
balanccof its judgement, is likely to retain land in papers contributed to the Trans - 
for long a notable position. actions of the Lancashire and Cheshire 

No less significant than Farquhar’s own Antiquarian Society, and in 1908 pub- 
contributions to learning were those which l tailed the first instalment of the work in 
he inspired other scholars to make. The the History of the Parish of A lorlh Meols. 
various series of books which he projected It was on so large a scale that it may be 
and which, in collaboration with other counted ns fortunate that Farrer was pre¬ 
writers, he edited, remain n monument to scntly persuaded to take part in the more 
the influence which he exercised and the manageable scheme of the Victoria County 
unwearied patience with which he guided Histories. With the appointment of a co- 
fcllow workers in the same field. The editor, Mr. John Brownbil), the work was 
scope of these series is indicated by their pushed forward rapid [y 9 and the Victoria 
titles-— The Religious Quest of India, The History of the Countyof Lancaster appeared 
Religious Life of India , and The Heritage in eight volumes between 1900 and 1914. 
o/ India. The last two series were pro- It is specially full and thorough for the 
duced in India at popular prices. medieval period, and has almost entirely 
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superseded the older county history of 
Edward Baines [q.v.]. 

Turning his investigations to Yorkshire, 
the original home of the Ecroyds, Farrer 
contributed a searching analysis of the 
Domesday survey of Yorkshire to the 
Victoria history of the county, and between 
1914 and 1916 published privately three 
volumes of what was planned to be an 
almost complete collection of Early York¬ 
shire Charters be fore the thirteenth century * 
Unfortunately, the War and other adverse 
circumstances put an end to this valuable 
undertaking when some 1,900 charters had 
been printed, most of them for the dust 
time. The arrangement by Refs which 
Fairer had chosen for this work perhaps 
suggested the history of liefs which he be¬ 
gan as soon as the War was over. Started 
on ft county basis in Feudal Cambridgeshire 
(1020) it was continued on a more logical 
and time-saving plan in his general his tory 
of Honors and Knights' Fees, in which the 
fees of each honour arc dealt with together, 
irrespective of the counties in which they 
lay. Farrer d ied 17 August 1924 at Forsjord 
MosjoSn, Norway, where he was spending 
his annual fishing holiday, when only two 
volumes of this ambitious work lmd been 
published (1923-1924). A third appeared 
in 1925, and the history of the honour of 
Warden has been printed by the Bedford¬ 
shire Historical Society (1927); but several 
others still remain in manuscript. 

Farrer had the appearance of a man of 
the open air rather than of the study; lie 
loved rural quiet and sports, and disliked 
towns and publicity. I-Ic received the 
honorary degree of Litt.D. from the 
university of Manchester and lie was an 
honorary lecturer in local history in the 
university of Liverpool. He was twice 
married: first, in 1895 to Ellen Jane, 
daughter of Ilcnry Ward, of Rodbaston, 
Staffordshire, by whom lie had one daugh¬ 
ter; secondly, in 1900 to Eliza, daughter 
of John Boyce, of Redgrave, Suffolk, by 
whom he had one son and two daughters. 

Among Furrer’s more important publi¬ 
cations, besides those mentioned above, 
are: Court Rolls oj the Honor of Cliiheroe 
(3 vols., 1807-1913); The Charlidanj 
of Cockersand Abbey (8 vols., Chatham 
Society, 1898-1909); Final Concords of the 
County of Lancaster (4 parts, Record 
Society of Lancashire and Cheshire, 1899- 
1010); Court Rolls of Thomas f Earl of 
Lancaster in the County of Lancaster (ibid, 
1901); Lancashire Pipe Rolls and Early 
C/mrlers (1902); Lancashire Inquests, Ex¬ 
tents, and Feudal Aids (3 parts, Record 


Society, 1908-1915); An Oufii??c Jim entry 
of King Henry I (English Historical Re¬ 
view, vol. xxxiv, (July) 1919, and reprint, 
Oxford); Records relating io the Barony 
of Kendal e (with J. F. Curwen, 2 vols., 
Cumberland and Westmorland Anti¬ 
quarian Society, 1923-1924). 

[Memoir by the present writer in English 
Historical Review, vol. xl, (January), 1925; 
Burke, Landed Gentry, 1921; private informa¬ 
tion ; personal knowledge.] .1, Tam. 

FAWCETT, Dame MILLICENT (1847- 
1929), better known as Mus. Henry 
Fawcett, leader of the women’s suffrage 
movement, was born at Aldeburgh, Suffolk, 
11 June 1847, the fifth daughter and 
seventh chi Id of Newson Garrett, merchant, 
of Aldeburgh, by his wife, Louisa, daughter 
of John Dunn ell. She was descended on 
both sides from families of the Eastern 
counties, and was much influenced by the 
characteristic independence and humour 
of the people among whom she grew 
up. At the age of twelve she was sent 
to a school at Blaekhcath, kept by Miss 
Browning, an aunt of the poet, Robert 
Browning, but she was taken away at 
fifteen, and had no other regular instruc¬ 
tion. During Milliccnt’o childhood her 
sister Elizabeth (afterwards Mrs. Garrett 
Anderson, q.v.) was trying to obtain 
professional qualification as a medical 
practitioner. The dillieu]tics which she met 
with in this novel enterprise made Milli- 
eent indignant, and strengthened her 
natural inclination to work for an improve¬ 
ment in the position of women: Elizabeth’s 
friendship with Sarah Emily Davies [q.v.], 
then embarking on her efforts to secure 
secondary education for girls, strengthened 
this determination. 

In 1805 Millieent Garrett met Henry 
Fawcett [q.v.], the blind professor of 
economics at Cambridge and member of 
parliament for Brighton. In April 1807 
they were married, and in the following 
year their only child, Philippa, was born. 
Mrs. Fawcett’s marriage brought her into 
contact with the radical thinkers of the 
day, John Stuart Mill being among the 
close friends of herself and her husband. 
At Cambridge, where the Fawcetts lived 
for half the year, their circle included such 
men as (Sir) Leslie Stephen and James 
Stuart, and they were active in schemes 
for university reform, including the found¬ 
ing of colleges for women. It was in theiT 
drawing-room in 1869 that the lecture 
scheme, which later developed into 
Newnham College, was launched, and Mrs. 
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Fawcett became an active member of the 
council by which tlie college was managed, 
and took a detailed interest in its affairs 
and in those of the students. 

Owing to her husband’s blindness Mrs. 
Fawcett worked in closest co-operation 
with lvim, reading to him, summarizing 
documents, and writing speeches and 
articles, and this political training re¬ 
inforced the natural bent of her own mind, 
and deepened her interest in problems of 
political theory and economics. In 1870 
she published u little text-book, Political 
Economy for Beginners t which immediately 
became popular, was often reprinted, and 
was still in use by students at the time of 
her death. But these interests and occupa¬ 
tions did not prevent Mrs. Fawcett from 
working for women’s suffrage, which 
throughout her life seemed to her to be I 
the key question in regard to the position 
of women. In 1867 she became ft member 
of the first women’s suffrage committee, 
and in 1868 she made her first public 
speech on the subject. Thereafter she took 
a large slmre in the pioneer efforts to bring 
the question before the country. She en¬ 
countered ridicule and opposition, but was 
encouraged by the steady support of her 
husband as well as by her own convictions. 
The effort to secure to married women the 
legal right to their own property was 
another cause for which she worked hard, 
until ita success was achieved by the 
Married Women’s Property Act in 1882. 

Mrs. Fawcett’s life was a full and happy 
one. In 1884, however, its course was 
interrupted by the sudden death of her 
husband. This was a cm shin g sorrow; but 
she did not allow it to weaken her efforts 
for the causes in which they had both 
believed. She devoted herself more than 
ever to her work. The publication in 
1885 of The Mai(te7i Tribute of Modern 
Babylon by William Thomas Stead [q.v.] 
awakened her interest in the problem of 
the protection of girls, and for many years 
she took an active part in the work of the 
Vigilance Society. Blit she came to believe 
that neither this nor any other reform 
touching women would advance satis¬ 
factorily without the parliamentary vote. 
During the ’eighties and ’nineties the 
movement for women’s suffrnge made 
slow progress, but Mis. Fawcett was not 
discouraged. In 1887 she joined the liberal- 
unionist group, and became an active 
member of the women’s committee, which, 
however, she left in 1008 on the tariff 
reform issue. Between 1887 and 1805 she 
visited Ireland repeatedly, and made many 


speeches in opposition to Home Rule, be¬ 
coming known as a leading political figure 
of the day. In 1890 her daughter, Philippa, 
then a student at Newnham College, was 
placed above the senior wrangler in the 
mathematical tripos list, an achievement 
which materially advanced the cause of 
higher education for women and naturally 
gave her mother the greatest satis Paction. 
When the South African War broke out in 
1890, Mrs. Fawcett very strongly supported 
the patriotic side, and in July 1001 she was 
sent to South Africa as the leader of the 
commission of ladies to inquire into con¬ 
ditions in the concentration camps. She 
effected great reforms, but was subjected 
to bitter criticism from the pro-Boer party 
in England. 

After the War, Mrs. Fawcett resumed 
her work for women’s suffrage, and within 
a few years a revival of public interest in 
the subject was apparent. By 1905 the 
formation of the Women’s Social and Politi¬ 
cal Union (popularly known as the Suffra¬ 
gettes) with its unconventional methods 
rapidly hastened the pace. Mrs. Fawcett 
did not join the leaders of the new ‘mili¬ 
tant’ movement, Mrs. Emmeline Pauk- 
hurst [q.v.] and her daughter Christabel, 
although at first she did not altogether 
disapprove of their methods. Later, how¬ 
ever, theiT policy of sensational activity 
merged into one of positive violence, and 
she then thought it right publicly to dis¬ 
sociate herself and her constitutional or¬ 
ganisation from them. Between 1905 anil 
1914 Mrs. Fawcett’s societies grew fast in 
size and importance. She had become in 
1897 the president of a National Union of 
Women’s Suffrage Societies, which wns 
composed of independent societies in all 
parts of the country, co-operating in a 
common policy and in propaganda, and 
formed with the sole object of obtaining 
the vote for women on ‘the same terms as 
it is or may he granted to men’. This 
union became an exceedingly efficient and 
determined political force: it enrolled 
thousands of intelligent and active men 
and women, and pursued its way by lawful 
and constitutional methods, unperturbed 
by the militant activities which were 
simultaneously going on. 

Mrs. Fawcett, as the president of this 
large organization, was incessantly at 
work, talcing part in processions and 
demonstrations, speaking in all parts of 
the country, directing policy and tactics. 
The difficulties were great, owing to the 
prevailing prejudice, the organized opposi¬ 
tion, and the intricacies of the party sys- 
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tem, Through all the ups and down Mrs. write several books, including her own 
Fawcett remained wise and steadfast, and reminiscences, and she much enjoyed 
kept her followers to the paths of reason attending meetings at which she did not 
and reality. In 1014, when the European havetospenk. She found time also to listen 
War broke out, the suffrage societies, to a great deal of music, which had been 
under her leadership, suspended their pro- one of her lifelong interests. She died at 
pagnnda and devoted themselves to the her home in London 5 August 10-20 after a 
task of 4 sustaining the vital forces of the very short illness. 

nation’ ‘Let us prove ourselves worthy TIirceportraitsofDameMillicentFaw- 
of citizenship, whether our claim be rccog- cett were painted: the first, executed in 
nixed or not’, Mrs. Fawcett wrote j and 1874, showing her as a young woman with 
while the War lasted this remained their her husband, is by Ford Madox Brown, 
policy. In 191(3, however, the question of and was placed in the National Portrait 
the registration of soldiers and sailors Gallery after Henry Fawcett’s death ; the 
brought franchise matters again before second, showing her in middle life, was 
parliament, and Mrs. Fawcett strongly painted by Mrs, Annie Swynncrton, and 
urged that if any change was to be made the was bought by the nation for the Tate 
women’s claim must be considered at Gallery; the third, painted in 1027, is by 
the same time. This was admitted by the Mr. Lionel Ellis, and is at Newnham Col- 
government, and a conference, of winch lege, Cambridge. A memorial was placed 
the Speaker was chairman, was set up in Westminster Abbey in 19JS2, being 
which, in 'February 1917, recommended a added to the monument to the memory of 
limited measure of women’s suffrage. In Henry Fawcett, which stands in the chapel 
the following J unc this was passed by the of the Holy Cross. 

House of Commons, and in January’1018 [M , G Fnwcctt> whal j Remember, 1024; 

by the House of Lords. liny Slrnchey, Millicent Currelt h'mveetl, 1031; 

All through her life Mrs. Fawcett worked records of the suffrage societies; private in- 
unremittingly, She was invariably punc- formation.] H, Stluycuey, 

tual and exact, never broke engagements, 

always answered her letters, left nothing FELKIN, ELLEN THOIWFY OR OFT 
unattended to, and was eminently reason- (1800-1929), better known as Ellen 
able in ah her ways. As & speaker she was TuonmvcuoFT Fowleii, novelist, was 
clear and cogent, blit not eloquent; she born at Chapel Ash, Wolverhampton, 9 
impressed the mind rather than the emo- April 10(30. She was the elder daughter of 
tions, but her devotion to her cause and Henry Hartley Fowler, first Viscount 
her profound faith in it were plain. During Wolverhampton [q .v.], of Chapel Ash, by 
ull the vicissitudes of the longcampaign she his wife, Ellen, youngest daughter of 
never wavered in her belief tlmt women’s George Benjamin ThorncycroCt. She was 
suit rage must ultimately triumph, and educated at home for the most part, but 
she took each reverse as a call to further at the age of seventeen attended Lnlehnm 
effort. School, Middlesex, for about one year. 

After the first victory in 1918 Mrs. Faw- Until her marriage with Alfred Laurence 
cctt retired from the presidency of the Fclkin, an inspector of schools, in 1903, 
National Union, but continued to be she lived at home with her parents at 
actively interested in the many improve- Woodthornc, Wolverhampton, a House 
ments in the position of women which huilfc by her father shortly after her birth, 
followed the granting of the vote. She She spent three months in London with 
took a prominent part in the efforts to them every year. Her first publication, 
secure full equal franchise, which came in St)7igs and Sonnets (1888), was followed by 
1928, and also in the successful attempts Ferns, Crave and Gay (1801) and Ferses, 
to open the legal profession and the civil Wise or Ofhcnvisc (1895). It was not, how- 
service to women, to equalize the law as to ever, until 1898 that she won wide public 
divorce and guardianship, and to raise the commendation by her novel Concerning 
age of marriage. Isabel Carnaby . I-Icr gifts as a writer of 

In 1905 Mrs. Fawcett had been given an fiction were perceived from the iirst by 
honorary LL.D. degree by St. Andrews (Sir) William Robertson Nicoll [q.v.j, who 
University, and in 1925 slie was made encouraged her to devote herself to novel- 
D.B.E, During the last years of her life writing. Her best-known books followed 
she travelled often, visiting Palestine four one another in quick succession: A Double 
times, and going to Ceylon. She also took Thread (1899), The F cirri ngdons (1000), 
advantage of her comparative leisure to Fuel of Fire (1902), Place and Power 
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(19(1*1), and Kate of Kate Ilall (1004), the the school with electric Tells enth~cly s\t- 
lust-namcd written in collaboration with signed by himself. lie remained there 
her husband. She wrote several other until the summer of 1881. His technical 
novels find numerous short stories which knowledge up to this time, according to 
showed her talent, without attracting much his own statement, had been derived 
further public attention. Her last book mainly from The Boi/s Ptayboolc of Science 
was Signs and Wonders (1920). by John Henry Pepper [q.v.] and from 

After her marriage Mrs. Felkin lived at Edmund Atkins mV s translation of Adolphe 
Eltliam, Kent, until 1910, when she re- Ganotts Elementary Treatise on Physics. 
moved to Bournemouth, where she died In July 1881 he obtained work with 
22 June 1929, Her marriage was childless Siemens Brothers at Charlton, near Wool- 
and her husband survived her. She left wich, and assisted (Sir) William Siemens 
practically no literary remains. During [q.v.J in experiments with an electric fur- 
hcr later years failing health curtailed her mice for making steel. ‘There 1 , lie said, ‘I 
writing. While it is true that she was really got what I wanted. I was surrounded 
brought up in a Methodist household, the by dynamos find every thing electrical. I felt 
general supposition that she was a Method- entirely happy.’ While there lie attended 
ist is incorrect. She was ft member of the for a short time evening classes at Univer- 
Cliurch of England from childhood. sity College, London, where he heard lcc- 

Ellcn Tliorneycroft Fowler was a bril- lures by (Sir) Oliver Lodge, George Carey 
liant and witty conversationalist; gener- Poster, and (Sir) Alexander Kennedy 
oils, tolerant, and unaffected in every kind [q.v.]. 

of comp any. As ci novel ist, she w us a qu ict At the age ci f Buy Veen Fev va nti had made 

and fnitliful chronicler of simple society, an arc-light with the: aid of a bichromate 
Her sense of character was Imn and her battery, and in 1878, while at St. Angus- 
dialogue lively. Her place in English fiction tine’s College, he had made a dynamo, 
would have been higher had the construe- which lie afterwards improved, "it was 
tion of her novels been more vigorous constructed an the Paccinotti principle; 
and their range less narrow; but she was though, as he did not know of Paccinotti, 
a solid writer in her quiet way. the Siemens Hat-coil alternator may be 

[The Times, 24 Juno 1020; private inlbnna- considered its progenitor. In 1882 he 
tion.) E. O’BnijiN. patented it us the Ferranti alternator [see 

Engineering l December 1882]. The first 
FERRANTI, SEBASTIAN ZIANI DE Ferranti dynamo with its cureless disk 
(1804-1980), electrical engineer and in- was installed in the arches under Cannon 
ventor, horn at Liverpool 9 April 1804, Street railway station. It had an output 
was the second son of Cesar Ziani dc for its size greatly in advance of any 
Ferranti, by his wife, Juliana, daughter of existing machines, and achieved a success 
William Scott, portrait-painter, and widow which tided its inventor over hard times 
of a Polish musician, Count Szczepanow- and won him recognition among electrical 
ski. Cesar’s father, Marc Aurelio Ziani, engineers of the day. It was, however, 
who in later years added *de Ferranti’ to discovered that the idea of using a zigzag 
his name, resided in earlier life at Bologna winding, which was an essential feature of 
and afterwards became guitarist to Leo- the machine, had occurred independently 
pold I, king of the Belgians, C6sat was to Sir William Thomson (afterwards Lord 
educated on the Continent, but settled in Kelvin, q.v.). This made it necessary to 
England and established a photographic tnke out ti joint patent in 1884 for the 
art-studio in Bold Street, Liverpool. Thomson and Ferranti alternator and to 
Sebastian’s passion for invention and guarantee Thomson a minimum royalty 
machinery showed itself very early. After of £500 a year. 

a few months spent at the age of eight at In order to place his dynamo on the 
Arlon in Luxemburg, where his uncle, market Ferranti in 1882 went into a short** 
George de Ferranti, was professor of lived partnership with Alfred Thompson, 
English at the university, he was sent to an engineer, and Francis luce, a solicitor 
St. Stanislas’s School at Hampstead, kept (whose daughter lie afterwards married), 
by Mile Flon, where he remained until In 1888, assisted by luce, he started an 
the summer of 1877, when he entered the independent business at 57n Charterhouse 
Roman Catholic college of St. Augustine Square for the manufacture of electrical 
at Ramsgate. The principal, Abbot Egan, apparatus. This brought him into con- 
wiscly encouraged his taste for electrical ncxionwith the Grosvenor Gallery Electric 
experiments, and allowed him to fit up Supply Corporation, formed by Sir Coutts 
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Lindsay, the Earl of Crawford, and others, presided over by Major Francis Arthur 
to supply the tirosveuor Gallery and its Marindin, crippled Ferranti’s scheme by 
neighbourhood with electric light, using promoting the Electricity Lighting Act of 
overhead mains. Ill 1888 they installed 1888, which not only drastically reduced 
one of Ferranti’s alternators under the the area which Ferranti intended to 
Grosvenor Gallery. But Ferranti shortly supply, but also permitted the competi- 
nftenvards designed and made small trans- tion of low-power-stations with small 
formers of a greatly improved type, which initial expenses in every part of the area 
he patented in 1885. He convinced the which he already supplied. In face of tills 
directors of the superiority of his system, situation the equipment of Deptford was 
comprising dynamo, transformer, and reduced to two generators of 1,250 h.p,, 
meter, and in 1880 he was appointed though later Ferranti built a 2,000 h.p. 
engineer to the company. The meters, alternator for the station, Nevertheless, 
motors, and switches required were de- he had to solve a variety of novel prob- 
rfgncd by Ferranti as part of his ordinary lems. For main transmission he detcr- 
workt lie installed two 750 h.p. generators mined to employ a current of 10,000 volts, 
working at a pressure of 2,500 volts, and To step up the current to this voltage 
by means of five overhead circuits he pro- from the generators he built a transformer, 
vided a supply to an area extending at of which he characteristically remarked 
first from Lincoln's Inn Fields to the later/ curiously enough, it worked’. There 
Albert Gate and from It agent’s Park to were then no instruments which could 
Charing Cross, and later as fur as the City, measure so high a pressure, and he lmcl to 
where entry was barred, and well into gauge the current by joining a hundred 
Chelsea on the south-west. 100-volt lamps in a series. It was difficult 

Experience at the Grosvenor Gallery to procure cables that would carry the 
showed that it was inconvenien t to have an current, and finally, after repeated break- 
electric generating station in a crowded downs, lie designed and made his own 
area,on account of noise and dirt. Ferranti cables, employing concentric tubes of 
aimed atsupplying all London, north of the copper separated by brown paper soaked 
Thames, and he selected Deptford as more in ozokerit wax. These were made in 
suitable for a power-station because, being lengths of 20 feet, so that over 7,000 joins 
less populous, it would enable him to use were necessary in the 28 miles laid. A 
high-tension feeders without causing in- clever mechanical device brought the ends 
convenience, and because it was more of the tubes into intimate electrical con- 
accessible to sea-borne coal and provided tact. Though these cables were contrary 
river water for condensing. The London to the Board of Trade regulations, they 
Electric Supply Corporation was regis- proved satisfactory, and some were still in 
tercel on 20 August 1887 with Ferranti as use thirty-five years later. The main ideas 
chief electrician. The erection of a station, of Ferranti’s scheme were realized more 
the whole of which except the roof was than thirty years later by the London 
planned by Ferranti, was begun at Dept- Power Company, which was registered as 
for in 1888 and finished early in 1800. The in public company in August 1025 under 
station was intended to have an ultimate powers conferred by the London Elcctri- 
capacit.y of 05,000 h.p., and two genera- city Act of 1025. The companies then 
toes, each of 10,000 h.p., were designed to supplying the metropolitan area,including 
begin with. In constructing the station the London Electric Supply Corporation, 
Ferranti in fact conceived and intended to became shareholders of the London Power 
carry out the methods by which 11 ic genera- Company and were confined to distribu¬ 
tion and distribution of electricity on a tion. The Deptford (now the Hast Dept- 
largc scale have been accomplished in ford) power station was purchased by the 
recent times; but these methods were Company 1 January 1928. 
opposed to the ideas of contemporary In 1892 Ferranti gave up bis post at 
engineers, who sought to put low-power Deptford with the London Electric Supply 
generating stations in the middle of small Corporation and devoted his attention to 
areas. But in order successfully to carry his private business as a manufacturing 
out work on sucli a scale in opposition to engineer and to his inventions. His first 
prevailing expert opinion it was necessary conspicuous achievement was obtaining 
to have parliamentary powers over the the contract for lighting Portsmouth in 
area to be supplied, and these the London 1894. In a short time his reputation was 
Electric Supply Corporation laiLed to ob- European and American, and he was com- 
tain. A government committee of inquiry, polled to make repeated journeys in order 
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to supervise his plant abroach In 1890 be 
established a factory at I-lollinwood near 
Oldham in Lancashire, which became the 
head-quarters of Ferranti Limited, finally 
registered on 27 February 1905. After 
reconstruction in earlier days the firm 
made the whole range of plant required 
for electric lighting, but later it concen¬ 
trated attention on transforming and 
measuring machines* Ferranti’s own in¬ 
ventions were numerous and varied, Be¬ 
tween 1882 mul 1027' he took out 170 
patents, ranging from vacuum-pumps to 
loud-speakers and including an electro¬ 
lytic lighting arrestor for overhead wires, 
an induction furnace, afterwards devel¬ 
oped by Kjelfin, and a mercury meter 
which became one of the most successful 
products of the firm. His activities were 
not confined to electricity. From 1895 
onwards he worked on the gas-turbine, 
and in 1902 took out n patent for working 
on an isothermal expansion cycle, heat 
being supplied at stages during the expan¬ 
sion by the use of superheaters. This 
procedure, as well us same other of his 
devices, has become standard practice in 
steam-turbine work, and his method of 
reheating, to which he again called atten¬ 
tion in his James Watt lecture in 1913, 
afterwards came into extensive use. From 
1900 he was also occupied with the pro¬ 
duction of textile yarns. By new processes 
he succeeded in improving the speed of 
production and the quality of the yam 
spun by the continuous process first de¬ 
vised by Arkwright, His inventions were 
taken up by Mr. Ernest Coats, of Paisley, 
and he was still carrying on experiments 
at the time of his death. 

In 1910 Ferranti’s presidential address 
to the Institution of Electrical Engineers 
attracted much attention (Journal of the 
Institution, February 1911). It dealt with 
coal conservation, and urged that the only 
effective solution of the problems pre¬ 
sented was to convert the whole of the 
coal needed for heat and power into elec¬ 
tricity, to be distributed from large 
generating stations, and to apply elec¬ 
tricity universally for all services. Light¬ 
ing, heating, motive power foi every 
purpose, whether domestic, factory, or 
transport, was to be electrical. Thereafter 
Ferranti urged this ideal by reason and 
argument and by practical example in his 
own home, and by his contrivances for 
household distribution did much to realize 
it. Ilis idea was regarded by many as 
impracticable, but it differs little in general 
conception and even in detail from the 


‘grid 5 scheme inaugurated by the Elec¬ 
tricity Act. of 1926. 

From 1013 Ferranti resided at the Hall, 
Baslow, Derbyshire. In 1891 he became 
a member of the present Institution of 
Electrical Engineers, of which lie was 
president in 1910 and 1911. In 1912 be 
received the honorary degree of D.Sc. 
from the university of Manchester. He 
was also a member of the Institution of 
Civil and Mechanical Engineers, and he 
was elected a fellow of the Royal Society 
in 1027. He died at Zurich, after an 
operation, 13 January 1930, and was 
buried at Hampstead. Ferranti married 
in 1888 Gertrude Ruth, second daughter 
of Francis Ince, a member of the firm of 
Inglcdcw, luce, and Colt, solicitors. By 
her he bad three sons and four daughters. 
I-Ie was a man of charming personality 
and inspired with enthusiasm and affection 
those who worked with him. He was a 
pioneer in high-voltage systems and may 
be considered the originator of long-dis- 
tancc transmission of high-power electrical 
current. The full value of his work and 
ideas has hardly yet been fully appreciated. 

[The Times, 11 and 10 January 1930; Mrs. 
G. 11. Ferranti and Richard Ince, Life and 
Letters of Sebastian Ziani cle Ferranti, 1 D04 - 
Journal of Institution of Electrical En¬ 
gineers, February 1922 and November 1030; 

1 Engineer, 17 January 1930; Engineering, 17 
January 1930; Proceedings of the Institution 
of Mechanical Engineers, May 1030; Nature, 
1 and 15 February 1030; Echo, 0 December 
1891.] E. I. Carlyle. 

FERRIER, Sm DAVID (1813-1928), 
physician, the sixth child and second son 
of David Ferrier, by bis wife, Hannah, 
daughter of Alexander Bell, of Brechin, 
was born 13 January 1843 at Wood side 
near Aberdeen, where his father was in 
business. lie was sent to Aberdeen gram¬ 
mar school, proceeding thence to Aber¬ 
deen University (King’s College), where he 
read classics and philosophy and was a 
pupil of Alexander Lain [q.vj. He gradu¬ 
ated M.A. in 18(13 with first-class honours 
in classics and philosophy. In the follow¬ 
ing year he travelled on the Continent for 
six months. In 1805 he entered on the 
formal study of medicine at the university 
of Edinburgh. By the end of 1808 be 
had graduated M.B. The next two years 
Ferrier spent at Bury St. Edmunds as 
assistant to Dr. W. E. Image, a general 
practitioner there, an accomplished man, 
who came of a family well known for 
scholarship and scientific pursuits. While 
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with Image, Ferrier prepared his M,D, on monkeys, drew the further inference 
thesis which was awarded iv gold medal. In that, with lister inn precautions against 
1870 lie moved to London, and was ap- sepsis, such as he was lumself following for 
pointed lecturer on physiology at the his experiments—Lord Lister [q.v,] wag 
Middlesex Hospital school. The following his colleague at King's College—conditions 
year (1871) he began his long service with of disease in the brain could be effectively 
King’s College, London, at first as demon- dealt with surgically to an extent not 
strator of physiology, lie was successively hitherto attempted. Ferrier reiterated 
appointed assistant physician, physician, this belief; and after his Marshall Hall 
fljid consultant physician; the post of pro- oration at the College of Physicians of 
fessoc of neuropathology was specially London in 1883 (Sir) William McEwcn 
created for him in 1880; on retirement [q.v.], of Glasgow, operated in that year 
in 1008 he was made emeritus professor. for intracranial disease, and in London 
It was early in 1873, after a visit to Ills the next year (Sir) Rickman Godlee [q.v.], 
friend ami fellow graduate, Dr. (after- Listens nephew, removed a brain-turn our, 
wards Sir) James Crichton-Browne, at the the seat of which within the brain had 
West Riding Asylum, Wakefield, of which been correctly "localized 1 . Sir Charles 
Browne was then director, that Ferrier Balkince, himself distinguished in brain 
began his memorable researches on electri- surgery and versed in the history oF its 
cal excitation of the brain {Report of the development, has said with penetration 
West Riding Asylum, 1873). This work, and generosity that to Ferrier not less than 
continued at King’s College, he prosecuted to the surgeons themselves the origination 
steadily by his method of faradic stimula- of modern cerebral surgery is primarily 
tion until the brain had been explored due. One result, among others, traceable 
systematically in a series of vertebrate to Ferrier 5 s experiments oa the monkey, 
types up to and inclusive of the monkey. has therefore been the relief now widely 
Ferrier’s observations gave to the hitherto given by surgery to patients suffering 
disputed existence of ‘localization’ of from certain forms of Imim-tumouT and 
cerebral functions a solid basis of proved brain injury. The fact touches with irony 
experimental fact. This research formed one sequel to liis beneficent research, 
the subject of his Crooman lectures at the namely, his prosecution at law by anti- 
Royal Society in 1874 and 1875, os also of vivisectionists. The attack, however, 
his treatise The Functions of the Brain failed, their main accusation proving 
(1870,2nd edition 1886), which was trans- untrue. 

luted into several languages. Despite increasing claims upon him of 

The positions on the brain-surface of hospital and consulting practice, Ferrier 
excitable points evoking movements of made time to conduct experiments in the 
the limbs, face, &c., were determined by laboratory assiduously far into later life; 
Ferrier much as they are now known. He but his early work in that direction is the 
showed the combined area of these points more important. It wrought a great 
to be more extensive and the movements change in cerebral diagnosis and treat- 
elicitable through them more detailed in ment. It is difficult now to think back to 
the ape tlmn in animals less akin to man. a time when the cerebral cortex was pic- 
Hc proved that the destruction of this area tured as an uncharted sea of featureless 
produces in the ape paralysis similar to uniformity. 

that characteristic of cerebral ‘stroke’ in Ferrier was knighted in 1011, and he 
man. By continental plij T siologists, who received many academic and professional 
did not use for experiment animals so close distinctions. The Royal Society elected 
to the human type, his observations were him a fellow in 1876, and it awarded 
received for a time with much reserve. He him in I860 a royal medal. In the year 
did not himself enter into controversy following his death a lecture bearing 
willingly; but at the International Medical his name was endowed at the Society, At 
Congress held in London in 1881 he gave the Royal Society of Medicine a Ferrier 
to a large gathering of physicians and memorial library has been founded and 
others there assembled a convincing endowed. 

demonstration of his discoveries. His In figure slight and erect, genial and 
findings carried the day. The distinguished alert in bearing, the burden of years 
French physician present, J. M. Charcot, weighed lightly on Ferrier. A rellective 
exclaimed, as one of Ferricr’s animals was quietude of voice and manner went far 
led forward, ‘C’est un maladeF to veil the underlying energy which was 

Ferrier, from the experience of his work no less a part of his nature. Keenly alive to 
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men and things, and turning with enjoy¬ 
ment to classical literature, his talk had 
a charm and humour enhanced by the 
trace of Aberdeen accent. Sensitive to 
natural beauty, for his summer holidays 
he preferred the sea-coast, often Cornwall; 
it was with the seascape that he most in¬ 
dulged his love of pictures. 

Ferrier died in London, where had been 
his home for nearly sixty years, on 19 
March 1028. He married in 1871 Constance, 
daughter of Albert Crake*U Watcrlow, of 
London, and niece of Sir Sydney lied ley 
Wnterlow, first baronet [q.v.]. Lady Fer- 
ricT survived her husband, together with 
their son and daughter. 

[J Proceedings of the Royal Society, vol. ciii, 
B, 1028 (portrait)j private information; per¬ 
sonal knowledge.] C. S. SllElUUNGTON. 


FILDES, Sm (SAMUEL) LUKE (1844- 
1927), painter, was bom at Liverpool 18 
October 1844, the son of James Fildes, of 
Chester, by Jus wife, vde Fogg. Educated 
privately at Chester, he studied art suc¬ 
cessively at Warrington, at the South 
Kensington Art School, and the Royal 
Academy Schools. Towards the end of 
the ’sixties lie began practising book and 
magazine illustration, working for the 
Cornhill Magazine, Once a Week , and the 
Graphic ; to the first number of the Graphic 
he contributed in 18G9 a drawing, ‘The 
Casuals’, which anticipates the subject of 
one of his most famous pictures, painted 
five years later. Through (Sir) J.E. Millais 
Fildca was brought into contact with 
Charles Dickens, and produced the set of 
illustrations which in August 1870 ap¬ 
peared in the volume containing Dickens’s 
unfinished novel The My si try of J5du>in 
Brood . His first exhibit nt the Royal 
Academy, in 1808, was a drawing, ‘Night¬ 
fall’ ; in 1872 he exhibited for the hist time 
a picture, ‘Fair Quiet and Sweet Rest’ 
(now belonging to the Corporation of War¬ 
rington), which was followed in 1878 by 
‘Simpletons’ and in 1874 by ‘Applicants 
for admission to u, Casual Ward*. The lust 
of these was Fildes 5 s first great public 
success in the then popular anecdotal and 
melodramatic vein, which for a consider¬ 
able period he continued to exploit: the 
picture, the significance of which was 
emphasized by a quotation from Dickens, 
is now at the Royal Holloway College. 
1874 was also the year of Fildes’s marriage 
to Fanny, daughter of William Woods, of 
Warrington, and sister of the painter 
Henry Woods, R.A. (1840-1921). Fildcs’s 


brother-in-law soon afterwards settled per¬ 
manently in Venice, and as a result, l^ildes 
was brought into frequent contact with 
that city, being also to some extent in¬ 
fluenced by certain contemporary painters 
working there, notably an Austrian artist 
who at the time enjoyed a great vogue, 
Cecil von Hannon. Scenes from Venetian 
life were thenceforth for awhile frequently 
treated by Fildes alongside of those anec¬ 
dotal subjects in an English setting by 
which he had established his position us a 
popular painter. Among his pictures in 
the former category ‘An Alfresco Toilet* 
(1889; now in the Lady Lever Art Gallery, 
Fort Sunlight) was ail immense success; 
and in the latter group there should further 
be mentioned ‘The Widower’ (1876; this 
and the ‘Casual Ward*, already men¬ 
tioned, each realized £2,100 at Christie’s, 
28 April 1888); ‘The Return of the Peni¬ 
tent’ (1870); ‘The Village Wedding* 
(1888); and, Fildcs’s most widely known 
painting, ‘The Doctor’ (1801; now in the 
Tate Gallery). Meanwhile, Fildes had in 
1879 been elected A.11.A. and in 1887 
R.A., his diploma work being ‘A School 
Girl 1 , exhibited in 1888. He soon became 
an influential member of the Academy 
council; and he was also for many years 
chairman of the Arts Club. 

Tile portrait of his wife exhibited by 
Fildes at the Academy in 1887 attracted 
much attention, and gradually the artist 
was led to devote himself almost exclu¬ 
sively to portraiture, gaining a large and 
fashionable clientele. In 1901 he was com¬ 
missioned to paint a state portrait of King 
Edward VII (exhibited in 1902) followed 
by one of Queen Alexandra (exhibited in 
1905; both are in the Blue Drawing Room 
at Buckingham Palace); and in 1912 the 
task of painting a state portrait of King 
George V was also allotted to him. A 
fiuent, facile realism is characteristic of 
Fikies’s work as a portrait-painter and 
may be regarded as the keynote of his art 
generally, explaining its wide popularity 
at the time. Pictorinlly, Fildes stands for 
that average modernity of handling which 
gained ground in European painting as the 
conquests of French impressionism were 
gradually absorbed. 

Elides, who was knighted in 1006 and 
created IC.C.V.O. in 1918, died 27 Febru¬ 
ary 1927 at bis house, 11 Melbury Road, 
Kensington, built by Richard Norman 
Shaw. Ilis wife, who also practised paint¬ 
ing, and exhibited at the Academy in 1878 
and 1888, died in April 1927; they had 
four sons and two daughters. A selection 
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of Filcles’s works was exhibited at the 
Royal Academy Winter Exhibition in 
1928. 

[The Times , 28 February 1028; Algernon 
Graven, The 1 loyal Academy oj Arts , a com¬ 
plete dictionary oj contributors and their work, 
vol. ii, 1005; subsequent Royal Academy 
Exhibition Catalogues, including that of the 
Memorial Exhibition of 1928. | 

T. BoitENIUS. 

FINLAY, ROBERT BANNATYNE, 
first Viscount Finlay (1842-1929), lord 
chancellor, was bom 11 July 1842 at Ncw- 
haven, near Edinburgh, the eldest son and 
cliild in the family of eleven of William 
Finlay, F.R.C.P.E., who practised medi¬ 
cine in Ncwlmven and Trinity, by bis wife, 
Ann, daughter of Robert Eannatyne, of 
Leith. He was educated at Edinburgh 
Academy, where he became "dux', and at 
Edinburgh University, where he gradu¬ 
ated M.D. in 18G4. 

Although he left school at the nge of 
sixteen and graduated only in medicine, 
Finlay was n line classical scholar. He also 
made himself proficient in French and 
German and acquired a reading knowledge 
of Italinn and Spanish. Ilis classics he 
kept up to the end of his life. In 1924, 
when he was eighty-two years of age, lie 
delivered as president of the Scottish 
Classical Association an address in defence 
of classical education, as rich in classical 
lore as it was attractive in method. 

Finlay practised medicine for a few 
months only. lie was called to the bar by 
the Middle Temple in 1867 and took silk 
in 1882. As a Q.C. he soon came to the 
front. He ln\d at one time n large jury 
practice, appearing in many causes cSUbres, 
including at least one famous divorce case. 
Gradually, however, he gravitated to a 
weightier and less showy class of business. 
He was briefed on special occasions in the 
Admiralty and Chancery divisions, in 
patent eases, and, with increasing fre¬ 
quency, before the House of Lords and 
Privy Council. By the time he became 
solicitor-geneTal in 1895, he held n leading 
position in this class of work. 

Before a jury Finlay made no display 
of rhetoric, but he managed his case with 
excellent judgement, was effective in cross- 
examination, and made a convincing 
speech. He lost nothing by the fairness 
and courtesy which he always displayed. 
In heavier cases and before appellate tri¬ 
bunals his strength lay in the clearness and 
directness of his presentation. If a case 
called for the investigation of first prin- 
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ciplcs, he would embark on research with 
the avidity of a scholar. 

In appearance Finlay bad the advantage 
of a good stature, striking features, and 
fine, deep-set eyes. Accustomed to work 
with method and rapidity, he was able to 
avoid working late at night. lie never 
worked on Sundays, and he never worried. 
He preserved practically to the end an 
appearance of freshness and vigour which, 
in combination with a singular serenity of 
demeanour, was no unimportant clement 
in his personality. He enjoyed golf, und 
in 1903 was captain of the Royal and 
Ancient golf club at St. Andrews. 

After an unsuccessful contest in East 
Lothian in 1882, Finlay entered parlia¬ 
ment in 1885 as liberal member for the 
Inverness Burghs. lie made a well- 
reasoned speech against Mr. Gladstone’s 
Home Rule Bill, and retained his seat, as 
a liberal-unionist, in the election of 1886. 
In 1892 he was defeated, but was again 
returned in 1895 when he became solieftor- 
gencrai and was lcnightcd. In 1900, still 
sitting for the same constituency, lie 
became attorney-general, retaining this 
position until the fall of Mr. Balfour’s 
government nt the end of 1005. In the 
election o£ 1900 he was defeated. 

Between 1895 and 1905 the law officers 
of the crown, as advisers of the govern¬ 
ment, were involved to an unprecedented 
extent in matters of international law. 
Apart from minor questions, there were 
the difficulties arising in connexion with 
three important wars in which Great Brit¬ 
ain occupied the position alternately of 
neutral and belligerent, namely, the 
Spanish-Amcrican, the South African, and 
the Riisso-Japane.se wars. The last-named 
gave rise in 1904 to the famous Dogger 
Bank incident, when the Russian Baltic 
licet fired upon British trawlers in the 
North Sen. In addition there were several 
important international arbitrations: the 
Venezuelan boundary arbitration in 1899, 
in which Finlay, as solicitor-general, us- 
si steel in preparing the British case, al¬ 
though he took no part in the argument; 
the Alaska boundary arbitration in 1903 
in which, as attorney-general, he led for 
Great Britain and Canada; and, most 
interesting of all, the Venezuelan claims 
arbitration in 1003. The last mentioned 
was the first ease of importance to come 
before the recently established Permanent 
Court of Arbitration nt The Hague, and 
ten Powers were represented. In this, too, 
Finlay led for Great Britain. In 1902, ns 
lord rector of Edinburgh University, he 
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had delivered a lecture on international 
arbitration, pointing out its limitations ass 
well as its possibilities. 

'When be ceased to be attorney-general 
in 1005 Finlay returned to private work at 
the bar. Although he had been absent Lor 
ten years, be stepped immediately into an 
even larger practice than that which he 
had left when he took office. He was almost 
continuously before the House of Lords or 
Privy Council. He won a great reputation 
among Dominion lawyers, ami in 1910 was 
briefed to lead ror Canada in the Newfound¬ 
land fisheries arbitration. I-Iis opening 
speech, which occupied sixteen sittings, 
on u subject of extreme difficulty, was the 
downing effort of his career. 

Upon the formation in 1910 of Mr. 
Lloyd George’s government Finlay, who 
had re-entered parliament in 1910 as mem¬ 
ber for Edinburgh and St. Andrews uni¬ 
versities, became lord chancellor and wus 
raised to the peerage ns Baron Finlay, of 
Nairn. In the reconstructed Cabinet of 
1019 lie did not again obtain office. He 
was advanced to a viscounty on retire¬ 
ment, but received no pension: lie had 
waived the usual arrangement for one 
at the time of his appointment. Notwith¬ 
standing this, he continued for some time 
to give his services in judicial business in 
the House of Lords and Privy Council. 

In 1920 Lord Finlay became a member 
of the Permanent Court of Arbitration, 
and in 1921 one of the lirst judges of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice 
at The Hague. In spite of his years he 
possessed incomparable qualifications for 
this post. In a speech made after his death 
by M. Aivzilotti, the president of the court, 
who referred to him ns the most beloved 
and respected of its judges, stress was laid 
upon the unique combination in Finlay’s 
experience of the study and application, of 
both municipal and international law, upon 
bis knowledge of languages, and his classi¬ 
cal and literary culture. The speaker re¬ 
called how in private conversation Finlay 
bad tersely disposed of an argument heard 
in the court by an apposite citation from 
theDivina Commedia, Q uitc apart from the 
advantage to the newly established court 
of Finlay’a learning tu\d lugh character, it 
was widely recognized as being of the 
greatest value to Great Britain to have 
sent there as its first representative a 
personality of so much culture and dis¬ 
tinction. 

During the seven years of his member¬ 
ship of the court, Lord Finlay only missed 
one of the fifteen sessions held. In 1028 
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his eyes became affected with cataract, 
and the operation which he underwent for 
its removal proved too much for his 
strength. He died at his house in Kensing¬ 
ton 9 March 1920 at the age of eighty-six. 

Finlay was created G.C.M.G. in 1904 
and was sworn of the Privy Council in 
1905. 1-Ie received the honorary degree of 
LL,D. from the universities of Cambridge, 
Edinburgh, and St. Andrews. 

Finlay married in 1874 Mary (died 1911), 
daughter of Cosmo limes [q.v.|, principal 
clerk o£ session and professor of constitu¬ 
tional law and history at Edinburgh Uni¬ 
versity. He had one son, William (born 
1875), who before his father’s death had be¬ 
come a judge of the King’s Bench division, 
and who succeeded him as second viscount. 

There are portraits of Finlay by Fiddes 
Watt, in the robes of lord chancellor, in 
the benchers’ room in the Middle Temple 
(a replica is in the Peace Palace at The 
Hague); by II. T. Wells (a crayon drawing, 
1898) in tiic possession of the family; by 
Sir Hubert von Herkomcr (1008), also in 
the possession of the family; and by 
Aiitoon van Welie (painted at The Hague 
c. 1925), in the hall of the Edinburgh 
Academy. 

[The Times, 11 March 1920 ; Journal of Com¬ 
parative Legislation, vol. xvi, 1010; British 
Year Book of International Laxv > 1929; private 
information; personal knowledge.] 

S. A. T. Howlatt, 

FISHER, ANDREW (1892-1028), Aus¬ 
tralian statesman, born 29 August 1862 nt 
Crosshousc, near Kilmarnock, Ayrshire, ivas 
the second son of Robert Fisher, coal-miner 
and bee-keeper, by Ills wife, .lean Garven, 
daughter of an Ayrshire blacksmith. The 
father, described by bis neighbours as ‘like 
Carlyle, gey ill to put up with’, ruled his 
family of seven with great strictness, and 
took the boys early from school to work 
in the local mines, where in the early 
’seventies wages wctc high. The family 
savings he invested in a co-operative 
society of which be was treasurer, and the 
boys were set to study Carlyle and Emer¬ 
son in the society’s library. Andrew left 
school before he was twelve years old, and 
worked Uv tl\a mines for tlve next eleven 
years. From boyhood lie devoted bis spare 
time to the study of public affairs, and in 
1884, when Gladstone’s campaign for the 
extension of the franchise was arousing 
great excitement in southern Scotland, he 
took the clmir at a Crossliouse meeting 
which protested vehemently against the 
opposition of the House of Lords. 
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In 1885 Fisher, with one of his brothers himself, meanwhile, was fast acquiring 
and several other Crossliousc youths, mi- political wisdom from Alfred Dcftkm [q,v.|, 
grated to Queensland, where for a time he attorney-general and subsequently (1003- 
worked in the Burriim collieries, and later 1904 and 1905-1908) premier of the Com- 
became an engine-driver on the Gympie monwealth; in all matters not directly 
goldfield. At Gympie in 1901 he married affecting labour he valued highly Dcakin’s 
Margaret Jane, daughter of Henry Irvine, judgement and sought to follow it, In 
the local mine-manager. Five sons and October 1907 Watson was forced by ill 
one daughter were born of the marriage, health to resign the party-leadership, and 

The labour movement in Australia was Fislicr, succeeding him, held the party 
still inchoate in the early ’eighties, but in together in support of Deakin’s ministry 
1880 an attempt was made to send to the for a further eighteen months until the 
Queensland parliament direct representa- new federal protective tariff, giving a 
tives of labour. Fisher—already spoken of substantial preference to British imports, 
as ‘ exceptionally well read in the literature and thus establishing Deakin’s principles 
of reform, and an impressive and courage- of preferential Imperial tariffs, was sc- ■ 
ovjs personality’—plunged into the light, cured. Then the dissatisfaction among 
although his first active political campaign, labour members outgrew restraint, the 
on behalf of a Saturday half-holiday for party formally withdrew its support from 
miners, led to his being promptly ostra- the government, Deakin resigned, and on 
eised by the mine-owners. In 1893 the 13 November 1908 Fisher rather unwill- 
labour leaders determined to constitute a ingly became prime minister. Tile restive- 
political party, and Fisher became mem- ness of his party betrayed itself at once in 
her for Gympie. He lost the seat, however, a decision that the rest of the Cabinet 
in 1890 (elections in Queensland are tricn- should be chosen by the caucus, though 
xri&i); and hading re-employ meat at the Fisher insisted on deciding which depart- 
mines blocked to him, earned a little by ment each of his colleagues should ad- 
bookbinding, and soon got together enough minister. 

capital to found a labour newspaper, Gijm- Fisher’s first tenure of office was short, 
pi e Truth, which a till nourishes. At the 1800 lasting only until 2 June 1909; Dcalcin, 
elections lie regained his seat, rapidly cst ab- who for the remainder of the current ses- 
lishing himself as the most level-headed sion had kept his personal following be- 
member of the labour group, and inDcccm- hind the new ministry, during the summer 
her joined the seven-clays’ ministry of An- of 1900 was persuaded to join a fusion of 
dev son Dawson—the first labour ministry the anti-labour elements, and he took 
in Australia, and, indeed, in the world— oflicc, in coalition with (Sir) Joseph Cook, 
as secretary for railways and public works, as head of a party most of whose members 

Queensland was not, however, a favour- had always been bitterly opposed to him. 
able milieu for labour politicians; the This disgusted the electors, who at the 
squatters’ interests were still powerful, polls of April 1910 returned a strong labour 
and their memories of the 1891 strike majority and put Fisher back into power, 
made them hostile to the whole labour During the next three years Fisher was 
movement. It was Fisher’s election in able to place on the statute-book measures 
1001 to the first Commonwealth pariia- winch embodied the considered policy of 
ment as member for Wide Bay (which in- the labour party—land taxation designed 
eluded the Gympie district) that really to break up big estates and replace sheep 
opened the way for him to a political with crops; a Commonwealth bank in- 
carecr. He came to federal politics with tended to destroy the political dominance 
a reputation for high principles, sound and of the existing private banks; the readjust" 
sober thoughtfulness, and unshakable de- ment of state and federal finances in favour 
termination. His ability was at that time of the Commonwealth; and a defence 
considered mediocre, but the leader of the policy which included compulsory training 
federal labour patty, Christian Watson, for the land forces and a locally controlled 
appeared to have all the ability needed, Australian naval squadron for guarding 
and lie welcomed Fisher as an ideal second- the neighbouring seas. The defence mens- 
in-comniand. Many of the labour mem- urcs were in principle non-party; the 
bcr.s were unaccustomed to responsibility ‘fusion’ had inaugurated both the training 
and inclined to hot-headedness, and only and the squadron; but Fisher carried out 
by Watson’s tact and Fisher’s earnestness the measures with vigour, stiffened mid 
was the party gradually moulded into a extended the land training, and paid for 
reliable instrument of government. Fisher the squadron out of revenue rather than 
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by means of loans* lie also iiuuigurated 
the building of the trans-continental rail¬ 
way, and of the new capital at Canberra, 
He visited London in 1011 for King George 
V’s covmu\U<m and the Imperial confer¬ 
ences, on which occasion lie was made a 
privy councillor. In England he made his 
mark, notably by refusing, in spite of great 
pressure from British ministers, to vote for 
the eon fir mat ion of the Declaration of Lon¬ 
don (11)08-11)01))—a refusal which strength¬ 
ened the House of Lords in its decision to 
reject the Declaration; so that when the 
European War broke out Great Britain 
remained unfettered by its provisions. 

In 10113 the elections gave the liberal 
party n majority of one, but after a year 
in opposition Fisher returned to power 
(September 1014) soon after war had 
broken out in Europe. He announced that 
Australia * would stand beside Britain to 
the last man and to the last shilling’, and 
he proceeded to administer the affairs of 
the Commonwealth in this spirit, placing 
the Australian squadron at the disposal of 
the Admiralty and dispatching two divi¬ 
sions of Australian troops to Egypt and 
Gallipoli. Presently the strain of many 
years’ work without a respite began to tell 
on him; he felt that a younger and more 
vigorous man was needed to handle the 
war situation, und in 1D1G he handed over 
the premiership to his ablest colleague, 
William Morris Hughes, the attorney- 
general. He was thereupon appointed to 
the post of high commissioner of the Com¬ 
monwealth in London. The simple ad¬ 
ministrative duties to which this ollice was 
necessarily confined during the War he 
carried out adequately; but on account of 
ili-hcalth he gradually withdrew from 
active life, and in 1921 resigned the post, 
thereafter living a secluded life at Hamp¬ 
stead, where he died 22 October 1928. 

Fisher’s career is a triumph of character. 
But three of his qualities need particular 
emphasis: his personal modesty, which 
caused him for long to refuse a privy 
councillorship on the ground that Alfred 
Deakin, a much gre ater man, lmd not been 
so honoured; his exact knowledge of his 
own limitations, which led him to seek 
eagerly the advice of better-in formed men 
on. the details of any policy he was pledged 
to carry out; and his strong devotion to 
the Empire as a whole, which made him 
declare six years before the outbreak of 
war that 4 in the event of any emergency 
the resources of the Commonwealth would 
be immediately placed at tl\e disposal of the 
mother country ’. British publicists, accus- 
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turned to the vagaries of la hour leaders at 
home, found it hard to believe that Austra¬ 
lian labour could be in the best sense im¬ 
perialist: Fisher convinced them; and it 
was not till he was wholly removed from 
influence in the Commonwealth that the 
anlbBvil ish ex l re mi sis—most of them im¬ 
migrants—ventured to lift their heads in 
Australian labour circles. 

[The Australian ICnq/rlopaulifi; private irt- 
fo mi alio a ; personal knowledge.) 

A. IV. Jose. 

FITZM AURIC E,SnuW AT BMC 1)1(1801- 
1 1921), civil engineer, born 11 May 1801 at 
Cloghcrs, Tniiee, eo. Kerry, was the son 
of Dr. Hubert FiUnmuriee, of Cloghcrs, 
Tralee. At the age of ninctmi (1880) he 
began a three years' course of study under 
Professors Samuel Downing and Robert 
Crawford at Trinity College, Dublin, and 
graduated B.A. in 18812 and M.A.I. (Master 
of Engineering) in 1908. From 1888 to 
188o Fitzinauriee whs articled to Sir Ben¬ 
jamin Baker [q. v.j, and on the termination 
of his articles was engaged, until 1888, 
under Baker and Sir .Joint Fowler [q.y,] 
in the construction of the Forth Bridge 
and the approach railways on each side 
of the Forth. From 1888 until 1891 Fitz- 
mauriec was engaged on work in connexion 
with the Chigneeto ship railway (for which 
Baker and Fowler were consulting en¬ 
gineers) on the peninsula between Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick. On Ins return 
to England he superintended the renewal 
in steel of several east-iron bridges on the 
London, Brighton, and South Coast Rail¬ 
way. In 1892 he resigned his position 
under Baker and entered the service of the 
London County Council under Sir Alex¬ 
ander llie hard son Binnie [q.v.], and was 
appointed joint resident engineer with 
David Hay for the construction of the 
B lack wall Tunnel. 

In 1898 Fitzmauricc was appointed chief 
resident engineer to the Egyptian govern¬ 
ment, and was placed in charge of the 
construction of the Assuan dam, which 
was begun in that year [see Baked, Sir 
Benjamin, and GAustin, Sir William], 
He was engaged on this work tor three 
years, and in recognition of his services 
received the order of the MedjUUe (second 
class) in 1901 and the C.M.G. in the follow¬ 
ing year. 

On 13 tonic's retirement in 1901 Fit/,- 
maurice succeeded him as chief engineer 
to the London County Council* In this 
position he completed many works be¬ 
gun by his predecessor. The most im- 
808 
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portant of these was the improvement 
of the main drainage of London, which 
involved eighty-seven miles of additional 
sewers and an increase in the daily dis¬ 
charging capacity from seven hundred 
million to two thousand one hundred 
million gallons. Fitzmauvicc also carried 
out the engineering works connected with 
the Kingsway tuul Atdwych improvement 
scheme, including the tramway tunnel 
from the cmhankment to Ilolbovn. The 
reconstruction of the London tramways 
for electrical traction formed another 
important part of his work, over two 
hundred and fifty miles of single track 
being electrified under his charge. The 
new YauxhaU bridge was completed under 
his supervision, and the Holherhitlic tun¬ 
nel constructed and opened in 11)08. Other 
important works were the Woolwich pas¬ 
senger tunnel, the extension of the Thames 
embankment to the west of the Houses of 
Parliament, and the embankment of the 
river at the site of the London County 
Hall. At the end of his period of ollice in 
1012 he was knighted on the occasion of 
the laying of the foundation stone of the 
County Hall. 

When he retired Fitzmaurice became a 
partner in tiie firm of Coode, Son, & Mat¬ 
thews, which afterwards became Coode, 
Fitzmaurice, Wilson, «& Mitchell. He took 
an active part in the business of the firm, 
In 1013 he visited Australia in order to 
advise the Coinrnonwca 1th government on 
naval harbours and works. His profes¬ 
sional work also included the construc¬ 
tion of the Pmi wharves (Burma), the 
Johor Causeway, in the Malay Peninsula, 
and harbours and docks at Singapore, 
Colombo, Lagos, Kilinclini (Mombasa), 
Dover,and Peterhead. From 1922 until his 
death Fitzmaurice was associated with 
the work on the Sennur dam on the Blue 
Nile us consulting engineer [Proceedings of 
the Institution of Civil Engineers, 1925- 
1026, vol. ccxxii, 00, 100]. 

During the European War and after¬ 
wards Fitzmaurice served on numerous 
committees and commissions. From 1912 
to 1918 lie was chairman of the advisory 
committee of the Admiralty on naval 
works, from 1914 to 1910 chairman of the 
War Office committee on civilian labour 
on London defences, in 1919 chairman of 
the Treasury committee on aerodrome 
accounts, from 1917 to 1919 chairman 
of the Canal Control committee of the 
Board of Trade, and during 3 918 and 
1919 chairman of the Nile projects com¬ 
mittee of the Foreign Office. For many 


years he was an officer of the Engineers 
and Railway Staff corps, of which he was 
eoloiieL-coiumaiidmit at tlie time of his 
death. 

Fitzmnurice was admitted a student of 
the Institution of Civil Engineers in 1883, 
elected s\n associate in 1887, and became 
a member in 1893. He served on the coun¬ 
cil of that body from 1005, ami was presi¬ 
dent in the session 1910-1917. In 1919 lie 
was elected a fellow of the Royal Society. 
He was an honorary member of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers and 
of the Royal Engineers Institution, and 
an honorary fellow of the Society of 
Engineers. He received the honorary 
degree of LL.D. from the university of 
Birmingham in 1909. He married in 1911 
Ida, eldest daughter of Colonel Edward 
Dickinson, R.E., of West Lnvington Hill, 
Midhurst, Sussex, and bad two daughters. 
He died at his home, 54 Onslow Square, 
London, 17 November 1924, and was 
buried at Braokwood* 

Fitzmnurice published a book on Plate' 
Girder Railway Bridges (1895) and contri¬ 
buted to the Proceedings of the Institution 
of Civil Engineers a paper on ‘’The Nile 
Reservoir, Assuan’ (1002-1903, vol. clii, 
71) and with David Hay a paper on 
‘The Blackwall Tunnel* (1806-1897, vol. 
exxx, 50). 

[The Times, 18 November 1024; Proceed¬ 
ings of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
1002—1903, vol. clii, 124^125, 138, 151-154, 
and 1024^1025, vol. ccxix, 285,] 

E. 1. Caiilvle, 

FITZMAURICE-KELLY, JAMES 
(1857-1D28), historian of Spanish litera¬ 
ture, was born tit Glasgow 20 June 3 857, 
the eldest son of Colonel Thomas Kell}', 
then of the 40th Foot but formerly of the 
Egyptian police, by his wife, Catherine 
Filzmuuriec. Catholic and three-parts 
Irish, lie inherited sociability, wit, and 
sympathy with a profoundly Catholic 
civilization like that of Spain. From his 
French maternal grandmother he obtained 
an exact command of French and the 
discipline of French literary taste. His 
mother, who died abroad while he was still 
a boy, remained a powerful influence in 
his life; a circumstance which lie later 
acknowledged by prefixing her surname 
to his own. Educated at St. Charles’s 
College, Kensington, lie learned some 
Spanish from a school-fellow of that 
nationality, and Inter taught himself to 
read Don Quixote. At first destined for 
the priesthood, he was deterred partly 
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through the study of Pascal, although he a knight of the order of Alfonso XII In 
Tt'humMl the affectionate esteem of lending 1995. 

Calliolie.s. Some medical studies equally Fitzmaurtec-Iudly’s contributions to 
reveuled>vni\t of vocation. Literature, art, Spanish studies form three groups, 
and music exerted on him a powerful General works include the History t twice 
attraction, which was variously mani- remodelled (1U111 and 1112(1), ChtipU rs on 
tested before love of Cervantes gave him Spanish Literature (11)08), thirty-nine 
to Spain, He was in Spain in UlHo, acting articles on Spanish literature and authors 
ns tutOT to Don Ventura Misti in Jerez dc in the Encyclopwdia Brilunnica (11th 
la Frantcra uiul there formed friendships edition, 1010), The Oxford Book of Spanish 
with Juan Valera, Caspar Nunez do Arce, Verst : (1018), and Cambridge Headings in 
and other leading men of letters, Spanish Literature (1020). They brought 

Returning to London in 1880, Fit/,- into focus the great advance in Spanish 
inauriee-Kdiy began to make a name for studies made since the days of the Amevi- 
liimsclf as an authority on Spain and ns can scholar, George Ticknor, and in par- 
a reviewer for the Spectator % Alhertannn, titular the gains due to the creative 
and Pull Mali Gazette. He whs influenced criticism of Don Murcelino Mcnendez y 
by William Ernest Henley [q.v.], who was I'eluyo ; they also served us platforms for 
one of the lirst to recognize his quality. In fresh investigation. Omnivorous reading, 
1802 he made his mark on Spanish studies wide sympathy, French proportion, and 
with liis Life of Miguel dc Cervantes Suave- Irish wit made Fit/amuuiee-Kcity's His- 
dra] but it was with the issue of his lory as unique us it was convenient. Its 
History of Spanish Lileralurc , in 181)8, that accuracy caused the author to develop it 
he came to occupy ft position of authority in the direction of factual and biblio- 
in this subject, not seriously challenged graphical precision in the French rifaci- 
before his death. He was contemporary inenlo of 1018, finding an outlet for his 
with, and kept abreast of, a decisive delight in varied styles of great literature 
advance in the knowledge of Spanish in the more informal Chapters. The New 
literature; and by his friendship withM. History (1020) is a return to the simpler 
Raymond Foulch^-Delhose and Mr. Archer and more genial manner of 1808, with 
Huntington (of New York) he constituted fresh information. A second group of 
one of u triumvirate of foreign scholars in- studies is formed by miscellaneous essays, 
flucntial in guiding the new studies, For chiclly essays of revision. Fitzinauricc- 
many years Fitzmuurice-Kelly maintained Kelly did not research very deeply or 
himself by his pen; until, in 1SMM), he was evolve new theories; but he had a remark- 
chosen by the university of Liverpool as able gift for extracting from often dis- 
Vts fitst. Gilmenvr professor of Spanish hvn- proportioned and over-enthusiastic theses 
guage and literature. He held the chair what represented ft permanent gain for 
with distinction, tvrnl entered actively into knowledge, and for ascertaining in what 
the life of the university for seven years, degree it intensified enjoyment of litem- 
lu 1Q1G he accepted live Cervantes chair tucc. His devotion to Cervantes gave rise 
of Spanish language and literature at to a third group. Miguel dc Cervantes 
King’s College, London. IILs health began tSVmncdm (1018, the older Life rewritten in 
to fail in 1920, and ho retired from teach- the light of Sc nor Perez Pastor’s docu- 
ing* although continuing his literary work, meats) remains definitive. lie collabo- 
IIc died at Ins house at Sydenham 80 rated with John Ormsby in a monumental 
November 1928. He married in 1018 edition of Don Quixote (1808-1899), and 
Julia, third daughter of the Rev, William edited the English Complete Works of 
Henry Sanders, curate of St. Nicholas’s Cervantes (only the Galatea, Exemplary 
church, Nottingham, herself a gifted Span- Novels , and Bon Quixote, numbered vols, 
jsh scholar. They had no children. ii-viii) in 1901-1008. He summarized 

The value of Fitzmaurice-Kelly’s work Ccrvuntinc studies for the Year Book of 
was early recognized by learned bodies, He Modern Languages (1920) and delivered 
was elected a fellow of the British Academy tercentenary addresses before the British 
in 1900, a corresponding member of the Academy on Cervantes in England (1905) 
Spanish Academy (1895), and a member and Cervantes and Shakespeare (1910). In 
of the academy of history (Madrid, 1012), 1002 lie delivered ft Taylorian lecture at 
of biienas ktras (Barcelona, 1014), and of Oxford on Lope de Vega. A selection 
sciences (Lisbon, 1922), He was member from his delightful letters appeared in 
of council and medallist of the Hispanic the Itevue I lisp unique, vol. lxxiv, 1028. 
Society of America (1904), and was created All his principal works were translated 
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into Spanish, and serve as standards in 
Spain. 

A portrait of Fitzmauriee-ICelly, painted 
by Sir John law cry in ISOS, is in the 
National Portrait Gallery. He also figures 
in a group of some members of the faculty 
of Arts of Liverpool University, painted 
in 1017, which hangs in the stuff common- 
room of the university. 

[The Times, 1 December 1020; Manchester 
Guardian, 5 December 1023; Oliver Elton, 
A. F. G. Bell, ami Julia FilzmauvLee-Kelly in 
lhvuc Hispanique, vol. lx, 1024, containing 
bibliography; E. Alenm^c in Bulletin of Span¬ 
ish Studies, voJ. i, I024; A. Bonilla in El Debate, 
0 February 1024; B. Sun in Cano in La Nation, 
Buenos Aires, reprinted in La Civilization 
Manual y otros ensayos, 1025 ; private in forma¬ 
tion.] W. J. Entwwtlb. 

FORDHAM, SmHERBERT GEORGE 
(1854-1029), writer on cartography, the 
eldest son of Herbert Fordham, brewer, of 
Odsey, Ashwell, Hertfordshire, by his wife, 
Constantia Elizabeth, daughter of his 
uncle, Edward George Fordham, of Odsey, 
was born at Odsey 0 May 1854. Educated 
at home, at private schools, and at Univer¬ 
sity College, London, lie early showed an 
ability for scientific research, and was a 
member of the Geological Society at nine¬ 
teen and a life member of the British 
Association at twenty-one. Between 1874 
and 1892 he published several papers on 
the geology, natural history, and botany 
of Cambridgeshire and Hertfordshire, tw T o 
of which on ‘The Level of Water in Chalk 
Wells 1 (Transactions of the Hertfordshire 
Natural History Society, vol. v, 1890, vol. 
vi, 1892) have since proved useful in 
investigations into the water-supply of 
the London basin. After leaving college 
he entered the family brewery at Ashwcil, 
of which his father was managing partner; 
but in 1882 he left it, and in 1885 was called 
to the bar by the Inner Temple, joining the 
South-Eastern circuit. The legal side of 
local government soon began to interest 
him, and in 1887 he published Rural 
Municipalities and the Reform of Local 
Government , a study which showed much 
independence and originality of thought. 
When, on the death of his father in 1891, 
he went to live at the family scat at Odsey, 
lie devoted his energies to local administra¬ 
tion; and the sense of duty and sound 
understanding of rural and agricultural 
problems which he brought to the service 
of the Cambridgeshire County Council, of 
which he was chairman from 1004 to 1010, 
were rewarded with a knighthood in 1008. 


Although busy with the management of 
his estate, Fordliain soon found fresh 
material for research. In 1900 lie was 
studying old local maps and road-books 
and in 1001-1905 published Hertfordshire 
Maps; a descriptive catalogue, 1519-1900 
(Transactions, Herts. Nut. Hist. Son.). 
This was reprinted separately in 1008, 
when he completed a similar catalogue of 
Cambridgeshire maps (Commumcatioris of 
the Cambridgeshire Antiquarian Society). 
Between 1908 and 1914 he published 
several bibliographical studies of the early 
maps of both France and England, which 
were later collected as Studies in Carto- 
Biblwgraphy (1914), These studies were 
largely based on his own map collection, 
which he had increased by many purchases 
in France. During this period he found 
time also to write many articles, letters, 
and pamphlets or Cambridgeshire anti¬ 
quities, rural education, parish councils, 
and district midwifery, and took an ener¬ 
getic part in opposing the creation of a 
county borough of Cambridge. In 1918 he 
contested West Fulham as a liberal, but 
was defeated, partly owing to his opposi¬ 
tion to conscription. 

After 1920 Fordham, though active as 
a deputy lieutenant of Cambridgeshire and 
a magistrate of Cambridgeshire nnd Hert¬ 
fordshire, devoted himself more and more 
to the study of cartography, publishing a 
succession of valuable books and articles 
on the development of xoad-nmUing and 
map-making during the sixteenth, seven¬ 
teenth, and eighteenth centuries. In these 
he gathered together for the first time 
all the available information about such 
pioneer English surveyors us Christopher 
Saxton [q.v.], John Nordcn [q.v.], John 
Ogilby [q.v.], and John Cary, nnd brought 
to Light many new facts in the early history 
| of surveying, communications, geodesy, 
and economies, as well as of engraving and 
publishing, in England and France* He 
was frequently called upon to deliver 
addresses, generally illustrated by exhibits 
from his collections, to the British Associa¬ 
tion and to other learned bodies, both at 
home and in France and Belgium. These 
established his reputation as one of the 
foremost authorities in Europe on carlo- 
1 grapliy and allied subjects. They brought, 
too, what Fordham most desired, a rccog- 
| nition of the importance of historical 
geography in school and university educa¬ 
tion. Fordham presented some rare maps 
and atlases to the British Museum and to 
Cambridge University Library, and be¬ 
queathed his collection of geographical 
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works, numbering smut! 1 *1100 volumes nud 
including many rare road-books and 
ilinernrics, to the Royal Geographical 
Such-tv. 'Vo Vhe same mstiUitum he j*ivvc, 
in IH2S, the sum of£200, Lo provide a fund 
for the «ncouragenlent of carlo-biblio¬ 
graphy. 

Kurdlmm died ftt Cambridge 20 Febru¬ 
ary 1020. He married twice: first, in 1877 
Family Osier (died 1011), third daughter of 
William Blake, of South Tether ton, Somer¬ 
set, by whom he had two sons and t hree 
daughters; secondly, in 11)1-1 Ethel Maud 
Elizabeth {died 11117), daughter of the 
Rev. Thomas Brodbclt Berry and widow 
of Commander Stewart Canute >Y Kigali, 
ILN. 

Although Ford ham distributed liis ener¬ 
gies among too many interests, his publi¬ 
cations, which number some UCly in i\U> 
show a mind in many ways ahead of the 
time. Before he died he had the satis¬ 
faction of seeing research in the subject 
of cartography and earto-bihliogniphy, in 
which lie had worked as a pioneer, taken 
up by the universities ami by many 
learned societies, 

[Catalogues of the British Museum; private 
information; personal knowledge,] 

E. Lynam. 

FOIUVEST, Silt GEORGE WILLIAM 
DAVID STAUCK (1845-11)20), historian 
of India, the second son of Captain George 
Forrest, Bengal Artillery, one of the officers 
>vl\o received the V veto via Cross for the de¬ 
fence of the magazine at Delhi on II May 
1857, by his wife, Anne O’Schoncsscy, was 
born, at Nussecmbuxl, India, 8 January 
1845. His father did not long survive 
wounds received at Delhi, and the widow 
returned to England with her children. 
Her elder son, Robert Edward Trcxton 
Forrest (died 1014) entered the Public 
Works Department of India, and was the 
author of a well-known novel relating to 
tlic mutiny, entitled Eight Days. George 
Forrest was educated privately until he 
entered St. John’s College, Cambridge, as 
a pensioner in I860. He took his B.A. 
degree as twenty-third junior optime in 
the mathematical tripos of 1870, and 
thereafter rend for the bar as n member of 
the Inner Temple, contributing nt the 
same time to the Saturday Review and 
other periodicals. lie was appointed to 
the Bombay educational service in 1872, 
and was promoted to a professorship of 
mathematics in the Deccan College, Poona, 
in 1879. For many years he was a corre¬ 
spondent for 77ic Timesi and he used to 
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relate how lie sent to London the earliest 
news of the bailie (if Mai wand. 

Neither teaching, which be disliked, nor 
journalism was, however, the chief con¬ 
cern of Forrest’s many years in India, lie 
was frequently seconded for special duty, 
his first important appointment of this 
kind being as census commissi oner in 
Bombay in 1882. Two years later he 
entered upon the real work of his life. The 
publication of his iS 'elections from the 
Official Writings of Alountstuavt JCIphin- 
stonr. in 1884 was followed by his appoint¬ 
ment for work upon the records preserved 
in l he sec re lari ale of the V residency, lie 
published two series of records in 1885 and 
1887> unci in the latter year exchanged his 
post at Poona for the oimir of English his¬ 
tory in Elphinstone College, Bombay. His 
services and Lift enthusiasm were rewarded 
by the creation in 1888 of the post of 
director of records, Bombay, and a year 
later he was summoned to Calcutta to 
investigate the records of the government 
of India. There he repealed the achieve¬ 
ment of his Bombay period, for, after the 
publication of his first volume o\'Selections 
from the State Papers in the Foreign Depart* 
meat (1890), an Imperial Record Office was 
established at Calcutta, and Forrest held 
the post of director from 1891 to 1900, 
acting also as assistant secretary in the 
patents branch from 180-1- to 1000, and as 
assistant secretary to the government of 
India in 1808. lie was made C.I.E. in 1800 
and knighted in 19Ad. 

After his retirement in 1000, Forrest re¬ 
wrote and enlarged his Introductions to 
the volumes of State Tapers which he had 
edited, and published them as separate 
contributions to Indian history. In this 
way he produced his History of the Indian 
Mutiny (3 vols., 1004 and 1012), and his 
Selections from the State Papers of the 
Governors-General of India: Warren Hast¬ 
ings (2 vols-, 1910), intended as the first, 
instalment of a long series. Tlic second 
instalment dealing with the rule of Lord 
Cornwallis (2 vols., 1020) was published a 
few months after his death. He also wrote 
a biography of Lord Clive (2 vols., 1918), 
based upon his own researches on India 
and upon the manuscripts in the possession 
of the Earl of Fowls. His Life of Lord 
Roberts (1914) was the result of an intimate 
friendship with that distinguished soldier, 
who, knowing Forrest's work in India-: 
asked him, on undertaking the command 
in South Africa at the close of 1890, to 
prepare a memorandum on previous 
hostilities in that country. Forrest’s con- 
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tributions to Indian history, if sometimes 
liable to the imperfections of what was, in 
the main, pioneer work, represent a great 
advance*in the investigation of the subject 
and entitle him to remembrance both as a 
preserver and as an exponent of Indian 
history. lie used a vigorous style, and his 
narrative is often picturesque and ani¬ 
mated, Outside Indian topics, he wrote 
little, except for magazine articles on 
the Irish controversy. An Irishman on 
both sides, although never resident in 
Ireland, he held the views of a moderate 
unionist. 

For rest married in 1877 Emma Georgina, 
daughter of Thomas Vincr, of Brad held, 
Crawley, Sussex, by whom he had a son 
and a daughter. He died at Illlcy Turn 
House, Oxford, where he had resided since 
1004, 28 January 1020 and was buried at 
Iffley. 

[The Times, 20 January 1Q2G ; records of 
St. John's College, Cambridge, from Forrest's 
own entry in which the date of his birth is 
taken. In later life lie believed he was born 
in 184G. Private information; personal know¬ 
ledge.] n. s. Hait, 

FOWLER, ELLEN THORNEY- 
CROFT (1860-1020), novelist. [See Fel- 
kin, Ellen Thorne yciioft.] 

FOX, Sm FRANCIS (1814-1027), civil 
engineer, born in Paddington 20 June 
1844, was the second son of Sir Charles 
Fox (q.v.J, by his wife, Mary, second 
daughter of Joseph Brookhouse. In 1855 
he was sent to school at Cavendish House, 
Sherwood, Nottinghamshire, under the 
Rev. Thomas Gascoigne, where he re¬ 
mained until 1801. In that year he began 
his career us a partner with liia father and 
elder brother (Sir) Charles Douglas Fox 
(1840-1921) in the firm of Sir Charles Fox 
& Sons, civil and consulting engineers. 
He was brought early into a responsible 
position in consequence of a serious acci¬ 
dent which befell his father and incapaci¬ 
tated him from the more active duties of 
an engineer. From 1864 to 1807 Francis 
Fox was employed as assistant to the 
resident engineer, Edmund YYTagge, in 
widening the Pimlico railway bridge over 
the Thames to Victoria station. In 1872 
he was appointed manager of an iron-mine 
in Cleveland, Yorkshire, and in 1880 lie 
and his brother Douglas, together with 
(Sir) James Brunlccs [q.v.], were the en¬ 
gineers placed in charge of the construction 
of the Mersey tunnel, which was completed 
in 1880; Fox described the tunnel in a 


paper contributed to the Proceedings of 
the Institution of Civil Engineers [vol. 
lxxxvi, 40]. During its construction the 
British licet inadvertently anchored over 
the tunnel and was alarmed, but not 
damaged, by the blasting op orations, which 
caused the crews to be called to quarters. 

In 1882 Fox accepted an invitation to 
become engineer to the Manchester, Shef¬ 
field, and Lincolnshire Railway. One of 
the first 'works which he hud to execute 
was the erection of a swing bridge over 
the river Dee below Chestd. From 1887 
to i860 he was one of the engineers* in 
charge of the works for the Liverpool 
Overhead Railway, and from 1804 to 180(5 
he and his brother Douglas were employed 
in the construction of the Snowdon Rack 
Railway. In 1894 his firm was entrusted 
with the Rugby to Marylebonc section, of 
the Great Central Railway's extension to 
London. The first sod was cut 13 Novem¬ 
ber 1804 and the railway was opened for 
traffic 0 March 1899. Francis and Douglas 
Fox were also associated, as joint en¬ 
gineers with James H. Grcnthcad, in the 
construction of two tube railways in Lon¬ 
don, the Great Northern and City line, 
begun in 1898, and the Charing Cross, 
Goldcrs Green, and Highgate line, opened 
for traffic 22 June 1907. 

In his later years Fox was largely em¬ 
ployed in superintending the treatment 
ancl preservation of ancient buildings. For 
this purpose he made great use of the 
grouting machine invented by James H. 
Grcathcad for the purpose of filling in the 
concentric cavity between the cast-iron 
segments of the London tube railways and 
the tunnel walls. By this machine a liquid 
mixture of cement, sand, and water can 
be forced into the cracks and crevices of 
decayed masonry, which is thereby formed 
into a solid monolithic structure. The 
most important buildings thus treated by 
Fox were the cathedrals of Winchester and 
Lincoln. At Winchester not only was the 
stonework disintegrated, but the founda¬ 
tions were unsound, resting on clay, peat, 
and quicksand. After the walls had been 
grouted, the building was underpinned 
and the foundations carried down to a 
solid bed of gravel and Hints, As the con¬ 
dition of the fabric did not permit pile¬ 
driving, and as pumping would have 
drawn away the silt from beneath the 
whole cathedral, Fox adopted the in¬ 
genious plan of employing w diver to replace 
the existing substratum with concrete. 
The diver, William A. Walker, did the 
whole of the work single-handed in five 
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nnd \\ half ycurs. The work of preservation 
was begun in 11)05 and completed in 10112 
at a cast of £1 14,090. 

At Lincoln Cathedral the fomuhiMons 
were perfectly sound, but the walls wore 
greatly decayed. About the end oT 11)121 
Fox was roe | nested to collaborate with the 
consulting architect. Sir Charles Nichol- 
son, and to advise what steps should he 
taken to preservetUe stone-work > He u tlcr- 
wanls superintended the work on the avails 
of the north-west, south-west, and central 
towers as well as in the south transept. lie 
was also consulted about the repair of 
Peterborough Cathedral in 181)7, St. Paul’s 
Cathedral in 10.12, and Exeter CaLhedral 
about 1021k At St. Paul’s he personally 
explored the foundations (in diner’s dress) 
and eeitided the existence of an adjacent 
quicksand. Fox was concerned with the 
preservation of many other buildings, in¬ 
cluding the Saxon church at Corhninpton, 
Hampshire, in 1900, the church at lllctsoe, 
Bedfordshire, in 1007, the sea-wall at 
Lyme Regis, and Ashbourne church, 
Derbyshire (described by George Eliot) 
between 1012 and 1910. 

Fox was elected an associate of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers in 1870 and 
member in 1874. In 1801 he was nomi¬ 
nated by the British government as one 
of an international commission of three 
experts to report on the plans for the 
Simplon tunnel (completed in 1000); nnd 
he und his brother Douglus were associated 
for many years with Sir Charles Metcalfe 
[q.v.] in the development of South African 
railways, including the construction of the 
railway bridge over the Zambesi at the 
Victoria Falls in 1903. He was knighted 
in 1912. Fox was a man of strong evange¬ 
lical piety, and with his brother Douglas 
devoted much of his spare time to mission 
work in London from 18G7 onwards. Ilis 
eldest (laughter, Selina Fox, M.D., founded 
the Bermondsey hospital and medical 
mission in 1004?. 

From 1887 to 1893, while engaged on the 
Liverpool Overhead Railway, Fox lived at 
Mount Alyn, Rossctfc, Denbighshire. In 
1894 he removed to Alyn Bank, Wimble¬ 
don, where he died 7 January 1027, He 
was buried at Putney Vale cemetery. He 
married twice: fust, in 1899 Selina (died 
1000), third daughter of Francis Wright, 
of Osmaston Manor, Derbyshire, by whom 
he had two sons and three daughters; 
secondly, in 1901 Agnes, younger daughter 
of Henry King Horne, of Gucrrcs, Nor¬ 
mandy. 

In addition to two or three short articles 


u\d pamphlets, Fox was the author of 
f liver, R<md y and Rad (1004) mi(l Sbtij- 
Hnr.n Years of Engineering (1024). Both 
lie.se works are mainly autobiographical 
and show considerable literary ability. 

[The Times, 8 and II January 11)27; Fox’s 
writings.] H. I, CaulyiiE. 

FHAMPTON, Sm GEORGE JAMES 
(1890-1928), sculptor and craftsman, was 
bom 10 June 1800, the second son of 
dames Fnunpton, of London, by his wife 
tide Hanlield. He received his lirst artistic 
training at the Lambeth School of Art, 
under the sculptor, W. S, Frith, and 
studied between 1881 and 1887 at the 
Hoynl Academy Schools, producing all the 
while decorative and ornamental,sculpture 
for u variety of customers. His lirst exhibit 
at the Royal Academy was ‘Socrates 
teaching the people in the Agora’, which 
was shown in 1884; in 1887 ‘An Act of 
Mercy’ won for him the Academy gold 
nicdnl and travelling studentship. The 
years from 1888 to 1B01) Fnunpton spent 
in Paris studying sculpture under Antonin 
Merc id, u master of fur-reaching influence 
at the time, and also painting under 
P. A. J. Dagimn-Bonverct and Gustave 
Caurtois. His ‘Angel of Death’ gained 
him a medal at the Salon of 1889. The 
last notable work of Frampton’s earlier 
maimer is a group, ‘The Children of the 
Wolf’, contributed to the Academy ex¬ 
hibition of 1892 in plaster (in bronze, 
1893). 

At the beginning of the ’nineties, 
Fnunpton felt powerfully attracted to¬ 
wards the ‘arts and crafts’ movement, 
nnd before long took to producing works 
in which the element of craftsmanship is 
strongly accentuated nnd which largely 
belong to the category of applied art. The 
influence of contemporary French sym¬ 
bolism was also strongly felt by him, as 
witness his bas-relief ‘ Mysteriarch’ (1803), 
now in the Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool, 
which was awarded the inddaille (Vhonneur 
at the Paris exposition of 1900. Frampton 
was closely associated with the art maga¬ 
zine The Studio from its inception in 1803, 
and he contributed to it several articles on 
subjects such as enamelling, goldsmiths’ 
work, wood-carving, and polychrome 
sculpture. More particularly through The 
Studio he wielded very great influence on 
the rise of the late nineteenth-century 
style of decorative design in Germany, 
which, from the title of the magazine 
which sponsored it, has become known ns 
the JvgendstiU Peculiarly characteristic of 
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Frampton from this time onwards is the 
combination of different materials in one 
work, as, for instance, bronze and marble 
in his statue (one of his best works) of Mrs. 
Alice Owen (died 1013) for Owen’s School, 
Islington (1897), and ivory and bronze 
adorned with jewels in his bust ‘Lamia* 
( 1000 ). 

The technical excellence of Frampton’s 
work cannot, however, obscure the quali¬ 
ties of preciosity and affectation which 
characterize most of bis productions: and, 
generally speaking, they ‘date* by now 
emphatically and in the derogatory sense 
of the word. Ilis career, however, was for 
long one of unbroken and resounding suc¬ 
cess; he was elected A.lt.A. in 1804 and 
11.A. in 1902, his diploma work being a 
marble bust of the Marchioness a C Granby; 
in 1908 lie was knighted; and numerous 
other honours came to him—the honorary 
LL.D. of St. Andrew's University (1804), 
the position of master of the Art workers 1 
Guild, and president of the Royal Society 
of British Sculptors (1911-1912), and 
membership of the Fine Arts Commission 
from its foundation in 1924. 

Among Frampton’s more important 
works may be mentioned, in addition to 
those already noticed: a series of statues 
of Queen Victoria at Calcutta, Southend, 
St. Helens, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Leeds, 
and Winnipeg; in London, several public 
monuments, notably statues of Quintin 
Hogg in Langhnm Place (1906), of 4 Peter 
Pan' in Kensington Gardens (1912), and 
of Edith Cavcilin St, Martin’s Place (1920), 
the Inst being one of Frampton’s most com 
spicuous failures; in the Victoria Embank¬ 
ment wall, on the north side of Waterloo 
Bridge, a characteristic bronze bas-relief 
memorial to Sir W. S. Gilbert (1913). 
Mention should also be made of the sculp¬ 
tures in the spandrels of the main entrance 
to the Victoria and Albert Museum (1900) 
and of the two couchnnt stone lions in 
front of the new wing of the British 
Museum (1914). Among other works 
worthy of notice are the terra-cotta decora¬ 
tions of the Constitutional Club, Northum¬ 
berland Avenue, London; the sculptured 
decoration on the front of Lloyd’s Register 
in the Cil}'; the portrait-busts of King 
George V and Queen Mary in the Guild¬ 
hall ; the saints oil the clmntry of William of 
Wykeham in Winchester Cathedral; some 
figures on the spire of St. Mary’s church, 
Oxford; the figure of St. George on the 
Soutli African War memorial at Rrnlley 
College; the statue of Edward VI at 
Giggles wick School; the monument to 
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Charles Mitchell, the shipbuilder, at 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne; the sculpture 
decoration on the facade of Glasgow Art 
Gallery; and the statues of Queen Mary 
in the Victoria Memorial Hall, Calcutta, 
and Government House, Delhi, The Tate 
Gallery possesses, by Frampton, a pos¬ 
thumous bas-relief portrait in bronze of 
Charles Keene, the draughtsman. Among 
medals modelled by Frampton may be 
mentioned the City Imperial Volunteers 
medal for the Corporation of the City of 
London (1901), and the coronation medal 
of King Edward VII (1902). 

Frampton died in London 21 May 1928. 
He married in 1803 Christabel, daughter 
of George Russell Cockerell, of London, 
and had one son, the painter Meredith 
Frampton. 

A portrait of Frampton by Solomon J. 
Solomon was lent by the sitter to the 
Winter Exhibition of the Royal Academy 
in 1928. 

[The Times, 22 May 1928; H. Muthesius in 
Zeitschrijt fitr biUlende Itunsl, 1003; II, C. 
Marillicr in Dekomtive Kim si, vol, vii, 1004; 
Algernon Graves, The lloynl Academy of Arts , 
a complete dictionary of contributors and their 
zvorkSi voh iii, 1905 ; subsequent Academy 
Exhibition Catalogues,] T. Boiieniub. 

FREEMAN, JOHN (1880-1029), poet 
and critic, was born at Ralston, Middlesex, 
during a great snowstorm on 29 Januury 
1880, the elder son of John Freeman, com¬ 
mercial traveller, by his wife, Catherine 
Botham. His paternal grandfather came 
from Liddington in Wiltshire to London as 
a young man and married a Miss Mitchell, 
of Lewes, and these country origins 
counted for much in Freeman’s life and 
poetry. His great-grandfather on the 
mother’s side was a captain in a regiment 
of the Guards, and was wounded at Tala- 
vera. At the age of three an attack of 
scarlet fever left liirn with heart trouble, 
which declared itself when he began to 
grow rapidly, and was a constant danger 
in mature life. He was educated at Hack¬ 
ney. Just before his thirteenth birthday 
he left school and entered the head office 
of the Liverpool Victoria Friendly Society 
as a junior clerk. His exceptional ability 
soon showed itself and marked him out 
for promotion. He rose rapidly, and 
finally, in 1927, was made secretary and 
director, in which position he was (in the 
words of a colleague) ‘the chief executive 
oJTiccr, directing very successfully and 
efficiently the operations of a staff of over 
7,000 engaged in the business of industrial 
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and national health insurance with nmny 
millions or contracts and funds of 
rjn ,000,000’. 

In the curly years of his business life 
Freeman set about remedying the defects 
of his education, teaching himself Greek 
and reading widely and passionately in 
English literature. Ilis early loves in 
poetry were Swinburne, Coventry Pat¬ 
more, and Matthew Arnold, and of these 
Coventry Patmore made the deepest and 
most lasting impression. He married in 
1002 Gertrude, daughter of Samuel Farron, 
originally of Colchester, later of DalsUm, 
aucl her sedulous care provided the ideally 
happy home life which was the condition 
of all his work. They had two daughters. 

Freeman began to write when lie was 
about eighteen, and his life was thence¬ 
forward divided into two parts, carefully 
kept distinct so that his literary and busi¬ 
ness associates were equally ignorant of 
the other side of his activity. Among his 
earliest li terary friends were linger Ingpcn 
and Walter do la Mare. Later he did criti¬ 
cal work for the Academy during Lord 
Alfred Douglas’s editorship, and for the 
New iShifcsmmi and the London Mercury. 
An article on Patmore in the Academy 
gained him the friendship of Alice Mcyncil 
[q*v.], which he valued highly. His first 
publications in poetry were two booklets. 
Twenty Poems (1009) and Fifty Poems 
(1911), but recognition only came to him 
on the publication of Stone Trees in 1910. 
After this there followed rapidly Presage of 
Victory (1910), Memories of Childhood 
(1910), Poems New and Old (1020), Music 
(1021), The Grove (1924), Collected Poems 
(1928), nnd (posthumously) Last Poems 
(1980). Pr ince Absalom (1925) was his only 
drama, dealing with one of the biblical 
themes which constantly haunted his 
mind, Solomon ami Balkis (192G) is a 
delightful fantasy based on the Oriental 
legends of the Queen of Sheba and King 
Solomon. In prose he published The 
Modems (1916), Portrait of George Moore 
(1922), English Portraits (1024), and Her¬ 
man Melville (102G, in the ‘English Men of 
Letters' series). lie was awarded the 
Ilawthornden prize in 1020. 

This is a remarkable output of work for a 
man engaged in an exacting business life 
and at all times struggling against ill-health. 
It was only made possible by rigid system 
and unremitting self-control. He died at 
Anerlcy, London, where he had lived for 
twenty-seven years, 23 September 1029 at 
the age of forty-nine and was buried in 
the churchyard at Thu isle y, Surrey, His 
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friends subscribed to dedicate to his 
memory a field adjoining the churchyard, 
the maintenance of which was neecpLed by 
the National Trust. 

Freeman was best known to a discrimi¬ 
nating public as a poet of that Nature 
which had been for him since his childhood 
an abiding passion. Hut the range of his 
work was Tar wider than tins. In grave 
and quiet rhythms, subtly varied to match 
changing emotions horn of the immediate 
experience of life, he embodied w develop¬ 
ing philosophy bused upon a restless in¬ 
vestigation of human personality at grips 
with the issues of life and death. Ilis early 
end prevented the full realization of this 
pattern, which becomes dear when his 
work is considered as a whole, 11 is mode 
was one of lyrical meditation, expressed in 
rhythms and phrases of an unobtrusive 
beauty governed by a constant sense of 
appropriate form. In direct narrative 
verse lie was not successful, but in such 
poems as ‘The Pigeons* and ‘The Grove’, 
where the incidents were implicit in the 
lyrical situation, he did some of Ins most 
characteristic work. 

Free man’s prose showed the same char¬ 
acter in another mode. He would often 
say that modern prose was addressed 
rather to the eye than the car, and 
tended to eschew imagery. His own prac¬ 
tice was the opposite of tills. lie was 
drawn to Herman Melville by his rich 
prose and metaphysical intensity and to 
George Moore by the artistic conscience 
which ruled the development of his style. 
In his other studies lie sought always to 
discover the artistic personality of his 
subject and to express it in terms of his 
style and the development of bis work. He 
was nn admirable and discursive letter- 
writer. In appearance Freeman was tall, 
slow-moving, and grave, with large eyes 
and Full lips ; in conversation reserved, hut 
capable of eloquence, and with a constant 
shimmer of kindly humour. As host in his 
own house or as companion at n luncheon 
table or on a walking tour, those who 
knew' him best found no one to replace him. 

Reproductions of portraits by Will in in 
Rothenstein and Laura Knight are pre¬ 
fixed to Music and Collected Poems respec¬ 
tively. The original portrait by Lama 
Knight belongs to Mrs. Freeman. 

[Introduction, by J. C. Squire, to test 
Poems, 1030; Insurance Mail, 5 October 19'2I); 
private information ; personal knowledge. ^ c c 
also John Freeman's Letters ecliled by G, 
Freeman nnd Sir J. Squire, 1036.] 
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FREMANTLE, Sm EDMUND HOB- 
EllT (18i f !(f-1920), admiral, tiic fourth soil 
of Thomas Francis Fremantle, first Baron 
Cottc&loc [q.v,], by bis wife, Louisa Eliza¬ 
beth, driest daughter of Field-Marshal Sir 
George Nugent, first baronet [q.v.], was 
born in London 15 June 1880. When he 
was old enough to know his own mind he 
had no doubt as to the profession he should 
follow'. His great-grand father, Sir Thomas 
Francis Fremantle [q.v.], had been Nel¬ 
son’s friend, and he find two uncles who 
were then post-captains in the navy, so 
that he felt himself 4 bound to enter the 
n aval se r vice \ After go i u g to Mr. Tab or’ s 
school at Chctivn in Surrey, where great 
stress was laid cm punctuality find correct¬ 
ness of demeanour, he obtained a nomina¬ 
tion from the first sea lord, Sir James 
Whitley Deans Dunrlas. lie went to Ports¬ 
mouth in 1849 for his entrance examina¬ 
tion, and after a correct answer to the 
question ‘If a yard of cloth costs Is. 4d. 
how much will three yards cost?’ and a 
correctly written ‘dictation’ was told that 
he had passed ‘a very good examination*. 

Fremantle’s first appointment was to 
the Queen t 110 guns, Captain Charles Wise, 
Hying the flag of Admiral Sir William 
Parker, the ‘last of Nelson’s captains’. 
Having spent three years in the Mediter¬ 
ranean, lie came home and was appointed 
to the Sparlan frigate, 20 guns, Captain 
Sir William Ilostc, for service on the 
China station. There lie had his first taste 
of war in the Burmese War of 1852. 

The six years’ service then required to 
qualify for mate’s rank were completed by 
Fremantle in June 1855. In December of 
the same year l\c was made acting lieuten¬ 
ant, but he was not confirmed as lieutenant 
until 14 January 1857 at the age of twenty. 
Tiie Spartan's commission lasted five and 
a half years, Sir William I-Ioste remaining 
throughout in command. During this long 
service Fremantle acquired a taste for 
serious reading. ‘In my midshipman’s 
days in the Spartanl read through Gibbon, 
. . . Alison’s TJislory of Europe , Shake¬ 
speare, Byron, and many standard works; 
while James’s Noval History , over which 
I talked and argued with some of my mess¬ 
mates, became a household word with us 
... In this way many naval oUlcers of my 
day did much to make lip for defective 
early education, and I think our know¬ 
ledge of naval history w r as generally 
superior to that of our better instructed 
successors. . . .' Of these early years of 
service lie wrote; ‘If I took my lessons as 
a naval officer from the Queen , my time in 


the Spartan gave me my real sea experi¬ 
ence and I believe to a great extent formed 
my character.' 

On his return to England in 1867 Fre¬ 
mantle spent eight months on half pay. 
In July 1858 he was appointed Hag lieuten¬ 
ant to his uncle. Admiral Sir Charles 
Fremantle, who was then commanding 
the Channel squadron, and served with 
his flag in the Renown (JuIy-Oetoberl858) 
and tile Royal Albert (October 1858-Oct.o- 
hcr I860). Aft his uncle did not complete 
the full three years in command, Fre¬ 
mantle did not at once obtain liis pro¬ 
motion on hauling down the llag, but a 
fortnight later (25 October I860) he 
was appointed os fifth lieutenant to the 
Neptune in the Mediterranean, Inter com¬ 
manded by Captain (afterwards Admiral 
Sir) Geoffrey Thomas Phipps Hornby 
[q.v.]. Nine months later he obtained his 
promotion to commander (August 1861) 
and, as a necessary consequence, a long 
period of half pay. This time was not, in 
bis opinion, wasted. He agreed with what 
hift former captain,I-lornhy, had remarked, 
that, given a sound grounding on naval 
matters, a man’s mind was enlarged, and 
he became a move capable officer, through 
mixing in civil society and affairs. For 
much the same reason Fremantle favoured 
early promotion, even at the expense 
of ‘favour it is in’, for the reason that 
men who serve long in the junior ranks 
may become ‘deeply immersed in the 
routine of the service and perhaps too 
full of details’ to acquire the qualities 
more needed in a great commander than 
mere technical knowledge. This by no 
means implied that he considered tech¬ 
nical knowledge unnecessary. On the 
occasions on which lie was on half pay 
lie seized the opportunities to study > as a 
commander, steam engineering, mathe¬ 
matics, and nautical astronomy, and, as a 
captain, gunnery. lie then made the 
acquaintance of that distinguished naval 
thinker, Captain (afterwards Admiral) 
Philip Howard Colo mb [q.v.], and at¬ 
tended lectures at the Royal United Ser¬ 
vice Institution; thus he kept in touch 
with both the technique nnd the theory 
of naval science. 

The Maori War in New Zealand was in 
progress in 1864, and Fremantle, seeing 
that the commander of the Eclipse had 
been severely wounded in the lighting, 
went to London and applied for the 
vacancy. A few days later he received 
notice of his appointment and that he 
must sail by the next mail; this lie did. 
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although he hud been rather seriously spent nine mouths ou halt' pay, again 
injured in n hunting accident, and joined attending lectures and writing articles for 
his ship in New /calami in April 18(14. naval and other papers. On 15 May 1877 
The/r-V/ijwe was a 700-ton steamer, 4 guns, lie was appointed to command the Lord 
barque-rigged; Fremantle commanded her ITfirdm, ironclad, 7,800 tons, in the (!haa- 
for three years, and although he ‘saw nel squadron, hut saw little sea-service in 
little real lighting 1 in the New 'Zealand her, ns she passed into the reserve in the 
War he hud a not uneventful com mission following year. The command lasted till 
of varied and valuable experience in coin- November RVjffi, when he transferred to 
round. In 1BGG he married, nt Sydney, (lie Jnvhicihk, ironclad, 0,000 tons, one 
Barb (Tin a lingers (died 10211), eldest of the squadron in the Mediterranean 
daughter of the Hon. Robert McIntosh under Admiral Hornby, While in coin- 
Isaacs, of Sydney. They had six,sons, the maud of Unf.sc ships he saved life on two 
fourth of wiium died as a child. occasions. When leaving Plymouth Sound 

Returning home in February 1807, Fre- in June 1877 he jumped overboard alter a 
mantle was promoted to captain in April. I>03' who had fallen from aloft, and in 
Appointments for captains were few, and Alexandria harbour in February 1880, his 
he now spent no less than six years on half ship being under way, be dived off the 
pay. This was a very hard time for a bridge and rescued with great difficulty, 
married officer with scanty private means and nearly at the cost of his own life, a 
and a family of four hoys; but he lived in a man who had fallen overboard. For the 
small house of his father’s at Swanbourue, first of these acts be received the bronze 
in Buckinghamshire, and devoted ins time medal of the Royal Humane Society, and 
to local interests, to taking part in dis- for the second the Stanhope gold medal 
cussions nt the United Service Institution, for 1880, the silver medal of the Royal 
and to writing on naval subjects—occupn- Humane Society, and the gold medal of 
lion which Mind its uses in keeping me in the Shipwrecked Fishermen and Mariners’ 
touch with the service’; he observed, how- Royal Benevolent Society. In 1880 be was 
ever, that in the navy there was some awarded the gold medal of the Royal 
prejudice against officers writing to the United Service Institution for ft prize 
papers. He spent some time in 1871-1872 essay on ‘Naval Tactics’, 
at the Royal Naval College at Portsmouth, In January 1H81 Fremantle was ap- 
where he passed the examination in gun- pointed senior naval officer at Gibraltar, 
aery—an unusual thing for a captain, for There ha spent three years, ‘probably 
which he received the thnnks of the the most pleasant, service of my career’, 
Admiralty. It was not, however, until although it galled him to witness, as an o«- 
March 1873 tlmt he obtained the command looker, the transports and mcn-of-wfir on 
of the paddlc-stcamev Barracmda. their way to the war in Egypt, His next 

In May 1873 the ports in the Gold Coast ship was the Dreadnought, 10,800 tons, 
Protectorate were threatened by an which he commanded from August 1884 
Ashanti army, and the 1iarracoitla was until April 1885, when lie became rear- 
sent with a reinforcement of 100 marines admiral at the age of forty-nine: he was 
for Cape Coast Castle, where Fremantle then, with the exception of the Duke of 
found himself senior officer of a squadron Edinburgh, the youngest officer on the 
of seven small vessels, He took part in the Hag list. Fifteen months on half pay fol- 
a per at ions for the defence of Elmina, in lowed. Shortly before this time the tor- 
protecting Cape Coast Castle and Sekondi, pedo boat had made its appearance, and 
Dix Cove, and Axim, and in various affairs tv school of French naval thought, which 
on the const, including Sir Garnet Wolsc- had adherents also in England, contended 
ley’s first operations. He was severely that the days of great ships were over, 
wounded in the advance on Kumassi. In Fremantle strongly opposed this view in 
November a severe bout of fever obliged two articles on ‘Ironclads and Torpedo 
him temporarily to leave the coast to Flotillas’ and ‘Arc Ironclads Doomed?’ 
recover at St. Helena; and he finally came in the Nineteenth Century anil Blackwood's 
home in May 1874. lie was made CJ3. and Magazine respectively. Many years later 
C.M.G. in that year, and was mentioned lie maintained the same view in the coa- 
in the vote of thanks in parliament, troversy which was conducted in The 
In September 1874 Fremantle took Times in 1020-1921 between those who 
command of the Doris , frigate, 32 guns, believed that the submarine had abolished 
one of a detached squadron cruising under the ‘battleship’ and their opponents. The 
sail. Paying her off in September 1870 he problems of shipbuilding policy in relation 
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to strategical needs was, in fact, the un¬ 
ceasing study of his active mind. Ilis 
view, in 1003, was that 'we should build 
battleships of medium size, not more than 
11,000 or 12,000 tons . . . which would be 
far more useful than our 15,000 ton battle¬ 
ships’. He wrote much in these years on 
the problems of trade defence and the 
need which it imposed for extensive cruiser 
forces (‘Our Food Supply and Raw Mate¬ 
rial in War’, Fortnightly Review, February 
1003; ‘Oversea Trade in War 5 , Navy 
League, 3000). 

From August 1880 until August 1887 
Fremantle Hew his Hag on board the Agin- 
court as second in command of the Channel 
squadron, In February 1888 lie was ap¬ 
pointed to the command on the Fast India 
station, with his ling on board the Bac~ 
chanle and, later, the Boadicea. During 
his command a blockade on the East coast 
of Africa was conducted with the object 
of stamping out. the slave trade. In 
January 1800, in expectation of a rupture 
with Portugal, his command was increased 
by vessels from the Cape, Australia, and 
China, but action proved unnecessary. In 
October 1800 an expedition was prepared 
for the punishment of the Sultan of Vitu, 
in British East Africa, who had murdered 
nine Europeans. The sultan’s forces num¬ 
bered some 7,000 to 8,000 men, though 
not more than 1,500 had fire-arms. Fre¬ 
mantle’s force, consisting of 700 seamen 
and marines, 400 troops from Lomu, and 
150 Indian police, with 400 porters, 
marched against the sultun and carried 
the operation to ii successful end. In 
August of that year Fremantle was pro¬ 
moted to vice-admiral. 

In February 1892 Fremantle was 
appointed commandcr-in-chicf in China, 
dying his flag successively on board 
the Impdrieim and Centurion- He held 
the command until July 1895. During the 
Chino-Japanese War of 1894-1895 he had 
the delicate task of preventing as far as 
possible British trade with China. In June 
1896 he succeeded Admiral Sir Algernon 
Lyons as commander-in-chief at Devon- 
port, and held the post for the customary 
three years. In October 1600 he was pro¬ 
moted to admiral. On 15 June 1001, 
having reached the age limit, he retired. 
During the years between his retirement 
und his death, which took place in London 
10 February 1929, he both read and wrote 
on current naval matters. I-Iis principal 
contributions to naval literature were his 
prize essay on ‘Naval Tactics on the open 
flea with the existing types of vessels and 


weapons’ (1880), the lives of Hawke and 
Rosea wen in (Sir) John Laughton’s From 
Howard to Nelson (18D9), and an auto¬ 
biographical volume, The Navi/ as I have 
known it (1904). He was buried at Swan- 
bourne. 

A cartoon of Fremantle nppcared in 
Vanity Fair 29 November 1894. 

[Admiralty record of service; Navy Lists ; 
Sir E. II. Fremantle, The Navy as 1 have 
known it, 1904; private in fori nation.] 

II. \\\ Richmond. 

FRENCH, JOHN DENTON PINK- 
STONE, first Baud of Ypiies (1852- 
1925), field-marshal, was born 28 Septem¬ 
ber 1852 at Ripple, Kent. He was the only 
son and the youngest of the seven children 
of Commander John Tracy William 
French, R.N., J.P. and D.L, for the 
county of Kent, by his wife, Margaret, 
daughter of William Ecclcs, of Glasgow. 
Both his parents died while John French 
was still a child, so that lie was brought 
up by his sisters, who intended him to 
enter his father’s profession. To that end 
he was educated at Eastman’s Naval Aca¬ 
demy, Portsmouth, and entered II.M.S. 
Britannia in 18G0, whence he passed out 
as a midshipman in 1868. But he never 
took kindly to the sea, and hankered after 
a military career. In 1870 he therefore 
left the navy to join tiie Suffolk Artillery 
Militia, serving with that regiment until 
he succeeded in passing into the regular 
army. In 1874 he was gazetted to the 8th 
Hussars, being transferred to the 19th 
Hussars a few weeks later. 

French’s advancement proved rapid. 
After serving as adjutant for a few months 
lie was promoted captain in October 1880, 
and obtained his majority in April 1883. His 
career during theseyeursdiffered in no wise 
from that of many of his colleagues. I-Ic 
leamt to ride veil, played polo, and took 
great interest in the training of his men. 
In addition he developed a taste for books 
and showed anxiety to acquire some know¬ 
ledge of the science of war. This was the 
more noteworthy in that he subsequently 
never displayed any bent for abstract 
knowledge nor even aspired to pass into 
the Staff College. In 1881 lie had been 
appointed adjutant of the Northumber¬ 
land Hussars (yeomanry), but relinquished 
that post in September 1884 when offered 
the opportunity of going to Egypt, where 
Lord Wo be ley was organizing an expedi¬ 
tion for the relief of General Gordon, then 
besieged in Khartoum. On arrival, French, 
assumed command of the detachment of 
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theHMh IIussar.s which was alJolted Lo the troops under Sir George Stuart White 
column ol'Sir J Slowarl | rj,v.|. This [q.v.|. Almost on arrival I ic \v sis sent for* 

column crossed the Dnyinla desert from ward to assist the retirement of IMajor- 
Knrl.i to Meteinmeh. But long before General Denn Symons from Dundee to 
coming 'within sight of K hn rUnim Slew art Ladysmith, After the death of Venn 
haunt that the place had been captured Symons at Talana .Hill the command 
unci Gordon kilted. Thereupon he decided devolved on Ma jor-General Yule, who was 
to retreat by the way he had advanced, greatly assisted in his retreat by French, 
Throughout, this withdrawal French dis- The latter had succeeded in dislodging 
played courage and resource, covering the enemy from n strongly hold position 
every movement with success. During at Gland shingle on 21 October. It was 
this campaign he was present at the actions Fveneh’s first opportunity of commanding 
of Abu Klcn, Giibnt, and Mete in inch, and a force of all amis in the field, and lie was 
on one occasion was all but cut off by the highly commended for his share in the 
pursuing enemy. On return home, ufter operations. Shortly afterwards While’s 
being specially commended for his work, troops were concentrated in Ladysmith, 
lie was awarded a brevet lieutenant;- and it became obvious that a siege was in- 
colonclcy in February 1N85. evitable, so that mounted troops would find 

A Tier three years’ home service, in Sep- no employment there. French and his staff 
teniber 1888 French was promoted to the accordingly managed to escape in the Inst 
command of the lDHi Hussars. As he was train that succeeded in leaving the town, 
then thirty-six years of age and hail only French was now sent to the Cape, where 
fourteen years service to his credit he had he was confronted with a menacing sitiin- 
cvcry prospect of rising high in a proles- lion. Lord Methuen was advancing along 
sion where seniority counted for so much, the railway inwards the Orange Free State 
His Egyptian experience, together with a in ui\ endeavour to relieve Kimberley, and 
practical grasp of minor tactics, stood him encountering serious opposition. Further 
in good stead. In February 1880 he was cast, Major-General Sir William Forbes 
advanced to the rank of brevet-colonel, (hit acre jq.v.] was at tempting to prevent 
anil shortly afterwards took his regiment the disaffected Dutch from joining the 
to India, where it gained a name for Boer commandos. Between the two British 
efficiency. At the end of his period of forces lay an invading Doer column whose 
command, in the spring of 1898, French further advance must, gravely threaten 
was placed on half pay, and, in spite of Metluicn’seomnuinicntiom. French thcre- 
cnrly promise, there seemed some pros peel; upon led {ill available mounted troops to 
of his being forgotten. But the adjutant- Nnnmvpoort junction in order to check 
general, Sir Red vers Duller, mindful of any further Doer movements. While he 
French’s work in the Sudan, offered him was able to keep the enemy at bay in the 
the appointment of assistant-adjutant- region of Colcsherg, the general situation 
general at the War Office; this post he was made more difficult by the successive 
accepted in August 1895, being simulta- defeats of Methuen and Gatnere in Cape 
ncously promoted full colonel, in his new Colony and of Duller in Natal. In spite of 
employment French was occupied in the these complications French continued to 
production of a new Cavalry Manual, in work round his opponents with such success 
the formation of cavalry brigades, and that he virtually cleaved Cape Colony of 
in other reforms, long overdue, in the invaders before the arrival of Lord Roberts 
mounted branch. In May 1897 he was [q.v.] in South Africa in January 1900. 
transferred from the War Office to Canter- With his mounted troops French was 
bury in order to assume the duty of colonel next ordered by Roberts to turn the Boer 
on the staff, an appointment which carried left on the River Modder, where Methuen 
with it the command of the newly formed was facing the enemy. By forcing the 
2nd Cavalry brigade with the rank of passage of the River Riet French achieved 
brigadier-general. Eighteen months Liter this object. Then, by launching against 
he was again transferred—to the 1st the Boers two whole cavalry brigades in 
Cavalry brigade at Aldershot, a move open order at the gallop, lie cleared the 

which gave him the temporary rank of road to Kimberley, and relieved the town 
major-geneva!, on 15 February. His further movements 

The outbreak of the South African War enabled him to seize Koodoesrand Drift 
proved the great opportunity of French’s on the Orange River, thereby holding up 
career. In September 1809 he was dis- the Boer retreat from Kimberley towards 
patched to Natul to command the mounted Bloemfontein. This check resulted in the 
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surrender of 4,00013ocrs at Pimrdebcrg on 
27 February, During the subsequent ad¬ 
vance on Pret oria, French, by turning the 
Boer fron t .at Poplar Grove (7 March) and 
again at Dricfontcin (10 March), greatly 
assisted the advance, mid on la March 
Bloemfontein was occupied. But French’s 
next mawcuYics nt Knree Siding on 29 
March and at Tliaba NeJm on 28 April 
were not so conspicuously successful. After 
the fall of Pretoria on 5 June French fol¬ 
lowed up the Boers until they retreated 
over the Portuguese frontier nt Koomati 
Poort. Finally during July he carried out 
some skilful movements which led to the 
occupation of Mid del burg, and in Septem¬ 
ber he took Barberton as the result of a 
clever manoeuvre. For his noteworthy 
share in the campaign his rank of major- 
general was made substantive and he was 
created K.C.1L 

The remainder of French’s service in 
South Africa does not require detailed 
record. After losing the services of his two 
brilliant staff officers, Major (later Sir) 
Herbert Lawrence and Major (later Field- 
Marshal Earl) Haig, lie assumed command 
of the Johannesburg district in November 
1900. In June 1001 he was transferred to 
Cape Colony in order to hunt down the 
last Boer commandos active in that dis¬ 
trict. Ilis movements during these two 
years, if sadly lacking the characteristics 
of his earlier operations, were slowly 
brought to a satisfactory conclusion. In 
August 1902 he was promoted lieutenant- 
general and created It.C.M.G. 

Shortly after his return home French 
was appointed commander-in-chief at 
Aldershot, and held that post until 
November 1907. The reform c>f army- 
training on the basis of South African 
experiences was then to the fore, wliile 
the troops themselves were being re¬ 
grouped according to a new plan of 
divisional organization. French found 
himself fully occupied with these tasks ■ 
but he held very conservative views as 
to any tactical innovations in his own 
arm, the cavalry. Before vacating his 
position lie was promoted general in Feb¬ 
ruary 1007, and created G.C.V.O. A few 
months later, on leaving Aldershot, he 
was appointed inspector-general of the 
forces. In this capacity he was responsible 
for a total reform in the conduct of mili¬ 
tary manceuvres; he visited Canada ; and 
he was engaged in supervising the training 
of the higher commands of the army 
generally. In March 1912, when he was 
close on sixty years of age, he succeeded 


Field-Marshal Lord Nicholson as chief of 
I the Imperial General Staff. In June 1919 
he was promoted field-marshal. 

The principal interest in French’s tenure 
of the headship of the gcnernl staff centres 
round what is known as the Curragh inci¬ 
dent. This arose out of the declaration 
made by a number of officers stationed at 
tlic Curragh in county Kildare that they 
would resign tlieir commissions rather 
than participate in any armed coercion 
of Ulster into the acceptance of Home 
Huie for Ireland. A written pledge that 
they would not be thus employed was 
handed to the representatives of these 
officers by the secretary of state for war, 
Colonel Seely, after the document had 
been initialed by French in his capacity 
of chief of the general staff and by Sir 
Spencer Ewart in that of adjutant-general. 
The Cabinet, however, repudiated this 
undertaking, whereupon both French and 
Ewart resigned their appointments. 

It had long been an open secret that in 
the event of a European war French would 
command any British forces dispatched to 
the Continent. His appointment as com¬ 
mander-in-chief of the British Expedition¬ 
ary Force followed the declaration of war 
against Germany on 4 August 1914. On 
14 August he landed at Boulogne at the 
head of one cavalry and four infantry 
divisions. On the 21st he met General 
Lanrezac, commanding the French Fifth 
Army, which formed the extreme left of 
the French forces, and he conceived an 
antipathy for this officer which produced 
grave results. The British troops, after 
concentrating round Maubeuge, began 
moving forward in prolongation of Lan- 
rezac’s advance with a view to gaining 
touch with the Belgian forces. The British 
came into contact with the Germans near 
Mons, where French, dissatisfied with the 
information supplied by his allies, decided 
to give battle. On the morning of the 23rd 
the German First Army there attacked 
the British. The blow fell upon the II 
Corps under General Sir Horace Lockwood 
Smith-Dorrien [q.v.], who was left vir¬ 
tually unsupported by the I Corps under 
Sir Douglas Ilnig, which was on the inner 
flank. The full significance of the German 
movement then began to dawn upon 
French. On 24 August, realizing that he 
was threatened with a total envelopment 
of his left, he began to retreat, followingthe 
similar French movement. In so doing he 
allowed his army to separate, the II Corps 
retiring to the west of the forest of Mor- 
mal, the I Corps keeping to the cast of it. 
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'Flic Germans pressed forward, with the Inter; the rest continued to detrain in 
result that on 20 August Smith-DoiTioii, Flanders until the 10th, Oil the 14th the 
in view of the fat igue of his troops, and 11 l!orp» was heavily engaged at ha Bassec, 
after consulting Major-General ANenby, On the 20 lb the Germans began a series of 
then commanding the cavalry, decided to violent attacks on the Allied left that only 
contest the enemy’s advance. Smith- grew he veer as they proved to be inemudu- 
DoiTicn informed French of this decision sive. On the 22nd French reported to 
and received his written approval* The Kitchener that the enemy were ‘playing 
battle of Le Cutcau resulted, and tlie fler- their last card’. Two days inter, in spite 
man advance was effectually checked, of a grave shortage of munitions, he was 
though at the cost of severe loss in men writing that the battle was ‘practically 
and guns. Thereupon French, convinced won’. Vet the crisis was not reached until 
that the II Corps had met with disaster, the JMst in front of Ypres, where the 
motored forty miles hack to Noyon, think- Bril ish stood dunked on either side by the 
ing only of saving wlmt ho could of his French. No commander-in-chief could 
army; accordingly he prevented Haig from exorcise much influence on the course of 
going to assist Lnnrcznc when the latter such a struggle. The valour of the men 
fought ft rear-guard action at Guise on the in the ranks and the efforts of their direct 
30th, and finally informed the Cabinet of leaders could alone affect the ebb and How 
his intention of retreating south-westwards of the battle, while the French troops, 
to St. Nnwirc, regardless of his idlies’ themselves heavily engaged, lent precious 
movements. The situation grew so critical aid to their British allies, By the middle 
that Lord Kitchener, then secretary of state of November the lighting died down into 
for war, travelled to Paris, met French on 1 the comparative cpiict of trench warfare, 
September, and enjoined him to conform Throughout the winter French contin- 
to the French plan of action. French did ued in optimistic mood, maintaining that 
so, but after suggesting a stand on the he could break the German line provided 
Itivcr Manic, on the flrd, continued to he were given adequate forces and a sulli- 
retreat on the 4th and 5th, although lie cicncy of high-explosive ammunition, 
must have learnt from General Gathcm, Accordingly on 10-111 March he made his 
the governor of Paris, that the French attempt at Ncuvc Chapel le. In spile of 
armies were about to turn. an auspicious opening the effort proved 

By this time a new French Sixth Army fruitless. It had been planned on too small 
was being formed near Amiens. On 5 a scale and was inadequately supported. 
September General Joffre, the French French next combined with the Allies in 
commander-in ^-chief, gave the order for a elaborating n greater project. But before 
general attack. On the Gth French there- this could be put into effect the Germans 
upon ndvanccd northwards. On the 9th again attacked at Ypres on 22 April. The 
hCTecrossed the River Marne and entered infantry assault was preceded by the first 
a gap of thirty miles that had been allowed discharge of chlorine gas released in the 
to form between the German First and War, which drove back the French on the 
Second Armies. This threat, combined British left in wild disorder. Failing to 
with the pressure of the new French Sixth exploit this somewhat unexpected success 
Army, was really instrumental in bringing the Germans yet succeeded in placing the 
about the German retreat to the River British Hank, then commanded by Smith- 
Aisne, where they held fast to a strongly Dorricn, in jeopardy. French, now swayed 
entrenched position. French, now as opti- by alternate hope and fear, succeeded in 
mistic as he had been pessimistic before, holding his own, but subsequently vented 
and imagining the enemy to he still in his resentment on Smith-Dorricn so strong- 
retreat, ordered several attacks on the ly that the latter resigned his command on 
German line that were carried out with 0 May. The battle of Frczcnberg Ridge 
great gallantry. In spite of them, by the followed, involving severe lighting from 
15 September a stalemate resulted which the 8th to the I !lth of May, while there was 
led to a succession of attempts made by a final attack on Bellcwarde Farm on the 
both armies to outflank each other farther 24th. 

to the north-west; this, was the so-called Mcamvbilc, in compliance withiusallies’ 

‘race to the sea’. plans, French attempted to seize the 

The British Expeditionary Force was Aubcrs Ridge on 9 May, hoping thereby 
now transferred to Flanders. The first to facilitate the capture of Lille. As the 
troops left the Aisne on 1 October, and operation failed, renewed attempts were 
arrived in the region of Bethune a week made at Festubcrt from tlic 15th to the 
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27 X 11 , and, on the failure of those, yet a 
third attack was launched at Givenchy on 
15 June. In each of these French failed 
in his purpose. The attacks were delivered 
with inadequate forces, while on every 
occasion the enemy, being well prepared to 
meet the British tactics, parried the 
assault. 

At length a more ambitious plan was pu t 
forward by the French—a combined at¬ 
tack against both fronts of the great Ger¬ 
man salient in France. This time French 
was not so confident of success. Only with 
reluctance was he induced, on the grounds 
of rensons of state, to participate in the 
operation, the British share of which be¬ 
came the battle of Loos (25-28 September 
1015). This opened with a British attempt, 
under cover of a gas attack, to carry the 
Lens coal-field, a difficult area strongly 
fortified by the enemy. On the right the 
attempt at first made headway. But the 
gains could not be held. Moreover, French’s 
handling of his general reserves, composed 
of raw ‘new army’ divisions, has since 
given rise to much criticism that- may be 
regarded as justified. No real success was 
ever attained, and the fighting dragged on 
in a forlorn manner until 14 October. 

Dissatisfaction with the conduct of the 
operations in France now became more 
pronounced. French himself was begin¬ 
ning to show signs of strain. Doubts were 
being freely expressed as to his fitness to 
cope with the intellectual and physical 
exigencies imposed by modern warfare on 
the high command. It is difficult not to 
sympathize with a leader who for fourteen 
months had filled a most unenviable posi¬ 
tion to the best of his ability. At the very 
outset he had found himself involved in a 
plan of campaign which was practically 
unknown to him. The plan failed; where¬ 
upon he had been compelled to carry out 
a retreat difficult aud hazardous in the 
extreme. He did not have a fair oppor¬ 
tunity of understanding his allies; they 
did not even try to understand him; worse 
still, they underrated the quality of the 
British troops and of their leaders. Grave 
difficulties arose in the conduct of the War 
as a whole. Inadequate provision had 
been made to meet the needs of such a 
campaign. Weaknesses became evident 
even in French's own head-quarters staff. 
Nevertheless, when alL these unforeseen 
and immense obstacles are taken into 
account, the fact remains that French 
revealed defects not only of temperament 
but also of military aptitude, which must 
preclude him, in spite of his military 


qualities, from ever ranking with any of 
the great generals of the past. In par- 
ticulnr, his protracted quarrel with Sir 
Horace Smith-Dorrien, and its grave 
sequel, together with the eventual pub¬ 
lication of its details in an ill-judged 
book, 1914 (1910), can only be regarded 
as deplorable. 

On 4 December 1915 French resigned his 
position as commander-in-chief, being suc¬ 
ceeded on 19 December by his former staff- 
officer, Sir Douglas Haig. I-Ic had received 
the Order of Merit in December 1914; in 
January 1916 he was created Viscount 
French of Yprcs and of High Lake, county 
Roscommon, and appointed commander- 
in-eliicf of the Home Forces. The constitu¬ 
tion of this office was urgently needed, 
since the high command of all troops in 
the United Kingdom had so far been 
vested in the War Office, while the train¬ 
ing of troops for overseas required much 
closer supervision and simplification than 
was thus possible. In this new capacity 
French achieved satisfactory results. More 
difficult was the protection of Great Britain 
against the air attacks which were threat¬ 
ening to impede the flow of munitions to the 
armies overseas. This complicated prob¬ 
lem was assigned to French in the spring 
of 1916 and finally solved by the organiza¬ 
tion of special staffs and troops to deal 
with the raiders, so that by October 1910 
the menace of the enemy's attacks l>y 
Zeppelin air-ships hod been effectively 
countered. But during the summer and 
autumn of 1017 a series of hostile aero¬ 
plane raids revived the danger in a more 
acute form. Thanks to the vigorous efforts 
of the British aviation and anti-aircraft 
services these attacks were also overcome 
and French's task was thus achieved. No 
other enemy activity, save a few insignifi¬ 
cant coastal bombardments, disturbed the 
United Kingdom down to the close of 
the War. French’s reorganization of the 
system of home defence, whereby any 
possible enemy landings w r crc to be re¬ 
sisted on the spot, was consequently never 
put to the test. 

In Ireland, however, a situation of real 
gravity arose at Faster 1910, when the 
Sinn Fein party rose in arms in Dublin 
(24 April), seized certain points of the 
city, and proclaimed a republic. Fighting 
ensued, and French dispatched two Terri¬ 
torial divisions to Dublin. He also ap¬ 
pointed General Sir John Maxwell [q.vj 
to be commandcr-in-chief in Ireland. 
Within a short time the Rebellion was 
crushed and certain of its leaders shot 
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after Iriul by court-marLinl. lint Ireland 
remained n hotbed of acute discontent 
and a source ol" considerable anxiety until 
long after the end of the War. 

In May 11)18 French was appointed 
lord-lieutenant of Ireland, It was then 
thought that his Irish extraction and 
military reputation might win for him 
both respect and obedience among the 
Irish. As a result of the Irish Convention, 
which lmd just concluded its labours, it 
was still imagined that Ireland might 
accept some form of conscription in return 
for the grant of I Lome Rule. All such hopes 
were doomed to speedy disappointment. 
French next attempted to raise 50,000 
voluntary recruits, but scarcely 10,000 
could be obtained. Matters went from bad 
to worse, until the country could only be 
governed by military authority based on 
special regulations for the restoration of 
order. Nevertheless, the troops, supported 
by the Irish Constabulary and assisted by 
newly formed auxiliary police units, were 
hampered by restrictions of every kind. 
The struggle degenerated into a campaign 
of aggression and punishment, of outrages 
and of reprisals. In December 1911) a 
serious attempt was made on French’s life, 
when a bomb and a volley of shots were 
aimed at the cortege of cars in which he 
travelled. French escaped unharmed, but 
his position only gresv more unsatisfactory 
with the lapse of time. As a soldier there 
was no opening for him to command; as 
an administrator he was never able to 
enforce the Jaw. On 80 April 1021 lie 
resigned his post, alter the passing of the 
Government of Ireland Act, which by 
its nature entailed a change of viceroy. 
French thereupon retired into private life, 
and was created Earl of Ypres for his 
services in June 1922. Thereafter much of 
his time was spent in France, mainly in 
Paxis, until in August 1023 he was ap¬ 
pointed captain of Deal Castle by the lord 
w'axden of the Cinque Ports. There lie 
decided to make his home, and there he 
died, after a severe operation, on 22 May 
1025. 

French married in 1880 Eleanorn, 
daughter of Richard William Sclhy- 
Lowndcs, of Elmers, Blctchley, Bucking¬ 
hamshire. He had two sons and one 
daughter; both his sons served in the 
European War. He -was succeeded ns 
second earl by his elder son, John Richard 
Lowndes (born 1881), who had retired 
from the Royal Artillery some years before 
the War, as the result of a hunting acci¬ 
dent. 


French figures in the picture 4 Some 
General Oilierrs of the Great War’ by 
J. S. Sargent, which is hung in the 
National Portrait Gallery. A portrait of 
him by J. St. H. Lander belongs to the 
Cavalry Club, Piccadilly. A cartoon ap¬ 
peared in J 'unity Fair 12 July 1000. There 
is a monument to him in the rebuilt 
cathedral at Ypres and n memorial tablet 
in Canterbury Cathedral. 

[The Times, 23 May 1025; .Sir J. E. Ed¬ 
monds, (OJlUiinl) History of the drool ]V/ir. 
Military Operations, France (tail Hetyium, 
tttN—lltlS, 1022-102H; Ed\viml Ciemld 
French, Field-Marshal Lord French, 10111 ; 
Lord French, 10 If, 10 J 0 ; E. L. Spiers, Liaison, 
11)30; personal knowledge.J 

II. Dii WatteVU.LE. 

FROWDE, HENRY (1811-1027), pub¬ 
lisher, was born at Southsen 8 February 
18-il, theson of .James Frowde, who came of 
an old Devonshire family said to have some 
connexion with James Anthony Froude, 
by his wife, Catherine Bnmscombe, of 
Kings bridge, Devon. He began work at 
the age of sixteen, and after holding vari¬ 
ous posts in bookselling and publishing 
firms in London, and dually that of 
manager of the London Bible Warehouse, 
in February 1874- was offered and accepted 
the management of the London office of 
the Oxford University Press. In 1883 he 
look over the publication of all Clarendon 
Press books, and was formally entitled 
’ Publisher to the Un i versify of Oxford \ He 
retired from this position in March 1013. 
Frowde’s administration was marked by 
the publication on 17 May 1881 of the 
Revised New Testament, and the distri¬ 
bution, by a small staff in cramped 
premises, of over a million copies in one 
day—an achievement which was repeated 
in 1885 with the complete Revised Bible; 
by the discovery and use of Oxford India 
paper, the first "book issued on this paper 
being a Bible in August 1875; and by a 
general expansion of the business of the 
Press. lie was given the honorary degree 
of ALA. by the university of Oxford in 
1807. 

Frowde married in 1874 Alary Blanche 
Foster, daughter of Joel Foster Earle, and 
had three daughters and a son who died ns 
a child. He died at Croydon 3 March 1027. 

[Tin Times, 4 March 1027; personal know¬ 
ledge.] II. S. iMili'ohd. 

FRY, THOMAS CHARLES (1840- 
1930), schoolmaster and dean of Lincoln, 
was born at Forest Hill, Sydenham, 10 
824 
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April 1845, the only son and 3 /oungcst 
child of Peter Samuel Fry, solicitor, by 
liis wife, Katherine Eliza Ann, daughter 
of the Rev. Jolm Charles Williams. Ilis 
grandfather, the Rev. Thomas Fry, of 
Axbriclge, was a fellow of Lincoln College, 
Oxford, and rector of Emberton, Bucking¬ 
hamshire. Fry was educated at Bedford 
grammar school, and at Pembroke College, 
Cambridge, where he gained a scholarship, 
and obtained a second class in the classical 
tripos of 1808. After two years at Durham 
School as assistant master, he was ap¬ 
pointed an assistant master at Cheltenham 
College, and was ordained deacon in 1871 
and priest in 1878. In 1883 lie was ap¬ 
pointed headmaster of Omidlc School, but 
in the following year, owing to a serious 
illness, he resigned, under doctors’ orders, 
and went to the Riviera. In 1880 he took 
charge of the parish of Wyke Regis, 
Dorset. 

In 1887 Fry was appointed headmaster 
of Berkh am stead School. lie proved him¬ 
self n great headmaster. By his initiative 
the school was provided witli modern 
equipment, additional class-rooms, a new 
hall, and a beautiful chapel, to which lie 
and bis wife contributed generously. He 
inspired liis staff with Ins own enthusiasm, 
and, although a strict disciplinarian, he 
won the esteem of the boys by his devotion 
and singleness of aim. The educational 
standard was raised, the numbers grew, 
and the school which he liad found as a 
country grammar school attained a recog¬ 
nized position among the public schools of 
the country. 

A man of wide interests, Fry did not 
confine himself to the routine of school 
work. A radical in politics and a liberal 
high churchman, he threw himself with 
unbounded energy into the task of pre¬ 
senting the Church’s spiritual and social 
message to the age. In sermons and in 
addresses at meetings and Church con¬ 
gresses lie delivered his mind on such ques¬ 
tions as the drink traffic, purity, the 
sanctity of marriage, the housing question, 
and economic and industrial problems, 
with impassioned earnestness, entire fear¬ 
lessness, and at times with biting severity. 
He was one of the pioneers in the work of 
the Christian Social Union, and also chair¬ 
man of the Church Reform League. 

In 1010 Fry was appointed dean of Lin¬ 
coln. Here he played a conspicuous part 
in the life of the city and of the diocese, 
ntid showed a keen interest in adult, no less 
than in elementary and secondary educa¬ 
tion. The Workers’ Educational Associa¬ 


tion found in him ready sympathy and 
active help, tmd his addresses to working 
men, school teachers, and others were 
illumined by striking epigrams and flashes 
of humour. His colleagues in the chapter 
found him at first somewhat of the school¬ 
master, but soon recognized his singleness 
of purpose and devotion to the cathedral 
and all that affected its life and worship. 
The greatest test of Fry’s powers came in 
1021 , when the fabric of the cathedral was 
found to be in serious danger. To the task 
of restoration he brought gifts of imagina¬ 
tion and good business capacity, and soon 
enlisted the interest not only of England 
but of the British Colonics and the United 
States of America. Twice lie crossed the 
Atlantic on visits to Canada and the 
United States to collect funds, His third 
and Inst visit overseas, in his eighty-fourth 
year in 1921), to South America, was cut 
short by illness, and he was brought back 
to England, and died at the deanery at 
Lincoln 10 February 1030. He liad raised 
nearly £ 100,000 for the cathedral restora¬ 
tion fund. Although his task was not 
actually completed, it was due to his 
heroic efforts that the fabric had been 
saved. 

Fry’s chief recreations were fishing and 
climbing, and he was a member of the 
Alpine Club. He was a great traveller and 
liad a facility in acquiring foreign lan¬ 
guages. He married in 1876 Julia Isabella 
(died 1028), third daughter of Edward 
Greene, of Nether Hall, Bury St. Edmunds, 
member of parliament for that place from 
18G5 to 18S5, and had two sons. 

[The Times t 11 February 1030; priva te in¬ 
formation; personal knowledge.] 

J. 11. Shawuky. 

FURNEAUX, WILLIAM MOR- 
DAUNT (184-8—1923), schoolmaster and 
dean of Winchester, was the eldest son of 
the Rev. William Duckworth Furneaux, 
by his wife, Louisa, eldest daughter of 
William Dickins, of Cherrington, Warwick¬ 
shire. His father, who owned a family 
estate at Swilly, Devonshire, was rector of 
Berkeley, Somerset, from I860 until his 
death in 1874, William Mordaunt Fur- 
I neftux was born at Walton D’Eiville, a 
village near Stratford-on-Avon, of which 
his father was then perpetual curate, 29 
July 1848. When be was ten years old lie 
was sent to St. Peter’s College, Radley, of 
which Dr. William Sewell [q.v.] was wnr- 
den. In 1801, possibly because the future 
I of Radley was somewhat uncertain, he 
was transferred to Marlborough College, 
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where lie Imd a successful school career 
under Dr. George Granville Uiwtley [q.v.], 
afterwards dean of Westminster. He was 
a junior scholar in 1802, and Colton scholar 
and an exhibitioner in 1807. He was also 
in the school football team for two seasons. 
He went up to Oxford as a scholar of 
Corpus Christi College in 1808. He ob¬ 
tained n first class in classical modern lions 
in 1870, being in the same year proxiuie 
accessit for the Hertford scholarship, and 
graduated in 1872 with a first class in 
literac humuniarcs. 

On leaving Oxford Furneaux accepted 
an assistant mastership at Clifton College. 
He remained there only two years, return¬ 
ing in 1874 to his old school, Marlborough, 
of which Dr. Frederic William Farrar [q.v.'| 
had become headmaster. lie was or¬ 
dained deacon in 1874 and priest in 1875, 
At Marl borough he remained for eight 
years, until in 1882 , at the age of tidi ly- 
four, lie was appointed headmaster of 
Hep ton School. 

At 11 opt on fox eighteen years Furneaux 
did excellent work, and proved an admir¬ 
able hcudmnsler. His business capacity 
was considerable and enabled him to over¬ 
come the financial and other difficulties 
which at the date of his appointment con¬ 
fronted the school. By judicious negotia¬ 
tion lie obtained a secure tenure of the 
land which it occupied, and this point 
having been settled, lie added to the 
advantages of the school by many new 
buildings. Chief among these was the hall 
erected by subscription ns a memorial to 
Dr. Steuart Adolphus Pears [q.v.], head¬ 
master from 1854 to 1874. who had raised 
the ancient foundation of ttepton to its 
present public-school status. The block of 
buildings, consisting of a large speech- 
room with class-rooms underneath, was 
completed and opened in the summer of 
1880. In other departments of the school 
life Furneaux was equally effective. A 
vigorous and inspiring teacher, he infected 
his pupils with much of his own enthusiasm 
for both classical and English literature. 

Furneaux resigned the headmastership 
of Bepton in 1G00, and in 1008 he was 
appointed dean of Winchester, an olTlce 
which he held for sixteen years, His term 
as dean will be remembered chiefly for the 
successful renovation of the foundations of 
WinehesterCathedral. In 1005 it whs fann<l 
that the subsidence of the fabric had become 
so serious that, unless measures were taken 
at once to arrest it, the building was in 
danger of collapse. The magnitude of the 
necessary operations was such that doubts 
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were expressed whether the saving of the 
rubric would be possible* or was worth at¬ 
tempting. The dean, however, laboured 
unceasingly to raise tlie necessary funds. 
The final accomplishment of the restoration 
limy fairly be described us due to his energy 
and perseverance. After seven years the 
new foundations were completed in 1012 
at a cost of £ 120,000 [see Fox, Sir Francis]. 

Furneaux retired from the deanery in 

1010 . He was an honorary canon of South- 
well Cathedral from 1801 to 100 ], and the 
bambelh degree of D.D. was conferred on 
him in 1008. He acted as examining chap¬ 
lain successively to the bishops of South- 
well and Winchester. His writings include 
A Commentary an the Acts of the. A)miles 
( 1012 ). He married in 1877 Caroline Oc- 
luvui, youngest daughter of Joseph Mor- 
liiner, of Weymouth, and had three 
daughters, llis wife died in 1004, shortly 
after his appointment to Winchester. Fur- 
nenux died at White Cottage, New Milton, 
10 April 1028. 

[The Times t 11 April 1028; personal know¬ 
ledge.] A, CocmiAKi;, 

FURNISS, HARRY (1854-1025), cari¬ 
caturist and illustrator, was born at Wex¬ 
ford 211 March 1854, the youngest son of 
James Furniss, civil engineer, by his second 
wife, Isabella Cornelia, daughter of linens 
Mackenzie [q.v.], topographer, of New¬ 
castle-upon-Tyne. .Tames Furniss came 
from Hfithcrsage, Derbyshire, and had 
settled in Ireland in the practice of his 
profession. Although his parents were not 
Wcslcyans, Harry Furniss was educated at 
the Wesleyan Conncxional School (after¬ 
wards the A Vcsl cyan College), St, Stephen's 
Green, Dublin, to which city his family line! 
moved in 1884. His talent as a draughts¬ 
man showed itself at a very early age, and 
while still at school he produced in manu¬ 
script a monthly magazine called ‘The 
Schoolboy’s Punch*, His several expe¬ 
riences of formal instruction in drawing 
were short, and gave him nothing of value; 
he was essentially self-taught, and by the 
time he liad reached the age of seventeen 
was already busily contributing to Zozimus 
(the Dublin 1 Punch*) and illustrating books 
of varied character. 

In the summer of 1878 Furniss went to 
London. lie received his first commission 
from Miss Florence Marry at [q.v.], then 
editor of London Society ; and lie rapidly 
made his way ns a caricaturist and illus¬ 
trator. Within a year he was contributing 
regularly to the Illustrated Sporting mid 
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Dramatic News ; in 187(5 he joined the staff 
of the Illustrated London News ; and on 30 
October 1880 his first sketch appeared in 
Punch. In the following year (Sir) Henry 
Lucy [q.v.], who, as ‘Toby, 1VI.1V, had 
just taken over Punch's ‘Essence of Par¬ 
liament*, chose Kumiss as his illustrator. 
Furniss’s parliamentary sketches proved 
a welcome innovation, giving the public 
rapid impressions of the interior life of 
St. Stephen’s; and in 1884 the seal was 
set on bis success by Ids being ‘called to 
the Table’ at the Punch office. lie re¬ 
mained a member of the staff of that jour¬ 
nal until March 1804, when he resigned in 
order to take up other work. 

Cartoons and caricatures, however, 
formed but a part of Furniss’s enormous 
activity. In 1887, after three years’ work 
in secret, he gave an amusing exhibition 
at the Gainsborough Gallery, Bond Street, 
of eighty-seven large monochrome works 
parodying the styles and subjects of lead¬ 
ing exhibitors at Burlington House. In 
1888 he travelled through England on 
the first of many successful lecture-tours 
which, in the ‘Humours of parliament' 
series (1801), became exercises in mimicry 
and entertainment. In 1B89 he began 1 
a long association with Lewis Carroll 
(Charles Lutwidge Dodgson, q.v.) by 
illustrating Sylvie and Bruno, ltoyal 
Academy Antics (1800), which he both 
wrote and illustrated, was an historical 
sketch ami a far from temperate indict¬ 
ment of that institution. In 1802 he paid 
the first of several visits to the United 
States. In 1804 he embarked on a big 
journalistic venture—the publication of a 
threepenny humorous weekly paper, Lika 
JokOj of which 140,000 copies were sold on 
the first day. Next year he merged this 
with William Waldorf Astor’s Pall Mall 
Budget, which he renamed the New Budget 
and conducted from April to October 
1895, when heavy commitments on the 
advertising side forced him to ccasc pub¬ 
lication. 

For another thirty years Furniss main¬ 
tained an untiring and prolific output as 
a cartoonist, illustrator, journalist, author, 
and lecturer. His parliamentary illustra¬ 
tions for the Daily News (181)0) were a 
novel feature in daily journalism* In 1912, 
at the age of fifty-eight, lie took up with 
zest the new art of the cinematograph, 
working for Thomas Alva Edison in New 
York as a writer, actor, and producer, 
transferring his activities to London in 
1013, and writing Our Lady Cinema (his 
hopes and plans for the craft) in 1914. 


Shortly before this two of his most notable 
works as an illustrator had appeared— 
complete editions of Dickens (1910) and 
of Thackeray (1911). Ten years before 
(1901) be had begun a scries of books of 
reminiscences and anecdotes with Con¬ 
fessions of a Caricaturist. He wrote, among 
other books, several manuals of instruction 
in drawing, u novel, Poverty flay (1905), 
and studies (illustrated by himself) of 
Some Victorian Women (1922) and >S’o77ic 
Victorian Men (1024). He died at his 
home at Hastings 14 January 1925. 

Furniss was one of those talented humo¬ 
rous artists who, like Phil May, Linlcy 
Sambournc, and Sir John Tumid, found 
in Punch a fruitful field of expression. He 
was never of that order of caricaturists, of 
whom Thomas Rowland son is the chief 
English exemplar, who employ consider¬ 
able distortion as a satiric weapon. His 
| genius lay largely in the rapid seizing of 
an idiosyncrasy (like the famous Gladstone 
collar), in whimsies (like the insertion of 
modern and Western personages in the 
willow-pattern plate), and in his (un¬ 
popular) scries of composite portrait- 
heads. He never possessed the monu¬ 
mental quality of Tcnnici, and began 
work before that tightening of design 
which became dc vigucur after Aubrey 
Beardsley. An accomplished and versatile 
draughtsman, a Tnpid and industrious 
worker, a jovial and friendly personality, 
he made few enemies despite a satirical 
turn which was often scathing. His illustra¬ 
tions to Dickens are among Ins most note¬ 
worthy achievements, and hold their own 
well even in the company of George 
Cruikshank and Hablot Browne (Phiz). 
His writings, which are unduly jocose and 
addicted to cliches, are only noteworthy 
for the mass of interesting anecdote about 
nearly all the famous figures of bis age. 
Furniss ‘’knew every one’ in a less hyper¬ 
bolical sense than is usually understood, 
and was liii excellent raconteur . 

Furniss married in 1S77 Marian, eldest 
daughter of Alfred Rogers, the London 
manager of WhUchcnd Brothers, felt manu¬ 
facturers. He had three sons and one 
daughter. 

[Harry Furniss, Confessions of a Caricatu¬ 
rist, 2 vols., 1901; M. H.Spichvmim, The His¬ 
tory of Punch, 3 805, and on article in the 
Magazine of Art, vol. xxiii, 1809; private 
info nun (ion. For details of bis numerous 
works see the British Museum Catalogue of 
Printed Books. A memoir of Kumiss by his 
daughter. Miss Dorothy Furniss, is in course 
of preparation.] It 33. Guimsditcu. 
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GALLOWAY, Sm WILLIAM (1840- result that the dcntli-mtc resulting from 
I!Ui7) > mining engineer^ bom 1*2 Fehrunry colliery explosions lias been lowered to 
18'10, was the eldest son of 'William Gallo- ten per cent, of t he figure prevailing when 
way, J.I\, of Paisley, owner of a Paisley Galloway began his investigations, 
shawl factory and colliery-owner, by his Prom 1801 to 1002 Galloway was pro- 
second wife, Margaret Lindsay. He was fessor of mining at University College, 
educated at a private school, the univer- Cardiff. He also carried on until his death 
sity of Giessen, the Rergakadernie at Frei- an extensive business at Cardiff as a con- 
berg, Saxony, and University College, suiting mining engineer, lie received 
London, He became a junior inspector of many awards for his investigations, was 
mines in West Scotland; later he was president of the South Wales Institute of 
transferred to South Wales, lie early Civil Engineers in 10Vi, and was knighted 
directed his attention to the causes of in 1924. He died 2 November 1027 at his 
explosions in mines, and in 1878 won a residence, 17 Park Place, Cardiff, 
prize offered by Edward lien non, M.P., Galloway married twice: first, in 1874 
for the best essay on this subject, being Christiann Maud Mary, daughter of Wil- 
bracketed equal with Wilfred Crmviek. liuni Francis Gordon, of Milrig, Ayrshire, 
Ilia essay was included among the Her- by whom lie had two sons; secondly, in 
mon Prize Essays (1874). Although at 11)00 Mary Gwcimp Douglas, daughter of 
this time Galloway still accepted the Captain James Wood, Royal Marines, of 
orthodox view that the most serious ex- Nunlands, Surrey. lie published twenty- 
plosions arc occasioned by the combustion one papers on his researches into the causes 
of fire-damp, he subsequently altered this of colliery explosions, eight of which ap~ 
opinion, and in a scries of papers pub- poured in the Transactions of the Royal 
lishcd in the Proceedings of the Royal Society, and nineteen other papers mainly 
Society between 3 875 and 1887 contended on subjects roluLed to mining, 
that floating coal dust was the means of [The Times, 4 November 1027; Nature, 20 
extending the area of explosions. Prom November 1927; Journal oj ltducalion, De¬ 
an analysis of the evidence afforded by comber 1927.] E, I. Carlyle. 

actual explosions he demonstrated tlmt 

fire-damp could not have been present in GAUSTIN, Sm WILLIAM EDMUND 

appreciable quantities along most of the (1840-3 925), engineer, born in India 29 
track in the cases examined. He also January 3 840, was the second son of 
conducted experiments in galleries spec- Charles Garstin, of the Bengal civil service, 
ially constructed for the purpose, whereby by his wife, Agnes Helen, daughter of W. 
he was able to get ignition and very violent Mackenzie, of the East India Company’s 
explosions from coal dust without the service. He was educated at Cheltenham 
presence of fire-damp. College (1804-3 800) and at King’s College, 

For many years, however, Galloway’s London, where he studied engineering. In 
conclusions were received with scepticism, 1872 he entered the Indian public works 
and, owing to the con diet of views between department, 

him and his senior colleagues he was com- In 1885, while still in the Indian service, 
pellcd to resign his inspectorship. Evcntu- Carotin was invited by (Sir) Colin Camp- 
ally , however, his theor y w as eonfiy mod by bel 1 Scott-Moner ieff, under -secretary of 
the testimony of mining engineers and of state in the ministry of public works at 
junior inspectors of mines, particularly by Cairo, to join the small group of Indian 
the brothers Atkinson [sec W. N. and J. 1L engineers who were to reorganize the irri- 
Atkinson’s Explosions in CoalMirtes t 18SQ] t gallon system of Egypt, at that time in 
and by (Sir) Henry Hall, who was tip- complete disorder. Carotin was placed in 
pointed to experiment nnd report to the charge of the circle of irrigation which 
royal commission of 1893 on coal dust included the eastern part of the Nile Delta, 
explosions in mines. As a preventive of and he laboured there for seven years, 
such explosions Galloway first recoin- until, on the retirement of Colonel Justin 
mended the wetting of the roads in mines, Charles Ross, lie was appointed in May 
a method which was not found to be 3 892 inspector-general of irrigation in 
wholly effective; later, in 1890, he advo- Egypt, at the same time definitely retiring 
ented the use of alone dust. This method, from the Indian service. In the following 
which was independently initiated and September he succeeded Sir Colin Scott- 
dcvclopcd by (Sir) William Gar forth, Moncricff as under-secretary of state in 
proved very successful and has been the ministry of public works, 
generally adopted since 1008, with the According to Lord Cromer, the chief 
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needs of Egypt at that time were justice 
and water. Garstin, during his term of 
oflice as undcr-sccrctiiry, was largely re¬ 
sponsible for giving her water. Cromer 
wrote; ‘ It would be di lli cult to exaggerate 
the debt of gratitude which the people of 
Egypt owe to Sir William Garstin’ [Mod¬ 
em Egypt, i» 686]. On another occasion 
Cromer asserted that Garstin had ‘raised 
himself to the rank of the greatest hy¬ 
draulic engineer in this or any other 
country’, while the Egyptian nationalist 
press styled him ‘the treasure of Egypt’. 

Great improvements in the Egyptian 
water system had already been made by 
Garstin’s predecessor, Colonel Ross. These 
mainly consisted in the substitution in 
suitable districts of perennial for basin 
irrigation, that is, of irrigation from canals 
which run during the whole year, instead 
of from canals which run only during the , 
Nile flood. As the perennial system re¬ 
quired a greater volume of water for a 
given area and also made it possible to 
bring large additional areas under cultiva¬ 
tion, it made necessary an extensive con¬ 
trol of the flow of the Nile. The work of 
control, although still far from complete, 
was carried out mainly under Gnrstin’s 
administration and in accordance with liis 
plana. It comprised the construction of 
the great dam at Assuan and the barrages 
at Assiut and Esnu—notable achievements 
which were all parts of one system of 
water storage and control. The subse¬ 
quent heightening of the Assuan dam and 
the construction of the Esna barrage were 
planned and begun under Garstin’s ad¬ 
ministration, but were not completed 
when he retired. 

The problem of water storage was 
forced on the British engineers by the 
regular exhaustion of the Nile between 
181)0 and 1902 in the months of May and 
June, as well as by the needs of perennial 
irrigation. In 1894 (Sir) William Willcocks 
wrote his report on Perennial Irrigation 
and Flood Protection for Egypt, in which he 
suggested the construction of a reservoir at 
Assuan. Garstin referred the question to 
a commission composed of Sir Benjamin 
Baker [q.v,], M. Boule, and Signor Torri¬ 
celli. Tlie commission reported in favour 
of Assuan by a majority composed of 
Baker and Torricelli. Four years later 
(Sir) Ernest Joseph Casscl [q.v,] offered 
to advance the necessary funds, and on 
Garstin’s advice the offer was accepted. 
With Sir John Aird [q.v.] as the con¬ 
tractor, Baker as consulting engineer, and 
(Sir) Maurice Fitzmamice [q.v.] as chief 


engineer in charge, the dam was finished 
by December 1002, at a cost of £2,400,000. 
Protective works downstream were com¬ 
pleted in 1906. 

As early as 1904, however, the whole of 
the water stored at Assuan had been appro¬ 
priated to particular tracts and there was 
still a large demand for an additional 
supply [Willcocks, The Assuan Reservoir 
ami Lake Moeris , 0 , 1004], In that year 
Garstin published liis Report on the Basin 
of the Upper Nile , in which he recom¬ 
mended the heightening of the Assuan 
dam. The work was begun in 1007, in 
accordance with plans drawn up by Baker, 
and completed in December 1912. By this 
means the cubic capacity of the storage- 
lake was increased about two and a half 
times. As the construction and subse¬ 
quent raising of the Assuan dam involved 
the complete submersion of the temples 
on the island of Philae, a short distance 
above Assuan, except from August to 
December, Garstin took measures for the 
safety of the temples by underpinning 
those that were not founded upon rock; he 
also obtained a grant for an archaeological 
survey of the part of the Nile valley 
affected. 

The Assiut barrage was intended to 
secure to Middle Egypt its shore of the 
reservoir water in the summer and to 
improve the water-supply of the Ibva- 
hamiya canal by raising the level of the 
river. The barrage was constructed, ac¬ 
cording to Garstin’s directions, from the 
original design of (Sir) William Willcocks, 
with Baker as consulting engineer, and 
Aird and Co. as contractors. It was begun 
at the end of 1898 and finished by the 
middle of February 1902 at a cost of 
nearly £900,000. After the completion of 
the Assiut barrage it was decided to im¬ 
prove the irrigation of the Kcna province 
during Hood by the construction of another 
barrage across the Nile immediately north 
of Esna town. The structure was designed 
by (Sir) Arthur Lewis Webb and built by 
(Sir) Murdoch Macdonald. It was begun 
in April 1006 and completed at the end of 
December 1908 at a cost of £1,000,000. 

In addition to the Assuan dam and its 
subsidiaries, the Zifta barrage was also 
constructed on the Dainietta branch of the 
lower Nile between 5 May 1901 and 27 
December 1902 at a cost of £420,000, from 
the design of Sir Hanbury Brown, in order 
to improve the water-supply of the north¬ 
ern part of the Delta. 

After the battle of Omduvman (2 Sep¬ 
tember 1803), as soon as the Sudan had 
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lifi:n frcoil from Dervish rule, Gurslin took 
measures to clear the Hnhr el Jobel arid 
Hu 1 Dahr cl Glmznl from the ‘sudd ’, that 
is, blocks of drift and growing vegetation, 
which had closed many channels. The 
Hnhr el Jebel was cleared by 1905. Gnr- 
st.iii *\lsc> made a scries of journeys through¬ 
out the regions of the upper Nile wit'll a 
view to utilizing its waters for Egypt and 
the Sudan. In 11)02-1 DOB he travelled up 
the White Nile to Lake Albert Edward, 
and proceeded along the north shore of 
Lake Victoria as far as the railway head 
nt Kisumu. The Sudan irrigation service 
was formed, and from that lime the river 
How has been carefully observed mid 
measured at various seasons. Garslin’s 
own observations, forming the basis of a 
mass of hydrographical information of 
great value, appeared in two reports, the 
first of which is contained in the Foreign 
Olliec Blue Book, Egypt (No. 2), 11)01, 
while the second was published at Cairo 
in 1004 under the title Report upon the 
Basin of the Upper N ile, ivith proposals for 
the improvement of that Itwcr. The execu¬ 
tion of the proposals contained in the 
latter report and also in a more general 
form in (hirstin’s ur tide on ‘Some Problemis 
of the Upper Nile 1 (Nineteenth Century and 
After, September 11)05), although begun in 
11)13, was interrupted by the European 
War and is still incomplete. 

Irrigation was only one of Garstin’s 
responsibilities. As under-secretary in the 
department of public works, the buildings 
and antiquities of Egypt came under his 
supervision. The present buildings of the 
National Museum of Egyptian Antiquities 
at Cairo, opened 15 November 11)02, were 
due to his efforts to house the ever- 
increasing collections. In 1800, on his 
recommendation, a geological reconnais¬ 
sance of Egyptian territory was begun, 
and soon developed into the present Geo¬ 
logical Survey. 

At the close of 1904, in consequence of 
the development of the public works ser¬ 
vice, the department was reorganized. On 
1 January 1005 two new olhces were 
created—-namely, under-secretaryships for 
irrigation and for buildings and towns, 
while Garstin became adviser to the 
department. He retired from the Egyptian 
service in 1008, but often revisited the 
country in order to give advice on irriga¬ 
tion questions and to act as a British 
director of the Suez. Canal Company. On a 
farewell tour in the Delta before his retire¬ 
ment, Garstin was enthusiastically greeted 
by people of all ranks, nationalities, and 
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politics, and by thronging crowds of the 
fellahin. For his services he was created 
C.ALG. in 18114, K.G.AI.G. in 1897, and 
G.C.M.G. on the opening of the Assuan 
reservoir in 1902. lie was also a chevalier 
of the legion of honour and held the grand 
cordons of the Medjidie and Osmanic orders. 
In 11)1)5 he received a gift of £15,000 from 
the Egypt ian government. 

During the War Garstin devoted him¬ 
self to work wilh the SI .John’s Ambulance 
and on the Council of the lied Cross 
Society, for which he. was awarded the 
G.ll.E, in 1H18. He died in Loudon at his 
residence, 17 Wclbcck House, Wigmorc 
Street, 8 January 11)25, lie married in 
1888 Alary Isabella, daughter of (Jhar/cs 
Augustus North, and granddaughter of 
Brownlow North (1810-1875, q.v.). lie 
obtained a divorce from her in 1902. They 
had a son and a daughter both of whom 
predeceased their father. 

[The Times, 9 .January 11)25 ; Journal of the 
lloyal Geographical Society, vol. Ixv, 270, 
1925; Nature, 17 January J 925; Annual Re¬ 
ports on the Ail minis trillion of the Public 
Works Department in Egypt; Lord Cromer’s 
Report on Egypt in 190'i; Nole by Guvs! in 
to AVilleocks’s Report on Perennial Irrigation 
and Flood Protection for ltigypt, 1894; 1L G, 
Lyons, Physiography of the River Nile, 152- 
144,1900 ; Preface by Garstin toll. G. Lyons’s 
Report on the Island and Temples of Philtic , 
1890 ; Rnajclnpae.dia Britannia!, 141 h edition, 
s.v. Nila; AY, AViheoeks and J. I. Craig, 
Egyptian Irrigation , 1915; Proceedings of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, 1902-1yOH, vol. 
elii, 7], 108, 1904, vol. dviii, 20; Mary A. 
HniUngg, Life of Sir Colin Campbell Scott - 
MunvrhjJ, 1917; A. B. Lloyd, Uganda to 
Khartoum , 1900,] E. I. Cahi.yj.e, 

GASQUET, FRANCIS NEIL (in re¬ 
ligion Dom A idan) (1840-1929), cardinal 
and historian, was born in London 5 
October 1840, the third son of Raymond 
Gasquct, M.D., by his wife, Mary Apol- 
lonia, daughter of Thomas Kay, of York. 
The Gnsquets were of Provencal origin. 
Francis Gascjuet’s grandfather was vice- 
admiral of the French licet at Toulon 
when Napoleon Bonn parte took the town 
fox the Republic in 17915. Being a strong 
royalist, lie escaped with his family on a 
British warship to England. Thus Fran¬ 
cis's father came to England as a child, 
and he never returned to France. 

In 1852 Go.sc/net was sent to the school 
attached to the Benedictine priory at 
Downside, near Bath, and in 1808 he 
entered the Benedictine novitiate, taking 
the ‘religious’ name of Aid an. After four 
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years of training and theological studies 
at St. Michael's Priory, Hereford, he re¬ 
turned to Downside as a master in the 
school. A mail of slight build, but over¬ 
flowing with energy, he threw himself into 
every phase of the school life, including 
games and music, and was a successful 
teacher of history and mathematics* He 
was ordained priest in 1874, and soon 
afterwards was put in charge of the studies 
of the school, and exercised considerable 
influence over the elder boys. His in¬ 
fluence in the monastery was no less; lie, 
was regular in the observance of the 
monastic life, earnest, with much good-, 
humoured enthusiasm. In 1878 the com¬ 
munity elected him prior, he being jusLi 
thirty-two years of age. 

Gasquet’s priorship of seven years was 
the turning-point in the history of Down- 1 
side. In 1878 Downside was a small place— 
a community of some twelve monks and a 
school of sixty or seventy boys. As prior, 
Gasquet took the first steps in the 
modernization of the school, and in the 
monastery he promoted a policy of en¬ 
largement of outlook and growth. These 
ideas were symbolized in the new church, 
of which lie built the first portion—the 
transepts—thus laying down the lines of 
the present abbey church. 

Gasquet at that time enjoyed robust 
health, but lie taxed it severely: he would 
sit up late at night, at work or reading, 
and yet was always first down for the early 
morning office in choir. lie was consumed 
with activity in every aspect of the life 
both of tiie community and of the school. 
His energy and industry were contagious, 
and he infused his ideals and his zeal into 
the young monks around him. He was not 
n strong ruler; but he ruled well by the 
power of his personal charm and under¬ 
standing sympathy. Seven years of this 
energetic life undermined Gasquet’s strong 
constitution; he was threatened with 
serious heart trouble, and warned that he 
must give up office and take a prolonged 
rest. In the summer of 1885, therefore, he 
resigned the post of prior. 

Gasquet’s idea of rest took the form of 
work at the British Museum and Public 
Record Office. After a couple of years of 
assiduous spade-work the first-fruits of his 
labours were seen in the two volumes of 
Henry VIII and the English Monasteries 
(1888-1889). The hook had a great recep¬ 
tion and won for Gasquet at once a recog¬ 
nized position among English historians. 
Janies Gairdner [q.v.] wrote that the 
charges against the English monks and 


nuns at the time of the Reformation 'are 
now dispel led for ever 1 . It was followed 
by a long series of works, great and small, 
the output of twenty years’ unflagging 
industry, the effect of which was to make 
Gasquet a leading authority on the eccle¬ 
siastical history of the English later 
Middle Ages and Tudor period. 

During these years Gasquet lived in 
London, near the British Museum, and he 
became n popular and respected figure in 
historical and archaeologicnl circles, owing 
to his charm and fund of humour, ever 
religious, industrious, human, In 1003 lie 
was elected a member of the Athenaeum 
Club under rule II- 

In 18DG Gasquet was called to Rome in 
order to take part in the investigation into 
the question of Anglican orders. In 1899 
Pope Leo XIII put into his hands the 
execution of the Bull whereby the old 
English Benedictine Congregation was 
released from the conditions imposed since 
penal times, and reorganized on more 
traditional Benedictine lines, the monas¬ 
teries being raised to the rank of abbeys. 
The Pope named Gasquet chairman of 
the papnl commission appointed to carry 
through this reform and to draw up re¬ 
vised constitutions. In 1900 the general 
chapter of the Congregation elected him 
abbot president, to give effect to the new 
order of things; nnd to this office he was 
re-elected up till 1914. On the death of 
Cardinal Vaughan in 1003, Gasquet’s 
name -was one of three submitted to Rome 
by the canons of Westminster for nomina¬ 
tion to the vacant archbishopric. 

In 1907 Pope Pius X entrusted to the 
Benedictine OrdeT the task of preparing 
a critical revision of the text of the Vul¬ 
gate, and appointed Gasquet president of 
the commission for carrying through the 
v/ork. This necessitated his residing in 
Rome, in the Benedictine College of Sant’ 
Anselmo. He and the monks of divers 
nationalities associated with him worked 
assiduously, rotographing the chiefVulgate 
manuscripts in many countries, collating 
the texts with the Clementine Vulgate, and 
tabulating the readings. The expense of 
the work was heavy, and although the Pope 
subsidized it, Gasquet in 1913 made a lec¬ 
turing tour in tlie United States to arouse 
interest and raise funds. 

On 25 May 1914 Pope Pius X created 
Abbot Gasquet curd inn I deacon, with the 
diaconm of San Giorgio in Velabro which he 
exchanged for that of S. Maria in Cumpi- 
tclli in December 1915. The appointment 
was received with appreciation in Eng- 
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liind. The new cardinal came to England, 
find lmd solemn public receptions at 
Downside, his own monastery, and else¬ 
where. In August came the outbreak of the 
European War and the death of Pius X, 
and Cardinal Gnsquet, with Cardinal 
Bourne, had to hurry to Home for the 
conclave which deeded Pope Benedict XV, 
The Vatican had not yet settled down 
into the attitude of firm neutrality main¬ 
tained by the Pope, ami the English 
cardinals found strong pro-Dorman in- 
Uuenees at work. On Cardinal GusqueL, us 
the resident English cardinal, foil the task 
of countering the anti-English and anti- 
Allies propaganda of the Central Powers. 
Ilis success was fully recognized hy lending 
English statesmen; nnd on Ins death the 
public press, The Times conspicuously, 
paid tribute to his clTeclivc service to the 
Allied cause. lie took a leading part in 
negotiating the appoint meat of u British 
minister to the Vatican in Dee ember 
Bill. 

On his return to Home in August 1014, 
Cardinal Gasquet resided in the Palazzo 
San Cnljsto in the Trasteverc, where the 
Vulgate commission wns established. Dur¬ 
ing the War the Vulgate revision was sus¬ 
pended, the workers joining the armies as 
chaplains; after the Peace it was resumed. 
Not only did Gasquet himself work at the 
Vulgate text, inspiring his collaborators 
and holding together by his personality 
the diverse national elements among them, 
hut lie took his full part in the work of 
the Homan Congregations—Propaganda, 
Rites, Religious; and here his historical 
training and experience in dealing with 
documents gave special value to his vota 
or ‘opinions’. But what gave him keenest 
satisfaction as cardinal was his appoint¬ 
ment in 1017 as prefect of the archives of 
the Holy See, and in 1019 as librarian of 
the Holy Roman Church. In these offices 
he devoted great attention to the organi¬ 
zation o f the li brary and tl ic arch ives, effect¬ 
ing marked improvements in both depart¬ 
ments. 

As the English cardinal m Curia Gas¬ 
quet was the centre of English life and 
influence in Rome, and all English visitors 
of note came to see him. In 1924 he re¬ 
ceived King George V and Queen Mary at 
the library and showed them its treasures. 
In 1924, also, he was raised to the rank of 
cardinal priest. 

Gnsquet lived and worked in Rome for 
twelve years, the centre of a wide circle of 
friends of many nations. Shortly after his 
elghtietli birthday he had a slight stroke 


i92 f 2-in;u) Gasquet 

from which he never fully recovered, lie 
lived on n rumple of years more, infirmities 
closing in upon him. He died in Rome 
5 April 1929, leaving to t he monks around 
his bed as his last bequest the motto ‘Ora 
et Inborn’, which I il ly sums up his own 
life. He was buried, according to his wish, 
in the abbey church at Downside, where a 
monument, designed by Sir Giles Gilbert 
Scott, is creeled over Ids remains. 

[The Times, 0 April 1929; Downside Jhview 
(con I iiiiiing a bihlingrnphy nf GiLsquut's 
works), May 1029; pevwmai knowledge.] 

15. ('. Butluii. 

GEIKIE, Sin ARCHIBALD (1886- 
1024), geologist, born at Edinburgh 28 
December lHik), was the eldest soil of 
James Stuart Geikie, musician, of Edin¬ 
burgh, by his wife, Isabella, daughter of 
Captain Thom, of the mercantile marine, 
of Dunbar. Educated at Edinburgh High 
School and University lie received a 
classical and literary training which made 
itself evident in all his writings, but his 
love of nature and his youthful enthusiasm 
for geology determined for him a scientific 
career. The geological observations which, 
as a hoy, lie made round Edinburgh, in 
Armn, Skye, anil elsewhere, (irstattracted 
the notice nnd friend ship of Hugh Miller 
[q.v,], and later of Sir Roderick Impey 
Murchison [q.v.], clirector-generni of the 
Geological Survey. At the age of twenty 
(1855) Murchison appointed Geikie a mem¬ 
ber of the Scottish branch of the Survey, 
lie became director in Scotland in 18(17, 
director-general for Great Britain in 1882, 
and retired in 1001, after over thirty years 
of able administration. For n portion of 
this period (1871-1H81) he occupied with 
great success the newly founded Murchi¬ 
son chair of geology and mineralogy at 
Edinburgh University. 

Geikie began his olllcml duties by sur¬ 
veying first in Haddington and then in 
Midlothian nnd Fife, llis study of the 
igneous rocks of these districts, especially 
of Arthur’s Scat and the Pcntland and 
Bathgate hills, laid the foundation of ids 
greatest contributions to geological science, 
namely those concerning the past volcanic 
history of Great Britain. lie extended 
his knowledge by studies in the Western 
Isles and other parts of Scotland and by 
excursions to foreign regions such as the 
Auvergne, the Eifcl, the active volcanic 
regions of Italy, the Faroe Islands, Iceland, 
and the lava-helds of Idaho. He published 
(1801) a paper on the Chronology of the 
Trap Rocks o/ Scotland, suggested (1867) 
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the Tertiary nge of the Basaltic Plateaux 
of Ireland, West of Scotland and Iceland, 
and wrote on the Carboniferous Volcanic 
Hocks of the Firth of Forth (1879). In 1888 
his first grout memoir on the History of 
Volcanic Action during the Tertiary Period 
in Britain was published by the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh. Later (1891-1892) 
lie delivered presidential addresses to the 
Geological Society of London on past vol¬ 
canic activity in Britain, and this synopsis 
lie subsequently expanded into his great 
work on the Ancient Volcanoes of Great 
Britain (2 vols., 1897). 

A confirmed glacial 1st, Geikie did much 
to further the study of glacial deposits in 
Scotland and wrote an important paper on 
the Glacial Drift of Scotland for the Geo¬ 
logical Society of Glasgow (1SG8), As the 
result of his own work on the Old Red 
Sandstone of the central valley of Scot¬ 
land, and by the far-sighted interpretation 
of observations made by his colleagues, he 
established the existence of an upper and 
lower series, each characterized by its par¬ 
ticular fish-fauna and separated by an un¬ 
conformity, Traverses made in other parts 
of Scotland resulted in the publication of 
an elaborate paper on the Old lied Sand - 
stone of Western Europe (1878) which was, 
without question, his greatest original 
contribution to strati graph I cal geology. 
His appreciation of the natural beauty of 
his country and the geological significance 
of its physiography found expression in a 
charming work on the Scenery of Scotland 
(1865), in which, as on his maps and in 
other publications, his deftness with pen 
and pencil is exemplified by original 
sketches of exceptional merit. 

Geikie’s eavly acquired literary ability, 
coupled with sound judgement and a 
kindliness of treatment, enabled him to 
present true nnd sympathetic biographies 
of some of his many distinguished friends 
—Fdivard Forbes (with Professor G, Wil¬ 
son, 1801), James David Forbes (1SG9), 
Sir Roderick Murchison (2 vols., 1875), and 
Sir Andrew Ramsay (1895). His Founders 
of Geology (lectures delivered at Johns 
Hopkins University, 1807) is a delightful 
series of biographical studies with the 
progress of geology ns the theme, and his 
Geological Sketches at Home and Abroad 
(1882) a volume full of scientific value and 
of great human interest. Geikic’s appre¬ 
ciation of the humorous and his charm as 
a raconteur are well displayed in a col¬ 
lection of Scottish Reminiscences published 
in 1904. Although he had a great volume 
of original scientific work to his credit his 


Text-Book of Geology (1882) and other 
publications destined for the student did 
much to enhance his reputation by their 
lucid, orderly, and attractive presentation 
of geological facts and principles, I-Iis last 
publication was his autobiography, A Long 
Life's Work (1024). 

Geilcie’s work for the learned societies 
was one of the outstanding features of his 
life: he made to them many of his most 
important scientific communications, and 
took great interest in their affairs. He was 
elected a fellow of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh in 1861, and a fellow of the 
Royal Society of London in 1865; of 
the latter society he was the ‘father* at 
the time of his death (1924), having been 
foreign secretary 1889-1893, secretary 
1003-1008, and president 1008-1912. The 
Geological Society of London elected him 
a fellow in 1859. He was president 1891- 
1892 and again, on the occasion of the 
centenary of the Society, 1906-1908. He 
filled the office of foreign secretary from 
1908 until the time of his death. For all 
these societies he spared no labour to 
further their interests. His sympathy 
with education showed itself in his being 
appointed a governor of Harrow School 
(1892-1922), chairman of the royal com¬ 
mission on Trinity College, Dublin (1920), 
a member of the 1851 Exhibition commis¬ 
sion, and of the council of the British 
School at Rome, and a trustee of the 
British Museum. 

Geikie was the recipient of many aca¬ 
demic distinctions and other awards. He 
was knighted in 1801, created IC.C.B. in 
1907, mid received the Order of Merit and 
the cross of the legion of honour in 1913. 
He held honorary degrees of almost every 
English and Scottish university ns well 
ns many from foreign universities. He 
received, in recognition of his services 
to geological science, the gold medals 
of the Geological Society of London, the 
Royal Geographical Society of Scotland, 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh, and the 
Royal Society of London, as well as others 
from abroad. 

Geikie was a man of untiring industry 
and directness of purpose, tenacious of his 
opinions, and possessed of a strength of 
personality which showed itself in every 
task he undertook. 

Geikie married in 1871 Alice Gabrielle 
Anne Marie (died 1916), youngest daughter 
of Eugene Pignatel, of Lyons, by whom he 
had one son and three daughters. The 
sou and youngest daughter predeceased 
their father. He died at his home, Shop- 
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herd's Down, T.Inslemerc, 10 November him to build ut Itousrtcm, in Devonshire, 
\iV2V, in his eighty-ninth year. the first of a Ion# series of great country 

A portrait in oils of Geikie by ID G. houses, which were to make their designer’s 
Eves hangs in the apartments of the name almost, if not quite, as well known as 
Royal Society, Burlington House, Lon- that of his contemporary, Rielmrd Nor- 
lon. A marbic bust executed by Edouard man Shaw [q.v.]. 

J.jiDl^ri is in the Museum of Practical Successful as the work at II ousel on un- 
Gcology, South Kensington, and a replica doubtcdly was, it was not until Georgelmd 
in plaster is in the possession of the thrown in his lot with his second partner, 
Geological Society of London. Harold Peto, that his career became really 

[Sir A. Geikie, A Long Life's Work, an '^suicd. I*clo was tlicNim of u well-known 
Autobiogrophy t 1924; ‘Eminenl Living Gculu- building contractor, Sir Samuel Morton 
gists’ in the Geological Magazine, vol. vii, 1 BtJO ; I’cto [q.v,|, whose activities wore of the 
Proceedings of the Royal Society of London, greatest assistance to the pair. Apart from 
vol. xeix, B, 1020; Proceedings of the Geologi- this advantage, however, Harold Peto was 
ml Society of London, vol. Ixxxi, 1025.] {l great acquisition to the partnership, l'or 
II. 1-LJhomas. he was a limn of considerable culture, 
which he combined with business acumen, 
GEORGE, Sin ERNEST (18119-192*2), admirable taste, and a love of society, 
architect, was born in Loudon 18 June George, on the other band, wus of a retiring 
1889, the second son of John George, of disposition, preferring to remain in the 
Streathorn, who, in the son’s own words, quiet of his room in Maddox Street, where 
wns 4 a man of Kent engaged in the whole- he designed the work for which his partner 
sale iron trade in Southwark’. His mother had obtained commissions in the world 
was Mary Elizabeth, daughter of William outside. It was an ideal combination, and 
Higgs, The boy’s education appears to it succeeded brilliantly. Commissions be¬ 
have had little continuity; schools at gan to ]mur into the office, nearly always 
Clapham, Brighton, and Reading were all of the same type—elaborate domestic 
tried in turn. While he was at Reading, architecture where cost was a negligible 
where he filled his headmaster withenthu si- consideration. The clientele for these 
asm by his marked aptitude for sketching, mansions was drawn from the most highly 
George realized what he wanted to do in placed and the richest in the land. Young 
life, and begged his father to allow him men scrambled to get into the oilicc of 
to become an architect. He had his wish, ‘George & Peto\ which soon began to be 
and began his architectural education in known all over the kingdom as a fnshion- 
thc way which was customary at that time, able training-ground. It must have been 
by being articled. His master was a Mr. a good one, for many of those who passed 
Samuel Hewitt, of Buckingham Street, through it, either as articled pupils or 
Adclphi, of whom little is known. It w r ns assistants, lived to distinguish themselves, 
while lie was in Hewitt’s office that lie Sir Edwin Lutyens, Sir Herbert Baker, 
joined the Royal Academy Schools, where Sir E. Guy Dawber, Arnold Mitchell, «T. J. 
lie soon achieved an outstanding success, Joass all at one time or another worked 
winning the gold medal for architecture in under l E. G.’ p as George was invariably 
1850 when he was just twenty years old. known in his office. 

In the meantime George had formed a Shortly after the formation of his part- 
friendship with Thomas Yauglian, a nership with Peto, George, who was ccr- 
ellow student in the Royal Academy tninly one of the most brilliant and rapid 
Schools. This led to a partnership being draughtsmen of his day, can be said to 
formed in 1861. The young men began have 4 discovered’the Netherlands for the 
by taking a City office. A City practice, nineteenth century, in just the same way 
however, was not for them, for it soon and for the same purpose us Robert Atluni 
became evident that George’s talents, at [q.v.] ‘discovered’ Dalmatia for the cigh- 
any rate, lay in the direction of domestic teenth century. He brought back from 
rather than of civic architecture, with the his visits sketch-hooks packed with details 
result that a move was made into more of Flemish and Dutch work of the early 
fashionable quarters, in Maddox Street, renaissance, and these he adnpted with 
Regent Street. The partnership was not the utmost skill for use in London. The 
destined to last long, however, for Vaughan results can lie seen in a colony of town 
died in 1871, but not before George had houses in I-Iarrington and Collingham Gar- 
met with his fust important patron. This dens. South Kensington, the best-known 
was Sir Henry Peek, who commissioned example, perhaps, being the house which 
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he built for Sir W. S. Gilbert. George soon 
began to have his imitators, but it is only 
necessary to glance at their work in order 
to realize that he stood head and shoulders 
above them. 

While all this activity was going on in 
the town, George was busily designing one 
great house after another in the country. 
The home counties and the West both 
contain many mansions designed by him, 
the best-known of which are Moteombe 
(Dorset), Bats for cl (Gloucestershire), West 
Dean (Sussex), Shiplalcc (Oxfordshire), 
and North Minims (Hertfordshire). These 
houses are not in the manners either of 
the Dutch or of the Flemish renaissance, 
which he kept for his urban architecture, 
but are carried out with great splendour of 
detail in the more elaborate phases of the 
Tudor and Jacobean styles. 

By 18931-Iarold Pcto had retired and the 
famous partnership was at an end. George, 
however, continued to carry on the busi¬ 
ness. I-Ic had no thought of retirement, for 
lie was much too happy in his work. He 
took as liis third and last partner A, B. 
Yeates, who was working as chief assistant 
in his office at the time of Peto’s retire¬ 
ment. George’s position was by then 
so well assured and his work so much 
liked that Peto’s retirement made no 
material difference to the new partner¬ 
ship. The influx of commissions for great 
country houses continued. Crathome Hall 
(Yorkshire), Eynsliam Hall (Oxfordshire), 
Buckley Grange (Shropshire), the partial 
rebuilding of Welbcck Abbey after the lire 
in 1902 all belong to the 4 George & Yeates ’ 
period and were completed by 1906. They 
were the last of their kind, for soon after¬ 
wards the liberal party came into power, 
and the democratic legislation with which it 
heralded its advent meant the ruin of this 
side of George’s practice. But other work 
came to occupy the place of the great 
country houses. The Royal Exchange 
Insurance Building, the Royal Academy 
of Music in Marylcbone, Southwark Bridge, 
and a palace at Shaipur in India are 
among the more notable commissions of 
the last years of his life, 

In 1920, at the age of eighty-one, George 
retired. He was knighted in 1911, cLected 
R.A. in 1917, awarded the king’s gold medal 
for architecture in 180G, and was president 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
1908-1910. He died 8 December 1922 at 
his home at Kensington. He was cremated 
at the crematorium at Golders Green which 
he had himself designed. 

George was not in any sense an intei- 
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lediml artist, but an intuitive one, keenty 
sensitive to the pictorial, the scenic side of 
architecture. Gifted as he was with all the 
qualities of a brilliant draughtsman and 
water-colour artist, able to transfer to 
paper with the utmost surcncss and rapid¬ 
ity the first transient idea for a design, he 
never felt the necessity for looking deeply 
into any problem set before him. This 
almost certainly explains his lack of suc¬ 
cess when he attempted, as he occasionally 
did, the larger forms of monumental archi¬ 
tecture. Although he cannot be said to 
have been a truly great architect, he was 
a first-class designer of houses. ITc always 
built well and planned well, and he under¬ 
stood the mechanism of life as it was lived 
in great households. He had no confessed 
4 credo *, but was content to adapt for the 
usage of his own time the architectural 
scenery of the past, with illustrations of 
which lie had filled so many sketch-books. 

George married in 1805 Mary Allan, 
daughter of Robert Burn, of Epsom, and 
had three sons and two daughters. 

[27/e Times, 9 December 1022; Builder, 13 
May and 15 December 1022; Architect's 
Journal , 20 December 1022; Architect, 15 
December 1922.] Darcy Braxjdei.l. 

GILSON, JULIUS PARNELL (1808- 
1929), palaeographer and scholar, was 
born at Worksop, Nottinghamshire, 23 
June 1SG8, the younger boh of Henry 
Robert Gilson, of Worksop, by his wife, 
Mary Anne, daughter of the Rev. George 
Quiltcr, vicar of Canwick, near Lincoln, 
He was educated at Haileybury and at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, of which he 
was a scholar. He was placed in the first 
class of both parts of the classical tripos 
(1889 and 1890). After a period of study 
at Cambridge, Born, Hanover, and else¬ 
where, and a brief trial of teaching at 
Sherborne School under (the Vcn.) F. B. 
Wcstcott, lie was appointed assistant in 
the department of manuscripts at the 
British Museum in 1804, and was pro¬ 
moted assistant keeper (a title afterwards 
changed to deputy keeper) in 1000, and 
keeper of the department and Eger ton 
librarian on the retirement of Sir George 
Frederic Warner in 1911. 

Gilson’s external life was uneventful; 
but his intellectual travels were by no 
means only 'from the blue bed to the 
brown’. To fine classical and particularly 
Greek scholarship he added a wide know¬ 
ledge of the medieval world and thought 
and he was also a first-rate palaeographer. 

The fruits of Gilson’s learning make no 
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great show in catalogues. From 101)11 he 
edited the Facsimiles of Ancient Manu¬ 
scripts published by the New Paleo- 
graphieal Society, of the publications of 
which he became one of the joint-editors 
in 1010. In 1005 he edited the Mozarabic 
P sat ter far the Ilcnry Bradshaw Society; 
in 100G Gulliver's Travels and other Works 
of Swift; in 1910, for the Roxburghc Club, 
The Correspondence of Edmund Burke and 
William Windham ; and in 1910, for the 
some club, Lives of Lady A nne Clifford and 
of her Parents . In 1007 he contributed to 
the Transactions of the Bibliographical 
Society an account, of ‘The Library of Sir 
Henry Savilc of Bunke’ (Transactions, vol. 
ix, 1008), and in 1020 he wrote the small 
but admirable Guide to the Manuscripts of 
the British Museum in the 1 Helps for 
Students of History’ scries. His largest 
work, the result of a great part of Ins 
official life, appeared in 1921 (produced in 
conjunction with the former keeper of his 
department, Sir George Warner)> A Cata¬ 
logue of Western Manuscripts in the Old 
Royal and King's Collections . Gilson con¬ 
tributed not only many of the descriptions, 
but also the important introduction, in 
which his range and power are well shown. 
Fn 1025 he wrote a Description of the Saxon 
Manuscript of the Four Gospels in The 
Library of York Minster (privately 
printed); he also began to edit, with 
Dr. W. W. Greg, the series of English 
Literary Autographs ; and before his death 
had just produced for the Museum trustees, 
in honour of the Monte Cassino celebra¬ 
tions, a reproduction of An Exult et Boll 
(1920). For several years before his death 
Gilson had been preparing for a w ork on 
manorial history; and in 1033 there was 
produced, in memory of Mm, a publica¬ 
tion of a thirteenth-century legal formu¬ 
lary for the bailiff of a manor from a 
manuscript (Add. MS. 41,201) acquired by 
the Museum during his kcepership. 

Gilson had a notable gift of silence, but 
one which could never be mistaken for 
misanthropy. He probably inherited this 
quality from his mother, a woman of great 
ability and force of character. He pos¬ 
sessed unbounded patience and charity in 
putting his great learning at the disposal 
of the students, whether profound or 
trivial, who sought it in the Museum ; and 
it is in fact in the writings of others, 
whether or not acknowledged, as well ns 
in the catalogues of his department, that 
much of Ills contribution to knowledge is 
to he found. He was a skilled Alpine 
climber. 


Gilson married in 1890 Helena Georgina, 
fourLh daughter of Frank Joseph Pearce, 
of Letlwell House, Oxfordshire: they bad 
no children. He never sut for his portrait, 
hut a good photograph appears in the 
memorial volume. He died rather sud¬ 
denly at Weybridge Ifi June 1029, 

[T/ie Times, 17 .Tune 1929; private in forma- 
lion.] A. J. K. Esdailu. 


GLADSTONE, HERBERT JOHN, 
Viscount Gladstone (1854-1030), states¬ 
man, the youngest of four sons in the 
family of eight children of William Ewart 
Gladstone [q.v.], prime minister, by his 
wife, Catherine, elder daughter of Sir 
Stephen Glynne, eighth baronet, of 
I-Iawarden, Cheshire, was born 7 January 
1854 at 12 Downing Street (now known as 
No, 11), which his father then occupied as 
chancellor of the Exchequer. He went in 
18G6 to Miss Evans’s house at Eton, where 
also were his brothers and his cousins, sons 
of the fourth Bnron Lyttelton [q.v,]. At 
Eton he was popular, high-spirited, and a 
fair football player, but did not greatly 
distinguish himself. Proceeding in 1872 to 
University College, Oxford, he obtained 
a third class in classical moderations in 
1874, and a first, class in modern history 
in 1870, and from 1877 to 1880 was 
history lecturer at Kcble College under 
Edward Stuart Talbot, the first warden. 

Herbert Gladstone began his political 
career in April 1880, when he unsuccess¬ 
fully contested, as a liberal, the strongly 
conservative county constituency of 
Middlesex. In May he was elected for 
Leeds, a scat which was vacant because 
his father, hnving been elected there as 
well as for Midlothian, chose to represent 
the latter constituency. Herbert Glad¬ 
stone sat for Leeds until 1885, and there¬ 
after for West Leeds, a constituency 
formed at the redistribution of seats in 
that year, until he became a peer in 1910. 
I-Ic acted as one of his father’s private 
secretaries until 1881, when he was ap¬ 
pointed a liberal whip and a junior lord 
of the Treasury. In that year he paid his 
first visit to Ireland, which was then in u 
highly disturbed condition. It was the 
year of Mr. Gladstone’s second Land Act, 
to be followed in 1882 by the Crimes Act. 
In December 1885 Herbert Gladstone 
came in for scarcely deserved blame when 
a journalist made use of a conversation, 
which he had intended to be confidential, 
about his father’s intention of supporting 
Home Rule. Mr. Gladstone’s mind was, 
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in fact, made up, but he believed that 
Lord Salisbury’s government, with the 
Earl of Carnarvon [q.v.] ns lord-lieutenant 
in Dublin, was about to prod vice a scheme 
of limited self-government; and he pro¬ 
posed to make no pronouncement at the 
moment of his own intentions. He vigor¬ 
ously denied that such intentions were 
attributed to him with any authority. 
This incident of the ‘II a warden kite’, as 
it was called, gave Herbert Gladstone a 
lesson in the need for discretion in high 
polities. In his father’s governments of 
1880 find 1802 respectively he was financial 
secretary at the War Office and under¬ 
secretary fit the Home Ollice. This early 
connexion with the Home Ofilcc, then 
under Mr. Asquith, forcshndowerl some of 
his most important work when he himself 
was home secretary. lie became n privy 
councillor in 1804 and first commissioner 
of works in Loid Rosebery’s government, 
1894^-1895. The liberal party went into 
opposition in 1895 and Herbert Gladstone 
became chief Liberal whip in 1890. It is 
high testimony to his tact that there was 
no parliamentary rupture in the party 
during the South African War, when some 
liberals were ‘imperialists’ and others 
were called ‘pro-Boers He himself was 
strongly attached to Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman [q.v.], who deplored the war; 
but he preserved a complete neutrality 
within the party. The liberals had full con¬ 
fidence in him and allowed him the chief 
authority in making the party arrange¬ 
ments for the general election of 1906, 
when their representation rose to 877 
members; with the support of the Irish 
nationalists mid the labour party they 
came into power stronger than they had 
been since 1882. 

In the government of Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman Herbert Gladstone 
was appointed secretary of state for home 
affairs and held office for four years. The 
liberals in opposition had promised large 
measures of domestic reform, and he 
carried through parliament twenty-two 
bills of varied importance. These were 
not, on the whole, conceived in the spirit 
of ‘Gladstonian’ liberalism, which had 
promoted personal freedom together with 
economy and non-interference on the part 
of the state. They showed a growing 
tendency towards bureaucracy, which is 
inevitable when the details of legislation 
are largely influenced, by departmental 
officials, and they marked the approxima¬ 
tion of liberal aims to those of the labour 
party and the socialists. Herbert Glad- 
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Btonc was certainly active in the prepara¬ 
tion of these measures and very successful 
in piloting them through the House of 
Commons. His earliest Acts of major 
importance were the Workmen’s Compen¬ 
sation Act (1906), the Eight Hours Act 
(Coal Mines Regulation Act, 1908), and 
the Trade Boards Act (1909). The Court 
of Criminal Appeal was established in 
1907 and in criminal legislation he was 
responsible for the Probation of Offenders 
Act (1907), the Prevention of Crime Act 
(1908), and the Children Act (1908); these 
instituted the Borstal system and the 
children’s courts. Gladstone was deeply 
interested in the problem of young offen¬ 
ders, and subsequent legislation a heating 
this question may fairly be described as 
the extension of experiments first tried by 
him and his advisers, such as Sir Evelyn 
Hugglcs-Brisc. He was a conscientious 
administrator of justice throughout his 
term of office, which was made especially 
uneasy by the advocates of female suffrage, 
who indulged in rioting, assault, and arson, 
and often in schemes devised particularly 
to embarrass the Home Office and the 
police. The home secretary gave unflinch¬ 
ing support to tlie police and vindicated 
the law without giving cause for accusa¬ 
tions of vindictiveness against political 
offenders. 

In December 1909 Gladstone was ap¬ 
pointed to be the first governor-general 
and high commissioner of the Union of 
South Africa. He had been a warm sup¬ 
porter of the policy of granting responsible 
government to South Africa as soon as 
possible, and his name was certain to 
commend him to those of the Dutch 
population wlio remembered the first Boer 
War. In the following March he was 
created G.C.M.G. and raised to the peerage 
as Viscount Gladstone, of the county of 
Lanark. He arrived in Capetown in May 
1910 nccoinpanied by Lady Gladstone. 
She was Dorothy Mary, youngest daughter 
of Sir Richard Horner Paget, first baronet, 
of Crnnmore Hall, Somerset, and they had 
been married in 1001. Since the passing 
of the South Africa Act in 1909 the South 
African colonies had settled down, and 
commercial prosperity was already return¬ 
ing. The most influential men in South 
Africa at the moment were Sir Leander 
Starr Jameson [q.v.], John Xavier Mcrri- 
man [q.v,]> premier of Cape Colony, 
General Louis Botha [q.v.], Generals 
Smut a and Hcrtasog, cx-Presidcnt Stcyn, 
and the chief justice, Lord de Vi liters 
[q.v.]. From all these the new governor- 
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general sought advice. Gladstone’s first a reception which showed a very lively 
important decision was to call upon rememhranee of lus father's chainpionship 
General Botha to form a constitutional of that nation. With the approval of Mr, 
government for the Union; and in the Asquith he worked at the liberal head- 
following November lie received the Duke quarters through 1922 and 1923 to re- 
of Connaught, who came, on behalf of King organize the liberal party, and later he 
George V, to open the first parliament of the supported Lord Grey of Pullodcn in the 
"Union. Gladstone worked in full harmony Liberal Council formed in December 1926. 
with General Botha. He was anxious that He also took up work for the League of 
the first prime minister should not seem Nations Union. 

too dependent on the governor-general, But Gladstone had no more taste for 
and he wisely left Botha to fill the public polities, and infinitely preferred to eulti- 
eyc as much as possible; but lie did not vate his garden at Dane End, a property 
fail in his duties on behalf of the Imperial of bis wife’s family near Ware, in Hertford- 
government, nor as a ready mediator be- shire. He had written in 1918 a memoir of 
tween British and Dutch. He also visited his nephew, W. G. C. Gladstone (the only 
the native protectorates, for which, as son of his eldest brother William Henry 
high commissioner, he was directly rcspoii- Gladstone), who had been killed in the 
sible. For two years all went smoothly, War. lie was now anxious to write a book 
In 1912 Botha resigned owing to differ- in honour of his father, both as a man and 
cnees in the cabinet with General Hertzog, as a statesman. In 1928 he published a 
the minister of justice. Lord Gladstone volume, After Thirty Years , which eon- 
asked Botha to form a new government, tains delightful pictures of the home life 
He therefore reconstituted the ministry, of the Gladstones. The political chapters 
excluding Hertzog. This was the only vindicate his father’s Eastern policy, 
serious political crisis during Gladstone’s Those devoted to Irish politics are thrown 
term of ollice; but in 1913 industrial somewhat out of balance by his strong 
trouble spread over the Rand, threatening criticism of the editing of the second 
such violent disturbance that the governor- series (vol. in, published in 192B) of TJic 
general declared martial law in and around Letters of Queen Victoria . He suspected 
Johannesburg, and enforced it until order that letters could have been included, in 
was restored. Ilis term came to an end in fairness to his father, which would have 
July 1914, and he left South Africa amid shown that Lord Salisbury’s government 
the regrets alike of British and Dutch, at one time contemplated a measure of 
whose confidence he had fully won. He Home Rule for Ireland. There was a 
received the G.C.B, in recognition of his violent correspondence in The Times with 
successful work. the editor of the Letters, Mr. G. E. Buckle, 

Gladstone arrived in England at the whose denials Lord Gladstone had to 
outbreak of the European War. He be- accept. The same pious pugnacity on 
came treasurer of the War Refugees Com- behalf of his father’s reputation led him 
mittec, and with Lady Gladstone devoted and his surviving brother in 1928 to bring 
himself to the charge of Belgian refugees into the Law Courts a writer who had 
in this country. For this service lie re- impugned Mr. Gladstone’s moral charac- 
ceived the G.1LE. (1917) and was made a ter. They won the ease handsomely, 
grand officer of the crown of Belgium and Lord Gladstone was a man of middle 
a lcniglit of grace of the order of St, John height and sturdy build, who enjoyed 
of Jerusalem. excellent health and spirits throughout his 

This was Gladstone’s last public work life. He played golf for some years, and 
of importance. He had been out of party shot and fished all his life. He appreciated 
politics since 1009, and the time was not music highly and was fond of glee-singing, 
congenial to him to re-enter them. He He died at Dane End G March 1030. Lady 
held thnt the old liberal party had been Gladstone survived him without issue, and 
betrayed by its new lenders, and throttled the peerage became extinct, 
within the coalition government formed At Hawnrden Castle there are three por- 
iu 1010. He was still, as always, a hearty traits of Lord Gladstone: a water-colour 
controversialist. I-Ic attacked the govern- portrait of him as a child by Ann Mary Sev- 
ment at intervals, particularly over its ern, an oil-painting of him as a young man 
policy in the Near East, which he con- by J.R. Herbert, and a posthumous portrait 
sidered faithless to his father’s principles by C. II. Thompson, based on a water- 
of safeguarding the Christian minorities, colour, by Arthur Garratt, at Dane End. 
He visited Bulgaria in 1924 and was given A portrait by P. Tennyson Cole is the 
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properly of the government of the Union 
of South Africa. 

[Sir C. E. Mallet, Herbert Gladstone. A 
Memoir , 1932 ; The Times , 7 March 1030; per¬ 
sonal knowledge.] W. V. Coofeu. 

GLAISHER, JAMES WHITBREAD 
LEE (1848-1028), mathematician, astro¬ 
nomer, and collector, was born at Lewis¬ 
ham, Kent, 5 November 1848, the elder 
son of James Gtatehcv [q.v.], astronomer 
and meteorologist. He avus sent to St. 
Paul’s School, London, in 1858 and re¬ 
mained there for nine years, leaving it as 
Campden exhibitioner. In 18G7 he went 
into residence at Trinity College, Cam¬ 
bridge, and was elected a scholar in the 
following year- In 1871 he graduated as 
second wrangler, John Hopkinson [q.v/j, 
also of Trinity, being senior wrangler. He 
was elected a fellow of the college in the 
October of that year; and lie was at once 
appointed a lecturer and assistant tutor* 
He remained in residence at Trinity for 
tlie rest of his life, being the senior on the 
roll of fellows at the time of his death. His 
lecturership continued for thirty years 
(1871-1001), a special extension having 
been made by the college council; and he 
was ft tutor of the college from 1883 to 1808, 
for the then customary period of tenure. 
He proceeded to the newly established 
Cambridge degree of Se.D. in 1887, and he 
ultimately became the senior doctor in the 
faculty. He received the honorary degree of 
Se.D. from Trinity College, Dublin (1802), 
and from the Victoria University of Man¬ 
chester (1002), and was an honorary fellow 
of the Royal Society of Edinburgh as also 
of the Manchester Literary and Philoso¬ 
phical Society; he was also a foreign mem¬ 
ber of the National Academy of Sciences of 
Washington. 

Glaisher never held any permanent 
appointment outside Cambridge. lie re¬ 
fused the official invitation to become 
astronomer royal in 1881 on the retire¬ 
ment of Sir George Airy, an invitation 
which was a recognition of his eminence 
as a mathematical astronomer. He had 
joined the Royal Astronomical Society in 
1871, became a member of the council in 
1874, and was re-elected continuously for 
the rest of his life; and for two periods 
(1886-1888, 1901-1003) he was president. 
Ills personal charm was such that for 
thirty-three years he was president of the 
Royal Astronomical Society club. 

In 1875, at the early age of twenty- 
seven, Glaisher was elected a fellow of the 
Royal Society. His earliest original paper, 


dealing with numerical tables of some 
non-evaluable integrals, was written while 
he was still an undergraduate and was 
communicated to the Society in 1870 by 
Arthur Cayley [q.v.]. He served on the 
council of the Society for three periods 
(1883-1884, 1800-1892, 1917-1019), dur¬ 
ing the last of which he was vice-president; 
and he was awarded the Sylvester medal 
in 1013. 

Throughout his scientific life Glaisher 
was closely connected with the work of 
the London Mathematical Society. Join¬ 
ing that body in 1872, lie became a mem¬ 
ber of the council in the same year; and 
he was rc-elected every year until his 
retirement in 1906, being president in 
1884^-1886, He was awarded the Dc Mor¬ 
gan medal in 1908. ITis presidential 
address is a valuable monograph on the 
history of the Mathematical Tripos down 
to the date of delivery (1880); and some 
of his remarks arc a virtual anticipation 
of the changes adopted in 1909, when the 
order of merit and the title of senior 
wrangler were abolished. An address 
which he gave when the Society celebrated 
a belated jubilee in 1925 is an excellent 
record of the work of the Society. 

For a number of years Glaisher, like his 
father before him, had a considerable 
share in the work of the British Associa¬ 
tion. He was secretary of Section A for a 
number of years, and was president of the 
section at the Leeds meeting in 1890, his 
address being a plea for the fuller recogni¬ 
tion of pure mathematics, at a time when 
it still was necessary to plead in England 
for that cause. He was a member of many 
of the committees of the Association deal¬ 
ing with numerical tables and witli special 
reports upon the progress of branches of 
mathematical science. He was also, as a 
matter of course, a member of the Cam¬ 
bridge Philosophical Society, frequently 
contributing papers and serving as presi¬ 
dent ill 1882-1884. 

The main part of Glaisher’s published 
work consists of his papers on mathematics 
and astronomy. He wrote a few isolated 
papers on ceramics; and he contributed 
an appendix on Wrotham Avare to B. 
Rackhain and IL Read’s English Pottery 
(1924). But most of his writings relate to 
pure mathematics or to such astronomical 
topics as tlie use of the method of least 
squares. The talc of his papers amounts 
to nearly four hundred. Among them 
mention should be made of his contribu¬ 
tions to definite integrals, differential 
equations, elliptic functions and their 
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developments, and especially to the theory 
of numbers particularly in connexion 'with 
elliptic functions. He devoted much at¬ 
tention to the calculation of mathematical 
tables such as those of the Theta-func¬ 
tions ; ami from the beginning to the end 
of all his work he maintained a productive 
interest in the history of mathematics. 
His papers appeared in the transactions of 
learned societies and in various mathe¬ 
matical journals; and for many of the 
Inter years of his life he was the pecuniary 
mainstay of the Messenger of Mathematics I 
and the Quarterfy Journal of Pure imd ' 
Applied Mathematics, both of which ceased 
to exist at Cambridge after his death, 
About the middle of his life Glaisher 1 
took up a hobby which developed into the 
dominant pursuit of his remaining years 
—the study of pottery, Wh i le still actively 
engaged in maintaining his scientific in¬ 
terests he began collecting. At first it was 
Delft ware; then followed kindred wares, 
of the pre-industrial period, made in Lon¬ 
don and Bristol during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. Then he turned 
to slip-ware,, as made over a wide range in 
England. Afterwards lie passed to the 
collection of English porcelain specializing 
in early productions from Chelsea, Bow, 
and Derby. Later his not infrequent con¬ 
tinental holidays were devoted to the 
search for additions to his ever-growing 
collections, which had even begun to in¬ 
clude productions of nearer Asia. By 
systematic devotion and untiring diligence 
he became one of the leading collectors of 
his day. As his possessions grew, he kept a 
faithful record of their story ; his elaborate 
catalogue, in forty manuscript volumes, 
is a valuable addition to the literature of 
the subject. The whole of his collection 
(together with a substantial cash legacy) 
he, bequeathed to the Fitz william Museum, 
Cambridge, where it is a visible monument 
to liis memory. 

Beyond his teaching, research, adminis¬ 
tration of several learned societies, and his 
rare zest in collecting pottery, Glaisher’s 
personal pursuits were varied. Very tall, 
and spare in frame to the end, he was fond 
of walking. He was elected president of 
the Cambridge University Bicycle Club 
while the bicycle was still in its ‘penny 
far tiling' days. He paid many visits to 
the United States and travelled much in 
Europe. Even in his early seventies lie 
maintained the vitality and the geniality 
of youth; and it was only in the last years 
of bis life that his health gave way. He 
died in his college rooms 7 December 1928 


and is buried at Cambridge. lie never 
married. 

Glaisher attained eminence in three 
branches of the activities of human 
thought. In the prime of his life he was 
one of the outstanding English pure 
mathematicians. His astronomical de¬ 
votion was lifelong; and his work was of 
acknowledged significance in the domain 
of mathematical astronomy. He also be¬ 
came a recognized authority on pottery; 
the collection which lie made remains of 
permanent value in the study of ceramics. 

A pencil drawing of GHvishcr, made by 
Francis Dodd in 1927, is at Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

[Sir J. J. Thomson in The Cambridge lleviao. 
vol. 1, 1920; G. LI. Hardy, *Dr. Glaisher and 
the Messenger of Mathematics', Messenger of 
Mathematics, vol. lviii, 1920; II. II. Turner in 
Monthly Notices of the Royal Astronomical 
Society, vol. lxxxix, 1920; A. It, Forsyth in 
1 Proceedings of the lloyal Society, vol. cxxvi, 
A, 101Kb and in Journal of the London Mathe¬ 
matical Society, vol. iv, 1929, including n note 
by Bernard Hncklinm; Bernard Backhn in, 
The Glaisher Bequest, a Fitzwihinm Museum 
pamphlet, 1931 ; personal knowledge,] 

A. B. Foils yt ii, 

GLAZEBROOK, MICHAEL GEORGE 
(1858-1925), schoolmaster, the eldest of 
the five children of Michael George Glaze- 
brook, merchant, a member of an old 
Lancashire family, by Ills wife, Margaret 
Elizabeth, daughter of Alfred Tnpson, was 
born in London 4 August 1853. He was 
educated at Brentford grammar school, 
LUaekUcttth proprietary school, and Dul¬ 
wich College, where he became head of the 
school, and in 1872 entered Bnlliol College, 
Oxford, as a mathematical scholar. He 
, obtained first classes in mathematical and 
classical moderations in 1873 and 187*1 
respectively, a second class in the final 
mathematical school (1870), and a first 
class in literae humaniorcs (1877). He 
represented Oxford against Cambridge in 
the hundred yards and high jump: at the 
latter in 1875 he was amateur champion. 
At Balliol lie was a close friend of Arnold 
Toynbee [q.v.] f of whose social work lie 
was afterwards a strong supporter. 

After ti year of adventurous travel in 
Mexico and elsewhere Glazcbrook in 1878 
accepted an invitation from Dr. H. M. 
Butler to go to Harrow as an assistant 
muster. In 1888 he was appointed high 
master of Manchester grammar school. 
There he set himself the task of planting 
the corporate activities of public boarding 
schools in soil which was hardly ready for 
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them. Perhaps Glazebrook was rather too 
conscious of being a disciple of Jowett and 
Butler, but the later developments of this 
great school owe much to his energy and 
organizing ability. Ill 1891 he was ap¬ 
pointed headmaster of Clifton College. 
Under (Bishop) John Pcrcival [q.v.] and 
(Canon) J. M. Wilson Clifton lind gone 
from strength to strength, but the original 
impetus was beginning to die down. The 
masters of the heroic age of Pcrcival were 
leaving or else passing their prime. With¬ 
out waiting to get public opinion on his 
side, Glazebrook began his work of re¬ 
organization and development. His stem 
manner and almost brutal candour pre¬ 
vented his ever being popular. But 
although there was a considerable decline 
in numbers, there was none in efficiency. 
He strengthened the staff where it had 
before been weak, especially in modern 
languages and music. In music he made 
Clifton a pioneer school by appointing 
A. H. Peppin director of music and giv¬ 
ing him a free hand. The encouragement 
which he gave to music was perhaps Glaze- 
brook’s most important contribution to 
English education. He resigned in 1905. 

The same year Glazebrook, who had 
been ordained deacon and priest at Man¬ 
chester in 1800, was appointed canon of Ely 
Cathedral, where lie became a leader of the 
‘Modern Churchmen’ movement. His pas¬ 
sion for sincerity and truth found a con¬ 
genial task in the interpretation ofthcBible 
and the Christian rel igion to a scientific age. 
Already he had written a school edition of 
the Old Testament—Lessons from the Old 
Testament (1800, revised edition 1922)— 
which was widely used. It enabled many 
schoolmasters to teach the Old Testament 
with a new sincerity. He himself regarded 
his Warburton lectures at Lincoln’s Inn 
(1907-1011) as most fully representing his 
mature views. They were collected under 
the title The End of the Law (1911). His 
Faith of a Modem Churchman (1918), 
although it brought him into conflict with 
his diocesan bishop, Frederic I-Ienry Chase 
[q.v.], made clear to the ordinary layman 
the results of other men’s researches in 
biblical scholarship. In 1914 Glazebrook 
became chairman of the Churchmen's 
Union, He took an active part in the 
annual conferences of ‘Modern Church¬ 
men’, where his firmness and moderation 
made him an admirable chairman. He 
was elected chairman of the council of 
Bipon Hall when it opened at Oxford in 
1919. In his later days Glazebrook found 
it much easier to show the humanity and 


sympathy which some had always discerned 
behind his rather frigid public manner. He 
was especially loved by and devoted to 
children. 

Glazebrook married in 1880 Ethel, 
fourth daughter of the chemist Sir Ben¬ 
jamin Collins Brodie, second baronet 
[q.v.], and elder sister of the wife of his 
Balliol contemporary, Sir Thomas Herbert 
Warren [q.v.]. They had no children. She 
shared his life and his work, and it was 
her fatal illness that brought on his own 
death, which took place at Ely 1 May 1926, 
fifteen days before liers. He was buried 
at Ely. 

A memorial to Glazebrook and his wife 
is in Ely Cathedral, and there are portraits 
of him by his brother, H. de T. Glaze- 
brook, at Dulwich College, and by Wil¬ 
liam Strang at Clifton College. 

[The Times, 8 May 1920; The ClifIonian, 
June and July 1020; private information.] 

N. Whatley. 

GLEICIIEN, LADY FEODORA 
GEORGINA MAUD (1801-1922), sculp¬ 
tor, was born in London 20 December 
1861, the eldest daughter of Admiral 
Prince Victor of Hohenlohe-Langcnburg 
[q.v.], the son of Prince Ernest of Hohen- 
lohe-Langenburg and Queen Victoria’s 
half-sister Feodora (nde Princess of 
Lein in gen), by his wife, Laura Williamina, 
youngest daughter of Admiral of the Fleet 
Sir George Francis Seymour [q.v.] and 
sister of Francis George Hugh Seymour, 
fifth Marquess of Hertford. The daughter 
of a man who, in addition to his naval 
activities, had practised sculpture with 
success, Lady Feodora (who until 1917 
was known as II.S.FL Countess Feodora 
Glcichcn, from the second title in the 
family, assumed by her father on ins 
marriage in 1861 and borne by him until 
1885) studied art under Professor Alphonse 
Legros [q.v.], the celebrated teae.hcr at the 
! Slade School of Art, University College, 
London, remaining under his tuition for 
four years. A serious and industrious 
worker, Lady Feodora was from 1892 
onwards a regular exhibitor at the Royal 
Academy, and produced a large number 
of sculptures which, while not disclosing 
any great originality, yet nre very de¬ 
cided iy above the amateur standard. 
Examples of them may be found all over 
the world. Among works on a monumental 
scale may be instanced the life-size group 
of Queen Victoria surrounded by children 
for the Children’s Hospital in Montreal 
(1805); a fountain in the garden of the 
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Comtcssc de Bearn, Paris (1901); the ex¬ 
ternal decoration of the Foundling Hos¬ 
pital at Cairo (1904); a panel for the 
exterior of the National Art Gallery at 
Sydney (1007); the Edward VII memorial 
at Windsor (1912); the Florence NigUiiu- 
gnlc memorial at Derby (1914); the Kitch¬ 
ener memorial in Khartoum Cathedral 
(1920), and the memorial to the fallen of 
the 37th {British) Division (which had 
been commanded by Lady Feodora's 
brother, Lord Edward Glcichcn) at 
Monchy-le-Prcux in France, unveiled ini 
October 1921. In London her only work 
of this eh a racier to be seen in public is 
the Diana fountain in Rotten Row, Hyde 
Park, surmounted by a bronze figure of the 
nude goddess discharging an arrow j this 
was executed for Sir Walter Palmer and 
set up at Frogiml, Ascot, in 1899, being 
presented to Ilydc Park by Lady Palmer 
in 1900. Lady Feodora also produced a 
number of portrait busts, including two 
of Queen Victoria; among her last works 
was a head of King Fcisal of Iraq, She, 
moreover, executed some work in com¬ 
bined and complicated techniques, such 
as bronze with enamel and ivory (n 
looking-glass exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1897) and mosaic with silver 
(a shrine with the Madonna and Child 
exhibited at the Academy in 1898). At 
the Paris Exhibition in 1900 Lady Feo¬ 
dora gained a bronze medal for her sculp¬ 
ture ; and shortly before her death the 
French government, in recognition of Her 
work at Monchy, conferred upon hex the 
order of the legion of honour. She died 22 
February 1922 in the suite of rooms in 
Engine Court, St. James’s Palace, which 
had been placed at the disposal of her 
father and mother by Queen Victoria. 
She never married. She was made a post¬ 
humous. member of the Royal Society of 
British Sculptors, being the first woman 
to receive that honour. 

[The Times, 28 February 1022; Life ami 
Work of Feodora Gleichen, privately printed, 
1004; Algernon Graves, The Royal Academy 
of Arts, a complete diction ary of contributors 
and their work, vot Ui„ 19Q5; subsequent 
Royal Academy Exhibition Catalogues,] 

T. Boh uni us. 

GODLEE, Sin RICKMAN JOHN, 
baronet (1849-1925), surgeon, was born 
15 April 1849 at 5 Queen Square, London, 
the second son of Rickman Godlee, bar¬ 
rister-at-law, by his wife, Mary, eldest 
daughter of Joseph Jackson Lister, F.R.S., 
wine merchant and microscopist [q.v.], 


and sister of Joseph (afterwards Lord) 
Lister [q.v,j, The Godlees and the Listers 
belonged to the Society of Friends, a cir¬ 
cumstance which exerted a powerful in¬ 
fluence on Rickman John Godlee. After 
education at Grove House School, Totten¬ 
ham, where lie took up field botany and 
ornithology, he entered University Col¬ 
lege, London, in 1806, and in the next 
year graduated 13.A. of the university of 
London. Entering the faculty of medical 
sciences, he soon attracted attention as a 
skilled dissector, and, like his uncle. Lord 
Lister, and his cousin and future colleague, 
Marcus Beck, was house surgeon to (Sir) 
John Erie Erichscn [q.v.] at University 
College Hospital. He took the degrees of 
M.IL (1872) and M.S. (1878), receiving a 
gold medal in surgery at each examination, 
and spent part of a year from the autumn 
ofJ872 in Edinburgh, living with his uncle, 
who was then professor of clinical surgery 
at the university. The impressions thus 
gained of the antiseptic method he pub¬ 
lished in the Lancet (1873). 

Godlee returned to University College 
Hospital as surgical registrar in 1873, and 
in the following year made drawings of 
‘curious minute bodies arranged in rows 
or chains’ in the contents of an abscess 
connected with bone; these bacteria 
(streptococci) were not further recognized 
until 1881. Marcus Beck and II. G. IIowsc 
of Guy’s Hospital were in the ’seventies 
the first London surgeons to carry out 
properly Lister’s technique, and Godlee 
was a keen follower of their methods in 
the face of the by no means passive opposi¬ 
tion of the senior surgeons. In 1870 he 
was appointed assistant surgeon to Char¬ 
ing Cross Hospital and lecturer on anatomy 
in the medical school, a post at tlmt time 
practically always held by a surgeon. A 
year later, however, Godlee was elected 
assistant surgeon at his old hospital; this 
was a new post which carried with it a 
demonstratorship in the anatomical de¬ 
partment of University College. After 
having been elected F.1LC.S. in 1876 ho 
had begun working at an Atlas of Human 
Anatomy with an explanatory text. For 
tills he made drawings, with distinctive 
colours for vessels and nerves, from more 
than a hundred dissections, mainly made 
by his own hand. The title-page states 
that the book illustrates ‘most of the 
ordinary dissections and many not usually 
practised by the student’. It was pub¬ 
lished in 1880, but did not receive the 
attention which it deserved. Godlcc’s 
drawings were presented to the Royal 
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College of Surgeons. He was much in I lege of Surgeons ot Chicago* presented an 
demand as an illustrator; some of his work illuminated address of greeting from the 
adorned Quain’s Anatomy (10th edition, Royal College of Surgeons of England, and 
1890), two editions of Erichsen’s Surgery, was made an honorary fellow, 
and his own contribution to Diseases of A man of wide interests, Godlee was a 
the Lungs (1898, mentioned below), collector of etchings, ft good, linguist, a 

Although a general surgeon, Godlee was book lover, had an extensive knowledge 
a pioneer in branches which have since of old London and of biography, wrote, 
become specialized ; on 25 November 1884 although he never published, verse, and 
he performed the first operation for the had an excellent idiomatic style of Eng- 
rcmoval of a tumour from the brain, the lish. With Sir (William) Watson Cheyne 
accurate ‘localization > of which had been he had assisted Lord Lister throughout 
rendered possible by recent physiological his active practice In London, and seien- 
(expcrimental) and clinical research in- tific problems were constantly discussed 
eluding that of two spectators, (Sir) David between them. No one else had so intimate 
Perrier [q.v.) and John I-Iughlings Jackson a personal knowledge of Lister, and, in 
[q.v.J. This turning-point in surgery pro- addition, Godlee had seen the results of 
vokeda storm of controversy with the anti- the old system of surgery in London and 
vivisectionists in The Times. In the same so was able to compare them with those 
year (1884) Godlee was appointed surgeon of Lister in Edinburgh. In 1917, five years 
to the Brompton Hospital for Consump- after Lister’s death, he brought out the 
tion and Diseases of the Chest: lie pub- Life, which was an immediate success—it 
lished lectures on the surgical treatment reached a third and revised edition in 1024 
of a number of chest diseases, and was —and is probably, as the importance of the 
joint author, with (Sir) James Kingston subjeetfully entitles it to he, the outstand- 
Fowlcr, of Diseases of the Lungs (1898), a ing biography of a medical man in modern 
work which stimulated the development times, ltgivesagraphicaccountofthestate 
of thoracic surgery, then in its infancy. In of medicine in the second half of the nine- 
1876 Godlee had also joined the staff of teenth century in Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
the North-Eastern (now the Queen’s) Hos- London, and abroad, and of the reactions 
pitftl for Children, in Hackney Road. He to the antiseptic system. Godlee took an 
was appointed full surgeon at University essential part in bringing out The Collected 
College Hospital in 1885, professor of Papers of Joseph, Baron Lister in two 
clinical surgery in 1892, and Holme pro- volumes (1909), and as acting executor 
lessor of clinical surgery in 1900. In April presented to the Royal College of Sur- 
1014, shortly before attaining the agc-Jimit geons, where he assisted in their arrange- 
of sixty-five, he resigned his appointments, ment, all his uncle’s scientific and surgical 
becoming emeritus professor of clinical possessions, including manuscripts and 
surgery. An extremely clear and success- instruments. 

fill teacher, he was, even in his busiest Godlee was reserved, high-minded, in- 
period, most conscientiously punctual in wardly humble though outwardly digni- 
his hospital visits. fied, approachable, and well able to hold Iris 

During and after the European War own. He married in 1801 Juliet Mary, eldest 
Godlee was extremely active on the Cen- daughter of Frederic Seebolmi [q.v.], 
tral Medical War Committee and was banker and historian, of The Hermitage, 
chairman of the Belgian doctors and 1-Iitchin, but had no children. In London 
pharmacists relief fund. Earlier in his he lived first in Henrietta Street, then at 
career he had been secretary of three lead- 81, and finally at 19 Wimpole Street. For 
ing medical societies—the Royal Medical many years he had owned Coombe End 
and Chirurgicai, the Pathological, and the Farm, Whitchurch, near Rending; here he 
Clinical—being also honorary librarian of settled down after his retirement from 
the first-named (1895-1907); on the amal- London in 1920, and was happy in the 
gamntion of these and other societies into simple pleasures of farming, carpentering, 
the Royal Society of Medicine, he was and writing essays about the village, 
librarian (1907-1910) and president (1916- which appeared posthumously as A Vil- 
1018). At the Royal College of Surgeons lage on the Thames; Whitchurch Yesterday 
he held many ollices, including those of and To-day (1920). lie died at Whitchurch 
president (1911-1013) and Hunterian after a few hours’ illness 20 April 1025 and 
orator (‘Hunter and Lister’, 1916); in was buried there. 

November 1913 fie delivered an address at Godlee received many honours. Pic was 
the first convocation of the American Col- surgeon to the household of Queen Victoria, 
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and honorary surgeon to King Edward 
VII and King George V. He was created 
a baronet in 1012 and K.C.V.O. in 1014, 
and received the Belgian mcdaille du Roi 
Albert in 1019. lie was a fellow of Uni¬ 
versity College, London, and held honorary 
degrees of the universities of Toronto and 
Dublin. The baronetcy became extinct on 
his death. 

A portrait of God lee by Alan Becton 
was presented to the Royal College of 
Surgeons by Lady God lee in 1025. 

[V. G, Plnrr, Lives of the Fellows of the Loyal 
College of Surgeons of England, 2 vota., revised 
by Sir D’A. Power and ollicrs, 1930; British 
Medical Journal , 102a, vul. i, pp. 800-10; 
private in forma Lion; personal knowledge.] 

II. I). Rollkston. 

GODLEY, ALFRED DENIS (1850- 
1925), classical scholar and man of letters, 
was born nt Ash field, co. Cavan, 22 Janu¬ 
ary 1856. His father was the Rev. James 
Godley, rector of Camgallen, co. Leitrim, 
Brother of John Robert Godley [q.v.], the 
friend of Gibbon Wakefield. His mother 
was Eliza Frances, daughter of Peter La 
Touche, of Bellevue, co. Wicklow. Alfred 
Godley was the eldest surviving son. After 
ll year at a well-known preparatory school, 
My. Bassett’s, in Dublin, he went, with a 
scholarship, to Harrow, where his powers 
were noted and encouraged by Dr. Mon- 
tngu Butler, then headmaster. At sixteen 
Godley won a classical exhibition, and at 
seventeen a scholarship, both at Balliol 
College, Oxford; but lie did not go into 
residence until the following year (1874). 
He obtained a first class in classical 
moderations in 1875 and a second class in 
liter ae humanioTcs in 1878, His honours at 
the university included the Gaisford prize 
for Greek verse, the Chancellor’s Latin verse 
and Latin essay prizes, and the Craven 
scholarship. In 1879 he accepted the post 
of assistant classical master at Bradlield 
College. Four years later (1883), Godley 
returned to Oxford os a tutor and fellow of 
Magdalen College, a post which lie occupied 
till his retirement in 1912. In 1910 he was 
elected public orator of the university, and 
held the ollice till his death. The honorary 
degree of doctor of letters was conferred on 
him in 1010; he had already received u 
similar degree from Princeton University 
when he visited the United States in 1918. 
He was elected an honorary fellow of Mag¬ 
dalen in 1012. He married in 1894 Amy, 
daughter of Charles Hope Cay, fellow of 
Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. 
They had no children. In the spring of 


1925 Godley went on u tour in the Levant, 
in the course of which he contracted a 
malignant fever which, a Tier some weeks, 
proved fatal. He died at Oxford on 27 June 
of that year. 

Godley’s reputation as a writer of light 
humorous or satiric verse and prose dates 
from his association with the Oxford 
Magazine. He became a contributor in 
1888, and editor in 1890. His first pub¬ 
lished collection of poems was Verses to 
Order, some of them reprinted from the 
Oxford Magazine, in 1892. Later publica¬ 
tions were Lyra Frivola (1899), Second 
Strings (1902), a second (enlarged) edition 
of Verses to Order, 1904, and The Casual 
I Yard (1912). Several pieces also appeared 
in Echoes from the Oxford Magazine (1890), 
More Echoes (180G), in the posthumous 
Reliquiae (1920), and in Fifty Poems 
(1927). The \mfailing ease, ingenuity, anil 
point of Godley\s writings have caused his 
verse to be considered, by the most, com¬ 
petent critics, not inferior to that of C. S. 
Calvcrley; liis political ballad The Arrest 
has become a classic of the unionist party 
in Ireland. His work as a commentator on 
and translator of Ilcrodotus, Tacitus, and 
Horace, mid as joint-editor of the Classical 
Review from 1010 to 1920, made him promi¬ 
nent among contemporary classical scholars 
in Oxford; while the nine Crewcian orations 
delivered by him as public orator have been 
described as ‘perhaps his best title to fame 
as an almost perfect writer of elegant Latin’. 
He was also the author of Socrates , and 
Athenian Society in his Age (1890), Aspects 
of Modern Oxford (1894), and Oxford in the 
Eighteenth Century (1908). In 1909 he pub¬ 
lished an edition of selected poems of Pracd 
and in 1910 an edition of the poetical works 
of Thomas Moore. 

Godlcy’s marked personality, conversa¬ 
tional gifts, and high character made him, 
notwithstanding his shyness, a leading 
figure in the life of the university and of 
the town; he was an alderman, and had 
lie lived another year, would have been 
mayor of Oxford, Conservative by nature, 
ns well as in politics, he staunchly advo¬ 
cated such losing causes as the compulsory 
study of Greek at Oxford and the exclu¬ 
sion of women students; but to the 
tenacity of the Northern Irish race he 
joined a philosophic temperament which 
preserved him from bitterness, even where 
lie felt most strongly. He was an arclent 
supporter of the Volunteer movement, and 
the patriotism which was one of his deep¬ 
est feelings found practical expression^ in 
his very elllcient training and organization 
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of a volunteer force during the European Baltistan. The following year lie crossed 
War. Although generally indifferent to the Skoro La, beyond Skardu and Shigar, 
games, lie was a lover of active life, and a and surveyed the great Karakoram gla- 
distinguished member of the Alpine Club; cieis, the Baltoro (86 miles), the Punmah 
hcwasnlso joint-founder of an Oxford and (28 miles), the Biafo (37 miles), and the 
Cambridge dining club* Hispar (38 miles), together with the giant 

[C. L. Fiddler, Memoir included in mountains that enclose them* He was the 
Zteliqiriac A. D . Godley, 1020; personal know- discoverer of this great glacier system, the 
ledge,] IS. C. Godley. greatest outside Polar and sub-Polar re¬ 

gions. During the surveys of such remote 
GOD WIN-AUSTEN, IIENllY HAV- districts, oilieers were instructed not to 
ERSHAM (183J-1023), explorer and geo- waste time over the details of uninhabited 
legist, was born at Teignmouth G July tracts over 10,000 feet, Godwin-Austcn 
1804, the eldest son of Robert Allred refused to be bound by these instructions ; 
Cloyne Godwin-Austcn [q.v,], the geolo- slight and lmrdy, with little to carry, lie 
gist, of Slmlford House, near Guildford, was ideally built for mountaineering; and 
Surrey, by his wife, Maria, only daughter he possessed intense enthusiasm. At a 
of Major-General Sir Henry Thomas God- time when mountaineering technique bad 
win [q.v,]. He entered in 1848 the Royal not been developed he set no altitude limit 
Military College, Sandhurst, where lie was to his climbs, and he made several ascents 
u contemporary and iriend of Frederick above 20,000 feet. His surveys of those 
Sleigh Roberts (afterwards Earl Roberts regions are beautiful examples of the sur- 
of Kandahar). At Sandhurst he learnt the veyor’s art of his day; subsequent travel- 
art of topographical pen-drawing from Lcrs have remarked on the accuracy with 
Captain Petley, u master of the old French which they reveal the structure and topo- 
pietorial school. In December 1851 he graphy of the ranges, In 18G2 he explored 
obtained liis commission in the old 24th the upper Changchenmo and mapped the 
Foot, afterwards the South Wales Border- northern border of the Pangong district 
ers, and as early as 1852 served in the on the western edge of the Tibetan pin- 
second Burmese War as aide-de-camp to teau, while towards the end of the season 
bis grandfather, General Godwin, who was he was surveying the upper valleys of the 
in command of the British force. It was Zaskar ranges, including the numerous 
in Burma that he first surveyed unknown glaciers of the Sutlej-Zaskar watershed, 
ground by mapping the creeks and navig- The following year he completed tlie sur- 
ublc waterways of the Irrawaddy delta, vey of the Pangong lake and district as 
Prom Burma he was transferred to the far as the Rudok Tibetans permitted. His 
Peshawar division as aide-dc-eamp to journal, published as a special paper (Notes 
Major-General Sir Thomas Reed [q,v.]. on the Pangong Lake District of Ladakh ..,) 

Towards the end of 1850, on the appli- by the government of India in 1804, gives 
cation of Sir Andrew Scott Waugh [q.v.], an account of the morphology of the re¬ 
tire surveyor-general of India, Godwin- gion, which is most valuable to scientists 
Austen was attached to the Great Trigono- to-day. 

metrical Survey of India in order to assist Lute in 18G3 Godwin-Austen was ap- 
with the first survey of Kashmir under pointed to serve on the political mission of 
Colonel Thomas George Montgomerie (Sir) Ashley Eden [q.v.] to Bhutan, in the 
[q.v.], and it was on Manganwar in Kash- Eastern Himalaya. His topographical aur- 
mir that the latter first pointed out the veys carried out in the following year be- 
grent Karakoram summits with which tween Sikkim and Punnkha, and his rccon- 
Goclwin-Austen’s name was afterwards naissance surveys made later with the 
associated. Throughout the Indian Mutiny Bhutan field force, remained the only maps 
the surveyors continued their cxplora- of this country for over thirty years. He 
tions, with some disturbance from maraud- next commanded the party engaged in the 
ing bands of rebels, but without serious survey of the Garo, Khnsi, and Jaintia 
interruption. After working in the ICazi hills, and of the Naugong and Kao bar 
Kag and Pir Panjal ranges, Godwin- districts of Assam. In 1873-1874 he was 
Austen surveyed, during 1858 and 1850, exploring the Naga hills, previously un¬ 
tile Marau-Warwan valley and Northern visited by Europeans, and in 1875 nccom- 
Jammu. In 1BG0 he was appointed to a parried the hist Dnfta expedition, survey- 
permanent post ns topographical assistant ing 1,700 square miles of previous^ un- 
in the Trigonometrical Survey and mapped explored country in the Eastern Himalaya, 
the Shigar and lower Sultoro valleys of This work on the northern frontier of 
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Assam was of great geographical impor¬ 
tance arul threw much light on, though it 
did not finally solve, the vexed question of 
the identity of the Assam Brahmaputra 
with the Tibetan Tsungpo, while the course 
of the Subunsiri river was placed on the 
map. 

In th£ intervals between this active 
pioneer exploration Godwin-Austen was 
engaged on geological investigations of 
considerable importance, especially in the 
outer Himalaya. lie was one of the first 
to search the Siwnlik range of Himalayan 
foothills for fossil evidence of their forma¬ 
tion, and there w'us no greater authority in 
his day on the structure of the Karakoram 
and other ranges beyond the Great Hima¬ 
layan axis. Godwiu-Ausfccn was not the 
discoverer of IC Q , the highest of the Kara¬ 
koram summits and the second highest 
mountain on the earth (28,250 ft.). This 
peak was first observed by Montgomerie 
in 1850 from Hnramukb in Kashmir ; the 
designations K 1 , K 3 , K 3 , &c., were given 
to peaks in the direction of the Karakoram 
observed by him by theodolite from hills 
in Kashmir. But Godwin-Austen was the 
first to discover the setting of the great 
peak and the first to explore and survey 
its precipitous sides and the glaciers at its 
base; he was also the first to investigate 
the geological structure of this region. 
Various names have been proposed for the 
peak: Dapsang, Chiring, CItoga Hi, Lanfa- 
Jahad ; none are known to the natives, and 
objection 1ms been raised to all of them. 
In 1888 General J v T\ Walker, a former 
surveyor-general of India, proposed that 
the name Godwin-Austen should be given 
to the peak to commemorate the explora¬ 
tion of the region, but the government and 
survey of India did not adopt the sugges¬ 
tion, on the general principle that personal 
names arc unsuitable for Himalayan sum¬ 
mits. The official designation there Cove 
remains K a , now corrupted by the local 
people to Kechu or Cheku , although God¬ 
win-Austen's name is to be found on some 
unofficial maps. 

Fever contracted on survey work in the 
Eastern Himalaya undermined Godwin- 
Austcn’s health, and caused his premature 
retirement from the service in June 1877 ; 
but in England he rapidly recovered, and 
set himself to study natural science in all 
its branches; in several of these he ob¬ 
tained distinction. He was elected F.R.&J. 
in 1880 for his contributions to geography 
and geology, became president of section 
E (geography) of the British Association 
in 1888, of the Malacological Society from 


1807 to 1800, and of the Conchological 
Society in 1008-1000, and received the 
founder's gold medal of the Royal Geo¬ 
graphical Society in 1010. He retained a 
lasting interest in the survey of India and 
kept up a constant correspondence with 
young officers serving in the Himalaya, 
in teres Ling them in the natural history of 
their surroundings, and obtaining from 
them specimens, which lie dissected, exam¬ 
ined under the microscope, sketched, and 
described when nearly ninety years of age. 
lie published in scientific journals more 
than RIO papers on his geographical, geo¬ 
logical, and ethnographical studies,besides 
important works on the mol hi sea and 
fauna of India (The Land and Fresh'Water 
Mall a sen of India , 1882-1014; The Fauna 
of British India , vol. i of Mollusca, 1008). 

Godwiu-Austen married twice; first, in 
1801 PauliiibGcorgiana (died 1871), daugh¬ 
ter of Lieutenant-Colonel Arthur’Wellesley 
Chichele Plowden, and had one son; se¬ 
condly, in 1881 Jessie (died 1018),daughter 
of John Harding Robinson, examiner in 
the House of Lords. Godwin-Austen died 
at Norc, Godaiming, 2 December 1928. 

[The Times, 5 December 1928; General 
Keporis and Synoptical Volume VII of the 
Survey of India; Sir Clements Markham, A 
Memoir of the Indian Surveys, 2nd ed., 1878; 
Transactions of the Royal Geographical 
Society 1801, 1804; Geographical Journal, 
February 1924; private information ; personal 
knowledge.] K. Mason, 

GOLDIE, Sir GEORGE DASIIWOOD 
TAUBMAN (1840-1925), founder of Ni¬ 
geria, was born at The Nunnery, Isle of 
Man, 20 May 1840, the fourth and young¬ 
est son of Lieutenant-Colonel John Tuub- 
man Goldie-T aubmnn, of the Scots Guards, 
and speaker of the House of Keys, by his 
second wife, Caroline, daughter of John 
Eykin Hovcndcn, of I-Iemingford, Cam¬ 
bridgeshire. Goldie's father was of mixed 
Scottish and Manx descent, the paternal 
line being originally named Goldie (of 
Dumfriesshire), the maternal, Ttuibiuaii 
(Isle of Man). George Goldie reverted to 
the paternal name by royal licence in 1887. 

Goldie, after passing through the Royal 
Military Academy at Woolwich, obtained 
a commission in the Royal Engineers in 
1865, which he resigned in 1867. I-Ic then 
travelled for several years, principally in 
upper Egypt and the Sudan. In 1877 he 
first visited West Africa, primarily in order 
to look into the affairs of a trading com¬ 
pany on the Niger in which a member of 
his family was interested, and secondly 
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with the intention of crossing Africa from | was then launched with a capital of a 
the Niger to the Nik, The illness of his million sterling. Mean-while two French 
brother, who accompanied him, obliged companies, supported by the French gov- 
to him abandon the latter project. In this eminent, had established themselves in 
visit to the basin of the Niger the seed was tlic river; this made the granting of a 
sown which developed into Goldie’s liCc’s charter impossible for the time. Goldie at 
work. once opened negotiations with a view to 

In 1830 the brothers Richard Lemon amalgamating the French companies with 
Lander [q.v.] and John Lander [q.v.] had the National African Company under the 
discovered the outlet of the river Niger in British bag. This was accomplished in 
the Gulf of Guinea, thereby demonstrating 1884 after a determined struggle, and tile 
to Europe the existence of a great navi- way seemed clear for the grant of a charter, 
gable waterway leading from the sea into Then suddenly, to the surprise of the 
the heart of the African continent and world, Germany launched out as a coloniz- 
giving access to the Mohammedan states ing power, and summoned the West Afri- 
lying to the west of Lake Tchad. Two can Conference in Berlin (10S<4-1885), thus 
years later Macgrcgor Lnird [q.v.] had inaugurating the real scramble for Africa, 
made the first attempt to open up the The buying out of the French companies 
river to British trade. He was followed was achieved only just in time to enable 
by others, with varying success; a con- the British plenipotentiary, Lord Salis- 
sular agent was appointed, and after some bury, with Goldie by his side, to state at 
trouble friendly relations were established the Conference that ‘the whole trade of 
with the natives. Meanwhile opinion in the Niger basin is at the present moment 
Great Britain was strongly averse from exclusively in British hands’. This fact 
undertaking any responsibilities in the in- gave to Great Britain a recognised position 
terior of Equatorial Africa; and following of predominance upon tlic principal water- 
the report of a committee appointed to way of that portion of West Africa. For 
investigate the affairs of British West Afri- the very considerable services rendered on 
can possessions, the House of Commons in this occasion Goldie was created K.C.M.G, 
June 1865 adopted a resolution deprccat- in 1887. 

ing any further extension of activities and In the same year that Germany op- 
intimating a desire to reduce rcsponsilriU- peered on the scene as a competitor, Toga- 
ties ‘with the view to ultimate withdrawal land and the Camcroons became German 
from all, except probably Sierra Leone’, colonies. France was pushing east from 
Three years later the consular agent was Senegal, and Goldie was advancing up the 
withdrawn from the Niger in pursuance of Niger and was busily engaged in entering 
this policy, and a period of stagnation into commercial treaties with the native 
followed. rulers in the interior. All had the same 

When Goldie arrived in 1877 he found objective—the establishment of relations 
some British firms trading in the Niger with the Mohammedan empires of Gandu 
delta, engaged in cut-throat competition, and Sokoto: so the race began. But Goldie 
and making no attempt to open up trade was handicapped because, as a commercial 
with the rich interior. Then it was that he concern, the National African Company 
conceived the idea of securing under a had as competitors two powerful foreign 
royal charter the whole valley of the Niger governments with all the advantages of 
for Great Britain. He had a fair Held, for public revenue at their command, This 
there was at that time no foreigner, disadvantage forced a decision on the issue 
whether trader, soldier, missionary, or of a charter which would give to the Brit- 
tmvdler, in the entire basins of the Niger ish Company the same political standing 
and Lake Tchad, between the French in relation to treaties with natives as that 
colony of Senegal on the extreme west of of its competing neighbours. The hesita- 
Africa and the valley of the Nile on the tion of the British government was over- 
extreme east. His first step was to amal- conic, and o royal charter was granted 
gamatc the various trading interests in the {J uly 1886). The Company again changed 
river, This took him two years to acconi- its name to that of the Royal Niger 
pi ish, and in 1876 the United African Company Chartered & Limited. Under tl\e 
Company was formed. In 1S81 the first charter the Company was empowered to 
application for a charter was made, when govern, to keep in order, and to protect 
Goldie was informed that a largely in- the territories of the chiefs with whom it 
creased capital would be an essential pre- had concluded treaties end, subject to tlic 
liminavy. The National African Company sanction of the secretary of state for the 
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Colonies, to acquire new territories. It was 
Authorized to levy customs duties in order 
to defray the cost of administration. It 
was given jurisdiction over British subjects 
and Foreigners throughout its territories. It 
was to discourage and gradually to abolish 
slavery, to tolerate the religion of the in- 
liubitnnts, and to uphold as far as possible 
their native laws and customs. It was a 
peculiarity of this charter that the Com¬ 
pany remained a trading concern in addi¬ 
tion to being charged with administrative 
duties. It was controlled by a governor 
and council in England ; Lord Aberdare 
(home secretary, 1808-1878) was appoint¬ 
ed governorj nnd Goldie political adminis¬ 
trator and deputy-governor. On Lord 
Aberdare’s death in 1805 Goldie himself 
became governor. From the date cf the 
charter all the Company's treaties with 
native chiefs contained a clause by which 
the native parties recognized that ‘the 
Company as a government represents Ilex 
Majesty the Queen of Great Britain and 
Ireland and agree to place their territories, 
if and when called upou to do so by the 
Company, under the protection of the 
British flag*. 

Equipped with this charter the Com¬ 
pany found the struggle with France and 
Germany for supremacy in the interior a 
less unequal one. Both foreign powers 
launched repeated expeditions with n view 
to cutting off the Chartered Company from 
the hinterland, and it was not until the 
signing of conventions with Germany in 
l&Ofl and with France in 1898—both initi¬ 
ated by Goldie—tlmt an end was put to 
the struggle and the respective spheres 
were finally defined. The British sphere 
was far smaller than Goldie had originally 
aimed at; nevertheless, he was able to 
secure for Great Britain a territory cover¬ 
ing half a million square miles of the most 
fertile, highly mineralized, and thickly 
populated portion of West Africa. This 
territory, consisting of an agglomeration 
of pagan and Mohammedan states brought 
by the exertions of the Chartered Company 
within the confines of a British protector¬ 
ate, came to be known generally by the 
name of Nigeria (1807), this differentiating 
it from the British colony of Lagos and 
the Niger Protectorate on the coast, the 
hinterlands of which had been secured by 
Goldie’s foresight and determination. 

While the Company had been engaged 
in these dangerous international complica¬ 
tions, difficulties had arisen on its own 
borders. Its stations on the Middle Niger 
had brought the Company into close com¬ 


munication with the powerful Moham¬ 
medan emir of Nupc, with whom it had 
negotiated treaties. But the emir per¬ 
sisted in slave-raiding expeditions across 
the river. In 1892 Goldie visited the emir 
in his capital at llida: he presented him 
with a letter of greeting from the queen, 
and impressed upon him that the Company 
came to Nupd for trade and friendly inter¬ 
course only \ that it must have security for 
the lives of its officials; that its stations 
and goods must not be molested, and that 
slave-raiding expeditions across the river, 
where the pagan inhabitants were under 
the Company’s protection, must cease; 
otherwise force would have to be used. 
Assurances of good behaviour were given, 
but they w’crc short-lived. Before long, 
slave-raiding expeditions across the river 
were resumed, and Goldie realized that 
the Company’s obligations as a govern¬ 
ment could only be carried out by force 
of arms. The Company had at its disposal 
a small but well-trained and well-armed 
body of native troops under British offi¬ 
cers. Goldie acted swiftly and silently, 
Taking advantage of the Nup6 army being 
divided (half of it was across the river, 
raiding for slaves) he assembled his force 
of 800 men at Lokoja and, accompanying 
it in person, advanced (0 January 1807) 
straight on the Nupc capital, while the 
Company's feet policed the river and 
prevented the slave-raiding portion of 
the emir’s army from recrossing. Outside 
the walla of Bida Goldie was assailed by the 
Nupc army, estimated at some 15,000men, 
mostly mounted, led by the emir himself. 
The Nupds were completely defeated, and 
the Company’s troops entered the capital 
the following morning. The emir, who had 
fled, was declared deposed and the heir 
apparent, who had accepted the Com¬ 
pany’s terms, was installed in his place. 
Subsequently the smaller Mohammedan 
state of Ilorin, west of the Middle Niger, 
which had given similar trouble, was sub¬ 
jugated after two days’ fighting, and the 
town of Ilorin captured. This most admir¬ 
ably planned and executed campaign was 
followed immediately by a decree of the 
Company abolishing the legal status of 
slavery throughout its territories. 

The final definition of boundaries be¬ 
tween the sphere of the Company anil 
those of France and Germany (referred 
to above), and the great responsibilities 
thereby involved, led tlio British govern¬ 
ment to decide that it was desirable to 
revoke the charter on grounds of national 
policy and to assume direct control over 
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the frontier and fiscal policy of British 
Nigeria. A bill was introduced in the 
House of Commons making provision for 
terms and conditions in connexion with 
the surrender of the charter; this passed 
both Houses in July 1809, The ceremony 
of the transfer (for the sum of £805,000) 
of the political and territorial powers of 
the Royal Niger Company to the British 
Crown took place at Lokoja on 1 January 
1900 in the presence of Colonel (afterwards 
Lord) Lugfird, who lmd been appointed 
high commissioner. Another ceremony 
took place in England at the final meeting 
of the Chartered Company, when the 
shareholders presented to Sir George Gol¬ 
die, ‘The Founder of Nigeria 1 , u portrait 
of himself by Sir Hubert von Hcrkomcr 
(af terwards presented to the National Por¬ 
trait Gallery) in token of their unbounded 
admiration and gratitude. In acknow¬ 
ledging the gift Goldie said that the in¬ 
scription on the portrait vividly recalled 
to him a thrill of emotion when, twenty- 
two years before, on the Niger, the con¬ 
ception, which had doubtless long been 
floating in his mind, and which was only 
the revival of an earlier dream of his in 
another part of Africa, suddenly crystal¬ 
lized into a firm conviction that the only 
possible way of preventing a recurrence of 
the fiascos which had terminated all the 
earlier enterprises for opening up the 
Niger'—the only feasible means of dealing 
with inner Equatorial Africa ns a whole— 
was political acquisition, or, in other 
words, the formation of a civilized govern¬ 
ment there. They were all Imperialists now, 
and this conception might not appear to 
some to be a very original one; but things 
were very different in 1877. Between the 
formation of that conception and its 
partial realization by the granting of the 
charter in July 1880 there were years of 
heart-breaking struggle, when every one 
had to be convinced from the merchant 
on the Niger to the statesman in Downing 
Street. Although the "West African mer¬ 
chant was in those days just as enter¬ 
prising as lie was to-day, yet he was not 
ftt that early period alive to the funda¬ 
mental doctrine that political acquisition 
could alone give permanent security to 
his commerce, that it alone could prevent 
foreign annexation, with disastrous conse¬ 
quences to British trade, nnd that it alone 
could bring about a great development of 
commerce by giving to the native peace, 
justice, and liberty, instead of the inces¬ 
sant inter-tribal wars and fetish barbarism 
of pagan Africa and the incessant slave¬ 


raiding and disturbances in the northern 
territories. The ‘castle in the air 5 of 1877 
had now become an impregnable fortress. 
Five international agreements had secured 
to Great Britain absolute rights over her 
sphere in Nigeria. These agreements were 
not only rendered possible by, but were 
entirely based upon, the political treaties 
of the Company with native states and 
tribes—treaties exceeding four hundred in 
number. In both the southern nnd north¬ 
ern regions of Nigeria there remained to be 
done a vast amount of commercial develop¬ 
ment, which could not be properly com¬ 
menced until the political situation had 
been assured. Meanwhile it was satisfac¬ 
tory to know that what Lord Salisbury 
aptly called the work of preparation was 
completed and that the political founda¬ 
tion of Nigeria was securely laid (The 
Times , 28 October 1899). 

Goldie’s connexion with West Africa 
then ceased. In 1900-1001 he visited 
China. In 1902-1008 he served on the 
royal commission on the military prepara¬ 
tions for the South African War, and in 
1005-1900 on that on the disposal of South 
African War stores. In 1908—1901< lie went 
to Rhodesia at the request of the Chartered 
Company to examine the question of self- 
ovcrninent. In 1905 he was elected presi- 
ent of the Royal Geographical Society. 
In 1908 he was chosen an alderman of the 
London County Council, and lie was chair¬ 
man of the finance committee until 1919. 
From then onwards his state o£ health 
compelled him to live chiefly in southern 
Europe until his death, which took place 
in London on 20 August 1925 at the age 
of seventy-nine. 

Goldie married in 1870 Matilda Cather¬ 
ine (died 1808), daughter of John William 
Elliott, of Wakefield, and had one son 
and one daughter. He was admitted a 
privy councillor in 1898, elected F.ILS. 
in 1902, received honorary degrees from 
the universities of Oxford and Cambridge 
in 1897, and was awarded the Livingstone 
gold medal of the Royal Scottish Geo¬ 
graphical Society in 1906. 

Goldie’s personality was remarkable. He 
was 5 a slim, fair, blue-eyed man, with 
piercing eyes which seemed to bore holes 
into one’. Throughout his life he shunned 
publicity for his work and for himself; for 
liis work he was a firm believer in what 
he called ‘ the Chinese policy of silence *; for 
himself, in reply to repeated requests that 
his biography should be undertaken, he 
wrote: ‘Although deeply grateful for these 
delicate compliments, I have throughout 
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refused compliance, I daresay it has been 
partly due to excessive sensitiveness; and 
if this were all I should try to conquer it. 
Hut, behind that, lies a principle which 
lms remained unaltered ever since I began 
to think, nearly half a century ago. That 
principle is “1/oeuvre, e’est tout: I’homme 
n’est rien’b We (not X) bring our children 
up to think that fume, position, recogni¬ 
tion by the public, are proper objects of 
human ambition. I loathe them all. I do 
not believe that the world will make any 
great advance until children generally are 
brought up with the idea that real happi¬ 
ness is only to be found in doing good 
work, in however small or great a sphere. 
f . . Having all my life regarded self- 
advertisers, from Caesar to Napoleon, as 
the worst enemies of human progress, I 
cannot in my old age foreswear my prin¬ 
ciples and join the array of notoriety 
hunters. When my active wotIc is over I 
want, before I die, to write on this subject. 
“Una voce poco fa”, but the sea is made 
up of drops, and I may be able to help 
the world to see in which direction true 
happiness lies.’ 

[Private information ; personal knowledge. 
See also Dorothy Wellesley and Stephen 
Gwynn, Sir George Goldie. Founder of Nigeria, 
1034.] Scahh ROUGH. 

GOLLANCZ, Sir HERMANN (1852- 
1080), rabbi, Semitic scholar, was born at 
Bremen 80 November 1852, the eldest son 
of the Rev. Samuel Marcus Gollancz, 
minister of the ITambro’ synagogue, then 
in Leadcnhall Street, London, by his wife, 
Jolmnna Koppcl. lie had three sisters and 
three brothers, his youngest brother being 
Sir Israel Gollancz [q.v.]. At the age of ten 
he passed from the Whitechapel Founda¬ 
tion School to the school nttached to the 
Jews’ College, then in Finsbury Square; 
he entered the Jews’ College itself and also 
University College, London, in 1869. lie 
graduated B.A. with honours in classics 
and philosophy in 1878, and M.A. in 
Hebrew, Syriac, and German in 1889. 
From 1872 to 1876 he assisted liis father 
at the Hambro’ synagogue as assistant 
preacher, Thereafter he was preacher suc¬ 
cessively at the synagogues in St. John’s 
Wood (1870-1881) and Great St. Helen’s, 
E.C. (1881-1882), unci minister at Man¬ 
chester (1882-1885) and Dalston (1885- 
1892). In 1802 he succeeded the chief 
rabbi, Dr. Hermann Adler [q.v.], as first 
minister at the Bay swat cr synagogue, 
Harrow Road, where he remained for 
thirty-one years, completing, in 1923, a 


unique record of iilly-one years’ service 
in the Jewish ministry. On his retirement 
n special salaried post of emeritus minister 
was created for him. 

Gollanez’s main work falls under three 
heads, pastoral, scholarly, and philan¬ 
thropic. His congregations naturally had 
the first claim on his energies, but lie 
undertook many duties outside his parish, 
and worked zealously for the foundation 
of new synagogues at South Hackney, New 
Cross, Wultluimstow, Heading, Hanley, 
Hull, Sunderland, and Cardiff. 

In 1897 Gollancz obtained the rabbinic 
degree. II is action raised and decided an 
important principle. Hitherto the require¬ 
ments for the rabbinic degree, which any 
qualified rabbi can grant to n suitable 
candidate, bad not been definitely speci¬ 
fied in England, and the degree had, in 
fact, never been conferred in this country. 
It was therefore necessary for Gollancz to 
go abroad—he went to Galicia—in order 
to obtain his certificate of rabbinical com¬ 
petence. The chief rabbi, Dr. Hermann 
Adler, however, felt tlmt the time was nob 
yet opportune for increasing the number 
of qualified rabbis in England. The Anglo- 
Jewish clergy had consisted hitherto of 
rabbis and precentors (chazanim) and the 
sermon was not i\ regular institution in 
every synagogue. He considered that the 
status of minister-preacher, a compara¬ 
tively recent innovation, needed a further 
period of development, and that n genera¬ 
tion should pnss before minister-preachers 
should attain to full rabbinic status. He 
therefore refused to recognize Gollancz ns 
a rabbi and an acrimonious controversy 
began in the Jeivish Chronicle . The ques¬ 
tions at issue were not merely personal, 
whether Gollancz was or was not n rabbi 
or whether Dr. Adler’s position ns chief 
rabbi was impugned. Two matters of 
principle were involved. First, should the 
rabbinic degree be given in England? 
secondly, should rabbinic degrees gained 
abroad be recognized in England? The 
reasoned arguments of 4 Historicus ’ 
(Israel Gollancz) stated the case for an 
enlarged rabbinate so cogently that in 
the end Dr. Adler gave way. Gollancz 
was publicly recognized as rabbi and the 
requirements of Hebrew and rabbinics 
necessary to obtain the diploma of rabbi 
in this country were formally defined. 
To-day theological students at Jews’ Col¬ 
lege are encouraged to work for this degree 
before entering the ministry. These satis¬ 
factory results are due to the arduous 
struggle carried on by Gollancz and his 
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brother Israel in the face of great opposi¬ 
tion and much personal inconvenience. 

Dr. Adler died in 1911. Gollancz’s 
claims to succeed him as chief rabbi were 
overruled by the imperative need for a 
younger man to fill the position. Gollancz 
therefore remained at the Bays water syna¬ 
gogue for another eleven years, during the 
trying period of the European War. He 
published in 1915 a special translation of 
Joseph Kimchi’s Foundation of Religious 
Fear , of which he presented in 1918 an 
edition of 10,009 copies for the use of 
members of the Jewish faith in the British 
forces. His wife received the Belgian order 
of Queen Elisabeth in recognition of her 
war-work. 

Gollancz undertook much public work 
outside the special interests of the Jewish 
community. In 1880, in conjunction with 
the Ilcv. Samuel Augustus Barnett [q.v.], 
he promoted the first of the Whitechapel 
loan exhibitions; he took part in the 
several movements which secured Cl is sold 
Park as an open space (1888), created the 
North London Technical Institute (1889), 
and saved Moy.se’s Hall, Bury St. Ed¬ 
munds (1890). lie served on the royal 
commissions which inquired into the birth¬ 
rate (1913-191(1) and the cinema (1917), 
and on the special committee appointed 
to report on venereal disease and adoles¬ 
cence (1920-1021); he was vice-president 
and treasurer of the National Council of 
Public Morals and vice-chairman of the 
Paddington Social Service Council. In 
1017 he received an illuminated address, 
signed by representatives of many educa¬ 
tional and philanthropic bodies, on the 
occasion of his completing forty-five years’ 
service as a Jewish minister and public 
worker. 

Gollancz, who was the first Jew to 
obtain the degree of D.Litt. at London 
University (in 1899), was elected in 1902 
Goldsrnid professor of Hebrew at Univer¬ 
sity ColLege, London, in succession to Pro¬ 
fessor Sclicchtcr. On his retirement in 
1023 the senate of the university accorded 
him the title of emeritus professor, and in 
order to commemorate his twenty-one 
years’ tenure of the chair of Hebrew he 
presented his valuable library of IIebmica 
and Judaica to University College; be had 
previously been largely responsible for the 
acquisition by University College of the 
library of Jewish history bequeathed to 
public uses in 1905 by Frederic David 
Moeatta [q.v.]. Gollancz was president of 
tile Jewish Drama League, of the Jewish 
Historical Society (1005), and of the Union 


of Jewish Literary Societies (1925-1920). 
In 1922 he celebrated liis golden jubilee 
and was the recipient of many marks of 
esteem. In 1923 be was knighted, being 
the first British mbbi to receive this 
honour. 

Gollancz married in 1884 Tlidf&se, 
daughter of Samuel Henry Wilner, mer¬ 
chant, of Manchester, and by her had 
three sons. The close of his life was sad¬ 
dened by domestic sorrows. In September 
1929 he lost successively his youngest son 
Leonard, his wife, and his sister Emma, 
within ten days; his brother Israel died in 
June of the next year. Gollancz died in 
London 15 October 1930. 

GoUnucz’s literary output was very great. 
A bibliography of liis works, which, besides 
extensive translations from Hebrew and 
Aramaic texts, comprise contributions to 
.Jewish history, sermons and addresses, and 
personal reminiscences, is given in his 
Personalia (1928). 

[Sir II. Gollancz, Personalia, 1928.} 

H. M. J. Loewe. 


GOLLANCZ, Sra ISRAEL (1864-1930), 
scholar and man of letters, the fourth and 
youngest son of the Rev. Samuel Marcus 
Gollancz, minister of the ITambro* syna¬ 
gogue, Loudon, by his wife, Johanna ICop- 
pcl, was born in London 13 July 1804. 
His eldest brother was Sir Hermann Gol¬ 
lancz [q.v.], Goklsmfd professor of Hebrew 
at University College, London. He was 
educated at the City of London School, at 
University College, London, and at Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, of which lie was a 
scholar (1388-1887). After taking Ins 
degree (1887) with a second class in the 
medieval and modern languages tripos he 
lectured for some years in English at 
Cambridge before the establishment of a 
school or English there, and in 180G was 
appointed the first lecturer in English at 
the university. Previously, in 1892, he had 
been appointed Quain English student and 
lecturer at University College, London, 
and this post he held until 1895. Ten years 
later, in 1905, Gollancz was appointed to 
the chair of English language and litera¬ 
ture at King’s College, London, a post 
which he held until his death. In 1900 
he resigned his Cambridge appointment, 
and on leaving Cambridge took the degree 
of Litt.D. 

In his new post it fell to Gollancz to 
supervise and. direct the development ot 
the English department of the university 
of London from a small and relatively 
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unlinporluut faculty to that of one of the snry of the British Academy, 1027). In 
principal faculties of the university. In 1016 he edited The Hook of Homage to 
1010 Gollancz was selected as one of the Shakespeare and in 1808 he issued Charles 
first two recipients of the Albert Kahn Lamb's Specimens of English Dramatic 
travelling fellowships, but was unable to Dads. Gollancz was also the general editor 
take up the fellowship. In 1019 he was of the ‘Temple 5 Shakespeare, the ‘Temple 
elected a corresponding member of the Classics’,‘The King’s Library’,‘The King’s 
Iloyal Spanish Academy, and in 1927 of Novels’, ‘The Medieval Library’, and the 
the Medieval Academy of America. I-Ic Shakespeare Survey* 
was also Leofrie lecturer in Old English In the Anglo-,Tcwish community, of 
at University College, Exeter, honorary which lie was one of the most distinguished 
director of the Early English Text Soe- members of his generation, Gollancz in- 
iety, president of the Philological Society, teres ted himself specially in the training 
chairman of the Shakespeare Association, and qualifications of rabbis. To thtsohjcct 
an honorary freeman of the Stationers’ he devoted himself on the council of the 
Company, and honorary secretary of the Jews’ College, the Anglo-Jcwish theologi- 
Shakefjpearc Tercentenary Committee cal seminary of which he was for many 
(1916). years a member; and the curriculum for 

Apart, however, from his literary work the rabbinical diploma granted by that 
and teaching Gollancz, is best known in institution was to a large extent his work, 
connexion with the British Academy, of lie was the second president of the Union 
which he was one of the founders and of Jewish Literary Societies and he also 
original fellows, and the secretary from its served for a term ns president of the 
formation in 1902 until his death, To his Maecnbacans and honorary president of 
initiative, as secretary of the Academy, the Intcr-Univcrsity Jewish Federation, 
was largely due the foundation of the Gollancz won wide recognition for his 
Seliweicii lectures, the Cervantes chair of scholarship both at home and abroad, and 
Spanish and the Camocns chair of Vortu- in 1919 he was knighted. He was m cxeel- 
guesc at King’s College, London, and the lent lecturer, and his charm of manner, his 
British School of Archaeology in Jcrusa- readiness to help other scholars, and 
lcm. Another of Gollanez’s special in- his fondness for children brought him 
tcrests was the project for a national many friends. J-Ie married in 1010 Alide, 
theatre, He was honorary secretary of daughter of Adolphus Goldschmidt, and 
the committee whose task it was to frame by her lie had one son and one daughter, 
a scheme for the foundation and endow- He died at his residence in Brondesbury, 
ment of such a theatre. He also organized London, 23 June 1980, and a lecturership 
the first Anglo-American conference of was founded at the British Academy in 
professors of English in London in 1921, his memory. 

and two years later headed the English [ The Times, 24 June I960; Jewish Chronicle, 
delegation to the similar conference in 27 June 1090; JacMi Guardian 27 June 1000; 
New York. He took advantage of his visit personal knowledge.] A, M. IIyamsox. 
to America in that year to lecture at 

several American universities. GOSLING l HAHRy(18Gl-1080) l tradc- 

As an English and Shakespearian scholar union leader, born in Lambeth 9 June 
Gollancz was in the first rank. His first 1861, was the second son of William 
publication, an edition of the Early Eng- Gosling, master lighterman, by his wife, 
lish poem Pear/, appeared in 1801. In Sarah Louisa Howe, school-teacher, who 
1892 appeared Cynewulf’9 Christ and in continued to follow her profession after 
1895 The Exeter Book of Anglo-Saxon Tier marriage. He attended an elementary 
Poetry. Other publications of his in the school until the age of thirteen, when lie 
same or a related field include The Parle - began, as an office boy, his wage-earning 
ment of the Three Ages (1897), The Tragical career. In tiie following year (1875) he 
History of Doctor Dans tits (1897), Hamlet was bound apprentice to the trade of 
in Iceland (1BQ8), The Quatrcfoil of Love waterman of the river Thames, the occupft- 
(1901), Boccaccio’s Olympia (1018), Ich lion of his family for four generations. 
Dene: some observations on a manuscript Although Gosling was not physically lit 
of the life and feats of arms of Edward t for the arduous calling, he followed it until 
Prince of Wales (1921), The Sources of 1887, when a break-down in health made 
Ilamlcl (1926), and The Caedmon Mann - it necessary for him to seek less laborious 
script of Anglo-Saxon Biblical Poetry (on employment as timber, clothes, and general 
the occasion of the twenty-fifth anniver- salesman. Never theless he kept in contact 
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with the river, und in 1889 he joined the Imperial War Graves commission. I-Ils 
Amalgamated Society of Watermen and many public services during the war period 
Lightermen of tlic River Thames. In 1898 were recognized by his being created C.H. 
he was elected general secretary of the in 1917. 

Society. ^ ( Gosling’s views’were those of a socialist 

Thenceforward Gosling was in the fore- whose faith was tempered by intimate 
front of the long struggle to improve the acquaintance with the difficulties of social 
working conditions of dock and river and industrial organization arising from 
labour throughout the country, which the intractablcness of the human factor, 
began with the great flock strike of 1880, His shrewdness, common sense, and 
In 1910 lie was elected president of the moderation, combined with his equable 
National Transport Workers’ Federation, temper, earned the respect and esteem 
of which his own organization was a see- of both foes and friends in the industrial 
tion. In 1921 the Transport and General and political spheres; while in labour 
Workers’ Union replaced the federation, circles he was regarded with sincere affec- 
and Gosling retained the ollice of presi- tion owing to his loyalty, courtesy, kindli- 
denti He attended the annual Trades licss, and gentle humour. 

Union Congress as a delegate without a Gosling married in 1884 Helen Martin, 
break from 1893 until his death. He was daughter of Joseph Low Duff, engineer, 
elected to the parliamentary committee of and had no children. He died at Twicken- 
thc Congress in 1908 and was chairman limn 24 October 1980. 
of the Congress in 1910. In the revision of [1 lurry Gosling, Up and Down Stream, 
tile constitution of the Congress and the 1027; private information j personal know- 
creation of the general council of the Con- ledge.] W. S. Sanders. 

gress (1920) with larger powers and func¬ 
tions than those of the parliamentary GOSSE, Sin EDMUND WILLIAM 
committee, he took a prominent part. He (1849-1028), poet and man of letters, born 
was a member of the general council until in I-Iftckncy 21 September 1849, was the 
1928, only child of Philip Henry Gossc [q.v.], 

In addition to Ins trade-union activities the distinguished writer on zoology, by 
Gosling engaged in both municipal and his first wife, Emily, daughter of William 
national politics. He was elected aider- Rowes, of Boston, Massachusetts [see 
man of the London County Council in Ggsse, Emily], His childhood was spent 
1898 and was a member of that body for in Hackney until the death of his mother 
twenty-seven years. On the establishment in 18157, when lie was taken by his father 
of the Port of London Authority in 1908 to live at St. Mary church, South Devon, 
he was appointed a member and served His parents were devout members of 
for the remainder of his life. In 1923 he the Plymouth Brotherhood, and Gossc 
wns elected member of parliament in the was brought up in an atmosphere of rigid 
labour interest for Whitechapel and St. piety. Ilis reading was restricted to a 
George’s, and sat for that constituency narrow repertory of religious literature, 
until he died. During the administration and until his seventeenth year his only 
of the labour government, 1923-1024, lie knowledge of poetry aiul fiction was gained 
was minister of transport and paymaster- surreptitiously, or during his attendance at 
general, and was responsible for the Lon- neighbouring schools, the first of which 
don Traffic Act (1924). Gosling’s long was called Mount Vedcn. 
trade-union experience and high reputa- In 18G5, when Charles Kingsley, a friend 
tion for skill and tact in negotiations eon- of Philip Gossc, secured for Edmund an 
ncctcd with industrial disputes brought, appointment in the cataloguing section 
during the European War of 1914-1918, of the British Museum, he had already 
many calls upon him by the government some knowledge of French, German, Ital- 
to assist in the settlement of the multi- ian, mid Swedish. Freed from the mental 
farious labour difficulties which then arose, bondage imposed on him at home, he gave 
lie was a member of several important himself up to the study of literature. lie 
government committees, notably the Fort made the acquaintance of leading writers, 
and Transit Executive committee which often introducing himself to an author by 
co-ordinated and regulated the transport a letter expressing admiration for his work, 
of men, munitions, and food supplies, and In this way he became acquainted with 
the Civil Service Arbitration board, set up William Bell Scott [q.v.], and through him 
to adjust the salaries of lower-grade civil with the pre-Raphael tics. In 1870 hepub- 
servantg. In 1017 lie was appointed to the lished Madrigals, Songs, and Sonnets, with 
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John Blaikie as joint author. Gosse’s con- 
U'ihuturns to the volume showed him to 
be a writer of graceful and accomplished 
verse, but without notable inventive 
power. His inuturer poetry bears the 
same stamp of elegance and delicacy of 
expression, best .seen in the lyrics com 
tained in his volume of Cotlcclcd Poems 
(10H), Perhaps the best example of his 
careful, clear-cut, perspicuous verse is to 
be found in his poem Revelation, printed in 
The Oxford Boole of English Verse t or again 
in Melancholy in the Garden, The Sup¬ 
pliant, The Return of the Swallows, and 
Epilogue 

In 1871 Gosse paid a visit to the I.ofo- 
den Islands. In a bookshop at Trondjhem 
he bought a copy of a recent work of 
Henrik Ibsen. He at once set to work 
with the help of a dictionary to study the 
Norwegian dramatist, and subsequently in 
articles and reviews became the first writer 
to introduce him to the English public. 
Gosse himself translated Ibsen's I led da 
Gahler (1891) and The Master-Builder 
(with William Archer, 1893). I-Iis first 
published article, ‘The Lofoilen Islands’, 
appeared in JtYascr’s Magas me in 1871. 
He was an omnivorous reader, and by 
means of immense industry, a clear and 
vivid style, and a discriminating taste 
quickly earned the reputation of a sound 
critic. He wrote for the Spectator, the 
Academy, and other periodicals. In 1878 his 
first independent volume of verse, On Viol 
and Flute, vn is well received. Studies in the 
Literature of Northern Europe (1870) estab¬ 
lished him as one of the lending authorities 
on Scandinavian and Dutch literature. 

In 1875 Gosse gave up his post at the 
British Museum, on being appointed trans¬ 
lator to the Board of Trade, where he was 
attached to the commercial department. 
(Henry) Austin Dobson [q.v.], William 
Cosmo Monkhouse [q.v.], and Samuel 
Waddington were serving in the marine 
department at the time. In 1882 he pub¬ 
lished his life of Gray, in the ‘English Men 
of Letters 1 series, one of his most popular 
books, and in 1884 a complete edition of 
Gray’s works. Seventeenth Century Studies 
appeared in 1888, and was followed, at 
irregular intervals, by numerous volumes 
of poetry, criticism, raid biography, includ¬ 
ing a Life of William Congreve (1888), A 
History of Eighteenth Century Literature 
(1880), Life of P. JL Gosse (1800), Life and 
Letters of Dr . John Donne (1800), a life of 
Jeremy Taylor (‘English Men of Letters’ 
series, 1004), Coventry Patmore (1905), Life 
of Sir Thomas Browne (1005), Henrik Ibsen 


(1907), and Life of Algernon Charles Swin¬ 
burne (1917). IIin Collected Essays were 
published in live volumes in 1918* 

In 1884 to 1885 Gosse carried out a 
successful lecturing tour in the United 
Slates, at the conclusion of which he was 
offered, but declined, the professorship of 
English literature at Harvard University. 
On his return to England, having been 
appointed to succeed (Sir) Leslie Stephen 
as Clark lecturer in English literature at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, a post which 
he held until 1890, lie repeated at Cam¬ 
bridge the lectures which he had delivered 
in America, subsequently (18B5) publish¬ 
ing them under the title From Shake¬ 
speare to Pope. In October 1880 a bitter 
and damaging article by John Chur ton 
Collins [q.v.], entitled ‘English Literature 
at tlic Universities’, Lu which Gosse’s teach¬ 
ing was den on need, appeared in the 
Quarterly Review. Gosse replied in the 
Academy, but was unable to dispose of 
many of the charges of inaccuracy which 
Chur ton Collins had brought against him. 
His reputation suffered, and the contro¬ 
versy, in which A. C. Swinburne joined in 
his defence, deeply affected him. 

In 1904 Gosse was appointed librarian 
to the House of Lords, a post which he 
held for ten years. This gave him inde¬ 
pendence and financial security, ‘under 
conditions favourable to leisurely and ex¬ 
tended thought’. In 1907 he published 
anonymously Father and Son , his most 
notable contribution to English literature, 
The book, which describes his own child¬ 
hood passed in the religious atmosphere 
| created by liis father, was written with a 
creative and imaginative power which 
surprised Ins warmest admirers and raised 
his reputation to a high level. It was 
crowned by the French Academy in 
1013. This book was a turning-point in 
Gosse’s career, and when, eleven years later 
(1018), he began in the Sunday Times a 
series of weekly articles which continued 
until his death, he wrote with a prestige 
enjoyed by scarcely any critic of the 
day. Selections from these articles were 
reprinted in Boohs on the Table (1921), 
More Books on the 'Table (1033), and 
other volumes. 

Gossc’s model was Sainte-Bcuve, and 
his weekly criticisms will bear comparison 
with the Causeries du LundL From 
his 1 pulpit 1 , as he called the Sunday Times , 
he covered a varied and extensive range 
of literary topics. The light which lie 
shed was diffused rather than penetrating, 
but his volumes of criticism, often marked 
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by wit, humour, and a delicate irony, and (1025), and the orders of St, Olafin Norway 
always by a style of conspicuous lucidity 1 (1001), of the Polar Star in Sweden. (1008), 
mid charm, arc eminently readable and of the Dunnebrog in Denmark (10X2), 
enlightening. He claimed that he wrote and the legion of honour in France (1925) 
to please rather than to instruct, and to testified to his wide recognition as a man 
spread abroad his own enjoyment in read- of letters. He died 16 May 1028 at a 
ing. This may be seen in his earlier \vexits, nursing-home in London, where lie had 
Gostfp in a Library (1801) and Questions continued to the last to write his weekly 
at Issue (1803), but is perhaps more notice- articles with unabated skill and vivacity, 
able in some of his later publications. Inter He married in 1875 Ellen, daughter of 
Anna (1016), Books on the Table , and George Napoleon Epps [q.v.], and sister 
Silhouettes (1925). of the second wife of Sir Lawrence Alma 

Gosse excelled in literary portraiture. Tademn. [q.v.]. They had one son and two 
In his youth he had not allowed his revet- daughters, 

ence for celebrities to interfere with his ■ Gosse was twice painted by John Snr- 
powers of critical observation, He was gent in 1886; one of these portraits hangs 
fitted by temperament, as he said, to in the National Portrait Gallery, the other 
notice ‘the little fireside ways that dis- is in the possession of the family. There 
tinguish men from one another 5 , and at is also a drawing of him by William 
an early stage of his career he had been Rotlicnstein in the National Portrait 
urged by R. L. Stevenson to cultivate this Gallery. 

gift. Vivid and ultimate records of the [a7w TitUfS| w Mfty 1029 . Ev(ln ciwrtoria, 
leading literary figures of Ins time he uje and Letters of Sir Edmund Gosse, 1931; 
scattered through liis volumes of criticism, private information.] E. Ciiartkms, 
and form a lasting, and in many ways 

unique, contribution to one aspect of the GOULD, Sm FRANCIS CAR- 
history of the period. RUTIIEUS (1844-1925), cartoonist, was 

In spite of an element of sparkling bom at Barnstaple 2 December 1844, the 
mnliccupparcntattimcsin his conversation second son of Richard Da vie Gould, archi- 
and a proueness to take offence, Gosse ,tcct, by his wife, Judith Carruthers, 
was benevolent in disposition and gener- daughter of William Ford. Educated at 
ous in the pecuniary and literary help private schools in Barnstaple, he entered 
which he gave to others. Socially he was a local bank at the age of sixteen. From 
genial and inspiriting, find in conversation childhood he had been ready with the 
he was seldom outshone. To quickness of pencil, chiefly making studies of birds and 
wit and high spirits he added genuine love animals; and while at the bank he drew, 
of companionship j in talk his wide know- purely for amusement, caricatures of vari- 
ledge of literature was used with a deft ous colleagues, customers, and well-known 
and easy mastery, and then only to lighten persons in the town. In 1805 he went up 
and enliven the occasion. R, L. Stevenson to London to work in a stock-broker’s 
has described Gossc's conversation in Talk office, and after a few years became a 
and Talkers, in which Gosse appears under member of the stock exchange, operating 
the sobriquet of Pure cl. first as a broker and later as a jobber. 

Gosse was of medium height, quick in Here, too, his pencil was busily at work, 
movement, and rather Scandinavian in and his caricatures were in great demand 
colouring—fair with piercing blue eyes among business acquaintances and Mends, 
under a fine forehead. I-Ie was an accom- Large numbers of them were issued for 
plislied and persuasive lecturer, and in private circulation. Gould found the 
much request as an after-dinner speaker. ‘House’ (i.c. the stock exchange) nn 
His gift for friendship was remarkable, excellent school, for, in his own words, 
and among his many friends were Swin- ‘there was every variety of personality 
burne, Thomas Hardy, Austin Dobson, and very marked individuality among the 
R. L. Stevenson, George Moore, Henry members’; but for many years lie looked 
James, Lord Haldane, and Sir Hamo upon these drawings solely as distractions 
Thornycroft. and had no idea of embarking on the 

Gosse was the recipient of numerous career of a professional cartoonist, 
honours. JI e was made C.B. in 1012 and In 1879, however, Gould was asked by 
knighted in 1925. Honorary degrees from Horace Voulcs to illustrate the Christmas 
the universities of St-. Andrews (1899), number of Truth > and his work therein 
Cambridge (1020), Strasburg (1920), was so much appreciated that his services 
Gothenburg (1923), and the Sorbonnc were regularly engaged for the subsequent 
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Chrisl mas issues or that journal up to the 
year 1805. From 1887 on wards Lie became 
a fairly constant contributor of cartoons 
and sketches to the Pall Mall Gazelle. In 
181)0, when W. T. Stead was succeeded in 
the editorship by (Sir) lid ward Tyus Conk 
[q,v.] t Gould became a member of the 
staff; and early in 1808, after the paper 
had passed under the control of Mr. Wil¬ 
liam Waldorf (afterwards Viscount) As tor 
(changing its politics from liberal to con¬ 
servative in tlie process), Gould joined, 
with Cook and Mr.A. Spender, the slab 
of the newly founded Westminster Gazelle. 
With that paper lie remained until HIM. 
He was not only a draughtsman but a 
capable journalist. A keen radical, he 
devoted himself by word and line to the 
attack on conservative principles and 
policies; and in 181)0 he was appointed 
assistant editor. Lively accounts of parlia¬ 
mentary debates came from his pen; and 
he lectured on parliamentary matters in 
various parts of England and Scotland. 
On the accession of the liberal party to 
power in 1006 Lie was knighted in recogni¬ 
tion of ins political services. From 1804 
to 101‘Mie edited a paper of his own, Pi dure 
Political and in 1008 and 1004 collections 
of his political cartoons were issued in 
folio form. From 1014 onwards he lived 
in retirement all'orlock, Somerset, where 
he died, at the age of eighty, 1 January 
11)25. 

Goulrl was si doughty fighter and npower 
among the liberals in the stormy days of 
the Irish question, the South African War, 
and the great Oseal controversy which 
raged in the late nineteenth century and 
on into the twentieth. He was once 
described by Lord Rosebery as 4 one of the 
few remaining political assets of the party ’. 
Extremely modest in his opinion of his 
work, Gould laid no claim to the title of 
artist in the serious sense. 4 1 accentuate’, 
he said, ‘the salient features of the politi¬ 
cal situation of the moment.’ His drawing 
was uncertain and his line undistinguished ; 
but if there is one branch of pictorial art 
in which content heavily outweighs style 
that branch is the political cartoon. For 
this Gould undoubtedly possessed three: 
essential qualities—wit, n wealth of ideas, 
and a fueulty for seizing the likenesses of 
his victims. He held his political faith 
very sincerely, and was fertile and re¬ 
sourceful, if not very profound, in notions 
calculated to bring his opponents into 
ridicule. If the main function of such 
work be to effect changes of opinion and 
to sway policies, then Gould was the most 


successful cartoonist of his day. ilia effects 
were not produced by distortion or ex¬ 
treme exaggeration, but by a sense of 
character and of humorous situation. 

Gould’s lifelong interest in animals, and 
above all in birds, was reflected in his 
cartoons. His favourite subject was Mt. 
Joseph Chamberlain, whom lie caricatured 
in innumerable guises, (Lord) Balfour, the 
eighth fluke of Devonshire, and (Lord) 
Morlcy also figured largely in Ids work. 
IJc made considerable use of the works 
of Dickens, of Alice in Wonderland and 
Alice through the Looking-Glass> and of 
J. C. Harris’s Uncle Remus as vehicles 
for his satire. Occasionally the Bible or 
Shakespeare supplied him with a text, or a 
celebrated painting—such ns Sir W. Q. 
Orchard son’s ‘Napoleon aboard the Bel- 
leroption 1 —was parodied in line. He was 
very urbane (in his own phrase, 4 1 etch 
with vinegar, not with vitriol’), and rarely 
or never caused heartburning or annoyance 
to his subjects. 

Among Gould’s many books, one of the 
most amusing was Froissart's Modern 
Chronicles, which appeared in three parts 
in 1002,1008, and 1008, a political history 
of the day, written in a style parodying 
that of Froissnrt, and illustrated with 
caricatures of prominent politicians clad 
as knights, Chaucerian characters, and so 
forth. 

Gould married in I860 Emily (died 
1020), daughter of Hug]) Bailment, of 
Barnstaple, first a ship-builder and ship¬ 
owner, and later a tanner. They had three 
sons and two (laughters. 

[The Times, 2 January 1025; The Studio, 
vol. xxiii, 1001; Aaron Watson, *F. C. G.% 
Cnrfctihmsf (u pamphlet), 1UUU ; S. M. Plunnc 
in Magazine of Art , new series, vol. i, 1008; 
private information.] II. If, GiumSDitck. 

GUAY, GEORGE BUCHANAN (1865- 
1922), Congregational minister and He¬ 
brew scholar, was born at Blandford, 
Dorset, 18 January 1865, the second son of 
the Rev, Benjamin Gray, Congregational 
minister at Bland ford, by his wife, Emma 
Jane, daughter of George Buchanan 
Kirknmn. He was educated at private 
schools at Blandford and Exeter, niter 
which he acted as a schoolmaster at Bland- 
ford for several years, during which he 
studied for matriculation at London Uni¬ 
versity, passing that examination in 1882. 
He continued in the same way while study¬ 
ing for his degree at New College, Hamp¬ 
stead, and University College, London, 
where he read Greek and Latin and began 
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working at Hebrew, and took the degree 
of B.A. in 1880. He then began working 
for the degree of M.A., but left London 
before finishing the course in order to go 
to Oxford, where, as a non-coliegiate 
student, he studied Semitic languages at 
Mansfield College, and obtained a first 
class in the school of Oriental studies in 
1891. He also won the Ptisey and Ellcrton 
Hebrew scholarship (1889), the junior 
HnlMIoughton Septuagiut prf/.e (1890), 
and the junior (1891) and senior (1808) 
Kcnnicott Hebrew scholarships. He com¬ 
pleted his studies at the university of 
Marburg. 

On taking his Oxford degree in 1891 
Gray was appointed a tutor at Mansfield 
College, and in 1898 was ordained to the 
Congregational ministry. Seven years 
later (1900) he was promoted to be pro¬ 
fessor of Hebrew and the exegesis of the 
Old Testament at Mansfield College, where 
he remained for the rest of his life. He 
married in the same year Frances Lilian, 
only daughter of Alfred Williams, the 
artist [q.v.], and had one son and one 
daughter. 

Gray was both a teacher and an original 
investigator. As a teacher, he encouraged 
a succession of students, both inside and 
outside his own college, to pursue Hebrew 
studies, allowing himself no dry scholar in 
spite of his profound learning, but very 
human in his wide and manifold interests. 
Moreover, although his mind was calm, 
and critical and his nature neither senti¬ 
mental nor demonstrative, he won the 
affection and often lifelong devotion of 
his pupils, who remembered him as a real 
power in their intellectual and spiritual 
life. lie had a great suspicion of all at¬ 
tempts to escape from facts by emotional 
side-tracks; he cared above all things for 
the truth, and sought only to guide his 
students to an interpretation of the Bible 
which would not afterwards fail them. As 
an investigator, he produced numerous 
original articles on Semitic and biblical 
subjects in learned and religious publica¬ 
tions, and several books, of which six may 
be mentioned as works of outstanding 
merit and importance. These are Studies 
in Hebrew Proper Names (1806), in which 
he showed that the Hebrew's tended to 
employ different types of personal names 
at different periods of their history and 
that these may therefore be of importance 
in the critical examination of the docu¬ 
mentary sources of the Old Testament; a 
Commentary on Numbers (1903); a Com¬ 
mentary on Isaiah I-XXV1I (1912) in the 


International Critical Commentaries y in 
which he also completed in two volumes 
the Commentary on Job (1021) of Samuel 
Holies Driver [q.v.]; the Forms of Hebrew 
Poetry (1015), in which he proved that 
there is a real distinction between Hebrew 
prose and poetry, consisting, in respect to 
poetical form, in a combination of parallel¬ 
ism and rhythm, although lie also admitted 
the possibility of a third form of composi¬ 
tion which might be called * parallelistic 
prose not unlike the early Arabic 
‘ rhymed prose*; and lastly, a more or less 
complete set of lectures on Hebrew ritual 
practices, published after his death under 
the title Sacrifice in the Did Testament 
(1925), in which he discussed exhaustively 
everything connected with the altar and 
sacrifice, tiic festal calendar, and the 
priesthood. 

These works show Gray to have been a 
follower of the school of biblical criticism 
represented in Germany by Julius 'Well- 
hausen and in England by S. R. Driver, 
but he was an independent thinker with 
a positive and constructive aim essentially 
his own. He loved the writings of the Old 
Testament, their history, theology, and 
poetry, and dedicated his life to Leading 
others to a right understanding of them. 
On critical questions his judgement was 
shrewd and sane; lie distrusted extreme 
views and advanced cautiously to his con¬ 
clusions, but, so soon as he was sure of his 
ground, he could not be shaken. His hooks 
were learned but sagacious, lively but 
reverent. At the same time he regarded 
it as part of his mission to spread modern 
knowledge about the Bible beyond the 
narrow bounds of select classes of ad¬ 
vanced students or future ministers; he 
lectured freely to schools and meetings, to 
societies of the Friends, and ministerial 
gatherings. In preaching he generally took 
his text from the Old Testament and 
showed how deeply he was permeated by 
its devotional spirit. 

Apart from his biblical studies. Gray 
was much interested in problems of social 
welfare; he frequently visited the Mans¬ 
field College settlement in Canning Town 
and for many years was an active member 
of its committee. In politics he was a 
liberal in both Imperial and municipal 
affairs ; ecclesiastically, he was a convinced 
free churchman and nn okl-fashioned In¬ 
dependent, keenly interested in chnpcls 
in country districts and their ministers, 
amongst whom he had been brought up. 
He was a loyal and devoted friend and 
colleague, a vigorous personality full of 
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Hit: joy of life and endowed with ft richly 
furnished mind, ci^miUIc of showing him¬ 
self learned without pedantry and contro¬ 
versial without bitterness, anti withal 
possessed of a strong sense of humour. In 
Ins younger days he had been tin Alpine 
dim her, and in Inter life he took to lawii- 
tennta and to bicycling both in France and 
in England, which enabled him to gratify 
his love of the countryside. 

Gray paid one visit to Palestine and 
Syria for purposes of study (1004) and 
Served for many years on tiic committee 
of the Palestine Exploration Fund, lie 
also made two journeys to the United 
States of America, the first at the request 
of the Council of Mansfield College on ;i 
tour of inquiry concerning a possible suc¬ 
cessor to Dr. A. M, Fair bairn as principal 
of the college (1008), and the second to 
give a course of lectures at the university 
of Chicago (1010). Amongst the honours 
which lie received were the honorary de¬ 
gree of D.D. of Aberdeen University (10013) 
and the degree of D.Litt. of Oxford Uni¬ 
versity (1905). At Oxford he held also the 
ofliccs of Speaker’s lecturer in biblical 
studies (1014-1910) and Grinfleld lecturer 
on the Septuagint (1919-1921). He died 
suddenly at a meeting of the hoard of 
theological studies at Oxford 2 November 
1922, on tile afternoon of the day on which 
he was expected in the evening to deliver 
his inaugural address as president of the 
Society of Historical Theology. 

[The Times, J3 November 10122 ; bibliography 
in Gray’s posthumous Sacrifice in the Old 
Testament, 1025; private information.] 
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GRAY, HERBERT BRANSTON 
(1851-1920), schoolmaster, was born at 
Putney 22 April 1851* the second son of 
Thomas Gray, of St. Peter’s, Isle of 
Thanet > by his wife, Emily Mary, daugh¬ 
ter of William Heath, of Pennsylvania 
Castle, I&le of Portland. In 18G5 he went 
to Winchester College where, in the follow¬ 
ing year, he gained an exhibition. He pro¬ 
ceeded in 1870 with a classical scholarship 
to Queen’s College, Oxford, and obtained 
ft first class in classical moderations in 
1872 and a second class in lilcrac humani- 
ores in 1874. 

In 1875 Gray joined the staff of West¬ 
minster School, where lie came under the 
influence of Dean Stanley. Of Stanley 
Gray wrote that he ‘instilled into me 
whatever inspiration I have had in life’. 
He was ordained deacon in 1877 and priest 
in 1878 and, while retaining his master¬ 


ship at Westminster, gained some paro¬ 
chial experience in London. In 1878 he 
was appointed headmaster of Louth gram¬ 
mar school, and went there in 1879. Gray 
raised the numbers and developed the 
school, bitt when, in 1880, he was offered 
the head mastership of St. Andrew’s Col- 
lege at Bradheld in Berkshire, he decided 
to accept a position which, however un¬ 
promising at the time, seemed to him to 
of Ter more scope for his abilities. 

The rebuilding of Bradfiekl proved to 
be the main work of Gray's life. The 
expectations formed at the time of the 
foundation of the school in 1850 had not 
been realized. During the first ten years 
the numbers bad risen to 120, but decline 
followed, and when Gray came, the boys 
numbered barely 50, only a few wore 
paying fees, and the end w r as in sight. 
When he retired thirty years later, the 
number of boys exceeded 300, which is 
now the normal figure. In 1880 Bradfiekl 
needed rebuilding, in two senses. Gray 
supplied the necessary skill and enthu¬ 
siasm. A new constitution on modern 
lines succeeded the patriarchal rule of 
Thomas Stevens, the founder, rector of 
Bradfiekl and lord of the manor; and new 
buildings were added from time to time 
Lo supplement an old country house. 
Gray’s energy, mental and physical, was 
exceptional, and it had full scope. Though 
short in stature, he was very muscular; 
lie played fives with picked boys and beat 
them, until quite lute in life; his lawn- 
tennis was of a quality not often seen at 
that time, and he rarely seemed to be 
walking at less than five miles an hour. 
When lie retired, Bradfiekl was fully 
equipped in the many branches which arc 
now thought necessary for a leading public 
school. He also instituted a navy class, 
and engineering workshops at ft time 
when the value of what is now called 
practical work was little recognized; and 
in 1909 he established a ranch in Alberta, 
Canada, where boys leaving Bradfiekl 
could learn local conditions of agriculture. 
Although the ranch did not prove per¬ 
manent, it was pioneer work in a valuable 
direction. 

Outside Brad Held, Gray was best known 
ns tlie founder of the Bradfiekl Greek Play* 
and of the open-air theatre near the school, 
built in 1890, partly by the hoys them¬ 
selves, on the model of the Greek theatre 
at Epidnurus. Here, every third year, the 
boys give either the Antigo?ie, the Alccshs, 
or the Agamemnon before large audiences. 
Gray himself more than once acted 
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as the coryphaeus. A strong point was 
made that, while such training had much 
educational value, it was never allowed to 
interfere with the general work of the 
school; but the success and almost world¬ 
wide fame of the Brad field Greek Play was 
naturally a source of pride to its founder 
and ft distinction to the school. 

After his retirement in 1010 Gray 
travelled widely, mid published several 
books on educational and Imperial ques¬ 
tions: The Public Schools and Ihc Empire 
(1013), Eclipse or Empire ? (1916), urul 
America at School and at Work (1018). In 
1018 he became vicar of St. Mary’s church, 
Bury St. Edmunds, and in 1026 rector of 
Lynton, Devonshire. He died at South¬ 
ampton 5 April 1020. 

Gray married in 1S82 Selina, youngest 
daughter of the Rev. Wharton Booth 
Marriott [q.v.], assistant-master at Eton, 
and a cousin of the Rev. Charles Marriott 
[q.v.]. They had two sons. 

A medallion portrait of Gray by Lndy 
Harris, executed in 1005, and a drawing 
by John Pettic, representing him as corij- 
phacas, are in the possession of Mrs. Gray, j 

[JTc Times, 0 April 1929; Selina Gray, 
Cray of Hradjield, 10111; A. P. Lcncli, History I 
(j f Uradfidd Codi^c, 1900; private informa -' 
tioft-J G, S. FltliUJIAN. 

GREAVES, WALTER (1840-1080),, 
painter, the son of a Chelsea lvatcrimin 
and hont-buikler, w r as born 4 July 18 LG in | 
Chelsea and lived as a boy at 10 (after¬ 
wards 3) Lindsey Row, Chelsea, A few 
doors away was the ilrst home in London 
of the painter, James Abbott McNeill 
Whistler [q.v.], at 7 Lindsey Row (after¬ 
wards 101 Cheyne Walk). Whistler went 
to live there in 1863, and at that date, or 
earlier, the two brothers Walter and Ilarry 
Greaves used to row him about the Thames 
us their father had rowed J. jVL W. Turner. 
They also worked for Whistler in his studio, 
buying materials, preparing canvas and 
colours, making his frames, and they 
attended an art class in his company. In 
late life, and possibly with imperfect 
recollection, Walter Greaves stated that 
his brother and himself were painting 
pictures of the Thames and Cremorne 
Gardens, both day and night effects, be¬ 
fore they knew Whistler. Whistler spoke 
of them as his ‘first pupils’, and Walter 
Greaves said: ‘He taught us to paint and 
we taught him the waterman’s jerk.’ 

Of the two brothers, Walter showed 
more accomplishment as a painter. He 
knew Carlyle and painted more than one 


portrait of him at about the time (1870) 
when Carlyle was sitting f or Whistler. 
Most of his portraits and landscape sub¬ 
jects painted in the Chelsea district show 
strongly the influence of Whistler in their 
outlook and tonality, but in liis early days 
Greaves, in liis own words, ‘wns accus¬ 
tomed to fill pictures with numerous de¬ 
tails’ ; to this class belong his two largest 
pictures in oil, ‘Chelsea Regatta 1 , now in 
the City Art Gallery, Manchester, and the 
unsophisticated and brilliant ‘Boat-race 
Day, Hammersmith Bridge 1 , bought by 
the Chantrey Trustees in 1922 and now 
at the Tate Gallery. These pictures, and 
many of his water-colour drawings of old 
Chelsea, the busy water-front, the pic¬ 
turesque streets and courtyards, the by¬ 
gone gaiety of Cremorne Gardens, show 
ua originality and a profound interest in 
detail which were lost in liis later work 
done under the dominating influence of 
Whistler. Greaves once said: ‘To Mr. 
Whistler a boat was always a tone, to 
it was always a boat, 5 

For many years Greaves practised the 
art of painting patiently and disinterested¬ 
ly, without receiving Tewards or recogni¬ 
tion, disposing of his work to local pa trons 
and dealers; but in 1911 he was ‘dis¬ 
covered’ by Mr. W. S. Mnrehant, of the 
Goupil Gallery, who became his friend 
ancl loyal supporter. An exhibition of 
Greaves’s work held at the Goupil Gallery 
in 1911 helped to establish his reputation 
as o painter, and later exhibitions took 
place in 1922 and 1931. He w r as elected 
an honorary member of the Chelsea Arts 
Glut) in 1921. In 1923, through the efforts 
of the rector of Chelsea and several dis¬ 
tinguished artists, Greaves w r as admitted 
to the Charterhouse. He died in hospital 
ns the result of an accident 23 November 
1930. He was unmarried. 

A portrait of Greaves by William Nichol¬ 
son is in the Manchester Art Gallery. 
Greaves’s full-length portrait of his sister 
‘Tinnie’ (Alice Greaves, died 1021) is in 
the Johannesburg Art Gallery. 

j 'The Times) 29 November 1039; E. R. and 
J. Pennell, Life o/J. McNeill Whistler, 2 vols., 
1008; Catalogues of Goupil Gallery Exhibi¬ 
tions;; Walter Greaves, Catalogue of Paintings, 
etc., exhibited at the Collier Gallery, New York 
(with an introduction by Christian Urinton), 
1012 ; private information.] M. I-Iardxe. 

GREEN, ALICE SOPHIA AMELIA 
(1847-1029), better known as ams. stop- 
ford GIUSEN, historian, wife of John 
Richard Green, the historian [q.v.], w r as the 
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seventh child of the Rev. Edward Adderley 
Stopford, archdeacon of Meaih, by his wife, 
Anne Catherine Duke. She was born JM) 
May 1H-1T at Rolls, co. Meath. Her mother 
was a rigid protest ant of an almost l Calvinist 
type, and brought up her children in the 
stern tenets of that creed. Alice imbibed 
the religious atmosphere of her parents 
and also inherited some of the political 
ability of her father, who, though opposed 
to the disestablishment of the Church of 
Ireland, saw that Gladstone was deter¬ 
mined upon it, and eventually assisted 
him in drafting the bill (I8GD). She taught 
herself Greek in order to help her father 
iu his biblical studies* but at the age of 
seventeen she was stricken with semi- 
blindness and for seven years could only 
read for I if teen minutes a day. In 1871 
an operation restored hcv sight, liy a self- 
imposed system of mental training she 
emerged from her long ordeal with a 
mind well stored and a remarkably re¬ 
tentive memory. 

On the death of Archdeacon Stopford 
in 187-1 the family migrated to England, 
and Alice, at that time deeply interested 
in ecclesiastical history, came to live in 
London with her cousins, the children of 
Stopford Augustus Brooke [q.vj. It was 
here that she met .John Richard Green, 
just becoming famous as the author of the 
Short History of the English People (1874-), 
and the two were married in June 1S77. 
Their short married life was spent in a 
gallant struggle with her husband's in¬ 
creasing ill-health in the endeavour to 
carry out his design of writing the history 
of England on a larger scale. When J. R, 
Green died in March 1888, he had be¬ 
queathed to his wife his own cntliusinsm 
fox historical writing as well as a sound 
training in historical method. She com¬ 
pleted and brought out his Conquest of 
England in the year of his death, and was 
occupied for many years in the production 
of new and revised editions of his various 
works. Her first independent book was ft 
biography of Henry II, undertaken at the 
urgent request of John Morlcy for his 
‘English Statesmen 4 scries; this appeared 
in 1888. She then plunged into ft study of 
the development of English towns, in ful¬ 
filment of a promise made to her husband, 
and brought out her Toivn Life in the 
Fifteenth Century (2 vols.) in 1894-. This 
book marked her possession of an assured 
literary style—in which, however, a ten¬ 
dency to generalization had already estab¬ 
lished itself—and its appearance enhanced 
her growing reputation as an historian. 


During these years Mrs. Green’s house 
in Kensington Square became the centre 
of a brilliant group ol“ friends, including 
Florence Nightingale, Mary Kingsley, 
Bishop and Mrs. Creighton, Mr. and Mrs. 
Humphry Ward, Hi shop Stubbs, John 
Morlcy, R. IL Haldane, II. A. L. Fisher, 
Winston Churchill, and many others. Poli¬ 
ticians, writers, and young people met here 
freely in one of the most interesting salons 
of the day in London. Following in her 
husband’s footsteps, Mrs, Green became 
an ardent radical and borne ruler, and her 
conversational powers and mordant wit 
made her formidable in argument. 
Towards the end of Uui century Mhl 
G reen came, politically, under the in¬ 
fluence of an Irish journalist, John Fran¬ 
cis Taylor, whose study of Owen Roe 
O’Neill (IHl)fA attracted some a Rent ion. 
Her views became anti-English and anti- 
imperial on nearly every question, and 
she presently determined to devote her¬ 
self to a study of early Irish history, ill 
order to refute the widespread assumption 
that before the Tudor conquest the Irish 
elans had had no civilization of their own. 
As the result of her labours her book, 'The 
Making of Ireland and its Undoing, ap¬ 
peared in 1908, and provoked much con¬ 
troversy. It was violently attacked in the 
Quarterly llevicw (January 1009) for 
inaccuracy. But on the whole her work 
has stood the test of time: if she deduced 
too much from the new facts that she dis¬ 
covered, it was high time that these facts 
should be recognized and interpreted by an 
historian with sympathy and critical intel¬ 
ligence. This book was followed in 1911 by 
Irish Nationality (the ‘Home University 
Library’ series), a little volume that had 
a large circulation among young Irishmen 
during the troubled and critical years from 
1918 to 1921. Mrs. Green took an active 
interest in the counterblast to Sir Edward 
Carson’s importation of arms—the gun- 
running at Howth. She was at this time 
a close personal friend of Sir Roger Case¬ 
ment [tpv,], but she did not approve of 
the Easter Rebellion. Still, the tragedies 
of 191 (i went very deep with her, so that 
she decided to leave her pleasant home in 
London (iifi Grosvcnor Road) and to spend 
her remaining y cars in Ircland. She settled 
at 90 St, Step lien’s Green, Dublin, and 
there continued her role of intellectual 
leader and friend of Young Ireland. In 
1918 she published an incisive pamphlet, 
Ourselves Alone in Ulster , attacking Sir 
Edward Carson’s proceedings there; but 
during the post-War ‘troubles’, although 
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her house was repeatedly searched hy the 
authorities, her influence was in reality 
exerted in favour of peace and she was a 
strong supporter of the Treaty of Decem¬ 
ber 1921. Her name was on the first list 
of Irish senators nominated by President 
Cosgrave in December 1922. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Green was working in- 
clefatigably at her last considerable book, 
A History of the Irish State lo 1014 , 
basing it to a large extent on the research 
of her friend Professor John McNeill. 
Here she carried her study of the social 
life of Celtic Ireland very much farther 
than she had been able to do in the earlier 
work. It was published in 1925. Although 
she never learnt to read Irish, Mrs. Green 
always lmd the work of original scholars 
at her disposal, and her two principal 
hooks form an important and permanent 
contribution to the knowledge of Irish 
civilization. She received the lion ovary 
degree of Litt.D. from the university of 
Liverpool in 1913. Mrs. Green died in 
Dublin 28 May 1929, two days before 
her eighty-second birthday. 

[The Times, 29 May and 7 June 1929; 
Manchester Guardian, 29 and 30 May 1929; 
Irish Times and Irish Independent, 29 May 
1929; Irish Statesman, 8 June 1929; The 
Nation (Dublin), 8 June 1D2D; The 'Letters oj 
J. It . Green, edited by Leslie Stephen, 1902; 
private information; personal knowledge.] 

J. P. Theyelyan. 

GRENFELL, BERNARD PYNE 
(1809-1920), papyrologist, was born at 
Birmingham 16 December I860, the eldest 
and only surviving son of John Granville 
Grenfell, F.G.S., a member of the junior 
branch of the Cornish and Buckingham¬ 
shire family of that name, by his wife, 
Alice, daughter of Henry Pyne. His 
father, at first (1861-1868) assistant in 
the department of Greek and Roman 
antiquities at the British Museum, and 
later a master successively at King Ed¬ 
ward’s School, Birmingham, and Clifton 
College, which, he left in 1889, died abroad 
in 1897. Both parents showed intellectual 
tastes and wide interests; Mrs. Grenfell in 
later life took up the study of mythological 
and umulctic scarabs, on which she con¬ 
tributed articles to learned journals. 

As a child Grenfell was delicate and 
required special treatment at Clifton Col¬ 
lege, of which he was a scholar; but his 
health improved at Queen’s College, Ox¬ 
ford, where he obtained a scholarship 
in 1888. He obtained first classes in 
classical moderations (1890) and literae 


humaniorcs (1892), and during a fifth year 
at Oxford turned his attention to the study 
of Greek papyri, a subject which was then 
coming into prominence. Elected in 1893 
to the Craven travelling fellowship, Gren¬ 
fell went in the winter of 1893-1894 to 
Egypt, where lie joined Professor (after¬ 
wards Sir) Flinders Petrie at Guft (Coptos) 
in order to learn something of the exca¬ 
vator’s art. Purchasing in the course of 
the winter a long Greek papyrus roll of tlic 
third century u.c., Petrie entrusted the 
task of editing it to Grenfell, who, after 
publishing in the Journal of Philology (vol. 
xxii, 1894) three seventh-century con¬ 
tracts from Apollonopolis Magna, began 
work upon it in June 1894. From Novem¬ 
ber until the following April, having been 
elected a research fellow of his college, 
Grenfell was again in Egypt, and while 
there had the good fortune to acquire a 
second roll containing the remainder of 
Petrie’s text, which consisted of fiscal 
regulations by Ptolemy II. In 1896 he 
published the whole under tlie title The 
Revenue Lotus of Ptolemy Philadelphia. 
Although he had the help of other scholars, 
the work was essentially Grenfell’s own 
and gave convincing proof of his excep¬ 
tional gifts alike as decipherer and as 
commentator. It was almost immediately 
followed by a slim volume of texts, literary 
and documentary, acquired in the two 
previous winters, An Alexandrian Erotic 
Fragment and other Greek Papyri (1896); 
and a year later appeared a second which 
bore for the first time, together with Gren¬ 
fell’s name, that of Arthur Surridge Hunt, 
a junior contemporary at Queen’s and a 
personal friend. Tims was formed n part¬ 
nership destined to be fruitful in the annals 
of scholarship ; and thenceforth, save in the 
temporary absence of one or I he other, most 
of their work until Grenfell’s death was 
done in collaboration. 

During 1895 the Egypt Exploration 
Fund (afterwards Society) decided to em¬ 
brace in its scope the Graeco-Roman 
period; and in the winter of ISDo-1890 
Grenfell and David George Hogarth [q.v.], 
joined in January by Hunt, were sent to 
the Fayum in order to examine likely sites. 
Excavations in various places, although 
not very systematic, were fruitful enough 
to justify the continuance of the experi¬ 
ment, and next winter Grenfell and Hunt 
begun work at a site some distance south 
of the Fay um, Bchncsch, the ancient Oxy- 
rhynchus, with sensational results. Works 
of Christian literature, among them the 
1 Sayings of Jesus’, many classical frug- 
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incuts, including a new poem of Sappho, 
and uiqjortiuit documents, ranging liom 
before the Human conquest to the Aral) 
period, were cli wove red ; and the result 
was the formation of the Graeco-Roman 
branch of the Egypt Exploration Fund 
in 1807. 

After further excavations in the Fnyum 
(1898-1902), .some of which were under¬ 
taken for the university of California nt 
tJrmn el-Baragat (Tcblunis), operations 
were transferred in March 1902 to 101- 
J.Iibeh and were continued there during 
the first part of the next season, after 
which ft return was made to lielmeseh. 
There, in successive campaigns until JODfJ, 
vast quantities of papyri were found ; and 
publication followed with coin men cl able 
promptness in tlie annual volumes of the 
Fund (The Gxyrhynchm Papyri, 17 vol¬ 
umes, 1898-1927), besides which the two 
scholars were engaged in editing The Am¬ 
herst Papyri (vol. i, 1900, vol. ii, 1001) unci 
77ic T chi unis Papyri (vol. i, 1902, vol. ii, 
1907). Tins achievement was rendered the 
more remarkable by the high standard of 
scholarship maintained. In the accuracy 
of their texts and the quality of their com¬ 
mentary, evading no difficulty but free 
from superfluity, Grenfell and Hunt’s 
editions have never been surpassed, and 
their methods served ns a model to oilier 
editors. 

Honours were showered on both scholars 
by universities and academics, alike at 
home and abroad. Grenfell was elected a 
fellow of the British Academy in 1 905, and 
in 1908 was appointed to the pro lessors hip 
of pupyrology at Oxford, a chair specially 
created for him. Unfortunately, signs of 
mental trouble had already appeared. 
From a break-down in 1008-1907, while 
in Egypt, he quickly recovered, but a 
more serious attack in the autumn of 1908 
incapacitated him for over four years. 
The devoted attention of his mother was 
rewarded by his complete recovery and 
return to work, with energy and mental 
power unimpaired, in the spring of 1918. 
His professorship having meantime lapsed, 
Hunt was appointed to the vacant chair 
in 1913, but Grenfell became honorary 
professor in 1910 and joint professor in 
1919. During most oi“ the War years 
(1014-1018), when Hunt was on military 
service, Grenfell worked single-handed at 
tlie preparation for press of Parts xii-xv 
of the Oxyrhynchus Papyri , besides doing 
sonic work on vol. iii of The Teh turns 
Papyri and collecting materials for a com¬ 
prehensive study of the geography of 


Egypt. Early in 1920 lie revisited Egypt 
in order to collate at Cairo the texts" of 
certain papyri intended for Part xvi of 
the (h'AfYhytw.hus Papyri. He returned in 
April, apparently in good health and 
spirits, but the old symptoms soon after¬ 
wards reappeared, and after a partial 
recovery a relapse made it necessary for 
him to go first to a sanatorium at St. 
Andrews and thence to Murray's Itoyal 
Menial Hospital, near Perth. This time he 
lacked the care of his mother, who had 
died in 1917, and despite occasional rallies, 
he never really recovered. lie died 18 May 
J 92(i, and was buried with his mother in 
Holywell cemetery, Oxford. He never 
married. Hunt survived his fellow scholar 
eight years, dying in 1934. 

Grenfell was peculiarly gifted for liis 
life’s work. To excellent eyesight and a 
giftfor the marshalling and lucid exposition 
of a complex mass of evidence he united 
energy, enthusiasm, and a brain at once 
imaginative and critical. A very rapid 
worker, he spared no pains to correct first 
impressions by later revision. As a man he 
had n singularly attractive personality. 
Ardent, generous, and affectionate, he 
made friends easily and retained them 
when made; and he won the trust and 
affection no less than the respect of his 
Egyptian workmen. 

[A. S. Hunt, Bernard Vync Grenfell, 1S69- 
1020 , in Proceedings of the British Academy, 
vol. xii. 19120; Ac<iyptus, vol. viii, 1927; 
Gnomon, vol. ii, 1020; publications of the 
Egypt Exploration Society; personal know¬ 
ledge,] II. I. Bell. 

GRENFELL, FRANCIS WALLACE, 
first 13 ah on Ghbnfet.b, of Kilvey, Gla¬ 
morganshire (1841-1925), field-marshal, 
the fourth son of Puscoc St. Leger Grenfell, 
JJL, D.L., of Macstcg House, Swansea, 
Glamorganshire, by his first wife, Cather¬ 
ine Antic, daughter of J antes Du Pro, M J?. t 
of Wilton Park, Beaconsfield, Bucking¬ 
hamshire, was bom at Maes teg House 29 
April 1841. The Grenfells arc an old 
Buckinghamshire family, well known as 
bankers in the City of London and also ns 
sportsmen, foremost among the latter 
being the present Lord Dcsborough. An 
aunt of Francis Grenfell, Frances Elixa 
Grenfell, married Charles Kingsley in 
1844. The Du Pres also arc an old 
Buckinghamshire family. 

Grenfell was educated at Milton Abbas 
School, Dorset, but left school early, and 
after passing the army entrance examina¬ 
tion, purchased his commission into the 
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third battalion of the GOtli Rifles (later the 
King’s Royal Rifle Corps) in 18/51). Ilis 
early service was uneventful and advance¬ 
ment slaw; he actually purchased his 
commission as captain in 1873 in the last 
gazette in which purchase was allowed. 
Then in 1874 he decided to leave the army, 
going so fat as to scud in his papers and 
give away his uniform. At that instant lie 
was unexpectedly invited to become aide- 
de-camp to General Sir Arthur Cnnyng- 
haine [q.v.] in South Africa, and accepted 
the offer at the last moment. Thereafter 
Grenfell’s prospects improved rapidly. In 
1875 he took part in the bloodless Diamond 
Fields expedition in Griqualand West. 
Again in 1878 he acted as staff officer 
during the Inst of the Kaffir wars. A suc¬ 
cessful expedition was undertaken against 
the Galcka tribe during which Grenfell 
was present at the action of Quintana 
Mountain; this was followed by a march 
against the rebellious Gaika tribe, in the 
north-east of Cape Colony, and ended with 
their complete rout in the Gwili Gwili 
Mountains. For liis services Grenfell re¬ 
ceived a brevet majority. Next, the Zulus 
began to trespass on British territory, 
committing many provocative acts; these, 
early in 1879, led to the invasion of Zulu- 
land. Grenfell was then given an appoint¬ 
ment on the head-quarters staff, and so 
took part in the final defeat of the Zulus 
at Ulundi on 4 July 1870. Returning 
home he was appointed brigadier-major 
at Shorncliffc, receiving a brevet-1 ieuten- 
ant-colonelcy, for his war services. 

Early in 1881, when the First Boer War 
broke out, Grenfell returned to Natal to 
net as deputy-assistant-quartermaster- 
general, but saw no fighting, os peace was 
made soon after his arrival. In 1882 he 
was again selected for staff service, this 
time as assistant-adjutant-general to Sir 
Garnet (afterwards Viscount) Wolseley 
[q.v.] in the Egyptian expedition of that 
summer; he was thus present at the battle 
of Tel-cl-Rebir (18 September). After the 
close of that campaign he remained in 
Egypt as assistant-adjutant-general to the 
permanent garrison, and was at the same 
time promoted brevet-colonel and aide-de- 
camp to Queen Victorin. Desiring to con¬ 
tinue serving in Egypt he accepted the 
appointment under Sir Evelyn Wood [q.v.] 
as second in command of the Egyptian 
forces, which were then placed under 
British tutelage. At that time the revolt 
of the Mahdi was making great headway 
in the Sudan* so that General Gordon was 
dispatched to Khartoum in January 1884 


in order to extricate the Egyptian subjects 
and garrisons from the Sudan. By the 
autumn of 1884 Gordon’s position had be¬ 
come grave, cud Lord Wolseley was sent 
out to rescue him. Grenfell thereupon 
proceeded to Assuan in order to command 
the Egyptian troops on the Nile and the 
communications of the whole expedition. 
After the failure of the attempted relief 
(January 1885), Grenfell remained at As¬ 
suan in command of the Egyptian detach¬ 
ments, being finally appointed sirdar of 
the Egyptian army in succession to Sir 
Evelyn Wood in April 1885. He thus came 
to play an important part in the operations 
undertaken for the defence of the frontiers 
of Egypt against the Dervishes during the 
next few years. He commanded a division 
of the Anglo-Egyptian forces at the battle 
of Ginnis on 80 December 1885, for which 
action lie received the C.B. nnd the grand 
cordon of the Mcdjklie, while next year lie 
was created aK.C.B. and promoted major- 
general. Shortly after, he assumed sole 
command of the Egyptian forces which 
repulsed Osman Digna’s attack on Suakin 
at Gamaiv.a (20 December 1888) and then 
signally defeated the amir of Kordofnn at 
Tosld (3 August 1880). Two years later 
(1891) he consolidated the Egyptian hold 
on Sunkm. On the death of the Khedive 
Tewfik, in the ensuing spring (1892), Gren¬ 
fell reluctantly resigned the sirdarship. 
His tenure of office was memorable for the 
reorganization of the Egyptian forces 
which were to prove of such value during 
Lord Kitchener’s subsequent Tc-conqucst 
of the Sudan. Without ever giving proof 
of any outstanding gifts of generalship, 
which indeed were not required at this 
period, Grenfell had completed his task in 
Egypt with Tare common sense and to 
excellent purpose. 

On iiis return home, and after being 
rewarded with the G.C.M.G., Grenfell wag 
appointed deputy-adjutant-general for re¬ 
serve forces nt the War Office, a post which 
involved the supervision of reserves, militia, 
yeomanry, and volunteers. In 1894 lie was 
raised to the position of inspector-general, 
During 1800 lie was dispatched to Moscow 
to attend the coronation festivities of the 
young Tsar Nicholas II, and in 1897 figured 
prominently at the celebration of Queen 
Victoria’s diamond jubilee. Shortly after¬ 
wards he was appointed to the command 
of the British garrison in Egypt. This 
new position was not easy, since (Lord) 
Kitchener [q.v.] was now in command of 
the expedition which had been working up 
the Nile since the spring of 18011. But 
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Grenfell, with grout self-effacement, re* 
trained from the slightest act that might 
hinder Kitchener; indeed, although he 
was the latter's senior in rank—having 
boon promoted lieutenant-general in IMS 
—he subordinated his own authority to 
lhat of the sirdar in very generous fashion, 
After Kitchener's victory of Omdurman 
<2 September 1808), Grenfell in the follow¬ 
ing January was appointed governor and 
commander-in-chief of Malta. There he 
proved a successful governor, displaying 
much interest in the antiquities of the 
island and in the methods of cultivation 
in use. Finally, at the coronation of King 
Fid ward VII in 1002, lie was raised to 
the peerage as Baron Grenfell, of Kilvey, 
co. Glamorgan. In 1003 he was selected 
for the command of the newly created 
fourth Army Corps and, on promotion 
to full general in 1004, was appointed 
commander-in-chief in Ireland, a post 
which he held until 1008 when he was 
promoted field-marshal. During the re¬ 
mainder of his life he devoted himself 
to work on behalf of the Church Lads* 
Brigade, the Boy a l Horticultural Society, 
of which he was president, and to various 
other voluntary services. He died at 
AVincIlcsham, Surrey, 27 January 1025. 

Lord Grenfell was a man of wide and 
deep sympathies, taking a profound in¬ 
terest, wherever he served, in the daily 
life and history of the people around him. 
He was an Egyptologist and an antiquary 
of no small attainments. Ilis popularity, 
both in the army and jzi society genera by, 
never waned. 

Grenfell was the recipient of many hon¬ 
ours: lie was a colonel commandant of the 
60th Rifles from 1800 until his death and 
colonel of the 2nd Life Guards from 1808 
to 1007, when he exchanged this colonelcy 
for that of the 1st Life Guards. He re¬ 
ceived the honorary LL.D. degree of Edin¬ 
burgh University in 1902 and of Cambridge 
University in 1003. He was sworn of the 
privy council of Ireland in 1909. 

Grenfell was twice married: first, in 
1887 to Evelyn (died without issue 1809), 
daughter of Major-General Robert Bhielier 
Wood; secondly, in 1903 to the Hon. 
Margaret (died 1911), daughter of Lewis 
Asshunt Majcndic, M.P., J.P., of Heding- 
1mm, Essex, by whom lie had two sons and 
a daughter. He was succeeded as second 
baron by his elder son, Pascoe Christian 
Victor Francis (born 1905). 

[The Times, 28 January 1925 ; Lord Gren¬ 
fell, Memoirs, 1025; Army Lists.] 
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GRIFFITH, ARTHUR (1872-1922), 
Irish political lender, was born at 4 Domi¬ 
nick Street, Dublin, 31 March 1872, the 
second son of Arthur Grillith, printer, by 
his wife, Mary Phelan. He was educated 
at the Christian Brothers schools, Strand 
Street and St. Mary’s Place, and later he 
served his apprenticeship as a compositor 
and worked for n short time at the printing 
trade. At an early age he associated him¬ 
self with the Irish national movement. As 
a boy in his teens lie was a follower of 
Charles Stewart Parnell in his last cam¬ 
paign. 

The fall of Parnell in November 1890 
led to a disruption of the nationalist 
ranks, rent the Irish Home Rule movement 
Rom end to end, and caused widespread 
disillusionment and pessimism, Arthur 
Griffith with certain other young men, 
inspired by an ardent patriotism, felt 
that the time had come to rally the Irish 
people, and especially the youth, to a 
heroic national effort. They resented ns a 
humiliation the fact that representatives 
in the Westminster parliament, elected to 
secure Irish rights, should enter into close 
association with English political parties. 
Irish nationalist opinion had hitherto ac¬ 
cepted a Home Rule bill as the only mea¬ 
sure of freedom immediately attainable and 
therefore worth working for. With the fall 
of Parnell, however, it had become clear 
that years must pass before even that 
■ modified measure of freedom could he 
realized. Before this time Griffith had 
I been in terns ted in various clubs and 
organizations which had maintained the 
Fenian and separatist tradition, and were 
the precursors of the Sinn Fein organiza¬ 
tion of later days. Among the societies 
founded at the time, of which Griffith was 
a member or with which lie had con¬ 
nexions, were, in addition to the Gaelic 
League, the Young Ireland Society, the 
Celtic Literary Society in Cork and Dub¬ 
lin, and Cumann na Gnedheah He also 
joined the Irish Republican Brotherhood, 
a secret organization which carried on the 
activist traditions of the Fenians. These 
various societies, however, of small but 
enthusiastic membership, remained an 
apparently negligible force in Irish politics. 

In 1806 Griffith went to the Transvaal, 
where lie was employed for a time in the 
diamond mines at Langlanglhc, and later 
spent about a year in Johannesburg, where 
he joined a feitow countryman in publish¬ 
ing a small newspaper. Before he left Ire¬ 
land it had already been recognized that his 
intense patriotism, his strength of cliarae- 
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ter, his capacity for clear constructive The foundation of Sinn Fein was an 
thought, and his gifts as a journalist, event of the first importance in the social 
marked him out as a leader. In 1898 the and political history of modern Ireland, 
celebration in Ireland of the centenary of Its importance lay in its clear enunciation 
the Rising of 1708 was looked to by the of, and energetic efforts to put into prac- 
minority nationalists ns a means of over- tice, the doctrine of national self-help and 
coming apathy and of founding a new self-reliance. The words sinn fein mean 
movement which would enlist the enthu- simply l Wc Ourselves'. They were chosen 
siasm of Irish youth. 4 s 08 clubs' with a as summing up the attitude of Griffith and 
frankly separatist object were formed, his followers in the face of the accepted 
Griffith returned to Ireland in January policy of the majority of nationalists, who 
1899 in order to take part in the founding looked chiefly to the liberal party in Eng- 
of a weekly paper which was to he the land, or to the persuasion of the English 
organ of this new movement. Of this electorate, or to the interplay of English 
paper, The United Irishman, the first issue party politics for the realization of Home 
of which was published on 4 March 1899, Rule. In contrast with the latter policy 
he was editor until 100G. The power of Ilia Griffith set out to impress upon the Irish 
articles was quickly recognized, not only public the necessity for self-reliance and 
by the more ardent supporters of the for direct though peaceful action on their 
separatist idea, but also by a new body of part in order to achieve self-government, 
readers which was varied and intelligent, This was the core of his‘Hungarian’policy, 
though comparatively small in number, and indeed of all his proposals for the iin- 
IIo preached the doctrine that Irish self- provement of Irish conditions, social, cul- 
government could never be won through tural, political, or economic. I-lis principal 
parliamentary action at Westminster, objective was an independent self-govern- 
where national aspirations were made a ing Ireland, I-Iis practical genius sought 
pawn in English party politics. But at the attainment of this aim by those means 
that time the vast majority of the Irish which lay nearest to band and which best 
people were not prepared to forsake par- served the interests of his country. In all 
liamentary action. his efforts lie was actuated primarily by a 

In 1004 Griffith wrote in the United steady realism, which made him put the 
Irishman a series of articles, which later in welfare of his countrymen before more 
the same year were published as a painph- abstract and less immediate eonsidcra- 
Ict entitled The Resurrection of Hungary, a tions. lie was a believer in physical force 
Parallel for Ireland. This dealt with the as a method which on a suitable oppor- 
lnovemcnt of Kossuth and Dealt in Ilun- trinity might prove serviceable, and lie 
gary in the period following 1848, and only severed his connexion with the Irish 
proposed the adoption of a similar policy Republican Brotherhood in 1900 because 
towards the British administration in Ire- of its rule that its members must act as n, 
land. The aim was the setting up of a body and as directed by their leaders. As 
national assembly functioning by the good- n member of the new Sinn Rein organ fan- 
will and co-operation of patriotic citizens tion, he could not hold himself so bound, 
united in their resolve not to recognize Ilis ‘Hungarian’ policy, moreover, gave 
foreign institutions. Passive resistance to a definite programme of action to those 
British administration was to follow. Thus, who were advocating ti merely theoretical 
when Irishmen were elected to parliament, physical force policy. Griffith put forward 
instead of going to Westminster to plead, as something which might unite all Irish- 
they would assemble in Dublin as the men the policy of the kingdom of Ireland, 
representatives of the Irish people, who or as it was sometimes called, the policy 
would treat the decisions arrived at in this of the King, Lords, nnd Commons. In his 
assembly as the equivalent of national view no constitutional nationalist could 
laws. By this popular corporate action it ask for more, and no separatist could take 
was proposed to make British rule im- less. 

potent. The ‘National Council’, hitherto a Griffith’s movement soon gathered sup- 
group rather than an organization, which port, though apparently it was nob sufll- 
had been in existence for some years, held cicntly strong to be a menace to the 
a convention in the Rotunda, Dublin, on constitutional nationalist party. Already 
28 November 1005. At this convention by 1900 there was a significant group of 
Griffith elaborated his adaptation of the Sian Reiners in the Dublin corporation. 
Hungarian method to Irish conditions But tile overwhelming victory of the liberal 
under the title of the ‘Sinn Fein’ policy, party in the general election held at the 
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beginning of tlmt year reawakened hopes 
of an iinnice!into Home Rule bill. Griffith 
hardly shared these hopes. Nevertheless, 
he agreed that the nationalist party should 
he given a chance to get the promises made 
to them fuUUted. In the meantime the 
action of Sinn Fein should he directed to 
ensuring that the proposed measures of 
Home Ilule should not he whittled down, 
but should be sufficiently wide to give Hie 
contemplated Irish government real power 
to legislate and govern in accordance with 
the opinion of the Irish people mid with 
their consent. The hopes, however, of a 
substantial measure of Irish self-govern¬ 
ment were soon disappointed. Instead of 
a Home Rule bill, mi ‘Irish CouncilV hill 
was introduced in parliament in May 1907; 
but criticism by Grillsth and his party ami 
the general lack of support for it in the 
country forced the bill’s withdrawal. Home 
Rule once more became the issue. The 
Sinn Fein party, of which Grillith was 
elected president in 1010, maintained its 
attitude of critical watchfulness. Con¬ 
fronted with the threat of force on the part 
of the Ulster Volunteers—a body formed 
in 1912 in order to oppose Home Rule— 
the British government wavered. In the 
face of this weakness the Irish National 
Volunteers were established in November 
191 a, in an atmosphere of enthusiasm un¬ 
known since the days of Parnell. National¬ 
ist young men all over Ireland enrolled in 
large numbers. The Volunteer organiza¬ 
tion was declared to be strictly non-party 
mid its objects were declared to be: (1) to 
secure and maintain the rights and liber¬ 
ties common to all the people of Ireland; 
(2) to train, discipline, arm, and equip, a 
body of Irish volunteers for that purpose ; 
mid (3) to unite in these aims Irishmen of 
every creed and of every party and class. 
Grillith associated himself with this new 
movement and drilled ns a volunteer. In 
July 1914 lie took part in the I-Iowth gun- 
running incident, when the Irish Volun¬ 
teers succeeded in taking possession of a 
quantity of arms and ammunition landed 
for them from a yacht b clonging to Robert 
Erskine Childers [q.v.'J, He marched in 
from Howtli to Dublin with a gun on his 
shoulder. 

The outbreak of the European War in 
August 1914 found Grillith strongly op¬ 
posed to any Irishman joining the British 
army or serving under any conditions in 
an expeditionary force. His constant op¬ 
position to England and his advocacy of 
Irish claims brought the ban of the mili¬ 
tary authorities upon his paper Eirc t which 
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along villi its contemporary Shin Fdin 
(also edited by Grillith) was suppressed in 
December 1914. He immediately brought 
out a newspaper called Scissors and Paste , 
the title of which disclosed the principle 
on which the paper wnsediLed ; it consisted 
of extracts tending to show that all was 
not well wiLh the Allied cause in the War. 
Scissors and Paste was suppressed in its 
turn, in 1915, to be followed by Nation¬ 
ality. Griffith's earlier papers had been 
almost ns unfortunate. The United Irish- 
wan, published sit irregular intervals, 
ceased publication in 1900 as the result of 
a libel action. Within a month Sinn Fdin 
appeared, and ran for a while ns n daily 
newspaper, the first issue in this form 
appearing on 28 August 1900, The policy 
of nil these papers was the same, but even 
in 1914 that policy had not yet reached 
and won the approval of the majority, and 
tens of thousands of young Irishmen joined 
the British army. Grillith, however, did 
not waver in bis opposition to this course, 
nor in his hope that in the readjustments 
which would inevitably follow the War, 
Ireland ’would at last come into her own. 
That section of the Irish Volunteers which 
believed in his doctrines was often called 
the Sinn Fein Volunteers. 

GrilliIll’s twenty years of apparently 
thankless work began at last to have its 
effect on the nutional consciousness. What¬ 
ever his personal attitude may have been 
, towards the policy of insurrection, it was 
but natural tlmt the rising of Easter 1910 
should be called the Sinn Fein Rebellion. 
There v r as in this the recognition of its 
spiritual parentage. The leaders of the 
Rebellion were all members of the Irish 
Republican Brotherhood. Grillith, who 
had left that organization several years 
before, was probably not one of those who 
had previous knowledge of the Rebellion, 
and he took no part in it. In the summer 
of 1916, following the execution of the 
leaders of the Rebellion, it v r as recognized 
that the country was impressed by Grif¬ 
fith^ work, and that support of Sinn Fein 
was rapidly growing. That party con¬ 
tested by-elections, and except in special 
constituencies was sensationally success¬ 
ful. Grillith himself was elected a member 
for East Cavan in .June 1918. The Sinn 
Fein members elected v'ere pledged not to 
attend the parliament at Westminster. 

In the years following 1016 Griffith led 
a life of strain and difficulty, both physi¬ 
cally and mentally. He had been arrested 
on 3 May 1916, after the Rebellion, and 
had been imprisoned first at Wandsworth 
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and later at Reading, being released just States in "jimc" 1919, and ^Griffith was 
before Christmas. On IT May 1918 he was acting-president during the greater part of 
again arrested in connexion with a German the critical years 1919 and 1920. During 
plot scare in Ireland and was imprisoned that period Griffith enj oyed the confidence 
at Gloucester, where lie was detained until and affection of colleagues like Michael 
March of the following year. On 24 Collins [q.v.J and Richard Mulcnhy, who 
November 1920 he was again arrested and were responsible for the active resistance 
imprisoned in Mount joy, Dublin, not being to British forces throughout the country, 
set free until the signature of the Anglo- The real policy of Sinn Fein, enunciated 
Irish truce (11 July 1921). During this by Gridith years before, was. now as far ns 
period of imprisonment, in December possible put into practice, The town and 
1920, he was visited by Archbishop Clune, county councils refused to acknowledge 
of Perth, with certain proposals for a peace Dublin Castle; Sinn Fein courts were set 
with the British government. lie was up and administered justice; and civil 
himself certain that these interviews would departments of the Dnil government func- 
lead to a settlement, and was even hopeful tioned as far as circumstances would allow, 
of a general release before Christmas of At the end of 1920 Mr. de Valera re- 
that year. The negotiations were broken turned from America. Six months later 
off by Mr. Lloyd George, following upon (II July 1D21) a truce was signed by Sir 
what lie considered, wrongly as it proved, Nevil Macrcady, the commander-in-chief 
to be signs of a weakening in the Sinn of British troops in Ireland, and by Rich- 
Fein movement in the country. In the nr cl Mulcahy as chief of staff of the Irish 
intervals of freedom allowed him in these Volunteers. Proposals for negotiations 
years, Griffith carried on Ins campaign were discussed between representatives of 
on behalf of Sinn Fein. the British government and the Irish 

During these years events liad marched leaders. Informal conversations were fol- 
quickly in Ireland. On 25 October 1917 lowed by correspondence between Mr. 
the Sinn Fein organization held a con- Lloyd George and Mr. dc Valera, until the 
vent ion at the Mansion House, Dublin, at stage was reached for formal negotiations, 
which the growing strength of the move- Mr. dc Valera himself did not wish to 
ment was clearly demonstrated. At this participate directly in these negotiations, 
convention, which declared in favour of an and he proposed that Bail Eircann should 
Irish republic, Griffith resigned his presi- send plenipotentiaries under the chairman- 
dency of the party in favour of Mr. Emnon ship of Griffith. Griffith accepted this 
de Valera, becoming instead one of the position and, accompanied by Michael 
vice-presidents. Griffith himself did not Coffins and three other plenipotentiaries, 
possess the romantic personality which carried on negotiations with the British 
moves crowds, and although a forceful government and eventually secured the 
speaker, was no spell-binding orator. Mr. agreement incorporated in the Treaty of 
de Valera liad taken part in the Rebel- 0 December 1921, 

lion, liad been a commandant, and had Mr. de Valera, on the return of the pleni- 
narrowly escaped execution. He had a fine potcntiarics, endeavoured to secure the 
public presence and the capacity to move rejection of the Treaty, but was defeated 
large audiences, Griffith believed that in in the Bail; and on 10 January 1922 
him he saw a leader who could sweep the Griffith was elected president of Duil 
country, and accordingly resigned irt Mr. Eircann. On 14 January n provisional 
de Valera's favour. That decision was government was elected, with Michael 
strongly opposed by those of his supporters Collins as chairman. A general election 
who had followed him from the beginning, held in the following June resulted in an 
but he persisted in his determination to overwhelming victory for the Treaty. The 
resign. anti-Treaty party then resorted to civil 

In the general election held in December war. Before the new Bail, which was to 
1918 the Sinn Fein party obtained an over- act as the constituent assembly of the 
whelming success, and on 21 January 1919, newly created Irish Free State, could meet, 
Bail Eircann was formed, and proclaimed Griffith, whose health had been severely 
itself the legitimate parliament of Ireland, taxed by the strain of the preceding six 
Mr. de Valera, on his escape fiom Lincoln months, died suddenly, 12 August, in a 
jail, was made the head of the Dail govern- private nursing home in Lecson Street, 
meat with the title of prime minister, and Dublin, as he was about to leave for his 
Griffith (vice-president) minister for home office at Government Buildings, His death 
affairs. Mr, de Valera went to the United came as a signal shock to a troubled 
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connl ryjuid his funeral was the occasion of 
remarkable demonstrations of grief on Liu* 
part of I he people. Tboussmds filed past 
his bier during the days that his body lay 
in state in the? City Hall, Dublin, lie was 
buried in Gimme vin cemetery. 

Arthur Grilhlh was a shy and retiring 
man, but lie had brought u new soul into 
Ireland. His writing, distinguished by its 
clarity and simplicity, rolled eel his burn¬ 
ing eurnestness and .selfless devotion to ids 
country and people. He spent Ids life: in 
eom]> lira live poverty, some times receiving 
for his work scarcely ns much as the wages 
of a hired labourer. In the summer of 1001 
lie refused an offer of £1,000 n year to go to 
New York and take up a post on one of the 
leading newspapers. He often wrote, set 
up in type, and distributed, practically 
minified, individual issues of his papers, 
nmking as the result of his toil as little as 
80s. for a week’s work. In spite of his 
literary gifts, wide reading, and extensive 
knowledge of men and affairs, Griffith was 
a true representative of the Dublin work¬ 
ing iwm. lie bad a real and intimate 
sympathy with the people in their aspira¬ 
tions, in their poverty, and in their pa¬ 
tience. He was always in touch with 
reality. He was a man of great moral and 
physical courage. No task was too small 
for him—no risk too great. It might be 
said of Griffith that his qualities asserted 
themselves in spite of him. lie always 
preferred to stay in the background, but 
was always ready to conic forward in order 
to take over a thankless task. It was in 
this spirit that lie agreed to accept the 
position of chief plenipotentiary for the 
negotiations with the British government. 
When he was told by the man whom he 
had urged the Irish people to elect as 
leader, that it might be necessary to ‘have 
a scapegoat’, he said he was ready to take 
that position. During bis earlier struggles 
he had to meet with indifference and con¬ 
tempt. When at last he had led his move¬ 
ment to the eve of success, it was the 
claims of others to leadership that he ad¬ 
vocated to the neglect of his own. He 
declared in August 1022 that it w t us his 
intention to move that Collins be made 
president, when the Dail met in Septem¬ 
ber. These two men, so dissimilar in many 
ways, had formed a sure friendship based 
on mutual respect. During the last six 
months of his life the nation which he had 
served was daily urged to renounce him, 
but the people had come to recognize that 
during her long history their country had 
known no more noble and devoted servant. 
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GrillUli died before he could see the 
Irish people reap the full fruit of his 
labours on their behalf. Hut even in his 
troubled last days it had become evident 
that in the comparatively short space of 
one lifetime, and largely through his efforts 
and the spirit which he; infused into those 
around him, and ultimately into the Irish 
nation, a record of enduring achievement 
had been established. An autonomous 
Irish State remains us his best monument, 
Grillith married in 1010 Mary, second 
(laughter of Peter Sheehan, of Dublin, and 
hud a son and a daughter. 

There are portraits of Grillith by Sir 
John La very and Lily Williams in the 
Municipal Gallery of Modern Art, Dublin. 

[Official Reports of Dail Eircann; private 
information j personal knowledge.] 

W. T. CosaitAYE, 

GRIFFITHS, Sm JOHN NORTON-, 
first baronet (1871-10110), engineer. [See 
No UTU N - G 111 FF ith s . ] 

GUGGISBEUG, Sm FREDERICK 
GORDON (1800-1030), soldier and ad- 
, minis tin tor, was born at Toronto 20 July 
1800, the eldest son of Frederick Gugges- 
| burg, merchant, of Galt, Ontario (of 
Cerman-Swiss origin), by his wife, Dora 
Louise Wilson, who came originally from 
the United States of America. Coming to 
England about 1870, Guggisberg was 
educated at Burney’s school, near Ports¬ 
mouth ; entered the lloyal Military Acad¬ 
emy, Woolwich, in 1887, and was com¬ 
mission eel in tlie Royal Engineers in 1889. 
lie served at Singapore from 1803 to 1896, 
and became instructor in fortification at 
Woolwich in 1807. In this otticc he distin¬ 
guished himself by reforming the methods 
and syllabus of instruction. In 1000 he 
published The Shop; The Story of the 
Royal Military Academy, and, under the 
pseudonym ‘TJbique’, Modern Warfare , in 
1903. 

In 1902 Guggisherg was employed under 
the Colonial Ollicc on a special survey of 
the Gold Coast Colony and Ashanti, and in 
1005 was appointed director of surveys 
in that colony. In 1908 lie returned to 
Chatham for regimental work; but in 1910 
was appointed director of surveys in 
Southern Nigeria. Here he found full 
scope for his energies and capacity for 
organization and for the guidance of his 
assistants compiled The Handbook of the 
Southern Nigeria Survey (1911). Of this 
work the director-general of the ordnance 
survey wrote: ‘The duties of all members 
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of the staff were strictly defined and, in 
particular, sensible rules were laid down as 
to the relations of the staff with the civil 
administration. Much attention was paid 
to the treatment of villagers; unpaid 
labour was forbidden; all goods bought 
were to be paid for at the recognized rate, 
and great care was to be exercised not to 
damage the crops. . . . They were model 
instructions and the survey of Nigeria was 
a model survey.’ 

On the union of Southern and Northern 
Nigeria in 1913 Guggisberg was appointed 
surveyor-general of Nigeria. In 1014 he 
was appointed director of public works 
on the Gold Coast, but on the outbreak 
of the European War rejoined the army, 
and commanded the 94th field company, 
Iloyal Engineers, from 1015 to 1910; he 
was in command, of the Royal Engineers 
in the 8th division during the battle of the 
Somme (July 1910), and in the GOth 
division from November 1010. He was 
brigadier-general commanding the 170th 
infantry brigade 1917-1018, assistant- 
inspector-general of training, general 
headquarters, France, in 1918; and in 
command of the 100th infantry brigade 
in 1918. He was mentioned in dispatches 
five times, and was awarded the D.S.O. 
(1918), 

In 1919 Guggisberg was appointed gov¬ 
ernor of the Gold Coast. There he ener¬ 
getically undertook works of development 
and extension of railways, and created the 
deep water harbour of Takoradi super¬ 
seding the use of surf-boats for handling 
traffic. Close association with native Afri¬ 
cans during liis survey work convinced 
Guggisberg that the African races are 
capable of eventually attaining the mental 
development of the European. Toward 
the dose of his life he wrote: ! My practical 
experience . . . during the last twenty- 
seven years lias convinced me that what 
individuals have achieved, in spite of ill- 
selected systems of education, can be 
achieved by the race generally, provided 
wc alter our educational methods’ [G, 
Guggisberg and A. G. Fraser, The Future 
of the Negro , 1929]. In order to carry out 
that purpose lie founded Achirnota College 
for the training of native teachers and 
instructors; it is now r the largest and most 
complete establishment for the education 
of native Africans. The aim of Guggis- 
herg’s whole policy was the development 
of tlie country by and for the native rather 
tlmn for the benefit of European capitalists. 

In 1928 Guggisberg was appointed 
governor of British Guiana, but owing to 
mi 
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failing health he was obliged to leave the 
colony in 1929, and soon afterwards re¬ 
signed the appointment. He introduced 
drastic administrative reforms and de¬ 
voted himself energetically to the problems 
of maintaining and improving the system 
of drainage and irrigation upon which the 
sugar and rice cultivation of the colony 
depends. He also promoted immigration 
and peasant settlement and the develop¬ 
ment of the production and marketing of 
rice. These activities were cut short by his 
illness and resignation in 1929. He died at 
Bcxhill 21 April 1930. 

During his last illness Guggisberg ad¬ 
dressed to his personal friends a remark¬ 
able letter setting forth the aims which he 
had had in view in Ids administrative work 
in British Guiana, his confidence in divine 
guidance and in the spirit of Christianity, 
and his hope of being able to return to 
Africa ‘to try to do some more work for tlie 
African races. ... As you know’, lie con¬ 
cluded, ‘my heart is in Africa, and I believe 
that away from the trammels of the Colo¬ 
nial Ollicc, there is opportunity for me to 
do something useful both for the Empire 
and for the natives of Africa.’ 

Guggisberg was of tall and athletic 
figure, as a young man very handsome, 
and always of impressive and dignified 
presence. His personality was attractive 
and inspiriting. He was for some years 
captain of the Royal Engineers’ cricket 
eleven, and was a fine player of polo, 
racquets, golf, and football. He was 
created C.M.G. in 1908 and K.C.M.G. in 
1922, and was made a chevalier of the 
legion of honour in 1917. 

Guggisberg was twice married: first, in 
1895 to Ethel Way, whom he divorced in 
1904 and by whom he had two daughters; 
secondly, in 1905 to (Lilian) Deciina 
Moore, the actress, daughter of Edward 
Henry Moore, of Brighton, county annlyst. 
She accompanied him on his survey jour¬ 
neys, and their joint book, We Tivo in 
West Africa (1909), is an interesting study 
of a transitional phase in West African 
development. 

[Tke Royal Engineers' Journal, March 1081; 
private information ; personal knowledge.] 

Olivieig 

GUINNESS, EDWARD CECIL, fust 
Eaul of Ivfacui (1847-1027), philanthro¬ 
pist, was born at St, Anne's, Clontftrf, 
county Dublin, 10 November 1847, the 
youngest of the three sons of Sir Benjamin 
Lee Guinness [q.v.], brewer, of Dublin, 
by his wife, Elizabeth, third daughter of 
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Edward Guinness, of Dublin. His eldest Iveagh, county Down. During the South 
brother, Arthur, was xnised to the peerage African War he equipped and maintained 
ius Huron Ardilaun in 1880. Edward Cecil an Irish field hospital. In 1003, when King 
Guinness was not sent to any public school, Edward VII and Queen Alexandra visited 
hut was prepared by ft tutor for entrance Ireland for the lirsttiinc after their corona- 
to Trinity College, Dublin, where lie took tion, Dol'd Ivcugh gave £5,000 to the Dublin 
his degree in 1870. His father died in hospilids, and he repeated this act of liber- 
1808, leaving him a share in the Guinness ality on the occasion of the visit of King 
brewery at St. James’s Gate, Dublin. George V and Queen Mary in 1011. 

The brewery had been bought by Ids great- In 11)05 Lord Iveagb was raised ton 
grundfal her, Arthur Guinness, in 1750 viscounty, lly this time lie lived chiefly in 
from Mark Ilninsford, and in 1855 Sir England, where lie had bought Elveden 
Benjamin Guinness had become the sole Hull, in Suffolk, a well-known sporting 
proprietor. A large export trade was de- estate. Here lie entertained both King 
vclopcd, and the business became famous Edward and King George for pheasant 
all over the world. After leaving the and partridge shooting. But his interest 
university Ed word Guinness took up his in Ireland (lid not diminish. The Iveagh 
part in the management of this great cun- markets, which were opened in Dublin in 
corn, and showed administrative and 11)07, were due chiefly to his generosity, 
financial ability of a very high order. lie In 1008 he was elected chancellor of Dui)» 
also interested himself in public affairs, lin University in succession to the fourth 
and from early manhood was a prominent Earl of Rosse—an appropriate honour, for 
figure in Dublin municipal life. He was his services to his old university had been 
high sheriff of the city in 1870, and of the both liberal and judicious. In September 
county in 1885. 1900 lie received a striking compliment, 

In 1880 the Guinness brewery was in- when the nationalist corporation of the 
coi-poratcd as Arthur Guinness, Son, & city of Dublin presented him with an 
Co., Ltd. When the public company was address of thanks for his many and lavish 
formed the capital required by the vendors gifts to Dublin, gifts which, in the words 
was subscribed many times over. Indeed of the address, ‘constitute the noblest 
the applications received amounted to monuments of your generosity and civic 
more than a hundred million pounds, so patriotism*. About the same time there 
anxious was the public to acquire shares, was a movement among the nationalists to 
Edward Guinness became chairman. offer him, notwithstanding his strong and 
Three years later Guinness retired from openly expressed unionist views, the lord 
active management of the company, mayoralty of Dublin; but, with a tact 
though he retained the chairmanship, in which was characteristic and which left 
November of that year (1880), in order to behind no ill feeling, he declined to allow 
mark his retirement, he placed in trust the his name to be put forward, 
sum of .£250,000, to be expended in the The disturbances in Ireland during and 
erection of dwellings which could be let at immediately after the European War 
such rents as would place them within caused much distress to Lord Iveagh. He 
reach of the poorest of the labouring popu- took no active part in the settlement of 
lation, £200,000 was to be spent in 1022, but he maintained his connexion 
London, and the remainder in Dublin, with the Irish Free State, and continued 
Guinness followed up this gift by present- bis many charities under the new rdgime, 
trig another quarter of a million pounds to In 1010 he was advanced to the dignity of 
Dublin for the purpose of pulling down an earldom, becoming Earl of Iveagh and 
slum property in the Bull Alley district. Viscount Elveden. In March 1925, when 
As u result seven acres which had been the Ken Wood preservation committee 
covered with squalid dwellings were had come to the end of its resources, lie 
cleared. This was one of the greatest bene- purchased Lhe remainder of the Ken Wood 
fits that Guinness ever conferred upon his cstutc to the north of Hampstead Heath, 
native city. Among later instances of his about seventy-six acres, and arranged that 
munificence whs a contribution of £250,000 this area should become public property 
to the Lister Institute of Tropical Medicine in ten years* time, or at bis death should 
in London for the endowment of Imeterio- it occur before that term. The estate was 
logical research. thus saved from being sold for building 

In 1885 Guinness was created a baronet, purposes, 
and in 1801 he was raised to the peerage of Iveagh was a man of quiet and un- 
t-he United Kingdom as Baron Iveagh, of assuming manner, impressing all who came 
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into contact with him by his courtesy and 
genuine kindness no less than by his high 
sense of public duty and undoubted ability* 
He certainly took the utmost care that his 
great benefactions should be used to the 
best advantage of those whom they were 
intended to benefit. In addition to his 
other honours lie was created a knight of 
St. Patrick in 1800 and received the 
G.C.V.O. in 1010. lie was elected F.R.S, 
in 1906 and was granted honorary doc¬ 
torates by the universities of Dublin and 
Aberdeen. He married in 1873 his cousin 
Adelaide Maud (died 1010), daughter of 
Richard Samuel Guinness, M.P., of Deep- 
well, co. Dublin, and had three sons. He 
died at his London house in Grosvcnor 
Place, 7 October 1027, and was succeeded 
as second earl by his eldest son, Rupert 
Edward Cecil Lee (bom 1874). 

Lord Ivcagh’s estate at his death was 
valued provisionally at £11,000,000. He 
bequeathed to the nation a valuable col¬ 
lection of pictures, including twenty-four 
examples by Reynolds and Romney. It 
was his intention that these should form 
the nucleus of an art gallery at the house 
at Ken Wood which he endowed with the 
sum of £5,000 for this purpose. 

[The Times, 8 October 1927.] 

A. CocnnANE. 


GUTHRIE, Sir JAMES (1850-1980), 
portrait-painter and president of the Royal 
Scottish Academy, was born at Greenock, 
10 June 1859, the third son and fourth and 
youngest child of the Rev. Jo Jin Guthrie, 
D.D., a minister of the Evangelical Union 
who had charges in London and Glasgow, 
by his wife, Ann, (laughter of Thomas Orr. 
I-Ic was educated at Glasgow High School 
and University, but, having determined to 
be an artist, left college without taking a 
degree. He never attended an art school, 
and except for advice from John Pettie 
[q.Vi] in London in 1S79-1881, when tlie 
future animal-painter, Joseph Crawhall, 
junior, was with him, he was entirely self- 
trained. Pictures by Guthrie attracted 
attention at the Royal Academy in 1882 
and 1883, but he had become associated 
with the group of young rebel artists then 
coming together in Glasgow, and his earlier 
development is related to that of the 4 Glas¬ 
gow School’. After painting figure and 
landscape pictures at Cockburnspnth, Ber¬ 
wickshire, which during his residence there 
(1883-1885) was the country centre of the 
new movement, Guthrie returned to Glas¬ 
gow, where he painted chiefly portraits at 


once realistic and pictorial. Some of these, 
with one or two of his rustic subjects, were 
very favourably noticed in Paris before the 
first great success of the ‘ Glasgow School ’ 
at Munich in 1800. ITe was elected 
A.R.S.A. (18S8) and R.S.A. (1892), ancl 
was also a member of several foreign art 
societies and was awarded many medals 
abroad. 

Settling down as ft portrait-painter, 
Guthrie had l’or n few years a studio in 
London as well as in Glasgow, but in 1902 
lie was elected president of the Royal 
Scottish Academy and removed to Edin¬ 
burgh. Academy affairs were in a critical 
state, and the position of the other national 
art institutions of Scotland was unsntis- 
factory and was being investigated by a 
government commission. Under Guthrie’s 
guidance the differences within the Acad¬ 
emy were composed and, in a considerable 
degree through his influence, new galleries 
for the Academy were inaugurated in 1911 
and improved conditions obtained for the 
National Galleries of Scotland. He was 
knighted in 1003. 

Meanwhile Guthrie's art had been de¬ 
veloping* During the ’nineties there were 
occasions when purely decorative qualities 
and Whistlerian tone had attracted hjin; 
but from about 1897 he was completely 
himself, and the portraits painted after 
that (late possess el depth of insight and a 
nobility of outlook and style which make 
them perhaps the most distinguished of 
their period. 

Having filled the position of president 
with conspicuous success, Guthrie resigned 
early in 1919 with the intention of dcvol- 
ing himself quietly to his own work, blit a 
few weeks later was induced to accept a 
commission from the National Portrait 
Gallery, London, to paint the large por¬ 
trait group 6 Some Statesmen of the Great 
War’ now in that gallery, A very notable 
work, remarkable in both portraiture and 
design, it occupied most of his last decade, 
and had just been finished when he died 
0 September 1930 at Rowmorc on the 
Gaicloch, Dumbartonshire, where he had 
resided for many years. The series of 
studies from life made for his 'Statesmen* 
was presented to the Scottish National 
Portrait Gnllery, Edinburgh. 

Guthrie was a man of singular refinement 
and personal distinction, as well as a highly 
gifted artist and a very able president of 
the Royal Scottish Academy. He married 
in 1807 Helen Newton (died 1912), second 
daughter of Alexander Whitelaw, of Row- 
more* and had one son. 
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There arc: good photographs but no he published his principal contribution to 
painted portrait of Guthrie. A drawing of agriculture, The Fanner's Year JJool^ a 
him made in 1 K 88 by IS. A. Walton is in sensible and reliable summary of facts by 
the Scottish National Portrait Gallery, one who had practical experience of agri- 
Kdinlmrgh, cultural questions. During the years 1001 

(Sir .Tiuiim L. Qiw, Sir Jtmrx Guthrie, «n<l 1002 he journeyed throiigh England 
l’.tt.Su J., LL.I). (Willi coiilribiilions liv Sir nivcsligatmg the condition of agriculture 
1). Y. Cimicron, Frank Hinder, and John and of the rural population. The result of 
■\Vnrrndi), 1DT2; K, Hinder and W, 1 ). McKuy, ins researches appeared in Rural England 
The Royal Scottish Amitemy 11117; (2 vo|s., 1002) in which he exposed the 

1 loyal Scottish Academy Annua! RcpnrtSt evils of depopulation hi country districts. 
1018 , 1010, and 1080; Scotsman and Ulasgam ] n ] Haggard was appointed by the 
//mi/d, 8 September 11)80; personal know- Colonial Ollicc special commissioner to 
i] 1 * 4 ‘ *' MV ‘ inquire into the Salvation Army settle¬ 

ments in the United States with a view to 
HAGGARD, Sm IIKNRY RIDER the establishment of similar colonics in 
(185(5-1925), novelist, was born 22 June South Africa. His report on the subject 
1850 at West Rradculmm Hall, Norfolk, was first published sis a blue book, mid 
the sixth son of William Mcyhohin Rider afterwards, in an enlarged form, as The 
Haggard, of West Bradenham, barrister- Poor and the Lund (11)05), with suggestions 
at-law, by bis wife, Ella, elder daughter for a scheme of national land settlement 
and eo-hejr of Ra/clt Dovetail, of the in Great Brilain itself. In later years much 
East India Company’s service. He was of Haggard's lime was occupied with mat- 
educated at Ipswich grammar school and ters concerning the welfare of the British 
by private tutors. In 1875, at the age of Empire. From 1012 to 1917 he travelled 
nineteen, lie went out Vo South Africa as round the world as a member of the Domi- 
secretary Sir Henry Bulwer, governor of nions royal commission; in 1910 he visited 
Nalnl. At the time of the Hrst annexation all the Overseas Dominions as honorary 
of the Transvaal (1877) lie was on the si all representative of the Royal Colonial Insti- 
of the special commissioner, Sir Theophilus tutc in connexion with the nftcr-Wai 
S heps tone [q.v.], and hoisLed the Union settlement of ex-service inen; in 1918, as 
ihig hi the square at Pretoria. In 1878 lie a member of the Empire Settlement com- 
became a master and registrar of the high iniLLcc, lie visited various parts of the 
court of the Transvaal. In 1879 he re- Empire. He was knighted in 1912 and 
turned to England, and married in 1880 a created K.R.E. in 1010. He died in Lon- 
Norfolk heiress, Mariana Louisa, daughter don 14 . May 1925. 

of Major John Margilson, 10th Regiment, It is, however, oil his romnnccs that 
of Ditchinghnin House, Norfolk. They Haggard’s reputation rests. There were 
had one son (who died young) and three very many of tlic.se. He attempted every 
daughters. On going back to the Trans- kind of fiction—the modern analytical 
vnul lie witnessed its .surrender to the novel in such books as Mr, Mceson's Will 
Boers and the overthrow of Shcpstonc’s (1888) and Joan Haste (1895), the novel of 
policy. He returned again to England South Africa in Jess (1887) and Swallow 
shortly afterwards. ’ (1880), the modern fantastic in Stella 

Haggard, like many other writers, Tcad Fregelius (1903), the historical in Cleopatra 
for the bar—he w as called by Lincoln’s Inn (1889) and Lysbelh (1901), and the sheer 
in 1884—but soon discovered that lit era- romantic in King Solomon's Mines (1885), 
ture was to he his career. In 1882 he had She (1887), Ayesha (1005), and many more, 
published Cclyimyo and his While Neigh- It is for these last novels that Haggard 
bourSj a defence of Shepstonc’s policy, will be remembered. King Solomon's 
The interests of his life may be said to Mines and She arc by far his most remark- 
have been two—agriculture and romantic able works. In these he showed liis gifts 
writing. In both of these he showed very at their finest, surest, and strongest. They 
much the same qualities—a sharp attention had many successors from his own hnnd 
to detail, an accurate survey of facts, and and from the hands of others, but neither 
an optimistic geniality which made his lie nor any other has quite recaptured 
pictures whether of real agriculture or of that same magic. These two hooks have 
imagined romance vivid and memorable, delighted generations of schoolboys and 
In 1895 Haggard unsuccessfully con- will delight generations more, but they are 
tested the East Norfolk parliamentary not to be dismissed, any more than the 
division in the unionist interest. In 1899 stories of Captain Marryat, as only hooks 
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for boys. They show astonishing inmgina- 
tivc vigour and a power of constructing a 
world which, although it may be impos¬ 
sible, is nevertheless credible. Their prin¬ 
cipal quality, however, is their remarkable 
zest in narrative. This gift Haggard never 
lost altogether, although it comparatively 
failed him towards the close of his life. 
He had the advantage of living and writing 
at a time when narrative was considered a 
very important part of the novelist’s equip¬ 
ment, before it had yielded to a passion for 
psycho-analysis in the novel. 

Haggard’s characters are vivid and 
strong, but they express themselves in 
action rather than in thought and arc 
moved by the simplest and most enduring 
motives—'love, hatred, loyally, curiosity, 
and fidelity. In the creation of Umslopogans 
in Allan Quatermain (1887) he achieved on 
almost symbolic power. He was fortunate, 
too, in writing during a period when ro¬ 
mance was taken seriously by criticism 
as a legitimate inspiration for art, when 
Stevenson and Kipling led the way, when 
he was surrounded by such men as Maurice 
Hewlett, Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, Stan¬ 
ley Weyman, II. R. Marriott-Wat son, and 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. He excelled all 
of these writers in the 4 robustness 1 of liis 
narrative. King Solomon's Mines and She 
read as though they had rock for their 
foundations. His real knowledge of the 
countries about which lie wrote—for, as 
has been seen, lie was a great traveller— 
assisted him, and it must not be forgotten 
that he believed implicitly in the virtues 
of his heroes and heroines. Their way was, 
it seemed to him, the way that life should 
be lived. This sincerity is to be felt in 
every page of his work. 

[Rider Haggard, The Days of my Life: An 
Autobiography, edited by C. J. Longman, 2 
vols., 1920.J II. Walpole. 

IIAIG, DOUGLAS, first Earl Haig 
(1801-1928), field-marshal, the youngest 
son of John Haig, of Cameron Bridge, Fife, 
by his wife, Rachael, daughter and co¬ 
heiress of Hugh Veitch, of Stcwnrfcfleld, 
Midlothian, was born in Edinburgh ID 
June 18G1. John Haig belonged to a 
younger bran eh of a famous Border family, 
the Haigs of Eemcrsyde, Berwickshire. 
Douglas, after some schooling in Edin¬ 
burgh and at Mr, I-Innbury’a prepara¬ 
tory school in Warwickshire, was sent to 
Clifton, and proceeded in 1880 to Brnscnose 
College, Oxford. In 1888 he passed into 
the Royal Military College, Sand hurst, 
which he left in the winter of 1884 as senior 
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undcr-olficcr, first in order of merit of his 
year, with the Anson memorial sword, to 
be gazetted (February 1885) to the 7th 
Hussars, then in India. 

Devoted to horses, Haig had shown 
some skill at polo both at Oxford and at 
Sandhurst, and although the 7th Hussars 
was then the crack polo team in India, lie 
was soon playing for the regiment. In 
1888 he was made adjutant and began to 
study French and German, spending much 
of his leave in France and Germany• Ills 
knowledge of German and of the German 
army brought him his first staff appoint¬ 
ment, as aide-de-camp to the inspector- 
general of cavalry in England. While in 
that position he passed the entrance 
examination for the Staff College, but was 
rejected for colour blindness, a decision 
which was fortunately reversed on appeal. 
He was promoted captain in 1801. 

Haig entered the Staff College in 1896, 
Edmund (afterwards Viscount) Allen by 
being amongst his contemporaries there, 
and came under the influence of Colonel 
George Francis Robert Henderson [q.v,], 
who was on the staff of the college. Hen¬ 
derson prophesied of Haig that he 4 one of 
these days will be commander-in-chief’, an 
indication of the impression which the 
young cavalry captain made at the college. 
To that impression he owed his first chance 
of active service, for (Earl) Kitchener 
[q.v.], who was engaged in the reconqucst 
of the Sudan, applied to the college at the 
end of 1807 for some special service officers, 
and Ilaig was one of those chosen. He was 
employed with the Egyptian cavalry dur¬ 
ing the advance to Omdurman, and dis¬ 
tinguished himself in the reconnaissance 
before that battle. For his services he 
received the brevet of major, and on his 
return home was appointed brigade-major 
of the 1st Cavalry brigade at Aldershot, 
then under the command of Major-General 
French (afterwards Field-Marshal the 
Eari of Yprcs, q.v.). 

Haig was holding that position when, 
in October 1890, war broke out with the 
Sou th African republics. French was given 
command of the cavalry division in the 
army sent out under Sir Red vers BulJcr 
[q.vj, and Haig accompanied him as his 
staff o/licer. Owing to the critical situa¬ 
tion in Natal, Duller sent French, who had 
arrived before his division, to take charge 
of the mounted troops in thill colony, and 
on 21 October French defeated the lloer 
force in the battle of Jilnndslaagtc, the 
plan of which was in the main Ilaig’s. 
When it became clear that Ladysmith 
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would be invested, French and llaig cs- 
raped in the lust truin to leave the town, 
mul returned to Cape Town to meet the 
eavnlry division, which was arriving. 

I' 1 reach was then sent to Nairnwpoort to 
cover that railway junction, He estab¬ 
lished himself in a position on the heights 
round Colcsberg, holding in cheek a 
superior force of liners, and in this success¬ 
ful work at n critical time Ilaig’s ingenuity, 
enterprise, and brilliant slaff work played 
an important part. On the arrival of Lord 
llobcrts [q.v.j with reinforcements, the 
cavalry division was secretly moved to the 
Modeler Hiver, and played a lending pari 
in the relief of Kimberley, the battle of 
Paardeberg, and the occupation of Bloem¬ 
fontein a nd Pretoria (February-June 10(H)). 
Towards the end of 1900 when the war be¬ 
came almost entirely of the guerrilla type, 
Haig received his llrst independent com¬ 
mand, that of a column, arid lie continued 
to serve with distinction ns a column com¬ 
mander until the end of the war (ill May 
1002 ). 

For his services in the South African 
War, Haig received the brevet of colonel 
and the C.H., and was appointed aide-de- 
camp to the king; lie was also given com¬ 
mand of the 17th Lancers, then in South 
Africa, and brought the regiment home to 
Edinburgh. Haig’s work in the Sudan and 
South Africa had attracted the notice of 
Kitchener, who was connnandcr-in-chief 
in India in 1UG3, and in that year had Haig 
appointed as his inspector-general of caval¬ 
ry. Haig was promoted major-general in 
1904 at the age of forty-three. During a 
short period of leave ill 1005, while the 
guest of King Edward VII at Windsor, he 
met his future wife, the Hon, Dorothy 
Vivian, daughter of Hussey Crespigny, 
third Baron Vivian, one of the queen’s 
ladies in waiting, whom he married in that 
year, and thus began a family life of un¬ 
clouded happiness. 

A year later (1906) Haig was summoned 
home by Mr. (afterwards Viscount) Hal¬ 
dane [q.v.], then secretary of state for war, 
to aid him, in his military reorganization, 
as a director on the general staff at the 
War Office. Haig was responsible for the 
scheme of the Imperial General Staff, 
under which the Dominions accepted 
establishments and methods of training 
uniform with those of the British regular 
army, and for the drafting of the first 
British field service regulations, which de¬ 
fined the principles of military organiza¬ 
tion and tactics—measures which in the 
main stood the test of the European War. 
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This experience caused Haig to appreciate, 
us few soldiers did at the time, how much 
the country owed to Haldane’s courage, 
ability, and foresight, and one of his first 
acts on returning home after the European 
War was to call on Haldane and present 
him with a copy of his dispatches inscribed 
‘To Viscount Haldane of C loan, the greatest 
Secretary of State for War England has 
ever had’. 

In BUM) Lord Kitchener completed his 
term of ofike us commander-m-chicf in 
India. His successor, Sir O’Mo ore Crengh 
[q.v.j, was nn olliecr of the Indian army, 
and custom required that his chief of staff 
should be of the British service. I-Iaig was 
offered and eagerly accepted the appoint¬ 
ment. Ilis primary object was to complete 
Kitchener’s plan for enabling the Indian 
army to take part in the great struggle 
which botli predicted. This plan was strenu¬ 
ously opposed by many in high places, who 
maintained that a European war would 
not concern India. Iluig’s energy and 
ability, however, overcame all obstacles, 
and it was due to the work which he built 
upon Kitchener’s foundations that India 
was able to give Great Britain prompt 
assistance at the time of crisis in 1914. 

In the autumn of 1011 Haig, who had 
been created K.C.V.O. in 1909 and pro¬ 
moted lieu tenant-general in 1910, was ap¬ 
pointed to the Aldershot command, a post 
which carried with it the command of the 
first army corps in the event of the mobiliza¬ 
tion of a British expeditionary force. Thus 
in August 1014 Haig (now K.C.B., 1913, 
and aide-de-camp general, 1914), took to 
France the I Army Corps, mainly com¬ 
posed of the Aldershot troops which he 
had been training foT nearly three years. 

Haig did not share the cheerful optimism 
which prevailed with Sir John French and 
many of the head-quarters staff. He had 
continued the close study which he had 
begun as a young man of the French and 
German armies, and one of his first ads 
was to urge upon Lord Kitchener that the 
War would last for years, and that Grent 
Britain must set about the crention of a 
great national army. IIow far the two men 
simultaneously and independently arrived 
at the same conclusion is uncertain; but 
there is no doubt that Haig held these 
views, which were not shared by most 
military authorities either at home or in 
France, and on the outbreak of war he 
pressed them on the secretary of state for 
war, who first gave public expression to 
them in his call to the nation for men 
issued in the second week of August. Bur- 
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ing the battle of Mons (23-24 August) 
Haig’s corps was on the inner flank and 
was but lightly engaged. I-Iaving expected 
the great German turning movement 
through Belgium, he was not surprised 
when the order cume for retreat, and 
having his plans ready he got his corps 
away without difficulty. 

On 2/5 August the retreating British 
troops reached the forest of Mornnil; this 
entailed a separation of the I and II Corps, 
the I Corps making a detour to tl\c cast of 
the forest, which left it in an isolated 
position that night. Consequently, chance 
collisions with the Germans at Landrecics 
and Maroilles created considerable, but as 
it turned out, unnecessary alarm. On 1 
September I-Inig’s rearguards were heavily 
engaged in the forest of Villnrs-Cotterets, 
but the long retreat came to an end on 5 
September without further fighting, and 
with the morale and efficiency of the I 
Corps unimpaired. 

Turning northwards in pursuit of the re¬ 
treating Germans on 6 September, the 
I Corps reached and began to cross the 
Marne early on the morning of 0 Septem¬ 
ber, well ahead of the French on its right. 
The corps had struck a gap in the German 
front, and the opportunity presented it¬ 
self of separating von Rluck’s First Army 
from von Bulow’s Second Army. By an 
unlucky chance Haig at this moment re¬ 
ceived an air report that a strong force of 
the enemy was posted on his right front. 
The commander-in-chief had cautioned him 
against getting ahead of the French on his 
right, and fearful of being attacked in the 
act of crossing the river, Haig stopped his 
advance and directed his troops to en¬ 
trench. The German troops reported to be 
menacing Haig’s Hank shortly afterwards j 
moved off to support von Kluck’s right, I 
but this was not discovered until too late. 

Continuing the advance on 10, 11, and 
12 September, the I Corps on the 13th 
reached and begun to cross the Aisne. 
Once again his corps had struck a gap, and 
Haig pressed forward with all energy to 
secure the important Chcmin dea Dames 
ridge, but was just anticipated by the 
arrival of German reinforcements at tlic 
critical point. Thus twice the hopes of a 
resounding success were disappointed, but 
Haig by liis handling of his men had won 
both their confidence and that of his 
commander-in-chief. The battle of the 
Aisne then settled down into trench war¬ 
fare, in which numerous attempts of the 
Germans to drive tlic British forces over 
the river were defeated. 


At the end of September French had 
arranged with General -Toffre that the 
British army should be relieved on the 
Aisne and should move round to Flanders 
in order to attempt to turn the German 
right. The I Corps was the last to lenve 
the Aisne, and oil If) October was ap¬ 
proaching Ypres, where the coTps com¬ 
manded by Sir Henry (afterwards Baron) 
Rawlinson [q.v.], after the abortive at¬ 
tempt to relieve Antwerp, had already 
arrived. Already the British I and II 
Cavalry Corps were engaged in a fierce 
struggle extending from La Bassce through 
Armenti&res to the Messincs ridge, and the 
Belgian army, retiring from Antwerp, was 
at living on the Ysgt on Haig’s left. Then 
suddenly a new crisis developed with the 
appearance of four new German army 
corps, which endeavoured to drive in and 
turn the Allied left. In the first battle of 
Ypres (10 Octobcr-22 November) Haig’s 
magnificent defence, his imperturbable 
calm, and tactical skill made him a 
national figure. Like Wellington at Water¬ 
loo he was on the spot at every crisis, 
during a period of weeks instead of hours, 
and the successful defence of Ypres was 
due as much to his personal influence as 
to the dogged gallantry of his men. 

Bnrly in 1015 the arrival of reinforce¬ 
ments in France brought nbout the organi¬ 
zation of the British forces into two armies, 
and Haig at Ypres had earned the right to the 
command of the First, which was composed 
of his own I Corps, the Indian Corps, and 
the IV Corps. In February the comman¬ 
der-in-chief called for plans for attack from 
his army commanders, and selected Haig’s 
proposal for the battle of Neuve Chapeile 
(10-13 March). Haig’s plan was original 
in that it comprised a short and intense 
bombardment, followed by an infantry 
assault, In the attack Neuve Chapeile 
was quickly captured, but the difficulty 
of getting up reserves and of overcoming 
the German machine-guns, quickly put 
a stop to progress. Neuve Chapeile none 
the less marked the beginning of a new 
epoch in the War, for the first success 
gained convinced both the French and 
British that, given a sufficiency of guns 
and shells, the German front could be 
broken. 

Joffrc had planned an offensive cam¬ 
paign in Aitois for the spring of 1015 to 
be conducted by General Focli, and to 
assist this effort Haig’s First Army was 
directed to attack the Aubcrs ridge. The 
attack on the Aubers ridge, begun on 9 
May, failed from lack of heavy guns and 
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high explosive shell, but ns the French, on 
1lu fc British right, wove; making progress and 
pressed lor co-operation, the ImUle was | 
renewed on t lie Fextubert front (15-25 
May). Again, however, owing to lack oC 
the requisite munitions, the gains were 
sin all and the hisses heavy. During the 
summer of 11)15 the arrival of divisions of 
the new army created by Kitchener en¬ 
abled the British to extend their front, and 
Haig’s right was prolonged across the 
plain of JLuos, The French army had then 
reached its maximum strength, and its 
supply of guns and munitions had been 
greuLly increased. Tins decided Joi'fre to 
innke a great effort to break through the 
German lines by attacks in Champagne 
and Artois, the latter again under the 
direction of Foeh. Joffrc desired the 
British army to attack on Koch’s left 
across the plain of Lous, but both French 
and Haig objected that the ground there 
was such as to present little prospect of 
success. JoTfre thereupon appealed to his 
government, with the result that the 
British Cabinet directed French to fall iu 
with Joffrc’s plans. Again the attack was 
entrusted to ihug who, linding that the 
supply of guns and munitions would still 
he inadequate, determined to use gas, 
with which the British had been experi¬ 
menting ever since the first German gas 
attack in April :i5)15. The attack on Boos 
began on 25 Sep tc in her, and was at first 
successful, but owing to an unfortunate 
misunderstanding between French mid 
Haig the general reserve did not arrive in 
time to improve the first success, while 
Foeh's attack on the Yimy ridge failed. 
Consequently the battle of Loos resolved 
itself into bitter trench warfare in which 
some of the first British gains were lost. 
The battle dragged an until 14 October. 

One of the results of the battle of Loos 
was to determine the British government 
to change the commander-in-chief, and on 
10 December Haig succeeded French. 
Meanwhile the British forces in France, now 
organized in three armies, were steadily 
increasing in strength, while the evacu¬ 
ation of the Gallipoli Peninsula, com¬ 
pleted early in January 1010, made further 
reinforcements available. Thus, when on 
21 February 101(1, the Germans began 
the battle of Verdun, Haig was able to 
respond at once to Joffrc’s appeal to ex¬ 
tend the British front and set free French 
reinforcements for Verdun. Gradually 
during the summer the British front was 
extended southwards to the Sonune, and 
a Fourth Army was created. At JoiXre’s 
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request Haig set about, preparing foTa 
counter-offensive on the Somme to relieve 
Verdun. On 12B June the Germans cap- 
lured Foil Thiaumont and Joffrc there¬ 
fore called upon Ihiig to make bis effort; 
Urns on I July begun the bailie of the 
Somme, with a combined British and 
French nlhick astride that river. Only on 
the French front and an the British right 
was the Jirst attack successful, but the 
situation at Verdun was such that no 
cessation of effort was possible, and Haig 
determined to follow up the success gained 
by his right, hi a pro hinged struggle which 
lasted until the middle of November the 
Germans were slowly driven from the up¬ 
lands north of the Somme and compelled 
to concent rate their efforts oil resisting 
British attacks, with the result that be¬ 
fore the end of the year the French were 
able to regain most of the ground which 
they had lost in the buttle of Verdun, 
This failure at Verdun and their heavy 
losses in the Homme fighting alarmed the 
Germans: General von Falkcnlmyn was 
dismissed and replaced by General von 
flmdciibnrg with General Ludcndorff as 
his chief of staff. Both Joffrc and Haig, 
realizing the exhaustion of the enemy, 
wished to continue their efforts, but the 
French ami British governments had been 
equally alarmed at the cost in life of the 
Somme battle—the British casualties had 
amounted to JM!J,000 of whom about 
?)(),(){)() were killed. General Nivcllc had 
in two attacks at Verdun won important 
successes at compnrn lively small cost, and 
it was hoped that bis methods could be 
applied on a larger scale. So Joffrc was 
made a marshal of France, and given an 
honorific position in Paris, and Nivcllc wns 
made commandcr-in-chicf of the French 
armies. Nivclle’s plan involved a further 
extension of the British front, and con¬ 
siderable delay in order to complete las 
preparations. At an Allied conference 
held at Calais at the end of January 1017 
Haig was directed to conform to Nivelic’s 
instructions, which com prised, in addition 
to the extension of the front, a British 
attack in the neighbourhood of Arras in 
combination with a secondary French 
attack on the St. Quentin front, and a 
main French effort in Champagne. Profit¬ 
ing by the delay which Nivellc’s plans 
involved, the Germans on 14 March bc^nn 
a retreat from the Somme to their i Hhi- 
denburg ’ lines, a retreat of which, owing 
to the weakening of their front by exten¬ 
sion, the British were unable to take fill' 
advantage. Despite this radical change m 
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the situation Nivelle adhered to his plans, 
and his campaign began on 0 April with a 
British attack on the Vimy ridge and on 
the German lines in front of Arras. This 
attack was successful, and the Vimy ridge, 
which in two campaigns had resisted 
Foclds efforts, was captured. 

The French attacks failed, however, 
with heavy loss. Nivelle had rashly held 
out hopes of speedy and complete success, 
and the reaction was severe. There fol¬ 
lowed a series of mutinies in the French 
armies and general depression in France, 
and it became essential for the British 
army to gain time for the French to re¬ 
cover. The fighting in front of Arras was 
therefore continued until 15 May, several 
weeks longer than had been projected, and 
oil 7 June Haig began an offensive cam¬ 
paign in Flanders, his Second Army under 
Sir Herbert Plumer capturing the Messincs 
ridge, thus eliminating the greater part of 
the Yprcs salient, which had been a weak¬ 
ness in the British lines since the winter of 
1914. General Petain, who had taken 
Nivelle’s place as commander-in-chief of 
the French armies on 15 May, urged Ilaig 
to continue his attacks that he might have 
time to restore the moral of the French 
armies, and Haig therefore on 31 July 
began an attack on the Ypres front. 

Haig’s reasons for choosing this front 
were that this appeared to him to be the 
only part of the front on which the Ger¬ 
mans could not, without great sacrifices, 
repeat the manoeuvre of retreat to the 
Hindenburg lines, that the Admiralty was 
pressing for an attempt to capture Os tend 
and Zeebrugge, which the Germans were 
using as submarine bases, and lastly that 
there was a prospect, if the attack pro¬ 
gressed, of making effective use of naval 
co-operation against the Belgian coast. 
Unfortunately, at the very beginning of 
August the weather broke, and the country 
to the east of Yprcs became a sea of mud. 
In view of the state of the French army 
and of Pdtain’s request that there should 
he no relaxation of pressure on the enemy, 
it was impossible to change the front of 
attack, and the British army wns com¬ 
mitted to an even more exhausting effort 
than the battle of the Somme, Slowly and 
painfully it forced its way up the Yprcs 
ridges, and on C November captured 
Passchcndaele. It had early become ap¬ 
parent that there was no prospect of 
driving the Germans from the Belgian 
coast, but the second purpose of the 
battle was attained. Petain was given 
time to nurse the French army back to 


health, and on 230ctoberfttMahnaisonand 
on 3 November on the Ailctte it signalized 
its recovery by two successful attacks. 

By the middle of October Ilaig had de¬ 
cided to take advantage of the effect upon 
the Gormans of the long struggle in front 
of Yprcs by delivering a surprise attack 
with the aid of * tanks 1 which, first used 
in September 10Id in the battle of the 
Somme, were then available in consider¬ 
able numbers. This attack was made on 
the Cambrai front on 20 November, and 
a considerable initial success wns won. 
But, before it was made, a severe crisis 
had arisen in Italy owing to the defeat on 
24 October of the Italian army at Capo- 
retto. Accordingly, the British and French 
governments decided that each should 
send five divisions from France to Italy. 
This made a serious diminution of the 
reserves available to follow up the success 
won at Cambrai, and the Germans were 
able in a counter-attack to recover a con¬ 
siderable part of the ground which they 
had lost. The situation in the winter of 
1917-1918 was critical for the Allies. 
The French and British armies were 
weakened by the detachments sent to 
Italy, and in both countries man power 
was approaching exhaustion. It became 
necessary to reduce in each British division 
the number of battalions in a brigade from 
twelve to nine. The United States had 
joined the Allies in April 1017, but it was 
improbable that American troops could 
take the field in strength before the late 
summer of 1918. On the other side, the 
collapse of Russia had released the German 
armies on the Eastern front, and German 
divisions were arriving in a steady stream 
in France and Belgium. Under pressure 
from the French government Ilaig was 
compelled reluctantly to agree to a further 
extension of his front, and his Fifth Army 
under General SiT I-Iuhcrt Gough pro¬ 
longed his right as far south as the Oise. 
The crisis in Italy had caused the Allied 
I governments to create the Supreme War 
I Council for the better co-ordination of 
Allied efforts, and at a meeting of this body 
held at Versailles at the end of January 
1918 it was decided to meet the danger of 
the expected German attack by creating a 
general reserve to be controlled by an 
executive committee with Foch as chair¬ 
man. This committee required Ilaig to 
contribute eight British divisions to the 
reserve, and to this request he at once re¬ 
plied that, in view of the musses of German 
divisions on ids front, lie could not provide 
more than two divisions which were to be 
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returned to him from Italy. At a further 
meeting of the Supreme War Council in 
London early in March 1918 Haig’s views 
were upheld, and the proposal to create 
the general reserve collapsed, I-Iaig being 
left to concert w T ith Petain arrangements 
for mutual support. 

The expected German blow fell upon the 
British Third and Fifth Armies on 21 
March. The right of both armies wns 
driven in, and this involved a gcnerul 
retreat which threatened a rupture of the 
junction of the British and French armies 
in the neighbourhood of Amiens. Haig’s 
reserves were quickly exhausted, and 
Petain was disposed to consider it of 
greater importance to cover Paris than to 
maintain connexion with the British. In 
these circumstances I-Iaig telegraphed to 
Lord Milner, the secretary of state for war, 
to come over witli the chief of the Imperial 
General Staff, Sir Henry Wilson [q.v.], 
with the object of getting Foch appointed 1 
to control operations on the Western front. 
This object was achieved in a conference 
at Doullens on 26 March. On coming out 
of this conference Ilaig said: 4 1 can deal 
with a man, but not with a committee.’ 
Foch set to work energetically to fill the 
gap in the Allied front which was opening 
in the neighbourhood of Amiens ;but before 
his efforts could take effect a great German 
attack on the left of the British Third Army 
and the right of the British First Army on 
the Arras front, intended to recapture the 
Vi my ridge, was shattered—a result which 
fully justified Haig’s policy of keeping the 
bulk of his reserves north of the Somme, 
leaving the Fifth Army south of that river 
to he supported by the French. 

Hardly had this first crisis of the year 
been resolved when a second arose. On 9 
April the Germans attacked in Flanders, 
and broke through a portion of the line 
near Ncuve Chapelle held by a Portuguese 
division. This opened a dangerous gap 
and involved another general withdrawal 
on the British front, which appeared to 
endanger the security of the Channel ports. 
As at Yprcs in 1014, so in April 1018 with 
an immeasurably greater burden of r espon -: 
sibility on his shoulders, Haig’s calm 
courage and resolution called forth all that 
was best in liis men. In n memorable order 
issued on 11 April he told them*. 1 With our 
backs to the wall and believing in the 
justice of our cause, each one of us must 
fight to the end. The safety of our homes 
and the freedom of mankind depend upon 
the conduct of each one of us at this 
crisis*’ 


On 29 April the second gieat German 
effort petered out; but live weeks of the 
severest fighting against heavy odds had 
wofully reduced the British army in 
France, and no less than twenty divisions 
had to be broken up. Fortunately the 
Germans gave Haig a respite, of which he 
took full advantage. Reinforcements were 
hurried to France from Palestine and 
Salonika, and more man power was made 
available from home. Thus, while in May 
and June the Germans were seeking to 
break through the French front, I-Iaig was 
able to innkc good most of the losses of the 
spring. Thrice during this period Foch 
appealed to Ilaig for help, and on each 
occasion the British authorities at home 
warned Haig of the danger of weakening 
his front; but each time I-Iaig ignored the 
warning and loyally supported Foch. 

At length the tide turned. Foch’s 
counter-attack begun on 18 July had by 
the first week of August driven the Ger¬ 
mans from the great salient which in their 
May attack on the Chemin des Dames had 
brought them a second time to the Marne. 
By this time the preparations of the 
American army were well advanced and 
the Allies were assured of superior pow r cr 
on the Western front. Already, by the 
middle of July, Ilaig had become con¬ 
vinced that the German strength was 
diminishing, and before Foch’s counter¬ 
attack was delivered he had begun pre¬ 
parations for an attack on the Amiens 
front. This attack delivered by the British 
Fourth Army with the help of the French 
First Army on 8 August was completely 
successful. Foch, delighted with this suc¬ 
cess, urged I-Iaig to press forward across 
tire Somme and to capture Peronnc; but 
on 12 August Haig had found that the 
German resistance was hardening in 
ground much broken up in earlier battles, 
and having now sufficient guns and muni¬ 
tions to be able to extend rapidly the front 
of attack, lie refused to risk renewal of the 
experience of prolonging the fighting on 
the original front of battle, with the pro¬ 
bable result of small gains in return for 
heavy losses. Instead, on 21 August, he 
attacked with his Third Army across the 
Somme battlefield of 191G, and proposed 
to extend gradually the front of battle 
right up to Arras. This change proved 
decisive. It altered Focli’s plan of limited 
attacks, designed to free the Allied lines of 
railway communications, into a general 
advance against the enemy. In fact, Haig 
was the first to envisage the possibility of 
victory before tile end of 1918. In a general 
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order issued to Ins armies in the third week 
of August, he told them that the situation 
had changed decisively, and that the time 
Imd come to press the enemy everywhere 
with the utmost energy. At that time 
Foch himself was looking for a victory in 
1919, and the British government was 
considering plans for a final effort in 1920, 

Under Haig’s inspiration the British 
armies pressed forward, and by the third 
week in September the Germans had 
everywhere on their front been driven into 
the shelter of their great ‘I-Iindenburg’ 
defensive system. The responsibility of 
assaulting these formidable defences was 
great, but ITaig, confident that his judge¬ 
ment wns right, and that the time had 
conic for a supreme effort, unhesitatingly 
assumed it, despite authoritative warnings 
from home. By 12 October the British 
troops had broken clean through the 
Tlindenburg’ lines, the Germans were in 
retreat to their last organized system of 
defence behind Lille, and llindcnburg had 
advised his government to seek terms of 
peace. On 11 November, when the enemy 
nccepted terms of armistice which left 
them militarily helpless, Haig’s judgement 
was triumphantly vindicated. It was his 
decision that made victory in 1918 pos- 
sible. 

After leading his armies to the Rhine, 
Haig came home in July 1919 in order to 
take up the post of commander-in-chief of 
the Home Forces, to which lie had been 
appointed in the previous April, and to 
superintend the demobilization of the 
nation in arms. In the following year he 
turned to a work which was very near his 
heart. In the Inst year of the War he had 
been perturbed to learn of the grave dis¬ 
tress amongst those who had been dis¬ 
abled in the War, and while still command¬ 
ing in France lie had, with the help of Lady 
Ihiig, taken steps to provide remedies. 
After the Armistice lie informed the 
government that he would accept no fur¬ 
ther honours until parliament had made 
better provision for those who had served 
under him. When this was done, he re¬ 
ceived the thanks of both Houses of Par¬ 
liament and a grant of £100,000. The 
king created him Earl Haig and conferred 
on him the Order of Merit. He had been 
awarded the G.C.B. in 1915, the G.C.V.O, 
in 1919, and in 1017 had been made a 
knight of the Thistle. 

On giving up the chief command of the 
Home Forces in January 1921, Haig de¬ 
voted himself entirely to the cause of the 
men who had served under him in the War. 


Haig 

In 1921 he succeeded in uniting the various 
organizations of ex-service men which had 
been created to deal with their grievances 
into one body, the British Legion, of which 
he became president. In this he rendered 
an inestimable service, not only to those 
who had fought but to the nation at large, 
by removing causes of discontent which at 
one time threatened to become dangerous. 
He also became chairman of the United 
Services Fund, created to administer for 
the benefit of ex-service men and their 
dependents the large profits made by the 
canteens during the War. Together the 
United Services Fund and the British 
Legion formed the largest benevolent 
organization ever created in Great Britain, 
and to its administration Ilaig gave him¬ 
self unsparingly. 

Always somewhat reserved, and with 
no gifts of speech, Haig, as a commander 
in the field, never aroused in his men the 
enthusiasm and affection inspired by a 
Marlborough or a Roberts, but liis devoted 
services to their cause won for him from 
those who had fought for their country 
u measure of esteem such as few British 
commanders-in-chief have ever enjoyed. 
He undoubtedly shortened his life by 
denying himself rest; and when ho died 
suddenly in London 30 January 1028 and 
was awarded a national funeral, the most 
striking tribute to him came from the 
thousands of ex-service men who lined 
the route of the procession. 

In 1921 Haig was presented with the 
ancestral home of the Haigs, Eemcrsydc, 
purchased by public subscription. ITe was 
at his own request buried hard by Berner - 
, syde in Dry burgh Abbey. A statue of him 
wns erected in Edinburgh, and another at 
his old head-quarters, Montreuil, the cost 
of which was defrayed by public subscrip¬ 
tion in France; parliament granted the sum 
of £5,000 for the erection of a third statue 
in Whitehall. A national memorial fund 
provided groups of Haig Homes for dis¬ 
abled ex-service men in various parts of 
the country. A portrait of Haig is included 
in J. S. Sargent’s picture, ‘Sonic General 
Officers of the Great War’, painted in 
1922, in the National Portrait Gallery. 
There are also portraits of him in the 
Imperial War Museum, South Kensington, 
by Sir W. Orpen and Solomon J. Solomon, 
the Cavalry Club by Oswald Birlcy, the 
Itoya] and Ancient Golf Club of St. Andrews 
by Sir J. Guthrie, and Brasenosc College, 
Oxford, by Sir William Orpen, In 1916 he 
had been elected rector of St, Andrews 
University and two years later he became 
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its chancellor, He received the honorary 
degree of D.C.L. from the University of 
Oxford in 1910. 

Haig lmd one son, George Alexander 
Eugene Douglas (born 1918), who suc¬ 
ceeded him as second earl, and two 
daughters. 

[Sir J. F. Maurice andM.U. Grant, (Official) 
History of the War in South Africa 1899-1902, 
1006—1910 ; Sir J, E. Edmonds, (Official) His¬ 
tory of the Great War . Military Operations, 
Prance and /Jelgium, ldld—PJlQ, 15)22-1901; 
G. A, B. Dewar and J. I-I. Boras toil, Sir 
Douglas Haig's Command, 1919-1918, 1922; 
Sir Douglas Haig's Despatches , ed. J. II. 
Boraston, 1910; J. Clmrtcris, Field-Marshal 
Earl Haig, 1920 ; British Legion Journal, Earl 
Ihiig Memorial Number, 1928. See also Duff 
Cooper, Iiaig, 2 vols., 1935, 1936.] 

P. MAuniCE. 

HALDANE, RICHARD BURDON, 
Viscount Haldane, of Cloan (1856- 
1928)^ statesman, lawyer, and philosopher, 
was horn in Edinburgh 30 July 1856. He 
was the second son of Robert Haldane, 
writer to the signet, by his second wife, 
Mary Elizabeth, second daughter of Rich¬ 
ard Burdon-Saudcrson, of West Jesmond 
and Otterburn Dene, Northumberland. 
Robert Haldane, who lived in Charlotte 
Square, Edinburgh, and at Cloanden (later 
called Cloan), Auehtenirder, Perthshire, 
was descended from an old Perthshire 
family, the I-Ialdancs of Glcneagles. 
Amongst his relatives were many men 
distinguished in naval and military life, 
such as Adam, first Viscount Duncan, of 
Camperdown, and Sir Ralph Abercromby, 
of Aboukir. Richard Haldane’s grand¬ 
father, James Alexander Haldane [q.v.] s 
and his great-uncle, Robert Haldane [q.v.], 
were, however, best known as having given 
up tlicir naval careers in order to carry on 
evangelical propaganda in Scotland. On 
his mother’s side Haldane was great-great- 
nephew of the eminent lawyers Lord Eldon 
and Lord Stowcll; but his grandfather, 
Richard Burdon-Snndcrson, a man of 
learning and a fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxford, gave up his profession as a barrister 
for country life and the pursuit of religion. 
Thus there was a tradition of evangelical 
piety on both sides of the house. Sir John 
Burdon-Sandcrson, the physiologist [q.v.], 
was the brother of Haldane’s mother; she 
died in 1925 in her 101st year. 

According to the Scottish fashion of the 
time, Haldane was sent to a day school, 
the Edinburgh Academy. He did not look 
back on his school-days with complete 
satisfaction, although he held his class- 
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master, Dr. James Clyde, in the deepest 
respect. From Clyde he first learned tlmt 
stoical regard for truth which continued 
with him throughout his life. On leaving 
school he passed to the university of 
Edinburgh at the age of sixteen. It was 
matter of discussion whether he should go 
on to Bnlliol College, Oxford, but finally, 
on the advice of Professor John Stuart 
Blackic [q.v.], of Edinburgh, lie went to 
Gotti ngen University in 1874, returning to 
Edinburgh in order to complete his studies 
and graduate. There were other reasons 
than those advanced by Blackic to cause 
I-Taklane’s parents to object to his going to 
Oxford. They had adopted the extreme 
form of evangelicalism advocated by their 
respective families, and to his mother’s 
father this implied a violent distrust of 
the Church of England as he had known 
it at Oxford in his youth. 

From the beginning of his university 
carccT Haldane was attracted to the study 
of philosophy, and associated with others 
interested in the same subject. Edinburgh 
University at that time possessed a dis¬ 
tinguished set of professors, including 
William Young Sellar, David Masson, 
Alexander Campbell Fraser, and Peter 
Guthrie Tait. At Gottingen Haldane came 
under the influence of R. II. Lotzc and 
gradually adopted, through the study of 
Berkeley, Fichte, Kant, and I-Iegcl, the 
idealistic outlook to which, with various 
modifications, he adhered to the end. 

When he returned to Scotland, Haldane 
applied himself to his studies with re¬ 
newed vigour, inspired, to a remarkable 
degree for so young a man, by what he had 
imbibed in a few months’ stay in a foreign 
land. He graduated M.A. at Edinburgh in 
1876 with first-class honours in philosophy, 
won the Bruce of Grnngehill prize for 
philosophy, and was awarded botli the 
Gray scholarship and also the Ferguson 
scholarship in philosophy, the latter being 
in competition with students from the 
four Scottish universities. He was un 
active member of the Edinburgh Univer¬ 
sity Philosophical Society, and found con¬ 
genial fellow students, such as Andrew 
Seth Pringle-Pat tison and \V. R. Sorley. 
His studies had the effect of separating 
Haldane to a considerable degree from the 
tenets of his father, who died in 1877. 
Nevertheless, there was sufficient under¬ 
standing between the two to make their 
relationship happy during the older mail’s 
last years. 

After his father’s death, Haldane, who 
was the eldest surviving child of his 
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mother’s family, went to London in order 
to read for the bar. He was called by 
Lincoln’s Inn in 1870, after having read 
in equity drafting and conveyancing with 
William Barber. While so reading, he be¬ 
came imbued with a passion for the law 
which never left him, although it was 
associated with a similar passion for philo¬ 
sophy. The two studies seemed, indeed, in 
I-Ifl [dane’s case to be complement ary to 
one another. The consequence of his double 
nliegiance was that the type of legal work 
which he dealt with most successfully was 
that which involved the consideration of 
legal principles, however intricate they 
might be, rather than the mere interpreta¬ 
tion of facts. In later life it was in the 
House of Lords and the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council that these powers of 
his were most fully developed. After work¬ 
ing for a year with Barber, Ilnldane en¬ 
tered as pupil with Lumlcy Smith and 
remained with him until the end of 1879, 
when be took chambers. There, until work 
came, he read authorities and edited J. H. 
Dart’s Compendium of the Law of Vendors 
and Purchasers of Ileal Estate together 
with William Robert Sheldon in 1888, 

Work came in but slow!} 7 , although eacli 
year it increased, nssisted by the fact that 
the young barrister remained in London 
during part of the long vacation. In 1882 
lie was taken by Horace (afterwards Lord) 
Davcy [q.v.'J as a junior to read his briefs 
and * dcv\V up his author itves for him. 
This work, which was mostly for the 
supreme tribunals, wns thoroughly con¬ 
genial to Haldane, and through it lie ob¬ 
tained liis first chance of showing liis 
powers in a case before the Privy Council 
concerning the government of Quebec. 
Davcy was summoned to appear in another 
case before the House of Lords, mid, to the 
dismay of the solicitors and clients, left 
the matter to be dealt with by a young 
man who appeared before the Judicial 
Committee for the first time. The result, 
however, was satisfactory for Haldane’s 
reputation, as it led to his appearance in 
another great case of Davey’s, known as 
the Scottish petroleum case (1888), al¬ 
though this time judgment was not given 
in his favour, 

Haldane remained for ten years a junior 
before taking silk in 1890. lie carried on 
his work at the bar until 1905, when he 
accepted office in the liberal government 
formed at the end of that year. He liad 
stood for parliament in the liberal interest 
in December 1885, ns a junior, and liucl 
been elected as member for East Lothian. 


He held the scat until he was raised to the 
peerage ns Viscount Haldane, of Goan, in 
1911, n period of twenty-six years. 

As a Q.C. Haldane attached himself to 
the court of Mr. Justice Kay in the chan¬ 
cery division, and then to that of his suc¬ 
cessor Mr. Justice Homer (Sir Robert 
Romcr, q.v.); but by 1897 he felt justified 
in ‘going special*, and began to be em¬ 
ployed very largely in Canadian cases, as 
also in Indian and other appeals before 
the Privy Council, He also dealt with a 
considerable number of Scottish appeals 
to the House of Lords. One of the most 
important of these concerned the millions 
of money claimed by the small minority of 
members of the Free Church of Scotland, 
wiio declined to concur in the union of the 
Free Church with the United Presbyterian 
Church which took place in 1900 under the 
name of the United Free Church of Scot¬ 
land, mid in -which Haldane argued for the 
defendants. The claimants argued that 
the union wns invalid since it involved the 
sacrifice of an essential principle of the 
consti tution of the Free Church. The case 
was much to Haldane’s mind, implying as 
it did discussions of a doctrinal nature (in¬ 
volving the doctrines of free wiLl and pre¬ 
destination) in which he was quite at home. 
The decision was adverse to the United 
Free Church as regarded its trust deed, 
and the Church was left stripped of its 
properly mid condemned to pay all costs. 
Hakhuve wt ovwe oftewl to contribute 
£1,000, and before many hours had passed 
£150,000 wns subscribed. A BilL had to be 
passed by parliament in order to rectify an 
intolerable state of affairs. Later on, in 
1922, Haldane presided over an expert 
committee appointed by the government, 
the report of which was embodied in a 
statute which helped to restore harmony 
between the religious bodies in Scotland. 

Another legal matter in which Haldane 
was specially interested was the law relat¬ 
ing to real property and conveyancing. 
After lie became lord chancellor he intro¬ 
duced a bill fertile recasting and codifica¬ 
tion of much of the law in this regard, but 
the European War put an end to considera¬ 
tion of it. After the War the matter was 
dealt with by his successors, and by himself 
when again lord chancellor in 1924. 

Haldane was twice lord chancellor: on 
the first occasion lie succeeded Lord Lore- 
burn in 1912, and remained on the -wool¬ 
sack until 1915. He held office during a 
period of great political stress and quitted 
it on tiie reconstruction of the Cabinet in 
the latter year. His second tenure of the 
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chancellorship was duri ng the nine months’ the law; whereas his own time and energies 
cxistcnceof the labour government of 1924. had been demanded by other things. His 
When Haldane first took office as lord judgments in the House of Lords, funy. 
chancellor he believed that the supreme ever, attained a high standard, and he 
tribunal of the British Empire, whether it raised the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
performed its function as the House of Council to a position in which it coin- 
Lords or as the Judicial Committee of the mantled increasing confidence at home 
Privy Council, was weak in numbers, and and in the Dominions, llis pronounec- 
the latter body, he held, was lacking in the ments were always received with deep 
attributes of dignity needful to command respect, and thus he was able to exercise 
the respect of the Dominions and Colonics, a lasting influence on the development of 
The body of lords of appeal was, through English law. 

his efforts, increased in number, and he set 13y temperament Haldane was a liberal 
himself to impress upon those concerned in politics. He took part as a young man 
the importance of the duties of the Judicial in founding the Eighty Club, and later on 
Committee. His ideal was to combine the he became a prominent member of the 
two supreme tribunals into one supreme band of liberal-imperialists who worked 
Imperial court. He also took the view that for the Liberal League under the leadcr- 
those who hnd held the office of lord chan- ship of Lord Rosebery [q.v.] during the 
cellor, and drew the regulated pension of Boer War and after it. Sir Edward Grey 
the post, should sit regularly in their and H. H. Asquith were associated with 
judicial capacity; and he himself cn- him in these efforts. In the early part of 
deavoured to sit in any Dominion appeal his political life he was an ardent sup- 
case which raised a constitutional point, porter of Free Trade; he also helped Sir 
Haldane’s mind was essentially an ad- William ITarcourt in drafting and defend- 
ministmtive one, and the office of lord ing the bill which, as the Finance Act of 
chancellor offered scope for reorgan iza- 1894, established the estate duty, 
tion: the working parts, he considered, VYlicn Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
required co-ordination, and the whole was forming the liberal government of 
should be run in a just relation to the 1005, Haldane decided, after some hesita- 
constitution, to parliament, and to the lion, to accept olficc in it as secretary of 
other departments of state. There existed, state for war, and for the next seven years 
in his view, many anomalies in its organic his most important work was done in 
zation, and the complete solution of the refashioning the army. FIc took office 
problem was to be found, he considered, under very difficult conditions, for at first 
in a ministry of justice and a separation of he had not the full confidence of the prime 
the judicial from the administrative duties minister, and the only interest which most 
of the lord chancellor. This plan he adum- members of the liberal party took in the 
brated in a scheme for a reformed House army was in the reduction of its cost, and 
of Lords, which, however, did not develop, that at n time when Lord Roberts and 
In considering the value of the work others were pressing for national service, 
done by Haldane in respect of law, Haldane made an extensive study of the 
education, and philosophy, army reform whole problem of the organization of the 
and other public administration, it will army, which was far from satisfactory, 
probably be held that his services under while there were gathering clouds on the 
the last two heads rank highest. Haldane political horizon. An * Expeditionary 
himself used to say that his interests had Fotcc’ was shaped to meet the demands 
been almost too varied for concentration which might be made upon the country 
on any one branch of his activities, and under the conditions then existing in 
this probably applied to his legal work, Europe; and a few years later this force 
He was diverted from the law by political met those demands to the full. I-Ialdanc’s 
work too Gariy in his career to make the view was that the army must he a real 
mark in it which he might have made, and whole, complete with a due proportion of 
lie had the unusual experience of never the various arms, and equipped with its 
having held a legal office under the govern- requirements in transport and supply scr- 
ment, or occupied a seat on the bench, vices. He also considered that means must 
until he came to occupy the supreme be provided for a scientific expansion of the 
position of lord chancellor. As he himself regular army in the event of a national 
said, a judge, if he is to reach the highest emergency. 

level, must devote himself, not to many On the report of Lord Esher’s coin- 
subjects, but to passionate absorption in mittee in 1904 [see Bxiett, Reginald 
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Enliol] it had been decided to create, In 190G Haldane had neccptcdan in- 
m the General Staff, an effective thinking vitation to visit the annual manoeuvres of 
and training department, and one free from the German army. Besides coming into 
the daily cares of administration. This touch with many distinguished Germans 
matter was further developed in 1909 when, he was able to make a study of German 
at a Dominions conference, it was agreed military organisation, which proved of 
to form an Imperial General Staff, so that great use in the development ofhis scheme 
the Dominions should adopt the same of army reform. In 1912, before actually 
organization and principles of training quitting the War Office, Haldane was sent 
as the home regular army. In this way by the Cabinet on a mission to Germany 
the contingents sent out by the Dominions in order to see if the political tension be- 
when the European War broke out, fell at tween that country and Great Britain, 
once easily and readily into their places which had become acute over various 
in the armies of the British Empire [see matters anrl particularly over the pro* 
1 -Lug, Douglas, first Earl Haig]. jeeted great increase in the German navy, 

In addition to this work within the War could be allayed. The mission failed, 
OfllccI-IaldanccttrricdtliroughtheHouseof inasmuch as the war party in Germany, 
Commons, with great courage and energy, headed by Admiral von Tirpitz, insisted 
the legislation necessary to give effect to on the policy of building up the strength 
his schemes of army reform (1007). The of the German navy, and left Great Britain 
Militia was converted into a special re- with no alternative but to proceed with 
serve which on mobilization was legally counter-preparations. Other discussions 
embodied in the regular army as a part of were carried on during Haldane’s visit, in 
its reserves. The volunteers, whose for- all of which he took part as one who spoke 
marly haphazard establishments had to be German fluently, often visited that conn- 
pruned and built up in order to conform try for pleasure, and was anxious for 
with the divisional organization (in the better relations with it, It was owing to 
same way as the regulars but on a much this visit that, a few months after the out- 
larger scale), were then transformed into a break of tlie European War in August 
field army for home defence, organized on 1014, a violent agitation arose against 
the same pattern as the regular divisions Lord Haldane, mainly in a section of the 
which were then liberated to go abroad as press, which accused him of pro-German 
the Expeditionary Force. The formation sympathies; and when the liberal govern- 
of the Officers’ Training Corps provided ment was reconstituted as a coalition 
frown the secondary schools and uni versi- under Asquith m 1915, the prime minister 
ties a recruiting ground for officers, felt himself unable to retain Haldane’s 

Not only did Haldane placate his own services. Tlaldaue bore the often absurd 
party by adding economy to increased attacks made on him with great dignity 
efficiency, but, by giving the lords-]teuton- and absolute silence ; his only regret being 
ant and landed gentry of counties, as well that a considerable part of his scheme of 
as employers of labour and county court- army reform, more especially that which 
nils, representation on the County Associa- concerned the full use of the Territorial 
lion formed to administer the units of the force as a machinery of expansion, was 
Territorial army, he succeeded in interest- not utilized as it might have been. In 
ing his political opponents in its success, other respects Lord Kitchener had freely 
There was not the slightest chance that made use of Haldane’s knowledge and 
the liberal government could have been experience, and their relations liad been 
induced to accept a proposal for national cordial. 

service, and the general staff in the War It is in respect of his work for the army 
Office found against it. It was also believed and its administration that Haldane will 
by those in power that its introduction at be chiclly remembered, and that not alone 
that juncture, instead of preserving peace, because of the actual work earned out by 
would most probably have precipitated him, but because it was carried out in 
war. time to be of vital significance to the 

In 1011 Haklane felt that his work at country. lie gave infinite thought to the 
the War Olficc was nearing completion, . details of the scheme, and the result was 
and he went to the House of Lords in order seen, for example, in the improvement in 
to help in leading the House during the the rationing of the army, and perhaps 
absence in India of Lord Crewe, In the almost more impressively in the organiza- 
following year he left the War Office and tion of the medical and nursing services, 
became lord chancellor. The improved organisation of these services 
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under the Territorial system hud as result 
that when war broke out there were men 
and women (hitherto civilians) ready to 
take their places as doctors, nurses, and 
stretcher-bearers, without a hitch, and 
the transport system was equally efficient. 
The secret of this success lay in the fact 
that Haldane relegated to those immedi¬ 
ately responsible the duty of finding men 
competent to carry out the complicated 
duties required. The Territorial system 
was devised to make use of the latent 
power which was to he found in civil life, 
and this it did most effectively. 

In August 1913 Lord Haldane paid a 
brief visit to the United States and Canada 
in order to deliver an address to the 
American and Canadian Bur Associations 
at Montreal, where he had a warm recep¬ 
tion, His address was published in the 
same year under the title of The Higher 
Nation alitif. 

Throughout his life one of Huldane’s 
main interests as a public man lay in the 
field of higher education and administra¬ 
tion, and of this subject lie made a full 
study in Germany and elsewhere. His 
ideas on the matter found expression in 
the War OlTice, but be applied them else¬ 
where with equal effect. As a young man 
he lectured at the Working Men’s College 
in Great Ormond Street; later he became 
for a time a member of the council of 
University College, London, mul lie took 
a leading part in the negotiations which 
preceded the University of London Act 
(1808). In association with Mr. and Mrs. 
Sidney Webb he was also one of the 
founders of the London School of Eco¬ 
nomics in 1895, and later (front lf>19 until 
his death) presided over Birlcbcck College. 

One of Haldane’s principal efforts on 
behalf of university organization wus 
directed towards the establishment of 
universities in the provinces—what lie 
called ‘civic’ universities. In 1902 he 
appeared at? counsel for University College, 
Liverpool, in support of a petition to the 
Privy Council for the grant of a university 
charter. It was his desire to extend uni¬ 
versity and higher education in England 
to that large class of people who could not 
obtain it, that made him devote much of 
his innturcr life to assisting proposals for 
the creation of new universities; and on 
behalf of those who could not become 
regular students, he applied his utmost 
energies in the support of tlic Workers’ 
Educational Association and the British 
Institute of Adult Education. In 1904 he 
was made chairman of a small committee 


whose recommendations resulted in the 
creation of the Universities Grants Com¬ 
mittee—a body which advises the govern¬ 
ment on the allocation of state grants to 
the universities and university colleges of 
Great Britain. His next interest was in a 
committee on the constitution of the Im¬ 
perial College of Science and Technology, 
South Kensington, of which he served ns 
chairman. In 1900 he was appointed 
chairman of the royal commission on uni¬ 
versity education in London, which snt 
for four years, during which time he was 
successively secretary of state for war mid 
lord chancellor. The European War de¬ 
layed the carrying out of the commission’s 
recommendations, but, after many diffi¬ 
culties, they were in substance adopted. 
The site which the Haldane commission 
recommended and which was actually 
bought by the government, was re-sold by 
the university; but it was rc-purchascdin 
1928 with government assistance and be¬ 
came the site adopted. Lord Haldane was 
also chairman of the roynl commission on 
university education in Wales (which re¬ 
ported in 1918). Until his last illness* 
indeed, adult education in its various 
forms (university and non-university) 
continued to engross his attention, and he 
constantly spoke in its favour. 

In 1917 l-Ialdanc was made chairman of 
a committee on the machinery of govern¬ 
ment, appointed by the reconstruction 
committee of the Cabinet. The conclusions 
reached by the committee and reported 
in 1918 were that the number and func¬ 
tion of government departments bad 
grown in a haphazard fashion and that 
their clTioiency might he greatly increased. 
Some of the committee’s suggestions, 
which were of great value, have he.cn 
adopted. Haldane was also interested in 
the establish men t of the department, u ndcr 
the committee of the Privy Council, for 
scientific and industrial research, and in 
early days was a constant attendant at 
the committee’s meetings. The improving 
of the efficiency of public administration 
was always a matter in which he wns con¬ 
cerned, and he was anxious that the civil 
administration should be better adapted 
to modern conditions. He was the first 
president of the Institute of Public Ad¬ 
ministration (founded 1922), a body 
formed voluntarily amongst civil servants 
and local government officers to carry out 
this object. As regards his own administra¬ 
tive work, the secret of Haldane’s success, 
as stated by those who worked under him, 
lay in the fact that he expected his sub- 
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ordinates to take responsibility and was 
willing to devolve responsibility on them. 

After lie left office in 1915 Lord Haldane 
found it increasingly difficult to work with 
the liberal party, especially as its interest 
in educational policy appeared to him to 
be of the slightest. He found in the party 
no sympathy with his early endeavours 
either to bridge over the nonconformist 
difficulties in regard to elementary and 
secondary schools, or to promote univer¬ 
sity education; still less did it co-operate 
with him in his work for non-university 
adult education, He therefore became 
more and more estranged from official 
liberalism. The labour party, on the other 
hand, seemed to show both readiness to 
second his efforts and an idealism which 
was entirely lacking in his own party. 
Hence lie began to attend labour meetings 
when educational matters were under dis¬ 
cussion ; and when the labour party first 
came into power in 1924 he held again the 
office of lord chancellor for the nine months 
during which it carried on the government 
of the country with the tacit assistance of 
the liberals. Haldane always believed that 
this experience was a valuable one both to 
ministers and to people, although there 
was not time to do much towards realizing 
the ideals which he had in view. When the 
labour party went into opposition in 1925 
he was asked to lead the small number of 
labour peers who formed the official oppo¬ 
sition in the House of Lords, and this lie 
did until his death. 

Lord Haldane was not by temperament 
or tradition a member of the labour party, 
nor did he join its organizations; but he 
held ninny of its leaders in deep regard, 
and as the only member of the 1024 minis¬ 
try with Cabinet experience, he was a 
valuable asset to the party in the difficult 
task of forming a government for the first 
time in its history. 

Lord Haldane’s intense interest in pliil o- 
sophy is clearly derivable from his early 
traditions and training. On both sides of 
his family, as has been seen, he had in¬ 
herited an almost exclusive concern with 
matters of religion and with the dogmas 
from which that religion proceeded. Aftci 
1877, when he went to London, he trans¬ 
lated together with a friend, John Kemp, 
Schopenhauer's The World as Will ami 
Idea (a vols., 1883-1880), but his first 
independent paper of a philosophical 
nature was contributed to a volume of 
Essoj/s in Philosophical Criticism which 
appeared in 1883, dedicated to the mem¬ 
ory of T, II. Green. The essays were 


written by a number of young men—all 
of them distinguished in Mater life—who 
were interested in philosophy of an ideal¬ 
istic kind, such as was opened up by Kant 
and developed by Hegel. The preface to 
the Essays was written by Edward Cnird. 
Another essay in the volume was written 
by Haldane in conjunction with his bro¬ 
ther, (Professor) J. S. Haldane, who had 
begun to work out the conclusions as to 
the nature of life with which his name is 
associated. The idea in these early essays 
of a sort of scale of modes of existence with 
a corresponding series of categories rising 
from those of mathematics and mechanism 
to those of organic life and then to con¬ 
scious personality, is developed in Hal¬ 
dane’s Gifford lectures delivered at St. 
Andrews in 1002-1003 and published as 
The Pathway to "Reality (1003). To him 
philosophy gave back what science threat¬ 
ened to take away, namely faith in the 
reality of the spiritual world. It w r ns to the 
reading of philosophy, and more especially 
to the reading of Hegel, tlmt Haldane 
turned for relaxation at the end of a bard 
day’s work. The abstract thought of the 
latter philosopher expressed in n difficult 
style which itself required interpretation, 
tended to make Haldane's exposition of 
his philosophical views difficult and ob¬ 
scure to any reader unfamiliar with the 
special terminology used. The Pathway to 
Reality y the text of which was taken 
down from Haldane’s extempore lecturing 
(in itself a remarkable feat) suffers less 
from this difficulty than his other writings. 
Huklanc, however, never ceased to realize 
that the poet, the artist, or the simple 
religious person, each expressing himself 
in images or in appeal to the emotions, is 
capable of reaching, in his own way, the 
highest result of speculative thinking. 
‘Abstract reasoning*, lie says, Mins no 
monopoly of the means of access to reality, 
although I hold it to be the only com¬ 
petent guardian of the pathway.' 

A later book, The Reign of Relativity 
(1921), presented the same philosophical 
position, but it was connected with the 
theories of relativity put forward by Ein¬ 
stein, which were matter of intense interest 
to Haldane. The subject was one of eager 
debate when the book was published and 
it had a large circulation. His last philo¬ 
sophical works were The Philosophy of 
Humanism (1922) and Iliwian Experience 
(1026). The latter, like The Reign of 
Jldfltiwty, is a philosophical discussion of 
the new ideas in modern science. 

Lord Haldane, who never married, died 
5 co 
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lit Ckmn ID August 1028 and was buried 
in the private burial place of his family at 
Gleneaglcs. The peerage became extinct 
on his death. Haldane was admitted a 
privy councillor in 1002, was created K.T. 
in 1013, and received the Order of Merit in 
1015. He was elected F.R.S. in 1006 and 
fellow o t tlve British Academy in 1914> 
arul served on the council of the latter 
from 1010 to the year of his death. He 
>vns elected lord rector of Edinburgh Uni¬ 
versity in 1005, and shortly afterwards 
delivered his rectorial address to the stu¬ 
dents under the title of ‘The Dedicated 
Life’. In 1012 he was made chancellor of 
the university of Bristol, one of the newer 
universities in whose welfare he was deeply 
interested ond which he visited as long os 
he was able to do so. Shortly before liis 
death in 1028 he was elected chancellor of 
the university of St. Andrews, but was 
unable to be present in order to be in¬ 
stalled. Haldane received honorary de¬ 
grees from Oxford, Cambridge, and many 
other universities, including that of 
Gottingen. 

There are portraits of Haldane in the 
National Portrait Gallery (P. A. de 
Laszlo), Lincoln’s Inn (G. Fiddcs Watt), 
the office of the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council (C. W. Cope), and elsewhere. 
A cartoon by ‘Spy* appeared in Vanity 
Fair 13 February 1896. 

[The Tines, 20 August 1928 ; Richnrd Bur- 
Aon Haldane, An AatoMographi/, 1M2A; 
Viscount Giey of Fallodon, Sir Charles 
Harris, Sir II. Frank I-Icath, and Sir Claud 
Schuster, Viscount Haldane of Chan , O.M., 
1928; A. Seth Pringle-Pnttison and Viscount 
Dunedin, Richard Uurdon Haldane, Viscount 
Haldane of Cloaii , 1866-1928, in Proceedings 
of the British Academy, vol. xiv, 1028; 
Viscount Haldane, Before the War , 1920; The 
Haldane Memorial Lectures for 1920, 1031, 
and 1038 delivered respectively by Lord 
Justice Sankcy, Sir Henry Hndow, and 
Major-General Sir Frederick Maurice at Birk- 
beck College; private information; personal 
knowledge,] E. S. Haldane. 

HALL, Sin EDWARD MARSHALL 
(1808-1020),lawyer, was born at Brighton, 
where his father, Alfred Hall, was a well- 
known doctor, 16 September 1858, the 
youngest of ten children. His mother 
was Julia Elizabeth, daughter of James 
Sebright, an ofTiciai in the postal service. 
After two years at Rugby he became a 
clerk in a tea merchant’s office, with the 
entire approval of liis house-master, who 
thought it a suitable occupation for an 
unpromising pupil* His father was wiser, 


and after a period of probation sent his son 
to St. John’s College, Cambridge, in 1880. 
His studies were varied by a year in Paris 
and a visit to Australia. Thus it was not 
until 1882 that he took a pass degree. 

An early marriage made a profession 
essential, and in accordance with his 
father’s wishes Marshall Hall was crIVA 
to the bar by the Inner Temple in 1888. He 
became a bencher in 1910. Time had not 
been altogether wasted. From his father 
lie had acquired a knowledge of medicine; 
the tea-trade had given him some insight 
into business methods; and a precocious 
knowledge of the world was not without 
its uses to the future advocate. The local 
connexion helped him on the South- 
Eastern circuit and the Sussex sessions, 
and briefs began to come in. 

Marshall Hall’s personality was much to 
his advantage. A handsome man with a 
commanding presence, he always appealed 
to the lay client, as solicitors were not 
slow to appreciate, and lie had an instinct 
for making the most of his qualities. It 
was eleven years, however, before a real 
opportunity came. He was retained in a 
squalid and repulsive murdcT case (tev. 
Hermann), with an uncongenial client, 
Against him were (SR) Charles Willie 
Mathews [q,v.] and (Sir) Archibald Bod¬ 
kin, two deadly prosecutors. But, after a 
long trial, Marshall Hall obtained a verdict 
of man slaughter. It was a fine perfor¬ 
mance aucl attracted both public atul 
professional attention. 

Although Marshall Hall never practised 
regularly in the criminal courts, the publi¬ 
city which such cases entail kept him well in 
the public eye, and materially assisted him 
at nisi prius. His practice rapidly increased, 
and at the early age of thirty-nine justified 
him in taking silk. The result was never 
in doubt. He soon, became a fashionable 
leader in cases where fact rather than law 
was the predominant issue. 

Success introduced Marshall Hall to 
politics, and in 1900 he was returned to 
parliament as conservative member for 
the Southport division of Lancashire; lie 
retained the scat until 1906. From 1910to 
1910 he represented the East Toxtcth 
division of Liverpool. Although a member 
for eleven years, he made no mark, lie 
was handicapped by an unfortunate 
maiden speech, his knowledge of politics 
was superficial, and his speeches, effective 
on a platform, made no appeal to the House 
of Commons. Professionally he seemed 
on the crest of the wave; his success had, 
perhaps, been too easy. A certain irrespon- 
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sibility and a tendency to quarrel with him. He had a passion for showing off, 
authority became apparent. tempered by an attractive simplicity and 

Jh a libel case against the Daily Mail in combined with a love of the marvellous, 
IflOl Marshall Hall procured very large which made him on questions of fact 
damages by suggesting tlmt an adjourn- somewhat of an impressionist. Hut there 
ment had been obtained for the purpose was about his personality something which 
of finding out something detrimental to the even his most austere critics found hard to 
character of his client, an attractive young resist. 

actress. There was no foundation for this Marshall Hall was twice married: first, 
suggestion, and his conduct was severely in 1882 to Ethel (died 1800), daughter of 
criticized in the Court of Appeal. His Henry Moon, M.D., of Brighton; secondly, 
explanation did not improve matters, and in 1800 to Ilenricttc, daughter of Hans 
the press was uniformly hostile. For a Kroeger, of Aitonn, Schleswig-Holstein, 
time he seemed to lose balance, and his by whom he had one daughter. lie was 
differences with the judges became so appointed recorder of Guildford in 1010 
marked that it affected his practice, and and knighted in 1017. 
a fine professional income was Teduced to A cartoon of Marshall I-Iall by 4 Spy' 
a mere pittance. It was the crisis of Mar- appeared in Vanity Fair 24 September 
shall Hall’s career, but lie met the reverse 1903. 

with great courage, and he not merely [Edward Murjoribanks, Life of Sir Edzvard 
built up a new and sounder practice on Marshall I-Iall , 1020; Laic Reports (civil and 
the ruins of the old, but showed that there criminal); personal knowledge.] C. Bikon. 
were solid qualities behind what unkind 

critics had deemed a mere fagade. A HALL, IIAHRY REGINALD HOL- 
brilliant and successful defence in 1907 LAND (1873-1980), archaeologist, was 
of a young artist chaxged with murder did born at Fulham 30 September 1873, the 
much to help him, and before long few only child of Sydney Prior Ilall, artist, of 
sensational cases seemed complete without Fulham (later of Hampstead), by his wife, 
him. Hannah Holland. He entered Merchant 

Marshall Hairs greatest triumph was Taylors’School in 1880, and proceeded to 
the Russell divorce case in 1923, which be St. John’s College, Oxford, in 1891 with a 
won for the petitioner in the court of first scholarship in modern history. As a boy 
instance after two such redoubtable advo- he had shown an interest in antiquities, 
cutes as (Sir) John Simon and (Sir) Doug- more particularly in those of Egypt, and 
las Hogg had failed. Unable to appear in a definite archaeological turn was given to 
the second trial Sir Douglas Hogg said to his career when he offered the history and 
his client: ‘There is only one man at the language of Ancient Egypt as a special 
bar who might pull it off for you. He subject in lilcrae hinnaniores , in which he 
might win you a brilliant victory and be gained a second class in 1895. This quali- 
inight make a terrible mess of it. 1 It was fication won him his enhy to the British 
an apt description of Marshall I-Iall’s Museum, where in 1806 he was appointed 
advocacy, but the brilliant victory cainc an assistant in the department of Egyptian 
about, only to be upset on appeal upon and Assyrian antiquities. Here it was that 
n point of law. he gained that familiarity with Near 

For some time before his death Marshall Eastern antiquilics which, along with an 
Hall's health had been failing. An attack inherited artistic taste, made him a forc- 
of pneumonia years before lmd weakened most authority on the date, style, and 
his constitution, and it became obvious authenticity of any object that came from 
that he was often working under physical the Near East. As part of his duties in 
disabilities. Yet he went on with un- the department he produced three of the 
daunted courage. When he died at his official catalogues: Coptic and Grech Texts 
home at Brook, near Godnlming, 23 Feb- of the Christian Period (1005), Egyptian 
runty 1929, he was engaged in a part- Scarabs (1918), and Hieroglyphic Texts 
heard case. His death was a great shock from Egyptian Stelae, vols. ii to vii (1912- 
to the bar, which realised that with all his 1025). 

limitations Marshall Hall had been a Fortunately for I-Iall the trustees of the 
unique figure. If his reputation was more Museum believed in the advisability of 
public than professional, at his best he field-work for their younger men, and in 
was a powerful advocate, and always the the winter of 1903-1004 he was allowed to 
kindest and most generous of lenders. In take part in the excavations of the Egypt 
many ways there was much of the child in Exploration Fund at D6r el-Hahri* So 
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valuable did he prove himself here that 
he was released again in the two following 
winters for the same work, The volumes 
in which this excavation is reported, The 
Xlth Dynasty Temple at Deir cl-Bahari 
(vols.i-iii), are largely the work of his hand. 
In 1010 and again in 1925 he took part in 
the excavations of the same society at 
Abydos. 

In 1001 Hall showed his courage by 
publishing The Oldest Civilization of Greece, 
the iirst attempt made to harmonize the 
new discoveries in Crete with what lmd 
previously been known of the Aegean area. 
Coming from one whose studies might 
reasonably have been confined to Egypt 
and Mesopotamia, this work was a revela¬ 
tion , and it established its author ns a kind 
of chief liaison ofliccr between the archaeo¬ 
logy of three widely separated areas, a 
position which be continued to occupy 
unchallenged until his death. A later hook, 
The Ancient History of the Near East (101.11, 
seventh edition 1027), consolidated this 
reputation. 

During the European War Hall was 
employed first in the military section of 
the Press Bureau, Inter in the intelligence 
department of the War OiTicc, and 
subsequently on political service in Meso¬ 
potamia, where he held the rank of cap¬ 
tain. In 1918 he was sent to Iraq by the 
British Museum with a mandate to protect 
the antiquities of the country from damage 
and to take advantage of any opportun¬ 
ity of profitable excavation- In 1019 he 
directed the British Museum excavation 
at Ur of the Cluiklccs and Abu Shalvrnin 
and discovered a new site at AL-‘Ubaid. 
The results were described in A Season's 
Work at Ur, which appeared in 1030, a 
short time after Hall’s death. 

Hall bad acquired a first-hand acquain¬ 
tance with the three countries in which his 
main archaeological interests lay, and 
coulcl speak of the Near East with an 
authority that few could equal. In 1D1D 
lie was made deputy keeper in the de¬ 
partment of Egyptian and Assyrian anti¬ 
quities, and in 1021 keeper. From this 
time onward Ids main concern was with the 
collections in his cluiTgc, in the arrange¬ 
ment of which liis artistic eye and his 
ability to understand and sympathize with 
the popular as well as the academic aspect 
of a museum stood him in good stead. 
Yet the other sides of his work Avcrc not 
neglected. During these years he poured 
out a stream of valuable articles on Egypt, 
Babylonia, and the Aegean, and was also 
engaged on larger works. A handbook 
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called JEgcan Arcluv.ology had already 
appeared in 1915. The It hind lectures on 
The Civilization of Greece in the Bronze Age, 
which he delivered at Edinburgh in 1923* 
were published in that year and reissued 
with new material in 1928. 

Hall was an iniluentml member of the 
councils of many archaeological societies; 
in particular, of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
the Egypt Exploration Society, and the 
Society for the Promotion of Hellenic 
Studies; lie was chairman of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund (1922) and a vice- 
president. of tlic Society of Antiquaries. 
On nil these bodies lie was valued not only 
for the soundness of his judgement but 
also for the energy with which lie would 
enter into and push forward any scheme 
in which he believed. He received the 
honorary degree of D.Litt. from Oxford 
University in 1920, and was elected a 
fellow of the British Academy in 1926. 
But among the honours which fell to him 
he appreciated most his election in 1929 
to an honorary fellowship at liis own col¬ 
lege of St. John’s. 

Hall died in London 13 October 1930, 
after a few days 5 illness. lie was un¬ 
married. 

{The Times , 14 October 1030; Journal of 
Egyptian Archaeology , vol. xvii, Parts i and ii, 
May 1931 ; U. Campbell Thompson, Harry 
Reginald Hall , 1S73-1930, in Proceedings of 
the British Academy, vol. xvi, 1930; personal 
knowledge,] T. E. Pjsist. 

HAMBLEDEN, second Viscount 
( 1868-1928), philanthropist. [See Smith, 
William Fiiedeiiick Danvers.] 

HAMILTON, Loud GEORGE FRAN¬ 
CIS (1845-1927), statesman, was born at 
Brighton 17 December 1845, the third son 
of James Hamilton, first Duke of Abcrcorn 
[q.v.], by his wife, Lady Louisa June, 
second daughter of John Russell, sixth 
Duke of Bedford, James Hamilton, second 
Duke of Abcrcorn [q.v.], was his eldest 
brother. lie was educated at Harrow, and 
entered the Rifle Brigade, exchanging later 
into the Coldstream Guards. 

While still a subaltern Hamilton was 
returned to parliament, in the conserva¬ 
tive interest, for Middlesex at the general 
election of 1808, defeating Henry luboii- 
chere. He represented Middlesex until the 
Reform Act of 1884, after which he sat for 
the Ealing division of the county (1885- 
1006). Hamilton was fortunate in attract¬ 
ing the attention of Disraeli by his maiden 
speech on the Irish Church Bill and by a 
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r^tioiT condemning the action of the 
government in 1878 over the interpreta¬ 
tion of the Treaty of Oregon. After Glad¬ 
stone’s defeat in 1874, Disraeli offered 
Hamilton the under-secretaryship for 
foreign affairs; he refused it on the score 
of ignorance of French, but accepted the 
mirtcr-sccrctavyship for India. As his chief, 
Lord Salisbury, was a peer, the duty of 
representing India in the Commons de¬ 
volved upon Hamilton. He distinguished 
himself at once in introducing the Indian 
Loans Bill (1874), and during his term of 
office presented several Indian budgets 
nnd assisted in piloting the Royal Titles 
Bill ( 1870 ), whereby the queen assumed 
the title of Empress of India. From 1878 
to 1880 he was vice-president of the coun¬ 
cil, the minister responsible for education. 
While in opposition from 1880 to 1885 lie 
devoted much attention to Irish affairs, 
and in 1888 brought in a motion in favour 
of land purchase, which Gladstone was 
somcwlmt reluctantly obliged to accept. In 
1885 he became first lord of the Admiralty, 
and held that oITicc, except fora few months 
in 1880, until 1802. 

Hamilton’s administration was a period 
of extensive naval reform, during which 
the principles which were to govern or¬ 
ganization of the fleet were formulated. 
Some great defects in departmental ad¬ 
ministration had been revealed, particu¬ 
larly in connexion with finance, repairs, 
and shipbuilding. Hamilton’s first step in 
1885 was to appoint practically a complete 
new Board and to define clearly the duties 
and departments of each lord. 

Naval construction also required imme¬ 
diate attention. There was a vast pro¬ 
gramme of uncompleted ships of different 
varieties. The building programme was 
overhauled, and Hamilton introduced a 
Naval Defence Act (1880), providing for 
the construction, in five years, of eight 
first-class and two second-class battle¬ 
ships, nine large and twenty-nine small 
cruisers, four fast gunboats, and twenty- 
four torpedo boats. The supply of naval 
guns and ammunition was transferred 
from the War Office to the Admiralty. A 
complete reform of dockyard administra¬ 
tion was instituted, in order to oust no 
more effective construction and repair. 
Provision was made for the care and main¬ 
tenance of ships in reserve; and reserves 
of officers, men, guns, ammunition, and 
supplies were prepared to l'acili talc mobili¬ 
zation. The men in reserve were trans¬ 
ferred from the hulls in which they had 
hitherto been quartered to naval barracks 


built on shore, nnd Portsmouth, Devon- 
port, and Sheeniess were made self-sup¬ 
porting for mobilization, each under its 
commander-in-chief. Between 1880 nnd 
1892 heavy guns were increased from 490 
to 1,808, quick-firers from 08 to 1,715, 
torpedoes from 820 to 2,874, tonnage from 
342,000 to 544,000, and personnel from 
01,400 to 74,100, Arrangements were 
made for arming fast merchantmen in 
time of war, and an agreement was con¬ 
cluded with the Australian colonies for the 
provision of a squadron, which was to be 
paid for in part by their governments. 
IV lore open to criticism, perhaps, was the 
cession of Heligoland to Germany in 1890. 

In 1894 Hamilton became chairman of 
the London School Board. On the return 
of the conservatives to power in 1895, he 
was appointed secretary of state for India, 
an office which he field until 1908, He was 
at once faced with the necessity of deciding 
whether or not to evacuate the state of 
Chitrnl, whither a relief expedition had 
recently been sent to extricate a British 
mission, headed by Surgeon-Major (Sir) 
George Scott Robertson [q.v.], which liad 
been dispatched there to restore order. To 
hold it necessitated keeping the road open; 
to abandon it would have rendered it 
almost impossible to carry out Great 
Britain’s treaty obligations regarding the 
tranquillity of this part of her sphere of 
inllucncc. The Indian government recom¬ 
mended the former course, but the liberal 
government lmd decided to evacuate. 
Hamilton, however, on the advice of Lord 
Lnnsdowne [q.v.], the retiring viceroy, 
decided to accept the recommendations 
of the Indian government. In 1897 a 
more formidable situation was created 
by the revolt of the Wa/iris. They were 
joined by the AlVidis, and the Indian 
government lmd to dispatch an army of 
70,000 men to quell the revolt. Hamilton’s 
Frontier policy was bitterly attacked by 
his opponents, but he persisted with it, 
and in a long dispatch to the Indian 
government laid down a series of prin¬ 
ciples which experience had proved to be 
essential to the peace of the districts con¬ 
cerned. 

Famine and plague lmd to be dealt with 
as well us Frontier trouble. Hamilton and 
Lord Hlgin [q.v.'|, the new viceroy, were 
severely criticized lor their famine relief 
administration, but when the relief opera¬ 
tions were reviewed after the crisis was 
over it was generally admitted that they 
had been effective. Measures against 
, plague were equally successful, though 
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they were used as a grievance by the 
extremist native press. A campaign of 
misrepresentation began, culminating in a 
series of murderous outrages all over India, 
which it took two years to punish and 
stamp out. 

When the South African War broke out 
in October 1890, Hamilton suggested that 
troops from India should be sent to tlic 
Cape. Lord Wolseley demurred, but Lord 
Lansdowne supported Hamilton, and the 
force arrived just in time to save Natal. 
After the War, tariff reform became a ques¬ 
tion of suprem e importance. It was obvious 
from the outset that there was a serious 
difference of opinion between Mr. Cham¬ 
berlain’s supporters and the free-traders, 
of whom Hamilton was one. The Cabinet 
whs unable to agree upon a common 
definition of its fiscal views: resignations 
ensued, among them that of Hamilton, 
who finally left the front bench, after being 
a member of it for thirty-three years. He 
explained his reasons at length to liis con¬ 
stituents in a speech at Ealing on 22 Octo¬ 
ber 1903. 

Hamilton did not offer himself for re- 
election to parliament in 1606, but he 
continued in public life. In 1905 he be¬ 
came chairman of the royal commission on 
poor law and unemployment, a task which 
taxed his capacity in the highest degree. 
The commission sat until 1609 and the 
evidence covered 7,000 pages of printed 
matter. The members were mainly experts 
and advocates of different and conflict¬ 
ing schools of thought. Hamilton’s en¬ 
deavour was to preserve as large a measure 
of agreement as was practicable. Although 
the report was not unanimous, common 
ground was found upon the outstanding 
question of the abolition of the boards of 
guardians and the transfer of their func¬ 
tions to local authorities, and much credit 
is due to Hamilton for securing it. The 
soundness of the main lines of the royal 
commission’s recommendation has been 
generally recognized by successive govern¬ 
ments, and was given effect to by the 
provisions of the Local Government Act 
of 1029. 

During the European War Hamilton 
served as chairman (191G-1917) of the 
royal commission on the Mesopotamia 
campaign, which reported in 1017, and 
he also undertook other public duties. He 
published two volumes of reminiscences 
in 1916 and 1922. 

All his life Hamilton maintained his 
connexion with liis old school and served 
ns a governor and eventually as chairman 


of the governors of Harrow (1913-1924), 
He was a prominent freemason, and was 
for more than thirty years provincial 
grand master of Middlesex. Outside poli¬ 
tics Hamilton found his occupation in 
sport and society; he was a good shot and 
a keen golf player. He was sworn a privy 
councillor in 1878, created G.C.SJ. in 
1003, and was an honorary D.C.L. of Ox¬ 
ford University, and an honorary LL,D. 
of Glasgow University. He was captain of 
Deal Castle, where he spent a good deal of 
his leisure time, from 1899 to 1923. He 
married in 1871 Lady Maud Caroline, 
youngest daughter of Henry Lnscellcs, 
third Earl of Ilarewootl, by whom he had 
three sons. He died in London 22 Sep¬ 
tember 1927 in his eighty-second year, 

[Lord Georgo Hamilton, Parliamentary 
Reminiscences and Reflections, 1868-1885, 
1916, 1886-1006, 1922 ; W. F. Mony penny and 
G,E. Buckle, Life of Benjamin Disraeli, 6 vols., 
1910—1920 ; B. II. Holland, Life of Spencer 
Compton , Eighth Duke of Devonshire, 2 vols,, 
1011; W. S. Churchill, Lord Randolph Chur¬ 
chill, 2 vols., 2nd cd., 1007; Hon. A. It. G. 
Elliot, Life of George Joachim Goschen, First 
Viscount Goschen, 2 vols., 1011; Dispatches 
of the Government of India; Lord Ronnldshiiy 
(now Marquess of Zetland), Life of Lord Cur - 
zoiij 9 vols., 1928; Speech of Lord George 
Hamilton at Ealing, 22 October 1903 ; Reports 
of the royal commissions on poor law and 
unemployment, 1900, and on Mesopotamia, 
1017; private information,] Onslow. 

HARCOURT, LEWIS, first Viscount 
Haucouht (1863-1922), politician, the 
younger and only surviving son of Sir 
William Harcourt [q.v.], by his first wife, 
Marie Theresa, daughter of Thomas Henry 
Lister [q.v.], of Armytage Parle, Stafford¬ 
shire, novelist, was born in London 31 
January 1863. His mother died at his 
birth, and he remained throughout his life 
his father’s close and constant companion. 
He was educated at Eton, but ill-health 
prevented him from going to Cambridge 
and obliged him to spend some time abroad. 
From 1881 to 1885 he acted as his father’s 
private secretary at the Home Office, at 
the Treasury (1880, and 1892 to 1895), and 
in opposition from 1895 to 1904?, refusing 
to leave his father either to enter par¬ 
liament or to accept the post of secretary 
to the commissioners of woods and forests 
in 1803. Harcourt devoted himself to 
paTty organization, being active on tlic 
Home Counties Liberal Federation from 
its foundation in 1887. During the South 
African War he strenuously opposed the 
government and the liberal Imperialists, 
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was elected member 
of parliament for tlio Rossendale division 
of Lancashire, a seat which he held until 
101G. When Joseph Chamberlain launched 
his tariff reform proposals Harcourt took 
part in founding the Free Trade Union, 
raising £10,000, and arranging that liberals 
should not oppose socialist free-traders ns 
candidates for parliament. He joined Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s Cabinet in 
1905 as first commissioner of works, a 
congenial post, for he had always been 
interested in art and archaeology, and was 
at various times a trustee of the Wallace 
Collection, of the National Portrait Gallery, 
and of the British Museum, as well ns being 
an honorary fellow of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, n member of the 
advisory committee of the Victoria and 
Albert: Museum, and of the council and 
executive of the British School at Rome. 
With ViseountEsher [q.v.] he founded the 
London Museum in 1011, nnd his know¬ 
ledge of gardening enabled him to make 
extensive improvements in the London 
parks. He also did much for the embellish¬ 
ment and comfort of the Houses of Par¬ 
liament. He did not, however, confine 
himself to the duties of his own office. He 
introduced the Pluml Voting Bill in 1006 
and, representing the Board of Agricul¬ 
ture, a Small Holdings and Allotments 
Bill in 1007. At first a determined oppo¬ 
nent of women’s suffrage, he later with¬ 
drew his opposition and voted in the 
House of Lords in 1918 for the Repre¬ 
sentation of the People Bill (which granted 
the vote to women of thirty and over). 
In 1010 he became secretary of state for 
the Colonics, 

Harcourt’s years at the Colonial Office 
were the most fortunate of his career. 
There was general prosperity throughout 
the Empire, self-government in South 
Africa was proving successful, and there 
were few disturbances elsewhere. Anglo-, 
German and Anglo-Bclgian-Portuguese I 
frontier delimitation agreements were 
reached in West and Central Africa, and 
in 1012 the political union of Northern and 
Southern Nigeria was accomplished, liar- 
court’s main interest was iri economic and 
scientific development. In West Africa a 
new Eastern railway was planned from 
the junction with tike Western line at 
Kaclina to Port Harcourt, which was 
named after the colonial secretary. In 
East Africa the Jinja Kakinda railway 
linked Lake Victoria Nyan/a with the 
navigable Nile. A new railway from Bel¬ 
gian territory to Lake Albert Edward 
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helped to open up Central Africa, a light 
railway was built out of British funds 
from Nairobi to the TJiihar River, and 
Kilindini harbour was constructed. Ques¬ 
tions of land tenure were settled on the 
Gold Coast and in British East Africa, but 
in the latter colony discontent arose 
among the European settlers over Har- 
court’s discouragement of colonial self- 
government. In the West Indies there was 
also much disappointment at the with¬ 
drawal of Great Britain from the Brussels 
Sugar Convention in 1913. At the Imperial 
Conference of 1011 questions of imperial 
defence were mainly considered, and ITar- 
court established a standing committee 
consisting of the Colonial Office representa¬ 
tives and the high commissioners of the 
various colonies. He devoted much time 
to promoting medical research in British 
colonies, and in 1011 reached an agree¬ 
ment with Germany for the investigation 
of sleeping sickness. 

Harcourt believed that the relations of 
Great Britain with Germany could be im¬ 
proved, and that a spirit of goodwill to¬ 
wards England existed at Berlin. In July 
1014 lie nt first supported Viscount Morley 
[q.v.] in his pacific attitude, and proposed 
to resign from the Cabinet. But after the 
| invasion of Belgium by Germany on 3 
August he altered his mind, and thereafter, 
adhering to the views of Mr. Asquith and 
Sir Edward Grey, was active in helping to 
prosecute the War. In 1915 he returned 
to the Office of Works, but he resigned in 
December 1910 when Mr. Asquith with¬ 
drew from the premiership. He was raised 
to the peerage as Viscount Harcourt in 
January 1017. On leaving office Harcourt 
became chairman of the Army Agricultural 
Committee which dealt with food supply 
in England, France, and Mesopotamia, 
and later of the Empire Oil Resources 
Committee. His interest in Empire de¬ 
velopment continued after leaving the 
Colonial Office, and lie was associated with 
the Imperial Institute, especially in the 
bureaux of mycology, entomology, and 
imperial resources, tie was also an eccle¬ 
siastical commissioner and a commissioner 
for the 1851 Exhibition. 

Hnrcourb succeeded to his father’s Ox¬ 
fordshire estate of Nuncham Courtenay in 
1904, and did much to improve the place, 
especially the gardens. Besides gardening, 
his favourite recreations were shooting 
and fishing; lie was also a collector, 
especially of books about Eton. In Later 
years his ill-health increased. He died 
suddenly 24 February 1022 at Nunchain, 
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end was buried there. An inquest followed 
at which a verdict of death by misad¬ 
venture was returned. He was admitted 
a privy councillor in 1905 and made an 
honorary D.C.L- of Oxford in 1011, 

Harcourt married in 1899 Mary Ethel, 
daughter of Walter Hayes Burns, of New 
York and North Mymma Park, Hertford¬ 
shire, and had one son and three daughters. 
He was succeeded as second viscount by 
his son, William Edward (born 1908). 

[The Times, 25 February 1922; A. G. 
Gardiner, IAJe of Sir William Harcourt, 2 vols., 
1023; Lord UJlswatcr, A Speaker's Com¬ 
mentaries, 1925; Lord Morley, Memorandum 
on Resignation, 1028; private information.] 

Onslow. 

HARDY, THOMAS (1840-1028), poet 
and novelist, was born 2 June 1840 at 
Higher Dock hampt oil, a hamlet near 
Stiiisford in Dorset. On both sides he 
came of the native Dorset stock. Although 
his father’s people no doubt originally 
sprang from the Jersey family of Lc Hardy, 
they had for centuries belonged to the 
Fromc valley: a numerous clan which had 
given several worthies to the county, 
among them Vice-Admiral Sir Thomas 
Masterman Hardy [q.v.|, Nelson’s flag- 
captain. His mother’s ancestors, mostly 
small-holders in the north of the county, 
bore Saxon names—S wet man and Childs 
and Hand or Hunn. There was strong 
character on both sides; and also decided 
talent, although not of a kind to achieve 
more than local fame. Doth his maternal 
grandmother and his mother, Jemima, 
daughter of George Hand, of Mclbury 
Osmund, were notable women of vigorous 
and lively minds, and from them perhaps 
Hardy drew his keen sensitivity and liis 
tenacious intellectual curiosity. But in 
depth of character—and especially in his 
quiet, unassuming determination, wholly 
unambitious in worldly affairs—lie seems 
more to have resembled his father; who 
also, moreover, had one conspicuous talent 
which had proved heritable in the family, 
and which was obviously important in 
Hardy’s early experience and must have 
done something to shape his genius. For 
liis father, Thomas I-Iardy the elder, like 
his grandfather (also a Thomas Hardy), 
had a consuming passion for music. The 
Hardys, indeed, had made S tins ford parish 
church celebrated for the instrumental 
music which they contributed to the ser¬ 
vices there; and they were always ready 
to provide the music for secular festivities 
also. In his boyhood Thomas Hardy very 


willingly fell in with this family tradition 
of rural music, sacred and profane. His 
Father, too, was not unwilling to show 
himself an expert dancer in the rustic 
style, and was profoundly attached to the 
manners of Dorset life as well as to the 
wild nature of the country-side: he liked 
to lie on a bank in hot weather ‘with the 
grasshoppers leaping over him’. I-Ie was 
a builder by trade, and for that business 
his out-of-the-way house in Bockhamp- 
ton was most unsuitably placed; but he 
refused to leave it, and the woods and 
heaths lie inarticulately loved; neither 
would he let business interfere with music. 
That such a man was the father of the 
author of the Wessex novels is clearly 
significant. He was not, naturally, very 
successful ill his trade; but did good work, 
and was always sound Financially. It is of 
some importance to note that his son, 
although he had to make his own way, was 
never in immediate need of money, cuul 
always knew, while his father lived, tlmt 
he could have assistance if required, un¬ 
willing though he was to be dependent. 

Hardy was the eldest of four children— 
two sons and two daughters. lie was the 
only one of them who married, and he had 
no children himself. The surgeon thought 
that he was stillborn, but the midwife 
roused the life in him; and lie grew to 
healthy childhood, though of slight phy¬ 
sique, rather dangerously precocious, and 
of unstable emotions, being strangely 
sensitive to the music of his father’s in¬ 
defatigable Addle. Of his babyhood one 
incident, which in ancient days would 
have been considered ominous, may be 
mentioned: his mother found him one hot 
day asleep in his cot with a sleeping snake 
coiled on his breast (or, in another version, 
on the floor beside him). At eight years 
old he began liis schooling in the village, 
but went next year as n day hoy to an 
unusually good private school, kept by a 
nonconformist master, in Dorchester; 
there he was soon well grounded in Latin 
and French, to which he afterwards added 
some study of German on liis own account. 
Later on he made himself fairly pro¬ 
ficient in Greek. Of his schooldays a 
characteristic trait was that, while his 
amiable nature made him generally liked, 
lie himself secretly disliked the familiari¬ 
ties of schoolboy companionship, and re¬ 
sented the touch of arm-in-arm affection. 

Out of school, ITardy’s life at home, and 
in rural society round about, gave him 
many experiences of which it would be 
impossible to exaggerate the importance ; 
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tohfsTlcepIjr retentive nature kept them 
vividly alive in his mind, and from them, 
more or less transformed, supplied many 
ycnrs later rich material for his art. Tims, 
by good fortune, as a very small boy he 
attended one of the last of the old- 
fashioned harvest-home suppers at which 
the full tradition of these celebrations was 
still unimpaired, to the inestimable neb 
vantage of Far from the Madding Crowd; 
and when we learn that some of the mili¬ 
tary were there too, it is impossible not to 
think of Sergeant Troy. Hardy frequently 
acted as the fiddler at local dan cc-par tics, 
and to the wealth of experience which he 
gained thereby both his prose and his 
verse bear witness throughout; as they 
also do to his equally lively familiarity 
with church services, church music, and 
the habits and personages of church choirs. 
It was the same wi th experiences of purely 
subjective importance. A capital instance 
is the lyric, ‘To Louisa in the Lane’, written 
shortly before his death, in which he com¬ 
pletely resumes a shy romance of his early 
boyhood—an affair of childish sentimental 
reverie almost without any incident, but 
preserved intact into old age. But this 
vivid preserving of experience was a trait 
which continued long after boyhood, and 
is an essential character is tic of Hardy’s 
genius. Thus the famous lines ‘In Time of 
the Breaking of Nations* were written in 
1915, but the experience which they record 
came to him in 1870, when the battle of 
Grnvelotte was fought. So, too, the mum¬ 
mers* play of 1928, The Famous Tragedy 
of (he Queen of Cornwall, releases and gives 
form to feelings and dreams which, ever 
since as a young man he hncl visited 
Tintagcl with the lady whom lie was to 
marry, he had retained for fifty years. 

In 185G, when he was sixteen, Hardy 
was placed as a pupil with John Ilicks, an 
ecclesiastical architect in Dorchester for 
whom his father had worked as a builder. 
He continued to study Latin and Greek; 
he did not read many authors, but those 
he read he knew well, especially Virgil; the 
Greek tragedians, too, strongly attracted 
him, and Homer. About this time ho be¬ 
came acquainted with the Rev. William 
Barnes [q.v.], the Dorset poet, whom ho 
occasionally consulted in his classical 
studies; long afterwards (1908) lie edited 
a selection of Bames'.s poems. Another 
friend and helper of this time was Horace 
Moule, of Queens’ College, Cambridge, a 
good Grecian, and a miscellaneous writer: 
he it was who first decisively encouraged 
Hardy to continue his own experiments— 
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it is impossible to any when they began— 
in prose and verse. A somewhat odd cause 
moved Hardy also to intense study of the 
New Testament in Greek. A fellow pupil 
in Hicks's office was a strong Baptist, and 
insisted on discussing pacdobaptism, sup¬ 
ported by two young friends from Aber¬ 
deen University, sons of the local Baptist 
minister, whose ready knowledge of the 
Greek Testament gave them an advantage 
which Hardy was determined to reduce. 
The topic of pacdobapUs/n reappears in 
A Laodicean y along with a portrait of the 
minister; and tlie two young Scotsmen 
perhaps gave some suggestions for the 
character of Far fra c In The Mayor of 
Castcrbridge. 

By the time he was twenty, TIardy was 
proficient enough in his architecture to be 
employed by Hicks on the disastrous 
restoration of old churches then in vogue. 
As may be supposed, he later came to 
regret this; but the work which it gave 
him must have been of the greatest value 
in the unconscious education of his art. 
He used to speak later of the ‘three strands* 
in his life at this time—architecture, study 
of the classics, and participation (musical 
and otherwise) in the rural society of 
Rockhampton. Hardy, with more book- 
learning, might lmvc become a scholar; 
but for the man he was to become, the 
poet and novelist, it is dillicult to imagine 
an education more suitable than the inter¬ 
twining of these 1 three strands \ However, 
believing that he ought to advance himself 
in his profession, he decided, on his friend 
iUoule's advice, not to go on exploring 
Greek tragedy, but to give all his mind to 
architecture; and beseems to have become 
an expert Gothic draughtsman. In IS02, 
at the age of twenty-two, in accordance 
with his father’s wish that he should by 
then bo earning his own living, he sought 
work in Lour Ion, with naive prudence 
taking u re turn-ticket. The return-half 
was noL needed; lie almost at once found 
employment with (Sir) Arthur William 
Ulomficld [q.v.], to whom Hardy’s train¬ 
ing in Gothic was a strong recommenda¬ 
tion. 

Hardy remained five years in London, 
and got to know the town welt, lie worked 
hard at architecture, in 18GB winning the 
essay prize offered by the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, He worked hard, 
too, at educating himself generally, rend¬ 
ing systematically in ancient and modern 
literature, and attending evening classes 
for a while at King’s College in order to 
improve himself in French. It was not 
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long before, he was writing ag&ln *, aivd vn 
March 1805 Chambers's Journal took a 
mildly humorous article, ‘How I Built 
Myself a House.’ But his interest at this 
time was almost entirely in poetry. That 
Walter Scott, after such a ‘Homeric 1 per¬ 
formance as Marmion , should have taken 
to novels, he thought deplorable. His 
letters to his sister Mary mention Thack¬ 
eray, Lytton, and Trollope as writers of 
repute, but, except for some approval of 
‘truthful representation of actual life’ in 
Thackeray, without any sign of being 
personally interested. Meanwhile he was 
quite unsuccessfully trying the magazines 
with poems, many of which, however, he 
preserved Rnd some thirty years and more 
afterwards published, slightly revised, in 
Wessex Poems and later volumes. The 
literary life of London wns unknown to 
him; but he made a very methodical study 
of pictures in the National Gallery, and 
wns impressed by the acting of Samuel 
Phelps [q.w] in Shakespeare, by Dickens 
in his readings, and, as would be expected, 
by the oratorios at Exeter ITall. It must 
have been about this time that he read, 
with enthusiasm, The Origin of Species, 
This may have lmd something to do with 
his change from the orthodoxy of his 
youth; but the steady progress of his mind 
towards the very individual determinism 
of The Dynasts seems to have been largely 
the evolution of his own nature, inde¬ 
pendently of external influences. 

Itt'Viealth m London made Hardy t ctwm 
in 1807 to Dorchester, and to architec¬ 
tural practice with Hicks again. But by 
tills time he was bent on writing; now, 
however, determined, for purely practical 
reasons, to try his hand at prose fiction. 
The Poor Man and the Lady was the result, 
a comprehensive satire of socialist ten¬ 
dency, said to resemble Defoe in style. 
Alexander Macmillan rejected it as being 
too ferocious a view of society, but ex¬ 
pressed both his own admiration and that | 
of John Moricy, w r lio praised the rustic 
part* Chapman & Hall accepted it in 1869; 
but their reader requested an interview. 
This Teader was no other than George 
Meredith, who advised against publi¬ 
cation, and urged on Hardy the impor¬ 
tance of ‘plot*. Hardy was completely 
unaware of the formidable nature of his 
first novel, the loss of which is very regret¬ 
table. The manuscript wns destroyed, but 
a shortened and, apparently, much modi¬ 
fied version of the story was published in. 
the New Quarterly Magazine for July 1878, 
as An Indiscretion in the Life of an Heiress. 


The quality of the original worit tan 
scarcely be judged from this mildly charm¬ 
ing novelette which, how T ever, occasionally 
foreshadows, in setting and psychology, 
the art of his mature fiction. It was 
reprinted by Mrs. Hardy for private 
distribution in October 1934, and inde¬ 
pendently published in America, with an 
introduction by Professor Carl Weber, of 
Colby College, in 1935. 

Too faithfully following Meredith’s re¬ 
commendation of plot, Hardy wrote Des¬ 
perate Remedies , and submitted it in 1870 
to Macmillan, who refused it. Hicks hav¬ 
ing died meanwhile, liis practice was taken 
over by one Crickmay, of Weymouth, who 
sent I-Iardy as his deputy to make surveys 
for the restoration of the remote church of 
St. Juliot, near Boscastle in Cornwall. 
This expedition was the source of A Pair 
of Blue Eyes ; and it was at St. Juliot that 
lie met his first wife, the rector’s sister-in- 
law, Emma Lavinia, daughter of John 
Attcrsoll Gifford, a Plymouth lawyer, and 
niece of Edwin Hamilton Gifford [q.v,], 
archdeacon of London. 

The St. Juliot restoration was Hardy’s 
last work of any importance in Gothic. 
For a couple of years more he accepted 
temporary architectural engagements in 
London and Weymouth, but, in spite of 
sonic discouragement and uncertainty at 
first, gave himself chiefly to fiction. Des¬ 
perate Remedies was published anony¬ 
mously in 1871 by William Tinsley [q.v.], 
to whom Hardy had to pay £75; it received 
some good reviews, but was bludgeoned by 
the Spectator, Yet the sales 'were such that 
Hardy recovered £60 of his outlay. In the 
summer of this year, following the advice 
implied in Moricy’s criticism of The Poor 
Man and the Lady , he found his true vein 
and wrote Under the Greenwood Tree, 
which Tinsley bought for £30 and brought 
out in 1872. It was well received, and 
Tinsley suggested a serial for his Magazine. 
Hardy agreed, made much better terms, 
and wrote A Pair of Blue Eyes f which, 
when published in book form (1873), had 
considerable success. While he was busy 
with this last novel (Sir) Leslie Stephen, 
strongly attracted by Under the Green¬ 
wood Tree , wrote proposing a serial for the 
Comhilly of which he was then editor. 
Still hoping to get back to poetry, and 
regarding prose fiction chiefly as a means 
of livelihood, Hardy, with no more imme¬ 
diate ambition than to be ‘considered a 
good hand at a serial’, sent Stephen, gavtiti 
chapters of Far from the Madding Croivd . 
It was accepted and began to appear 
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^^^ously) in the Cornhill for January tittle Ironies (1804), and two sets of tales 
1674 ■ and was at once recognized as some- linked together by the occasion of their 
thing’ remarkable, Hardy finished the telling, A Group of Noble Dames (1891; 
book at Bockhampton during the summer, incomplete in Christmas number of the 
close to the district where the scene of the Graphic , 1890) and—a minor masterpiece— 
story was laid, which, he said, he found a A Few Crusted Characters (1891). A collec- 
‘great advantage’. In September he and tion of stories not hitherto published, A 
Miss Gifford were married. Far from the Changed Man and Other Tales , was made 
Madding Crowd was published in two in 1913. All the novels except the first two 
volumes in November, and had great sue- had come out serially ; Tess and Jude were 
ccsg ^a fact imperfectly appreciated by deliberately modified to suit the delicacy of 
Hardy himself, then living at Surbiton editors, while the final form of The Mayor 
with his wife after a honeymoon abroad, of Caster bridge was a drastic revision of 
It might be supposed that, with the the more sensational serial version, 
publication of this masterpiece, so richly Hardy’s career as a writer of prose 
confirming the promise of Under the Green - fiction was now at an. end. He had never 
wood Tree , Hardy had found past mistake himself required more of it than a means 
the right road for him as a novelist. But of modest subsistence; but now at long 
lie had a curious faculty of being unaware last he could devote himself to poetry, 
of his own powers. His next book, The which lie had, in fact, been writing off and 
Hand of Ethelberta (1875), also a Cornhill on during his work as a novelist. In spite 
serial, might well disconcert his admirers of his practical attitude to the business of 
then, as it still does now, not so much by novel-writing, he had made his fiction, 
Ihe difference of its subject, as by its lapse both in its conduct and its substance (his 
in quality, although that was doubtless own "Wessex life, for instance), as personal 
due to the subject. But in 1878 The an expression of his artistic genius and of 
Return of the Native appeared ; and theiice- his deepest convictions as poetry could 
forth for close on twenty years his fiction well be. But with Jude the Obscure it 
was not only his profession (a fact which seemed that he had exhausted the possi- 
he still at times regretted), but an art of bUitics of the novel as a vehicle for Liis 
noble form, amazing wealth of substance, artistic and intellectual idiosyncrasy. He 
and profound significance. There is was perhaps subconsciously aware of this; 
variety, and no doubt inequality, in the if so, the feeling was doubtless confirmed 
series of his novels. The Trumpet-Major by some stupid, and some malignant, 
(1880), a story in an historical setting, abuse of Tess and Jude. That he was 
may, for all its charm, and good-humour, nettled by the outcry is certain; and some 
be ranked below, if only just below 7 , his impatient remarks of his ascribe his aban- 
highest achievements. A Laodicean (1881) donment of fiction to this strident noise 
and Two on a Tower (1882) show that his of journalistic disapproval. In itself the 
art was not confined to rural society, reason seems inadequate, especially con- 
though plainly at its best there; and sidcring the immense success of both 
The Romantic Adventures of a Milkmaid books, and the splendid praise of such 
(summer number of the Graphic , 1888) men as Swinburne. The truth is that the 
is a pleasant modern fairy-tale. But The novel had served Hardy’s turn, both 
Mayor of Caster bridge (1880) and The practically and artistically. He was now 
Woodlanders (1887) must be grouped with free of the profession which he had served 
the earlier Far from the Madding Crowd so long, and secure, and could be without 
and The Return of the Native, their interruption what lie had always wanted 
prelude Under the Grce?nvood Tree, and to be—a poet. After living in several places 
with the two later novels of more extended, —Sturm i ns l;er Newton (187G), Upper 
more epic, structure, Tess of the JJ'Urber- Tooting (Trinity Hoad, near Wandsworth 
villes (1801) and Jude the Obscure (1805), Common, 1878), Wimborne (1881, after a 
as together forming one of the supreme long anil severe illness)—he had settled 
and most individual achievements of the finally (1883) near Dorchester in a house, 
art of fiction in English. Between these Max Gate, which he had built for himself 
two last came the strange experiment of (1885); but he made regular visits to 
The Well-Beloved (serially, 1892; revised London, attended functions, was a good 
nnd published in book form, 1897); and clubman, and knew and frequently met 
interspersed among the scries of the novels most of the people worth knowing in 
were several collections of admirable short his clay. He had always been n man of 
stories, Wessex Tales (1888) mid Life's large arid varied culture, and throughout 
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his life continued to read widely in all 
kinds of imaginative literature, and in 
history and pliilosophy. Ilia delighted 
interest in his own Wessex people, need¬ 
less to say, never changed. 

Hardy’s first task, in his new and 
specifically poetic career, was to collect in 
two volumes (Wessex Poems , 1898, and 
Poems of Past and Present , 1001) lyrics 
composed from the time when he first 
began seriously to write at all down to the 
time when he had broken with the pro¬ 
fession of fiction. They elaborate and 
concentrate moods and thoughts discover¬ 
able, no doubt, in the novels, but in a 
remarkably original poetic style, which 
now is seen clearly to announce the revolu¬ 
tionary lyrical art of his last years. But a 
grand project had long been gradually 
taking shape in his mind, and was now 
ripe for execution. Hardy’s imagination 
was full of local memories and traditions 
of Napoleonic times, and he had drawn on 
these for The Trumpet-Major and several 
poems and stories; but from quite early 
years the vast theme of the Napoleonic 
wais as a whole had presented itself to 
his poetic ambition. Already in 1875, as 
his note-books testify, he had thought of 
‘an Iliad of Europe from 1789 to 1815’ in 
the form of a ballad-epic; later on the 
project defined itself as a ‘grand drama’ 
or chronicle-play. In 1802 he is consider¬ 
ing ‘methods for the Napoleon drama. 
Forces; emotions; tendencies. The charac¬ 
ters do not act under the influence of 
reason’; and by 18DO (when he visited 
Waterloo with the poem in his mind) the 
drama is planned as ‘three parts, five acts 
each’—almost in its present form. The 
three parts of The Dynasts were published 
in 1903, 1000, and 1908 respectively, the 
whole in one volume in 1910. ‘The Spec¬ 
tacle here presented' (to quote the preface) 
‘in the likeness of a Drama 1 is, then, 
although dramatic in manner, epic in 
progress and proportion, The colossal 
historical theme is both enlarged and 
unified by tlic invention of a symbolic 
supernatural world contemplating and 
commenting on earthly events. By this 
invention Hardy was enabled to present 
history as epic with a success which no 
previous attempt at any such thing 
(Lucan’s or Erciila’s, for instance) had 
ever come near: he kept the substantial 
accuracy of his history, but he gave it the 
emotional scope and imaginative rever¬ 
beration of epic. Moreover, he was thereby 
enabled to give explicit artistic form to the 
‘mctaphysic’ implicit in his fiction and 


progressively becoming more and more 
insistent as the series of the novels ad¬ 
vanced. The Dynasts is thus by far his 
greatest single achievement, and the fullest 
and most complete expression of his 
genius. A work of auch dimensions, and 
so unprecedented both in content and in 
style, was not unnaturally somewhat coolly 
received at first. But it was not very long 
before it made its way, and in its grand 
exhibition of absolute determinism—the 
‘Immanent Will’ ruthlessly and purpose¬ 
lessly working itself out through the welter 
of human affairs—has seemed to many 
the one modern English poem which fulfils 
the nature of the great epics of the past r 
it shapes ft spectacle of large action so as 
to convey a significance characteristic of 
its time. 

This was the climax of Hardy’s whole 
career, and a noble justification of his 
jealously preserved poetic ambition. But 
in that extraordinary career nothing is 
more extraordinary than what followed, 
Soon after The Dynasts came (1900) Time's 
Laughingstock#, a collection of lyrics, some 
(previously overlooked) from very early 
years, some of recent composition. This 
inaugurates the third period of his art, the 
period of wholly lyrical activity, except 
for the mummers’ play of Tristran and 
Iseult, The Famous Tragedy of the Queen 
of Cornwall (1023): Satires of Circumstance 
(1914), Moments of Vision (1017), Late 
Lyrics and Earlier (1922, including a 
further gathering of poems from former 
years), Human Shows 9 Far Fantasies 
(1025), and Winter Words (1928, published 
after his death). It is of course completely 
mistaken to regard Hardy as having 
turned to poetry in his last years. lie had 
been writing poetry all his life, and if lie 
had never written a line after he had 
finished his work as a novelist he would 
still have been a very considerable poet. 
But in both bulk and quality his 
lyrical poetry is chiefly the work of his 
old age, from his seventieth year until his 
death at eighty-seven. It is nil surprisingly 
original in thenie and manner, with a 
diction throughout wholly unlike any other 
poet’s, while keeping as a rule to orthodox 
forms or kinds of form; and it ranges from 
extremely subtle subjectivity to vigor¬ 
ously objective balladry. From his earliest 
efforts in the ’sixties down to his last poems 
the general character of his poetic style is 
quite continuous; but the full expansion 
and most daring development of his lyrical 
art belongs to the third and last phase of 
his life. 
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Hardy’s first wife died in 1912. In 1914 
he married Florence Emily, daughter of 
Edward Dugclalc, of Enfield (but of a 
Dorset family). He received the Order of 
Merit in 1910, and, vhut especially pleased 
him, the freedom of Dorchester in the same 
year. In 1909 he succeeded Meredith as 
president of the Society of Authors. He 
received honorary doctorates from the 
universities of Aberdeen, Cambridge, and 
Oxford, and was an honorary fellow of 
Magdalene College, Cambridge, and of 
Queen’s College, Oxford. He died at Max 
Gate 11 January 1928. His ashes were 
buried in Westminster Abbey, builds heart 
ms interred in the churchyard of Stinsford. 

There are several portraits of Hardy in 
public collections: in the National Portrait 
Gallery, oil paintings by W. YV. Oulcss 
(1922) and R. G. Eves (1923), a pencil 
drawing by William Strang (1919), and a 
bronze bust by Sir Hamo Thornycroft 
(1917); in the Tate Gallery, another por¬ 
trait in oils by It. G. Eves (1924); in the 
Fitz william Museum, an oil painting by 
Augustus John (1923) with the pencil 
study that preceded it, and another pencil 
drawing by William Strang (1910); in the 
Dorset County Museum, Dorcltester, an 
oil painting by (Sir) Hubert von Hcrkomcr 
(1906), and a bronze bust by Mrs. M. R. 
Mitchell (1923). In the possession of Mrs. 
Hardy at Max Gate are two portraits 
earlier than any of these—viz. oil paint¬ 
ings by Winifred Hope Thomson (c. 1891), 
and by William Strang (1893), who about 
the same time also did the etching pub¬ 
lished in the first edition (1894) of Lionel 
Johnson’s book (see below). 

[The sole authority for Hardy’s biography 
is the invaluable me moil’ by his second wife, 
The Early Life (1928) mid The Utter Yearn 
(1030), which contain some letters and many 
extracts from his note-books. Ilis literary 
career has been studied by Lionel Johnson, 
The Art of Thomas Ilardy (1804); F. A. 
Hcdgcock, Thomas Hardy , penseu r el artiste 
(1011);LasccIIcs Abercrombie, Thomas Hardy, 
a critical study (1912); Harold Child, Thomas 
Hardy (1010); II. C. Dullin, Thomas Ilardy. 
A Study of the IFcswff Novels (1016); S. C. 
Chew, Thomas Ilardy , Poet and Novelist 
(1021); It. ]fl. ZachrUiflon, Thomas Hardy as 
Man, Writer, and Philosopher (1028); W, If. 
Gardner, Some Thoughts on l Tlte Alaijor of 
CasterbYidge' (1080). F, A, I-Icilgcock’s work 
contains a valuable detailed bibliography ol“ 
|b c fiction and the early poems. See also the 
bibliography by John Lane (revised and 
brought down to date 1923) appended to 
Lionel Johnson’s book; and A. P. Webb, A 
Bwiogrnphy of the Works of Thomas Ilardy, 
lS66-lQi£ t 191G.] L. AHE11CUOMBJ.E. 


IIAR MS WORTH, ALFRED CHARLES 
WILLIAM ViscguntNo 'jitkcliffk (1895- 
1922), journalist and news paper proprietor, 
was the eldest son of Alfred Harmsworth, 
barrister, of Dublin and the Middle Tem¬ 
ple, by his wife, Geraldine Mary, daughter 
of William MaiTctt, a land agent hi county 
Down. Bom at Clmpclizod, near Dublin, 
15 July 1805, he was brought to London 
two years later on the decision of his father 
to exchange the Irish for the English bar. 
In 1876 lie was scut to Stamford grammar 
school, and in 1878 ns a day boy to Ilcnlcy 
House, Hampstead (then kept by John 
Vine Milne, father of Mr. A. A. Milne), 
near his parents’ new home. Harmsworth 
was, however, largely self-educated, for his 
father’s health broke down when he was 
only fifteen and left him responsible, with 
Iiis remarkably capable mother, for the 
upbringing of a family which now num¬ 
bered seven sons and three daughters. 
For his mother, who survived him (she 
died in 1925) and from whom lie inherited 
all that was best in liis character, he had 
a lifelong and very touching devotion. In 
spite of all his activities there was hardly 
a day, down to bis last illness, on which 
lie did not either visit her or, during his 
absences, write or telegraph to her. Of the 
future of his brothers it limy be recorded 
here that Ilarokl eventually became first 
Viscount Rothermerc and the successor 
to most of the Harmsworth enterprises; 
Cecil, entering the House of Commons as 
a liberal in 3 006, was under-secretary for 
foreign affairs from 1010 to 1922; Leicester, 
a liberal member of parliament from 1900, 
and Hildebrand were both interested in 
ne ws pa pc rs a nd w ere bo tli created baronets; 
while St. John, who was crippled at an 
early age by a motor accident, had already 
shown great promise in business and was 
the principal proprietor of the ‘Perrier’ 
table-water. All owed their start ill life to 
the young head of the family. 

There was never any question about 
Alfred Harmsworth’s choice of u profes¬ 
sion. At the age of thirteen he founded 
for liis schoolfellows the Henley House 
Magazine, at first typewritten and Inter 
printed, ofieri by his own hand. By 1880 
lie was acting on occasion as reporter for 
the Hampstead and I lichgate Express. A 
year later, when the prospect of liis going 
to Cambridge was under discussion, he 
was placed under a tutor, but spent most 
of his time in composing articles for the 
Bicycling News, the Globe , and the various 
boys’ and girls’ papers produced by James 
Henderson, a shrewd old Scotsman who 
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was afterwards described by Harmsworth number of periodical journals, of which 
as ‘his first journalistic sponsor 1 , and the best known was —founded in 

whose other claim to fame is that he was 1888—a popular weekly suggested by the 
the original publisher -of Treasure Island . success of Messrs. Newnes with Tit-Bits. 
He then travelled extensively on the con- In this he was joined by his brother 
tinent as companion and secretary to a Harold, whose financial ability was thence- 
son of the third Lord Ldlford, and through- forward to be combined with Alfred’s 
out the tour kept up a continuous bom- imagination in a partnership for which 
brndment of the newspapers. The result, the nearest parallel is the contemporary 
when he returned, was a growing personal co-operation of Cecil Rhodes and Alfred 
acquaintance with many of the leading Beit, The making of money for its own 
journalists of the day—Sir William sake was never of great interest to Alfred, 
Ingram of the Illustrated London News but the business, which was the nucleus 
(who made him assistant editor of Youth of the great Amalgamated Press, pros- 
at a guinea and a half a week), Frederick pered amazingly. Its profits soon reached 
Greenwood [q.v.], J. M. le Sage, SiT Wil- £50,000 a year, and in five years Answers 
Ham Hardman, and George Augustus Sala alone was able to record net weekly sales 
[q.v,]. In 1882 lie took rooms in the of more than a million copies. 

Temple at 6 Pump Court, abandoned all The Harmsworths made their first in- 
thoughts of Cambridge, resisted sug- cursion into daily journalism in 1894, 
gestions that he should go to the bar, and when Mr. Kennedy Jones persuaded them 
gave himself up entirely to free-lance to acquire for £25,000 the then derelict 
journalism. The papers for which he wrote Evening News (on which the conservative 
at this time included the Globe, the Mom- party had vainly squandered a fortune), 
ing Post , the St James's Gazette, and the and joined them in restoring it to pros- 
various publications of Messrs. Cassell and perity. Two years later (4 May 1806) came 
(Sir) George Newnes [q.v.]. Meanwhile the foundation of the Daily Mail , an 
he was becoming an industrious reader, elaborately planned halfpenny morning 
chiefly of the classical English novelists newspaper, which may fairly be said to 
and of the latest discoveries of science, and have opened a new epoch in Fleet Street, 
was contriving also to see a good deal of Its advent coincided with a period both 
England as an ardent bicyclist. of awakening popular interest in the stir- 

It was owing to an attack of pneumonia ring events of the world, and particularly 
brought on by one of his bicycle expedi- of the British Empire, and also of singular 
tions—he had ridden from Bristol to Lon- inertia on the part of its older rivals. As 
don in pouring rain and without food— originally conceived and laboriously re- 
that young Harmsworth was initiated hearsed for many months, the Daily Mail 
into other branches of journalism ■ for in completely fulfilled its purpose of pre- 
1885 lie was ordered by liis doctor to live sent ing ‘ all the news in the smallest space’, 
out of London for a time, and proceeded It was comprehensive, alert, and concise, 
to obtain employment with the firm of The services of a number of brilliant 
Iliffe & Sons, of Coventry, a publishing writers—including George Warrington 
house which owned among other journals Steevens [q.v.], who was too soon to die 
the Midland Daily Telegraph and the in Ladysmith—were enlisted on its staff. 
Bicycling News , and in which he took Leading articles were reduced to para- 
part in the whole business of editing, graphs. Immense attention was paid to 
circulation, and management. Meanwhile what were regarded as the interests of the 
I-Iarmsworth retained his connexion with new reading public, and especially to those 
London, and found time to write for of women. (It may be recalled that the 
Messrs. Newnes two books of popular Daily Mirror , which was added to the 
information which are sufficiently de- Harmsworth publications in 1903, began 
scribed by their titles— One Thousand Ways its career with a complete failure as a 
to Earn a Living and All About Our Rail- journal devoted exclusively to women’s 
ways. Mr. Iliffe offered him a partnership interests.) Meanwhile the inventions of 
before li<i was twenty-one; but by this time the day—motoring, flying, wireless, came 
lie bad recovered bis health, had saved in turn—were advertised and stimulated; 
£1,000, and had other fields to conquer, schemes of exploration—the Evening News 
Accordingly, returningto London in 1887, had already broken the ground in 1894 
Harmsworth formed o general publishing with the Jackson-Harmsworth expedition 
business of his own at 2G Paternoster to Franz Josef Land under Mr. F. G. 
Square, and issued from it a growing Jackson—were financed; prizes were 
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offered for household and gardening skill. Company was formed. The mills for paper- 
The rewards which came to be offered making were opened in 1909, and another 
later for the first great feats of aviation great constructive enterprise, including a 
which followed JVf. Bldriot’s first crossing considerable town and port, private rail- 
of the Channel in 1900—£10,000 was won ways, and ocean steamers, was added to 
in 1910 by M. Paulhan for his flight from the Harmsworth business. 

London to Manchester and £10,000 in This first decade of the twentieth cen- 
1010 by Sir John William Alcoclc [q.v.] tury must bo counted the zenith of Alfred 
and Sir Arthur Whitten Brown for their Hnrmsworth’s career. His initial struggles- 
non-stop flight across the Atlantic—were were over. The clouds of his later years 
indeed on a princely scale, and, with the were not yet in sight. By his own efforts 
mnny other marks of encouragement as a journalist lie had won a remarkable 
which he gave, justify Harms worth’s position in English life. The support of his 
claim to a place among the pioneers of newspapers was courted by statesmen: he 
applied science. This variety of enthu- was surrounded by friends who were not 
siasma was perhaps as important for the mere sycophants: he w r as rich beyond the 
new venture as any definite policy. dreams of avarice. In 1888 lie had married 

The Daily Mail became firmly cstab- Mary Elizabeth, daughter of Robert Mil- 
fished between the second Jubilee (1807) ner, of Kidlington, Oxfordshire, a West 
and the outbreak of the South African India merchant; she shared all his early 
War (1899). A robust imperialism was trials and now presided with charm and 
imposed as much by its instinct for the great capacity over a series of beautiful 
popular sentiment of the moment as by houses. The first home, to which he clung 
the natural bent of its founder. Neverthe- as a working retreat to the end of his life, 
less, the paper as it was in its original form was Elmwood, an enlarged farm-house at 
—ns distinguished from its subsequent St. Peter’s, Thanet. In London, after 
vagaries—must be regarded in retrospect various experiments in rented houses, he 
as Harmsworth 1 s greatest achievement in purchased first 36 Berkeley Square (a 
creative journalism and its foundation an transaction which Jerl to a close friendship 
event which deeply affected every news- with his next door neighbour, Lord llose- 
paper in the land. ‘There has been nothing bery); then 22 St. James’s Place; then, 
in the story of English journalism,’ wrote after an interval during the Eu ropean War, 
a none too friendly critic long afterwards, 1 Carlton Gardens. But his best-Iuiown 
‘comparable with the apparition of the home during all this period was Sutton 
Daily Mail. It found a vast territory un- Place, the famous Tudor mansion in Snr- 
challenged, which it proceeded to occupy rcy, which he held on lease from 1809 to 
with an efficiency and completeness that 1917 and where he entertained an un- 
left little room for competition.’ ending stream of British and foreign 

More breaches with tradition followed, visitors. He was an admirable host and, 
During the South African War, when the at his best, a delightful companion. There 
value of the telephone in journalism was were no children of the marriage and in a 
becoming established, the Daily Mail sense Harmsworth bad no domestic life, 
issued a duplicate edition in Manchester, for his restless energy turned every inei- 
an innovation which gradually com- dent of his waiting hours to account m his 
polled its imitators to set up printing journalistic work. He was devoted from 
presses in Leeds and elsewhere. In 1905 boyhood to the English country-side and 
a continental version was established especially to birds—one of his interests at 
in Paris, and thus the flying start Sutton was nn attempt to acclimatize the 
in circulation which had been won in North American robin—and made himself 
North Britain and Ireland was extended a skilful dry-fly fisher man, a she afterwards 
to the whole of Europe. In 1905 also the by incessant practice became a competent 
Observer passed under Uurmsworth’s con- golfer. These recreations, however, came 
trol, which he eventually abandoned in more and more to be undertaken ns a 
1912. Meanwhile all these activities hud deliberate means of maintaining his health, 
led to a search by the two brothers for a His eyes and his throat gave him trouble 
sure supply of the raw material of news- at different times and Jed to periodical 
papers. Pioneering in Newfoundland was sojourns abroad. These anxieties were 
begun in 1004. Two years later 3,000 partly the explanation and partly the re- 
squarc miles of forest land w r ere acquired suit of the high pressure at which he worked 
at Grand Falls on the Exploit River, and and lived. In spite of all his opportunities 
the Anglo-Newfoundland Development for escaping the strain of his work, few 
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men can have been more consistently that lie changed it no fewer than seven 

engrossed in tlieir profession and few pro- times in little more than as many years_ 

Cessions can admit of so much absorption, from 3tf. to 2d. in May 1013, to id, in 
Harmsworth w.ns created a baronet in March 1014, to 1 Id. in November 1910, to 
1003, and was raised to the peerage as 2d. in March 1017, back to 3d. in March 
Baron Northcliffe, of the Isle of Thanet, 1918, to 2d., with a special price of l jd, 
in 1005, in each case on the recommcnda- for regular renders, in March 1022, and 
tion of Mr. Balfour, with whom lie liad a finally to a Hat rate of l\d. later in the 
friendship remarkable for the fact that it same month. It is also significant of the 
remained unbroken to the end. In 1008 he peculiar position and public of The Times 
achieved the summit of his ambition in that most of these changes iii themselves 
the newspaper world by becoming chief made no more than a temporary impves- 
proprietor of The Times, For various sion on its circulation. It had sunk to its 
reasons—the distraction of its hereditary lowest point, 38,000, when Northcliffe 
proprietors, the Walters, by their land- assumed control, and the price was still 
owning and parliamentary interests; a 3d. It rose very rapidly at Id. to a high- 
comfortable sense of supremacy, the grow- water mark of 318,000 after the outbreak 
ing but unsuspected competition of oilier of the War, which, like all great national 
journals, the great cost of the legal pro- events, brought a host of new readers, 
ccedings resulting from the articles on But the tale thenceforward was one of 
‘Pamcllism and Crime’— The Times had steady decline in numbers through all the 
come at this time to a financial crisis from vicissitudes of price, and at Northeliffc’s 
which its manager, Charles Frederic death both circulation and finance were 
Moberly Bell [q.v.J, was endeavouring to once more seriously imperilled by the 
save it by a number of desperate expo- instability of his later years, 
clients. He it was who, notwithstanding That decline, however, forms another 
a similar arrangement already practically chapter of Harms worth’s life. During the 
concluded with (Sir) Cyril Arthur Pearson period 1908 to 1014 the restoration of The 
[q.v.], eventually carried through (23 Times was his main preoccupation, and a 
March 1908) negotiations by which North- series of almost daily notes to the editor 
cliffc became principal shareholder in the illustrated both the range of his interests 
company which was now formed to take aiul the wisdom of his journalistic advice* 
over the business, the chairmanship rc- They were written from his houses in 
inclining with Mr. A. F- Walter throughout London and the country, from Paris and 
his lifetime and passing at his death in the South of France, from Scotland, 
1010 to his son. Canada, Newfoundland, wherever he 

The new proprietor exercised his in- might be. They dealt almost indiscrimi- 
fluence gradually. He had an intimate natcly—to pick out a lew topics at random 
knowledge of the history of The Times —with the hours and health of a news- 
arid a great respect for its traditions. In paper staff; with the coming influence of 
these early days liis name never appeared such portents as the Panama Canal, the 
ill its columns. To the old staff, who Diesel engine, the aeronautical experi- 
remained for the most part, he was known merits of Orville Wright; with food tuxes, 
mysteriously as 4 Mr, X\ But new rnachi- the Marconi case, the warlike preparations 
ncry was ordered at once and new men of Europe; with what he held to be the 
were added by degrees. The ‘make-up’ special concerns of women, such ns dress 
of the paper soon became more attractive, and dancing; with the improvement of 
special features were introduced into its the Literary Supplement ; above all, and 
columns, suggestions of all sorts for or- running through all, with the presentation 
ganizution, for news gathering, and to a of news in the paper, the importance of 
smaller extent for comment, were made ‘topicality’, the need for incessant vigil- 
in numberless bulletins and interviews, ancein watching competitors. In the light 
Northcliffe probably never had a more of these notes the hasty verdict that 
dUTicult task than his struggle to put The Northcliffc ‘ruined The Tames’ is lirnni- 
Timcs on its feet, for there was no question festly grotesque. The truth is that at a 
of the untrodden field and the free hand critical moment he was wholly responsible 
which he had enjoyed in the case of the for saving it from extinction; but it is also 
Daily Mail . To give no other example, true that his association with it had lusted 
the question of price was a constant long enough when he died and that 
anxiety to him, and it is significant of the another change of proprietorship was 
uncertainty of his views on this subject needed to add steadiness to vitality. 
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The European War transformed North- 
cliffc from the anxious newspaper pro¬ 
prietor, working in the background, into 
the public figure seeking the limelight or 
the stage. lie felt that he had been right 
about its imminence when others were 
wrong* and in December 1014, soon after 
its outbreak, a volume of quotations en¬ 
titled Scaremongerings from the Daily Mail 
set out, not unjustly, to belaud ‘ the paper 
that foretold the War’. He placed himself 
at the head of all the popular movements 
of the moment—the preposterous attack 
on Lord Haldane’s presence in Whitehall, 
the demand for the prompt dispatch of 
the Expeditionary Force, the clamour for 
more news from the Front. He also initi¬ 
ated and watched over the great fund for 
the sick and wounded which The Times 
raised, to the eventual total of nearly 
£17,000,000, and entrusted to the joint 
administration of the Red Cross Society 
and the Order of St. John of Jerusalem, 
In the spring of 1015 he shocked public 
opinion for the moment by his strong 
personal criticism of Lord Kitchener, 
whose appointment to the War Cilice he 
harl demanded, for supplying Hie army 
with inefficient and obsolete shells. A 
campaign for a Ministry of Munitions and 
for compulsory national service followed. 
The two successive coalition governments 
(of Mr. Asquith, May 1015, and of Mr. 
Lloyd George, December 1010) were wel¬ 
comed, and subsequently denounced, in 
turn. All these developments were due 
to public pressure in which Nor the l i fie, 
through his command of publicity, was 
able to play a more and more conspicuous 
prut, but which he caused to be attributed 
too exclusively to his own inllueiiee. 
Meanwhile he paid several visits to the 
armies in France and Italy—notably to 
Verdun during the great German attack 
of March 1010—busied himself as a special 
correspondent, and republished some of 
his dispatches in Al The. War (1010). 

In May 1017 Mr. Lloyd George, now 
flnnly established as prime minister, in¬ 
vited Northeliffe to undertake the direc¬ 
tion of the British war mission in the 
United States, and from June to Novem¬ 
ber lie was engaged in this ta.sk, devo¬ 
ting himself rather to the establishment 
of personal contacts than to the actual 
business of purchases and linancc, which 
already occupied a large and capable staff. 
He visited the Middle West during this 
period, went to Canada more than once, 
and found time to write a series of circular 
letters to his friends, which remain on 
mi 


record (unpublished) as an admirable first¬ 
hand account of the problems and per¬ 
sonalities that he encountered. On his 
return to England Northeliffe was created 
a viscount as a reward for his services. 
He was also at once offered the position 
of secretary of state for air—the prime 
minis ter was doubtless anxious to keep 
him occupied—and seized the opportunity 
to publish a letter (The Times y 10 Novem¬ 
ber 1017) in which he not only declined 
any oil ice in the government blit expressed 
the gravest dissatisfaction with the atti¬ 
tude of some of his prospective colleagues. 
In February 1918, however, lie accepted 
the direction of propaganda in enemy 
countries, an office which he could com¬ 
bine with his newspaper work; and this 
he retained, supervising intermittently the 
large organization at Crewe House, until 
the end of the War. 

The Armistice brought a new set of 
personal campaigns—an irrelevant attack 
in the Daily Mail on Lord Milner, then 
secretary of state l'or war; an embarrassing 
demand for the immediate demobilization 
of the vast armies still in the field; above 
nil, an insistent pursuit of the prime 
minister throughout the general election 
which followed. The policies and predic¬ 
tions to which Mr. Lloyd George—quite 
unnecessarily—committed himself at this 
time may be traced almost precisely to 
the daily vociferation of the ‘Northeliffe 
press 1 that the Ivaiscr should be brought 
to trial and that Germany should pay 
for the War. The breach between the two 
men was no longer to be bridged when 
Mr, Lloyd George finally declined to gratify 
Nor the l ii'fe’s ambition to be an official 
delegate to the Pence Conference at Ver¬ 
sailles; and their growing estrangement 
culminated in a sen thing indictmen t by 
the prime minister in the House of Com¬ 
mons on 16 April 1919. 

The exaggerated sense of his own in¬ 
fluence which grew on Northeliffe during 
the War was attributable partly, no doubt, 
to increasing ill-health. His throat began 
to trouble him again; in June 1911) he 
underwent a serious but success fill opera¬ 
tion for the removal of mi ndenoum; much 
of the rest of his life was spent abroad in 
search of a milder climate. But he con¬ 
tinued to throw himself into fresh cam¬ 
paigns in which a persistent anxiety to 
keep his name before the public was still 
combined with, though it tended to 
weaken, his support of causes which were 
essentially sound. Thus he tilted against 
waste and excessive public expenditure, 
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against the misunderstanding between 
capital and labour, and, in particular, 
against the futility of perpetuating the 
Irish quarrel. The backing of The Times 
was a potent influence in bringing about 
the Irish settlement of 1921. 

In May of that year North cliffe’s increas¬ 
ing obsession with the size of the organiza¬ 
tion under his control—the same obsession 
which had produced his elaborate Who's 
Who of the American Mission —led him 
to celebrate the twenty-fifth birthday of 
the Daily Mail by a luncheon at Olympia 
(the only building in London large 
enough for the purpose) given to 7,000 
members of the staffs of his various 
newspapers, The occasion is worth noting, 
not only for its magnitude, but for the 1 
spirit of the hour which permitted an 
admiring clergyman to offer a thanksgiving 
that ‘Thou hast endued thy servant Alfred 
with many singular and excellent gifts’ 
and to describe his host in prayer as 
‘guiding aright the destinies of this great 
Empire’. Nothing less, indeed, had by 
this time come to be Northcliffc’s own con¬ 
ception of his mission in life. Two months 
later he started on a long-projected tour 
of the world, and visited in turn Canada, 
New Zealand, Australia, the Philippines, 
Japan, China, Singapore, Siam, India, 
Egypt, and Palestine. The guest through¬ 
out of viceroys and governors, he attracted 
immense attention wherever he went, dis¬ 
played all his old interest in the various 
problems that he encountered, and proved 
himself, us on previous occasions, the ideal 
special correspondent in a scries of articles 
and circular letters which were collected 
by two of his brothers after his death 
under the title My Journey Hound the 
World (1922). No one better understood 
the knack of conveying to stay-at-homes 
the life and atmosphere of n foreign land 
or of impressing in picturesque language 
the vital importance of such manifest 
dangers as the great empty spaces of 
Australia and the cramped ambitions of 
Japan, the rising tide of nationalism in 
India, the conflict of races and religions 
in Palestine. 

North cliffe’s world tour was his last 
great effort. He was a sick man when lie 
reached Marseilles in February 1922 and, 
although lie appeared again in London at 
several public functions in his honour, and 
paid a brief private, visit to Germany 
(where he became convinced that his 
enemies had poisoned him), the next few 
months showed that liis powers were fail¬ 
ing rapidly. He died 14 August at 1 Carl¬ 


ton Gardens of infective endocarditis, and 
was accorded a funeral service in West¬ 
minster Abbey, for the restoration of which 
a large fund had recently been raised by 
The Times , before the interment at Finch¬ 
ley. On his death lvis title became extinct. 

The influence which Northed iffe exer¬ 
cised on his generation was profound; but 
it was of a totally different kind from that 
which towards the end of his life lie was 
apt to ascribe to himself, and which his 
biographers, taking their cue from him, 
recorded in the various memoirs which 
followed his death. Too much stress has 
been laid in nearly every published account 
of him on the public work which he under¬ 
took during the European War—the 
direction of propaganda in enemy coun¬ 
tries and of the British mission to the 
United States—and on the statesmanlike 
qualities which were held to have inspired 
his earlier distrust of German intentions 
and his support of Lord Roberts’s cam¬ 
paign for national service, or his later 
enthusiasm for a settlement in Ireland. 
There was never any question about his 
patriotism or about the wisdom of the 
main policies to which he gave his support. 
But it was neither us a statesman nor as a 
public administrator that he was primarily 
distinguished. The driving-power which 
he displayed in his own business was 
better adapted to dictatorship than to 
team-work. Given the same resources 
other men could have done the work in 
Washington and at Crewe House as well 
ns he. The public offices which he held 
were those in which he was the unques¬ 
tioned head of a body of subordinates, and 
lie prudently declined the offer which 
would have shackled him as one of a group 
of Cabinet ministers. Nor did his capacity 
for taking pains in consulting experts ever 
compensate altogether for that initial lack 
of education (which he often regretted) 
and of a grasp of first principles which is 
the foundation of statesmanship. In spite 
of all that has been written about it the 
period during which Northelill'e emerged 
from his newspapers (and attempted to 
play other parts in public affairs) was 
perhaps the least conspicuously successful 
of his life. He was passionately anxious 
to throw his whole weight both into the 
conduct of the War and into the discussion 
of the Peace; and yet he felt himself 
perpetually frustrated- The truth is that 
he never quite understood the rooted 
objection of his countrymen to the exer¬ 
cise of power without responsibility. There 
was no means of fitting the position of an 
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independent -proprietor of newspapers, which begun with Noethclilfc, reached 
w\\o naturally clung to the source of his tlieir climax artcr his death, 
strength, into the accepted scheme of Northcliffe’s portrait (a replica) hy 
government in England, or even into the P. A. dc Litszld hangs in the board-room 
national delegation to Versailles. Mr. of the ollicc of The Times . A cartoon by 
Lloyd George might perhaps have won ‘Spy’ appeared in Vanity Fair 1G May 
Ins continued support, instead of his bitter 1805. A posthumous bust by Lady Hi! ton 
enmity, if he had seen his way to include Young (Lady Kennel) laces Fleet Street 
him as nn official member in the peace from the churchyard of St. Dunstan’s in 
conference; but the violence of the fcucl the West. Lady Nor tliclilTc married, as her 
which followed was itself the measure of second husband, in 1028, Sir Robert 
the difliculty of combining a press nuto- Arundell Hudson [q.v.]. 
cracy with Cabinet cohesion. . [The Times, 15 August 1022; Max Pember- 

Norfchcliffe s real claim to fame is that ton, Norikcttffc: a Memoir > 1022; R. 

lie was a consummate journalist, who Maemiir Wilson, Lord Norihcliffe: A Study, 
changed the whole course of English jour- 1027; H. Hamilton Fyfc, Northcliffe , An 
jialism. He was endowed in a pre-eminent Intimate Biography, 1030 ; Torn Clarice, My 
decree with two of the journalist’s essen- Northcliffe Diary, 1031 ; private information; 
tial qualities—nn intense interest in every- Personal knowledge.] G. Dawson. 

thing that was happening in the world 

around him and an uncanny prescience of HARPER, Sm GEORGE MONTAGUE 
what was likely to attract the public next. (1805-1022), lieutenant-general, youngest 
That was the true secret of his success in son of Charles Harper, R.N.,physician and 
a profession which lie entered at a pecu- surgeon, by his wife, Emma, daughter of 
Early favourable moment. He owed some- John Skinner, of independent means, was 
thing of it to the American model, which born at his father’s home, Manor House, 
he studied incessantly, and particularly to Bathe as ton, Somerset, 11 January 1805, 
tiic methods of Joseph Pulitzer; but his After being educated at Bath College tuid 
impact on English journalism was due the Royal Military Academy, he entered 
mainly to his own qualities. lie woke it the Royal Engineers in July *1884. He was 
up and made it alive. He also made it promoted captain in 1892 arid appointed 
prosperous. The great fortune which he adjutant of the 2nd Yorkshire (West 
accumulated for himself and for others Riding) Royal Engineer Volunteers at 
was reflected throughout the newspaper Leeds. In 1808 he returned to Ids regi- 
world. The prizes of journalism were ment, and on the outbreak of the South 
multiplied a hundredfold. Salaries and African War in October J899 proceeded 
wages were raised to scales which were on active service to South Africa, He took 
unknown in Fleet Street before bis arrival, part in the operations in Natal which 
New f schemes for pensions, hospitals, and culminated in the relief of Ladysmith, 
homes of rest for journalists were pu t into being present at the action at Spion Kop 
effective operation. For the first time in February 1900. In the following sum- 
journalism took rank with the recognized mcr he was engaged in the Transvaal, but 
professions in the range of opportunities he there contracted enteric fever and was 
which it could offer to young men. The invalided home in October, when he was 
best and most enduring monument of rewarded with the D.S.O. lie passed into 
North cliff e’s life-work was Lire final demo- the Stull College and spent the year 1901 
lition of Grub Street. at Camberlcy, being promoted major in 

There was another side to the picture, April. On leaving the college he proceeded 
no doubt, in the vast amalgamations of directly to the mobilization branch of the 
newspaper interests and the dictatorial War Office, where he served until October 
hnbits of their proprietors, of which lie 190G. In recognition of his work, which 
set the example. It was a new ex peri- was mainly connected with imperial dc- 
cncc to the working journalist that some fence problems, he received a brevet 
legitimate difference of opinion with bis lieutenant-colonelcy in January 1907, and 
employers might mean his permanent at the same time was selected by Brigadier- 
exclusion from a whole series of allied General (later Field-Marshal Sir Henry) 
publications. Nor was it to tlie national Wilson [q.v.] ns an instructor at the 
advantage that a number of independent Staff College. In this position he proved 
newspapers, each with its individual point a popular and versatile teacher and 
of view, should be crushed out of existence made many friends. In July 1911 he was 
in the process. But these developments, again selected by Wilson, who had become 
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director of military operations at the War 
Office, to serve as his deputy-director. At 
the same time lie was promoted substan¬ 
tive colonel. 

On the outbreak of the European War 
Harper proceeded to France as general 
staff officer* first grade, for operations, on 
the army head-quarters stuff. After the 
first fighting at Ypres lie was advanced, 
in November 1014, to the temporary rank 
of brigadier-general, and in the following 
February given the command of the 17th 
infantry brigade. He was also created 
C.B. In his new position Harper did well, 
particularly at the minor action of Epi- 
nette (11-12 March). In September 1015 
he was promoted to the temporary rank 
of major-general, with command of the 
51st (Highland) division, Territorial Force, 
and lie was confirmed in this rank in 
January 1016. He soon proved a success¬ 
ful leader in battle ns well as a capable 
instructor of troops. Gifted with a cheer¬ 
ful, optimistic, placid temperament, caring 
only for the essentials of life and inspired 
with on oddly fatalistic outlook as to his 
own destiny, Harper quickly established 
a reputation for command, and his division 
the name of a hard-fighting formation. 
Ilis first opportunity came during the 
battle of the So mine, when the division 
was given the thankless task of capturing 
High Wood (20 July 1916). Although this 
attack ended in failure, Harper had learnt 
his lesson to good effect, Iot on la Novem¬ 
ber lus men carried Beaumont Hamel 
village in brilliant fashion. 

In April 1917 the 51st division took part 
in tlie battle of Arras: first, in the bitter 
fighting of 0-12 April; again on 23 April, 
when the Highlanders captured the ilL- 
famed chemical works at Itoeux; lastly, in 
the severe struggle of 12-13 May. The 
division then went into reserve and moved 
north. Then at the opening of the third 
battle of Ypres on 31 July, it distinguished 
itself by carrying the line of the Steenbeck 
brook. On 20 September it made con¬ 
siderable progress at Poclcapcllc and 
effectively repulsed the enemy’s counter 
attacks. Harper’s troops then moved 
southwards again and were engaged in the 
battle of Cnmbmi; on 21 November they 
advanced as far ns Bourlon Wood, by the 
village of Flesquiercs, but were then drawn 
out of action. The successes of the 51st 
division in the fighting of the previous two 
years may be ascribed largely to Harper’s 
cool leadership in action as well as to the 
methodical and reasoned manner in which 
lie invariably prepared his troops for the 


next operation in view. Early in March 
1918 I-Iarper was advanced to the com¬ 
mand of the IV Army Corps, of which the 
51st division formed part, being then pro* 
moted temporary lieutenant-general. 

Harper’s corps formed part of the Third 
Army, and bore the full weight of the great 
German onslaught of 21 March 1018 mid 
the following days. Though slowly beaten 
bade, the IV Corps fought stubbornly to 
the end, although Harper himself wag 
much shaken by the severe losses sustained 
by his old division. Nevertheless he re¬ 
covered himself and had the satisfaction 
of leading his corps throughout the closing 
stages of the War until the final German 
retreat; the corps particularly distin¬ 
guished itself in the fighting round Mirau- 
Jiiont, north of the river Ancre, in the 
following August. 

Harper continued to hold his command 
until after the Armistice, being created 
K.CJ3. at the close of the year 1018 and 
awarded the substantive rank of lieu¬ 
tenant-general in January 1919. In the 
following June lie was transferred from 
the IV Corps to the post of commander- 
in-chief, Southern command, at home. In 
that appointment he continued to do good 
work at Salisbury until he was killed in a 
motor-car accident in Dorsetshire 15 
December 1922. 

Harper married in 1803 the Hon. Ella 
Constance Jackson, second daughter of 
the first Baron Allcrton [q.v.]. They had 
no children. Harper is commemorated by 
a relief portrait in bronze in the north 
aisle of Salisbury Cathedral. 

[The Times, 10 December 1022 ; Army lists; 
F. W. Bewslicr, History of the 61st (Highland) 
Division, 1921; personal knowledge.] 

H. im Watte villg, 

HARRIS, FREDERICK LEVERTON 
(1864-1026), politician and nrt collector, 
the eldest son of Frederick William Harris, 
of Norwood, by bis wife, Elizabeth Rachel, 
daughter of Peter Maclcod Wylie, was 
born at Norwood 17 December 1864. He 
came of Quaker stock. At the age of 
twelve he went to Winchester, and at 
seventeen to Gonville and Cains College, 
Cambridge, where he gained a second 
class in the natural science tripos in 
1884, He then joined his father’s firm, 
Harris & Dixon, ship-owners in London 
for the past hundred years. Two years 
later he married Gertrude, daughter of 
John G, Richardson, of Moyallon, co, 
Down, and Bessbrook, co. Armagh; they 
lmd no children. 
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f7TT900 Levcrton Harris entered par¬ 
liament as conservative member for Tyne¬ 
mouth, and held the seat for six years. He 
next snfc for Stepney as a unionist from 
1007 to 1911, and after that for East 
Worcestershire from 1914 to 1918. He was 
a member of the tariff commission, a body 
which met in 1004 at the invitation of 
Joseph Chamberlain [q.v.] to consider the 
principles on which a tariff should be 
based, and of the London county council 
from 1907 to 1910. But the subject which 
engaged his liveliest interest was the 
Declaration of London (1909), a proposal 
to limit the right of search at sea of 
neutral vessels carrying contraband; and 
it was in great measure owing to bis fore¬ 
sight and the energy of his opposition that 
the bill which embodied this document 
was defeated in 1910. 

Thus, when the European War began, 
Levcrton Harris’s path was marked out 
for him; and he was destined to play 
an important part, aided as he was by 
the insight and imaginative drive of the 
artistic temp era merit, in devising and 
directing the policy which led to the suc¬ 
cessful blockade of Germany. Early in 
August 1914 he joined the trade division 
of the Admiralty with the honorary rank 
of lieutenant, R.N.VJL He was made 
adviser in commerce and promoted com¬ 
mander in February 1915, and in 1919 
was sworn of the Privy Council. In June 
of that year he was placed in control of 
the Restriction of Enemy Supplies Depart¬ 
ment under the Foreign Office; and from 
December 1916 to January 1910 lie waw 
undcr-secrctary to the Ministry of Block¬ 
ade. He was active in promoting measures 
for diverting supplies of cotton from Ger¬ 
many before it had been declared contra¬ 
band, and for stopping her imports of 
copper and meat. After visiting Norway 
in July 1910 and meeting in congress the 
leading fish exporters, he succeeded in 
obtaining for England 85 per cent, of all 
the fish and Ash-oil landed on Norwegian 
shores. The American ambassador of that 
time wrote of Levcrton Harris ns follows: 
‘The man who really makes the blockade, 
lives around the corner (you never heard 
of him, a man named Harris . . .). He and 
Lloyd George arc the two most energetic 
men that I know of in this- kingdom. . . . 
This gentle, resolute, quiet man sits guar¬ 
dian at all the gates of Germany 5 {Life and 
Letters of Walter Ilines Page, vol. iii, p. 
311), In 1019 Levcrton Harris succeeded 
Lord Robert Cecil as chairman of the 
economic council in Paris; he was made 


an officer of the legion of honour (France), 
and of the order of SS. Maurice and Lazarus 
(Italy), and was confirmed in the wink of 
honorary captain, R.N.V.R., for the Tyne 
division. lie then retired from political life. 

So much for Levcrton Harris’s public 
career. There was, however, another side 
to his activities, for lie was one of the most 
discerning art connoisseurs of his time. 
During his business career he had already 
amassed a considerable fortune, niul on 
his succession in 1900, by bequest from 
his uncle, James L. Wylie, to Camilla 
Lacey, the home of Fanny Burney, lie 
continued the collection of antiques which 
his uncle had begun, and also made a 
‘grangerized’ life of Fanny Burney, many 
of whose possessions and manuscripts had 
been sold with the house when his uncle 
purchased it in the ’sixties. The great bulk 
of his collection, including the Fanny 
Burney engravings, was burnt in 1919, 
but with astounding perseverance he at 
once set about reconstituting the gran¬ 
gerized Fanny Burney (subsequently be¬ 
queathed by him to the National Portrait 
Gallery), and forming another collection 
of antiques, which at his death enriched 
throng]i his bequest the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, the National Portrait 
Gallery, the British Museum, and the 
Fit/.william Museum at Cambridge. Ilis 
collection of majolica, which he left to 
the Fit/.william Museum, together with 
£10,000, illustrates with singular complete¬ 
ness the whole development of Italian 
majolica and maintains a very high stan¬ 
dard of artistic excellence. 

Levcrton Harris was elected honorary 
secretary of the Contemporary Art Society 
in 1923, holding this post until his death, 
and he served on the sites committee of 
the Oil ice of Works from 1022 to 1024. 
During the last six years of his life, by a 
surprising development, lie became a 
painter. He studied at the Slade School, 
and in 1920 he held an exhibition of bis 
work at the Goupii Gallery. He had 
already achieved a distinct personal style 
by the time of li is death, which took place 
in London, from angina pectoris, 14 
November 1925. 

Levcrton Harris was an attractive, 
eager, accomplished man ; quick of intel¬ 
lect, sk died in negolki I ion, he bad a burning 
patriotism and an immense zest for life. 

A cartoon of Levcrton Harris by ‘Spy’ 
appear ed in Vanity Pair 30 Decern b cr 1909. 

[Manchester Guardian, 17 November 1020; 
T, Borenius, The Levcrton Harris Collection 3 

H. S. Ede. 
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IIAimiSON, FREDERIC (1831-1023), | also by its claim to a monopoly of syin- 
author and positivist, was born at IT patliy with classes less fortunate than 
Boston Square, London, 18 October 1881, those to which they themselves belonged, 
the eldest son of Frederick Harrison, of Harrison, under the influence of John 
Thrcadneedle Street, by his wife, Jane, Stuart Mill, George Grote, Thomas Arnold 
only daughter of Alexander Brice, of Bel- of Rugby, and others, became a liberal, 
fast. His father, a prosperous London and remained one long after the outlook 
merchant who enme of Leicestershire of both the great political parties had 
yeoman stock, went to live, shortly after altered out of all recognition, 
his son’s birth, at Muswcll Hill, and It was also at Oxford that Harrison was 
afterwards moved to Oxford Square, Pad- first attracted by the doctrines of positi- 
dtngton, and then to Lancaster Gate, vism, as enunciated by Auguste Comte 
His country house was Sutton Place, (1798-1857). This was chielly due to the 
Guildford. It was of Sutton Place that influence of a fellow and tutor of Wadham, 
his son wrote a description in his Annals Richard Congreve [q.v.], who is generally 
of an old Manor House (1S93). regarded as the founder of positivism in 

At the age of eleven (1842) Harrison England. Comte’s teaching, centred as it 
went to King’s College School, London, was upon the phenomena of human life, 
and when lie left in 1849 he had risen to fell in with the views of those who were 
be second in the school. Among his school- dissatisfied with social conditions, and 
fellows was Henry Parry Liddon, with nnxious to promote reforms, Harrison, 
whom, although their paths in life fob like a few others, eventually accepted 
lowed widely different lines, lie main- positivism as a religion and as a substi- 
tained a friendship, and for whom he had tute for belief in the supernatural. It was 
a strong regard. Harrison won a scholar- defined ns a 1 reorganization of Hie, at once 
ship at Wadhain College, Oxford, in 1848 intellectual, moral, and social, by faith in 
and went up to the university in the our common humanity *. There was n 
autumn of the following year. In 1852 he meeting-house in Chapel Street, London, 
obtained a second class in the first exaini- where services were held and addresses 
nation ever held for classical honour given. Differences arose in 1878, when 
moderations, and in 1853 a first class in Congreve’s claim to be head of the Positi- 
the final school of Uterae humaniorcs and a vist community was contested by a section 
fourth class in that of law and history. In who supported the authority of Pierre 
1654 he was elected a fellow of his college. Lafiltte, Comte’s literary executor. Among 
He held his fellowship for two years, and those who refused to follow Congreve was 
his active connexion with Oxford ended in Harrison, now considered one of the lenders 
185(1. He was called to the bar by Lin- of the movement. They opened Newton 
coin’s Inn in 1858 and followed the pro- I-Inll, Fetter Lane, us a place of meeting in 
fession of the law, according to his own 1S81 and founded the Positivist Review 
statement, for sonic fifteen years with in 1893, 

little zest and with no ambition. Under the auspices of Harrison, who was 

Harrison considered his seven years president of the English Positivist Com- 
(1849-1850) at Oxford as the formative mittce from 1880 to 1905, the positivist 
period of his life and of his opinions. He society led an active religious life, but in 
went there, as he snys In an nutobiographi- his later years the stress which came to be 
cal note written long afterwards, as some- laid upon the sacerdotal side of positivism 
thing of a neo-catholic, and took the to some extent alienated his sympathy. It 
Sacrament with a leaning towards belief cannot be said that at the end of his life 
in Tran substantiation. He found the these questions possessed much general 
dominant type of thought presented to interest. The Rcviezo came to an end about 
him at Oxford positive rather than catho- the time that he died, and a few years later 
lie, and liberalism in the ascendant, llis hardly nny trace of the movement re- 
religious beliefs were unsettled, and it was itmined. As a religion positivism never 
not until some time later that he found a met with wide acceptance, while as a 
new faith to satisfy him in the Comtist system of social ethics its part had been 
doctrine of positivism. In politics he was played. The daring theories of its early 
attracted by the tenets of the liberal party, days were the commonplaces of twenticth- 
Thosc were days when liberalism made a century politics, and the practical effect 
strong appeal to ardent and active-minded given to many of them had created new 
young men, not only by its claim to a problems to deal with which other organi- 
monopoly of political enlightenment, but zations were required. 
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Iluencacl the life and thought in Early Victorian Li leva lure (1805). He 
of his time, less by his activity as a mis- edited in 1302 The Ncm Calendar of Great 
siomu-y of positivism, than by his vigour Men , biographies of the 538 worthies of 
ns a man of practical purpose. The eager- all ages included in the positivist calendar 
ness, or vehemence, of bis political and of Comte, and contributed largely to its 
social sympathies impressed persons who pages. During the European War, in 
neither professed nor knew anything about which lie lost one of his sons, l-Iarrison 
Ins positivist faith. He influenced by published The German Peril (1015). He 
example, and not by precept only, for he had long regarded German imperialism as 
worked industriously to give what nssis- a menace to England and to civilisation, 
taiice he could in applying the principles and much of this hook was a repetition of 
which he preached. His outside interests liis earlier warnings. He was strongly 
were many, aud lie was never able either to opposed to the Allies making any terms 
wive up religion or philosophy for polities, with the HohcnzoUcrns, or with any other 
or to drop politics for the sake of books, rilling house in Germany. 

He was always anxious to study move- Up to 1001 most of Harrison’s literary 
incuts on the spot, For some years he work had consisted of historical, political, 
taught at the Working Men’s College in or critical studies. In that year, yield big 
Great Ormond Street in the company of to what lie termed a senile weakness, he 
Frederick Denison Maurice [q .v,] and Tom brought out a romance entitled Theophano: 
Hughes [q.v.)» He also served on the the Crusade of the Tenth Century . He had 
royal commission on Trades Unions (1807- given prolonged study to Byzantine his- 
1860), and was secretary of the royal com- tory and its influence on the modern world, 
mission for digesting the law (1800-1370). choosing this as the subject of his Rede 
In I860 he was appointed examiner in lecture at Cambridge in 1900. This book, 
jurisprudence, Roman law, and constitu- which is one of Karri son’s most important 
tional history for the Council of Legal works, Is described by its author as a 
Education, a post which he held for some romantic monograph. His aim was to 
years. From 1877 to 1889 he was professor paint a general picture of the South and 
of jurisprudence, constitutional and inter- East of Europe in the tenth century, and 
national law for the Council of Legal Eclu- of the relations of that part of Christen- 
catiDJi. Wien the first London county dom with the advancing power of Islam, 
council, of which Lord Rosebery was the Harrison’s special knowledge of the sub¬ 
chairman, was formed in 1888, Harrison jeet gives to this romance a considerable 
was nominated as one of the aldermen in value, and, although as a story it may be 
the following year. His one attempt to thought over-long in places, the pcrspcc- 
enter parliament was his unsuccessful tivc of history is carefully preserved. He 
candidature for London University as a followed this book up with the publication 
supporter of Home Rule at the general in 190G of Niccphonts, a Tragedy, written 
election of 1886. in blank verse which is stately without 

Harrison travelled much and was a elaboration. The characters in the tragedy 
prolific writer on historical and literary are taken from Theophano. 
subjects. He acted as the special cone- Until liis marriage in 1870 ITarrison 
spondent of The Times in France during lived with his parents, and for thirty years 
the constitutional crisis which preceded after his marriage lie continued to live in 
the fall of Marshal MacMahon in 1877. London, during the greater part of the 
For a long time he refused to describe time in Westbournc Terrace, Paddington, 
himself as a man of letters, but as he He left London in 1902 and lived at Elm 
grew older his literary activity increased, Hill,IIawkhurst,Kent, until 1012, when he 
especially in fields where there was less went to live at Hath, a city which attracted 
scope for controversy and more for the him by the charm of its eighteenth-century 
use of liis well-stored mind and remark- architecture and associations. His house 
able memory. He contributed Cromiccll was No. 10 in the Royal Crescent, a block 
(1888) and Chatham (1005) to the popular of buildings which is one of the chief benu- 
scries of ‘Twelve English Statesmen’; ties of Hath. He maintained remarkable 
published a biography of William the vitality to the end of his life, writing, 
Silent (1897); and wrote a short life of reading, and talking with the energy and 
Raskin (1902) for the ‘English Men of eagerness of a much younger man. His 
Letters’ series, He made many studies appreciation of Hath was reciprocated and 
and criticisms of liis own contemporaries, in November 1021 the honorary freedom 
aud collected them in a volume of Studies of the city was conferred upon iiiin. 
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Ilarrisonwasanmnof masculine temper When she won a scholarship on the 
and powerful intellect. He was a student results of the Cambridge higher local 
of many literatures, much-travelled, and examination, Miss Harrison’s father con- 
widely rend. As a writer, he was described sen ted to her becoming a student at 
by Lord Morley as n muster of language, Cambridge. At Ncwnham College from 
his style, although not wholly free from October 1874 to June 1870 she was the 
excess, being direct and plain. He de- centre of a group of friends which included 
lighted in controversy and championed Mary Palcy (afterwards Mrs. Alfred Mar* 
many generous causes. The conviction shall), Margaret Merrilield (afterwards Mrs. 
that his own view was the right one lent A. W- Verrall), Ellen Crofts (afterwards 
emphasis to the exposition of his case. Mrs. Francis Darwin), nnd Alice Lloyd 
Harrison was Rede lecturer at Cam- (afterwards Mrs.Dew-Smith), Henry Sidg- 
bridge (1900), Washington lecturer nt wick persuaded her to read classics rather 
Chicago (1901), Herbert Spencer lecturer than moral sciences. After being placed 
at Oxford (1005), and a vice-president of in the second class of the classical tripos 
the Royal Historical Society and of tlic in 1879, she settled in London in order 
London Library. He received honorary to study archaeology under Sir Charles 
degrees from the universities of Oxford, Newton at the British Museum. Among 
Cambridge, and Aberdeen, and in 1809 scholars who, then and later, shared in 
was elected an honorary fellow of his old her work and enjoyed her vivid friendship 
college, Wadliam. were Dr. and Mrs. Verrall, S. II. Butcher, 

Harrison married in 1870 his cousin, Mr. D. S. MacColl, and Professor Gilbert 
Ethel (died 1910), only daughter of Wil- Murray. 

limn Harrison, of Craven Hill Gardens, In London (1680-1808) Miss Harrison 
London, and had four sons and one claugli- lectured on Greek art in the galleries of the 
ter. He died at his house in Bath 14 British Museum and even at boys’schools, 
January 1923, in his ninety-second year, an adventure which some Victorians 

[The Times, 15 January 1023; Frederic « UH, « ht r f tllcr bold. Three visits to 
Harrison, Autobiographic Memoirs, 10] 1; Greece and a study of the topography of 
Austin Harrison, Frederic Harrison: Thoughts Athens under Dr. Wilhelm Dorpfeld in- 
and Memories, 1925; private information.! spired the most substantial of her writings 
A. Cochrane. in this period, .The Mythology arid Monu¬ 
ments of Ancient Athens (1890), a com- 
HAPRISON, JANE ELLEN (1850- mentnry on Pnusanias, Book I, with a 
11)28), classical scholar, born at Lotting- translation by Mrs. Verrall. Before leaving 
ham, Yorkshire, 9 September 18£50, was London she had won recognition as a 
the third daughter of Charles Harrison, scholar of the first rank. The universities 
timber merchant, by his first wife, Eliza- of Aberdeen and Durham gave her lionof- 
beth Hawksley, daughter of Thomas Ncl- ary degrees, nnd the Berlin Classical 
son, of Limber Grange, Lincolnshire. Archaeological Institute made her a coitc- 
Shortly after her birth, her mother, ‘a sponding member in 189(5. 
silent woman of singular gentleness and In 1896 Miss Harrison returned to Cam- 
serenity’, died; and her father entrusted bridge ns lecturer in classical archaeology 
her education to n succession of gover- at Ncwnham College, which remained her 
nesses. Only one of these proved willing home until 1922. A lecture was, both to 
to indulge Jane Harrison’s passion for her and to her audience, a dramatic event, 
languages by learning with her to read Once she enlisted two friends to swing bull- 
Gernaan, Latin, the Greek Testament, nnd roarers at the back of the darkened Iccturc- 
evcn a little Hebrew. Another of her room in order that the audience might 
governesses, a conscientious and fervently learn from the 1 awe-inspiring and truly 
religious woman, became her stepmother, religious’ sound wluit Aeschylus meant by 
An old-fashioned and strict upbringing at ‘bull-voices roaring from somewhere out 
Scalby in Yorkshire and Hendrc Mynach of the unseen’. A pupil hns recorded that, 
in North Wales was broken off when her as a teacher, ‘she never sought or desired 
stepmother sent her to be ‘finished’ nt influence; indeed, she regarded a con- 
CheVtenham College, then (1808-1870) sciously exerted influence as an insult to 
under the rule of Miss Dorothea Beale, personality. And since she had no sense 
Thanks chiefly to her own unshakeable of age she felt no special responsibility to 
resolution to learn what she wanted to youth. She treated everybody alike, and 
learn, she obtained honours in the London talked perfectly freely on all subjects. 
University examination for women in 1870. The influence which she did exert, if it 
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— limited by such a term, was of to Newnham (1017) and lectured on Riis- 
coiu'sc oil the more profound because it sian until, at the age of sc vent} 7 -two, she 
s so subtle and nnscl (conscious. 1 She dispersed her classical library and (Inally 
was never happier than when teaching left Cambridge for Paris and London ‘to 
the rudiments of Greek or other languages see things’, as she wrote, ‘more freely 
to becrintiers, whose co-operation she easily and more widely \ 

won by het infectious enthusiasm. Miss Harrison took life as a series of 

Miss Harrison’s two most important adventures; and, although belonging to 
books were published between the opening the first generation of women who, in 
of the twentieth century and the outbreak vindicating tlieir claim to the highest 
of the European War. The Prolegomena education, were tempted to imitate the 
io the Study of Greek Religion (1003) marked masculine approach to learning, she 
the end of her tenure (1900-1908) of a worked, as she lived, with a passion that 
research fellowship Eit Ncwnliam, n posi- was distinctively feminine. In her last 
tion which she was the first to occupy, years a young novelist, Miss Hope Mirrlecs, 
Following a principle already illustrated in gave her the devotion of an adopted 
Mythology and Monuments and funda- daughter. She died in London 5 April 
mental to all her work, that myths to a 1928. A portrait by Augustus John (1909) 
large extent took tlicir rise ‘not in poetic is at Newnham College, 
imagination but in primitive, often savage, [Jane Harrison, Reminiscences of a Student*a 

and, I think, always 'practical ritual , she Life, 11)25; Newnham College Loiter , January 
concentrated attention on the older i£)20; J. L. Myres, Jane IJarrison Memorial 
Chthonic ritual of the aversion and purga- Lecture , 1088; personal knowledge.] 
tion of evii, underlying the Olympian rites F. M. ConNVonn. 

whose formula is do ul dcs t and on Orphism 

as a spiritual mysticism developed out of HASTINGS, JAMES (1852-1022), edi- 
primitive ceremonies of purification. In tor and divine, was born at Huntly, Aber- 
1907, when a new edition of the Prole go- deenshire, 20 March 1852, the second son 
mena was called for, she felt the need to and fifth child of James Hastings, miller, 
reconsider her attitude to religion in the of the Mill of Iluntly, by his wife, Hope 
light of two ideas due respectively to IIoss. lie was educated at the public school 
Henri Bergson and Emile Duvldicim: at Huntly, Old Aberdeen grammar school, 
‘first, that the mystery-god and the Aberdeen University (where he graduated 
Olympians express respectively, the one M.A. in 187G and of which he received the 
rfunte, life, and the other the action of honorary degree of D.D. in 1807), and the 
conscious intelligence which reflects on Free Church Divinity College, Aberdeen, 
and analyses life; mid secondly that, In 1884 he wag ordained and became 
among primitive peoples, religion reflects pastor of Kinneff Free church, ICincar- 
colleclive feeling and collective thinking.’ dineshire. At Kinneff Hastings early gave 
The results of this re-examination were evidence of those qualities which made 
given in Themis t a Study of the Socird him an eminently suitable recipient, in 
Origins of Greek Religion (1012). In the 1919, of the Dyke Acland medal, which is 
preface to the second edition of this work awarded biennially to a distinguished 
(1927) Miss Harrison was able to claim scholar whose work is especially directed 
that most of her old heresies, condemned to the popularization of exact knowledge 
os rash by her contemporaries, were now of the Bible. Here, in face of difficulties 
ncccpted as commonplaces by a younger which would have deterred most men, lie 
school of anthropologists. founded in 1889 a monthly magazine, T he 

In the same preface Miss Harrison Repository Times, editing it continuously 
wrote: ‘Between the two editions lies the and writing much of it himself from 1889 
Great War, which shattered much of aca- until his death. In 1898, within a year of 
demic tradition, scattered my lcllovv- his moving (1897) to Willison church, Dun- 
workers alt over Europe to be killed or dee, appeared volume i of his Dictionary 
drilled, and drove me, for I arn no Archi- of the Bible; in 1902 the fourth volume 
modes, to fly from Greece and seek sane- was published, an extra volume complct- 
hmry in other languages and civilizations ing the work in Hastings, who was 

—Russian, Oriental, and, finally, Senndi- incapable of neglecting any duties which 
navifin—bringing with them no bitter tang lie had undertaken, found the demands of 
of remembrance. For nearly ten years I a city charge too exacting, and in 1001 
never opened a Greek book.’ After study- accepted a call to the United Free church, 
ing Russian in Paris (1915) she came back St. Cyrus, Kincardineshire, a country 
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parish, wIictc lie remained until he retired 
from x^astoral work to Aberdeen in 1911, 
No year found Hastings without some 
large enterprise in train. In addition to 
numerous series of expository publications 
he published a Dictionary of Christ and the 
Gospels (2 volumes, 1906-7), a single¬ 
volume Dictionary of the Bible , an entirely 
new compilation (1908), a Dictionary of 
the Apostolic Church (vol. i, 1915, vol. ii, 
1918), and the work by which his name 
will probably be remembered longest— 
the Encyclopaedia of Bcligion and Ethics, 
the twelve volumes of which (1908-1921) 
he saw completed, and the index volume 
of which he had planned. 

Hastings’s lively Christian faith and 
love of learning, his discernment, his rare 
skill in planning large works of reference, 
his eye for the right contributor of what¬ 
ever nationality or ‘confession’, his 
scholarly accuracy which quickly con¬ 
victed g careless writer, his unhurried 
energy, his firmness mid courtesy—these 
qualities equipped him for liis life’s unique 
achievement in the promotion of religious 
knowledge. He was a notable preacher, 
simple and direct, and an eager worker for 
social welfare. Puritan in temper, he was 
of catholic tastes in literature, happy in 
the possession of a private library which 
can have had few rivals in Scotland. 
Gaines he played keenly, and test matches 
drew him south of the Border, 

Hastings died at Aberdeen 15 October 
1922. At his bedside were the revised 
proofs of the November number of The 
Expository Times. He married in 1884 
Ann Wilson, daughter of Alexander For¬ 
syth, of Elgin, by whom he had a son and 
a daughter. The Expository Times con¬ 
tinued to be published under the joint 
editorship of liis children. 

[Aberdeen Free Press, 28 June 1018 and 10 
October 1022; Aberdeen Daily Journal , 10 
October 1022; Elgin Courant and Courier , 
20 October 1922 ; Glasgow Ilcmhi, 17 October 
1022 ; British Weekly, 19 October 1922; 
Expository Times , December 1022; private 
information.) E. R. Micklem. 

HAWTREY, Sin CHARLES HENRY 
(1858-1928), actor, the fifth son and eighth 
of the ten children of the Rev. John Wil¬ 
liam Hawtrey, by his first wife, Frances 
Mary Anne, daughter of Lieutenant- 
Colonel George Procter, historical writer 
and superin tendent of studies at the Royal 
Military College, Sandhurst, was horn at 
Eton 21 December 1858. His father, a 
first cousin once removed of Edward 


Craven Hawtrey [q.v.J, provost of Eton 
was then a house master at Eton, the 
lower school of which Charles Hawtrey 
entered at eight years old. In 1869 his 
father left Eton and founded St. Michael’s 
School, Aldin House, Slough; and there 
Hawtrey was educated until he returned 
to Eton in 1872. In 1873 he left Eton for 
Rugby, where he played cricket for the 
school. Intended for the army, he went in 
1375 to a crammer’s in London, but he 
abandoned the intention, and from 1870 
to 1879 was a private tutor. In February 
1881 lie matriculated at Pembroke College, 
Oxford, but in November following his 
name was taken off the books, since in 
October he had gone on the stage. 

Hawtrey made his first appearance 
under the name of Charles Bankcs at the 
Prince of Wales’s Theatre, London, in the 
part of Edward Lang ton in The Colonel by 
(Sir) Francis Cowley Burn and [q.v.], With 
his brother William, who had also gone on 
the stage (as did another brother, George), 

, Hawtrey took a company on tour in the 
spring of 1888; but he had been a pro¬ 
fessional actor for less than two years 
when he came upon the play which began 
his very successful career in farce and 
comedy. This was an English version of 
a German farce, Der Bibliothckar, by 
Gustav von Moser. Rc-written by Haw- 
trey, who entitled it The Private Secretary 
and later revised it, the play was first 
staged at the Prince’s Theatre on 29 
March 1884, and transferred on 19 May 
1884 to the Globe Theatre, where W. S. 
Penley succeeded (Sir) Herbert Becrhohm 
Tree in the title-part, and Hawtrey, under 
his own name, took the part of Douglas 
Cattcrmolc, The play ran for two years, 
and Hawtrey claimed that lie inaugurated 
the ‘queue’ for pit and gallery in order to 
control the crowds which came to see it. 

Thereafter for nearly forty years Ilaw* 
trey worked hard at his profession, lie 
managed the Globe Theatre till the au¬ 
tumn of 1887; then the Comedy Theatre 
till the beginning of 1898 and again from 
April 1896 to April 1898. At one time and 
another he managed sixteen other London 
theatres and produced about one hundred 
plays. Of these the most memorable by 
reason of their success and of liis per¬ 
formances in them, were two more adapta¬ 
tions from von Moser, The Pickpocket by 
George Hawtrey, and The Arabian Nights 
by Sydney Grundy; Jane by Harry 
Nichoils and William Lcstocq ; One Sum¬ 
mer's Day by IT. V. Esmond; Lord and 
Lady Algy by R. C. Carton; A Message 
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from Mars by Richard Gantliony; The 
Man from Blankleifs by ‘F. Anstcy’; 
Dear Old Charlie by C. H. Brookfield; 
Jack Straw by W. S. Maugham; The Little 
])amzcl by Monckton IIofTc; General John 
llcuan by ‘George Birmingham’, and 
Ambrose Applcjohn's Adventure by W. 
Ilackett. 

Hawtrey was a good producer of plays 
find teacher of acting- In staging farce 
and light comedy lie showed a mastery of 
f mc shades and the polish which belonged 
to the school of the Bancrofts and W. S.; 
Gilbert; but now fliul then he proved him¬ 
self efficient in producing more serious 
drama. As actor, he had the wit to make 
his greatest strength out of what had been 
the banc of his youth, his immobility of 
face. He learned so to charge that im¬ 
mobility with expression that he excelled 
in the characters of liars, selfish men, and 
erring husbands, in which imperturbability 
was necessary, and any break in it came 
with great effect. Belter than any of his 
contemporaries he achieved by art an air 
of being entirely natural. He seldom 
attempted the pathetic; but in One Sum - 
mcr's Day lie showed tlmt his method was 
capable of giving a signal moment of it. 

In 1001 and in 1903 to 1004 Hawtrey 
paid professional visits to the United 
States. He was knighted in 1922. He was 
twice married: first, in 1880 to Madeline 
Harriet, daughter of Thomas SlicrifJ'e, of 
Henstend Hall, Suffolk, who divorced him 
in 1893 and died in 1905; and secondly, 
in 1010 to Katherine Elsie, daughter of 
the Rev. William Robinson Clarke, and 
widow of the Hon. Albert Henry Pctrc, 
son of William Henry Francis, eleventh 
Baron Petrc. He had no children by ei ther 
marriage. He died in London 30 July 
1923. 

Off the stage and on, Hawtrey was a 
charming man, and had many friends of 
both sexes. He was n good cricketer and 
golfer; but the chief interest of his life (an 
interest shared by his father) was horsc- 
raciag. He began betting when nt Eton; 
in 1885 lie won £14,000 on a single race, 
and in 1885 and 1880 lie had horses of his 
own in training. 

[The Times, 31 July 1923 ; Charles Hawtrey, 
The Truth at Last, 1924; Florence Moleswoiih 
llawLrcy, The History of the Ilawtrey Family, 
1003; IF/jo’s Who in the Theatre , 1912.] 

II. II. Chile. 

HEADLAM-MORLEY, Sm JAMES 
WYCLIFFE (1803-1020), political histor¬ 
ian, was horn at Whorlton, near Barnard 


Castle, Durham, 24 December 1863. lie 
was the second son of the Rev. Arthur 
William I-Ieadlam, successively vicar of 
Whorlton, vicar of St. Oswald’s, Durham, 
and rector of Gainford, honorary canon of 
Durham Cathedral, by his wife, Agnes 
Sarah, daughter of James Fa veil, of Nor¬ 
manton, Yorkshire. He was nephew of 
Thomas Emerson Hcadlam, judge advo¬ 
cate-general [q.v.], and cousin of Walter 
George I-Ieadlam, scholar and poet [q.v.]. 
His elder brother, Arthur Cayley Head- 
Inm, became bishop of Gloucester in 1928. 
In 19IS James Hcadlam assumed by royal 
licence the additional surname (and arms) 
of Morlcy, on inheriting the property of 
the last member of the West Riding family 
from which he was descended through the 
wife of his paternal grandfather. 

Hcadlam was educated at Eton, where 
he was a King’s scholar, and at King’s 
College, Cambridge. He was placed in the 
first class of both parts of the classical 
tripos (1885 and 1887), and elected a fel¬ 
low of his college in 1890, a position which 
he held until 1809. The dissertation on 
which he obtained his fellowship was 
‘Election by Lot at Athens’, which had 
gained the Prince Consort prize at Cam¬ 
bridge in 1890 and was published in 1891 
(reissued in 1933). 

Hcadlam had meanwhile visited Ger¬ 
many, first staying in families in order to 
learn German, and then studying at the 
university of Berlin under Treitschke and 
Hans Deibriick. During this period he 
first met (about Christmas 1887) the lady 
whom he married in 1893, Elisabeth (Else), 
youngest child of Augus t Somitng, doctor 
of medicine, of Lunching, then resident at 
Dresden, They had a son and a daughter. 

Both before and after gaining his fellow¬ 
ship, Headlatn was engaged in writing, 
teaching, and lecturing, gradually turning 
from classical to historical studies. From 
1894 to I BOO he was professor of Greek and 
ancient history at Queen’s Col lege, Lon¬ 
don. He served as an honorary assistant 
commissioner on the royal commission on 
secondary education which sat from March 
1894. to August 1895 under the presidency 
of (Viscount) Bryce [q.v.]. The commis¬ 
sion had as result the Board of Education 
Act of 1899 and the Education Act of 
1902. From 1902 until the European War 
Hcadlam was n stall inspector of secondary 
schools for the Board of Education. 

Before the European War I-Ieadlam 
had become known as an expert on Ger¬ 
man his Lory. He had published in 1890 
Bismarck and the German Empire in the 
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‘Heroes of the Nations’ scries, and col¬ 
laborated in 1914 with W. Alison Phillips 
and A. W. Holland in A Short History of 
Germany and her Colonies. A few days 
after the outbreak of the War in August 
1914, the prime minister, Mr. Asquith, 
sent for Charles F. G. Mastcrmnn [q.v.] and 
instructed him to get together Hie nucleus 
of a propaganda organization, as it was 
already clear that the cnciuy was going to 
make full use of this weapon. Asa result, 
the propaganda department at Wellington 
House came into existence. The secretary 
of Mastcrmau’s committee, Sir Claud 
Schuster, at once sent for Hcacllain and 
asked for his help; and on the first day lie 
entered the new office Headlam began to 
write his book The History of Twelve Bays 
(1915), which may be considered as the I 
foundation of his future work and reputa-1 
tion. This is a close and detailed study, 
based on the diplomatic correspondence, 
of the political situation in Europe at the 
outbreak of the War, and remained by far 
the most valuable contribution to the his¬ 
tory of that short and agitated period 
until the fuller publication of the records 
which became possible after the War was 
over. 

For the next three years Headlnin re¬ 
mained as the adviser on all historical 
matters to Wellington House, publishing 
several controversial books and pamphlets 
on subjects connected with the origins of 
tlie War. Tic served as assistant director, 
under Lord Edward Glcichcn, of the politi¬ 
cal intelligence bureau in the Department 
of Information 1017-1918, and when 
British governmental propaganda was 
transferred to a separate ministry under 
Lord Beavcrbrook in the latter year, 
Headlam went to the Foreign Office, 
becoming assistant director of a newly 
formed political intelligence department 
of the Office, where his services were found 
of the highest value. 

In 1919 Ileadlnm-Morley (as he had 
now become) went to the Peace Conference 
at Paris as a member of the political sec¬ 
tion of the British delegation, where he 
served on several of the more important 
committees, dealing with Belgian and 
Danish problems, Danzig, the Saar Valley, 
Alsace-Lorraine, ‘Minorities’, and the 
Eastern frontiers of Germany. 

On his return to England in 1920, 
Headlam-Morley was appointed historical 
adviser to the Foreign Office (a post which 
was specially created for him and which 
did not survive his retirement in 1928) and 
settled down to write a history of the peace 


settlement for official use. This was mostly 
—but not entirely—completed at the time 
of his death. He also composed many 
other memoranda on various historical 
subjects on which he was consulted, and a 
selection of those was published in 1080 
under the title Studies in Diplomatic His¬ 
tory. 

When, in 1924, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
(whose decision was confirmed by his suc¬ 
cessor at the Foreign Office, Sir Austen 
Chamberlain) entrusted to Dr. G. P. 
Gooch and Mr. H. W. V. Tempcrlcy the 
publication of the complete series of 
British documents dealing with the origins 
ofthe War, from 1898 to 1014, the editors 
found that Headlam-Morley lmd already 
made a very complete collection of docu¬ 
ments for the period immediately pre¬ 
ceding the outbreak of war, with a view 
to publishing a third edition of the History 
of 'Twelve Bays. They accordingly ar¬ 
ranged with him to issue first what was 
chronologically the last (vol. xi) of the 
volumes of British Documents on the Ori¬ 
gins of the War , and this appeared in 1920 
I with the title The Outbreak of Tfinr: 
Foreign Office Documents, June 28th - 
August 4th, 191 d. 

This was Headlam-Morley’s last pub¬ 
lished work of importance. He retired 
from the public service in December 1928, 
received a knighthood in June 1920, and 
died in a nursing home at Wimbledon 6 
September of tlie same year. He had not 
yet received the accolade, but his widow 
was allowed by royal licence to assume the 
style of a knight’s widow. 

Headlam-Morley wns tall, elenn-shaven, 
with a keen and pule intellectual face. 
There is a portrait of him—a photogravure 
by Sir Emery Walker from a photograph 
—at the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, St. James’s Square, London. 

[Personal knowledge.] S, G^selee, 

HEAVISIDE, OLIVER (1850-1925), 
mathematical physicist and electrician, 
was born IS May 1850 fit 55 King Street, 
Camden Town, the youngest of the four 
sons of Thomas Heaviside, a wood- 
engraver and water-colour artist. Ilis 
mother was Rachel Elizabeth, daughter 
of John ITook West, and sister of Emma 
West, who married in 1847 Sir Charles 
Wheatstone [q.v.'|. Although drawings 
produced by Heaviside at the age of eleven 
showed promise, his early inclinations 
were soon diverted from art to science. lie 
went neither to public school nor to uni- 
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vcrsity, but by self-training he acquired was engaged upon electrical experiments, 
remarkable skill in the application of His first technical article was published 
mathematics to electrodynamics. From in The English Mechanic when he was 
1870 to 1874 lie was in the service of the twenty-two years of age. To the Philo* 
Great Northern Telegraph Company as sophical Magazine in 1873 and 1870 he 
a telegraph operator at Newcastle-upon- contributed proposals for rendering duplex 
Tyne. Later he returned to London, where telegraphy practicable. It was, however, 
from 1870 to 1880, in fi room in his father’s liis series of papers in The Electrician from 
house in Camden Town, he pursued his 1885 to 1887 which established his reputa- 
rigorous studies in seclusion. By athletic lion, though there were but few mathc- 
cxercises he kept himself fit. lie suffered, matieians at that time who coukl penetrate 
however, from partial deafness, a circuin- the obscurity of his mode of presenting 
stance that accounts for many apparent his ideas. Certain opponents whom he 
eccentricities. branded as ‘scicnticulists’ were sorely 

So far as is known, Wheatstone took no perplexed by his satire. His prejudices 
direct part in shaping the career of his were undisguised; they were accompanied, 
nephew Oliver Heaviside. Charles Hcnvi- however, by invincible logic and by mirth- 
side, an elder brother, after having been ful wit. 

employed in Wheatstone’s iiiusical-instru- In 1886 David Edward Hughes [q.v.], 
mentshop at 128 Fall Mall, set up business in an inaugural address to the Society of 
for himself at Torquay, with a branch at Telegraph Engineers and Electricians, 
Paignton, where, in 1880, he invited liis described experiments which confirmee! 
aged parents and Oliver to make their Heaviside’s theory that when an electric 
home. At Paignton Oliver passed many current starts in a wire it begins on its 
happy days; he was always willing to boundary and is propagated inward. Thus, 
break off his work to play with liis in the language of Heaviside, such a 
brother’s children, and lie retained enough transient current is ‘in layers, strong at 
power of hearing to find In's greatest the boundary, weak in the middle 5 [see 
pleasure in listening to his mother playing Heaviside’s Electrical Papers , vol. ii, pp, 
upon the piano the sonatas of Beethoven. 170-171.] Heaviside referred to this 
He was somewhat below medium height, phenomenon briefly ns 4 surface condtic- 
rufous, reserved, witty, and autocratic, tion*, and in 1887-1889 Hertz gave further 
He never married. support to that theory. Meanwhile, by 

Heaviside’s mother died in 1804, and the exercise of his onomastic genius, 
his father in 1800. Thereafter until 1000 Heaviside enriched and clarified the lan- 
lie lived at Newton Abbot, Devon, and gunge of electro-dynamics. In addition, 
subsequently in a lonely house in Lower lie proposed a change of electro-m ague tic 
Warbcrry Road, Torquay, which after- uni Is, to be based upon liis suggested con- 
wards became his property. Towards the vention that the outward fiux of force due 
end of his days he led u licnnit-like exis- to unit charge from a closed surface in air 
tcnce ill some discomfort. From men of should be unity. In his pioneer work lie 
science in universities and elsewhere he introduced his ‘Expansion Theorem’, or 
constantly received appeals for aid in the operational calculus, for the investigation 
solution of intricate mathematical prob- particularly of transient phenomena such 
lams, and he responded generously. Ills as determine the shape of transmitted 
financial means were restricted, but he waves in telegraphy. He predicted that 
was never destitute. He accepted a civil advantage would follow from inductive 
list pension, and there were not lacking ‘loading’ of telegraph cables, and he thus 

friends who sought to assist him with introduced a new era in their design. lie 

funds. Their success was small, for he was discovered that by proper proportioning of 
hard to help. Loneliness brought with it the electrical resistance, capacity, induct- 
poor health, which culminated in serious mice, and ‘lenknnce’ of an electrical circuit, 
illness. At the last he was moved to a it is possible to obtain‘a kind of propaga- 
nursing home in Torquay, where on fi Feb- tion of unique simplicity’ in which a wave 
ruary 1025 he died. I*Ic was buried in the may suffer attenuation without distor- 
local cemetery at Paignton. tion—this being liis ‘distortionless 1 case. 

Heaviside was a disciple of Michael It proved to be of wide application in 

Faraday [q.v.] and of James Clerk Max- general dynamics. In 1002 he remarked, 
well [q.v,], In the sequence of great with regard to‘wireless 9 waves, that there 
electricians his place is between Maxwell might possibly be a sufficiently conducting 
and Heinrich Hertz, As airly as 1808 he 1 layer’ in the atmosphere to aid their 
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transmission. This useful conception, 
which has not yet descended from hypo¬ 
thesis to established reality, is known 
as the ‘I-Icavisidc layer 1 . The library of 
the Institution of Electrical Engineers 
contains a collection of Heaviside’s manu¬ 
scripts, books, and correspondence. Heavi¬ 
side was elected a fellow of the Royal 
Society in 1891. He was Faraday medal¬ 
list of the Institution of Electrical En¬ 
gineers; he received the honorary degree 
of Ph.D. from Gottingen University, and 
was an honorary member of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences. 

[O. Heaviside, Electrical Papers t 2 vols., 
1892, arid Electromagnetic Theory , 8 vols., 
1803, 1809, 1912.] R. Affleyard. 


HERBERT, GEORGE EDWARD 
STANHOPE MOLYNEUX, fifth Eaiu, 
or Carnarvon (1806-1923), Egyptologist, 
was born at Highclcre Castle, near New¬ 
bury, 26 June 18CG, the only son of the 
statesman, I-Ienry Howard Molyneux Her¬ 
bert, fourth Earl of Carnarvon [q.v.], by 
his first wife, Lady Evelyn, only daughter 
of George Augustus Frederick Stanhope, 
sixth Earl of Chesterfield. He whs a first 
cousin of Auberon Thomas Herbert, 
eighth Baron Lucas and eleventh Baron 
Dingwall [q,v.]. From his mother, who 
died in 1S75, he inherited Brctby and 
other Stanhope estates, to which she had 
succeeded on the death of her brother, the 
seventh Earl of Chesterfield. 

Lord Porchestcr—the title by which lie , 
was known during his father’s lifetime— I 
was educated at Eton, which lie left early 
in order to study modern subjects with 
tutors at home and abroad, with a view 
to entering the army. This project, how¬ 
ever, came to nothing, and in 1885 he 
proceeded to Trinity College, Cambridge. 
There he developed what were to be the 
two main interests oC his life—archaeology 
and sport. On leaving Cambridge in 1887 
he set out on a yachting cruise round the 
world, but he was unable to complete the 
full tour. He next paid visits to South 
Africa, Australia, and Japan. In 1800 be 
succeeded his father as fifth carl. 

In tile course of the next few years Lord 
Carnarvon continued to indulge his love 
of travel. He also took up racing, and 
later won some of the important races, 
including the Ascot Stakes, the Steward’s 
Cup at Goodwood, and the Doncaster 
Clip. In 1805 he married Almina, only 
daughter of Frederick Charles Wombwell, 
fourth son of Sir George Wombwell, third 


Herbert 

baronet; one son and one daughter were 
born of the marriage. 

In 1901 Lord Carnarvon met with a 
serious motoring accident, the effects of 
which preven ted him from entering public 
life and necessitated his spending his 
winters abroad. Accordingly, in 1903 h e 
went to Egypt. As far back as 1889 he 
had been captivated by the idea of carry¬ 
ing out excavations, and in 1900, with die 
aid of Sir William Edmund Gurstin 
the adviser to the ministry of public; works 
in Egypt, lie began excavating in Thebes. 
As an amateur, Carnarvon soon felt the 
need of expert advice, and on the advice 
of (Sir) Gaston Maspero, the director of 
Egyptian excavations, he approached Mr, 
Howard Carter, formerly an inspector-in* 
chief of the antiquities department of the 
Egyptian government at Luxor. Thence¬ 
forth, for sixteen years, the two men 
worked together in the closest collabora¬ 
tion. An account of the work accomplished 
by Lord Carnarvon and Mi*. Carter during 
the years 1907 to 1912 was published by 
them in Five years' Exploration at Thebes 
(1912), It included the discovery of the 
tomb of a ‘king’s son’ of Dynasty XVIII 
(1908); a small funerary temple of Queen 
I-Intshcpsut (1909); and a rich tomb of 
Dynasty XII, containing a precious casket 
and gaming board (1910). 

The outbreak of the 'European War in 
1914 temporarily brought Lord Carnar¬ 
von’s work of excavation to n close. To 
his great disappointment lie was unable to 
go cni active service abroad, but he and 
Lady Carnarvon converted their house, 
Highclcre Castle, near Newbury, into an 
officers’ hospital, which was subsequently 
transferred to 88 Bryanston Square, 
London. 

After the end of the War Lord Carnar¬ 
von applied for, and obtained, a concession 
to excavate in the Valley of the Tombs of 
the Kings near Thebes. As soon as possible 
he rejoined Mr. Carter, who, in the inter¬ 
vals of his war work at general head¬ 
quarters in Cairo, had begun preliminary 
investigations in the valley. Previous 
excavators, who had employed the system 
of making pits in rubbish in the hope of 
finding a tomb entrance, had failed in their 
objective. Lord Carnarvon and Mr. Carter 
decided to try another method. They 
realized that they must excavate down to 
actual bedrock, blit in order to do this 
satisfactorily it was first necessary to clear 
away the rubbish dumps left by thciT 
predecessors. This involved the removal 
of some 150,000 to 200,000 tons of rub- 
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bish, but for some time no finds of impor- Cairo, where later in the mouth erysipelas 
tance were brought to light. It was not and blood-poisoning set in. Pneumonia 
until 4 November 11)22, in the first days subsequently supervened, and after several 
of what Lord Carnarvon lmcl decided rallies he died 5 April 11)23. His body was 
should be their last season in the Valley brought to England, and he was buried, as 
of the Kings, that the perseverance of the he had wished, on the top of Beacon Hill 
excavators was rewarded by the great overlooking High cl ere. 
discovery, unique in the annals of excava- Lord Carnarvon was a mail of great 
tion, of the tomb of King Tiitanklminun, versatility, marked individuality, and 
rc-fth which Lord Carnarvon’s name will much personal charm. He was succeeded 
olways be associated. as sixth earl by his only son, Henry George 

It was actually Mr. Carter who, shortly Alfred Marins Victor Francis (born 1893), 
before Lord Carnarvon’s arrival from ^The Times, 0 April 1923 ; Introduction by 
England, came upon the steps cut in the j jfK ]y Burghelcrc to Howard Carter and A, C. 
rock which led down to the tomb for Mace, The Tomb oj Tut-ankh-amen, vol. i, 
which they had been searching for six years. 1928.] 

An entrance passage, filled with stone and 

rubble, led to a sealed antechamber con- HELD MAN, Sir WILLIAM ABBOTT 

taining part of a royiil funerary equip- (1858-1924), marine naturalist, was born 
incnt, including statues, chariots, boxes, in Edinburgh 8 September 1858, the eldest 
and vases piled in confused heaps. The son of Robert IlerdmEin, R.S.A., by his 
fact that most of the objects bore the wife Emma Abbott, of Maryborough, 
name of King Tutankluimiin, of Dynasty Queen’s County, Ireland. lie was educated 
XVIII, who ascended the throne about at Edinburgh Academy and the university 
1350 n.c., put the identity of the occupant of Edinburgh. After graduating in 1879 
beyond n doubt. Lending out of the ante- he was cho.scn as one of the assistants of 
chamber was the sealed doorway of n Sir Charles Wyville Thomson [q.vj in 
second chamber, which, it was surmised, working on the collections made during 
contained the burial itself. In December, the voyage of the Challenger. Herd man 
before the opening of this sealed chamber took us his special study the Tunicata, a 
was undertaken, Lord Carnarvon and Ids group of marine organisms, on which he 
daughter, Lady Evelyn Herbert, returned became in time the leading authority. He 
to England, and he was received by King was also interested in marine dredging and 
George V. At the end of January 1923 collected materials for papers on the fauna 
they returned to Egypt in order to take of the Fir th of Forth. After being secretary 
part in the opening of the inner chamber, of the Challenger expedition committee 
irJiidi was accomplished, in the presence and, from J880, demonstrator in zoology 
of a number of officials of the Egyptian in the university of Edinburgh, he was 
government and archaeologists, on 17 appointed in IG81 first Derby professor of 
February, It was found to be almost natural history in the university of Liver* 
completely filled by a vast gilded wooden pool, There he devoted much attention to 
shrine, which later proved to contain three the co-ordination of the fishery industry 
other similar shrines and the coffins and with .scientific research. Ilis first step was 
mummy of the king. Out of the burial the foundation in 1885 of the Liverpool 
chamber an open doorway led to the Marine Biology Committee, which two 
store-chamber of the sepulchre; in this years later opened a research laboratory 
an extraordinary wealth of treasures of at Pulfin Island, off Anglesey. Herdmtin's 
both artistic and archaeological impor- enthusiasm inspired many amateur natu- 
tance was to be seen, At the end of rulists besides his own students, and led to 
February the tonib was closed and the a scries of publications on the fauna of 
entrance filled in, as it lmd been decided Liverpool Bay and the Irish Sea. In 1892 
to devote the remainder of the season to the station was moved from Puffin Island 
the preservation and transport to Cairo to a more central position at Port Erin, 
of the objects removed from the ante- Isle of Man, where it was from time to 
chamber, leaving the clearance of the time enlarged to meet the growing dc- 
burial chamber and store-chamber for the innnds of research workers. Herd man also 
following season, took a great interest in the archaeology of 

Early in March 1928, while he was in the Isle of Man and was largely instrli¬ 
the Valley of the Kings, Lord Carnarvon mental in the foundation of the govern- 
was bitten on the cheek by a mosquito, nient museum at Douglas. 

The bite became infected, and he left for In 1891 the recently founded Lancashire 
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Sea Fisheries Committee secured Herd- married twice: first, in 1882 Sarah (died 
man's services in the organization of a 1880), daughter of David Douglas, book- 
marine research laboratory in the iiuiver- Keller and publisher, of Edinburgh, by 
sity of Liverpool; in 1897 Herdman was whom he lmd two daughters; secondly, 
also instrumental in helping to estab- in 1808 Jane Brandeth (died 1922), daugh- 
lish a fish hatchery at l'icl Island in ter of Alfred Hol t, shipowner, of Liverpool, 
Barrow Strait. The latter soon grew into by whom he had one son and one daughter, 
a general biological station and a centre He died suddenly in London 21 July 1921 
of instruction tor fishermen in biology, [proceedings of the Royal Society, vol 
navigation, and seamanship. Much hum- xcviiit 1925; Proceedings of the Linncan 
is tic and statistical work was carried out Society of London, October 1925, 187th 
nt Fid. Specially noteworthy were the session; Annual Report of the Liverpool 
researches into plankton which were car- Marine Biological Committee, 1019; private 
vied out in collaboration with the Irish information.] R. N. Rudmose Brown. 
fishery authorities. 

In 1001 Herdman went to Ceylon, at the HESELTINE, PHILIP ARNOLD 
request of the Colonial Oilice, in order to (1894-1980), writer on music, and musical 
investigate and report on the pearl oyster composer under the pseudonym Fetch 
fisheries of the Gulf of Mannar. His work Warlock, was born in London 80 October 
resulted in various recommendations made 1894, the only child of Arnold Heseltine, 
to the government of Ceylon regarding the solicitor, of London, by his wife, Edith 
future of the fisheries, and led to the Covernton. His father died when the boy 
establishment of a marine research station was two years of age. He was sent to a 
nt Trincomnlce [see Report to the Govern- private school at Broadstairs when he was 
went of Ceylon on the Pearl Oyster Fisheries about nine, and thence to Eton (1908- 
oj the Gtdf of Manatir, 1908-1906]. 1911). In 1010 he made the acquaintance 

Returning to his investigations in the of Frederick Delius, with whom there 
Irish Sea, I-Icrdman assisted the plankton followed a remarkable interchange of 
survey by the use of his small steam letters, and whose music became the chief 
yachts, and extended the survey north- formative inilucnce on Hescltinc’s own 
wards to the west coast of Scotland. When compositions. The two years after Eton 
the European War restricted work at sea* found Heseltine in Germany, where he 
he became chairman of the grain pests spent some months at Cologne, and at his 
committee of the Royal Society. In 1910, mother’s home, Cefn Bryntalch, Aber- 
with his wife, lie founded the George mule, Montgomeryshire. He went up to 
Herdman chair of geology in the univer- Christ Church, Oxford, in the autumn of 
sity of Liverpool in memory of his son 1918, but left at the end of the summer 
who was killed at the battle of the Somme ; term of 1914. Thereafter, for a few years, 
and in 1919 he endowed a chair of oceano- he lived principally in London. He had 
gmphy in the same university, of which he liked neither Eton nor Oxford, and liked 
became the holder for one year, after still less the patriotic attitude to the 
resigning in 1919 the chair of natural European War. I-Iis letters to Delius 
history. about this time reveal him a brooding, 

Herdman was a general secretary of the melancholy, yet passionate soul, an ‘ap- 
British Association from 1908 to 1919, and parent misfit in any surroundings’. In 
lie was president at the Cardiff meeting of November 1915 Heseltine met David Her- 
1020 , when the theme of his address was belt Lawrence [q.v.], whose personality 
a plea for anew Challenger expedition. lie and philosophy affected Ins music, and lie 
received honorary degrees from several stayed with Lawrence in Cornwall in the 
universities, and was elected a fellow of the spring of 19X6. About this time he also 
Royal Society in 1802, served on its coun- met Bernard van Dicrcn, the influence of 
cil from 1808 to 1010, and was foreign whose music upon him was second only 
secretary from 1916 to 1920. He was presi- to that of Delius and ultimately became 
dent of the Linnctm Society from 1004 to greater. In December 1016 he married 
1008. I-Ie received the C.B.E. in 1020 and Minnie Lucy, daughter of Robert Stuart 
was knighted in 1022. Charming, a mechanical engineer. They 

Apart from numerous scientific papers lmd one son. From August 1017 to August 
and the section on Ascidra in the Cam - 1018 lie was in Dublin, and after that in 
bridge Natural History , Ilerdman’s only London again. He first used the pscu- 
publishcd work of general interest was donym ‘Peter Warlock’ as the signature 
The Founders of Oceanography (1928). He to certain songs published in 1919. Ho 
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founded The Saclcbut (incorporating The 
0r*anisl) 9 a musical journal, in May 1920, 
and edited it until June 1921, During 
these two years lie was abroad for long 
periods in France and North Africa. He 
settled at Cefn Bryntalch in the autumn 
of 1921, but, having separated from his 
wife in or about the year 1923, he left 
Wales in 1924 and after a few months in 
London went to live, early in 1025, at 
Eynsford, Kent. There lie stayed until 
October 1928. After returning to Wales 
for a short time, lie went again'to London 
and lived there till his death, which took 
place at Chelsea, 17 December 1030, ns the 
result of gas poisoning. At the inquest the 
jury were unable to determine whether he 
had committed suicide, 

Heseltine left about a hundred songs 
with pianoforte accompaniment; The 
Curlew , a song cycle for tenor voice, flute, 
cor anglais, and string quartet (1920- 
1922); Serenade for string orchestra, in 
homage to Delius (1923); and other instru¬ 
mental compositions, besides numerous | 
choral works and part songs. lie edited a 
large body of Elizabethan and Jacobean 
music, Purcell’s Thirteen Fantasies for 
strings, nncl transcriptions of many works 
by Delius. He was the author, among 
other hooks, of Frederick Delius (written 
under his own name, 1923), The English 
Ayre (1920), and, in collaboration with 
Cecil Gray, Curio Geui(Udo 9 Musician and 
Murderer (1020). 

Ilcscltine’s music is that of a belated 
Elizabethan. His best songs—described 
by a writer in The Times as ‘some of the 
most exquisite and original songs of our 
day’—have unusual purity of tone, a 
delicate clarity of utterance, and a learned 
simplicity. His books are scholarly con¬ 
tributions to their subjects. 

[Cecil Gray, Peter Warlock: A Memoir of 
Philip IlcseHinc (containing a complete list of 
his works musical and literary), HW4 ; private 
information.] E. O’Jjuiex. 

HEWLETT, MAURICE HENRY 
(1801-1923), novelist, poet, and essayist, 
was born at Oatlands Park, Weybridge, 
Surrey, 22 January 1801. IT is fattier, 
Henry Gay Hewlett, was of French ex¬ 
traction and his ancestors were in all 
probability Huguenot refugees. The ori¬ 
ginal name was Hu I otic, afterwards cor¬ 
rupted into I-Iidct. The family appears to 
have settled in Dorsetshire, but is to he 
traced in a number of other counties. 
Hewlett's father had the civil service 
appointment of keeper of His Majesty’s 


land revenue records. lie married Emme¬ 
line Mary, daughter of James Thomas 
Ivnowlcs, an architect, and sister of (Sir) 
James Thomas Knowles [q.v.], founder 
and editor of the Nineteenth Century . 
They had eight children, of whom Maurice 
was the eldest. In 1872 Jus parents moved 
to Farninghtim in Kent, and Maurice 
became a day-boy at Scvenoaks grammar 
school. In 1874 he: went as a boarder to 
Palace School, Eniicld, and in 1875 to the 
International College, Spring Grove, Isle- 
worth. In 1878 he j oined liis cousin, \V. O. 
Hewlett, in the family law business at 2 
Raymond Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn. He 
married in 1888 Hilda Beatrice, daughter 
of the Rev. George William Herbert, vicar 
of St. Peter’s, Vnuxhall, by whom he bad 
one son and one daughter. 1-Ie was called 
to the bar by the Inner Temple in 1390, 
and in 1897 lie succeeded his father as 
keeper of land revenue records, a post 
which he held until 1900. 

The year 1898 was the turning-point in 
Hewlett’s career, for it saw tiie publica¬ 
tion of The Forest Lovers . The success was 
great and immediate, and lie was now, at 
the age of thirty-seven, widely famous. It 
may be said without exaggeration that the 
vest of his life was spent in combating this 
fame which he always felt to be, in its 
origin and proportion, unbalanced and 
stultifying to his proper reputation. Hew¬ 
lett now gave up his life to his writing, 
which may be divided into three periods. 
During the first, from 1898 to 1904, he 
produced mainly Italian and historical 
romances.. The most important of these, 
after The Forest Lovers f are The Life of 
Richard Yea-and-Nay (1900) and The 
Queen's Quair (1004). The second period, 
which lasted roughly until the outbreak of 
war in 1014, was occupied with Regency 
novels and stories of modern life, such as 
Rest Harrow (1910). During the third 
period, from 1014 until Ins death at 
Broadclnxlke, Salisbury, 15 June 1023, he 
was in the main poet and essayist, and it 
was in this period that he wrote what was 
perhaps his greatest work, The Song of (he 
Plozt) (1910). A typical volume of essays 
was Wiltshire Essays (1921). 

Hewlett was a man of sardonic speech 
with tui exceedingly warm heart. I-Iis own 
description of himself remains the best: 
‘If I am to deal with life it must be in my 
own way, for there’s no escape from one’s 
character. I may be a good poet or a bad 
one—that’s not for me to say: but I am 
a poet of sorts.’ It was as poet that he 
.regarded himself, first, last, and all the 
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time. It waa as poet that he wrote his 
Italian romances, his historical novels, 
his modern fiction, his Song of the Plom^Viis 
essays, and it was as poet that he made in 
his last years his passionate declarations 
of belief in the English peasantry as the 
only hope for England. But he had made 
his name as the author of romantic fiction, 
and the public refused to take him 
seriously in any other aspect. So, sar¬ 
donically, humorously, and sometimes 
bitterly he tiraded, all his later life, against 
what he considered his false position. 
Nevertheless, in The Queen's Qaair and 
Richard Yea-and-Nay he did great things 
for the English historical novel, bringing 
lyrical poetry into it without robbing it 
of its actuality and drama. And in his 
Song of the P/mo he wrote one of the five 
epics of English poetry—a work as likely 
to survive as anything else in English 
contemporary literature. It must be snid 
also that he was a splendid friend, fiery in 
his loyalty, indulgent in his patience, and 
a great open-air companion. 

[Mnnrice Hewlett’s Letters, edited by Lau¬ 
rence Binyon with an introductory memoir 
by Edward Hewlett, 1920; private informa¬ 
tion.] II, Walpole. 

IIICKS, ROBERT DREW (1850-1920), 
classical scholar, was born at Aust, Glou¬ 
cestershire, 29 June 1850, the eldest son 
of William Ilicks, a head clerk in the post 
office at Bristol, by liis wife, Prances Old- 
land. He was educated at Bristol grammar 
school, and in 1870 entered Trinity Col¬ 
lege, Cambridge, of which lie was elected a 
scholar in 1872. He was bracketed sixth 
classic in the tripos of 1874, and in the 
same year obtained a second class in tiic 
moral sciences tripos. In 1870 he was 
elected fellow of his college, a position 
which he held until his death, and from 
1884 to 1900 was lecturer in classics. 
Hicks married in 1894 Bertha Mary, 
daughter of Samuel Heath, farmer, of 
Thornton Curtis, Lincolnshire, and sister 
of Sir Thomas Little Heath and Robert 
Samuel Heath, the mathematicians. They 
had one son and one daughter. In 1900 
he became blind; but, helped by his wife 
and by a few friends, he continued with 
indomitable courage to pursue his labori¬ 
ous and fruitful studies in the classics. In 
1028 the honorary degree of D.Litt. was 
conferred on him by Manchester Univer¬ 
sity. He died at Cambridge 8 March 1929. 

In 1894 Hicks published an edition of 
five books of Aristotle’s Politics , based on 
the edition of the German scholar, Franz 


SusemihJ, but including much original 
work of his own. In 1890 he edited, in 
collaboration with Richard Dacre Archer- 
Hind [q.v.], a volume of Cambridge Com- 
positions in Greek and Latin. He con¬ 
tributed the section on chronology and on 
the later philosophical schools to the 
Cambridge Companion to Greek Studies 
(1905) and that on philosophy to the 
Companion to Latin Studies (1910). In 1007 
appeared Hicks’s chief book, a monumen¬ 
tal edition of Aristotle' 'sDeAnim a. In 1010 
he published Stoic and Epicurean, and in 
1925 a text and translation of Diogenes 
Laertius. In 1921 he prepared a Concise 
Latin Dictionary in braille type. 

Hicks must be accounted one of the 
most learned students of Greek philosophy 
in his generation. His magnum opus , 
pnoked as it is with detailed discussions of 
the text and interpretation of the Be 
.dmwifl, and showing knowledge of the 
whole literature of the subject, would have 
been a remarkable achievement for any 
one; considered as the work of a blind 
man, it is much more remarkable. His 
other works are slighter in character, but 
are models of clear and judicious presenta¬ 
tion, and worthy of the high reputation 
for scholarship which Hides enjoyed. Asa 
teacher, he would take endless trouble to 
deal with the difficulties of liis students, 
and his wide reading and tenacious 
memory made him tin oracle to whom 
they seldom appealed in vain, When lie 
had become blind, lie wrote out many of 
his favourite philosophical works in braille, 
and a friend relates how he found him in 
bed reading Aristotle with his fingers 
under the bcd-clothes. It may be added 
that, although no performer, he was 
passionately devoted to music. 

[The Times > 9 March 1029 ■> private informa¬ 
tion.] \Y. D. Ross. 

HILLS, ARNOLD FRANK (1657- 
1027), shipbuilder and philanthropist, was 
born at Denmark Hill, London, 12 March 
1857, the youngest son of Frank Clurlco 
Hills, a manufacturing chemist, who made 
a fortune, and acquired a large interest in 
the Thames Ironworks and Shipbuilding 
Company at Blackwall, by his wife, Anne 
Ellen, daughter of James Rawlings. 

Hills entered Mr. Bn shell’s house at 
Harrow in 1871, and in 187() went up to 
University College, Oxford. Both at school 
and at the university he was a good foot¬ 
ball player and long-distance runner. He 
was the captain of football at Harrow, and 
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h^icpTcscntcd Oxford twice under A ssa* one for the Japanese navy. To meet this 
elation rules- At the at hie tie sports he ran pressure various steps were taken. The 
the mile twice for Oxford, and, although engine works of Messrs. John Penn and 
he did not win against Cambridge, lie was company at Greenwich were bought, so 
amateur champion over tlmt distance in that marine engines as well as hulls could 
1878. In the following spring he won the be built. The plant of the yard was 
three miles' race at the inter-university modernized, the ship-repairing and civil 
sports in creditable time. He obtained a engineering departments were extended, 
second class in classical moderations in and an electrical department was opened. 
1877 , and n second class in modern history Hills also tried to re-establish a popular 
in 1879. service of river steam-boats. 

Almost immediately after taking his Circumstances proved too much for this 
degree Hills joined the directorate of the activity to continue. The northern ship- 
TJaimes Ironworks. The company owned yards were able to undersell the Thames, 
a shipyard on the Thames, and it was from and the unequal competition could not be 
this yard that the Warrior, tlie first British maintained. When about 1900 the Ad- 
sea-going iron-clad battleship, had been miralty considered placing the order for 
ordered in 1850, as well as a second large the battleship Thunderer with the Thames 
vessel, the Minotaur> two years later. The Ironworks, protracted negotiations took 
Thames Ironworks was at one time one of place before the contract was finally de- 
the leading shipyards in the country, blit cided. There was a strong body of opinion 
at tiic date when Hills became associated against the abandonment of shipbuilding 
with it competition with more modern on the Thames, and no doubt weight was 
establishments on the Clyde and the Tyne given to this view. The order required 
was becoming acute. The general trend costly additions to the company’s re- 
0 f heavy industries was to Scotland or the sources, but Hills laced these conditions 
North of England, where the necessary with unfailing spirit. The Tlmndcrer was 
steel and iron could be obtained more laid down on the same slip from which the 
conveniently and handled more economi- Warrior had been launched fifty years 
cally. On the Thames it became more and before, though the slip had been strength- 
more difficult to find work for the ship- cned and lengthened in the interval. The 
building yards. contract was cjuicldy and cllicicntly carried 

Hills was a student of social problems, out, but it proved to be the last effort of 
and he recognized the importance of this the yard. Not long afterwards the Thames 
question for the industrial population of Ironworks was compelled to close down 
South-East London and the riverside, from lack of work. On 17 November 1911 
For five years (1880-18S5) lie lived in a receiver for the debenture-holders was 
Canning Town close by his work, devoting appointed, and the sale of the property 
Ills days to the shipyard and his evenings was completed early in 1914. 
to the improvement and recreation of his This long light in a losing cause would 
workpeople. Large sums were spent by in any ease have been worthy of notice, 
the firm in organizing clubs of all kinds, but it was rendered more remarkable by 
and in arranging lectures, concerts, and the fact that for some years it had been 
other entertainments. Unfortunately, carried on by Hills iiuder physical dis- 
Hills found himself involved in disputes ability. The strain and anxiety of his 
with the trade unions, chiefly oil the sub- incessant labours proved too severe for 
jeet of employing non-union labour. ITc Ins strength, Ilis health was gradually 
maintained his right to engage whom he affected by an illness which made him 
wished, and, although in the end his point in 1006 a complete cripple. His mind 
was gained, it was only after heavy losses was as vigorous as ever, but he was un- 
had been incurred through strikes. In an able to move hand or foot. He was carried 
endeavour to improve the relations with about in an invalid chair, and it was from 
his workmen he instituted a profit-sharing this that he continued to direct his affairs, 
scheme, and introduced also an eight-]lour At the launch of the Thunderer lie spoke 
day. from his chair for half mi hour with much 

After the settlement oF these differences eloquence. Outside his business as mana- 
n period of prosperity followed, and during get of a shipbuilding firm Hills had a 
the last decade of the nineteenth century number of other interests. He was an 
the Thames Ironworks enjoyed consider- ardent advocate of total abstinence as 
able custom. At one time there were in well as of vegetarianism, and his philan- 
liand four first-class battleships, including tliropic activities were many. 
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Hills married in 1886 Mary Elizabeth, philosophy and in 1806 published The 
daughter of Alfred Lafone, of Han worth Theory of Knowledge. This work revealed 
Park, Middlesex, and had one son and him ns an original thinker. It was opposed 
four daughters. He died 7 March 1927 at to the Idealism then dominant in pliilo- 
his home, Hammerlicld, Pensliurst, Kent, sophical circles at Oxford, and was coldly 
[Tfte Times, 8 March 102,7.1 received. The foot increased in Hobhouse 

A. CocnnANE. a certain restlessness, which had been 
growing for sonic time. He felt that the 
life of an Oxford don was too academic 
HOBHOUSE, LEONARD THE- for him, too far removed from the real 
LAWNY (1864-1929), philosopher and world. He wanted to go to London; but, 
journalist, was born at St. Ive, near on the invitation of Mr. C. P, Scott, he 
Liskeard, 8 September 1804, the youngest actually went in 1897 to Manchester ia 
of the seven children of tlie Rev. Reginald order to work on the staff of the Man* 
Hobhouse, Tcetor of St. Ive for fifty-one Chester Guardian, He had been rccom- 
years, and archdeacon of Bodmin from mended by Dr. Arthur Sidgwick, whom 
1877 to 1892. His mother was Caroline, Scott had consulted, as ‘ quite the ablest 
daughter of Sir William Lewis Salusbury- of our younger Greats men and a strong 
Trelawny, eighth baronet, of Trclawny, liberal and progressive of the best type’, 
Cornwall. She was a gifted woman, who Hobhouse*s interest in politics dated 
read French, German, and Italian with from his school days, when he read Mill 
ease, and taught him Latin before he went and became a radical with a marked 
to school. He went to a preparatory school tendency towards the left. It was a real 
at Exmouth and in 1877 to Marlborough, interest, which lasted throughout his life 
where he developed slowly and not with- until the closing years, when the turn of 
out difficulty, though lie was a clever boy. party politics disappointed him and he 
k It was his own line of private reading that cut himself adrift from all party associa- 
nrmrked the future man’, as one of his tions. In Manchester he remained foT five 
masters has said. He read J. S. Mill, yenrs, working at a philosophical book in 
Herbert Spencer, and Mazzini’s Essays t the daytime and writing for the Man- 
and these writers confirmed his natural Chester Guardian at night. He had an 
bent for thinking for himself. He went up extraordinary facility in writing leading 
to Oxford in 1883 with a scholarship at articles, as in speaking; but the double 
Corpus Christi College, gained first classes work exhausted him, and in 1902 he gave 
in classical moderations (1884) and litcrac it up and left Manchester for London. Hig 
huinaniores (1887) and in the latter year association with the Manchester Guardian 
obtained a prize fellowship at Merton did not cease, however; he became a 
College. In 1800 he was appointed assis- director of the paper in 1911, contributed 
tant-tutor at Corpus, and in 1894 was frequently to it, especially from 1915 to 
elected a fellow of that college. 1925, and in 1921 acted as deputy editor. 

Hobhouse’s chief interest at Oxford lay In the meantime tlobhouse’s philo- 
in philosophy, which was the subject of sophical study had been published in 
his teaching, but he lmd already enlarged 1001, under the title of Mind in Evolution, 
his knowledge by studying science at the In 1903 he took an active part in forming 
University Museum. In 1889 he took up the Sociological Society, and thence- 
the cause of the movement known as the forward sociology was his chief pre- 
‘New Unionism’. This brought him in occupation; but he still continued his 
contact with the world of labour, which journalistic work. In the following year 
appealed to him emotionally, as pliilo- he published Democracy and Reaction, in 
sophy did intellectually, and he sought to which lie protested against imperialism 
combine them in the study of sociology, and the negative social policy of the liberal 

In 1891 Hobhouse married Norn, da ugh- party, From 1003 to 1905 he was secretary 
ter of George Burgess Iladwcn, a mill- of the Free Trade Union, and he acted lor 
owner of Sowerby Bridge, who lived at some time as the editor of its organ, the 
Kelroyde, and entered on a happy married Sociological Review ; for eighteen months 
life. A son and two daughters were born (lOOG-1007) he was political editor of The 
of the marriage. In 1893 lie published his Tribune. In 1900 his Morals in Evolution 
first book, The Labour Movement \ it dealt appeared, and marked a new departure ill 
with trade unions, co-operation, and the the study of sociology. In 1907 he was 
control of industry, and went through appointed the first professor of sociology 
several editions. Then he went back to in London University on the Martin White 
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J^ulation, and he held the post until hi.s up the school, but gaining distinction as a 
death. In 1011 he published tfocirrf Kvolu- runner (in his last year he won the mile, 
lion and Political Theory and Liberalism half-mile, and quarter-mile) and acquiring 
(in the ‘Home University Library'), and a reputation for greater ability than he 
in 1913, Development and Purpose ; he also cared to show. His own observation, 
wrote, with G. C. Wheeler and M. Gins- written when lie had a son at Winches- 
berg, * The Material Culture and Social ter, was ‘ At Winchester I learned how to 
Institutions of the Simpler People (1015)* learn things, and that was a great denl\ 
During the European War he tool: the In October 1881, he went up to Oxford as 
patriotic side, but lie advocated an agreed ft demy of Magdalen College, where his 
peace in 1017. Afterwards he was made career was similar. Ostensibly more in- 
chairman of several trade boards, in the forested in horse-racing and athletics, he 
working of which lie had taken a keen obtained first classes both in classical 
interest from their first formation. moderations (1882) and in lilerae huviani- 

In the decade following the War ITob- ores (1885), was president of junior coin- 
house published The Rational Good (1921), mon room, and was generally recognized 
The Elements of Social Jttslice (1022), and as a man of outstanding ability. After 
Social Development (1924); these three taking his degree in 1885, a year of un- 
books developed liis sociology into a com- certainty followed, when the possibilities 
plcte system. He also wrote The Meta - of fellowships, of the bar, and of the 
physical Theory of the Stale (1918), and in British Museum were contemplated with- 
19^7 published a revised and largely re- out much enthusiasm. His chance came 
written edition of his Development and in 1886 when he was elected to the Craven 
Purpose . The death of his wife in 1925 travelling fellowship, then first instituted, 
was a heavy blow to him, and his own By this means he embarked on the career 
prolonged illness which began in 1024 of a travelling archaeologist, in which he 
increased a tendency to depression. I-Ic made his name, and acquired the expert*- 
died 21 June 1929 at Alcngon in Nor- cncc which was afterwards used in other 
inanely, and was buried at Wimbledon, fields. 

Ilis sociological works were more appre- Hogarth’s apprenticeship to arcliaco- 
ciated in America thnn in England, and logy is described in the early chapters of 
he bad many requests to lecture from h\$ Accidents of an Antiquary's Life (lfflO). 
American universities. He received honor- It included travelling with (Sir) William 
ary degrees from the universities of St. Mitchell Ramsay [q,v.] in Asia Minor in 
Andrews (1919) and Durham (1913). The 1887—‘an arduous apprenticeship to the 
Hobhouse Memorial Trust, which provides best epigraphist in Europe’—excavating at 
for an annual lecture to be delivered in Paphos in Cyprus in 1888, another journey 
rotation at the London School of Econo- with Ramsay in Asia Minor in 1890 and 
mics, University College, King's College, with another companion in 1391, and three 
and Bedford College, and also for a seasons in Egypt, working for the Egj r pt 
memorial prize to be awarded annually Exploration Fund at Dcii-el-lmhri, Alcx- 
toa student who shows conspicuous merit nrnlria, and the Fay urn from 1 894 to ] 890. 
in sociology, was founded in 1980. In Egypt he perfected liis knowledge of 

[The Times , 24 and 27 June 1029; II, tlic technique of excavation but he never 
Carter, The Social Theories of L. T. Hob- acquired any enthusiasm for Egyptian 
house, 1927; E. barker, Leonard Trchuvny archaeology. His taste was always dis- 
Ifobhoiise, 1864-1929, in Proceedings of the tinctly classical. Meanwhile he lmd been 
British Academy, vol. xv, 1929; J. A. Hobson elected a fellow of Magdalen in 1880, and 
fmtl Morris Ginsberg, L. T. Hobhouse, His Life f n iso4 he married Laum Violet, daughter 
and Work, 1031*] A. Suadwull. 0 f Charles Uppleby, of Barrow Hall, a 

distant relative of his mother. They had 
HOGARTH, DAVID GEORGE (1802- one son. 

1927), scholar and traveller, was born In 1807 Hogarth was appointed director 
at Bart on-on-Humber, Lincolnshire, 28 of the British School of Archaeology at 
May 1802, the eldest son of the Rev. Athens; but before taking up the duties of 
George Hogarth, vicar of that parish for the post lie had an exciting interlude as 
nearly forty years, by his wife, Jane Eliza- ! correspondent for The Times in Crete 
beth, daughter of John Uppleby, of Scar- during the revolution and in Thessaly on 
borough. He was educated at Winchester, the eve of the Greco-Turkish War of that 
where he was a commoner from 1870 to year, of which he has left a lively account 
1881, not exerting himself in his progress [see Accidents of an Antiquary's Life, ch. 1]. 
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He held the directorship for only three 
years. He had great administrative capa¬ 
city, but at this period his passion was for 
travel, and for a still wider field of experi¬ 
ence. The principal episodes of his 
directorship were the excavation of Phy- 
lakopi in Melos, and a season at Naucra Lis 
in 1800. In 1000 he left the School, and 
joined (Sir) Arthur Evans in his first 
campaign in Crete after the revolution, in 
which a beginning was made on the epoch- 
making excavations of Cnossos, while 
Hogarth in particular undertook the clear¬ 
ing of the Dictacan cave. In the following 
year a season at Zakro, in the cast of the 
island, was cut short by a disastrous Hood. 

After leaving Athens, Hogarth had his 
head-quarters at Oxford, his activities 
being mainly divided between literature 
and sporadic archaeological expeditions. 
He had made his name as a brilliant and 
picturesque narrator of travel by his little 
book A Wandering Scholar in Ihc Levant, 
published in 1806; and in 1807 lie pub¬ 
lished his Philip and Alexander of Mace- 
don, a subject to which he had been 
attracted ever since his undergraduate 
days. He did not take the time necessary 
to make it a full-scale work of research and 
history; but it remains a brilliant and 
original essay. To this same period belong 
Authority and Archaeology (1800), a col¬ 
lection of essays of which he was the editor, 
an admirable book on The Nearer Eaal 
(1002), and The Penetration of Arabia 
(1004). He had never visited Arabia (in¬ 
deed, a mission to .Tiddah in 1917 was his 
only first-hand experience of the country 
on which he became a recognized author¬ 
ity), but lie had studied the literature 
minutely. He was one of the discoverers 
and champions of Charles Montagu 
Doughty [q.v.], whose life he subsequently 
wrote; and his knowledge of the country 
and the people proved of vital importance 
to the British government during the 
European War. 

Meanwhile, Hogarth paid another visit 
to Naucratis in 1003, and in 1901-1005 he 
conducted a campaign of excavation on 
behalf of the British Museum on the site 
of the temple of Artemis at Ephesus. It 
was also on behalf of the Museum that in 
1908 lie visited the upper Euphrates, and 
prospected the sites of Jcrablus (Car- 
cliemish) and Tell Bashar. He visited the 
United States as a lecturer in the winter 
of 1907-1908, and again in 1009 and 1921. 
In 1008, however, his life as a ‘wandering 
scholar’ came to an end, Domestic reasons 
made a settled home and a regular income 


Hogarth 

desirable, and in that year he accepted the 
appointment of keeper of the Ashmolcan 
Museum at Oxford, and he held the post 
until his death. His only archaeological 
expedition after this date was in lbn, 
when the plans made three years earlier 
for tlic excavation of Carchemish fructi¬ 
fied. Hogarth planned and started this 
work for the British Museum, but lug 
duties at Oxford precluded him from carry¬ 
ing it through, though he visited the site 
again in 1912 and 1914, when the work 
was being continued by (Sir) C. L. Woolley 
and T. E. Lawrence. 

The life of a museum director lias few 
outstanding details; but under Hogarth 
the Ashmolcan grew markedly in impor¬ 
tance, especially in the departments of 
Cretan and Hittitc archaeology. The latter 
was, in fact, his own principal interest, and 
his contributions to the subject were sub¬ 
stantial and important. The routine de¬ 
tails of his oflicie he conducted efficiently 
and without fuss, and he combined with 
his museum duties other work for the 
university, particularly as a delegate of 
the Clarendon Press, where his knowledge 
and his practical sense were of great value. 
The orderly train of a settled life in the 
university was, however, broken by the 
outbreak of the European War. Hogarth 
at once offered to put his knowledge of the 
East at the service of the government, and 
in 1915 he was sent out to Cairo and 
Athens. There, perhaps for the only time, 
he found full scope for his powers in work 
of the first importance. After various 
vicissitudes he was made director of the 
Arab Bureau at Cairo, with the rank of 
commander in the Hoynl Naval Volunteer 
Reserve, and in this position he was 
largely responsible for the difficult and 
delicate diplomacy which underlay the 
Arab campaign so brilliantly conducted 
in the field by his former archaeological 
disciple (whom he had recruited for this 
work), T. E. Lawrence. With Lawrence, 
Sir G. F. Clayton, (Sir) Wyndham Decdcs, 
(Sir) George Lloyd, (Sir) Mark Sykes, and 
one or two others, he formed a loose group 
which probably was mainly responsible 
for the development of the Bvitish- 
Egyptian (as opposed to the British- 
Mesopotamian) point of view about the 
aims and policy of operations in Arabia, 
Palestine, and Syria. It was for the home 
government to decide how far such aims 
should be adopted and carried out. The 
details are not public property; but all 
concerned with the work have borne 
testimony to Hogarth’s level-headed 
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ability, his patience, his knowledge, and 
his sound judgement of men. Here he 
found administrative and organizing work 
of a scale and importance to call forth 
liis full powers. It is the great period 
of his life, but one of which little can he 
written. He received the C.M.G. for his 
services in 1018. 

After the War Hogarth was a member 
of the British delegation at the Peace 
Conference nt Versailles, mid then re¬ 
turned to his work at Oxford. Ilis health 
lind suffered from the strain of the War, 
but his powers were not yet affected, unci 
during this period he served on the heb¬ 
domadal council, and was an active mem¬ 
ber of the statutory commission on Oxford 
University. In 1917 he harl received the 
gold medal of the Royal Geographical 
Society, and in 1925 he became its presi¬ 
dent, in which capacity lie carried out 
much administrative work with his usual 
efficiency. In 1926 his licnlth definitely 
began to cause alarm, and he died sud¬ 
denly in his sleep 0 November 1927 nt 
Oxford. 

In person Hogarth was somewhat above 
middle height, well set-up, dark in colour¬ 
ing, with a rather sardonic expression 
which suited a cynicism of phrase charac¬ 
teristic of him. It was only a superficial 
and good-natured cynicism, quite com¬ 
patible with readiness to serve and help 
others. The outstanding impression given 
by him was that of mastery of his work. 
Indeed, except during the \Var, he never 
seemed to have a task which called out 
his full powers. He disliked routine and 
a fixed employment; hence he passed 
from one piece of work to another, and 
settled down to nothing till past middle 
life. He was a wise adviser, because he 
was full of knowledge and experience 
without being led astray by unbalanced 
enthusiasm, and because he was quite free 
of envy or jealousy. ITc was not a lighter 
or self-assertive, but he generally suc¬ 
ceeded in attaining his end, for lie knew 
his own mind and was trusted. He was a 
vivid descriptive writer, and his books 
rank among the best in the literature of 
travel. It was in travel that he was pro¬ 
bably happiest. He had a keen eye both 
for geography and for national character, 
and excelled in relating both to their 
historical background, and in interpreting 
history in their light. 

Hogarth was elected F.B.A. in 1905, 
obtained tiie degree of D.Lltt. of Oxford 
in 1918, and received the honorary degree 
of Litt.D. of Cambridge in 1924. 


In addition to the works already men¬ 
tioned, and not including articles in 
periodicals, Hogarth was the author of 
Devia Cypvia (1889); The A rchaic Artemi¬ 
sia of Ephesus (1908); Jonia and the East 
(1909); The Ancient East (1014); Car - 
chemish, Part I (1914); The Balkans 
(1016); Iiittile Seals (1020); Arabia (1022); 
Kings of the Tliililes (1920, being the 
British Academy Schweich lectures for 
1924); C. M. Doughty, A Memoir (1028, 
seen through the press by his son aTter his 
death); he also wrote several chapters in 
the Cambridge Ancient History , particu¬ 
larly on Hit.titc history and archaeology. 
Tie was a contributor to this Dictionahy, 
and gave its editors much valuable advice 
and active help. 

[A. TI. Sayco, David Georgo Hogarth, 
1SG2—1927, in Proceedings of the British 
Academy, vol. xiii, 1DU7; Mrs. Courtney 
(I-Ingartil’s sister) in the Fortnightly Peniciv, 
January 1028; C. It. L. Fletcher in the 
Geographical Journal, April 1928; Hogarth’s 
letters and writings; personal knowledge.] 

F. G. Kenyon. 

TIOLDISItNESS, Sin THOMAS WIL¬ 
LIAM, first baronet (1840-1924), Indian 
civil servant, came of a Yorkshire family, 
of Sutton-in-IIolderncss, liis grandfather, 
Thomas Kolderucss, being a timber mer¬ 
chant in Hull. Ilis father, John William 
IToldcrness, settled for a time in New 
I Brunswick, where be married Mary Ann 
Maclcod and where, at St. dolin’s, Thomas 
ITolderness, the eldest son, was born 11 
| June 1849. Soon after his birth his parents 
returned to England, and in 1807 he was 
sent to Cheltenham College to be educated. 
The untimely death of his father two years 
previously (1865), left the family in 
straitened circumstances, but Holdorness 
was able to maintain himself at Chelten¬ 
ham by means of scholarships and prizes, 
and in 1869 he went as a scholar to Uni¬ 
versity College, Oxford. Jjn 1860 and again 
in 1870 he passed the open competitive 
examinat ion for the Indian civil service, 
on the Inter occasion obtaining a place 
high enough to give him a choice of his 
province. In those days it was compara¬ 
tively rare for Indian civil service proba¬ 
tioners to pursue their university studies 
simultaneously with their preparation for 
India, but Holder ness con tinned to read 
for classical honour moderations, in which 
he obtained a second class in 1871. Next 
year he obtained a second class in law and 
modern history. 

Proceeding to India in the winter of 
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1872-1873, Holderness spent his first three Iris services he was rewarded by the C.S,I. 
yetirs in the seclusion of the small stations (1808), and by the Kaiscr-id-Iind gold 
of Bijnor, Fatchpur, and Muzaf tarnu gar medal (1001). In 1898 he became secretary 
in what were then called the North-West to the government of India, revenue and 
Provinces. As many others have done agricultural department, and was now in 
who have risen to distinction in the Indian the recognized line of succession to the 
service, he began to contribute to the headship of a province. He was, in fact, 
press, and it was probably his writings as offered such a post, but in order not to 
well as his exceptional administrative continue separated from his family, then 
ability that attracted the notice of the resident in England, declined, 
lieutenant-governor. Sir John Strachev In 1001 Holderness retired from the 
[q-v.]> and led to his being called in 1870 Indinn civil service and accepted the post 
to the provincial capital, Allahabad, for of secretary in the revenue, statistics, and 
secretarial duties in the oiliees of the commerce department at the India Office, 
government and the board of revenue. It where Lord George Hamilton was at the 
is a coincidence that in later years he was time the secretary of state. He was now 
entrusted with the work of revising and in the wider stream of the world’s affairs, 
reissuing (4th cd., 1911) Sir John Strachey’s International conferences on the sugar 
classic work on India, its administration trade and on problems of sanitation 
and progress - As a secretary he showed a claimed his attention, and the selection of 
capacity so obvious and outstanding that, the experts required by the great expan- 
during the rest of his Indinn career, he sion of the scientific services, especially 
never, except for one short interval, re- those connected with agriculture, during 
turned to executive work in the districts. Lord Cur/on’s viceroyalty, came into his 
At Allahabad he laid the foundations of a hands. In recognition of his work as 
comprehensive knowledge of the revenue secretary he was created K.C.S.I. in 1997, 
systems of India and learned to apprcci- and in 1912, on the death of Sir Richmond 
ate their bearing on the welfare of the Ritchie [q.v.], the permanent under- 
peasantry. After five years’ apprenticeship secretary of state, lie was promoted to the 
in the provincial offices, Holderness was vacant post, a unique distinction for an 
selected in 1881 to be under-secret ary to oilicer of the Indian services, 
the government of India in the revenue In June 1014 Holderness had reached 
department, and there he remained, occa- the full retiring age of sixty-five, but he 
sionally acting as secretary, until 1885, was granted an extended term of office, 
In this year he married Lucy Shepherd, and after the outbreak of war his great 
daughter of George Robert Elsmie, C.SJ, experience and soundness of judgement 
[q.v.], a civilian of note in the Punjab, and made him an invaluable adviser, first in 
paid a visit to England. In 1888, after connexion with the organization of muni- 
being for a short time in charge of the tion supplies and the utilization of civil 
district of Pilibhit, he was appointed officers for war work, and later in con- 
director of land records and agriculture, ncxion with discussions on the Rowlntt 
and later, secretary to the government of Bills and the Montague reforms. Accord- 
the United Provinces in both judicial anil ingly, the further retention of his services 
financial departments. was considered indispensable, and his term 

Holderness was now recognized as of office was extended by successive secre- 
marked out for a distinguished career, tarics of state until 1919. To the Montague 
and his promotion was accelerated by the reforms he gave his cordial support, being 
work which he carried through success- convinced that a liberal measure of pollti- 
fully in dealing with measures of relief in cal advance should be conceded in India, 
the disastrous series of famines with which In 1917 Holderness was given the G.C.B. 
the nineteenth century closed. TheLJnitecl (having received the Iv.C.B. in 1914), and 
Provinces were gravely affected as early as in 1920, after his retirement, a baronetcy 
1896, and Sir Antony (afterwards Lord) was conferred on him. His mental vigour 
MacDonnell [q.v.], who, as lieutenant- being unimpaired, he devoted ids retire- 
governor, directed the relief operations, ment to reading, writing, and business in 
summoned Holderness to assist him. the City, where his keenness and sound 
Owing to the experience so gained y when judgement impressed his new colleagues, 
the distress later on spread to other pro- Sanity of judgement was, indeed, his pro¬ 
vinces, he was called by the viceroy, Lord dominant trait; moreover, he had con- 
Curzon, to Simla, as adviser to the Im- sidcrable literary gifts, and the works 
perial government in the emergency. For which he wrote or edited oil Indian ques- 
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tions, in a lucid and persuasive style, com¬ 
manded wide attention. Ho was of s tudious 
character, grave in demeanour, and simple, 
almost ascetic, in his habits at life. 

Holderness died very suddenly 16 Sep¬ 
tember 1924, while walking on the golf- 
links near his home at Tadworth in Surrey. 
He left a widow and two children, Ernest 
William Elsmie (born 1390), who succeeded 
to the baronetcy, and Helen Alice, who 
married C. jH. Page, F.Ii.C.S. 

Besides his edition of Stmchcy’s India, 
Holderness wrote the official Narratives of 
the Indian Famine, 1S96-1897, Peoples and 
Problems of India (1912, revised edition 
1020), and India's Arduous Journey in 
These Eventful Years (1924). 

[The Times , 17 September 1024; India 
OJJlce List ancl Histories of Services of United 
Provinces; private information.] 

J. O. Miller. 

HOLDICH, Sm THOMAS HUNGER - 
FORD (1843-1929), Anglo-Indian frontier 
surveyor, was born at Dingley, Northamp¬ 
tonshire, 18 February 1843, the eldest 
fion of the Rev. Thomas Peach IToldich, 
rector of that parish, by his wife, Susan, 
daughter of William Atherton Garrard, of 
Carisbrooke, Isle of Wight, and Olney, 
Buckinghamshire. He was educated at 
the Godolphin grammar school, Hammer¬ 
smith, whence he proceeded to the East 
India Company’s Military College at 
Addiscombc, where in 1860 lie gained the 
sword of honour. His intention had been 
to Join the Bengal Engineers, but on the 
abolition of that corps lie entered the 
Royal Military Academy at Woohvich and, 
passing out high, was duly commissioned 
in 1862 in the corps of Royal Engineers. 

After completing various instructional 
courses, Holdich was sent out to India in 
1SD5. At that period the government of 
India was sadly behindhand in its know¬ 
ledge of those important terrains that lay 
on and beyond its borders, especially on 
the critical North-West Frontier, and 
there was almost unlimited scope for the 
scientifically trained surveyor of adventur¬ 
ous spirit. Serious political developments 
were afoot, and it was nil-important that 
the government should have exact infor¬ 
mation about these regions. There were 
local tribal problems; more serious prob¬ 
lems with the kingdom of Afghanistan; 
and the paramount problem of Russia’s 
expansion to the east. Borders had to 
be explored, distant mountain ranges and 
rivers accurately located, and frontiers 
defined. For this work scientific training 


was not all that was required. Men were 
wanted who had the taste and the physique 
for adventure, and could endure both the 
fierce heat of the desert plains and the 
arctic cold of the Central Asian highland; 
who were prepared, moreover, to face the 
very real danger of attacks from wild 
and fanatical tribesmen, and who had the 
tact and personality to handle delicate 
situations and to disarm suspicion. That 
Holdich possessed these qualities is amply 
attested by his remarkable record of 
service for twenty years in that rough 
borderland. 

Holdich began his career in India as 
temporary assistant surveyor with the 
Bhutan expedition in 1805-1866. This 
led to his permanent appointment to the 
Survey Department, and in 1807 he was 
lent for survey work on the Abyssinian 
campaign. In 1878 he began Ills long con¬ 
nexion with the North-West Frontier, as 
a survey officer with the Southern Af¬ 
ghanistan field force. He served through 
both Afghan campaigns with distinction, 
being mentioned in dispatches and pro¬ 
moted brevet-major in 1881. Then fol¬ 
lowed some years of useful work in 
Baluchistan, Wazirislnn, and other parts 
of that vexed border, until in 1884 he 
was appointed to serve on the Russo - 
Afghan Boundary Commission. In spite 
of an inadequate staff and countless local 
dillieultics, the results obtained were re¬ 
markable, and the frontier then laid down 
—admittedly based to a large extent on 
HolclioIPs advice—lias been respected to 
tins day. In 1892 Holdich, who had been 
promoted brevet-colonel in 1891, was 
appointed superintendent of frontier sur¬ 
veys, a post which he held until 1898. In 
1805 he was once more deputed to deal 
with the Russo-Afghan border—this time 
in the remote Pamirs. In 1890, when a 
commission was appointed to demarcate 
the Pcrso-Balucli boundary, Holdich was 
chosen as chief commissioner, and liis 
local knowledge proved highly useful. In 
1897, when there was a general conflag¬ 
ration on the North-West Frontier, he did 
valuable service l>y supplying each column 
with suitable survey officers, and directing 
their efforts to the best advantage. 

This was the close of Holdich’s Indian 
career. But in 1902 his services were 
utilized for an important purpose else¬ 
where. A dispute between the governments 
of Chile and Argentina regarding their 
common frontier in Patagonia had been 
I dragging on, until both parties agreed to 
| invite tlie British government to appoint 
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a tribunal to arbitrate on the matter. 
Holdich was invited to be a member of the 
tribunal. Thanks in a great measure to 
his technical experience, his powers of 
conciliation, and his arduous examination 
of the actual ground, the tribunal was 
enabled to give an award entirely satis¬ 
factory to both sides. 

One of Holdich’s hobbles was painting 
in water-colours. A sketch-book and bat¬ 
tered paint-box were always in his haver¬ 
sack. Wandering ns he did in wild places, 
often amidst the most impressive scenery, 
he had unique opportunities for this pur¬ 
suit, long before the days of the kodak. 
His talent is attested by the fact that he 
twice won the viceroy’s cup in the Simla 
Fine Arts Exhibition. But the really 
absorbing interest of I-Ioklich’a life was 
geography. To him a blank space on the 
map was simply an incentive to go and 
find out and show accurately what was 
there. Accuracy was almost an obsession 
with him, and he had no sympathy with 
the amateur explorer and his sloppy * in¬ 
telligence’. Throughout, his work was 
marked by meticulous exactitude—and 
more than this—by broad-minded com¬ 
mon sense. He refused to be hidebound by 
theoretical principles, ‘believing’, to use 
his own words, ‘that the first and greatest 
object of a national frontier is to ensure 
peace and goodwill between contiguous 
peoples* by putting a definite edge to the 
national political horizon, so as to limit 
unauthorized expansion and trespass’. 

Holdich contributed a volume, India 
(with 114 maps and diagrams, 1904) to 
the ‘Regions of the World’ scries, and was 
also the author of The Indian Borderland 
(1901), 7Vie Countries of the King's Award 
(1904), The Gales of India (1909), and 
Political Frontiers and Boundary Making 
(191G). 

Holdich w as created C.B. in 1S94, C.I.E, 
in 1897, and IC. C.I.E. and K.C.M.G.in 1002. 
He was an active member of the Royal 
Geographical Society, of which he was gold 
medallist in 1887 and president 1916-1918, 

Holdich married in 1878 Ada Maria, 
daughter of Captain John Heyning Van- 
re nen, of the East India Company’s ser¬ 
vice, and had two sons and two daughters, 
the elder son being Brigadier-General 
Harold Adrian Holdich, He died at Mer- 
row > ucaT Guildford, 2 November 1929. 

[The Tunes, 4 November 1920; Geographical 
Journal , March 1G30 ; Holdich’s own writings, 
especially Political Frontiers and Boundary 
Making ; private information.] 

A. Hamilton Gbant. 


HOLIDAY, HENRY (1889-1927), 
painter and worker in stained glass, was 
horn in London 17 June 1889, the eldest 
son of George Henry Holiday, teacher of 
classics and mathematics, by his wife, 
Ciimene GerbcT, of Mulhouse, Alsace. He 
was educated at home, and in 1854 began 
his training as an artist at Leigh’s School 
of Art, Newman Street. At the end of 
1854, at the early age of fifteen and a half, 
he was admitted as a student to the Royal 
Academy Schools, and he contributed to 
the Academy exhibition of 1857 two pic¬ 
tures, 'Darlcstoiie Bay, near Swanagc* 
arul 1 Swanage, Dorsetshire Holiday soon 
became a close friend and associate of 
several of the leading prc-Rnphnelites: his 
picture ‘The Burgess of Calais’, exhibited 
at the Academy in 1859 and now in the 
Guildhall Art Gallery, bears striking wit¬ 
ness to the tendencies which he developed 
as a result. Holiday continued to practise 
painting for a long time, his bcst-lcnowa 
work probably being his ‘Dante and 
Beatrice’, first exhibited in 1883 at the 
Grosvenor Gallery and now in the Walker 
Art Gallery, Liverpool; the title is not to 
be confused with that of an earlier picture 
by him of llantc and Beatrice first meeting 
as children, exhibited at the Academy in 
1801. 

From ISC3 onwards, Holiday was prin¬ 
cipally active as a designer of cartoons for 
stained glass, having been invited at the 
end of 1862 to become the successor of 
(Sir) Edward Burne-Jones at Messrs. 
James Powell & Sons’ glass-works at 
WhitcfmTS, London, The stained glass 
executed under Holiday’s direction con¬ 
stitutes ft lil'c’s work of remarkable extent, 
and may he studied in various buildings 
not only all over England but on the 
continent of Europe and also in the United 
States. Among his chief productions may 
be mentioned the memorial windo>v to 
Lord Frederick Cavendish set up in St. 
Margaret’s, Westminster, by the House of 
Commons; windows in Salisbury Cathe¬ 
dral, Ormskirk church, Lancashire, and 
St. Saviour’s, Southwark; and, of examples 
abroad, windows in the church of the 
Epiphany, Washington, St. Paul’s church, 
Richmond, Virginia, St. Luke’s Hospital, 
New York, and the Children’s Hospital, 
Toronto. 

Although he worked with an unflag¬ 
ging seriousness of purpose and possessed 
considerable mastery of his craft, Holi¬ 
day nevertheless, as nn artist, lacks life 
and originality, remaining essentially a 
minor figure, tinged by academism. His 
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i^Thowevcr, is of permanent historical 
importance in the annals of nineteenth* 
cenUiry glass-painting, and many valuable 
observations are contained in his book 
Stained Glass as an Art (380G). Holiday 
iruulc experiments in various gratis ancl 
techniques, inventing ft new form of 
enamel on metal in relief for the purpose 
0 f extending the use of the material to 
work on a large scale; he also produced n 
number of sculptures. He was a man of 
remarkably wide interests,. which cm* 
braced mountain-climbing in England, 
music, science, social questions, female 
suffrage, and dress-reform; tlxc last of 
these "entailed the editorship of A glam, 
the journal of the Healthy and Artistic 
Dress Union. I-Ic accompanied the solar 
eclipse expedition of (Sir) Norman Lockycr 
[q.v.] to India in 1871, and was otherwise 
widely travelled. Ilis Itcmimsccnces of my 
life , published in 1014, convey a vivid 
impression of his exceptional personality 
and undoubted gifts, even if his mind 
cannot be described ns having boon either 
profound or original. 

Holiday died 15 April 1027 at his house 
at Hampstead, which had long been the 
centre of a wide circle of devoted friends. 
He married in 1804 Catherine (died 3 024), 
daughter of the Rev, Thomas Raven, 
incumbent of Holy Trinity, Preston, and 
sister of the landscape-painter, John 
Samuel Raven [q.v.]. She was an ac¬ 
complished embroiderers and talented I 
musician, who in particular did much 
pioneer work towards gaining apprecia- 1 
tion in England for the music of Wagner. 
They laid one daughter, the violinist 
Winifred Holiday. 

[The Times, 1ft April 1027 ; Henry Holiday, 
Reminiscences of my Life , 1934; Algernon 
Graves, The Royal Academy of Arts, a compleJe 
dicdoimy of contributors and (heir works, vol. 
iv, 100(J ( ] T. Bojihnius. 

HOLLAND, Sir THOMAS ERSKINE 
(1835-1920), jurist, was born at Brigh¬ 
ton 17 July 1835, the eldest son of the 
Rev. Thomas Agar Holland [q.v.], poet, 
nnd rector of Foyningfj, Sussex, from 1840 
to 1888, who was a grandson of Thomas 
Erskine, first Baron Erskine, lord chan¬ 
cellor [q.v.]. His mother was Madalenn, 
daughter of Major Philip Stewart. lie 
was educated at Brighton College from 
1847—the year in which the school was 
opened—until 1853. In 1854 he matricu¬ 
lated atBalliol College, Oxford, but in tlic 
following year migrated to Magdalen Col¬ 
lege with a demyship. He obtained a 


Holland 

see on d class in classical moderations in 
1850 and a first class in lilertic human-lores 
in 1858. He was elected to ft fellowship at 
Exeter College in 1859, and for a short time 
taught philosophy there. In 1800 he won 
the chancellor's prize lor an English essay. 

Holland soon turned from philosophy to 
law, and going to London, read in cham¬ 
bers with W. XT, H utter worth, the special 
pleader, with G. De Morgan, the con¬ 
veyancer, with II. T. Erskine, and with 
A. Kckcwieh (in equity). In 3803 he was 
called to the bar by Lincoln’s Inn and 
joined the home circuit. After some years 
of practice at the bar, combined with 
journalism and lecturing, he was elected 
Vincrinn reader in English law at Oxford 
in 1874, but later in the same year was 
elected to the Chichele chair of inter¬ 
national law and diplomacy in succession 
to its first occupant, Mount ague Bernard 
[q.v.]. In the following year he was elected 
to a fellowship at All Souls College, and 
held it until his death fifty-one years later. 
He resigned the Chichele chair in 1910, 
receiving the title of emeritus professor, 
but continued to live Fit Oxford, working 
at his subject almost to the end. He died 
at Oxford 24 May 1920, in liis nincty-Arst 
year. 

Holland won an immediate reputation 
in bis subject by his inaugural lecture on 
the life and work of Albcrieo GeiiLili [q .v.'J, 
the Italian civilian who taught at Oxford 
in the reign -of Elizabeth; he showed how 
much the work of Grotius owed to that of 
this hitherto neglected predecessor. The 
lecture led to a general revival of interest 
in Gentili, and in 1877 Holland published 
an edition of the text of Gcntili’s Dc Jura 
Belli . The European Concert in the Eastern 
Question appeared in 1885, and a volume 
of Studies in International Law in 3 898. 
Tic rewrote for the Admiralty the official 
Manual of Naval Prize Law in 1888 and 
he prepared a handbook on the Laws and 
Customs of War on Land which was issued 
to the army in 1004. 

From 1003 to 1005 Holland served on 
the royal commission on the supply of food 
and raw material in time of war, and in 
1900 he was one of the British pleni¬ 
potentiaries to the conference at Geneva 
at which the Geneva Convention of 1804, 
dealing with the sick and wounded in land 
warfare, was revised. ITe also collaborated 
actively for many years in the scientific 
work of the Institut; de droit international, 
of which lie became associate in 1875, 
member in 1878, and honorary member in 
1025, and he presided over the session of 
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that body which was held at Oxford in 
1013. But it was as a vigorous and inde¬ 
pendent commentator on contemporary 
events of international legal interest that 
Holland became best known to the public. 
In a long scries of letters to The Times 
(first reprinted, 1881-1909, in 1909, 3rd 
edition, 18S1-1920, in 1921 under the 
title Letters to ‘The Times* on War and 
Neutrality) he was in the habit of con¬ 
tributing to the formation of a sound 
public opinion by exposing the true issues 
of a complicated situation. In later life 
he returned to lus early interest in the 
history of international Jaw, and published 
editions of the Jus et Judicium Feciale of 
Bicliard Zouche [q.vj in 1911, and of the 
De Bello , de tteprc&aliis, et de Duello of 
Giovanni da Legnano in 1917. A volume 
of lectures on International Lmu , edited 
by T. A. Walker and \V. L. Walker, was 
published posthumously in 1938. 

It is, however, as the author of perhaps 
the most successful book on jurisprudence 
ever written that Holland’s name is most 
familiar to many generations of huv stu¬ 
dents, He first published The Elements of 
Jurisprudence in 1889, and he revised it 
for o thirteenth edition in 1924, when in 
his eighty-ninth year. It gained for him 
in 1894 the Swiney prize and silver cup. 
The book belongs to the school of English 
analytical jurisprudence founded by John 
Austin [q.v.], and attempts to construct 
* a formal science of positive law’ based on 
‘those comparatively few and simple ideas 
which underlie the infinite variety of legal 
rules 1 . It is free from the repetitions and 
inconsistencies which make Austin’s own 
work, with all its merits, so wearisome to 
the reader, and is, indeed, probably in part 
responsible for the long-continued vitality 
of the Austininn tradition in English- 
speaking countries. 

Both in its merits and in its defects the 
Elements of Jurisprudence is characteristic 
of all Holland’s work. He wrote once of 
his own ‘morbid hatred of disorder’, and 
the phrase expresses, with humorous 
exaggeration, the salient quality of his 
work. It is always clear, vigorous, exact, 
and if its premisses be accepted its con¬ 
clusions are generally irresistible. Its 
weakness is that the premisses are some¬ 
times over simplified, and the conclusions 
have a finality of which the subject-matter 
docs not always admit. Moreover, Holland 
was not easily moved by argument or by 
the later researches of other students to 
modify a conclusion which he had once 
reached* 

4! 


Throughout his Oxford life Holland was 
deeply interested in university business 
and especially in the formal organization 
of the university, both past and present, 
He published a number of articles on the 
origins of the university, in the Oxford 
Historical Society’s Collectanea, vol. ii 
(1890), in the English Historical llcviexv , 
vol. vi (1891), and elsewhere. In 1884 he 
persuaded the university to reform its 
statute book by co-ordinating the recent 
legislation of the nineteenth century with 
the remnants of the Laudian code. He was 
assessor (sole judge) of the Chancellor’s 
Court from 1870 to 1910, and during hj s 
tenure of the office secured a thorough 
reform of the then antiquated procedure 
of that tribunal. In current problems of 
university administration he hardly ob¬ 
tained the influence to which his learning 
and his industry entitled him. His natural 
conservatism and his disinclination to 
compromise even on matters which seemed 
unimportant to others, impaired his effec¬ 
tiveness in debate, and too often ranged 
him on the losing side. 

To the end of his life Holland remained 
active and alert in body as well as mind. 
He was a great walker, and visited the 
Eggishorn every summer from the late 
’sixties until 1025, except for the period 
of the European War. Behind n slightly 
formal manner he hacl a real kindliness of 
heart and a readiness to place the resources 
of his well-stored mind at the service of 
younger men. 

Holland was one of the founders (1885) 
of, and a regular contributor to, the Law 
Quarterly Review. He became a K.C. in 1901, 
a bencher of his Inn in 1907, and was an 
original fellow of the British Academy, In 
addition to the degree of D.C.L. of Oxford 
University his academic honours included 
doctorates of Bologna, Glasgow, Dublin, 
and Brussels. He was knight ed in 1917. 

Holland wa9 twice married: first, in 
1871 to Louise Henrietta (died 1891), 
daughter of Jean Delesscrt, of Passy, and 
by her had six sons, two of whom pre¬ 
deceased him, and one daughter; secondly, 
in 1895 to Ellen, daughter of David Ed- 
wardcs, M.R.C.S., of Wimbledon, and 
widow of the Rev. Stephen Edwaretes, 
fellow of Merton College, Oxford; there 
were no children of the second marriage. 

A portrait of Holland by Hugh Gokhvin 
Riviere was presented to him by friends 
at home and abroad in 1914, and is in the 
possession of the family. 

[The Times, 25 May 7 026; Law Quarterly 
Review , October 1026; Sir W. S. Holdswortl), 
!8 
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Sir Thomas Erskine Holland, 1833—1926, in of production, and Holme added lavishly 
Proceedings of the British Academy, vol. xii, illustrated special numbers, which were in 
1020 i T. E. Holland, A Valedictory Retrospect, crfect books, and he became a respected 
1010 , and The Hollands of Conway , privately nn( j successful publisher. He continued to 
printed, 1015.] • ■ 1UEU • take an active part in this work until 1922, 

when ill-health compelled him to retire. 

HOLME, CHARLES (1848-1023), He died at his house, Upton Grey, near 
founder and editor of The Studio magazine, Basingstoke, Hampshire, 14 March 1023. 
wns born 7 October 1848 at Derby, the Holme’s special gift as an editor and 
younger son of George Holme, silk- publisher was his catholic and sensitive 
manufacturer, by his wife, Anne Brent- taste. To this he added courage, modesty, 
nnJl. Educated at a private school in geniality, and the faculty for carrying on 
Derby, he was put to his father’s trnde, a business with dignity and humanity, 
hut at about the age of twenty-three he lie wrote little or nothing, and had no 
went to Bradford and set up for himself literary interests. He was content to excr- 
in the woollen business. His sound com- cLsc iniluence by choosing and illustrating 
jiicrciol instinct brought him material works of art which he instinctively felt to 
success, and it was the extension of his be good. 

business to the East which developed in Holme married in 1873 Clara, daughter 
him an absorbing interest in art. A lecture of George Benton, brass-founder, of Bir- 
by RobertBarldcy Shaw [q.v*], tlie Oricn- mingluun, by whom lie had one soil and 
hi! traveller, at the Bind ford Chamber of three daughters. The son, Geoffrey Holme, 
Commerce about 1873, led him to ex- succeeded to the editorship of The Studio. 
change Bradford goods against the pro- An admirable portrait of Holme by I\ A. 
ducts' of Turkestan, and Inter of India, de Lnsv.16, painted in 100-8, is at present 
China, and Japan. He was profoundly in the house of his widow, 
struck by the perfection of Japanese [The Studio, January 102-8 (portrait ); pri- 
craftsmunship. When he made a tour vntc information.] II. B. GuiAisnrrcn. 
round the world in 1880 he spent some 

months in Japan, and two years later he IIOItNE, HENRY SINCLAIR, Baiion 
became one of the founders of the Japan IIoune of Stirkokc, co. Caithness (1801- 
Society. 1920), general, the third son of Major 

Meanwhile, another potent influence in James Horne, of Stirkokc, by his wife, 
his life had been that of William Morris, Constance Mary, daughter of Edward 
into whose Red House at Bexley Heath, Warner, af Cheltenham, was born at Stir- 
Kcnt,. Holme moved in 1880. It was not lcokc 10 February 1801. He was educated 
long after this that Holme began tfie work at Harrow and at the Royal Military 
by which he will be remembered. In 1803, Academy, Woolwich, from which, in May 
having retired from business a year earlier, 1880, he received a commission in the 
he founded The Studio, a magazine of fine Royal Artillery. He was at first posted to 
and applied art. In this his primary aim the garrison artillery, from which in 1883 
was not commercial, but the illustration he was transferred to the mounted branch, 
and furtherance of good design. Holme and after serving as adjutant of artillery 
had remarkable taste and prescience, and brigades in both branches, he was pro- 
in his first issue he introduced to the public moted captain in 1888. In September 
the w r orks of two young men, then un- 1890 lie was appointed staff captain, Royal 
known—Aubrey Vincent Beardsley [q.v.] Artillery, at Meerut, and two years Jatcr 
and Frank Brangwyn. The Studio (the became adjutant of Royal Horse Artillery 
first few numbers of which were produced at KirkeCc Returning to England in 1890 
in collaboration with Gleeson White) ap- he was soon afterwards posted to * J’ bat- 
peared at a time when photo-process cn- tcry, Royal Horse Artillery, with which lie 
graving was opening up new possibilities remained until he w r as promoted major in 
iu reproduction. A cardinal principle of 1808. 

Ilolnic’sartisticcrccd was that architecture On the outbreak of the South African 
and the applied arts arc not to be regarded War in 1899 Horne was given command 
as intrinsically inferior to the line arts—a j of an ammunition column and landed in 
salutary doctrine in nn age when everyday Natal on 15 November of that year, to he 
objects were so often designed in the worst soon afterwards moved to Cape Colony in 
taste. ^ The Studio soon attained a very order to join the cavalry division under 
wide circulation and infiuence at home and Major-General (Sir) John French [q.v.]. 
abroad, It set itself a very high standard With the cavalry division Horne took 
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part in the operations which resulted In November 1915 Horne was chosen 
in the relief of Kimberley (15 February by Lord Kitchener [q.v.J to accompany 
1900), the occupation of Bloemfontein (18 him to the Dardanelles, when the question 
March), and in the advance from Blocm- of the evacuation of the Gallipoli peninsula 
fontein into the Transvaal, In May 1900 was at issue. After the evacuation had 
he was given command of ‘IV battery, been successfully carried out he was again 
Royal Horse Artillery, which was attached employed by Lord Kitchener to devise a 
to French’s 3rd cavalry brigade, and with scheme for the defence of the Suez Canal 
that battery he tool: part in the occupa- and when that task was completed he was 
tion of Johannesburg (31 May), the battle given command in January 1910, with the 
of Diamond Hill (11-12 June), and the temporary rank of lieutenant-general, of 
operations in the Wittcbergcn, which re- the new XV Corps in the northern sector 
suited in the surrender of General M. of the Canal defences. In March 1916 the 
Prinsloo (25-20 July). From that time XV Corps was moved to France, where it 
until the end of 1001 Horne was employed joined the Fourth Army, commanded by 
with mounted columns in the Orange Sir Henry (afterwards Lord) Rawlinson 
River Colony and Cape Colony, and from [q.v.], which was preparing for the battle 
January 1002 lie was in command of rc- of the Somme (1 July-30 September), The 
mount depots. For his services he was chief achievements of Horne’s corps in 
mentioned in dispatches and received that battle were the capture of Fricourt 
the brevet of lieutenant-colonel and the (2 July) and of Flers (15 September). In 
queen’s medal with five clasps, and the September he 'was created IC.C.B., mul 
king’s medal with two clasps. after Hie capture of Flers he was promoted 

After three years in charge of the nr til- to the command of the First Army with 
lery depot at Weedcm, Ilornc was pro- the temporary rank of general, 
mo ted regimental lieutenant-colonel in As part of the campaign designed by 
November 1905, and was given succcs- General Nivcllc, the coinmmulcv-in-chicf 
sivcly the command of Field artillery and of the French armies, for the spring of 
horse artillery brigades in Ireland. ITc was 1917, the British army undertook the 
gazetted brevet-colonel in May 1900, and battle of Arras, in which the most impor- 
in the following September was appointed tant share, the assault on the Vi ray ridge, 
staff officer for horse and field artillery at fell to the First Army. In 1915 repeated 
Aldershot. In May 1912 he was appointed attempts by French troops to capture the 
inspector of horse and field artillery with ridge had failed, and General Nivcllc’s 
the rank of brigadier-general, and on the staff was sceptical of a British success and 
outbreak of the European War in August openly critical of Horne’s plans. Homo 
1914 he proceeded to France as brigadier- was also harassed at this critical time by 
general commanding the Royal Artillery, the pain from a broken bone in his leg 
I Army Corps, under Sir Douglas (after- caused by a fall from his horse, but he 
waids Earl) Haig [q.v.]. triumphed over these difficulties and stud: 

At the beginning of the retreat from to his plans, and the capture of the Vimy 
Mons (24 August 1914) Horne was ap- ridge (9-10 April), in which the Canadian 
pointed by I-Iaig to command his rear- Corps took the chief part, was the out- 
guard. lie rendered conspicuous service standing success won by the British iirmy 
throughout the retreat, in the battle of up to that time in the War. Owing to the 
the Marne (5-9 September), the battle of failure of Nivelle’s attack the operations 
the Aisne (12-15 September), and in the on the Arras front had to be continued 
first battle of Ypres (19 October-22 until well into May, several weeks beyond 
November). In October he was promoted the period which had been proposed, 
major-general as a reward for distinguished Thereafter I-Iaig began to transfer troops 
service in the field, and at the end of the to his northern flank in preparation for 
year he was made C.B. In January 1015 the battles of Mcssincs and Passchcndaclc, 
Horne was placed in command of the 2nd and the role of the First Army became one 
division of the I Corps, and he led it in the of attracting the attention of the Germans 
operations about Givenchy in March 1015, to itself with reduced effectives, a part 
in the battle of Fes tuber t (15-25 May), which Horne skilfully played until October 
and in the battle of Loos (25 September- 1017, when the Canadian Corps was taken 
8 October). It was on his suggestion that from him for the battle of Passchcndaole. 
as a result of experience gained at Festu- The winter of 1917-1918 was devoted to 
bert the system of command of the artil- preparations for meeting the great German 
lery was changed. attack expected in the spring. The brunt 
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of the German effort fell on the armies 
further south, but on 28 March a heavy 
German attack -was made on the Viniy 
ridge and successfully beaten off. On f) 
April another German attack on the Lyn 
front fell on the Portuguese divisions 
attached to Horne’s army, just at the 
time when arrangements for the relief of 
those divisions had been completed. The 
Germans broke through, mid the situation 
flf?ain became highly critical, but the 
resolute stand of the 55th division of the 
First Army at Givenchy saved the Vimy 
ridge, and Horne was the only British 
army commander who was not forced by 
the German offensive to move his head¬ 
quarters to the rear. 

After May 1918 the German efforts were 
directed against the French, and the First 
Army was given a breathing space in 
which to recover and prepare for attack in 
its turn. After Kawlinson’s victory at 
Amiens on 8 August, the Germans began 
to withdraw from the great salient which 
they had created in the north in the spring, 
and towards the end of August the First 
Army began an advance which was to be 
continuous until the signing of the Armis¬ 
tice on 11 November. On 2 September 
Horne’s army, in co-operation with the 
Third Army on its right, broke through 
the Drocourt-Qutfant section of the Hin- 
denburg line. This brilliant success was 
followed on 27 September by the forcing 
of the Canal du Nord. Then in swift suc¬ 
cession Lens (8 October), Douai (17 Octo¬ 
ber), and Valenciennes (2 November) were 
captured, and the advance of the First 
Army ended with the occupation of Mons 
two and a half hours before the Armistice 
became effective. 

Horne was promoted substantive lieu¬ 
tenant-general in 1917, and substantive 
general in 1010. lie was created K.C.M.C, 
in 1918 and G.C.B. in 1019. For his ser¬ 
vices in the War he received the tlmnks of 
both Houses of Parliament, was raised to 
the peerage as Baron Horne of Stirkokc, 
aiul given a grant of £30,000. Fie also 
received many foreign decorations, in¬ 
cluding the legion of honour. The univer¬ 
sity of Oxford conferred on him the 
honorary degree of D.C.L., the universities 
of Cambridge and of Edinburgh that of 
LL.D., and the borough of Northampton 
made him a freeman. In 1918 he was 
made colonel commandant of the Royal 
Artillery. 

Soon after his return to England Horne 
was appointed general officer commantling- 
in-chicf. Eastern command, in which 


capacity he was actively concerned with 
the problems of demobilisation and of the 
reorganization of the army. In 1920 ho 
wns appointed aide-de-camp general to 
King George V. Refusing offers of gover¬ 
norships abroad, he retired from the army 
in May 1926, and in the same month he 
was appointed master gunner, St. James’s 
Park. He interested himself actively in 
service charities, particularly in those of 
the Royal Artillery, the British Legion, 
and the National Association for the Em¬ 
ployment of Soldiers, Sailors, and Airmen, 
He became governor and commandant of 
the Church Lads Brigade, aiul took a 
prominent part in the uf fail's of his county, 
Caithness, of which he was deputy lieu¬ 
tenant, In 1929 lie was made colonel of 
the Highland Light Infantry, in which 
his father liad served. He died suddenly 
while shooting on his estate at Stirkokc 
14 August 1929, and was buried at Wick. 

Home married in 1807 Kate, daughter 
of George McCorquodale, of Newton-le- 
Willows, Lancashire, and Glndlys, Angle¬ 
sey, and widow of William John Sinclair 
Blacklock. They liad one daughter, and 
the peerage became extinct on his death. 

There are portraits of I-Iorne by J. H. 
Lander (c. 1908) and Oswald Birley 
(painted during the War) at Stirkokc 
House, at the Royal Artillery Mess, 
Woolwich, and at the Harrow School 
War Museum, both by Oswald Birley. 

[Major-General Sir II. IJnmckc in the Jour¬ 
nal of the Royal Artillery, October 1020; 
Lieutenant-General Sir Hastings Anderson in 
the Army Quarterly t January 1030; Lord 
Horne, Diaries of the South African Thar, 
privately printed, 1099.] F. M Airmen. 

I-IOSE, CHARLES (1803-1029), civil 
servant hi Sarawak, ethnologist, and 
naturalist, was born at YVillian, Hertford¬ 
shire, 12 October 1863, the son of the Rev. 
Thomas Charles Hose, perpetual curate of 
Little Wymondley, Hertfordshire, by his 
wife, Fanny, daughter of Thomas Good- 
i'cllovv, of Flail O’Wood and Tuustall, Staf¬ 
fordshire. He was educated at Foisted 
School, and in 1882 matriculated at Jesus 
College, Cambridge. He did not take a 
degree, as he left Cambridge during his 
second year, having been offered, through 
the inllucnccofhis uncle, George Frederick 
llose, bishop of Singapore, a cadetship in 
the Sarawak civil service, under the second 
raja, Sir Charles Anthony Johnson Brooke 
[q.v.]. Hose accepted the post with en¬ 
thusiasm, as likely to fulfil his keenest 
aspirations, Leaving England in 1884, he 
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reached Kuching, the capital of Sarawak,' 
in April of that year, and his active asso¬ 
ciation with the administration of that 
independent state lasted until his retire¬ 
ment from the service in 1907, by which 
time he had risen to the position of divi¬ 
sional resident and had been appointed a 
member of the supreme council and a 
judge of the supreme court of Sarawak 
(1904), Eis official connexion with Borneo 
did not cease entirely on his retirement, 
for lie was appointed n member of the 
Sarawak State advisory council at West¬ 
minster (1919); and in 1909 he was sent 
on a special mission to Sarawak, with 
Dr, Erb, a Swiss geologist, in order to 
investigate the potentialities of the oil 
(petroleum) fields of the Miri district. 
From his earlier surveys lie had felt con¬ 
fident of the oil-yielding capacity of these 
fields, and the renewed investigations 
amply justified his predictions. 

During the period of his ollicial adminis¬ 
trative work, mainly in the Baram dis¬ 
trict, Ilose held positions of much respon¬ 
sibility ; he was appointed oflicer-in-chargc 
in 1888 and resident (2nd class) in 1801, 
and resident (1st class) in 1904. The area 
was occupied by warlike natives, who had 
not as yet been brought under effective 
control. Raiding and head-hunting were 
still rife, and constant local feuds pre¬ 
vailed. Interference by an intrusive 
government was not welcomed and was 
frequently opposed with vigour. Hose 
was the right man to deal with the situa¬ 
tion, By his tact, fairness, and sympa¬ 
thetic understanding of their customs he 
succeeded in establishing friendly relations 
with the natives. His firmness, constancy, 
and determination impressed them no less 
than his physical powers, pluck, and en¬ 
durance, As resident, he had from time 
to time to organize punitive expeditions 
and penetrate far into disturbed areas, 
largely unexplored; but the expeditions, 
though successful, were usually carried 
through without bloodshed, and many of 
the more turbulent chiefs became his loyal 
friends. Head-hunting was gradually sup¬ 
pressed and a state of peace was inaugu¬ 
rated, with recognition of the beneficent 
intentions of the raja’s administration. 
When Ilose retired from the service in 
1907, he left the areas of his administra¬ 
tion settled and peaceful with a developing 
trade. A visit which he paid in 1920 to 
the scenes of his official labours, accom¬ 
panied hy his wife and children, became a 
veritable triumphal progressup the Baram 
river, when he was welcomed by hosts of 


natives, many of whom liad travelled hun¬ 
dreds of miles to greet their old adminis¬ 
trator. 

In the course of his official work in 
Sarawak, Ilose was able to pursue his life- 
long hobby, natural history, a keen taste 
for which he had inherited from his father. 
In addition to his general field observa¬ 
tions, lie enriched zoological and botanical 
records with many new species and sub¬ 
species, and, nt least* three new genera. 
The British national collections benefited 
greatly from his enthusiasm and success 
as a scientific collector. Early in his period 
of residence in Borneo he became in¬ 
terested in the perplexing problem of the 
cause of the dreaded disease, beriberi, 
which was very prevalent in Malaysia and 
Japan, and frequently fatal. He studied 
closely the habits of the natives, paying 
special attention to their diet and to the 
effects of rice upon its consumers under 
varying conditions. lie noted the effects 
produced by freshly husked home-grown 
rice, and by the milled imported rice, the 
latter being liable to become mouldy in 
the trade bags, and infected by a minute 
fungoid growth j and he ascertained thnt 
there was a far higher incidence of the 
disease among consumers of the imported 
cereal. TIose himself contracted the disease 
and recovered from it, and his personal 
experience helped to confirm his views. 
His researches, together with those of 
other investigators, finally established the 
fact that the principal cause was to be 
found in the milled or ‘polished* rice, and 
that the complete elimination of the luisk, 
or pericarp, which was found to contain 
important vitamins, was the prime causa¬ 
tive factor in the genesis of beriberi. 

Most important of all Hose’s scientific 
works was ethnographical research among 
the tribes of Sarawak. He made full use 
of his opportunities. Owing to his success 
in winning the confidence of the natives to 
an unusual extent, he gained a valuable 
knowledge of their ethnological relation¬ 
ships and culture. No one has done more 
for the study of Bornean anthropology; 
and his researches have proved not only 
of value to ethnological science, but have 
a practical bearing upon the administra¬ 
tion of native affairs. The knowledge 
which Hose acquired at first hand was 
freely placed at the disposal of others. 
Much of the material contained in II. L. 
Roth’s The Natives of Sarawak and British 
North Borneo (1896), and W. H. Furness's 
The Home-Life of Borneo Head-Hunters, 
ils Festivals and Folk-lore (1902), was 
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^j^Tlrom Hose; while the assistance old. Together with his mother, to whom 
which he gave to the Cambridge Aivthro- he was devoted, young Hosie set himself 
pological expedition in 1808-1890 resulted to keep the household and to bring up his 
in Jjjs co-operating with (Professor) Wil- younger brother, He was educated at Old 
limn M’Don gal l in the production of a Aberdeen grammar school and at King's 
valuable monograph upon The Pagan College, Aberdeen. He worked his way 
Tribes of Portico (1912), a standard work through the university by taking pupils, 
of high merit. Early training in surveying graduated in 1872, and was appointed 
equipped Hose for another noteworthy sub-librarian of the university. His eyes, 
achievement, namely the making of the however, were turned to the East. In 
first reliable map of the whole of Sarawak 187G he joined the Chinese consular ser- 
(scnlc, 1 / 500 , 000 ), showing, besides the vice, and sailed for China in company with 
geographical features, the distribution of a young man who was to be his lifelong 
the tribes. Much of the area had pre- friend and future chief, Sir John Newell 
viou.sJy been unsurveyed. Jordan [q.v.]. 

Hose’s varied activities brought him I-Iosie’s first post, after he had finished 
recognition from many different sources, his student interpreter ship at Peking, was 
He received the order of the White Falcon in Shanghai, where he met General Gordon 
of Saxe-Wcimar for his zoological re- and was given the task of tabulating for 
searches (1800), the order of merit of the the official archives his numerous memo- 
Netherlands government (1803), and the randa and suggestions to the legation on 
order of the Prussian crown (1890), and lie British policy in China. At that time Ed- 
was elected oificicr de 1’Academic Fran- ward Col borne Baber [q.v.] was the chief 
9 aisc (1898). For Ilia survey work lie was consular traveller of innermost China; and 
awarded the Cuthbcrt Peck grant by the at his suggestion Hosie was sent in 1882 
Uoyfll Geographical Society in 1803. I-Iis on special service to Chungking. Isolated 
researches into the cause of beriberi were and lonely in this far western province of 
recognized by the award of the Emperor’s Szechwan, he soon realized the need, and 
cup by the Japanese government in 1009. the opportunity, of devoting himself to 
Cambridge University conferred on him some absorbing preoccupation. At much 
the honorary degree of Sc.D. in 1900, and risk, he set out on a scries of travels in the 
he was elected an honorary fellow 7 of Jesus interior, making full notes ns he journeyed 
College, Cambridge, in 192G. He was also of the geography and products of the 
made a freeman of the City of London in country. This resulted in his first book, 
1020 . Three Years in Western China (1889), 

Hose married in 1905 Emilie Ellen, which passed through two editions. In it 
daughter of John Peter Ray/i, and had he described for the first time the trade 
one son and one daughter. He died, after and showed the potentialities of those 
an operation, in a nursing-home at South little-known regions. He next saw service 
Croydon 14 November 1929. A full list of in Canton, 'Wenchow, Chefoo, Amoy,Tam- 
his published works is given in an up pen- sui, Wuhu, and in 1894 went north to take 
dix to his book, Fifty Years of Romance charge of the consulate at Ncwcliwang 
and Research (1027). To that list should during the diilicult days of Die Chinese- 
bc added two other hooks, Natural Man. Japanese War. In 3 897 he was sent south 
A. record from Romeo (1926) and The to Pagoda Anchorage and then Wuchow, 
Field-Book of a Jungle Wallah (1920). a port the trade of which was much har- 
[The Times, 15 November 1029; Charles as} sed hy river-pirates. After the Boxer 
Hose, Fifty Years of Romance and Research, Rising (1900), during which lie was on 
1027.] II. IlAi.ro uu. home-leave, he went north to take charge 

again at Newchwnng. He travelled exten- 
HOSIE, Sir ALEXANDER (1853- sively in the Three Provinces of Man- 
1925), diplomatist and Chinese explorer, churia, and in 1901 produced his book 
was bora at Inverurie, Aberdeenshire, 10 Manchuria; Its People, Resources, and 
January 1853, the elder son and second Recent History, which also passed through 
child of Alexander Hosie, by his wife, Jean, two editions. His oJTieial du ties were con- 
daughter of James Anderson. He came of cerncd with the defence of British trade 
farmer stock on both parents’ sides. His in Manchuria against the diplomatic and 
father’s farm did not prosper, and the military inroads on Chinese sovereignty of 
family moved to Aberdeen, where the Russia and Japan; but he was always 
elder Alexander Ilosie was accidentally proud that he on one occasion received the 
killed when his elder son was sixteen years thanks of the Chinese government for his 
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effective defence of the Chinese maritime 
customs on behalf of Ciiina, at a time when 
Chinese officials had fled before Japanese 
troops. 

In 1903 Hosie was appointed first consul- 
general at Clicngtu in Szechwan. The boat 
which took him up the Yangtsze-kinng 
was wrecked, he narrowly escaped with 
his life, many of his goods were lost, and 
liis books had ten days’ soalcing at the 
bottom of the river. lie used his term at 
Chengtu to compile an invaluable 4 white 
paper’ on the products of the province, 
which in 1022 lie republished in book form 
as Szechwan: Its Industries and Resources. 
He journeyed to the verge of the forbidden 
land of Tibet, and brought to official notice 
the boundary-stone which was to figure 
largely in the tripartite boundary pour¬ 
parlers at Darjeeling in 1914. From 1908 
to 1912 Hosie was given the rank of consul- 
general at Tientsin, but did not proceed to 
that post; and from 1905 to 1909 was 
retained as acting" commercial attache to 
the legation at Peking, in which post he 
did much pioneer work on behalf of trade. 

In 1908 the government of India offered 
to stop the export of opium to China pari 
passu with the abandonment by China of 
the cultivation of the opium poppy. I-Iosic 
was appointed commissioner to arrange 
proceedings, and in 1909 was British dele¬ 
gate at the Shanghai International Opium 
Commission, where the Chinese delegates 
admitted that ‘the annual production of 
opium in Ciiina was eight (or more) times 
the quantity annually imported from In¬ 
dia’. This led to his being sent in the 
following year, at the request of the Indian 
government, to visit the chief opium- 
growing provinces of Chinn in order to 
discover whether the Chinese were ful¬ 
filling their part of the bargain. During 
these long overland journeys lie under¬ 
went many hardships, made daily copious 
notes in his diary, and published an ac¬ 
count in his book, On the Trail of the Opium 
Poppy vols., 1914), which included much 
information on agricultural and other 
economic products. He found that certain 
provinces, notably Shansi and Szechwan, 
had signally succeeded in their task, but 
others still lagged behind. It may be 
added that since 1913 India has ceased to 
export opium to China. 

Hosie retired fn 1912, having travelled 
in each of the twenty-two provinces of 
China, except Sinkiang, He settled at 
Sandown, Isle of Wight, where he was 
active in public affairs. In 1919 he re¬ 
visited China on a trade commission, and 


was retained as special attache in Pckinp 
till early in 1920. In 1922, as a result of 
his many hardships, his right foot wci$ 
amputated. Aided by his second wife, 
herself a writer on China, he edited 
Philips’s Commercial Map of China , pub. 
lislicd in 1922, the authoritative economic 
map of China, a work of great accuracy 

and research. 

Tall, broad-shouldered, deep-chested, 
Hosie was a man of striking appearance 
and personality. Gifted with extraordi¬ 
nary powers of observation, unfailing 
patience and industry, he was facile pritu 
ceps in his knowledge and presentation of 
the yiossibilities of Chinese trade, and his 
trade reports arc models of their kind. He 
contributed numerous articles to learned 
journals. Interested in botany, lie sent 
thousands of specimens to Kew r , Hong, 
kong, and Singapore especially from Szech¬ 
wan. About 1905 or 1900 the Kciv 
authorities requested Sir Ernest Satow, 
then minister in Peking, that his services 
might be specially requisitioned for this 
work, and they named an order, Ormosia 
Ilosiciy after him. He lectured in 1880 
before the Royal Geographical Society; 
in 1885 lie had been proposed as the re. 
eipient of its medal, which was, however, 
awarded to II. M. Stanley, who found Dt. 
Livingstone in that year. He was knighted 
in 1907. In 1013 Aberdeen University 
conferred on him tile honorary degree of 
LUD. 

Hosie was twice married: first, in 1837 
to Florence (died 1907), daughter of John 
Lindsay, corn factor, of Aberdeen ; second¬ 
ly, in 1913 to Dorothea, daughter of the 
liev, William Edward Sooth ill, missionary 
first of the United Methodist Church at 
Wenchow, then president of the Govern¬ 
ment University at Shansi, and af terwards 
professor of Chinese at Oxford University. 
One son was born of the first marriage. 
Hosie died at Sandown 10 March 1025. 

[Uosie’s published works; private informa¬ 
tion ; personal knowledge.] W. D. Sootiiiu,. 

HOWARD, Sir EBENEZER (1850- 
1028), originator of the garden city move¬ 
ment and founder of Letchworth and 
Welwyn garden cities, was born at G2 
Fore Street in the City of London 29 
January 1850, the third child and only 
son of Ebenezer Howard, confectioner, 
who owned several shops in and near the 
City, by his wife, Ann Tow, of Cols ter* 
worth, Lincolnshire. I-Ic was educated 
from the age of four to the age of fifteen 
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schools, first at Sud- circulated among friends, and he lectured 
bury Suffolk, then at Cheshunt, Hertford- about it, chiclly in London. But it wag 
shire! and finally at Ipswich. After leaving only 'with the help of £50 given him by a 
school, lie earned his living as a cleric in friend that he was able to publish it in 
f/ie Cikv of London, obtaining a varied October 1898. The book was republished 
experience in the offices of a Arm of stock- in 1902 under the title Garden Cities of 
brokers, a firm of merchants, and two firms Tomorrow. 

of solicitors. lie taught himself shorthand The aim which Howard set before him- 
in his spare time. He was employed for a self was to find a remedy, on the one hand 
short period as private secretary by Dr. for the overcrowding and unhealthy con- 
Joseph Parker [q.v.J, the well-known Con- ditions which were produced by the cxces- 
gregationafist preacher (afterwards of the sivc growth of large cities, and on the oilier 
City Temple, HoJborn), whoso powerful hand for the depopulation of the country- 
personality exercised u considerable in- side. Believing access to the country-side 
tiuencc on Howard. and to nature to be necessary for the full 

In 1872, nt the age of twenty-two, development of man’s moral and spiritual 
Howard sailed for New York. Afterspend- qualities, he regarded the conditions under 
ing a few months working on a farm in which large sections of the British nation 
Howard county, Nebraska, he went to were living in the towns as no less harmful 
Chicago and joined the stuff of the official to their moral and spiritual life than it 
stenographers to the Law Courts, The undoubtedly was to their physique. lie 
religious outlook of the society in which he saw that the evils arising from "the existing 
found himself, the outcome of the teach- system of urban development were due to 
ing of R. W. Emerson, J. R. Lowell, Walt such development being left to the un- 
Whitman, and other unprofessional, reli- regulated enterprise of landowners work- 
gious teachers, had great influence on his mg for private profit. He proposed to 
life, helping him greatly, to quote his own remedy this, not by legislating against 
words, ‘to a clear perception that all landowners, but by the building of new 
values, to be rightly estimated, must be towns, not for the profit of individuals, 
assessed mainly by their influence on the but in the interest of their inhabitants, 
spiritual elements of our nature: thus only Such towns, which were to be both rcsi- 
can material conditions be widely and dential and industrial, were to be well 
permanently improved’. planned, of limited si/e, and surrounded 

In 1877 Howard returned to England by a rural belt, so as to place within Teach 
rmd obtained employment as a shorthand of the inhabitants the advantages alike of 
writer from Gurney & Sons, the official n civilized town life and of access to and 
reporters to the Houses of Parliament: in knowledge of the country and of nature, 
addition to his work in parliament, he The population of the rural belt would 
carried on a business of his own as short- also benefit by having a market for their 
hand writer in the Law Courts. A few produce close to their farms and easy 
years later he became a partner of William access to the advantages of tiie town. He 
Treadwell, with an office near the Law called the towns which he proposed to 
Courts, and upon the termination of that create ‘garden cities’, not so much on 
partnership he continued to carry on the account of their open development, ns 
business and office until liis retirement because, being surrounded by a rural belt, 
in 1020. each town would be set in a garden. 

In 1898 Howard read Edward Bellamy’s An essential part of Howard’s scheme 
Looking Backward) which hnd been pub- was that the town should directly or in- 
lislicd in America ten years previously, directly own the land on which it was 
This book describes the experiences of a situate. He suggested that trustees should 
Bostonian who falls into a trance and purchase the land with borrowed money, 
wakes up in the year 2000 to find the and should hold it in trust in the first place 
United States transformed into an ideal to pay interest on and fulfil the other 
community under a system of state social- obligations of the loans, and, subject thcrc- 
ism. It made a strong appeal to Howard, to, in trust for the community. He bc- 
and ho determined to take such part as he lieved that the value of tiie land would 
could in helping to bring into being a new rapidly increase, and at an early date 
civilization, based on service to the com- would produce a surplus applicable to 
inanity, and not on self-intercst. As a first purposes beneficial to the town. In order 
step lie wrote Tornorrozv. A Peaceful Path that the town should obtain the benefit 
to Beal Reform. Parts of this book he of the increased value, he proposed that 
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the land should be leased, and that ground 
rents should be revised at short intervals. 

After publishing his book, Howard set 
to work to obtain backing in order to 
carry his proposals into effect. In 1890 
he formed the Garden City Association, 
Although a poor man, possessing neither 
social nor financial influence, he lmd hy 
1908 obtained enough support to form a 
company with the object of creating a 
garden city and with sufficient capital to 
buy and to begin the development of a 
large estate at Letch worth in Hertford¬ 
shire. While some of his proposals were 
modified to meet practical requirements, 
liis general principles were maintained. 
Tiie principle that the town should directly 
or indirectly own the land was adopted in 
a modified form in the provision that the 
dividends on the shares of the developing 
company are limited to a cumulative divi¬ 
dend not exceeding 5 per cent, per annum 
and that any surplus is applicable to pur¬ 
poses of benefit to the town. Although its 
growth was less rapid than Howard antici¬ 
pated, Lctchworth developed into a thriv¬ 
ing residential and industrial town with a 
population exceeding in 1034 15,000 per¬ 
sons. Since the year 1923 the company 
has paid each year the full authorized 
dividend on its shares, but a considerable 
sum is still due for arrears of dividend 
accruing in the early years of the company. 

In 1919 Howard, learning that nn estate 
at Welwyn, also in Hertfordshire, which 
he had noted as a suitable site for a garden 
city, was about to be put up to auction, 
hastily collected sufficient money from a 
few friends to pay the deposit, attended 
the sale, and bought the property. A com¬ 
pany was formed to take over the estate 
and to develop it as a garden city. In 
twelve years Wehvyn Garden City was 
transformed from a purely agricultural 
estate into a flourishing town of nearly 
10,000 inhabitants. 

A further stage in the garden city move¬ 
ment was reached when the corporation 
of the city of Manchester decided to de¬ 
velop the Wytcnsliawe estate as a satellite 
town in accordance with Howard’s prin¬ 
ciples. Wytcnshawe differs from Lctch¬ 
worth and Welwyn Garden City in two 
important respects. It is financed and 
managed by a powerful city corporation 
and not by a company; and its cottages 
arc being provided by the city corporation 
as part of its housing operations for the 
people of Manchester. Although active 
development was begun in 1031 only, the 
population in 1034 exceeded 20,000. 


Garden Cities of Tomorrow was trans¬ 
lated into many languages, and societies 
Cor the purpose of encouraging the forma¬ 
tion of garden cities were established in 
many countries in Europe and in the 
United States of America. In 1909 the 
International Garden Cities and Town 
Planning Association was formed with 
Howard as president, a position which he 
held until his death. So-called garden 
cities have been built in many countries. 
Generally speaking, they consist of spec¬ 
ially planned suburbs of existing towns, 
which have few of the characteristics of 
Howard’s garden city, except open de¬ 
velopment. The town of Radburn, New 
Jersey, however, is being built definitely 
in accordance with Howard’s principles, 
with the interesting modification that it 
is specially planned to nunimiwthe danger 
and inconvenience arising from motor 
traffic. 

After the European War of 1014^1918, 
London and other great cities grew with 
unprecedented rapidity, and the objec¬ 
tions which Howard urged against the 
indefinite growth of large cities became 
increasingly apparent. Successive govern¬ 
ments consequently considered the possi¬ 
bility of guiding some of the development 
into garden cities. Provisions were in¬ 
serted in the Housing (Additional Powers) 
Act (1919) and in subsequent housing and 
town planning Acts in order to facilitate 
the establishment and development of 
garden cities, and a departmental com¬ 
mittee appointed by the minister of health 
is now (1034) sitting to consider whether 
further measures can or should he taken 
for the purpose of encouraging the estab¬ 
lishment of garden cities or satellite towns, 

Howard’s influence was not limited to 
the formation of garden cities: it lias had 
important effects on the more general 
problem of town planning. His teaching 
drew people’s attention to the haphazard 
growth of existing towns, and provided a 
stimulus to the increasing demand that all 
urban development should be planned. 
Letc)]worth and Welwyn Garden City 
demonstrated the benefits obtainable from 
planning, and it was obvious that ninny 
of their features could he adopted with 
advantage in the new development of 
existing towns. Hence Howard’s influence 
can be traced in many town planning 
schemes, both at home and abroad. In 
particular, the spacious lay-out and the 
character of tlie buildings of many muni¬ 
cipal cottage estates erected since the War 
derived their inspiration from Lctchworth. 
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It is given to few idealists to see during by whom he had one son and three 
their lifetime such practical results from daughters; she helped him indefatignbly 
theJr ideas as Howard did. His ultimate in his early schemes; secondly, in 1907 
object, however, the provision of a new Edith Annie, daughter of William Knight 
form of urban development* which would I-layward, of High Held House, Wellingore, 
put a stop to and take the place of the Lincoln, who survived him. He died 
continuous growth of large cities, 1ms not I May 1923 at his home in Welwyn Garden 
yet been attained. This failure has been City. His heightwas about5 feet 5 inches, 
due ill the main to two difficulties, neither his hair atul complexion fair, and his eyes 
of which Howard foresaw: the first is that blue and animated. A good portrait of 
of attracting residents and industries to an him by Spencer Pryse belonging to Lady 
entirely new town; the second is that of Howard is deposited on loan at tike 
financing the development of a garden Letclnvorth Museum. 

city during its early stages. The example [ T/ie y^ JllMi 2 May 1928; Dugakl Mac- 
of the Manchester corporation in develop- faelyen. Sir Ebcnczer Howard and the Town 
ing Wytcnslmwc points to a more hopeful Planning Movement, 1083; private in forma- 
method than those adopted in the case of tion; personal knowledge.] 

Letclnvorth and Welwyn Garden City; but E. Bonham Carver. 

it is improbable that the local authorities 

of many large cities will accept the respon- HUDSON, Sir ROBERT ARUNDELL 
sibility of establishing satellite towns. (1804-1027), political organizer, was born 

Howard remained a poor man all his at Lap worth, Warwickshire, 30 August 
life, The fees which he received from his 1864, the eldest son of Robert Hudson, of 
directorships of tlic Lctchworth and Wei- Lapwortli, by his wife, Jessie, daughter of 
wyn schemes were inconsiderable, and he John Kynoch, of Peterhead. He was a 
continued until the age of seventy to prnc- delicate boy, and his education at Ludlow 
tise his profession of shorthand writer in grammar school was cut short at the age 
order to meet the modest needs of himself of sixteen, when he wns sent to South 
and his family. Money presented little Africa for his health. A year later (1881) 
attraction to him, and he was singularly he was put to an olllce in Birmingham, 
free from personal ambition or self-seeking, where it is supposed that lie came under 
Being absolutely convinced of the right- the spell of Bright and Chamberlain. He 
ness of his ideas, he was animated by an obtained at eighteen a post in the National 
ardent enthusiasm. He had a remarkable Liberal Federation, which had been foun- 
gift of inspiring other people: his zeal in- ded in Birmingham live years earlier, 
fee ted them and his transparent honesty Hudson quickly attracted the notice of the 
of purpose gave them complete confidence, secretary, Francis Schnadhorst [q.v.], and 
lie was neither a professional town-planner was appointed assistant secretary in 1886, 
nor a financier, but he convinced town- in which year, as a result of the defee tion 
planners and financiers that his ideas were of Chamberlain, and therefore of Birming- 
practical, and had the modesty and good ham, on the Home Rule question, the 
sense to accept their advice when carrying offices of the Federation were transferred 
his ideas into practice, His public work to London. Here Hudson was intimately 
and his profession allowed him little leisure associated with the left-wing liberals, 
for other interests. As a young man lie notably Sir Arthur II. D. Aclaiul [q.v,], 
spent much time in inventing improve- who in 1892 became vice-president of the 
merits to the typewriting machine, and Committee of Council on Education, 
during the last years of his life he was Thomas Edward Ellis, later chief whip, 
engaged in constructing a typewriter for and Mr. J. A. Spender, afterwards editor 
shorthand writing. The international side of the Wrslminster Gazelle. Hudson had a 
of his work brought him into touch with share with these men in planning the social 
many foreigners. This led him to study legislation advocated (1891) in the New- 
Esperanto, in which be became proficient, castle ‘ programme’. Succeeding Schnad- 
As a young man he enjoyed watching hurst in 1893 he became secretary both of 
cricket at Kcnnington Oval. In later life the Federation and of the Liberal Central 
lie was a fair chess player. Association. These institutions had ollices 

In recognition of his public services under one roof in Parliament Street, and 
Howard was made O.B.E. in 1924 and their joint-secretary was the link between 
was knighted in 1927. He married twice: the confidential organization of the par- 
first, in 1879 Elizabeth Ann (died 1904), Inlinenbiry party and the autonomous 
daughter of Thomas Bills, of Nuneaton, machine which represented the liberalism 
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his time. The number of his friends and 


of the constituencies. In this capacity 
Hudson was influential in guiding the 
party through the many troubles of the 
next twelve years. Iiis chief coadjutors 
were Herbert (afterwards Viscount) Glad¬ 
stone [q.v.], who became chief whip in 
1890, and successive presidents of the 
federation, Robert Spence Watson [q,v.], 
and Augustine Birrcll* Although him¬ 
self a strong churchman, lie came to be 
regarded as keeper of the nonconformist 
conscience. After the liberal triumph of 
1900 the labour of years was recognized; 
Hudson was hailed as the ‘organizer of 
victory’, and was knighted. The liberal 
organization maintained its eiliciency in 
power, as the two elections of 1010 showed. 

In 1914 Hudson offered his services to 
the Red Cross, and became chairman of 
the joint finance committee of the British 
Red Cross Society and the Order of St, 
John of Jerusalem. This brought him into 
co-opcration with Lord Northcliffc [q.v.], 
and made him responsible for The Times 
fund for the British Red Cross, and so 
ultimately for the collection and adminis¬ 
tration of nearly £17,000,000 subscribed 
to relieve the sick and wounded. In 191G 
he was offered high office by Mr. Lloyd 
George, an offer which he at once refused. 
In 1918 he was given the G.B.E. and the 
legion of honour. 

On returning to party politics in 1019 
Hudson continued to act with the inde¬ 
pendent liberals under Mr. Asquith; but 
not even lie could make bricks without 
straw, and in 1927 he resigned. 

Both in his political work before the 
War, and in Ins war-work Hudson’s suc¬ 
cess was complete. In 1D0G it was officially 
declared that in twenty-five years of poli¬ 
tical work he had made ‘countless friends 
and no enemies’. For the Red Cross he 
earned the reputation of an irresistible 
beggar and an impeccable administrator. 
He was a man of great energy and practi¬ 
cal ability. One of the secrets of his 
political success was his extraordinary 
knowledge of tile persons and local con¬ 
ditions in every constituency. An acute 
observer wrote that he had ‘more common 
sense and a shrewder judgement of men 
than any one I ever met 5 . But by general 
consent the greatness of his achievement 
was due less to his intellectual powers than 
to his quEilitiesof character; to a rare union 
of strength and sweetness, which found 
expression in his keen, hard features, lit up 
by an unforgettable smile* He was a man 
of varied interests; religion, philanthropy, 
sport, travel, and society all had a share in 


acquaintance wns enormous. But it did 
not seem possible to exhaust his sympathy 
or liis inventive kindliness. 

Hudson was twice married: first, in 1880 
to Ada (died 1895), daughter of Henry 
Hammer ton, of Coventry, by whom he 
had one daughter; secondly, in 1023 to 
Mary Elizabeth, widow of Viscount North¬ 
cliffc, who survived him without issue. 
He died in London 25 November 1927. 

[J. A. Spender, Sir Robert Hudson, a 
Memoir , 1980; personal knowledge.] 

R. W. On at man. 

HUDSON, WILLIAM HENRY (1841- 
1922), naturalist and miter, was born 4 
August 1841 at Qutimes, ten miles from 
Buenos Aires, His paternal grandfather 
came from Clyst Hydon, Devonshire. 
He was the third son in the family of 
six children of Daniel Hudson, who wns 
born at Marblehead, Massachusetts, about 
1804, by his wife, Catherine Kemble, of 
Maine, U.S.A., a descendant of one of the 
pilgrim fathers. Daniel Hudson, being 
threatened with tuberculosis, migrated 
with his wife to the Argentine. William 
Henry I-Iudson was brought up on the 
farms and ranches of the Rio de la Plata. 
His schooling was haphazard. In his own 
words, lie ‘ran wild in a wild land 5 . His 
father was a generous and hospitable man, 
but unbusinesslike and, in the choice of 
tutors for his children, limited by the con¬ 
ditions of the country to a very narrow 
field. A first tutor was dismissed owing to 
his violent temper; a second tutor was 
ignorant and idle; a third tutor wns a 
clever ne’er-do-well. Hudson w^as allowed 
to ride his own pony at will when he was 
six years old and to spend hour after hour 
watching the bird life of the great plains, 
He grew up a strong boy; but his career 
was entirely changed at the end of his 
fifteenth year by an attack of typhus fever 
after n holiday spent in Buenos Aires. 
Before he had fully recovered from this 
attack he caught rheumatic fever. His 
heart was affected. He could do no active 
work, and wns told by doctors that his 
case was hopeless. His physical weakness, 
and the passivity of his life in surroundings 
where nearly every one was engaged in 
hard outdoor work, afFccted a mind al¬ 
ready filled with the exaggerated con¬ 
sciousness and fear of death common to 
many men of great artistic sensibility and 
love of external nature. He read a great 
deal, and, before he was twenty-one, en¬ 
dangered his sight by overstrain. His first 
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apprehension of the Darwinian theory of houses and the return of the trees ; Morris 
natural selection, which was supported by soon left his socialist propaganda to take 
hia own acute observation, left a lasting delight in a dream of untroubled summer; 
and, in a sense, a saddening invpression but Hudson followed a curious speculation 
upon ins mind. After some years of suggested by his scientific reading and 
wandering from place to place in South observation, and took as the theme of hia 
America, he went to England in 1861), and book a belief that there could be no rest 
never saw the pampas again. One of the or peace in human society until the sexual 
reasons which kept him from going back impulse had burned itself out over a long 
to his home in later life was his belief that period of time. The book attracted little 
the increase of immigration, especially the attention at the time, and has received 
immigration of Italians, had been dcstruc- little notice since. 

live of the bird life which he had studied The first of Hudson’s works to bring 
with such care and passion. him into prominence was The Naturalist 

Hudson lived in London for some years in La Plata (1802). This book, which was 
in poverty and loneliness. For a time praised by Alfred Russel Wallace and 
he was secretary to Chester Waters, an other wclL-known naturalists, was written 
archaeologist who was often wi thou t money a year before Hudson’s first essays on bird 
to pay an assistant. In 1876 he married life in England, Birds in a Village (1803). 
Emily Wingravc (died 1021), a woman Thenceforward his books had an increasing 
some fifteen years older than himself. His sale; but the demand for them was still 
wife kept a boarding-house at 11 Leinster comparatively small. As late as 1000 a 
Square until 1884, when the house failed, member of parliament (probably Sir Ed- 
The Hudsons then moved to another ward Grey, afterwards Lord Grey of Fallo- 
boarding-house in Southwick Crescent. In don), finding that Hudson had not enough 
1886, after a second failure, they gave up money to allow him to travel even in hia 
boarding-house keeping, and lived in lodg- own frugal way over the wild country in 
ings in Ravenseourt Park. Finally they the south and west of England, suggested 
settled at 40 St. Luke’s Road, Wcstbournc to Mr. Balfour that Hudson might be given 
Pa;;k, in a house left to Mrs, Hudson by a civil list pension. A pension of £150 a 
her sister. This period was one of eon- year was awarded him in 1901. Thence- 
tiimal worry over the needs of existence, forward Hudson was able to leave London 
with little or no chance of leading the kind for long periods and to write the series of 
of life for which Hudson’s temperament books and articles on birds and the des- 
was suited. A description given of him criptions of country life which followed in 
about the year 1880 shows a man pccu- rapid succession from 1002 until his death, 
linrly unfitted for the drabness of London Mr. Edward Garnett, whom Hudson met 
boarding-houses. He was six feet three in 1901, also helped a great deal towards 
inches in height, broad-shouldered, of great making his work known. There was a 
muscular strength, though sallow in com- break in Hudson’s writing about 1010 
plexion and with a slight stoop of the head, owing to a return of heart trouble, and in 
Ilis eyes were lm/.el in colour, keen and 3 911 owing to the long illness of his wife. In 
deeply set, under a heavily ridged brow 1918, during the European War, while he 
and well-marked eyebrows. was bein'* nursed in a convent hospital at 

During these years Hudson wrote a Brighton, Hudson wrote what is probably 
great deal, but he did not find a wide pub- his best and certainly his most interesting 
lie. One of his best books, The Purple work, Far Arc ay and Long Ago; a Malar ij 
Land that England Lost: Travels and Ad- of my early childhood. Hudson’s own view 
ventures in the Uandu Oriental, was pub- was that the interest of the book lay only 
lished in two volumes in 1885. His first in its < feeling for nature and wild life, and 
book on bird life wns an Argentine Ornitho - that only appeals to those who have it in 
logy, written in collaboration with Dr. P. L. them, in whom it is a passion and more to 
Sclater, and published in two volumes in them than interest in human character 
1888-1880. In 1887 Hudson published and affairs’. 

anonymously his Utopian romance, A After 1018 there was a continuous de- 
Crystal Age, This boolc, like Richard eline in Hudson’s strength, although he 
Jefferies’s After London and William Mor- went on writing books and articles. The 
ris’s News from Nowhere, ivas a reaction War had perhaps Jess effect upon him than 
against the dreary and unsatisfying life of upon most men of Iris sensitiveness. His 
a great city, Jefferies was almost savagely life and interests were entirely remote from 
content to see the destruction of the ugly [politics. A sudden reversion to violence 
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waa neither perplexing hot numbing to a ' work, particularly in the earlier romances, 
man whose childhood had been spent Hudson had a low opinion of his own talcs* 
among men quick to use the knife in he wrote of Green Mansions (1904): ‘ the 
moments of angerj and among stories of story doesn’t move— it simmers placidly 
recent South American warfare. Hudson’s away.* A few unsuccessful experiments 
own philosophy of life was based upon in verse, and one three-volume novel, 
observation of the animal world, and took Fan (1892), may be ignored in an estimate 
account of the biological importance of of hia work. 

conflict and even of fear. He notices, for Hudson’s style is simple and direct, 
example, the part played by awareness of though at times a little clumsy. One of his 
danger in keeping birds healthy and alert, critics has said that he 'wrote like a pens- 
He was too much absorbed by the external ant Another critic has blamed the 1 dead 
world to understand that his view of war level 5 of his work; a third is nearer to the 
as a natural purge and purification did not mark in pointing out that he wrote *a|. 
apply to the conditions of a modern ways like a provincial, without regard for 
European battle-field. the fashion of his time*. How, then, is hia 

Hudson described himself as 1 a natural- populnrtty, long in coming, but very wide 
ist in the old, original sense of the word, in his Jnst years, to be explained? It may 
one who is mainly concerned with the “life be said that, while the times were favour' 
and conversation of animals’”. He wrote able in 1000 for Hudson's nature books, 
a great deal; his collected works (pub- the public was unprepared for them twenty 
lisbcd in 1923) fill twenty-five volumes, years earlier. By 1000 the great cities, 
and he w T as a quick and frequent letter- especially London, had increased enor- 
wrlter. In later life he destroyed as many mously in size. Access to the country was 
of his letters as he could find. The greater becoming yearly more difficult for the 
part of his writings deal with animal life, large middle-class public which formed the 
and particularly with the life of birds; he bulk of Hudson’s readers; the motor-car 
was hardly less interested in snakes. I-Ie bad not yet made ‘unspoiled 1 and sparsely 
did not care overmuch for domestic nni- inhabited districts easily accessible. On 
mals. He had lived in a country where the other hand, the changes in the educa- 
dogs rnn wild, and where horses were taken tional system had awakened in town-bred 
for granted as among the necessaries of people a new interest in nature and in a 
life. Plis eyes and ears were too sharp for natural life from which they seemed to 
him to miss anything which came within be irrecoverably cut off save foT a few 
his view or hearing. His curiosity was weeks of holiday in the year. Alter IDOO 
unspoiled by premature bookishness, and a turn in literary fashion and the begin- 
kept to the end a certain naive and child- ning of the revolt against reason which 
like quality, Hudson’s experience of the was to develop in strength twenty years 
natural life of two widely different conn- later, helped the popularity of Hudson’s 
tries gave him unusual opportunities for romances and of his studies of the life and 
compnrison, although in other respects his thought of country folk. The background 
experience was limited. lie could describe of Hudson’s early life, and the setting of 
natural scenery with great vividness; but his stories were so very different from the 
he knew little of mountains or great environment of most professional literary 
woods; and while he wrote of the sea in men that Hudson was able without effort 
a business-like way, it remained to him to ‘add strangeness to beauty’ in his work, 
literally the ‘gannet’s home’, never the These factors gave Hudson the success 
most moving sight in the world. which never came to him in the different 

Hudson’s stories of romance and ad- popular moods of the eighteen-eighties; 
venture fill several volumes. They were they would not have been enough if he 
written at different periods of his life, but had himself not been a man of strong 
their theme shows little variation. For the imaginative power as well ns a talented 
most part they are nature stories in which observer of bird and animal life. The best 
human figures appear*. The women are appreciation of Hudson’s peculiar gifts has 
more living than the men because Hudson been made by Lord Grey of Falladon in a 
himself was at his best in describing the preface (in the collected edition of Hud- 
wisdom of instinct or the charm of physical son’s works) to Dead Alan's Plack (first 
beauty. The plots are always simple, and published 1920). Grey mentions Hudson's 
in nearly every case belong to the imagina- fine taste in reading and great literary 
tive history of his South American life, knowledge, and notices liis ‘gift for pure 
There is a certain Spanish influence in his observation ... the power of being moved 
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^hhiknnd feci, without any desire to in- HULTON, Sin EDWARD (1860-1025), 
tcrfcrc*. Hudson‘belonged to no class and newspaper proprietor, was born at 4 Fir 
to no one country 5 . He was 4 a man of high Street, Hulme, Lancashire, 3 March 1869. 
culture, but people of little culture felt no He was the second son of Edward Hulton 
reserve with him*. Foreigners would not by his wife, Mary Mosley. The cIcIgt Hul- 
notice in talk with him any of the barriers ton, who started the business with which 
of nationality. ‘This absence of class feci- his son’s mime is associated, began his 
ing, political prejudice, national traditions, career as a compositor oil the Manchester 
gave him an absolute freedom of spirit and Guardian. In 1871 he went into the ncws- 
dctaclunent’, qualities rarely combined paper trade on his own account, and estab- 
with great sensitiveness and receptivity, lishcd the Sporting Chronicle, a daily issue, 
To tliis analysis must he added Hudson’s This was followed by the Athletic Ncrvs 
almost mystical sense of natural beauty. (1875), a weekly periodical, and the Sun - 

No philosophical terms actually fit Hud- day Chronicle (1885). In later life he lived 
son’s view of the world, since his philo- at Oakficld House, Ashton-on-Mersey, and 
sophy was not worked out in logical he died in 1001, leaving a considerable 
phrases or the language of the schools, fortune. 

He used the word animism to describe Edward Hulton, the son, was educated 
the intensity of his love of the visible at St, Bede’s College, Manchester. I*Ie was 
world. He knew that he was more sensi- taken away from school when he was six- 
tive than most men to the many colours teen, and set by his father to learn the 
and forms of life, although he was wise business of newspaper management. After 
enough to realize that the difference be- serving an apprenticeship in the various 
tween himself and others was one of degree departments of his father’s offices, lie was 
rather than of kind. He hated cruelty, and able by the time he was twenty-five to 
disliked ‘sport’ as much ns lie disliked relieve his father of a large share of con- 
‘specimen-collectors’, but there was no- trol. As soon as he became an active 
thing of the pathetic fallacy about his partner in the concern he set about en- 
attitude towards the natural world. Hud- larging its activities. In 1807 he founded 
son, who read Fabre with pleasure, thought a new halfpenny evening paper in Man- 
Maeterlinck unreal. ‘For me Maeterlinck Chester called the Manchester Evening 
makes his bees human and all false.’ Yet Chronicle. This was an immediate success, 
he found and, in an age of religious disiute- and he followed it in 1900 with the Daily 
grntion, confirmed in the minds of many of Dispatch , a general morning paper, 
his readers a belief in the ultimate value Five years after his father’s death Hul- 
and significance of life. He once wrote, ap- ton produced the Daily Sketch (1909), an 
patently to Grey at a moment of great poll-' illustrated morning paper. This enterprise, 
tical trouble, that he was sure that ‘his like his earlier ventures, originated in Man- 
friend would be able to find the central Chester, but as it was found that London 
peace subsisting at the heart of endless was a better centre for news of pictorial 
agitation’. This sense of the ‘everlasting interest, the paper was transferred to Fleet 
rightness’ of things distinguished Hud- Street, and succeeded in establishing itself 
son’s writings, and his faithfulness to this there after some initial difficulties. Later, 
central theme is the measure of his artistic Hulton started the Illustrated Sunday 
attainment and of the permanence of his Ilcrald (1915), and made further additions 
finest work. to his newspaper interests, including the 

Hudson died in London 18 August 1922. purchase and development of the Evening 
A bird sanctuary, with decorative work Standard in 1915. 

by J. Epstein, was established in Hyde Hulton’s health was for many years un- 
Park as a memorial to him in 1925, satisfactory, but he was reluctant to give 

[W. II. Hudson, Far Away ami Lona Amo, «P the P cl ' s < ,tml direction of his business, 
1918; Edward Garnett, A Hundred ami Fifty and it was not until 1023 that he acted 
Three Idlers from W. II. JIndson t 1923, re- upon medical advice and decided to retire, 
published as Letters from W. II. Hudson to In that year the Hulton periodicals, four- 
Edxvard Garnett , 1925 ; Morley Roberts, W . II. teen in all, were taken over by a company 
Hudson; A Portrait, 1021.] called Allied Newspapers Limited. It is 

E. L. Woodward. stated that the price which I-Iulton ob¬ 
tained for his trade properties amounted 
Ilt)GEL, FRIEDRICH VON, Baron of to £0,000,000. 
the Holy Roman Empire (1852-1925), Hulton’s interests as a newspaper pro- 

theologian. [See Von Hugel,] prictor were purely commercial. In an age 
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when the political influence of large press 
syndicates is so marked this limitation may 
perhaps be considered rather to liis credit 
than otherwise. His newspapers, if they 
were without literary merit, were at least 
free from the charge of political inter¬ 
ference, He recognized that the public 
wanted news, and set himself to supply it 
in its simplest form, garnished with prize 
competitions, puzzles, serial stories, and 
other harmless aids to popularity. lie was 
always ready to lend the aid of his news¬ 
papers in raising money for public causes. 

Apart from his business occupations 
Hulton was interested in racing and cour¬ 
sing. In 30OG lie registered his colours on 
the turf under the name of 1 II. Lytham’, 
and laid out large sums in the purchase of 
yearlings, chiefly on the advice of Richard 
YVootton, whom he appointed his trainer. 
He never won the Derby, but in 1D1G 
he carried off the Newmarket race substi¬ 
tuted, during the war years, for the Derby, 
and in 1024 he won the Oaks with Strait- 
lace, a filly which won upwards of £215,000 
in stakes. In coursing he won the Water¬ 
loo Cup in 1008 and 1018. 

Hulton was created a baronet in 1921. 
About the time that some of his news¬ 
paper business was transferred to London, 
he went to live in the south of England, 
and in his patent he is described aa of 
Downside, Leathcrhead. Hulton was twice 
married: first to Miss Turnbull, the daugh¬ 
ter of a Manchester solicitor; she obtained 
a divorce, aud he married, secondly, Milli- 
cent, daughter of John Wfirriss. Hulton 
died at his home near Leathcrhead 23 May 
1025, and the baronetcy became extinct, 

[The Times , 25 May 1025.] 

A. Cochrane. 


HUTTON, WILLIAM HOLDEN 
(18 GO-1930), historian and dean of Win¬ 
chester, was born at Gate Burton, Lincoln¬ 
shire, 24 May I860, the younger son of the 
Rev. George Hutton, rector of Gate Bur¬ 
ton, by his wife, Caroline, daughter of 
Robert Holden, of Nuttnll Temple, Not¬ 
tinghamshire. His mother was sister to 
Sophia Holden, wife of the Hon, find Rev. 
Alfred Curzon, grandfather of George 
Nathaniel Curzon, first Marquess Curzon 
of Kcdleston. Although belonging to 
different generations, William Hutton and 
George Curzon were almost exact contem¬ 
poraries and lifelong friends. 

William Hutton was rather a delicate 
boy. lie was sent to a well-known prepara¬ 
tory school at Bengeo In Hertfordshire, 


but for reasons of health to no public 
school, and began his secondary education 
only when he matriculated at Magdalen 
College, Oxford, in 1879. He came, how¬ 
ever, of a family which was both clerical 
and ‘bookish’, and his rooms in Oxford 
were adorned with portraits of several be- 
wigged divines, and a line collection of 
leather-bound volumes of eighteenth- 
century literature, theological and histori¬ 
cal. lie was not, as was natural from his 
physique, one of the prominent under¬ 
graduate members of what was then an 
athletic rather than a ‘reading’ college; 
lie found his friends outside Magdalen, 
among those who were interested in litera¬ 
ture and history. ITc was one of the 
original members of the society of young 
students of history founded by (Bishop) 
Stubbs, regius professor of modern history, 
in 1880. Nearly every member of Stubbs’s 
little flock achieved distinction in one way 
or another. Hutton obtained the Stanhope 
essay prize in 1881—the subject was ‘The 
political disturbances which accompanied 
the early period of the Reformation in 
Germany’—and wns placed, as all his 
friends expected, in the first class of the 
honour school of modern history in Decem¬ 
ber 1882. In 1884 he was elected to n 
fellowship at St. John’s College, which lie 
was destined to hold for nearly forty years 
(until 1923). He was ordained deacon in 
1885 nml priest in 1886. For twenty-five 
years he taught modern history at St. 
John’s to an ever-increasing number of 
pupils, and for seven years (1913-1920) 
was university reader in Indian history. 
He lmd the advantage of a personal know¬ 
ledge of India from a long stay which he 
made with his cousin, George Curzon, the 
viceroy, when the latter was at the height 
of his career. 

Hutton’s beautiful, if somewhat se¬ 
cluded, rooms in the little side-quadrangle 
of St. John's were the centre of a happy 
group of literary friends, mostly of the 
conservative way of thinking; still more 
so was the splendid Queen Anne house at 
Burford—capable of sheltering many 
guests—which he acquired in 1895. He 
became a specialist in local Cotswold his¬ 
tory, and the many traditions which lie 
acquired at Burford from old residents 
took permanent shape in two of his pleas¬ 
ant books of essays —By Thames and Cots- 
wold (1903) and Burford Papers (a series 
of letters from Cotswold worthies, 1905)— 
and occasionally in magazine articles, 
always of the most attractive kind. 

Considering that Hutton was in full 
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university work for twenty continuous 
years—he was proctor in 1801-1802, 
examiner in the modem history school 
1802-1895 and 1008-1910, and select 
preacher in 1898-1900—his literary out¬ 
put was prodigious. Among other works 
he produced histories of SL John Baptist 
College (1891 and 1898), lives of The Mar- 
guess of Wellesley (1893), Sir Thomas More 
(1895), and William Laud (1895), a study 
of Philip Augustus (‘Foreign Statesmen’ 
series, 1800), a monograph on Hampton 
Court (1897), a study of Constantinople 
(1900), A Short History of the Church in 
Great Britain (1900), The English Church 
from the Accession of Charles I to the death 
of Anne, 1625-1'(U <vol. vi of W. R. W. 
Stephens and W. Hunt, The History of the 
English Church, 1908), and The Church 
and the Barbarians (1900). In addition he 
wrote many articles arid reviews for 
learned periodicals. The only regret of his 
friends was that his works, though full of 
research, were of moderate dimensions, 
for lie never set himself to produce a 
magnum opus'. yet ah his books were well- 
rounded find complete units. 

When the venerable Dr. James Bellamy 
[q.v.j, after holding the presidency of St. 
John’s College for thirty-eight years, re¬ 
signed in 1909, there was a genera] expec¬ 
tation among those who did not belong to 
that college that Hutton would be elected 
as his successor. But a younger race of 
fellows had grown up in the twentieth 
century, mostly of a less conservative 
mentality than that of Bellamy and Hu t¬ 
ton, and he was not chosen. In 1909 he 
gave up the history tutorship which he 
had held for just twenty years, and two 
years later (1911) was appointed arch¬ 
deacon of Northampton and canon residen¬ 
tiary of Peterborough Cathedral—posts 
for which his tried administrative work In 
Oxford as well as his literary distinction 
recommended him. To the grief of his 
friends in the university he had to give up 
the beautiful house at Burford which nil 
of them knew so happily, and to remove 
to a close in the Fen land. Peterborough is 
not a literary centre, nor very accessible to 
Oxford residents. His administration of 
the archdeaconry was exact, and his ser¬ 
mons drew the townsfolk to the cathedral 
—as might have been expected from one 
who had been select preacher at Oxford, 
Cambridge, and Dublin, and who had 
filled St, Mary’s with lus Bampton lectures 
of 1903 on ‘Lives and Legends of the 
English Saints 1 (published as Lives of 
the English Saints the same year). 


In 1910 Hutton was promoted to the 
deanery of Winchester—one of the few 
posts which would satisfy his historical 
and ecclesiastical aspirations. In the 
beautiful old deanery he dwelt for eleven 
years (1019-1930), much visited by friends 
of his old Oxford circle, as well as by many 
other literary acquaintances. The panelled 
rooms, the long Caroline library, and the 
garden with its rustling stream were a 
perfect setting for his later years, and 
those who remember him think of him 
always as installed in surroundings even 
more appropriate to his genial tempera¬ 
ment than, those of The Great House at 
Burford. In 1928 he began to be troubled 
with rheumatic and nervous complaints, 
which gradually sapped his activity and 
vitality, and after a prolonged illness he 
died while under medical treatment at 
Freiburg im Breisgau 24 October 1930. 
He was unmarried, and at his death his 
valuable collection of books and works of 
art was dispersed—some by bequest to 
his own college and friends, others among 
his numerous but distant relatives. 

[Personal knowledge.] C, W. C, Oman. 

ILBERT, Sin COURTENAY PERE¬ 
GRINE (1841-10 24), pari i a mentnry drafts¬ 
man, was born at Kingsbridge, Devonshire, 
12 June 1841, the eldest of the six sons of 
tiie Rev. Peregrine Arthur Ilbcrt, rector of 
Thurlest one, Devonshire, by his wife, Rose 
Anuc, daughter of George "Welsh Owen, of 
Lowman Green, Tiverton. The Uberts arc 
an old Devonshire family, who acquired 
the estates of Bowringslcigh and Hovswell 
at the end of the seventeenth century. 

Ilbcrt was sent to Marlborough in 1852, 
and was there for eight years, under the 
head masters hips of George Edward Lynch 
Cotton and George Granville Bradley. He 
and T. L. Papillon, his contemporary at 
Marlboro ugh, both won scholarships at 
Balliol College, Oxford, in 1859, Going up 
to Oxford in 1800, Ilbcrt had a brilliant 
university career. He won the Hertford, 
Ireland, and Craven scholarships in 1861, 
1862, and 1804 respectively, as well as the 
Eldon law scholarship in 1867. lie ob¬ 
tained first classes in classical moderations 
(1862) nml in literae humaniores (1804). 
He was elected a fellow of Balliol in 1804, 
and for a lew years (.1871-1874) was bursar 
of the college. He became an intimate 
friend of Benjamin Jewett* master of 
Balliol, and acted as his literary executor. 

libert was called to the bar by Lincoln’s 
Inn in 1809. It was about this time that 
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the arrangements for drafting parliamen¬ 
tary bills were revised, and a special 
department was formed for the purpose. 
The head of his department was Sir 
Henry (afterwards first Baron) Thring 
[q.v.], with the title of parliamentary 
counsel to the Treasury. Tilling availed 
himself of the assistance of Ilbert, whose 
wide study of legal systems and principles 
enabled him to render valuable services as 
a parliamentary draftsman. He had a 
large share in preparing the Statute Law 
Revision Act of 1881 and the Civil Proce¬ 
dure Act of 1883. In this way he obtained 
experience in a department of which he 
was to become in later years a principal 
official. 

In 1882 Ilbert was offered by Lord Har- 
tington, secretary of state for India, the 
position of law member of the governor- 
general’s council. He was at first doubtful 
about accepting this appointment, for his 
practice was increasing and his position 
at the bar favourable. But the prospect 
of work in India attracted him, and finally 
overcame his hesitation. 

The first Marquess of Ripon [q.v.] had 
succeeded the first Bari of Lytton as 
viceroy of India when Mr. Gladstone’s 
second ministry took office in 1880. A 
man of advanced opinions, Ripon was 
inclined to deal with Indian affairs upon 
principles for which the time was not yet 
ripe. Many years were to pass before 
the idea of extending self-government to 
India took practical shape. The viceroy 
raised the dangerous question of the 
jurisdiction of Indian judges over Euro¬ 
peans, and early in 1883 it fell to Ilbert, 
as law member, to propose and to pilot 
through the council a measure to remove 
from the code at once and completely 
every judicial disqualification based 
merely upon race distinctions. Ilbert him¬ 
self, while approving of the principle, 
doubted the expediency of introducing this 
Bill, owing to the state of Anglo-Indian 
feeling and the bitter racial dispute which 
it was certain to arouse. The result fully 
justified these forebodings. A storm of 
opposition arose, and the cleavage between 
English and educated Indian opinion was 
acute. The conditions, from being un¬ 
pleasant—for Government House was boy¬ 
cotted and Indian administration was 
threatened witli disastrous divisions—be¬ 
came obviously impossible. There was no 
other course open to the council but to 
withdraw, and a compromise was effected 
under which the main principles of the 
measure were given up. 


Ilbert was also responsible for the Ben¬ 
gal Tenancy Act, a measure which re¬ 
viewed the relations between landlord aiul 
tenant> and was the subject of much dis¬ 
cussion, Upon the annexation of Burma 
in 1885 he prepared for Lord Duffcvin, 
who had succeeded Lord Ripon as viceroy, 
a general system of law and procedure for 
the new province. 

At the end of 1880 Ilbert returned to 
England and was appointed assistant par¬ 
liamentary counsel to the Treasury. Ho 
proved himself a first-rate parliamentary 
draftsman, with an unfailing grasp of law 
and legal principles. He retained his in¬ 
terest in Indian legislation, and in I8D8 
published The Government of India , an 
attempt to codify Indian law from the 
time of Warren Hastings. This book has 
thrice been reprinted with additional mat¬ 
ter. Upon the death of Sir Henry Jcnkyns 
in 1899 Ilbert became head of the depart¬ 
ment ; but lie only held the office of par¬ 
liamentary counsel to the Treasury a short 
time, for in 1002 he exchanged it for that 
of clerk of the House of Commons. He 
was popular in this position, for members 
found him courteous and considerate, 
while his knowledge of procedure was 
great. Upon his resignation in 1921 lie 
received the special thanks of the House 
for his services. 

In addition to liis book on Indian legis¬ 
lation, Ilbert wrote Legislative Methods 
and Forms (1001), a short work on Par¬ 
liament , its history, constitution, and prac¬ 
tice (1911), and The Mechanics of Law¬ 
making (1914). He was evented K.C.S.I, in 
1895, K.C.B. in 1008, and G.C.B. in 1911. 
He married in 1874 Jessie, daughter of the 
Rev. Charles Bradley, and niece of Ills old 
headmaster at Marlborough and of Francis 
Henry Bradley [q.v.]. Lady Ilbert died 
only a few months before her husband. 
There were five daughters of the marriage, 
He died at his country home, Trou t wells, 
Penn, Buckinghamshire, 14 May 1924. 

Ilbert was a man of intellectual gifts, a 
master of bis own subjects and able to 
express himself clearly about them in 
writing. An inclination to examine ques¬ 
tions from every point of view made 
him as a rule TcUtctamt to press his own 
opinions, and it was curious that circum¬ 
stances should have caused Jus name to 
be associated with a bitter political con¬ 
troversy. 

[Sir Frederick Pollock, Sir Courtenay Pere¬ 
grine Ilbert , 1841-1924, in Proceeding 

of the British Academy, vol. xi, 1024-1925; 
private information.] A. Cocuhank. 
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"Image, selwyn ( 1849 - 1030 ), artist, 
was born at Botham, Sussex, 17 Februaiy 
184ft, the second son of the Rev. John 
Image, vim of Botham, by his wife, Mary 
Hinds, The family had emigrated from 
France on the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes in 1G85. Image was educated at 
Marlborough, and proceeded to New Col¬ 
lege, Oxford, as an exhibitioner in 18G8, 
graduating B.A, in 1872, and M.A. in 1875. 
For the rest of his life he worked in London. 

At Oxford Image became an enthusiastic 
disciple of John Buskin, who in 1870 was 
appointed the first Slade professor of line 
art, and studied drawing under him. His 
artistic bent had already shown itself at 
school. He was ordained deacon in 1872, 
mid priest in the following year. He was 
successively curate of AIL Hallows, Totten¬ 
ham (1872-1877), and of St. Anne’s, Soho 
(1877-1880). In taking orders he had 
suppressed the desire, strong in him at 
Oxford, to become a professional artist: 
in 1888 this desire was fulfilled, and he 
relinquished his orders. Image’s interest 
was in design of all sorts, but lie became 
best known by his designs for stained glass, 
remarkable for their austere dignity and a 
rare feeling for the capacities and limita¬ 
tions of the medium. The west window 
of St. Luke’s, Camberwell, four archangels 
in a window of Morthoc church, Devon, 
two windows in Marlborough College 
chap cl, and one in memory of Bishop 
Lancelot Andrcwes in Gray’s Inn chapel, 
arc his most important works in this kind. 
I-Ic also designed decorative panels for the 
Century Guild, founded by his friend 
A. II. Mackmurdo in 1883, which under¬ 
took the designing of houses and furniture, 
and published a magazine, The Century 
Guild Hobby-Horse, for which Image 
designed the cover (1880) and to which 
lie contributed tail pieces as well as poems 
and essays. During the eighteen-nineties 
lie designed a number of decorative title- 
pages and covers for books. In 1802-1898 
he designed a fine Greek type for Messrs, 
Macmillan, the publishers. 

In later life Image gave much time to 
lecturing on art; also to landscape draw¬ 
ings atul water-colours. He found his 
favourite motives in Epping Forest, which 
he also frequented on moth-hunting ex¬ 
peditions, for lie was an ardent entomo¬ 
logist and made a collection of British 
butterflies, exquisitely arranged and la¬ 
belled, now in the Hope Collection at 
Oxford, In 1894 he published Poems and 
Carols, and he continued writing occa¬ 
sional poems, of a simple grace and direct- 


image 

ness, until his death. In 1000 he was 
elected master of the Art Workers’ Guild, 
and in 1910 Slade professor of fine art at 
Oxford, holding the latter post until 1916. 
He was happiest in lecturing on English 
artists, such as Thomas Bewick and 
Thomas Rowlandson, for whom he had an 
especial admiration. 

Image would have produced more origi¬ 
nal work had he not always been fit the 
service of his friends and ready to under¬ 
take labours of love. A selection of liis? 
Poems and a selection of his Letters were 
published in 1932, after his death, both 
edited by A. H. Mackmurdo, and both 
containing a photographic portrait. Ilis 
beautiful penmanship added to the charm 
of his letters. In conversation the wisdom 
and sweetness of his nature, his zest in life, 
and the fervour of his convictions, were 
even more intimately revealed. There was 
; choiceness and a sense of beauty in all he 
wrote, said, and produced. Drawings by 
him are in the British, the Victoria and 
Albert, and the Aslunolcan museums: 
cartoons for stained glass are in public 
collections at Birmingham, Glasgow, New¬ 
castle, Nottingham, Bristol, Dublin, and 
Melbourne. 

Image married in 1901 Janet, youngest 
daughter of Thomas Hanwcll, of London, 
and had no children, lie died at his home 
in I-Iollowny 21 August 1980. 

A portrait bust of Image by W. II. 
Frith belongs to the Art Workers’ Guild. 

[Private information; personal knowledge.] 

L. Binyon. 

IVEAGII, first Eaiil or (1847-1927), 
philanthropist. [See Guinness, Edward 
OiiCin,] 

JACKSON, Sin CYRIL (1803-1924), 
educationist, was born at High gale C 
February 1803, the elder son of Laurence 
Morris Jackson, of South Park, Bodiam, 
Sussex, a member of the Stock Exchange, 
by his wife, Louisa Elizabeth Craven. He 
was educated at Charterhouse and at New 
College, Oxford, where lie obtained second 
classes in classical moderations (1883) and 
in liter ae Inimaniorcs (1885). 

Inspired by home inllueiicc and by the 
Oxford movement for a university settle¬ 
ment in London, Jackson took up resi¬ 
dence at Toynbee Hall in 1885, soon after 
its establishment. Here lie remained until 
1895. In the life of an industrial com¬ 
munity, as a member of the Loudon School 
Board (1801-1896), as secretary of the 
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Children’s Country Holiday fund (1888- ture, and supported non - provided schools. 
1896), and particularly at his boys’ club More than any one else lie was responsible 
at Nor they Street School (now the Cyril Cor co-operation between existing institu- 
Jackson School), moulding Limehouse tions in the medical treatment of school 
street boys into self-respecting citizens, children, and for the creation of care coin- 
lie found congenial and absorbing work, mittccs of voluntary workers in London. 

In 1890 Jackson accepted on invitation While he was chairman of the education 
to go to Western Australia as inspector- committee, the London County Council 
general of schools and permanent head of adopted a far-reacliing scheme for redue- 
the education department. Between 1896 ing the size of elementary school classes, 
and 1903 lie reorganized the system so and established central schools, He gave 
completely that it was soon recognized enthusiastic support to the reorganization 
throughout the Commonwealth ns equal of evening education and to the compul- 
to, if not, the best system in Australia, sory &c\y continuation system. 

To himself the concession of the ‘right of Jackson was called to the bar by the 
entry’ to schools of nil denominations was Inner Temple in 1893 but never practised, 
especially gratifying, He returned to He was created KM3.E. in 1917, He died 
England in 1903 as chief inspector in the unmarried at his beautiful home, Ballards 
Board of Education, a post which lie re- Show, Limpsficld, 3 September 1924. 
signed in 1900. Jackson did not wear his heart on his 

On the one hand, Jackson now acted ns sleeve: he never talked about the motive 
investigator for the poor law commission of his work; but his papers clearly confirm 
(1906) and served on numerous commis- the impression left by the record of his 
sions and committees (often as chairman) work—namely, that he regarded life as 
on unemployment, relief works, and boy definitely service and renunciation of self, 
labour, and also as vice-chairman, under Jackson published the following books: 
the Prince of Wales, of the statutory coin- Unemployment and Trades Unions (1910), 
mittce on war pensions (1910-1017). On Outlines of Education in England (1016), 
the other hand, he became immersed in and The Religious Question in Public 
municipal work as elected member of the Education (1911, jointly with (Sir) Michael 
London County Council, Limehouse divi- Sadler and Mr. Athclstan llilcy). 
sion, 1907-1913, alderman(1913-1916and [Private information; personal knowledge. 
1919), twice chairman of the education Portrait, Royal Academy Pictures, 1017.] 
committee (1908-1910 and 1922), leader R. Blaih. 

of the municipal reform party, and later 

chairman of the Council (1015), JACKSON, Sin FREDERICK JOHN 

When war broke out in August 1914 (1860-1929), explorer, naturalist, and ad- 
Jackson took full charge of, and respon- ministrator, ivas born at Oran Hall, York- 
sibility for, the Council. A week later he shire, 17 February 1800, the only son of 
was appointed chairman of the emergency John Jackson, of Oran, by his wife, Jane 
committee. He served also on the senate Outlrwaite. He was educated at Shrews- 
of London University (1008-1921), on the bury School and Jesus College, Cambridge 
Port of London Authority (1915-1916 and (1870-1881). He rowed for his college, but 
1019), on the royal commission on the lie took no university degree. After Icnv- 
superior civil services in India (1923), and ing Cambridge, he went on shooting cx- 
ns member of the memorial committee peditions, first to Kashmir and in 1884 to 
which presented to London the King East Africa. He spent nearly two years 
Edward park in Shadwell in 1022. in the region of Lamu, with occasional 

Unceasing work, regardless of health, trips to Zanzibar, and during his wander- 
resulted in inevitable break-downs. At ings learned much about native life which 
such times Jackson suffered much from stood him in good stead later on. In 1886 
insomnia and was not easy to get on with, he organized a hunting and collecting 
He sought relief in sea voyages. Possessed expedition to the Kilimanjaro region. This 
of a quick mind, he was instant in punctur- period of sport and collecting was, haw¬ 
ing defective proposals or arguments. In ever, shortly afterwards interrupted, when 
municipal politics he was in advance of liis serious financial losses, among other rca- 
party, whose feelings towards him were sons, made Jackson decide to embark upon 
perhaps more those of admiration than a career of public service, 
of affection. An economist, ail Anglican In 1888 Jackson joined the service of 
churchman, and a believer in voluntary the newly incorporated Imperial British 
agencies, he opposed unnecessary expendi- East Africa Company, and early in 1889 
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was dispatched with Ernest Gedge, James 
Martin, and Dr. Archibald Donald Mfickin- 
jion to explore the hinterland of the com¬ 
pany’s territory, to establish friendly 
relations with the various tribes, and if 
possible to make contact with (Sir) Henry 
Morton Stanley [q.v.], who was returning 
from his expedition to Lake Albeit Nynma 
for the reLief of Emin Pasha. Upon reach¬ 
ing Muniias, Jackson received an appeal 
from Mwanga, the ltabalca or, as some 
styled it, ‘lung’, of Uganda, asking lor his 
support in the civil war against bis brother 
Kalema and his Mohammedan supporters. 
Jackson was reluctant to accede to the ! 
request, having had instructions not to en¬ 
ter Uganda; he therefore proceeded north 
in order to explore Mount Elgon and to ob¬ 
tain news of Stanley. During his absence, 
the notorious German agent, Dr. Karl 
Peters, arrived from the coast in February 
1890 with an expedition the ostensible 
object of which was the relief of Emin 
Pasha, but the real object the acquisition 
of territory for Germany. Having rilled 
.Jackson’s mail at Mumias and found a 
further appeal from Mwanga, Peters hur¬ 
ried into Uganda and persuaded Mwanga 
to conclude a treaty by which the country 
was placed within the sphere of German 
influence. Becoming aware of these pro¬ 
ceedings on his return to Mumias in March, 
Jackson took immediate steps to safe¬ 
guard British interests in Uganda, and 
fortunately the activities of Peters were 
brought to nought by the Anglo-German 
Agreement of 1 July 1SOO. 

In June 1894 the kingdom of Uganda 
was declared a British Protectorate, and 
in July Jackson was appointed by the 
Foreign OITice as a first-class administra¬ 
tive assistant in that country. He was 
successively vice-consul (1895), deputy 
commissioner (1890), and was on occasion 
acting commissioner at Entebbe for the 
Protectorate. While he was stationed at 
Eldama Ravine in 1897, a serious mutiny 
of the Sudanese troops, which had been 
employed in Uganda since 1892, took 
place. At great personal risk Jackson 
tried, without avail, to persuade the troops 
to return to duty, and thereafter assisted 
Major (afterwards Sir) James Ronald Les¬ 
lie Macdonald [q.v.] to collect a force of 
Zanzibaris and to beat back the mutineers 
near Lubwa’s Station. During the fighting 
which ensued Jackson was seriously 
wounded (10 October), In 1900 lie acted 
as political officer in the operations against 
the Nandi tribe. 

In 1902 Jackson was appointed deputy 


commissioner of the East Africa Protector¬ 
ate under Sir Charles N. E. Eliot. It was 
not a happy period of his service, for un¬ 
fortunately lie did not see eye to eye with 
his chief on questions of policy relating to 
the Masai tribe and white colonization. 
The natures of the two men were anti¬ 
pathetic ; but the position was relieved by 
Eliot’s resignation in 1904. Three years 
later (1907) Jackson became lieutenant- 
governor of the Protectorate, and in 1911 
he was appointed governor of Uganda, a 
position which lie held until his retirement 
in 1017. I-Iis governorship was not marked 
by any striking reforms, but the general 
prosperity of Uganda was well maintained 
during the period of the European War, 
and Jackson was justly popular with all 
sections of the people. ITc received the 
C.B. (1808) for his services in the Uganda 
mutiny; in 1902 he was awarded the 
C.M.G and in 1913 was promoted 
K.C.M.G. 

Second only to his official duties were 
Jackson’s interests ns a naturalist. He 
studied mammals, butterflies, and birds, 
but as time went on concentrated bis atten¬ 
tion on birds. He was handicapped by 
short sight, yet there can have been few 
field observers possessed of such powers of 
acute perception. His collection of birds 
numbered over 12,000 specimens, repre¬ 
senting 774 species. From 1888 onwards 
lie contributed articles to The Ibis on his 
bird collections. In 1807 he wrote the East 
African section of the volume of the ‘Bad¬ 
minton library’ on Big Game Shooting* In 
1920 he published Notes on the Game Birds 
of Kenya and l fymida, and at the time of 
his death lie had practically finished a 
complete history of the remaining avi¬ 
fauna of those countries. In 1930 a book 
of reminiscences dealing with the earlier 
part of his service, entitled Early days in 
East Africa t was published posthumously. 

Jackson was a man of engaging per¬ 
sonality and had a large circle of friends; 
he was blessed with many natural gifts, 
but was often too diiiident to make the 
best of them. He had a wide influence for 
good, and was an energetic, wise, and 
sympathetic administrator both of native 
races and of white colonists. 

In 1904 Jackson married Aline Louise, 
daughter of William Wallace Cooper, a 
Dublin barrister. He had no children, 
lie died 3 February 1929 at Beaulieu-sur 
Mer, and was buried there. 

[Sir F. J. Jackson, Early Days in East 
Africa , 1930; official publications; private 
information,! C. YV. IIouLiiV. 
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JACKSON, Sin HENRY BRAD- 
WAHD1NE (1855-1929), admiral of the 
fleet and pioneer of wireless telegraphy, 
was born at Barnsley 21 January 1855, the 
eldest son of Henry Jackson, farmer, of 
Cud worth, Yorkshire, by his wife, Jane, 
daughter of Charles Tee, of Barnsley. He 
was educated at Chester and at Stubbing- 
ton House, Fareham, and joined the royal 
navy at the age of thirteen in December 
1808. From the outset Jackson was in¬ 
terested in the more scientific aspects of 
his work, and at first specialized in naviga¬ 
tion. In 1878-1870 lie was junior lieu¬ 
tenant on board the Active on the African 
station, and took part in the Zulu War. 
In 1881 he was appointed to I-IdVI.S. Ver- 
non> torpedo-school ship at Portsmouth, 
and became intensely interested in the 
mechanism of the torpedo, finally qualify¬ 
ing as a torpedo lieutenant. lie served in 
the Vernon for three and a half years. In 
January 1890 he was promoted to the rank 
of commander, and in the same year he 
conceived the idea of employing wireless 
waves to announce to a capital ship the 
approach of a friendly torpedo boat. 
Opportunities to experiment were few 
and progress was very slow until 1805 
when, while in command of the Defiance, 
Jackson became aware of the experiments 
of Dr. Jngndis Chunder Bose on coherers, 
Jackson made, and experimented with, 
muny types of coherer, the form finally 
adopted for his comparatively long dis¬ 
tance experiments consisting of a tube of 
metal filings between two metal plugs. 
The coherer was tapped by hand and the 
receiving circuit was a simple loop of wire. 
With such a receiver Jackson succeeded 
in effecting communication by electro¬ 
magnetic radiation from one end of the 
Defiance to the other, the signals trans¬ 
mitted over the length of the ship being 
sufficiently intense to ring an electric bell 
of high resistance inserted in the receiving 
circuit. Tapping the coherer with the bell 
was the next development, and towards 
tile end of 1890, using the ship's induc¬ 
tance coil, which under favourable con¬ 
ditions gave a spark of tw r o inches, lie 
succeeded in receiving strong signals over 
distances of several hundreds of yards. 

In June 1890 Jackson was promoted to 
the Tank of captain, and in September of 
the same year he met Signor Gugliclrno 
Marconi at a conference at the War Office. 
These two pioneers had been working on 
parallel lines, but whereas Marconi was 
aiming at long distance wireless eommimi- 
cation over land and sea, Jackson’s main 


objective was to improve the clficiciicy of 
the communication service of the fleet. In 
1897 Jackson was appointed naval attache 
in Paris, and in 1899 was given command 
of the torpedo depot-ship Vulcan, in winch 
he continued his wireless experiments. He 
felt well rewarded for his labours when in 
1900 a contract was placed with the Mar¬ 
coni Company for the supply of wireless 
installations to many ships of the royal 
navy, an event which was regarded by 
Jackson’s friends as the culmination of his 
strenuous efforts to introduce this new 
means of communication into the service. 

In 1901 Jackson’s scientific work was 
recognized by his election as a fellow of the 
Royal Society, and in 1902 he communi¬ 
cated his most important scientific paper 
to the Proceedings of that body. The title 
of this was On Some Phenomena Affecting 
the Transmission of Electr ic Waves over the 
Surface of the Sea and Earth , and the paper 
described signalling experiments at sea 
over distances up to 140 nautical miles. 
Intervening land of any kind was found 
to reduce the signalling range between 
two ships by a distance which varied with 
the height, thickness, contour, and nature 
of the land. Jackson observed the dis¬ 
turbing effect of lightning (lashes, and 
particularly noted that whenever any 
electrical disturbances were present in the 
atmosphere the travel of the wireless waves 
was affected, the intensities of received 
signals being from 30 to 80 per cent, of 
those obtained in fine weather. I-Ie ap¬ 
pears to have been the first to observe the 
mutual interference of two wireless waves 
of the same wave-length arriving at the 
same point with varying phase difference. 
His own words were: ’The phenomenon 
manifests itself by the gradual weakening 
and occasionallj 7 by the total cessation of 
signals as the distance between the two 
ships (one transmitting and the other 
receiving) increases, up to a certain point, 
and then reappears as the distance is still 
further increased.’ At that time Jackson 
could only assign the effect to a want of 
synchronism in the oscillatory discharge 
between the spark balls of the transmitter; 
muny years later lie remarked that had lie 
had the advantage of cathode my receivers 
his conclusions might have been very 
different. 

In 1902 Jackson was appointed assistant 
director of torpedoes at the Admiralty, and 
in 1904 captain of the Vernon. In Febru¬ 
ary 1005 he was appointed third sea lord 
of the Admiralty and controller of the navy. 
He stood then, as always, for the applica- 
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tion of science to the practical work of the 
navy, and it was during his years of con¬ 
trol that recommendations were approved 
for building the first turbine battleship, 
tind- the f 3 .iTi. 011 s itvovncible 
class of battle-cruiser. Among other types 
of warships designed under the general 
direction of Jackson were the Frobisher 
and Hawkins class. He served as controller 
until 1008, when lie was appointed to 
command the third (afterwards known os 
the sixth) cruiser squadron in the Mediter¬ 
ranean. In 1010 he represented the Ad¬ 
miralty at tlie International Conference 
on Aerial Navigation in Paris, and in 1911 
lie assumed the direction of the newly 
created Royal Naval War College at Ports¬ 
mouth, where lie hud the task of training 
the first War Staff officers. In February 
1913 he was appointed chief of the War 
Staff of the Admiralty. 

When the European War broke out in 
August 1914 Jackson had been nominated 
to be commander-in-chief in the Mediter¬ 
ranean, but instead of taking over that 
command, he was retained at the Ad¬ 
miralty. Among his other duties were 
those of president of a sub-committee 
of the Committee of Imperial Defence 
which, in co-operation with the War Staff, 
developed schemes of attack on German 
colonial possessions. On the resignation of 
Lord Fisher from the post of first sea lord in 
May 1015, Mr. Arthur (afterwards Earl of) 
Balfour, then lirst lord of the admiralty, 
selected Jackson to succeed him. It was a 
period of great anxiety, largely caused by 
Germany’s adoption of ruthless submarine 
warfare, and Jackson, by reason of his 
high scientific achievements, his intimate 
knowledge of the technical services, and 
his absolute fearlessness in all matters, 
was obviously well suited for the post. A 
new mining policy was initiated and an 
attack on the mole of Zecbrugge wns 
planned, but the latter had to be aban¬ 
doned owing to the difficulty, at that time, 
of setting up an effective smoke screen. 
Means of combating the submarine menace 
were under constant survey, but the de¬ 
struction of merchant shipping continued 
to increase, and in December 1010 Jackson 
was appointed president of the Royal 
Naval College at Greenwich and Admiral 
(afterwards Earl) Jellicoe became first sea 
lord. During Jackson’s period of office as 
first sea lord the battle of Jutland (31 May 
1910) was fought, and he afterwards stated 
that the evidence which had convinced 
him that the German high fleet was com¬ 
ing out for action was the result of obser- 

tm 


vations made by a radio direction-finding 
station, a change of five degrees being 
show n in the angular position of a German 
warship. Jackson filled his new post as 
president of the Royal Naval College with 
great distinction, and did not vacate it 
until July 1919, when he was advanced to 
the rank of admiral of the fleet. From 
1917 to 1019 he w r aa first and principal 
naval aide-de-camp to King George V. In 
July 1024 he retired from the navy. 

In 1920 Jackson was appointed the first 
chairman of the Radio Research Board of 
the Department of Scientific and Indus¬ 
trial Research. The task of once more taking 
up experimental work in wireless tele¬ 
graphy was most welcome to him. Under 
liis guidance experiments were carried out 
dealing with the propagation of wireless 
waves, the nature of atmospherics, radio 
direction-finding, and precise radio fre¬ 
quency measurements. It waa during his 
tenure of office that methods were de¬ 
veloped for determining the height of the 
Kennclly-Heaviside layer [see Heaviside, 
Oliver], He gave his personal attention 
to the work, spending much time in visiting 
the laboratories and discussing aspects of 
the investigations with the staff. Under his 
guidance more than a hundred important 
papers were published, but his modesty 
was such that he always disclaimed credit 
for any of the results obtained. I 11 1926 
the Royal Society awarded him the Hughes 
medal in recognition of the great merit of 
his work; although many honours came 
his way, it is probable that Jackson prized 
this one the most Highly- He was secre¬ 
tary, and later chairman, of the British 
National Committee on Radio Telegraphy 
Formed in connexion with the International 
Union for Scientific Radio Telegraphy, 
and lie regularly attended the meetings of 
the general assemblies of the Union. It is 
no exaggeration to say thatBritish prestige 
in the scientific aspects of radio telegraphy 
owes much to his guidance. 

Among the numerous honours which 
Jackson received were the K.C.V.0.(1906), 
the K.C.B. (1910), and the G.C.B. (1916). 
He also received honorary degrees from 
the universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and 
Leeds. Of foreign honours lie received the 
grand cross of the Spanish order of naval 
merit in 1909, the Japanese order of the 
Rising Sun, and the Russian order of the 
White Eagle (first class), and he was a 
grand officer of the legion of honour. He 
was a member of the Institution of Electri¬ 
cal Engineers and honorary vice-president 
of the Institution of Naval Architects. He 
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■was also vice-president of the Seamen’s 
Hospital Society. He died at his home, 
Salterns House, Hay ling Island, 14 Decem¬ 
ber 1029, and is buried in the neighbouring 
churchyard. 

Jackson married in 1890 Alice Mary 
Florence, eldest daughter of Samuel Ilawk- 
sley Burbury, F.R.S. [q.v.]: they had no 
children. Many of Jackson’s early experi¬ 
ments were carried out in eo-operation 
with Burlbury’s son, II. II. T. Burbury, 
who was also an enthusiastic investigator 
in radio telegraphy. 

[The Times, 1(3 December 1929; Proceedings 
of the Royal Society, vol. lxx, A, 1901-2, and 
vol, cxxvii, A, 1080 ; Nature , 11 January 1930 ; 
personal knowledge.] F. E, Smith. 

JACKSON, Sir THOMAS GRAHAM, 
first baronet (1835-1924), architect, the 
only son of Hugh Jackson, solicitor, of 
Hampstead, by his wife, Eliza, daughter 
of Thomas Graham Arnold, M.D., of Stam¬ 
ford, was born at Hampstead 21 Decem¬ 
ber 1335. He was educated at Brighton 
College and matriculated at Corpus Christ! 
College, Oxford, in 1854, but in the same 
year was awarded a scholarship at Wad- 
ham College. He graduated in 1858 with 
a third class in literac hitmaniores . He was 
elected to a non-resident fellowship at 
Wad ham in 1804 and was made an honor¬ 
ary fellow in 1882. 

Jackson entered the office of (Sir) George 
Gilbert Scott [q.v.] in 1858, and, having 
served his articles, set up as an architect 
in London in 1802. Among his earlier 
designs is the Ellesmere monument on 
Walivdcn Moor, the commission for which 
he won in competition in 1868. No other 
man has altered the appearance of Oxford 
in modern times so greatly as Jackson, 
and there is much of his work at Cam¬ 
bridge and at numerous public schools. 
His Oxford employment began with his 
success in a competition limited to five 
architects for the design of the New 
Examination Schools, the foundations of 
which were laid in 1876. He was architect 
of the High School for Girls in 1879, of the 
High School for Boys in 1881, and later 
designed the Grove Buildings at Lincoln 
College (1882), the new buildings at Trin¬ 
ity College (1833-1887), the restoration of 
the chapel at Oriel College (1884), the 
annexe at Corpus Chris ti College (1884- 
1885), the new buildings at Brasenosc 
College (1886—1889 and 1909-1911), the 
offices foT Non-Collegiate students 1887- 
X88Q, new buildings at Hertford College 
(1887-1890 and 1003-1913, including the 


new chapel finished in 1008), the remodel¬ 
ling of the spire of St. Mary’s church 
(1893-1896), the refitting of All Saints 
church (I89G), additions to the Acland 
nursing home (1897), the restoration of 
Wadharn College (1900-1908), the Schools 
of Rural Economy and Forestry (1007- 
1908), and the Electrical Laboratory 
(1910). He also designed n Tutor’s House 
in Mansfield Road for BaJlioI College, the 
circular tower in the grounds of the Rad- 
cliffc Observatory, and a small block of 
buildings at Somerville College. Of these 
buildings tlic New Examination Schools is 
the largest, the chapel of Hertford College 
that which he is said himself to have pre¬ 
ferred, and the front of Brascnose College 
that which has met with most general 
approval. In various parts of the country 
he built about a dozen churches, and 
added to or restored many more. He de¬ 
signed the campanile of Zara Cathedral 
in Dalmatia (1892), and his numerous 
restorations of old buildings include his 
collaboration with Sir Francis Fox [q.v,] 
in the underpinning and stabilizing of 
Winchester Cathedral (1905-1012). 

Early associated with the Arts and 
Crafts movement, Jackson soon became 
recognized as an accomplished adapter of 
ornament, and in the many buildings he 
designed throughout his career it is the 
ornament that is likely to entitle them to 
any permanent esteem. In middle life he 
gave particular attention to the re-use of 
Renaissance detail, although lie constantly 
returned, upon appropriate occasions, to 
the Gothic of liis training and first prac¬ 
tice. In either style he was wont to em¬ 
ploy unusual processes and materials: 
Hornblotton church, Somerset (1872- 
1873), is decorated internally with sgraffito 
plaster work, the town hall at Tipperary 
has some coloured decoration externally, 
and the new buildings at Brighton College 
have Hint walling mingled with terra-cotta 
dressings which are imitated from Sutton 
Place. In the chapel of Giggleswick School 
—his outstanding achievement in build¬ 
ings connected with schools—very many 
different processes and materials are 
clmractcris ticn 11 y co mbined. 

Jackson lmd little skill as a planner, and 
was unsuccessful in the important public 
competitions for which he entered, notably 
those for the Admiralty and War Ofticc, 
for the Imperial Institute, for the Queen 
Victoria Memorial, and for the London 
County Hall. lie was a good draughtsman, 
and in an age when architecture Avas com¬ 
monly regarded as ail art of stylistic 
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deserved and won many dis- 
tinclions- He was elected R.A. in 189G, 
received the royal gold medal l'or archi¬ 
tecture in 1010, and in 1013 was created 
a baronet. The universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge conferred upon him honorary 
degrees in 1911 and 1010 respectively. 

Jackson’s reception of the royal gold 
medal was the sign of a reconciliation be¬ 
tween him and the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, on the recommendation 
of which the medal is awarded. Distrust¬ 
ing professionalism in architecture, he had 
taken a prominent part in the secession 
from the Institute in 1891 of those who 
opposed the policy of official registration 
for which the Institute was then pressing. 
As time went on, however, his opposition 
abated. In his first attacks upon the policy 
of the Institute he w T as associated with 
ninny of his most distinguished confreres, 
mid was joint-editor with Richard Norman 
SI,aw [q.v.] of n volume of protesting 
essays entitled Architecture , a Profession 
or an Art? (1891). 

Jackson had already written several 
books when he embarked, at the age of 
seventy-seven, upon a series of architec¬ 
tural histories, of which he lived to com¬ 
plete seven volumes: Byzantine and Ro¬ 
manesque Architecture (2 vols,, 1913, 2nd 
cd1920), Gothic Architecture in France, 
England, and Italy (2 vols., 1915), and 
The Renaissance of Roman Architecture 
(3 vols., 1021-1922). 

Jackson married in 1880 Alice Mary 
(died 1900), daughter of William Lam- 
bardc, J.P., D.L., of Sevenoaks, and had 
two sons. He died in London in his eighty- 
ninth year 7 November 1924, and was 
succeeded as second baronet by his elder 
son, Hugh Nicholas (born 1881). 

[Builder, 14 November 1924; Architects' 
Journal, 10 November 1924; Journal of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, 22 
November 1024 and 2(1 June 1020; private 
information.] H. S. Goodiiart-Rendei,. 

JEBB, EGLANTYNE (1876-1028), 
philanthropist, was born 25 August 1870, 
at Ellesmere, Shropshire. She was the 
third daughter and fourth child in a family 
of seven of Arthur Trevor Jcbb, of Elles¬ 
mere, by his wife, Eglantyne Jebb (who 
was a distant cousin of her husband), and 
niece of Sir Richard CUwcrhousc Jebb 
[q.vj. She was educated at home, and in 
1805 she went up to Lady Margaret I-Iall, 
Oxford, where she obtained a second class 
in the honour school of modern history in 
1808, On leaving college Miss Jebb spent 


a year at StoekwcU training college in 
order to prepare for teaching in an elemen¬ 
tary school, and in 1899 she went to St. 
Peter’s church school, Marlborough, re¬ 
maining there rather more than a year. 
She was obliged to give up this post for 
reasons of health, and returned to live 
with her mother, who had settled in Cam¬ 
bridge after her father’s death in 1894. 
There she immediately interested herself 
in social work, and compiled a register of 
the charities of the town, which was pub¬ 
lished and became a model survey. 

From 1900 until 1914 Miss Jebb was 
busy with charitable work, with poetry, 
and with travel. She visited Egypt and 
spent several winters in Italy, always 
taking a close interest in the people of the 
country. In 1013, after the second Balkan 
War, she went to Macedonia in order to do 
relief work among the peasants, and on 
her return threw herself into the task of 
speaking and collecting for the Macedonian 
relief fund. In these years, too, she was 
actively associated with her sister, Mrs. 
Roland Wilkins, in the work of the Agri¬ 
cultural Organization Society for the en¬ 
couragement of small holdings. 

During the European War Miss Jebb 
helped another sister, Mrs, C, R. Buxton, 
in editing weekly * Notes from the Foreign 
Press’ in the Cambridge Magazine . As she 
studied the war news she came to realize 
more clearly the ruthless effects of war 
upon the defenceless nnd innocent in 
belligerent countries, and when, after the 
Armistice, it became evident that there 
were between four and five millions of 
children in Europe who were literally 
starving, she felt that it was impossible 
to remain inactive, With Mrs. Buxton she 
started an organization for investigation 
and propaganda culled the ‘Figdil-the- 
Famine 1 Council, This led in 1919 to the 
initiation of the 1 Save the Children 1 Fund, 
to the work of which Miss Jebb devoted 
the rest of her life. At the time of the 
formation of the fund there was much 
prejudice nnd opposition; but she broke 
her way through every obstacle, and 
forced her movement upon the notice of 
the world. It rapidly spread into forty 
countries, while the sums contributed 
rose to live and a half millions. In 1910 
Miss Jebb was received in special private 
audience by Pope Benedict XV. 

During the years between 1D19 and 1922 
the ‘Save tlic Children’ International 
Union became responsible for an im¬ 
mense amount of detailed relief adminis¬ 
tration, the problems of which extended 
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from the daily feeding of hundreds of self out. In July 1028 she fell ill, and she 
thousands of children in Greece, Bulgaria, died at Geneva 17 December 1928, 
Rumania, Armenia, Poland, and Russia, There is a monument to Miss Jebb’s 
to the provision of hospitals, educational name in the Save the Children Fund’s 
facilities, and the care of blind and crippled model village in Albania ‘which was called 
orphans. ‘Often’, said Miss Jebb, ‘we after her, Xheba; but the best memorial, 
were tempted to shrink back from the and the one which most truly expresses 
magnitude and complexity of the problems the value of her life and work, is the inter- 
, . . hut ... we learnt to realize how mar- national movement for the cure of children 
vellous is the response when u little love which she founded and inspired, 
and a little money go with a well-thought- [The Times , 10 December 1028; Mrs. C. R. 
out plan.’ Buxton and Edward Fuller, The White Flam, 

In this great international work many 1981; private information.] R, Sthaciiisy. 
persons took o share; but Eglnntync Jebb 

was in a real sense the inspircr of them all. JENKINS, Sir LAWRENCE HUGH 
Her constructive imagination and her in- (1857-1928), Indian judge, was born at the 
tensity of passion led the movement into Priory, Cardigan, 22 December 1857, the 
ever wider fields; and after the emergency younger son of Richard David Jenkins, 
of the post-War period she turned the solicitor, of Cilbronxtau, Cardiganshire, 
work into permanent channels. The vast and the only issue of his second marriage 
problems of child life in non-European with Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas Lewis, 
lands, child labour, child marriage, and of Machynlleth, a surgeon in the royal 
child suffering all the world over made an navy. He was educated at Cheltenham 
irresistible appeal to her, and the work of College and University College, Oxford, 
child protection seemed to her the most obtaining a first class in the honour school 
productive and most necessary of all social of jurisprudence in 1881. In 1888 ho was 
tasks. called to the bar by Lincoln’s Inn and 

‘Every generation of children’, she wrote practised on the chancery side until 1890, 
to a friend, ‘offers mankind a new possi- when he accepted a judgeship of the high 
bility of rebuilding this ruin of a world.’ court at Calcutta. In 1899 he was pro- 
With this hope and inspiration she worked moted to be chief justice of the high court 
out in 1923 the text of the ‘Children’s of judicature, Bombay. During his tenure 
Charter’, based upon the principle that of this office he was an active member of 
‘every child is horn with the inalienable the committee, which, under Sir Henry 
right to have the opportunity of full Erie Richards, successfully revised and re- 
physical, mental, and spiritual develop- drafted the code of civil procedure, the 
mcnU; and at the meeting of the Assembly new draft receiving legislative approval 
of the League of Nations on 20 September in 1008. In that year, at Lord Morlcy’s 
1924 the charter was unanimously adopted invitation, Jenkins returned to England 
under the name of the Declaration of to take his seat on the Council of India. 
Geneva. It is printed in the International On the Council his strong liberal sym- 
Handbook of Child Care and Protection . pathies gave him an exceptional position 
Upon this international agreement Miss in the confidence of his chief, and he had 
Jebb at once began to build the lasting a large share in the drafting of the Morley- 
work of the ‘Save the Children Inter- Minto reforms of 1909. He returned to 
national’, and a year later she was made India in that year as chief justice of Bengal 
an assessor to the League of Nations ad- at the earnest request of the viceroy, 
visory council for the protection of chil- Lord Minto, 

dren. Thenceforth much of her work wns Shortly after Jenkins’s appointment as 
done from Geneva. In the years which chief justice, there was a serious ream- 
followed she spared no personal effort to desccnce of revolutionary terrorism and 
raise support and money for the develop- outrage in Bengal, Very difficult and com¬ 
ment of the children’s movement, and plicated conspiracy cases came before him, 
worked for it without ceasing. But the and in view of his well-known sympathy 
sensational period of horrors and emer- with constitutional reform, his judicial 
gencics was over, and the task was very conduct did not escape both ignorant 
hard. She was herself, moreover, ex- criticism and undiscerning praise. But it 
h&usted and weakened by the strain of all is to his honour that he was always anxious 
the suffering which she had witnessed, nnd to temper justice with mercy, particularly 
felt about so keenly. She toiled as hard to youthful offenders, whom he felt were 
and ns bravely as ever; but she wore her- often but the tools of older men. A con- 
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spicuous example of this was the Khulna soon added a mastery of Indian law and 
conspiracy case (1911), in which he re- custom astonishing in one who did nob 
leased on probation some schoolboys and visit India till his twenty-ninth year, and 
university students who had been con- then served only in Presidency towns; 
victed of an offence more serious than many of his finest judgments enlighten 
those for which such a course was pro- dark questions of Hindu law. The same 
vided in the criminal procedure code, power to acquire rapidly a complete grasp 
There can he little doubt that the initi- of unfamiliar legal principles was again 
ntive on this occasion came from Jen- exemplified when the outbreak of war in 
kins, though that fact does not appear in 1914 brought before him a large crop of 
the report. When government, alarmed eases in prize. I-Iis unpublished official 
at the impossibility of getting convic- opinions eis chief justice on proposals for 
tions in face of the terrorization of wit- improvement of the law and similar topics 
nesses, took powers under the Defence of arc also noteworthy. lie was business-like 
India Act to intern suspects without trial, in the administrative side of his duties; 
it applied to Jenkins for the services of a and the men whom he singled out for high 
hi oh court judge to advise on the evidence responsibility justified his choice. A man 
which appeared in confidential reports; of strong social tastes and a keen free- 
but this course Jenkins steadily refused innson, Jenkins also devoted himself with 
to permit, holding that it would com- success to breaking down the barriers 
promise the judicial office. At the same which at that time separated Englishmen 
time he realized that judicial criticism of and Indians, especially in the Presidency 
the executive might be very unjust to towns. He thus came to know intimately 
officials who from the circumstances can- the leading Indian politicians, and sym- 
not be heard in their own defence. A putilized with their aims. It was his ad- 
notable example of this may be seen on vice which led the national congress to 
comparing Jenkins’s judgment with those elect (Lord) Sinha [q.vj to its presidency 
of his two brother judges in the Musal- in 1915. 

manpara bomb case (1915). In this case Jenkins married in 1892 Catherine Mi li¬ 
the police evidence, which all three judges na, daughter of Andrew Brown Kennedy, 
legitimately suspected, but the other two sugar planter, of Sea Cow Lnke, Natal, 
unsparingly condemned, was subsequently} She survived him with one son who died 
shown to be substantially true. Jenkins unmarried in 1030: a daughter had died 
enjoyed, indeed throughout this period in infancy. I-Iis official honours were few: 
the personal confidence of thoughtful men a knighthood on becoming chief justice 
of all shades of opinion and in all positions of Bombay in 1899, and the K.C.I.E. in 
from the governor downwards. 1903. His mnsonic honours included the 

In 1915 Jenkins retired, and in 1916 was district grand masterships of Bengal and 
appointed, though without allowances, to Bombay. 

a scat on the Judicial Committee of the [?y, c Times, 3 October 1928; Calcutta Weck- 
Privy Council. In the w r ork of that tribunal ly Notes: notes portion, April 101.1 undNov- 
he took blit little part, and the judgments ember 1928, reports, 1915, vot. xix, p. 023; 
of the board delivered by him are dis- private information.] S. V. Fiiv.Geiiald, 
nppointingly few. But lie usually attended 

the autumn session of the committee, and JENKINSON, FRANCIS JOHN IIEN- 
his judicial eminence received public reeog- RY (1853-1923), librarian, born at Forres, 
nition in 1024 when he was selected to be Morayshire, 20 August 1853, was the elder 
a member of the board, under Lord Dun- son of John Henry Jenkinson, younger 
edin, to which was referred the delimitation brother of Sir George Samuel Jenkinson, 
of the boundary between Northern Ireland eleventh baronet, of ITawkcsbury, Glou- 
and the Irish Free State. Failing health ecstershirc, by his wife, Alice Henrietta, 

and the fogs of London made him more mul daughter of Sir William Gordon Gordon- 

more prefer the occupations of a country Gumming, second baronet, of Alfcyre and 
gentleman at his home in Cardiganshire, Gordnnstown, Elginshire, and sister of 
where he was elected chairman of quarter liounleyn George Gordon-Ctimming [q.v,], 
sessions. HcdiedatEaling2lOctobcrl028. the African lion-hunter. Jenkinson was 
Jenkins’s legal equipment when he first educated at a private school at Woodcote, 
w'ent to India was a keen dialectical mind, near Henley-on-Tluimcs, and at Marl- 
a thorough grasp of English equity prin- borough, and entered Trinity College, 

ciplcs, and a power of expressing himself Cambridge, as a minor scholar in 1872. 

in clear and forcible English. To this he After obtaining a first class in the classical 
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tripos of 1876, he was elected a fellow of of the Hisperica Famina , a curious and 
his college in 1878, becoming lecturer in extremely difficult low-Latin poem, pTo- 
classics (1881) and assistant tutor (1882), bably of Irish origin, of about the sixth 
He was also curator in zoology in the uni- century, on which Bradshaw had been at 
versity from 1878 to 1879, for he was all work at the time of his death. His writ- 
his life an expert on Lepidoptera . ings, bibliographical and entomological 

Jenkinson soon came, however, under were contributed to periodicals (a list of 
the influence of the university librarian, them is given in the memoir cited below), 
Henry Bradshaw [q.v.], and entered upon but the lecture on the early Cologne 
tlie bibliographical studies, with extensions printer, Ulrie Zell, which he delivered as 
into liturgiology, palaeography, archaeo- Sandars reader in bibliography in 1907- 
logy, and Celtic philology, to which lie 1008, is still imprinted, 
was to devote the remainder of his life. A character of extraordinary sweetness 
Bradshaw died in 1886 ; and, after a three and charm, Jenkinson will be remembered 
years’ tenure of the librarianship by Wil- for the help, often amounting to inspiva- 
liam Robertson Smith [q.v.], Jenkinson tion, which he gave to other scholars dur- 
succeeded to the post in 1S89 and held it ing three generations, as well as for his 
until his death thirty-four years later. lasting influence on the developing study 
Jenkinson began to specialize about this of early printing, and for his extension of 
time in the study of Incunabula , in which the collections of the University Library, 
he was much encouraged by his friend- After books and flics, his chief interest lay 
ship and interchange of ideas with two in music, of which he was an accomplished 
younger men who were working on Brad- connoisseur. He was tali and handsome, 
show's methods, Edward Gordon Duff and and there is an admirable portrait of him 
RobcrtProctor [q.v.]. The‘natural history by J. S. Sargent, painted in 1015, in the 
method 1 , as Bradshaw called it, of study- Fitxwilliam Museum at Cambridge, 
ing these books, that is, their classification Jenkinson married twice: first, in 1887 
according to their fount and the names of Marian Sydney (died 1888), daughter of 
their printers, towns, and countries of Champion Wetton, of Joldwynds, Surrey, 
origin, as opposed to mere descriptive a sister-in-law of Sir Charles Villicrs Stain 
cataloguing, appealed especially to one ford [q.v.]; secondly, in 1902 Margaret 
whose other great interest was the identi- Clifford, daughter of Surgeon-General 
lication and scientific arrangement of Ludovick Charles Stewart, of Dnunmin, 
Lepidoptera. The acquisition of fifteenth- There were no children by either marriage, 
century books for the UniversityLibrary, [ Rev< Hi p , Stewart, Francis Jenkinson 
and the analytical study of them when (containing a bibliography of his writings), 
acquired, remained Jcnkinson’s chief pro- 1026; personal knowledge.] S. Gaselee. 
fcssional pursuit: his hawk-like vision was 

unerring in seizing, remembering, and JEROME, JEROME KLAPKA (1859- 
comparing early types; and little as he 1027), novelist and playwright, was born 
published, lie was an acknowledged master at Walsall 2 May 1850, the younger son of 
of this study, and the inspirer of many Jerome Clapp JeTome, a colliery proprietor 
who afterwards pursued and systematized and nonconformist preacher, by his wife, 
the subject. Marguerite Jones, elder daughter of a 

Few librarians excel both as scholars Swansea solicitor. The colliery business 
and administrators, and Jenkinson cared proving unsuccessful, Jerome’s father left 
less for the administrative side of his work; Walsall and set up as a wholesale ironmon- 
butlie was much loved by all his assistants, gcr in the East end of London. Jerome 
and adequately carried on the duties of the was educated at Marylcbone grammar 
Iibrarianship during what may be termed school until, at the age of fourteen, he 
a period of consolidation—acquiring and began to make his own way. He obtained 
cataloguing books in an old-fashioned but work, first as a railway clerk, and later ns 
perfectly satisfactory manner, as yet un- a schoolmaster; then he went on the stage, 
troubled by problems of collection and and finally took to journalism. It was his 
storage which later made new and enlarged experience as an actor which led to the 
accommodation a necessity. He died, after publication in 1888 of his first book, On 
an operation, in a nursing home at TIamp- the Singe and Off. In 1SS9 followed TJic 
stead 21 September 1023. Idle Thoughts of art Idle Fellow and Three 

Jenkinson's literary output was small. Men in a Boat . Both these achieved con- 
In 1889 he edited Bradshaw's Collected siderable success; the latter has been trans- 
Papers , and in 19(J8 published an edition latcd into a great number of languages 
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and, eiiriously enough, had an enormous 
circulation in Russia. The blending of 
farcical humour with somewhat na'ive sen¬ 
timent, and of pretty descriptive writing 
with simple philosophizing, suited the 
taste of the period, and brought Jerome 
immediate popularity. 

In 1802, with Robert Barr and George 
Brown Burgin, Jerome founded The Idler , 
an illustrated monthly magazine which 
owing to its humour and originality had 
for some years a remarkable success. With 
the exception of Bret Unite, Mark Twain, 
nml W. L« Alden the contributors were 
nearly all young men, notably Israel Ziuig- 
will [q.v.], Eden Phillpotts, and W. W. 
Jacobs. Features of the magazine were the 
informal discussions of the 4 Idlers’ Club’, 
and The Idler monthly teas, where the 
editors met their contributors—an inno¬ 
vation at that time regarded as imperilling 
the sanctity of editorship. In 1S93 Jerome 
founded a" twopenny weekly paper, To - 
in which with characteristic vigour 
he constantly attacked Kaiser Wilhelm II 
and warned his readers to beware of his 
ovcr-wccning ambition. Jerome’s con¬ 
nexion with this publication was ended in 
1897 by a costly lawsuit. 

After producing several volumes of tales 
and sketches, Jerome published in 1900 
Three Men on the Bummel 9 n humorous 
account of a tour in Germany, and in 1902 
FaulKclver, along autobiographical navel 
which he himself thought his best work. 

Jerome had always been anxious to 
write for the stage, and an early play of 
his, Barbarai was accepted by Sir Charles 
Haw trey and produced at the Globe 
Theatre in London 19 June 1880. It was 
not, however, until 1908 that he won fame 
ns a dramatist by The Passing of the Third 
Floor Back , produced at the St. James’s 
Theatre with Sir Johnston Porbes-Robcrt- 
son playing the chief part. This lias several 
times been revived. His other plays in¬ 
clude Miss Hobbs <1899), Fanny and the 
Servant Problem (1G08), The Master of 
Mrs , Cliilvers (1911), on the woman suff¬ 
rage problem, and The Great Gamble , a 
study of German life produced shortly 
before the outbreak of war in 1914. He 
wrote many other novels, plays, and 
sketches, and in 1920 published a volume 
of reminiscences, entitled My Life and 
Times, 

Jerome, who was a good rider and oars¬ 
man, served during the European War as 
driver of a French motor ambulance on 
the Western front. During the last years 
of his life he lived at Belsize Park. In 


1927, although in failing health, lie decided 
to make a long motoring tout through 
England; he was taken ill, and died in 
Northampton general hospital 14 June 
1927. His body was cremated, and his 
ashes subsequently buried in the church¬ 
yard of Ewelmc, Oxfordshire. iY tablet to 
his memory has been placed on the house 
at Walsall where ho was born. 

Jerome married in 188S Georgina Hen¬ 
rietta Stanley, daughter of Lieutenant 
Ncsza, of the Spanish army. They had 
one daughter. 

{The Times t 15 June 1927; J. K, Jerome, 
My Life and Times, 1D2G; Alfred Moss, Jerome 
K. Jerome: his Life and Work , 1929.) 

G. D, Buiigin. 

JOHNSON, WILLIAM PERCIVAL 
(1854-1028), archdeacon of Nyasa, was 
born at St. Helen’s, Isle of Wight, 12March 
1854, the third son of Jolin Johnson, solici¬ 
tor, of Hyde, by his second wife, Mary 
Percival. He was educated at Bedford 
grammar school where he won an appoint¬ 
ment to tlie Indian civil service, and at 
University College, Oxford, of which he 
was an exhibitioner. In 1874 and in 1875 
he stroked his college boat to the head of 
the river. As an undergraduate Johnson 
became the firm friend of Chauncy Maples, 
afterwards second bishop of Nyasaland, 
and in 1874 he determined to renounce his 
prospects of a career in India, and to join 
the Universities’ Mission to Central Africa 
under Bishop Edward Stcere [q.v.]. He 
therefore abandoned lirs Oriental studies, 
and after obtaining a second class in the 
honour school of theology in 1876 sailed 
for Zanzibar in August of the same year. 

Johnson was ordained deacon in Sep¬ 
tember 1876 by Bishop Stccre at Zanzibar, 
and priest two years later; but it was not 
until 1881 that he reached Lake Nyusa on 
the waters and by the shores of which lie 
worked unremittingly for the next forty- 
seven years. His cool courage in meeting 
attacks of wild beasts and wilder men 
became proverbial, and his undaunted 
struggles against difficulties were heroic. 
A violent attack of ophthalmia in 1884 
rendered him totally blind for a time, and 
although an iridectomy performed ill Lon¬ 
don gave partial sight to one eye, lie could 
thenceforward read only in a strong light 
through the narrow slit formed by putting 
two lingers together. Yet to the end he 
remained a keen student, and his transla¬ 
tions formed tlie beginning of a literature 
in several African languages. 

Johnson’s most considerable work as a 
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translator ms done in Ny&nja, into which 
language he translated the whole of the 
Bible including the Apocrypha, the Book 
of Common Prayer, The Pilgrim's Progress, 
commentaries on the Acts anti other por¬ 
tions of the New Testament, a short church 
history, and a short life of Mohammed. 
After he was fifty he began work in Mpoto, 
Mnnda, and Pangwn, and produced trans¬ 
lations of considerable portions of the New 
Testament in all three languages. 

The two mission steamers Charles Jen¬ 
son and Chaim cy Maples were both the 
result of Johnson’s efforts and the means 
of much of his work, the Chauncy Maples 
serving for a time as a floating theological 
college under his care. He was appointed 
archdeacon of Nyasa in 1806. In 1011 lie 
received the honorary degree of D.D. from 
the university of Oxford, and in 1020 he 
was made an honorary fellow of his college. 
After a five weeks 1 illness he died at Liuli 
on the shores of Lake Nynsa 11 October 
1928. His two books Nyasa the Great Water 
(1922) and My African Reminiscences 
(1024) recount much of the early history 
of Nyasaland: he had seen the end of the 
East African slave-trade, the advent of 
ordered government, and the development 
of missionary pioneering into an organized 
diocese; but he always looked back rather 
regretfully to the early days of difficulty 
and danger when he was laying the 
foundations on which others might build. 

[B. H. Panics, Johnson of Nyasaland, 1033 ; 
A, E, M. Andcrsan-Morshead, History of the 
Universities* Mission to Central Africa , 1900; 
personal knowledge,] E, F. Si* anton. 

JOHNSTON, Sir HARRY HAMIL¬ 
TON (1858-1027), explorer and adminis¬ 
trator, was horn at ICcnnington 12 June 
1858, the third son of John Brookes John¬ 
ston, secretary of the Royal Exchange 
Assurance Company, by his second wife, 
Esther Lnctitia, daughter of Robert 
Hamilton, of Bloomfield, Norwood, for¬ 
merly a jewel merchant in India. Both 
his parents came of gifted Scottish families. 
At four years of age Johnston became 
engrossed in drawing and in bfrd-life. His 
early education by very intelligent and 
enlightened women (his grandmother, 
mother, and schoolmistresses) stimulated 
his interests in natural hi story, art, and 
humnnity. When ten yenrs old he was 
given a year’s rest from school work, and 
spent the time in pursuing freely his own 
tastes in reading, in learning to paint at 
the Lambeth School of Art, in studying 
animals at the Zoological Gardens, and in 


frequenting the British Museum. These 
precocious adventures of a very intelli¬ 
gent and attractive boy brought him into 
early contact with several men of distinc¬ 
tion in the world of natural science, whose 
interest and friendship he retained in later 
life. 

From 1870 to 1875 Johnston was a day 
scholar at Stockwell grammar school, 
where the headmaster and staff allowed 
and encouraged him to follow the bent of 
his scientific and linguistic interests. In 
1875 he entered King’s College, Loudon. 
There he worked at modern languages (lie 
did not, however, take a degree) while 
qualifying himself for a studentship in 
painting at the Royal Academy Schools, 
and continuing to study zoology in Re¬ 
gent’s Park and anatomy in the museum 
of the Royal College of Surgeons. Mean¬ 
while he travelled adventurously, and 
sketched in Majorca, Spain, and France. 

In 1870, in consequence of fears for his 
health, Johnston spent eight months in 
Tunis. Here, while painting and exploring, 
he learnt Arabic and came into contact 
with the problem, in its early stages, of the 
partition of Africa. He began a life-long 
connexion with English journalism by 
means of illustrated contributions which 
he sent to the Graphic, and articles in the 
Globe on the subject of French designs on 
Tunis; in appreciation of the latter he 
received from the Bey of Tunis his first 
political decoration, tire order of the 
Nizam. 

Increasingly interested in the inter¬ 
national problem of Africa and in the 
extension of British influence in that 
continent, Johnston abandoned his aim 
of making a career as an artist, and, in 
1882, on the recommendation of W. A, 
Forbes, proscctoT of the Zoological Bar¬ 
dens, joined the seventh Earl of Mayo in 
an expedition through Southern Angola. 
Thence Johnston penetrated alone, with 
great intrepidity and resource, into the 
Congo basin, where, in 1883 he won the 
friendship and encouragement of (Sir) 
Henry Morton Stanley [q.v.], who was 
then engaged in organizing the Congo 
Free State. On the strength of his reports 
on his observations, Johnston was invited, 
in 1884, on behalf of the Royal Society, to 
undertake a scientific mission to explore 
Mount Kilimanjaro and its surroundings. 
The mission had also covert political ob¬ 
jects ; and Johnston was accredited by the 
Foreign Office to (Sir) John Kirk [q.v.], 
the British agent and consul-general nt 
Zanzibar. On this expedition he made 
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Suable contributions to scientific know¬ 
ledge, and effected treaties with the chiefs 
of focal native tribes by which they nc- 
cepted British protection. These treaties 
formed the Basis of the subsequent founda¬ 
tion of the British East Africa Protector¬ 
ate (1805), now represented by Kenya 
Colony and Uganda. 

In 1885 Johnston entered the service of 
the Foreign Office and was appointed vice- 
consul in Cameroon and the Niger Delta. 
Here lie not only displayed and perfected 
his great natural talent for conciliatory 
dealing With African natives, but did 
valuable service in helping to open the 
navigable mouths of the Niger to legiti¬ 
mate trade. His action in inducing the 
chief, Ja Ja, of Opobo, who had estab¬ 
lished armed control of these waterways, 
to submit himself to a trial by the British 
admiral on the station, which resulted in 
Ja Ja's deportation, was sharply attacked 
in parliament. The ease was made the 
subject of an official inquiry, and Johnston 
was absolved of all blnnie. His name was 
thus brought into public notice, and Lord 
Salisbury, impressed by the energy and 
ability of liis work in East Africa and 
Cameroon, employed him in 1880 to assist 
in the (abortive) negotiations at Lisbon 
for a settlement of the respective spheres 
of influence of Great Britain and Portugal 
in South Central Africa. In this connexion 
Johnston had already formed a friendly 
alliance with Cecil Rhodes [q.v.] in the 
endeavour to secure an ‘all-red 5 (British) 
route ‘from the Cape to Cairo’—a phrase 
of which Johnston claimed to be the 
author. 

On his return from Lisbon in 18S9 John¬ 
ston was appointed to Mozambique as 
British consul in Portuguese East Africa. 
Scottish settlers were already established 
in the Shire Highlands and at the south 
end of Lake Nynsa. They were at that 
time in armed con diet with Arab slavers. 
In 1889 a Portuguese force entered the 
Highlands, and its commander, Major 
Sevpa Pinto, laid claim to the country ■ hut 
after he had been defeated in an encounter 
with native forces, a British protectorate 
was proclaimed over the Sliird Highlands. 
Johnston, with the help of his vice-consul, 
T. Buchanan, (Sir) Alfred Slmrpe, Captain 
Alfred J. Swann, and Cecil Rhodes (who 
provided funds), repressed the Arab 
slavers, mode treaties with many native 
tribes, and within twelve months ex tended 
the British Protectorate to include Nytisa- 
land, the greater part of what is now 
Northern Rhodesia, and the country ad¬ 


joining Lake Tanganyika (with Mount 
Kilimanjaro) which was subsequently 
(1800) ceded to Germany. 

In 1801 Johnston was appointed British 
commissioner for South Central Africa, 
and he remained in Nyasaland till the end 
of 1896—six fruitful years of good govern¬ 
ment, restoration of peace, suppression of 
slave-raiding, and economic development. 
During this period he gave offence to Cecil 
Rhodes by declining to co-operate with 
him in an attack upon the Portuguese, in 
the course of Rhodes’s attempt to overrun 
Manika-land (lying south of the Mozam¬ 
bique Company’s territory between the 
coast and what is now Southern Rhodesia). 
Rhodes never forgave Johnston for this, 
and withdrew the financial help which he 
had promised to Johnston for the com¬ 
pletion of the campaign against the Arab 
slavers. 

Fever having impaired his health, John¬ 
ston, who had been created K.C.B. in 
1800, was transferred to Tunisia us consul- 
general in 1807. Here he actively pursued 
his archaeological, linguistic, and anthro¬ 
pological studies. In 1890 he was sent to 
Uganda as special commissioner. The 
country was distracted by political and 
religious faction-righting, and the Sudanese 
armed police had mutinied. Johnston 
hnndled this dill)cult situation with great 
ability, and in 1901 left the Protectorate 
padded, contented, and friendly to the 
British connexion, ns it has ever since 
remained. During his administration he 
gained the personal friendship of the lead¬ 
ing men of this progressive African state, 
and succeeded in his work largely by 
reason of his tact and sympathetic under¬ 
standing of the people with whom he had 
to deal. Dut in the land settlement which 
be made for the protection of native pro¬ 
perty against European land-grabbing, lie 
fell into the error of vesting in the personal 
ownership of the chiefs and about two 
thousand minor landlords exclusive rights 
in lands which were traditionally the com¬ 
mon endowment of their tribes—-a mistake 
which has sown the seeds of later ditti- 
cultics. He explored Mount IRiwenzori, 
and added considerably to recorded know¬ 
ledge of the flora, fauna, and ethnology of 
all that part of Africa. He discovered two 
animals new to British zoology—the okapi 
and the five-horned giraffe, and he made 
interesting studies of the pygmies of the 
Congo forest. Ilis book, The Uganda Pro¬ 
tectorate (1902), profusely illustrated by 
himself, is one of the most notable of his 
many valuable works dealing with African 
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regions. He was created G.C.M.G. in 1901, extraordinarily active and versatile in- 
and retired from the consular service in Lcllicence, untiring industry, and great 
1902. personal energy and courage. He was a 

From 1004 to 1000, at the request of the witty talker, with acute powers of observa- 
government of Liberia and with the cn- tion and lucidity of exposition. He was 
couragemcnt of the secretary of state for actively instrumental in adding about 
foreign affairs, the Marquess of Lnns- 400>000 square miles of the African conti- 
downe, Johnston was principally occupied nent to the British Empire, and in sup- 
in elaborating, in concert with President pressing the curse of slavery and laying 
Barclay of Liberia, a promising scheme for the foundations of good government in 
improving and strengthening, by the em- the new protectorates. Nearly fifty vol- 
ploymcnt of British officials, the financial, nines, many of them profusely illustrated, 
judicial, and defensive administration of attest his abilities as a researcher and 
that republic. This beneficent project was writer. Many of his paintings have been 
supported by (Sir) Austen Chamberlain, exhibited at the Royal Academy, 
then chancellor of the Exchequer, but A bust of Johnston was executed by 
under French pressure the whole scheme Henry Pcgrain in 1004. 
was jettisoned by Sir Edward Grey when [fflr H Jolmston, The Story of my Life, 
he became foreign minister, and the affairs lg2 a ; Alexander Johnston, The Life and Let- 
of Liberia relapsed into anarchy. During t crs of Sir II. II. Johnston t 1929; private in- 
threc visits Johnston explored the conn- form a tion ; personal knowledge,] Olivieii, 
try, and embodied in a valuable book, 

Liberia (1900), his observations of the JONES, Sni HENRY (1852—1022), 
sociology of the cannibal tribes which philosopher, born at Llangernyw, Den- 
formed the uncivilized mass of its popula- high shire, 30 November 1852, was the 
tion, eldest son of Elias Jones, by his wife, 

Subsequently, in 1008 at the invitation Elizabeth, daughter of William Williams. 
ofPresidentTheodoTC Roosevelt,he visited His father, the village shoemaker, was a 
the United States in order to study the man of unusual qualities, uniting deep 
development in that country of the trails- and tender religious feeling with gaiety of 
planted Africans and tlieir descendants, humour and firmness of character. Ilis 
This work he extended by travelling lineaments, physical and moral, appeared 
through Haiti, the West Indies, Cuba, again in his son; and certainly his influence 
Central America, and Brazil, and on the was one of the strongest in Jones’s life, 
results of his observations produced his Jones left school at twelve years of age, 
last important volume, The Negro in the to be apprenticed to his father. But after 
New World (1910)^a document of great some four years the general ferment of the 
penetration nnd admirable humanitarian. Welsh religious life of the time awakened 
intelligence. new ambitions within him, so that in 1809 

After his retirement from the consular he returned half-time to school. He had 
service Johnston twice stood for parliti- nearly tw r o years of desperate and doubt- 
ment in the liberal interest, in 1903 and ing preparation, working most nights for 
1900, but was defeated. He wrote five half the hours of sleep, until in November 
novels and an autobiography, was cease- 1870 he qualified for admission to the 
lcssly active, especially in connexion with Bangor Normal College. His course 
African interests, and completed for the showed no special distinction; but with- 
Oxford University Press his important out difficulty he gained his ‘teacher’s 
Coinparative Study of the Bantu and semi- certificate 5 . In 1873 he was appointed 
Bantu Languages (1919-1922). master of the Ironworks School at Bryn- 

Johnston married in 1896 the Hon. amnmn, in South Wales; there in two 
Winifred, daughter of Florance George years lie raised the numbers of the school 
Henry Irby, fifth Baron Boston. He died from 200 to 400 pupils, and left a vivid 
at Woodsetts House, ncaT Worksop, 31 and long-enduring impression both upon 
August 1927, leaving no issue. Pie was his pupils and upon the town. At this time 
awarded the gold medal of the Royal also lie was received as a preacher into 
Geographical Society in 1904, and received the Calvinistic Methodist denomination, 
the honorary degree of D.Sc. of Cambridge and was encouraged to prepare himself for 
University in 1002, and many other dis- the regular vocation of the ministry. In 
tinctions. He was president of the African 1875, therefore, after a summer of hard 
Society in 1902-1903. study, he matriculated, with a Dr. Wil- 

Johnston was a man of small stature, of Hams scholarship, in the university of 
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Glasgow. His interests lay chiefly in the soldiers’ classes in France during the War, 
flclcfof philosophy, to which John Nichol he expounded especially the ethical and 
r q , v J and especially Edward Caird [q.v.J political consequences of his philosophy. 
Lby far the strongest intellectual in- With Professor J. II. Muirhead he wrote 
fluence of Jones’s life—introduced him. The Life and Philosophy oj Edward Caird 
On graduation he won the G. A. Clark (1921); and in the last few months of his 
fellowship, which gave him four years of life, in Old Memories (edited by Thomas 
leisured study in Germany and in Gins- Jones, 1923), he gave ail account erf his 
genv. In 1882 he married Annie, daughter own youth. lie published also a large 
of Janies Walker, manufacturer, of Kil- number of papers and pamphlets on jihilo- 
birnie, Ayrshire. sophical and public questions; and he was 

By this time, under Caird’s guidance, at all times an eager and helpful eorre- 
Joncs had decided to seek a career in spondent. Put his greatest contribution 
philosophical teaching. In 1882 he was to contemporary philosophy was uti- 
appointed to a lecturership in philosophy doubtcdly his own teaching. I-Iis rich and 
at the University College, Aberystwyth, radiant personality gave him a remarkable 
Two years later, he was elected to the influence over his students; and in the 
professorship of philosophy and political years between 1900 and 1915 he was un- 
cconomy in the new University College of mi.stakably the dominant force in the 
North Wales at Bangor; thence in 1891 to speculative life both of the west of Scot- 
thc chair of logic, rhetoric, and incta- land and of Wales. 

physics at St. Andrews; and finally, in Apart from his professorial work, Jones 
1894 , to succeed Caird in the chair of moral was profoundly interested in educational 
philosophy in Glasgow, which he held reform. I-Ic took a leading part in the 
until his death. movement which culminated in the Welsh 

In principle, Jones’s doctrine did not Intermediate Education Act of 1889. He 
depart from the Hegelian idealism which was a member of the royal commission on 
he had received from Caird. lie called the university of Wales in 1916-1017, and 
himself a ‘spiritual realist’. But his own of the 1018 departmental committee on 
philosophical position was reached from adult education. For years, too, lie was an 
an analysis rather of the postulates of ardent liberal. His interventions in politics 
moral experience than of the conditions of concerned chiefly the free trade issue, and 
knowledge; and the fundamental ground- the budget of 1909 with its ensuing con- 
work of all his thinking was a faith in the troversies. On the outbreak of the Euro- 
reality and reliability of moral values, pcan War, lie devoted his energies to two 
From that premiss he deduced the per- long campaigns on behalf of recruiting 
maiient significance of the individual sub- and of national savings. 1-Ie served on 
jeet of experience, and of his contribution many committees and public bodies, and 
to historic progress; and correspondingly finally, in 1918 visited the United States 
he controverted those renderings of Ideal- as a member of the British university 
ism which assigned a‘static’perfection to mission to that country. This last work 
the Absolute. The fullest statement ofhis tried him greatly. A severe operation fOT 
mctaphysic is given in his last volume, A cancer in 1913 had impaired his strength, 
Faith that Enquires (1022), the substance of and only his unshakable courage carried 
the Gifford lectures delivered at Glasgow him through the days of public and private 
in 1920 and 1921. But his earlier writings anxiety that followed, Of his six children, 
had developed one or other of the several one son and one daughter lmd died in 
aspects of his view. His studies of Brown- youth; his three remaining sons went on 
ing (1891) and of Lotze (1895) were critical active service in the War, and the young- 
interprotations of two Idealist teachers, eat died in France. 

the former from the point of view of re- Soon after the end of the War, the 
ligion and ethics, the latter from that of cancer returned, and after three years of 
logic and epistemology. In later books, much suffering, though also of much pro* 
Idealism as a Practical Creed (1009)—a ductivc work, Jones died in his country 
series of lectures delivered in the univer- home at Tighnabruaich, in the Kyles of 
fiity of Sydney in 1908, Philosophical Land- Bute, 4 February 1922. lie was knighted 
marks (1917)—lectures given at the Rice in 1912 ; he received honorary doctorates 
Institute, Houston, Texas, in 1912, The from the universities of St. Andrews (1895) 
irorA'ifltf Faith of a Social Reformer (1910), and Wales (1905), and was elected a fellow 
Social Poxvcrs (1913), and the Principles of of the British Academy in 1004. In 
Citizen ship (1919)—a book written for the January 1922, a few weeks before his 
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death, lie was made a Companion of a successful run, although a section of the 
Honour, There are portraits of him in the audience on the first night resented its use 
University College, Bangor, and in the of biblical quotations. In 1887 (Sir) Her- 
university of Glasgow. bert Beerbohm Tree played in Hard 1IU 

[Sir Henry Jones, Old Memories, 1923; Hay market Theatre; The Middle* 

H. J. W. Hetherington, The Life and Lelters of uian, produced at the Shaftesbury Theatre 
Sir Henry Jones , 1924.; J. H, Muirhcnd, Sir in 1880, was the beginning of a long asso- 
Henry Jones, 1852~1922 t in Proceedings of the ciation with E. S. Willard; and Judah 
British Academy, vol, x, 1021-19-23; personal (Shaftesbury Theatre, May 1890) ^ns 
knowledge.] H. J. W. Hetubdinoton. generally hailed as a distinct advance in 

thought and technique. An even greater 
JONES, HENRY ARTHUR (1851- success was The Dancing Girl (Haymarket 
1029), dramatist, was born 20 September Theatre, January 1801), in which Tree 
1851 at Grandborough, Buckingham shire, took the part of the Duke of Guiscbury, 
the eldest son of Sllvanus Jones, a farmer and which ran for 310 nights. An allusion 
of Welsh descent, by his wife, Elizabeth, in this play to the teaching of Herbert 
daughter of John Stephens, also a fanner. Spencer led to a meeting with the philo- 
At the age of twelve Jones was withdrawn sopher which greatly gratified Jones, who 
from John Grace’s Commercial Academy lmd long been a close student of Spencer’s 
at Winslow and sent to work for his uncle, works and acknowledged a deep intellcc- 
a Ramsgate draper. Three and a half tuiil debt to him. 

years later lie passed into the service of The Bauble Shop (Criterion Theatre, 
another draper, at Gravesend ; thence, in January 1893) was Jones’s first play under 
I860, to a warehouse in London. For the the management of (Sir) Charles Wyad- 
next ten years lie worked as a commercial limn [q.v.]. In the same year he broke 
traveller in the London, Bradford, and new ground with The Tempter, a tragedy 
Exeter districts. in blank verse with incidental music by 

Jones read widely and intelligently in (Sir) Edward German, which was pro- 
his leisure hours. During his first year duccd by Tree at the Hay market Theatre 
in London he wrote several one-act plays in September, with Julia Ncilson, Fred 
(all rejected) and followed these with a Terry, and Irene Vanbrugh in the cast, 
novel, which was also unsuccessful. The In Jones’s own judgement, given shortly 
first of his plays to be produced was It's before his death, tins was one of his five 
Only Round the Corner , which was put on best plays, the other four being The 
at the Theatre Royal, Exeter, 11 Dcccm- Case of Rebellious Susan (1891), Michael 
ber 1878. Thereafter he gave up liis cm- and his Lost Angel (1890), The Liars 
ployment and relied for a livelihood solely (1897), and The Divine Gift (1913, never 
on the writing of plays. His first London produced). The consensus of critical 
production was the comedietta, A Clerical opinion considers The Liars to be his best 
Error , which was played 10 October 1879 work. The Triumph of the Philistines (St. 
at the Court Theatre, just opened under James’s Theatre, May 1895) and Michael 
the management of Wilson Barrett [q.v.]. and his Lost Angel (Lyceum Theatre, 
The same netor-manager produced and January 1800) both caused controversy— 
took the principal part in the nielodrama, the first because of its criticism of Vic- 
The Silver King (Princess’s Theatre, 1(3 torian prudery, and the second because it 
November 1882) which ran for 289 nights, contained a church scene and showed n 
made Jones’s name widely known, and clergyman guilty of adultery. Truth found 
banishedall his pecuniary anxieties. Henry the very title ‘as silly ns it is objcction- 
Hemriftn [q.v,] and Wilson Barrett both able 5 , (Sir) Johnston Forbes-Robertson 
had some share in shaping this play, but wanted the title altered, and Mrs. Patrick 
in later years Jones repudiated in acri- Campbell, after rehearsing for seven weeks, 
monious terms Barrett’s claim to its abandoned the part of Audric because she 
authorship. In 1905 an arbitration vindi- disliked the church scene. But Jones, as 
catcd Jones as sole author. Matthew was his invariable practice, refused to alter 
Arnold saw tlie piny, and described it as a line. The Liars (1807) and Mrs. Dane's 
‘a sensational drama in which the diction Defence (1900) showed at their highest the 
and sentiments do not overstep the dramatist’s constructive power, stage' 
modesty of nature’. craft, and command of dialogue. The 

Jones was now fairly launched on his Hypocrites (produced by Charles Frohiuan 
career as a dramatist. Saints and Sinners at the Hudson Theatre, New York, in 
(Vaudeville Theatre, September 1881) lmd 1906) was strong in action and social 
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criticism, and The Lie , which had been 
nlaycd in New York in 1914, was produced 
at the New Theatre, London, in October 
1923, with (Dame) Sybil Thorndike ns 
leading lady, and had a succ&s fou. 

From the time of the outbreak of the 
European War in 1014, Jones unfortu¬ 
nately frittered away much energy in ill- 
tempered and somewhat incoherent politi¬ 
co! controversy. In his early days he lmd 
been proud to meet William Morris; and 
under Morris’s Influence and that of (Sir) 
Emery Walker, a lifelong friend, he lmd 
shown some interest in socialistic theories. 
But material success, coupled with con¬ 
stant fear of confiscatory legislation, drove 
him to the opposite extreme. His dintrib es 
against Mr. II, G. Wells, Mr. Bernard 
Shaw, mid advanced thought in general 
( Cl rr, Patriotism and Popular Education, 
1919, and Dear Wells, 1921), added 
nothing to his reputation. Always a vigor¬ 
ous controversialist, Jones wrote many 
articles in periodicals on subjects con¬ 
nected with the drama, a number of which 
were collected in volume form as The 
Rc 7 i«scence o/ flic English Drama (1895) 
and The Foundations of a National Drama 
(1919). lie played a prominent part in the 
agitation for the abolition of the censor¬ 
ship, In his latest years he suffered griev¬ 
ously in health and underwent several 
surgical operations. He survived un¬ 
daunted, however, to the age of seventy- 
seven, and died at his home in Hampstead, 
of pneumonia, 7 January 1929. 

Jones married in 1875 Jane Eliza (died 
1924), daughter of Richard Seeley, manu¬ 
facturer of artificial Ilowers, by whom he 
had three sons and four daughters. 

In the revival of the English drama 
Jones played an important part. Thomas 
William Robertson [q.v.] had shown some 
stirrings of a returning sense of responsi¬ 
bility, but it was Jones and Sir Arthur 
Pinero who really initiated the renaissance 
of dramatic art in England. Jones ap¬ 
proached his work with a sense of high 
purpose and, although he once said that 
very Tarely had he been able to write 
exactly as he would have wished, he never 
failed to envisage the drama as a branch 
of literature—in his view, the highest and 
most difficult. I-Ic had neither the highly 
polished wit of an Oscar Wilde, nor the 
intellectual force of Bernard Shaw, but as 
a craftsman he was perhaps superior to 
both, From the rise of the curtain his 
plays fulfil the primary purpose of arous¬ 
ing interest in the characters and the 
dramatic situation, and Jones knew how 


to sustain that interest, Many of his sub¬ 
jects seem, after thirty or forty years, n 
little tame; but one glance at a photo¬ 
graph of the actresses in the costume of 
those days brings a realization of how 
revolutionary Jones’s views appeared to 
many, and of how far the drama has 
travelled since. In Mr. Percy Allen’s 
phrase, Jones was ‘always a slweml ob¬ 
server rather than a deep philosopher’. 
I-Ie strongly repudiated the idea that he 
had been influenced by Ibsen, In point of 
fact he did not cut so deeply; yet, within 
his limitations, he has claims to be a 
pioneer, He lmd a genuine sense of 
comedy, and excelled in creating parts 
in which a middle-aged character draws 
the threads together and brings erring 
and emotional youth back to reality. That 
such parts were ideal for the established 
actor-manager may go a long way towards 
explaining his brilliant material success. 
Jones made many friends in the literary 
and social world. He also made not a few 
enemies, for his sincerity and strength of 
feeling often led him to express himself 
I in violent terms. His work was keenly 
appreciated both in America and in 
France. In 1907 Harvard University 
conferred an honorary degree upon him, 
and the French government offered him 
the ribbon of the legion of honour. 

A portrait of Jones by H. G. Riviere is 
in the possession of Jones’s daughter, 
Mrs. Irving Albcry, of the Manor House, 
Fatniugham, Kent, 

[Jenny Doris Jones, The Life and Letters of 
Henry Arthur Jones, 1930 (contains the only 
full list of his works); F. P. Howe, c I-Ienry 
Arthur Jones’, in Dramatic Portraits, 1013 ; 
Percy Allen, ‘Henry Arthur Jones’, in the 
Fortnightly Iteviciv, liew scries, vol, exxv, 1020; 
It. A, Cordell, Henry Arthur Jones and The 
Modem Drama, New York, 1932.] 

II. B. Guimsditcii. 

JONES, Sin JOHN MORRIS- (1804- 
1029), Welsh poet and grammarian. [Sec 
Momus-JoNias.] 

JORDAN, Sin JOHN NEWELL (1852- 
1925), diplomatist, was bom at Balloo, 
co- Down, Ireland, 5 September 1852, the 
second son of John Jordan, of Halloo, by 
his wife, Mary Newell. He came of sub¬ 
stantial Presbyterian fanner stock on both 
parents’ sides. He owed much to his 
mother, to whom he was devoted, and who 
imbued him with her own steadfast sense 
of duty. He was educated at the Royal 
Academical Institution, and at Queen’s 
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College, Belfast, where lie obtained first- 
class honours (B.A. 1873, M.A, 1881). In 
1874 he went to Queen's College, Cork, 
where he was senior classical scholar, and 
subsequently junior classical tutor. lie 
was made a freeman of Belfast in 1010, an 
honour of which lie was particularly proud. 

In 1876 Jordan joined the China con- 
sul&r service as student interpreter in 
Peking, and passed his Chinese language 
examinations with credit. The next nine 
years were spent in Peking and various 
ports where he learned the routine of the 
consular work which, owing to the pecu¬ 
liar conditions prevailing in the Far East, 
entails judicial and political duties not 
usually included elsewhere. Tims lie came 
into constant contact with Chinese officials 
of the old obstructive diplomacy, who 
entertained suspicions of all foreigners 
and, when possible, pursued the policy of 
masterly inactivity. It was a school of 
patience and tact, by which Jordan amply 
profited. He acquired a deep insight into 
Chinese character and ways of conducting 
affairs, tempered with considerable sym¬ 
pathy: qualities which made him in the 
long Tun an outstanding public servant. 
While in Canton (1882) he reaffirmed the 
principle, then lapsing into abeyance, that 
British citizens in the service of China, 
such as the commissioners of maritime 
customs, are nevertheless amenable to 
British jurisdiction. 

The pay was small and promotion 
seemed far off; but in 1886 Jordan was 
appointed to the legation in Peking and 
showed his value. He became assistant 
Chinese seer cl ary in 1889, and full Chinese 
secretary in 1801, his versatility and energy 
combining with his practical experience to 
i add distinction to a post always requiring 
great abilities, but especially in those years 
when other foreign nations were beginning 
to dispute the British tradition of the 
‘Open Door’. In 1800 Jordan was ap¬ 
pointed consul-general at Seoul, the capital 
of Korea; he received the jubilee medal in 
1807, was promoted to be chargd d’affaires 
in 1808, and minister resident in 1001. I-Ic 
was created K.C.M.G. in 1904. Korea was 
in the throes of contention between her 
old overlord China, and Russia and Japan. 
As a result of China’s defeat by Japan in 
1894-1895, Korea declared her indepen¬ 
dence of China, but only to fall more fully 
into the grasp of Japan. In 1895 the Queen 
of Korea, the sole hope of her people, was 
murdered by Japanese invaders, Korea 
turned to Russia for sympathy, and there 
began the struggle between Japan and 


Russia over the Korean promontory. 
During this period Jordan made lasting 
friendships with the Chinese commis¬ 
sioners at Seoul, notably Tang Sluio-yi, 
who later became one of the elder states¬ 
men of the Chinese Republic, and Yuan 
Shih-k’ai, who became president. These 
friendships were to be of service in later 
years in promoting understanding of high 
diplomatic problems. In 1000, after the 
defeat of Russia by Japan, the legation at 
Seoul was withdrawn in consequence of 
the establishment of a Japanese general 
and resident, and Jordan was appointed 
envoy extraordinary and minister pleni¬ 
potentiary to the court of Peking, in suc¬ 
cession to Sir Ernest Satow [q.v,]» 

After the tragic upheaval of the anti- 
foreign Boxor Riots in 1900, a new era 
dawned in China, and the Chinese people 
now turned with eagerness to learn from 
the foreigner. Jordan had married in 
18S5 Annie Howe, daughter of Dr, 
Robert Cromic, of Clough, co. Down, and 
he and hia wife showed much hospitality 
to both Western and Chinese guests alike 
in the beautiful old Chinese palace which 
is the British legation. In 1908, with Sir 
Alexander Hosie [q.v,], and Tang Shao-yi, 
his friend of Korean days, Jordan for¬ 
warded the negotiations begun in 1006, 
which had for their aim the cessation of 
the export to China of Indian opium, pari 
passu with the abandonment by China 
of her large cultivation of poppy. Their 
efforts were so successful that by 1018 the 
exjiort of Indian opium to China line! 
ceased entirely, despite the loss to Indian 
finances, and although in the prolonged 
clmos following the Revolution unlimited 
poppy-growing began in China again. But 
that blot on British trade was removed, 
In November 1911, the revolt ngainst 
the dynasty plunged China into civii war. 
The Northern anti-republican army, under 
the half-hearted direction of Yuan Sliih-k’ni 
was, nevertheless, hard pressing the revo¬ 
lutionaries until Jordan, distressed at such 
fratricidal war, unknown since the Taiping 
Rebellion of 1853, persuaded Yuan to 
cease fighting and open negotiations. 
Throughout the remainder of his service, 
Jordan equally set his face against war- 
making in China, strongly deprecating any 
loan or advance which would eventually 
mean the purchase of war-munitions and 
materials. During the European War of 
1014-1918 he used all his influence to¬ 
wards bringing China on to the side of the 
Allies. The Germans in China, as n result, 
lost the extra-territorial rights which all 
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foreigners in China tlien possessed, and 
became subject to Chinese jurisdiction; 
but since then the whole question has 
been opened up. 

Jonhm was made a privy councillor in 
101G, created K.C.I3. in 1909, G.C.I.E. 
in 1 oil, and G.C.M.G. in 1920. He retired 
in 1920 and lived at Putney. In Novenv 
ber 1921 he accompanied Mr. (afterwards 
the Earl of) Balfour to the United States 
for the Washington Conference, at which 
the Powers undertook to respect China’s 
territorial sovereignty, and to allow her 
t o impose her own customs dues. These 
dues had been originally settled by treaties 
now considered out of date. 

Jordan died in London 14 September 
102/5, leaving three sons. His only daughter 
predeceased him. 

Jordan had an admirable gift of style, 
and his dispatches are models of concise¬ 
ness, interest, and lucidity. Of a kind and 
cheerful nature, lie won the affection and 
esteem of Chinese officials >vho realized 
that he never supported a cause unless he 
was convinced of its justice to Chinese as 
well as to British. 

There is a pencil-sketch of Jordan from 
a photograph in the library of Queen’s 
College, Belfast. 

[The Times, 15 September 1925 ; private 
information; personal knowledge.) 

D. IIosie. 

JOYCE, Sin MATTHEW INGLE 
(1839-1930), judge, was bom 17 July 1839 
fitBrecdon-on-thc-IIill, Leicestershire, the 
fourth son of John Hail Joyce, yeoman 
farmer, of Blaekfordby, Leicestershire, by 
his wife, Mary, daughter of Matthew Ingle, 
of Ashby-dc-la-Zouch. He was educated 
at Ashby-de-la-Zoucli grammar school and 
at Gonville and Cains College, Cambridge, 
lie graduated as eighth wrangler in the 
mathematical tripos of 1862, and in that 
year was elected a fellow of his college, a 
position which he held until 1875. He was 
called to the bar by Lincoln’s Inn in 1805, 
anil was junior equity counsel to the 
Treasury from 1886 to 1900 ; in the latter 
year he was appointed a judge of the 
High Court and was knighted. He re¬ 
mained on the bench until 1915. On his 
resignation he was sworn u member of the 
Privy Council, His college made him an 
honorary fellow on his appointment as a 
judge, tie married in 1891 Miriam Bcrtlm 
(died 1922), eighth daughter of Sir William 
Jackson, first baronet, a well-known con¬ 
tractor, and had one daughter. lie died 
at Liverpool 10 March 1030. 


The outstanding characteristic which 
marked the judicial as the private life of 
Joyce was sincerity. One who had excep¬ 
tional knowledge of him said that ‘he 
never said anything he did not mean, and 
rarely refrained from saying wliat he did 
mean’, A. somewhat brusque manner con¬ 
cealed the kindest of hearts, and no one 
who deserved help or encouragement failed 
to obtain it from him. mloycc never at¬ 
tempted to garnish his judgments with a 
display of learning. Perhaps the most im¬ 
portant was Colls v. Home and Colonial 
Stores (1004), concerned with the nature 
and extent of the easement of light. His 
decision in this case was reversed by the 
Court of Appeal, but restored by tlic 
House of Lords. In Grierson v. National 
Provincial Bank (1913) he made n not¬ 
able contribution to the mass of learned 
decisions on priorities among different 
mortgagees of the same land. In his whole 
judicial career Joyce showed himself to 
be a sound lawyer with a wide knowledge 
of real property and equity jurisprudence. 
He valued above everything simplicity and 
common sense, distrusting any subtlety 
or technicality. Although not one of the 
more profound lawyers in the history of 
the bench, he was ii\ the highest sense 
ft just and upright judge. He knew 'well 
how to impart his knowledge, for during 
his practice at the bar his pupil room was 
very popular and produced some dis¬ 
tinguished lawyers, notably Lord Parker 
of Waddington and the younger Lord 
Russell of Killowcn, 

A cartoon of Joyce by *Spy’ appeared 
in Vanity Fair 23 January 1902. 

[The Times, 12 March 1030; private in¬ 
formation.] II. G. H ANBURY. 

KELLY, JAMES FIT ZM ATJRICE- 
(1857-1923), historian of Spanish litera¬ 
ture. [See FrrssMAunici3-Ki!ii*LY.] 

KELTIE, Sir JOHN SCOTT (1840- 
1927), geographer, was born at Dundee 29 
March 1840, the elder son of David Ivcltie, 
builder and stone mason, by his wife, 
Christian, daughter of William Scott, of 
Crieff. Soon after his birth his parents 
moved to Perth, where Keltic was edu¬ 
cated until he entered the university of 
St. Andrews at the age of nineteen. lie 
left the university before taking his degree 
in order to study in Edinburgh for the 
United Presbyterian Church; bu t although 
he completed his course he did not enter 
the ministry, While still o student he 
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began journalistic work, and in 1801 joined 
the staff of Messrs. W. &R. Chambers, and 
worked on Chambers's Encyclopaedia and 
other publications, including A History of 
the Scottish Highlands, Highland Clans and 
Highland Regiments (1874). In 1871 he 
came to London to join the editorial staff 
of Messrs. Macmillan, and became sub¬ 
editor of Nature in 1878. In 1884 lie under¬ 
took for this firm the editorship of the 
Statesman's Year Hook, which he retained 
to the end of his life, being associated from 
1019 with Mr. M. Epstein. In 1875 lie 
began to write for The Times on biographi¬ 
cal, statistical, and geographical topics, 
principally relating to Africa, which at 
that time was being actively explored and 
rapidly divided among the European 
powers. 

ICcI tie’s long association with the Royal 
Geographical Society began in 1884, when 
the Society, anxious to further geographi¬ 
cal te-aching, appointed him inspector of 
geographical eduention. After a year spent 
in visiting the universities and schools of 
Europe he presented an exhaustive report 
on the subject (Report on Geographical 
Education, 1880), which may be regarded 
as inaugurating the scientific study of 
geography in tile schools and universities 
of Great Britain. Meantime (1885) Keltic 
had become librarian of the Society, and 
in 1802 lie succeeded Henry Walter Bates 
[q.v.] as assistant secretary, a title changed 
in 1896 to that of secretary. As years went 
on the work of the Society occupied an in¬ 
creasing amount of Keltic’s time and 
thought, and the high prestige which it 
gained was due in large measure to his 
wide interests, genial sympathy, and sound 
judgement, exercised over the long period 
of his service. Among his activities was 
the reorganization of the Society’s publica¬ 
tions. The new monthly Geographical 
Journal appeared in 1893, and was under 
Keltie’s editorship until 1915 and joint 
editorship until 1917. In 1895 he was one 
of the chief organizers of the sixth inter¬ 
national geographical congress in London, 
and in 1807, at Toronto, he was president 
of the geographical section of the British 
Association, on the council of which he 
afterwards served from 1019 to 1924. His 
editorial work included the geographical 
section of the tenth edition of the Encyclo¬ 
paedia Britanmca, the World's Great Ex¬ 
plorer series, the Story of Exploration 
series; and his principal books were Ap¬ 
plied Geography (1890), The Partition of 
Africa (1893), and The History of Geography 
(with O. J. R. Howarth, 1013). He re¬ 


signed the secretarysliip of the Royal 
Geographical Society in 1015, was elected 
to the council in 1917, and became a vice- 
president in 1921. 

Keltie was knighted in 1018, and wag 
aiso made a commander of the Swedish 
order of the North Star, the Norwegian 
order of St. Oluf, and the Finnish order of 
the White Rose. Other honours he held 
were the honorary LL.D. of St. Andrews 
University (1807), the Cullum gold medal 
of the American Geographical Society 
(1014), the gold medal of the Royal Scot¬ 
tish Geographical Society (1915), the 
medal of the Paris Geographical Society 
(1915), and the Victoria medal of the 
Royal Geographical Society (1917). He 
was an honorary member of the chief 
geographical societies of the world. 

Keltic married in 1865 Margaret, daugh¬ 
ter of Captain John Scott, of Kirkwall 
(died 1922), and had one daughter. He 
died in London 12 January 1927. 

[J. S. Keltic, ‘Thirty Years’ Work of the 
lloyal Geographical Society’,in the Geographi¬ 
cal Journal , May 1917; The Times , 13 January 
1927; Geographical Journal , March 1027; 
II. 11. Mill, Record of the Royal Geographical 
Society, 1030; private information.] 

R. N. Rudmose Brown. 

KENNEDY, Sin ALEXANDER 
BLACICIE WILLIAM (1847-1028), 
engineer, born in Stepney 17 March 1847, 
was the eldest son of the Rev. John Ken¬ 
nedy, congregational minister, by his wife, 
Helen Stod art, daughter of Alexander 
Blackic, bank manager, of Aberdeen, and 
sister of John Stuart Blackic [q.v,]. He 
was educated at the City of London School 
and the School of Mines, which was then in 
Jcrmyn Street. At the age of sixteen he 
was apprenticed for five and a half years 
to the firm of J. and W. Dudgeon at Mill- 
wall, and gained his first experience in 
marine engine construction. In 1868 he 
was made leading draughtsman in the 
engine works established by Sir Charles 
Murk Palmer [q.v.], at Jarrow-oil-Tyne, 
and here he worked out the designs for 
the first compound marine engines built 
on Tyneside. In 1870 he became chief 
draughtsman to the firm of T. M. Tennant 
& Co., of Leith, working under Wilson 
Hartnell. He remained there until in 1871 
he went into partnership with H. G. Ben¬ 
nett, a consulting marine engineer of 
Edinburgh and Glasgow. In 1873, at the 
request of William Henry Maw, editor of 
Engineering , he went to Vienna and in 
conjunction with Maw and James Dredge 
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\a v.l contributed to Engineering (vols. xv, able ability lor one whose previous train- 
xvi)* reports of the engineering exhibits ing lmd been in mechanical engineering; 
in the Vienna Universal Exhibition. lie and without the aid of his splendid talents 
continued to contribute regularly to the establishment of low power electric 
Engineering until 1887. stations in opposition to Ferranti's great 

J j n 1874 Kennedy was appointed pro- project for supplying London might have 
fessor of engineering at University College, been less successful [see Ferranti, Sebas- 
Lomlon, at a salary of less than two hun- tian Ziani de]. In a few years he built 
dred a year, and there founded a school of up one of the largest practices in the 
engineering teaching, the principles of country. He was engineer to the Wcst- 
wliich have been widely followed in Eng- minster Electric Supply Corporation from 
land and the United States of America, its foundation in 1889, and planned the 
Ilis tenching was based on Franz Reu- whole system and works. Similarly he 
leaux’s Theorelische Kwematik, which he planned the system and was chief cn- 
trnnslftted and edited in 1870 with the gineer of the Central Electric Supply Corn- 
title Kinematics of Machinery: Outlines of puny from the start in 181)9, and was also 
aTlmr\j of Machines, He also established engineer to the St. James 5 and Pall Mall 
in University College in 1878 an engineer- Electric Light Company, registered in 
ing laboratory, the first of its kind in 1888. 

England. It was described by him in a Kennedy was qIso closely connected 
paper which he read before the Institution with the development of electric transport, 
of Civil Engineers in December 18SG. In On the death of James Henry Grcathead 
this laboratory between 1881 and 1892 he in 1890, he became joint engineer with 
carried out experiments on the strength W. R, Galbraith for the Waterloo and City 
and elasticity of materials, on the strength Railway and prepared the whole of the 
of riveted joints* and on marine engines, electrical work, substituting far locsomo- 
Whilc professor he designed the steel arch tives, motors in the front and rear ends of 
pier at Trouvillc and the steel and con- the train, a plan which afterwards came 
ercte internal structure of the Hotel Cecil into general use where practicable* In 
and of the Alhambra Theatre, the latter 1890 the London County Council consulted 
beiug probably the first building in which him as to the electrical working of its tram - 
concrete slabs were used on a large scale ways, and adopted his recommendation of 
to carry heavy weights. Between 1887 a conduit system for the central district 
and 1880, in collaboration with Bryan with overhead wiring far the outlying 
Donkin (1835-1902, q.v.)> he made ex- suburbs. As consulting engineer to the 
haustive tests of different kinds of boilers, Great Western Railway, he prepared the 
the results of which were published in plans for the work of electrification west 
Engineering, and afterwards edited by of Paddington on the Great Western, and 
Donldn under the title Experiments on Hammersmith and City railways. His 
Steam Boilers (1897). firm were consulting electrical engineers 

In 1889 Kennedy resigned his professor- to the London and North Western, and 
ship and began practice as a consulting London and South Western railways for 
engineer at Westminster, in partnership their schemes of suburban electrification 
with Bernard Maxwell Jcnkin, son of round London, and later on he carried out 
Henry Charles Fleeming Jenlcin [q.v.], and similar work for the South Eastern and 
on Jcnkin^s retirement in 1908, with his Chatham railway. He was consulting cn- 
own son, John Macfarlanc Kennedy, and ginccr to the Calcutta Electric Supply 
Sydney Bryan Donkin, son of Bryan Corporation until 1928, and to the Cor- 
Donkin. In 1000 Kennedy was appointed poration of Edinburgh, He was also con- 
by Lord Goschcn a member of the Belle- cerned with the construction of electrical 
ville boiler committee. stations in Manchester and many other 

From 1880 or 1890, however, Kennedy English and Scottish towns, and also in 
directed his attention particularly to elec- Japan. 

trical engineering, which was becoming Kennedy did work in other fields. From 
important, and in which his interest had June 1909 lie was an associated civil mem- 
been aroused in 1887 by trials of motors her of the Ordnance Committee, and in 
for electric lighting carried out by him 1918 served on Lord Parker’s committee 
with John Hopkinson [q.v.] and Beau- on wireless telegraphy. During the Euro- 
champ Tower for the Society of Arts pcan War he served on the panel of the 
(Journal of the Society of Arts, February Munitions Invention department, wag 
1889). For this work he showed remark- chairman of tire committee on gun-sights 
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and range-finders, and was vice-chairman 
of the committees on ordnance and ammu¬ 
nition and on anti-aircraft equipment. In 
1020 he was chairman of the Ministry of 
Transport’s committee on electrical mil- 
ways. He was also closely associated with 
the formation of the London Power Com¬ 
pany, 

After the War Kennedy was desirous 
of preserving r record of the scenes of 
devastation. He therefore made a survey 
of the Western front, nnd in 1021 he 
published his observations and photo¬ 
graphs under the title From Ypres to 
Verdun . In 1022, at the age of seventy- 
five, lie undertook the exploration of Petra 
with a view to giving a full description of 
the remains there. He made a short pre¬ 
liminary visit in 1922 and two long visits 
in the years following. Husain, king of 
Nedj and Hcjaz, received him kindly, 
afforded him help, and gave him the title 
of pasha in 1924. In 1925 he published 
Petra / Its History and Monuments, the 
most complete monograph on the subject, 
the value of which is considerably en¬ 
hanced by tlie photographs, taken by 
himself. He was a musical amateur of 
taste and enthusiasm, and at his rooms in 
The Albany, Piccadilly, gave private con¬ 
certs at which chamber music was per¬ 
formed by leading professional musicians, 
lie was president of the London Camera 
Club, and a member of the Alpine Club, and 
in 1902 edited and published Adolphus 
Wnrburton Moore’s diary under the title 
The Alps in 1864. In addition to the works 
already mentioned, he wrote a text-book, 
The Mechanics of Machinery (1880,4th edi¬ 
tion 1902). 

Kennedy became a member of the Insti¬ 
tution of Civil Engineers in 1879, nnd 
president in 1000, a member of the Insti¬ 
tution of Mechanical Engineers in 1879, 
and president in 1894, and a member of 
the Institution of Electrical Engineers 
(originally the Society of Telegraph En¬ 
gineers) in 1890. He was elected P.R.S. in 
1887, and was knighted in 1905. He re¬ 
ceived honorary degrees from the universi¬ 
ties of Glasgow (1804), Birmingham (1909), 
and Liverpool (1013). He retired from 
business early in 1928 and died in London 
1 November of that year at The Albany, 
Piccadilly, lie married in 1874 Elizabeth 
Verralls (died 1911), eldest daughter of 
William Smith (1810-1890, q.v.), actuary, 
of Edinburgh, and the translator of Fichte. 
He had two sons and one daughter. 

[The Times y 2 November 1028; The En¬ 
gineer , 0 November 1028 ; Engineering, 9 
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November 1028; Proceedings of the ImtitiT- 
tion of Civil Engineers, 1928-1020, vol. ecxxi 
pp. 200-275; Proceedings of the Institution 
of Electrical Engineers, April 1022 anrl 
December 1027.] E. I. Caiilyle. 

KENNY, COURTNEY STANHOPE 

(1847-1030), legal scholar, was born at 
Halifax, Yorkshire, 18 March 1847, the 
elder son of William Fenton Kenny, a 
solicitor of that town, by his wife, Agnes 
Ramsdcn Ralph, of Halifax. On his 
father’s side Kenny was descended from n 
family of French Huguenots named Du 
Quesnc, who lmd fled to Connaught in the 
seventeenth century. He was educated in 
Yorkshire at the Heath and the Hippcr- 
liolme grammar schools, and in 1803 was 
articled to n Halifax firm of conveyancing 
solicitors. After his admission to practice 
in 1860, he worked for two years as a 
partner in the firm, blit in 1871 lie decided 
to leave practice and acquire a university 
education. lie entered Downing College, 
Cambridge, in that year and was elected 
to a foundation scholarship in 1872. I-Iis 
career as a student was brilliant. In 1874 
he was senior in the law and history tripos, 
won the Winchester rending prize, anti was 
elected president of the Union. In 1875 ho 
won the Chancellor’s medal for legal 
studies. 

Kenny was elected a fellow of Downing 
College in 1875, being appointed to n 
lecturership in law and moral science, In 
three successive years, 1877, 1878, 1879, 
he won the Yorkc prize with essays on 
The History of the Lazo of Primogen iture in 
England and its Effect upon Landed Pro- 
party, The History of the Lazo of England 
as to the Effects of Marriage o)i Property 
and on the Wife's Legal Capacity } and The 
True Principles of Legislation with llcgard 
to Properly Giucn for Charitable or of/icr 
Public Uses. In all of these works Kenny 
wrote both as u legal historian and ns n 
reformer, his book on charities exercising 
a direct influence in bringing about the 
introduction in 1891 of the Mortmain aiul 
Charitable Uses Bill, which Lord Herschdl 
piloted through parliament. 

In 1881 Kenny was called to the bar by 
Lincoln’s Inn and joined the South-Eastern 
circuit. In 1S85 he was elected member of 
parliament for the Barnsley division of 
Yorkshire, as a follower of Mr. Gladstone, 
and at the general election of June 1886 lie 
was again returned. While in parliament 
he introduced bills for the abolition of 
primogeniture and for the amendment of 
the law relating to blasphemy, demanding 
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Repeal of the laws restricting the expres¬ 
sion of religious opinion. 

In 1888, on the election of Frederic 
William Maitland, [cpv.] to the Downing 
professorship of tiie Jaws of England, 
Kenny succeeded him as university reader 
in English law, and retired from parlia¬ 
ment in order to devote himself exclusively 
to his academic duties. He took part, how¬ 
ever, in local affairs, serving for several 
years as vice-chairman of the Cambridge¬ 
shire county council and for a long period 
ns chairman of the Cambridgeshire quarter 
sessions. The practical experience thus 
gained proved of great value to him as a 
lecturer and writer on law. In 1907, on 
Maitland’s death, Kenny was elected to 
succeed him as Downing professor, and lie 
held the chair until his resignation in 1018. 

Kenny was unquestionably the most 
successful of all the Cambridge law teachers 
of his time. He did more than any one 
else to raise the standard of lecturing, for, 
as Professor Winfield has said, ‘His lec¬ 
tures llamc like a beacon in the memories 
of those who have attended them, and 
have been the altar at which younger 
instructors have sought to kindle tlicir 
own more humble torches. } Kenny’s con¬ 
tributions to legal literature cover a wide 
range, and arc distinguished by sound 
scholarship, lucid expression, and charm 
of style. I-Ie was one of the first to edit 
collections of judicial decisions, his Cases 
on Criminal Law (1901, 7th edition 1028) 
and his Cases on the Law of Torts (1904, 
5th edition 1028) being recognized as 
models of their kind. OF the former Mait¬ 
land once said that he could not imagine 
a book better fitted to give the fresh man 
his first ideas about law. Kenny’s three 
articles, ‘What an Old Reporter Told me’, 
in the Law Quarterly lleviciv (vol. xliii, 1927) 
illustrate his lively interest in the human 
side of the law, a characteristic which 
distinguishes ah his writings. 

Kenny’s most important work is liis 
Outlines of Criminal Law (1902, 14th 
edition 1932; American edition by J. H, 
Webb, 1907; French edition by A.Poulkm, 
1921). It has become a legal classic, being 
nil indispensable text-book used not only 
by students but also by the bench and bar. 
It contains a clear and penetrating exposi¬ 
tion of fundamental principles, illustrated 
by novel and vivid examples, many of 
them borrowed from Continental legal 
literature, for Kenny had made a study 
of French, German, and Italian criminal 
law. Of the Outlines Professor A. V. Dicey 
wrote that it ‘ proves conclusively that the 


art of treating legal topics with the literary 
skill which makes a legal text-book a work, 
full not only of instruction but of interest, 
may be displayed to-day quite as markedly 
as in the time of Blacks lone 5 . In lpib 
Kenny published his essay on The Law of 
the Air, which was one of the pioneer con¬ 
tributions to this subject; and in 1927 lie 
brought out an edition, with introduction 
aiul notes, of Parliamentary Logic , the 
title under which the works of William 
Gerard Hamilton [q.v.], ‘Single-speech 
Hamilton were published in 1808 by 
Edmund Malone. 

Kenny was elected a fellow of the Brit¬ 
ish Academy in 1909, and later served ns 
a member of its council. He married in 
1876 Emily Gertrude, daughter of William 
Wood Wiseman, surgeon, of Osset, York¬ 
shire, and lmd two daughters. He died at 
Cambridge 18 March 1930. There is ft 
portrait of him by Clegg Wilkinson in the 
hail of Downing College, and a pair of 
i wrought iron gates, known as the Kenny 
memorial gates, have been presented to 
the college by his daughters. 

| [The Times, TO March 1930; II. II. Hard¬ 
line, Courtney Stanhope Jienny, 'IS47-1030, in 
Proceedings oi'lhe British Academy, vol. xviii, 
1932 ; P. H. Winfield, Biographical Note, with 
portrait, in Cambridge Legal Essays, 102(5; 
Cambridge Ucvieiv, 25 April ID30; private 
information; personal knowledge.] 

A. L- CiOODlIAIlT. 

KER, I VILLI AM PAT ON (18.55-1028), 
scholar and author, was born at Glasgow 
30 August 1855, the eldest son of William 
Ker, merchant, of that city, by his wife, 
Caroline Agnes Paton. He passed from 
Glasgow Academy to Glasgow University, 
and proceeded thence in 1874 with a Snell 
exhibition to Baikal College, Oxford, of 
which Benjamin Jowett was then master. 
He obtained a first class in classical 
moderations (1870) and a second class in 
liter a e humaniorcs (1878), He was awarded 
the Taylorian scholarship in the latter 
year, and was elected to o fellowship at 
All Souls College in November 1879. In 
1878 he was appointed assistant to William 
Young Sellar [q.v.], professor of humanity 
in the university of Edinburgh. This 
assistantship was one of the most valued 
experiences of his life. 

In 1883, nt the age of twenty-eight, Ker 
was appointed professor of English litera¬ 
ture and history in the new university col¬ 
lege of South Wales, Cardiff. It was hard, 
pioneering work, and lie looked back on it 
with keen pleasure. Six years later, in 
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1880, he succeeded Henry Morlcy [q.v.] in 
the Quain chair of English language and 
literature in University College, London. 
Until his resignation of that chair in 1022 
he spent most of the long London terms 
at liis house, OS Gower Street, He gave 
every week a great number of lectures and 
classes—in the early years of liis professor¬ 
ship as many as a dozen. When the uni¬ 
versity of London was reorganized in 1000, 
Ker was appointed chairman of the mod¬ 
ern languages board, and later of the Eng¬ 
lish board, and be took the leading part in 
moulding English studies throughout the 
university. It was not always an ensy 
task. He was inflexible in his hatred of 
any officialdom which seemed likely to 
hamper the school, and, on the other hand, 
of any slackness on the part of his col¬ 
leagues on the board, But the building up 
of an honours school of English was only 
one of Iter’s labours. ITe threw himself 
into the general work of the university, as 
a member of the senate, the academic 
council, and the faculty of arts, and of 
the professorial board of liis college. lie 
attended meetings assiduously, spoke sel¬ 
dom, and then always very briefly, but 
with extraordinary effect. He was con¬ 
servative in politics and in every habit of 
his daily life, but liis conservatism was 
combined with a readiness for any de¬ 
velopment upon sound lines. His eager¬ 
ness for new adventure was shown by the 
energy with which, even during the dis¬ 
tractions of the European War, he under¬ 
took the work of organizing Scandinavian 
studies in London University. He had 
been teaching Icelandic to his students for 
years > but that was not enough: largely 
through his initiative and energy a depart¬ 
ment of Scandinavian studies was founded 
in 1017, and he became its first director. 

Such was the ‘ubiqui Lari ness’ of Ker’s 
mind that he could attend to all the litera¬ 
tures of Western Europe, and to tlic affairs 
of more than one university, with n 
thoroughness which made it difficult to 
believe that each of these interests was 
not first in his mind. He retained his fel¬ 
lowship nt All Souls for forty-four years, 
until his death, for he never married; in¬ 
deed, the college, quite as much as his 
house in Gower Street, was liis home. His 
position at All Souls was unique. He was 
lit once a wit, a sage, and an institution. 
He held at different times various offices in 
the college; he was assiduous in his atten¬ 
dance at its meetings, sparing of speech 
but rich in wise counsel; above all, lie was 
the very centre of the college’s social life. 


As a talker he was unequalled; his very 
silence, frequent enough, breathed sym¬ 
pathy. His kindness to the young Fellows 
was unbounded: the rich stores of his 
learning, never displayed, were always at 
their disposal; and many of liis happiest 
hours were spent in talcing them for long 
walks in the country or in sitting with 
them in the common room in the evening. 
Almost every week-end in term time was 
spent in Oxford, and he kept throughout 
in the closest touch with Oxford affairs. 
In 1920 he was elected to the chair of 
poetry at Oxford—a distinction which 
might have been his earlier had he wished, 
and one which lie retained when he re* 
signed his London chair. His directorship 
of Scandinavian studies he also retained 
to the end. 

Ker was slow to publish. He was forty- 
two when Epic and Romance appeared in 
1807; until then he had printed hardly 
anything, except an essay on ‘The Philo¬ 
sophy of Art’, which appeared in Essays in 
Philosophical Criticism in 1880, It was not 
at once realized how great was the light 
which Epic and Romance threw on prob¬ 
lems which had been puzzling scholars for 
many years. In 1000 Ker selected and 
edited The Essays of John Dry den (2 vols.), 
and from 1001 to 1000 he edited Lord Ber¬ 
ners’ translation of Froissart’s Chronicles 
(0 vols.) with a characteristic Introduc¬ 
tion. In The Dark Ages (1004) and English 
Literature: Medieval (1012) he compressed 
into small volumes much of the result of 
his vast reading. His lectures as professor 
of poetry were issued in 1928 (The Art of 
Poetry; Seven Lectures, 1020-1922) ; most 
of his shorter writings have been reprinted 
in Essays on Medieval Literature (1005) 
and in the two volumes of Collected Essays 
of IV. P. Ker (1925) edited by Charles 
Wliiblcy [q.v.] after Ker’s death. Form 
and Style in Poetry (edited by B. W. 
Chambers, 1928) includes lectures de¬ 
livered in Cambridge and London on the 
history of poetic forms and the relation of 
form and substance, subjects which he had 
made peculiarly his own. 

Ker’s wide reading in many languages, 
his critical acumen, and strength of imagi¬ 
nation enabled him to sec farther into 
things than most people, and so to throw 
fresh light on problems of literary relation¬ 
ships and to bring out the essential in the 
books and authors with which he dealt. 
His best-known work, perhaps, is con¬ 
cerned with questions of literary form and 
medieval literature, but his lectures on 
writers of later centuries, French, Italian, 
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Spanish, Scandinavian, aa well as English, 
f iie no less valuable. 

Immense as was the range of Ker’s 
knowledge, he always kept the spirit of an 
adventurer, wandering far afield when the 
spirit really prompted, carrying his stu¬ 
dents with him by his power of mind and 
temper. Towards the end of his life he 
gave Nos manct Oceanus as his favourite 
motto; it was in this spirit that in his fare¬ 
well speech at University College he gave 
liis students the advice of the abbey of 
Thclemn, ‘Do what you like'. Pew men 
liked more things, or got more out of life in 
all its aspects than Ker. The love of books 
and the love of nature were the two pas¬ 
sions of his life; he loved children also, and 
animals, climbing, walking, rowing, danc¬ 
ing, good wine, and good fellowship. He 
had a keen wit and a strong sense of 
humour, and a firm belief in the virtue 
of cheerfulness. Above all, lie had the 
instinct for friendship in a most uncommon 
degree; students and friends alike found 
him full of generous sympathy and under¬ 
standing. 

Ker’s vacations were mostly spent walk¬ 
ing or climbing, boating or swimming, in 
Scotland, Switzerland, and elsewhere. 
During the European War he was doing 
confidential work for the Admiralty: after 
the War he returned to the Alps, doing, at 
the age of sixty-five, strenuous climbs in 
quick succession, in a way which might 
have tried a young and very strong man. 
His first and last year of complete freedom, 
after the resignation of his London chair 
in 1022, was passed in this way, in the 
spirit of an explorer, until, on 17 July 
1023, he fell dead from heart failure on the 
Pizzo Bianco, which he had just described 
as ‘the most beautiful spot in the world’, 
lie was buried in the old churchyard at 
Macugnaga, Italy. 

A portrait of Ker by Wilson Steer is at 
University College, London, which also 
possesses a bronze bust by his lifelong 
friend John Tweed; another bust by Tweed 
is at All Souls College, Oxford, and a replica 
is at the university of Glasgow. 

[The Times , 20, 21, 23, 25 July 1023 ; R. W. 
Chambers (with contributions from J. Muc- 
Cunn and J. W. Mncknil), W. P. Ker , 1855- 
1028 in Proceedings of the British Academy, 
vol, jd, 1024-1925; V, Gregory Foster in Eng¬ 
lish SIndies, October 1923; A. D. Godlcy in 
The Alpine Journal , November 1023, Item* 
Gallantl in Revue Anglo-Amiricaine, February 
1920; J. nnd F. MocCunn, Recollections of 
W . F. Ker by two friends, privately printed, 
1024; private information.] 
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KERR, Loim WALTER TALBOT 
(1889-1927), admiral of the licet, was born 
at Newbattle Abbey, Midlothian, 28 Sep¬ 
tember 1889, the fourth son of John Wil¬ 
liam Robert Kerr, seventh Marquess of 
Lothian, by his wife, Lady Cecil Chetwynd 
Talbot, daughter of Charles Chetwynd, 
second Earl Talbot [q.v.], Their second 
son was Schombcrg Henry Kerr, ninth 
Marquess of Lothian [q.v.]. He wn 9 edu¬ 
cated at Radley School from 1851 till 1853, 
when lie joined H.M.S. Prince Regent as a 
naval cadet. During the Baltic operations 
of the Crimean War, 1854-1855, he served 
in the Neplune and Cornivallis nnd earned 
the Baltic medal, being promoted midship¬ 
man in August 1855. The next year Kerr 
was appointed to the Shannon , China 
station. On the outbreak of the Indian 
Mutiny in 1857 his ship was ordered to 
Calcutta, and his captain, (Sir) William 
Peel [q.v.], third son of Sir Robert Peel, 
the statesman, landed with most of his 
ship’s company as a naval brigade. Kerr 
served with it throughout the Mutiny, was 
wounded in an action near Cawnporc, nnd 
was given an independent command at the 
siege and capture of Lucknow. For this 
service he was specially rated mate for the 
rest of the Shannon's commission, and in 
the following year served for a few months 
in the same rank in the Victoria and Al~ 
bcrl , and was promoted lieutenant in Sep¬ 
tember 1859. In I860 he was appointed to 
the Emerald for three years’ service in the 
Channel, and in 1804 he went to the Prin¬ 
cess Royal , flagship on the East Indies and 
Cape station, for another three years. Kerr 
was promoted commander in 1868 and 
served in that rank in the Hercules , Chan¬ 
nel squadron, until 1871, and afterwards 
in the Lord Warden , Mediterranean flag¬ 
ship, until promotion to captain in Novem¬ 
ber 1872. While in the Hercules he wag 
given the silver medal of the Royal Hu¬ 
mane Society for jumping overboard from 
a height of thirty feet into the Tagus in 
order to rescue a man who had fallen from 
the rigging. 

During his first eleven years on the 
captains’ list, four of which were spent 
on half-pay, Kerr’s principal commands 
were as flag-captain to Sir Beauchamp 
Seymour (afterwards Lord Alcestcr) in the 
Channel squadron 1874^]877, and fn the 
Mediterranean 1880-1881. In September 
1880 he was sent by Seymour, who was in 
command of the combined fleet of the five 
naval powers assembled to enforce, under 
the terms of the Treaty of Berlin, the 
surrender of Dulcigno to Montenegro by 
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Turkey ,oti a specini mission to RizaPaslia, had a great love of the service, and ah 
the Turkish governor of Albania. He then though conservative at heart, he recog- 
harl a shore appointment as captain of the nized the necessity of advancing with the 
Medway steam reserve until 1885, when times. He was not a man to initiate 
Lord George Hamilton [q.v.], on becoming change, but when he recognized its neces- 
first lord of the Admiralty, appointed him sity, lie at once adopted it and gave it his 
as his naval private secretary. firm support. His service at the Admiralty 

Kerr retained this appointment at the as private secretary coincided with the he- 
Admiralty until nearly a year after his ginning of the shipbuilding activity which 
promotion to rear-admiral in January continued with only one brief interruption 
1.880. He then hoisted his flag in the up to the outbreak of war in 1914, and his 
Trafalgar t ns second in command in the sound common sense and knowledge of the 

Mediterranean until 1892, when he re- service were of great help to Lord George 
turned to the Admiralty ns junior naval Hamilton in carrying out the programme 
lord, the fifth liarl Spencer, on taking of the Naval Defence Act of 1889. Again, 
office, including him in his Board for the as fourth naval lord and second naval lord 
duties of fourth naval lord, although he was from 1892 to 1895, his moderation and 
actually senior to (Sir) John Fisher [q.v.], firmness were of much help to Lord Spcn- 
who was third naval lord and controller of cer, when confronted with Cabinet (fifTi- 
the navy. In November 1893 he became culties in the carrying out of the second 
second naval lord until May 1895, when, shipbuilding programme. Finally, in his 
having been promoted vice-admiral in the last period of service at the Admiralty as 
preceding February, he was appointed senior navaUord from 1899 to 1904, under 
vice-admiral commanding the Channel Lords Goschen and Selborne, he was able 
squadron, with his flag in the Majestic , for to give wise advice in the carrying out of 
two years. In Jimc 1895 he took part with the far-reaching changes in tlie training 
his squadron in the celebration of the and organization of the personnel of the 
opening of the Kiel canal. In May 1899 navy, for which Lord Fisher was primarily 
Mr. Goschen brought him back to his responsible. He ably held the balance be* 
former post on the Board of Admiralty, tween the exuberance of the reformers and 
preparatory to succeeding Sir Frederick the hostility of their opponents. During 
Richards [q.v.] as senior naval lord in the Fisher’s absence as commandcr-in-chicf at 
following August. He retained the latter Portsmouth (11)03-1004) the carrying on 
office, being promoted admiral in March of the new scheme rested largely with Kerr, 
1000, and by a special order in council and it was due to his firmness that things 
admiral of the fleet in June 1904, until proceeded without a hitch during the in- 
Trafalgar day (21 October) of that year, terval until Fisher returned as first sea 
when Lord Selborne brought Sir John lord himself. Kerr had no share in the 
Fisher back from Portsmouth to succeed changes made in the organization of the 
him. He remained on half-pay until he fleet in 1905, but it would not have been 
retired on account of age in September so easy to make those reforms if he had 
1009. been less convinced of the necessity of the 

Kerr’s early promotions made him a changes to come. His was not a creative 
senior captain when he came to the Ad- mind, but his character was such tlint he 
miralty as private secretary, but although enjoyed in the highest degree the esteem of 
some naval members of the Board were his fellow officers and of all who knew him. 
his juniors, he did not presume upon his In Lord George Hamilton’s own words, 
seniority to take a too prominent part in he might well be termed the Preax Chevalier 
the administration, while his high rank of the royal navy. He was created ILC.B, 
enabled him to be of good service to the in 1890 and G.C.B. in 1902. 
first lord in the course of certain troubles Soon after Kerr entered the navy, his 
with members of the Board, notably in con- widowed mother became, with her younger 
nexion with the difference between Lord children, a Roman Catholic, and Kerr was 
Charles Bercsford [q.v*], junior or fourth thenceforth a devoted adherent of that 
naval lord, and Sir Arthur Hood, senior faith. 1-Ie married in 1878 Lady Amabel 
or first, naval lord, By temperament Kerr Cowpcr (died 190(1), the youngest daughter 
was unassuming and not opinionativc and of George Augustus Frederick, sixth Earl 
therefore got on well with all his colleagues, Cowper, and sister of Francis Thomas De 
naval and civilian, while his moderation Grey, seventh Earl Cowper [q.v.]. They 
and judgement ensured respect for his had four sons and two daughters. On the 
opinions* He was a thorough seaman and seventh earl’s death in 1005, Lady Amabel 
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succeeded to the properties of Brocket 
Hall, Hertfordshire, and Melbourne Hall, 
Derbyshire, nnd became co-heiress, with 
Lady Desborough and Lord Lucas, of the 
barony of Butler. After his retirement, 
KcTr resided at Melbourne Hall, and (lied 
there 12 May 1027. His grandson, Peter 
Francis Walter (born 1922), is the lieir 
presumptive to the Marquess of Lothian. 

A cartoon of Kerr by ‘Spy’ appeared 
in Vanity Fair 8 November 1900. 

[The Times, 13 May 1027; Admiralty 
records; private information; personal know¬ 
ledge.] V. W. Baddeley. 

KINGSFORD, CHARLES LETH¬ 
BRIDGE (1802-1926), historian and topo¬ 
grapher, was born at Ludlow 25 December 
1802, He was the third son of the Rev. 
Sampson Kingsford, headmaster of the 
grammar school there, by his wife, Helen, 
daughter of William Lethbridge, of Kit- 
worthy, Tavistock. He received his educa¬ 
tion at Ilossall and at St. John’s College, 
Oxford (1881-188G), where he gained a 
first class in Iitcrae humaniorcs, a second 
class in modern history, and the Arnold 
essay prize (1888). After a year’s experi¬ 
ence of sub-editorjai work on the Dic¬ 
tionary of National Biography, he 
published a scholarly edition of the Song 
of Lewes (1890) and in the same year he 
became a junior examiner at the Board 
of Education. Kingsford rose to the posi¬ 
tion of assistant secretary (1905); but the 
Education Act of 1002 had led to changes 
in the office which he found uncongenial. 
In 1012 he voluntarily resigned and thence¬ 
forth devoted his whole time to historical 
research. No radical change of habits was 
involved, for the record of his publications 
between 1890 and 1912 shows how fully 
the leisure hours of his official life must 
have been occupied in such studies. He 
contributed nearly four hundred bio¬ 
graphies to this Dictionary and more 
limn thirty to the Encyclopaedia Britan - 
nica. At first, his main interests lay in the 
twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth cen¬ 
turies, and in 1894 he published, with 
T. A. Archer, a volume on The Crusades: 
the Story of the Latin Kingdom of Jerusa¬ 
lem; but his attention was diverted to the 
last century of the Middle Ages by the task 
of writing for this Dictionary the life of 
Henry V. The article (1891) was expanded 
into n book in 1901 (2nd ed. 1023), which 
was followed by a study of the early 
biographies of Henry (English Historical 
Review, January 1910) and an edition of 
the First English Life of Henry V (1911). 


Kingsford’s discovery of the importance 
of city chronicles for Henry's reign led him 
into a new and fruitful field of study, that 
of London history and topography. His 
edition of three imprinted Chronicles of 
London in 1905 was pioneer work which 
he and others afterwards carried much 
further. An important outcome of these 
investigations was a new edition of John 
Stow’s Survey of London (1008 )> freed from 
the accretions due to earlier editors arid 
furnished with admirable introduction, 
notes, nnd indices. It has placed the study 
of London history and topography upon a 
new footing. The first fruit of Kingsford’s 
increased leisure after his retirement from 
the Board of Education was the expansion 
of a course of lectures delivered at Oxford 
in 1910 into a volume on Jdnglish Historical 
Literature in the Fifteenth Century (1013), 
an illuminating survey which has no paral¬ 
lel for a ny other century of English history. 
Tiie outbreak of war, during which he 
served first as a special constable and 
afterwards in the Ministry of Pensions, 
interrupted most of his historical activi¬ 
ties, but lie was able to sonic extent to 
continue his work on medieval London, 
and, in another field, he wrote The Story 
of the Middlesex Regiment (lOLG). 

With the return of peace, Kingsford fell 
to work again. Two volumes of the medie¬ 
val letters and papers of the Stonor family 
appeared in the Camden Series of the 
Royal Historical Society in 1919; The 
Story of the Royal Warwickshire Regiment 
followed inl921; in 1028-1024 he delivered 
the Ford lectures at Oxford, nnd in 1025, 
besides printing these as Prejudice and 
Promise in Fifteenth-Century England, an 
able plea for a fairer estimate of that cen¬ 
tury of our history, lie brought out his 
most striking contribution to London topo¬ 
graphy, The Early History of Piccadilly, 
Leicester Square , Soho, and their Neighbour¬ 
hood, Ilis services to history were recog¬ 
nized in 1924 by his election as a fellow of 
the British Academy. Meanwhile, ho was 
busy preparing reports on the manuscripts 
of Lord De L’Isle and Dudley for the 
Historical Manuscripts Commission, and 
on those at Mfidresfield Court for Earl 
Beauchamp. His contributions to histori¬ 
cal periodicals nnd to the transactions of 
the many learned societies of which lie was 
a member, and often an officer, make a 
long list; and one paper at least was in 
proof at the time of the sudden seizure 
which ended in his death at bis house in 
Kensington 27 November 1926. 

Kingsford married in 1892 Alys, daugh- 
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ter oC Charles Thomas Hudson [q.v.], 
naturalist. They had no children. lie was 
above the middle height, of sturdy build, 
atul in later years looked ‘like a country 
squire, not a Londoner’. He was rather 
reserved, but a good friend and colleague, 
very conscientious in all he undertook, and 
an exceptionally methodical and accurate 
worker. Something of this he may have 
owed to his official training. He had a vein 
ot humour which does not often appear in 
his books and an occasional causticity of 
speech to which he seems to have given 
much freer rein in olllcinl circles than in 
the move congenial surroundings of his 
later life. 

[The Times, 20 November 1020; A. G, 
Little, Charles Lethbridge Kingsford, 1862- 
1926, in Proceedings of the British Academy, 
vol. xii, 1020; E. Jeffries Davis, ‘The Work of 
C. L. Kingsford in London History and Topo¬ 
graphy’ ia The London Topographical Record, 
vol. xiv, 1028.] J. Tait. 

KIRK, Sin JOHN (1832-1922), natural¬ 
ist aud administrator, was born at Barry, 
Forfarshire, 19 December 1832, the second 
son of the Rev. John Kirk, at that time 
minister of the parish, by his wife, Chris¬ 
tian Carnegie, who was descended from a 
endet branch of the Southesk family. From 
Arbroath high school he passed in 1847 to 
the university o f Edinburgh, where he took 
his M.D. degree in 1854. After a year as a 
physician in the Edinburgh Royal Infirm¬ 
ary, Kirk volunteered for the Crimean War 
and served in the Erenkevi hospital on the 
Dardanelles (1855-1850), giving his spare 
time to the study of tlie botany of Asia 
Minor. On his return to England In 1857 
lie gave up the idea of teaching natural 
history on being appointed to accompany 
David Livingstone [q.v.], as physician and 
naturalist, on his second Zambezi expedi¬ 
tion. For five years (1858-1803) Kirk was 
Livingstone’s chief assistant and proved 
an unqualified success. The expedition 
first explored the Shir6 valley and high¬ 
lands, and made the earliest investigation 
of Lake Nyasa and its surroundings; the 
Zambezi was then ascended as far as Sa- 
sheke, and a thorough examination made 
of the Victoria Falls. On the return jour¬ 
ney Kirk was nearly drowned (November 
1860) in the Kebra-bnsa rapids, and early 
in 1863 he was attacked by dysentery and 
ordered home. His botanical collections 
were considerable and laid the foundations 
of the Flora of Tropical Africa which was 
published under government auspices 
1868-1917* 


Kirk 

IJis experiences turned Kirk’s intmsTs 
definitely towards Africa, and he refused 
nil important post at the Royal Gardens 
Ko.w, in order to accept one as medical 
officer to the Zanzibar agency in 
Later in Hint year he was made vice-consul* 
and in 1808 assistant political agent, in 
1873 consul-general, and in 1880 political 
agent. 

When Kirk came to Zanzibar the Sayyid 
or Sultan, fortified by the guarantee of 
Great Britain and France (1862) of his 
rights in tropical Africa, saw no reason to 
interfere with the lucrative slave-trade. 
Kirk, however, soon gained a position o! 
authority and persuaded the Sayyid that 
his interests lay in abolishing the trade, 
Accordingly in 1873 the Sayyid made 
slavery illegal in his dominions. The pros- 
perity of the coast towns was adversely 
affected, but Kirk found a partial remedy 
in the establishment of the East African 
rubber trade (1878), the outcome of his 
discovery of the rubber-yielding vine (lan- 
dolphin). British influence wus in the 
ascendant and Kirk had become virtual 
ruler of Zanzibar when, in 1885, Friedrich 
Gerhard Rolilfs, the explorer, arrived as 
first German consul. Previously Kirk had 
been consul for Hamburg as well ns for 
Portugal and Italy. Two years later(1887) 
the Gerrnnn East Africa Company was 
founded and acquired from native chiefs 
much of the territory over which the Say¬ 
yid claimed nominal authority. Kirk was 
instructed by the British government to 
mollify the Sayyid (who had dispatched 
forces to the disputed territories) and to 
discourage opposition to German claims. 
At the same time he checkmated German 
designs on Zanzibar and, as his crowning 
work in Africa, was instrumental in per¬ 
suading the Sayyid to make great con¬ 
cessions from the rest of his mainland terri¬ 
tories to the East African Association 
(1887), which in the next year became the 
Imperial British East Africa Company. 

In 1887 Kirk retired from the consular 
service but continued to serve the state in 
several capacities in African affairs. He 
was British plenipotentiary to the African 
slave-trade conference at Brussels (1889- 
1800). In 1805 he was sent to Nigeria to 
inquire into a dispute, which had resulted 
in considerable fighting and loss of life, 
between the Brass natives and the Royal 
Niger Company; and the subsequent f?c- 
porl by Sir John Kirk on the Disturbances 
at Brass (1896) supplied important in¬ 
formation about the country and people. 
From 1805 he was chairman of the govern- 
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mcnT~cominittce for the construction of 
the Uganda railway, and in 1890 he was 
appointed to the Royal Society’s tsetse 
fly committee. Kirk’s many valuable con¬ 
tributions to the botany and zoology of 
Zanzibar and East Africa were communi¬ 
cated in various papers to the Linnenn, 
Zoological, and other societies. Several 
were of an important economic nature, 
and his experimental garden at Mgweni 
mny be regarded as the precursor of several 
botanic gardens which have materially 
helped the economic development of East 
Africa. 

Kirk was awarded the patron’s medal of 
the Royal Geographical Society in 1882, 
was a vice-president of the society from 
1891 to 1804, and foreign secretary from 
1804 to 1011. In 1887 he was elected a 
fellow of the Royal Society and in 1894- 
1895 lie was a vice-president. He was also 
a vice-president of the Linncan Society 
1882-1883. He was awarded the C.M.G. 
in 1870, and was created K.C.M.G. in 
1881, G,C.M.G. in 188(3, and K.C.B. in 
1890. He received decorations from Por¬ 
tugal and Italy, and was an honorary 
LL.D. of Edinburgh (1890), Sc.D. of Cam¬ 
bridge (1897),andD.C.L.of Oxford (1898). 
His name is perpetuated in Nyasaland in 
the Kirk Range, west of the Shire river. 

Kirk married in 1807 I-Iclen (died 1914), 
daughter of Charles Cooke, of Ledbury, 
Herefordshire, and had one son and three 
daughters. He died 15 January 1922 at 
Sevenoaks. 

A portrait of Kirk by his nephew, A. H. 
Kirk, hangs in the National Portrait 
Gallery. 

[The Times, 16 January 1022; D. Living¬ 
stone, Narrative of an Expedition to the Zam¬ 
besi and its Tributaries , 1805 ; W. G. Blnckie, 
Personal Life of David Livingstone, 1880, 6tli 
edition 1925; 11. Coupland, Kirk on the Zam¬ 
besi ,, 1028; Geographical Journal , March 1022; 
Proceedings of the Royal Society, vol. xciv, 
13,1923.] It. N. Rudmose Brown. 

KIRK, Sin JOHN (1847-1922), philan¬ 
thropist, the second son of Alfred Kirk, 
tinsmith and brazier, of Kcgivorth, Leices¬ 
tershire, by his wife, Mary, daughter of 
Harry Wilkins, was born at Kcgworth 10 
June 1847. He was educated at Castle 
Donington grammar school, Leicester¬ 
shire. Part of his boyhood was spent in 
France, but at the age of sixteen, after his 
father’s death, lie went to London and 
was appointed clerk to the Pure Literature 
Society. 

In 18G7 Kirk entered the service of the 


Ragged School Union, then housed in ‘two 
rooms and a cupboard’ in Exeter Hall, 
Strand. He acted as evening schools 
visitor from 1873 to 1879, during which 
period he was secretary of the Open Air 
Mission, but in 1879 he was appointed 
secretary of the Ragged School Union. 
He thus became closely associated with 
Antony Ashley Cooper, seventh Earl of 
Shaftesbury [q.v.], president of the Union 
from 1844 until his death in 1885. It was 
largely owing to Kirk’s power of adapta¬ 
tion, his girt of seizing opportunities, and 
his determination, that the Union sur¬ 
vived the critical years following the 
passage of the Education Act of 1870, 
Thereafter ragged schools were trans¬ 
formed into mission Sunday schools with 
multiplying activities: country holiday 
homes, the cripple mission, and clothing 
guilds were developed. 

Kirk was knighted in 1907 and a public 
testimonial was presented to him at the 
Mansion House ; his title was altered from 
secretary to director. His jubilee of ser¬ 
vice was celebrated in 1917, also at the 
Mansion House, when he took the oppor¬ 
tunity of presenting a cheque lor £1,000, 
which he liad raised privately, for the 
establishment of a Shaftesbury Founda¬ 
tion Fund. The same year he delivered 
the first Shaftesbury lecture, a notable 
review and forecast of child welfare. 

During Kirk’s period of service the 
annual income of the Union increased 
from £0,000 to £60,000. In 1914 its title, 
as an incorporated body, was changed to 
the Shaftesbury Society and Ragged 
School Union. Kirk resigned the position 
of director in 1019, but accepted the post 
of honorary treasurer, which he held until 
his death, which took place at his home at 
Wcstcott, Surrey, 3 April 1922. The free¬ 
hold quarters of the Society in John Street, 
Bloomsbury, bear Kirk’s name, but the 
best tribute to his philanthropic career is 
the great expansion of the work of the 
Society which he guided for fifty years. 

In 1892 Kirk helped (Sir) Cyril Arthur 
Pearson [q.v.] to start the Pearson ‘fresh 
air fund’, and in 1990 he founded the 
National Federation of Christian Workers 
among Poor Children. 

Kirk travelled widely. He visited the 
United States and Canada four times, also 
South Africa, and in 1911 went on a world 
tour which included America, Australia, 
and New Zealand. He was a modest man, 
open-minded, observant, and possessed of 
a great capacity for the service of others. 
In religion he was a devout evangelical. 
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Kirk married in 1872 Elizabeth (died When the Prince of Wales ascended the 
1984), daughter of George Ayris, of Wit- throne as King Edward VII in 1001, 
ney, Oxfordshire, and had four sons and Knollys naturally continued to be his 
three daughters. private secretary, and was raised to the 

There is a portrait of ICirk by Fred peerage as llaron Knollys, of Cavcrsham, 
Stratton at John Kirk House. in 1002. In accordance with tradition, the 

[The Times, 6 April 1022; John Stuart, Prince ° f Wa'es had become move and 
Mr. John Kirk ; the children's friend y 1907 ; more liberal as Queen Victoria became 
David Williamson, Sir John ICirk t 1022.] and more conservative, but this 

A. Black. suited Knollys, as his instincts were wholly 
liberal. During the reign of King Edward, 
KNOLLYS, FRANCIS, first Viscount however, the fact that Knollys was so 
Knollys, of Cavcrsham (1837-1924), strong nn adherent of the liberal party was 
private secretary to King Edward VII, the subject of much criticism among con- 
was born, in London 1 G July 1887, the scrvatives,who considered that the private 
second son of General Sir William Thomas secretary to the sovereign should be ns 
Knollys [q.v.], by his wife, Elizabeth, unbiassed as a civil servant. None the 
daughter of Sir John St. Aubyn, fifth less, liis absolute impartiality was recog- 
baronct[q/v.]. He was educated in Gucrn- nized by Mr. Balfour, who was prime 
sey, and proceeded in 1851 to the Royal minister at the beginning of the reign, and 
Military College at Sandhurst. Although by the other ministers of the conservative 
lie received a commission as ensign in the government. 

23rd regiment of Foot in 1854, Knollys Knollys was a past master at letter 
decided to abandon a military career and mi ting, and bad the gift of expressing 
to enter the civil service. He became himself concisely without omitting any- 
junior examiner in the department of the thing of importance. He usually wrote his 
Commissioners of Audit in 1855. When letters standing up at a high desk and 
his father was appointed treasurer and considered a stenographer unnecessary 
comptroller of the household to Albert and tiresome, but after King Edward’s 
Edward, Prince of Wales, in 1862, Knollys accession the number of letters and tele- 
helped him with his work, and in 1870 was grams increased so much that Knollys was 
appointed private secretary to the prince, forced to dictate most of his answers, 
The Prince of Wales’s interests were very although he continued to write all political 
varied, and although lie relied on experts letters with his own hand tip to the end, 
to advise him in many matters, it was He was an omnivorous reader, and his 
to his private secretary that he usually grasp of political questions combined with 
turned for information and counsel. He a quaint sense of humour made him a 
soon found that ha could rely on ICnollys’s delightful companion. He had a certain 
sound judgement and carefully considered contempt for orders and decorations, both 
advice. In cases like the Mordaunt divorce British and foreign—a trait in his chnrac- 
suit (1870), when the Prince of Wales was ter which was quite unintelligible to King 
brought in quite unnecessarily, and the Edward. He was created K.C.M.G. in 
baccarat scandal (1801), which was grossly 1886, K.C.B. in 1897, G.C.V.O. in 1001, 
mishandled at the start, the advantage of I.S.O. in 1903, G.C.B. in 1908, and received 
having some one with whom lie could talk many foreign orders. He was made a 
freely, some one who would tell him the privy councillor in 1910, and was advanced 
whole truth, however unpalatable, was to a viscounty in 1911. 
incalculable. Knollys’s tact and discretion On the death of King Edward in 1910 
could always be relied upon, and his know 7 - Knollys was pressed by King George V to 
ledge of men, and of the motives which remain as joint private secretary with 
actuated them when they put forward Lord Stamfordhnm, This lie did for three 
requests, enabled the Prince of Wales to years, but in 1918 he aslccd to be allowed 
deal successfully with many difficult prob- to retire. In 1910 he became lord-in- 
lems. In 1808 Queen Victoria, in order to waiting to Queen Alexandra, a purely 
show her appreciation of Knollys’s scr- honorary post which he accepted in order 
vices, appointed him gentleman usher in that he might be of some assistance to 
her household. In 1875 he accompanied the queen in her retirement. He died at 
the Prince of Wales on his Indian tour as Rickmans worth 15 August 1924. 
private secretary, and was the pivot of n Knollys married in 1887 the Hon. 
large staff which had been chosen to go Ardyn Mary, daughter of Sir Henry 
with the prince. Thomas Tyrwhitt, third baronet, and had 
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one son, Edward George William Tyrwhitt County Hall went vapidly forward, and 
(born 1805), who succeeded liia father as about two-thirds of the building—the 
second viscount, and one daughter. centre and one wing—were completed and 

fPrivatc information; personal knowledge.] opened by King George V in 1022. Pos- 
L F. E. G. Pgnsonuy. terity must be tlie final judge of this great 

building; but by contemporaries it is con- 
KNOTT, RALPH (1878-1020), archi- sidered to be one of the most successful 
tcct was born at Wliitheads Grove, Chel- public buildings of its time, a signal uddi- 
sea,*3 May 1878. He was the ^eighth child lion to the architecture of London, and 
and youngest son of Samuel Knott, tailor, not unworthy of the Houses of Parliament 
of Pont Street, London, by his wife, Eliza- on the other side of the Tivcr. 
beth Ann White, formerly of Portland, From this time to his death, Knott did 
Dorset. He was educated nt the City of no work of great importance arehitcc- 
Loiulon School and later articled to Messrs, turally, but the vigour of his style can be 
Woodcl & Ainslie, architects, of London, seen in No. 21 Upper Grosvcnor Street; 
During this period he also studied at the its simplicity and directness of purpose in 
Architectural Association, and was taught a delightful little house in Mallord Street, 
etching by Frank Brangwyn, RA. After Chelsea, and in commercial work for 
the completion of his articles he entered Messrs. W. T. Henley’s Telegraph Works 
the oilice of Sir Aston Webb [q.v.] as a Company at Gravesend. He made the 
draughtsman. Here he gained experience sketch plans for the remaining portions of 
of large architectural work and of archi- the County Hall in 1928 and 1929, which 
tcctural competitions, which stood him in were completed by his partner, Mi\ E. S. 
good stead later on. Among the latter was Collins, after his death, 
the competition for the design of the lay- In 1923 Knott was instructed by the 
out of the Queen Victoria Memorial, for British government to design the speaker’s 
which Knott made many beautiful draw- residence and the two blocks of depart- 
iligs under Sir Aston Webb’s guidance, mental ofTices, forming part of the Par- 
lie was an architectural draughtsman of liament Buildings for Northern Ireland at 
no mean order and an able water-colour is t; Belfast. (Sir) Arnold Thorncly was ap- 
he was lcft-lmnded and could draw equally pointed architect of the Parliament House 
well with cither hand. In 1008 he entered proper, and Knott’s oilice blocks were to 
into partnership with E. Stone Collins; be in the form of two buildings flmi Icing the 
they had offices in Adel phi Terrace. central Parliament House. Later it was 

When in 1008 the London County Conn- decided that Thorncly should re-dcsign 
cil announced a public competition in two the Parliament House in order to include 
stages for the design of the new County the departmental oiliccs and the Upper and 
Hall on the south side of the river at West- Lower Chambers under one roof. Knott 
minster, Ralph Knott entered for it and was was compensated, and to his great dis¬ 
placed amongst the successful competitors appointment his agreement terminated, 
in the first stage. For the second stage Knott was elected fellow of the Royal 
Rome of the most successful architects of Institute of British Architects in 1921. In 
the day sent in designs, but Knott, at the 1010 he married Ada, widow of Sidney 
age of twenty-nine, won the competition. James Longdcn, and daughter of Richard 
The building was modified somewhat from Brown. He left no issue. He died 25 
Ins competitive design, which in one rc- January 1929 at West Lodge, East Sheen, 
spcct at least was twenty years ahead of [Private information; personal knowledge.] 
its time; in Knott’s design the offices in M, E. Wedd. 

the cross blocks were planned on both 

sides of the corridors—an almost universal KNOX, Silt GEORGE EDWARD 
practice to-day in oilice building both in (1845-1922), Indian civil servant and 
England and in America. In the first judge, was born at Madras 14 November 
portion of the County Hall to be built, 1845, the eldest son and child of the Hev. 
this arrangement was abandoned, but it George Knox (an Irishman who was at 
Was adopted in a modified form in tlic last that time chaplain in the East India Coin- 
section of the building. The outbreak of pnny’H service and afterwards vicar of 
the European War interrupted the pro- Exton, Rutland) by his wife, Frances 
gress of the building, and Knott spent Mary Anne, daughter of Thomas Forbes 
three years of this period in the designing Reynolds, M.D., of Walling ton, Surrey, 
shops of the Royal Air Force. In 1919 on His younger brother, Edmund Arbuthnott 
his return to civil life the work on the \ Knox, was bishop of Manchester from 1003 
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to 1021. He was educated at Merchant 
Taylors’ School, where he laid the founda¬ 
tion of his linguistic attainments by ac¬ 
quiring the rudiments of Hebrew in addi¬ 
tion to the usual classical training; and 
while still at school he became also an 
evening student at University College, 
London, where he gained a first prize in 
Sanskrit. In 1864 he passed the open 
examination for the Indian civil service; 
and, continuing a member of University 
College for his probationary year, again 
secured a first prize in Sanskrit. He pro¬ 
ceeded to India in the autumn of 1866 and 
was almost the last member of tire Indian 
civil service to be posted for further study 
to Fort William College* Calcutta—a 
course which, in his case, proved to be 
abundantly justified. In eighteen months, 
in addition to the usual examination in 
Hindi, he passed the high proficiency tests 
both in Urdu and Sanskrit. Urdu he 
spoke and read throughout his career with 
fluency and case. He also acquired a 
knowledge of Persian, and learned Arabic 
sufficiently well to be able to consult the 
classical authorities of Mohammedan law 
in the original texts. The latter accom¬ 
plishment is exceptional for English and 
even for Indian judges, and combined 
with proficiency in Sanskrit law texts 
almost unique. 

On completing his training in 1807 Knox 
was posted to Meerut, and for nearly ten 
years carried out the ordinary duties of an 
executive officer. In 1877 lie joined the 
judicial department as judge of the small 
causes court at Allalmbad, a post which 
provides valuable insight ihto the details 
of the daily life of humble folk. After two 
years he began to hold posts as district 
and sessions judge, involving responsibili¬ 
ties which correspond roughly with those 
of a high court judge in England. In 1885 
he was chosen legal remembrancer to the 
local government of the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh, a post which com¬ 
bined the functions of principal law officer 
and draftsman, and carried with it a seat 
in the local legislature. In 1800 Knox was 
appointed a judge of the high court of judi¬ 
cature at Allalmbad; and, as at the time 
of his appointment there was no retir¬ 
ing limit for judges appointed to the high 
courts from the Indian civil service, lie 
continued on the bench for the next thirty 
years, acting as chief justice on no less 
than thirteen different occasions. He re¬ 
ceived a knighthood inlOOQ. Failing health 
compelled him to take long leave in Janu¬ 
ary 1921; and while still on leave lie died, 


20 July 1922, at Naini Tal, the official hill 
stat ion of the United Provinces. 

Long before his death, Knox had be¬ 
come an almost legendary figure. In fifty, 
six years’ service he had only taken one 
day’s furlough, and that through an acci¬ 
dent for which he was not responsible; he 
served for longer than any other civil 
servant since the time of John Company 
and was senior by over a quarter of a 
century to the next member of the service 
on the active list in the United Provinces, 
His patriarchal appearance and long white 
beard were in keeping with the fact that 
lie had a son and a grandson on the active 
list of the service in his own province. But 
lie was much more than n picturesque 
figure: his legal, no less than his linguistic, 
equipment for judicial office was out¬ 
standing; and his great experience was 
always ready to the need of the moment. 
Even more noteworthy was his industry: 
as a junior officer lie lmd edited a number 
of legal works, and during the greater part 
of his time in the high court he not only 
dealt with a volume of judicial work equal 
to if not larger than that of any of his 
colleagues, but also had the supervision 
and control of the subordinate judiciary 
and establishments in some forty d istricts. 
His complete independence of official 
translators contributed greatly to the dis¬ 
patch of business. I*Ie also took an active 
interest in the affairs of Allalmbad Uni¬ 
versity, serving the office of vice-chancellor 
on more than one occasion. His services 
were recognized by the honorary degree of 
LL.D. 

Knox was a devout churchman of the 
evangelical school. He gave generously 
both time and money to missionary, edu¬ 
cational, and other activities of the Church; 
and, if his rigid Sabbatarianism occasion¬ 
ally involved him in controversy, it in 
no way diminished the respect in which 
he was universally held. To the bar in 
general and specially to its Indian mem¬ 
bers he was endeared hy his unfailing 
courtesy and patience on the bench. 

Knox married in 1868 Katharine Aimc 
Louise, younger daughter of Major Wil¬ 
liam Loch, 1st Bombay Lancers. She 
survived him with five sons and two 
daughters. Four of his sons attained dis¬ 
tinction in the Indian services. 

[The Times , 22 July 1022; The Leader 
{Allalmbad), 10 January 1021; The Pioneer 
(Allalmbad), 21 July 1022; Indian Law Re¬ 
ports, Allahabad series, 1800-1921; official 
records; private information.] 

S. V. FitzGehald. 
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'LAMBOUHN'e, first Baron (1847- William Watson^ John Davidson, Francis 
1028 ), politician. [See Lockwood, Ame- Thompson, Ernest Dowson, and Richard 
Lius Mark Richard.] Le Gallicnnc. If the artist in John Lane 

had cause for pride in being the means of 
LANE, JOHN (1854^1925), publisher, giving good poetry to the world, the man- 
born 14 March 1854 at West Putford, of-business in him had no less reason to be 
Devon, was the only son of Lewis Lane, contented, because the poetry paid, 
yeoman, by his wile, Mary Grace, daugh- No publishing house ever took on a 
ter of John Jenn, miller and corn mcr- more personal and intimate character than 
chant, of Cory Mill, in the same parish, the Radley Head. It was, in fact, much 
lie went first to the national school at more like a club than a place of business; 
Hartlnnd, whither his family had removed and to a degree that no other firm could 
when he was three years old, and was rival, it became the centre of that extra¬ 
afterwards sent to a school at Chulmlcigh, ordinary ferment in art and letters which 
near South Molton. In 18(59 he wns ap- is associated with the ’nineties. Writers 
pointed to a junior clerkship in the Rail- and artists offering the strongest contrasts 
way Clearing House. He is described by in character and aim were found equally 
one of those who knew him in liis earliest patient of Lane’s yoke. This result Lane 
London days as shy, rustic in appearance, achieved largely by means of The Yellow 
niul speaking with a strong Devonshire 2Jo ok , an illustrated quarterly into which 
accent. These characteristics he ex- nil his flock—poets, essayists, dramatists, 
changed in time for a debonair exterior story-tellers, artists—poured their multi- 
tiiul a very urbane manner. furious, and often startling, contributions. 

During the eighteen years that Lane The literary contents of the new periodical 
was forced to spend in the Railway Clour- were under the control of Henry ITarland 
ing House, the idea of becoming a pub- [q.v.]; while for its artistic side Aubrey 
lishcr wns slowly taking shape in his mind. Beardsley [q.v.] was responsible. Among 
It was not, however, until 1887 that, hav- the most noted writers who contributed to 
ing chanced upon suitable premises in Vigo The Yellow Book were Max Beerbohm, 
Street, Piccadilly, lie began business in John Davidson, ‘Baron Corvo\ Ernest 
association with Elkin Mathews, an anti- Dowson, (Sir) Edmund Gossc [q.v.], Kcn- 
quarian bookseller from Exeter, Lane was ncth Grahame, Henry James, Richard Le 
a born antiquary, and his passion for col- Gallicnnc, Anatolc France, George Moore, 
lccting books, prints, china, glass, sum- George Snintsbury, Maurice Baring, (Sir) 
piers, fans, pewter, pictures—in short any William Watson, Netta Syrett, Ella 
and every historical relie that came to his D’Arcy, and Arthur Waugh. Its artists 
hand—won him a number of friends among included (Lord) Leighton, Joseph Pennell, 
persons of similar tastes. When, therefore, (Sir) William Rothenstein, R. Anning 
lie set up in business, first as n vendor of Bell, D. Y. Cameron, Walter Sickert, 
rare editions, and, soon afterwards, as a C. W. Furse, P. Wilson Steer, and, of 
publisher, he had a clientele ready to his course, Aubrey Beardsley. When, after 
hand. the fourth number, Beardsley gave up the 

Appropriately enough, the name of Sir post of art-editor. Lane himself took it 
Thomas IJodlcy, one of the most illustrious over. The Yclloiv Book lasted a little over 
of Devonians, was chosen as the tutelary three years, the first number appearing in 
genius of the business. In 1880 appeared April 1894 and the last in April 1807. 
the first book under the imprint of the The seven years’ partnership with Elkin 
‘Bodlcy Head’; this was Volumes in Folio Mathews came to an end in 1804 and, 
by Richard Le Gallicnne. From this mod- taking with him the sign of the Bodley 
cst beginning, in a tiny office, with an Head and most of the young poets and 
absurdly small capital, most of it bor- artists who had gathered around it, Lane 
rowed, sprang a publishing house which moved across Vigo Street to The Albany 
soon became well known. Almost at once, where, with undiminished ardour and suc- 
indeed, the new firm gained a high reputa- cess, he continued his search for new, dis- 
tion, not only for the quality of its publica- tinguished, and sometimes daring, writers 
tions, but also for the taste and elegance and artists. One of his achievements was 
with which they were produced. In no the collected edition of the works of Anatole 
long time the Bodley Head became a France in English. Another name indis- 
favouritc haunt of the Muses, *a nest of solubly associated with the firm is that of 
singing birds 1 . Among the poets whose William John Locke [q.v,], some thirty of 
work appeared under its imprint were whose novels appealed under its imprint. 
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As early as 189G Lane opened a branch 
of his business in the United States, the 
John Lane Company of New York, which 
endured with varying success until the 
spring of 1922 when, chiefly owing to the 
difaculties arising from the tariff on im¬ 
ported books, lie brought it to an end. 
Before that, in the spring of 1921, Lane 
hud converted his London business into a 
private limited liability company. 

If any thing exceeded Lane's antiquarian 
and artistic ardour, it was bis passionate 
love of his native county, Devon, and par¬ 
ticularly of Hartland, the home of his 
childhood. When, therefore, he suc¬ 
cumbed to an attack of pneumonia at 
his London house 2 February 1925, it 
was fitting that Ilartland should receive 
his remains, mid there, on the seaward 
side of the church of St. Nectan, his ashes 
repose. I 

Lane married in 1898 Annie, daughter 
of Julius Eichberg, director of the con¬ 
servatory of Music at Boston, U.S.A., and 
widow of Tyler Batoheller King, LL.D., 
of Boston. They had no children. Mrs. 
John Lane who, as a girl of sixteen, wrote 
the words of tlic American national hymn 
4 To Thee, 0 Country *, for music composed 
by her father, was the author of The 
Champagne Standard , According to Maria, 
and several other books published by the 
Boclley Head, to which she also acted as 
on unofficial literary adviser. 

[Holbrook Jackson, The Eighteen Nineties, 
1918; Osbcrt Burdctt, The Beardsley Period , 
1925; personal knowledge.] 

J. Lewis May. 

LANGLEY, JOHN NEWPORT (1852- 
.1925), physiologist, was born at Newbury 
2 November 1852, the second son of John 
Langley, a private schoolmaster there, by 
his wife, Mary, eldest daughter of Richard 
Groom. He wns educated first at home, 
and later at Exeter grammar school, where 
his uncle by marriage, the Rev. Henry 
Newport, was headmaster. In October I 
1871 he proceeded with a siznrship to St. I 
John’s College, Cambridge, where he was 
subsequently awarded a scholarship. lie 
was reading mathematics and history with 
a view to entering the Indian civil service 
when, late in his second year at Cambridge, 
he began, under the tuition of (Sir) Michael 
Foster [q.v.], praelector of physiology at 
Trinity College, a course in biology, At¬ 
tracted by that subject and by its teacher, 
Langley relinquished mathematics and 
history, and began to read for the natural 
sciences tripos, in which he gained a first 


class in 187(1. In the following year Foster 
appointed him a demonstrator in succes¬ 
sion to H, Newell Martin. In 1877 he was 
elected to an open fellowship at Trinity 
College. lie resided at Trinity until his 
marriage in 1902. 

At Foster’s suggestion, Langley began 
experimental research even before taking 
his degree. Foster had handed him a new 
drug, pilocarpine, to examine; its action 
as tested on tlic frog’s heart formed Lang¬ 
ley’s earliest subject of research. The work 
was published in the newly started ‘Papers 
from the Cambridge Physiological Labora¬ 
tory’ along with contributions by a group 
of young researchers, most of whom be¬ 
came well known, and with most of whom 
Langley formed enduring friendships. 
They included F. M. Balfour, Milnes 
Marshall, S. II. Yjncs, W. IT. Gaskcll, 
and James Ward. 

Tlic course of his work on pilocaTpino 
led Langley to the study of secretion, He 
passed from the frog’s heart to the mnm- 
malian salivary glands. It was charac¬ 
teristic of him to seek ti field where with 
skilled technique he could hope to deal 
quantitatively with fundamental factors. 
He found that the new drug exerted a 
.specific influence on the secretory process, 
He took tin's reaction as the point of de¬ 
parture for a study of secretion in general; 
lie followed, it with a precision which had 
never before been approached. He soon 
showed that the accepted view, bnsed on 
statements made by lludolf IJeidenhain, 
of Breslau, that gland-cells become more 
granular as secretion proceeds, is actually 
the reverse of what obtains. lie demon¬ 
strated that the secretory granules accu¬ 
mulate when the gland is not secreting, 
and when secretion ensues the granules 
arc discharged from the cell. Along with 
strictly quantitative secretory experi¬ 
ments he conducted careful microscopical 
examination of the gland-cells which were 
actually under experiment. He further 
checked liis microscopical observations of 
the ‘fixed’ and ‘stained’ gland-cells by 
observations on the living ceils themselves, 
sampled from the glands at various stages 
of experiment. Langley investigated also 
the nervous influence exerted on the gland- 
cells; he distinguished between the ‘loaded’ 
and the ‘exhausted’ states of the gland. 
ITc showed that the belief in the existence 
of specific ‘trophic* nerve-fibres for the 
salivary glands rested on evidence which 
could "be explained by vasculnr effects 
concurrently produced in the local blood- 
circulation. Besides the fundamental in- 
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formation his papers furnished* the form that in doing what he did lie was aecom- 
ntid style in which the papers themselves plishing a reform and setting a pattern in 
were east were generally recognized as the presentation of scientific work which 
setting an exceptionally high standard of soon proved a boon to every render 
effectiveness, clearness, and precision of wherever such literature was used. To- 
statement, with absolute freedom from, all day it is generally felt that the diffuse 
merely speculative argument. publications of Central Europe must 

Langley’s systematic exploration of the eventually follow the example which he 
Eecrctory process occupied the first fifteen set, and attain greater intelligibility and 
years of his career in research. In 188dlic lessened monetary charge to their sub- 
was appointed a lecturer at Trinity Col- scribcrs. 

lege, and the same year university lecturer As an investigator, the climax of Lang- 
in histology. He was thus confirmed, both ley’s achievement was perhaps his research 
in college and university, as assistant to (1300-ltfOG) into the sympathetic nervous 
Foster who, in 1883, had been appointed system. ‘William Henry Gaskcll [q.v.], 
professor of physiology. In 1900 Langley likewise working in Foster’s laboratory, 
became deputy to Foster, and in 1903 sue- had in the preceding deende shown that 
cccded him in the professorship. He wrote that system is wholly of spinal origin, and 
the notice of Foster for this Dictionary, with unexpectedly restricted spinal seg- 
As far back as 1878 Foster had founded mental connexions. Langley curried this 
the Journal of Physiology , in order to analytic inquiry further. Proceeding from 
supply a medium for publication of Eng- the discovery, made by himself and his 
lisli and American research in what was pupil, W. Lee Dickinson, in 1889, that 
already a rapidly growing study. This nicotine ‘paralyses’ the nerve-cells in 
Joimm/lind established its reputation, but sympathetic ganglia, he used that proce- 
it did not pay its way, It was saddled with dure as a method, and subjected the whole 
a very extensive free-list to professors and of the sjunpathetic ganglionic system to 
laboratories on the continent of Europe, exhaustive analysis, determining for each 
By 1894, it had become greatly einbnr- ganglion whence its paths come and 
passed by running expenses and by debt; whither they lead. Previously the belief 
it seemed doomed to extinction. Langley had been that sympathetic nerve-paths 
then came forward, and arranged to pay vary greatly, and differ greatly between 
off the very considerable debt and to re- themselves; thus that some have one and 
ccivc the unsold stock. Thenceforward some many nerve-cells intercalated nlong 
until his death he both owned and edited tlicir course. Lunglcy made clear that in 
the Journal , though Foster’s name was the sympathetic from its spinal to its distal 
retained upon the cover during Foster’s goal, wherever this latter be, whether in 
lifetime. This taking over of the Journal muscle, gland, or other peripheral tissue, 
by Langley proved a decisive event not one ncrvc-cell and one only is interposed 
only for the Journal itself but indeed for in each and every path. Each ganglion 
British physiology. Langley saw to it forms the one and only relay station for 
tlmt every paper issued in his Journal the fibres interrupted there. Langley 
made not only a solid contribution to showed further that the sympathetic 
knowledge, but maintained the standard ganglia belong entirely to efferent paths, 
of form and style desired, saying what It became clear, therefore, tlmt the pain 
it had to say with succinctness, perfect so common and formidable an accompani- 
lucidity, and a minimum of speculative ment of visceral disease, is not due to the 
discussion. He would, where he judged ganglia, predominantly visceral though 
fit, almost entirely recast a paper, even of they are. It had been thought that the 
a distinguished contributor. He shrunk true reflex actions could be obtained from 
from no labour or difficulty in that sympathetic ganglia, but Langley showed, 
respect, His strictness annoyed many that spread of conduction along merely 
of his collaborators; some it alienated branched nerve-fibres (axon-reflexes) would 
altogether. Many, however, came ulti- explain the seemingly reflex phenomena, 
inatcly to recognize his assistance with Indeed, the functional anatomy of a por- 
gratitude. He declined unalterably any tion of the nervous system, knowledge of 
published acknowledgement of the un- which had previously been a sheer con¬ 
sol fish labour which lie thus put upon fusion of obscurities and mistakes, he 
himself. In the course of time not only left perhaps the most clearly elucidated in 
the English-speaking world but the inter- the body, so simple indeed that the 
national scientific world came to recognize smallest text-book, after he had made his 
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investigation, provided the student with junior staff did, however, perhaps grow 
a key diagram of its arrangement. This less constant. At the beginning of Novcrn- 
work will always remain a landmark in her 1025 he was apparently in his usual 
thehistory of physiology. Of it Langley fur- health, when lie was suddenly attacked by 
nislied an excellent summary in 1001 for pneumonia, which in a few days proved 
(Sir) E. A. Sharpey-S chafer’s Advanced fatal. He died at his home at Cambridge 
Text-book of Physiology , vol. ii. 5 November. 

In 1007 Langley turned to another field, Langley married in 1002 Vera Kathleen 
there again using the selective notion of (died 1032), daughter of Frederick G. 
dnigs as a means of analysis. He noticed Forsythe-Grant, of Eeclesgreig, Kincar- 
th&t adrenaline stimulates the cells of the dineshire, and lind one daughter. From 
sympathetic after degeneration of the his marriage onward he lived nt Hedgerley 
spinal fibre which conveys to them their Lodge, a house just outside Cambridge in 
normal stimulation. He found that the the direction of Madingley. All his life he 
same holds good for nicotine. Nicotine had a keen interest in outdoor games, 
causes also a local contraction of muscle With years he passed from rowing to lawn- 
which lias its seat at the point of nerve- tennis, from lawn-tennis to gardening. He 
entry into the muscle-fibre ; this local con- had been a first-rate skater. Physically, 
traction is prevented by curari. Langley he was of middle stature, and his steel- 
inferred from observations of this kind blue eyes, habitually rather widely opened, 
that the mechanism of excitation of one lent an arresting trait to liis regular¬ 
cell by another consists in a locally de- featured face otherwise chiefly remarkable 
vcloped ‘receptive’ substance which sensi- for its firmness. He showed considerable 
tizes the cell for the stimulus which it re- power as a hypnotist, when, for a time, 
ceives from the cell to which it reacts. The the subject of mesmerism had engaged his 
cells of different tissues he supposed to attention. 

have different and specific ‘receptive’ Langley was elected a fellow of the 
substances. Royal Society in 1883, was vice-president 

This work was interrupted by the out- in 1004^-1005, delivered the Crooninn lec- 
break of the European Warm 1014. Earlier ture in 1900, and received the royal medal 
in that year, owing to the generosity of the of the Society in 1892. I-Ie was president 
Drapers’ Company, a fine new physio- of the Neurological Society of Great Brit- 
logical laboratory had been completed ain in 1893 , and of the physiological section 
from designs by Sir Thomas Graham Jack- of the British Association in 1899. He was 
son [q.v.] in consultation with Langley, awarded tile Baly medal of the Royal Col- 
The War at once depleted it of staff and lege of Physicians in 1903, and the Andreas 
students. Langley therefore directed the Rctzius medal of the Swedish Society of 
energies of its remaining workers into Physicians in 10-12. Among the other 
channels of direct value for medical nppli- honours which he received were honorary 
cation in time of war. He was himself degrees from several British and foreign 
sixty-two years of age, but he performed universities. 

service of national importance by col- During Langley’s tenure of the chair of 
labornting with foreign visitors to his physiology nt Cambridge his school was 
laboratory, mainly Japanese, in investiga- remarkably productive of physiologists of 
tions especially connected with the trophic distinction* several of whose names already 
changes ensuing in muscle and nerve from find place in this Dictionary. Ilis own 
traumatic injury and during recovery from direct infi uencc as a tenclier was, however, 
such injury. largely confined to those whom he met in 

When the War was over Langley quick- the research rooms; in the lecture room 
ly returned to his former routine of re- he was less effective. His accuracy in 
search and teaching. His reputation had experimental observation, his scrupulous 
for many years past attracted to Cam- fidelity of statement, and the untiring 
bridge young men who wished to work at pains which he took to obtain objective 
physiology, and his school now grew larger data were a byword not only in his own 
than over, The results of his later research laboratory, but wherever physiology was 
were collected in his Autonomic Nervous studied. lie was a member of the inter- 
Syslevii Part I (1921); no further Part national committee of the International 
appeared. As for himself, the progress of Congresses of Physiology from 1904 until 
years seemed to affect but little his well- the outbreak of the War. His name is 
knit frame and brisk, athletic step. His ensured a Justing place in the annals of 
personal touch with hia students and experimental biology ; the Journal to 
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wliosc development, character, and prac¬ 
tical success he gave so much time and 
care, bears the lasting impress of his 
public-spirited devotion and of his fearless 
service in the cause of an ideal. 

[The Times , 0 November 1025 ; Proceedings 
0 f the Royal Society, vol. ci, B, 1020 (por¬ 
trait) ; personal knowledge.] 

C. S. S ins it ring to n • 

LANKESTER, Sin EDWIN RAY 
( 1847 - 1020 ), zoologist, was born at 22 Old 
Burlington Street, London, 15 May 1847, 
the eldest son of Dr. Edwin Lankester 
[q, Vl ] by liis wife, Phcbe, eldest daughter 
of Samuel Pope, of Highbury (formerly a 
mill-owner in Manchester), and sister of 
Samuel Pope [q.v.], barrister. His lather, 
a physician and coroner for Central Middle¬ 
sex, was a scientist of distinction, particu¬ 
larly interested in microscopy, and one of 
the founders and editors of the Quarterly 
Journal of Microscopical Science ; his 
mother was an accomplished writer on 
wild flowers. Lnnkcstcr's boyhood was 
spent at home, where he met Darwin, 
Huxley, and other eminent men of the 
day. Educated Eit St. Paul’s School, he 
obtained a scholarship ut Downing Col¬ 
lege, Cambridge, at the age of seventeen; 
but migrated in his second year to Oxford, 
where Professor George Rollcston [q.v.] 
was giving courses of lectures and practical 
work in zoology in the newly built Univer¬ 
sity Museum. Having entered Christ 
Church as a junior student (1800) Lankes- 
tcr gained a first class in the honour school 
of natural science (1868), the Iiurdett 
Coutts scholarship in geology (1800), and 
the Radcliffe travelling fellowship (1870). 
He then visited Vienna and Leipzig, and 
studied marine zoology in Naples (1871- 
1672). There he met Anton Dohrn, the 
founder of the Stazionc Zoological, in which 
famous laboratory he and Francis Mait¬ 
land Balfour [q.v,] were among the first 
students to work. Returning to Oxford in 
1872 Lankester became a fellow and tutor 
at Exeter College. In 1874 he was ap¬ 
pointed to the Jodrell chair of zoology at 
University College, London, and in 1875 
lie was elected F jt.S. In 1882 he accepted 
the regius professors]lip of natural history 
at Edinburgh University; but, finding the 
conditions of the appointment to be other 
than he supposed, he resigned in a fort¬ 
night and returned to University College. 
There he remained until 1801, when lie 
succeeded his friend Henry N oil; id go 
Moseley [q.v.] in the Lin acre chair of 
comparative anatomy at Oxford, to which 
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a fellowship at Merton College was at¬ 
tached. 

At Oxford Lankester took great in terest 
in the reorganization of the zoological 
exhibits in the University Museum, and 
he made good use of his experience when, 
in 1808, he was appointed director of the 
natural history departments and keeper 
of zoology in the British Museum, South 
Kensington. In the same year lie was 
appointed Fullerian professor of physio¬ 
logy and comparative anatomy in the 
Royal Institution—a post which he held 
until 1900. On his retirement from his 
posts at the British Museum at the age of 
sixty he was created K.C.B. (1907). He 
was awarded the royal medal of the Royal 
Society in 1885, the Copley medal in 1913, 
and the Darwin-Wallace medal of the 
Linncan Society in 1908, and he received 
numerous honours from other societies at 
home and abroad. He was vice-president 
of the Royal Society in 1882 and 189G, and 
in 1006 presided over the meeting of the 
British Association at York, He was 
elected an honorary fellow of Exeter 
College in 1880 and an honorary student 
of Christ Church in 1912, 

Endowed with a powerful intellect and 
a commanding presence, Lankester soon 
became recognized as the leading British 
authority in zoology. lie had a great love 
for the wonders and beauties of nature, a 
knowledge ranging over the whole field of 
biology, an insatiable scientific curiosity 
which lasted to the very end of his lifer 
A keen observer, a skilful manipulator, he 
was also a great teacher and master of 
exposition, who could rouse the interest 
and stir the imagination of his hearers. 
Pupils and colleagues owed much to his 
help and advice in research. He was a 
quick worker ond prolific writer. Some 
two hundred scientific papers stand to his 
credit—most of them short, written with¬ 
out waste of words, and often admirably 
illustrated by his own hand. He was no 
specialist; his researches extended over 
almost every group of tile animal king¬ 
dom ; but it was as a morphologist that 
lie gained most distinction. Ills first pub¬ 
lication was a letter on Fteruspis (The 
Geologist, 18(52), one of the remarkable 
group of early fossil fishes on which he 
later wrote u classical monograph (Pro- 
ceedings of the Palaeontological Society, 
1808-1870). He was no more than a 
schoolboy when he began writing on the 
earthworm (1863), and later he made im¬ 
portant contributions to the knowledge of 
other Oligochneta, the Mollusca and the 
1 si 
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Arthropoda. These and other studies 
helped much towards the understanding 
of the general morphology and phylo¬ 
genetic relationships of the Invcrtcbrata, 
More particularly did they explain the 
nature of tlie body cavities in animals, and 
the distinction between the coelom in 
worms and vertebrates and the enlarged 
blood-space, or hacmocaclc, in Molluscn 
and Arthropoda; also the unique struc¬ 
ture of the heart, and the segmental 
nature of the head and brain in arthropods. 

Lftnkester’s famous memoir on ‘Liinulus 
an Arachnid’ (Quarterly Journal of Micro¬ 
scopical Science, new series, vol, xxi, 1881) 
not only proved that remarkable animal, 
the king crab, to be closely allied to the 
scorpion, but permanently removed it 
from the class Crustacea in which it had 
previously been placed. His pioneer re¬ 
searches on the embryology of the Mol- 
lusca led to the publication of two impor¬ 
tant essays, The Primitive Cell-layers of 
Die Embryo (1873) and Notes on the Embryo¬ 
logy and Classification of the Animal King¬ 
dom (1877), which have had a lasting in¬ 
fluence on the science of embryology. It 
was in these essays that he introduced 
many new terms, such ns ‘invagination’, 
‘ncpliridium’, ‘blastopore’, ‘stomodaeum’, 
‘proctodacum’, which have since been 
universally adopted. 

The Protozoa had a great fascination 
for one so devoted to the microscope. 
Lankester was among the first, in 1871, 
to describe protozoan parasites in the 
blood of vertebrates. These early re¬ 
searches, and C. L. Lavcran’s later dis¬ 
covery of the malarial parasite in man, 
led to a great advance in the knowledge 
of the cause and prevention of disease. 
Both at home and abroad Lankester did 
much to encourage the study of this im¬ 
portant branch of parasitology, He also 
worked on various interesting bacteria, 
and put forth n theory of ‘ pleornorphism 
maintaining that various cocci, bacilli, and 
vibrios, may be but form-phases of the 
same protean species found under different 
conditions. Another line of microscopical 
research dealt with the corpuscles or cells 
which Hoot in the blood and other fluids 
of animals, and with the respiratory and 
other pigments of invertebrates. 

Of Lankester’s later works on verte¬ 
brates may be mentioned papers on Lcpi- 
dosiren, Okapia, the heart of various fishes, 
and more particularly on Amphioxus ; 
while of a more general character were his 
essays On Comparative Longevity in Man 
and the Lower Animals (1870), On Ike use 


of the term Homology (1870), Degeneration: 
a chapter in Darwinism (published 1880, 
reprinted in The Advancement of Science] 
1890), and a letter on Lamarckism (Na¬ 
ture, 1894); nil these were contributions of 
value, remarkable for common sense and 
sound judgement. Scientific imagination 
and penetrating insight distinguished all 
his work: for speculation remote from 
facts he had no liking. 

So early as 1865 Lankester wrote on the 
brain of the monkey, semnopitheous, and 
later (1899) on The Significance of the in¬ 
creased size of the Cerebrum in Recent as 
compared with Extinct Animals (Jubilee 
volume of the Society de Biologic, Paris), 
pointing out the importance of inherited 
educability as opposed to acquired re¬ 
sponses in the evolution of man, a theme 
which lie developed further in the Romanes 
lecture which he delivered in Oxford in 
1905. In his later years he became keenly 
interested in pre-history and the flint 
implements of the Pliocene age. It was 
greatly due to his influence that the 
rough ‘rostro-carinatc’ implements were 
accepted as artifacts by many archaeolo¬ 
gists. To the ninth edition of the Encyclo¬ 
paedia Britannica he contributed masterly 
articles on Protozoa, Hydrozoa, Molhisca, 
Polyzoa, and Vertebrata; in the tenth 
edition lie wrote on Arachnida and Arthro- 
poda, and in the eleventh the article on 
zoology. He was the author of interest¬ 
ing introductions to parts I and II of A 
Treatise on Zoology (1006-1000), of which 
lie was general editor, while among his 
more popular writings may be mentioned 
; Extinct Animals (1905), The Kingdom of 
Man (1907), Science from an Easy Chair 
(1010), and Great and Small Things (1923). 

From I860 to 1878 Lankester was joint- 
editor with his father of tlie Quarterly 
Journal of Microscopical Science. Under 
his sole editorship from 1878 to 1020 it 
became tlie leading British journal of zoo¬ 
logy and acquired a world-wide reputa¬ 
tion. 

Among the great services rendered by 
Lankester to zoological science must be 
mentioned the founding of the Marine 
Biological Association in 1884. It was 
greatly owing to him that tlie necessary 
funds were raised for erecting its labora¬ 
tory at Plymouth, and that the under¬ 
taking became an institution of national 
importance to which the government con¬ 
tributed its support. For long, as its presi¬ 
dent, Lankester took an active interest in 
the welfare of the Association, and helped 
to raise its laboratory to the position which 
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it now holds us a centre of zoological re- settlers drawn largely from Dumfries and 
search. Galloway. The pastor was a man of intel- 

Lnnkcster received the honorary degree Jectual gifts and an eloquent preacher, 
of D.Sc. from the universities of Oxford But he was the victim of a brooding melan- 
mid Leeds, arid the honorary LL.D. degree choly which increased ns the years ad- 
from the university of St. Andrews, He vanced, and the memory of this affliction 
died in London 15 August 1929. There is sometimes depressed his youngest son and 
a portrait of him by Sir William Orpcn ut made him fear a similar fate. Bonar Law’s 
Messrs. Knoedler’s, 15 Old Bond Street, mother died when he was two years old, and 
London. A cartoon of him by ‘Spy’ ap- in his twelfth year he was brought by an 
peared in Vanity Fair 12 January 1905. aunt from Canada to Scotland. He now 
He was unmarried. found himself in affluent surroundings, but 

Lankcster was a man of strong feelings the lessons of his simple home, where the 
which he did not hesitate to express. Any tasks of the kitchen and the farm were 
fonn of sham, fraud, or injustice roused shared by all, were not lost upon him, 
his anger. As an instance may be given After a short period at Gilbertfield School, 
liis ruthless exposure of the fashionable Hamilton, he was sent to Glasgow high 
medium Slade in 1876. Though generally school, where James Bryce and Henry 
in the right, his impetuous temperament Campbell-Bannerman had been educated 
sometimes led him into regrettable quar- a few years earlier. He had a quick and 
rels and difficulties. He had many in- energetic mind, but neither there nor at 
tercsts, artistic and literary as well as lectures which he attended later at the imi- 
scientific, and could talk well on almost versity, did he show unusual promise. He 
any subject. His tall and massive frame, was an omnivorous reader, and delighted 
his mobile expressive face, his deep boom- in recalling the fact that before he was 
mg voice made up a vivid and impressive twenty-one he had read Gibbon’s Beeline 
personality. Eager, direct, humorous and and Fall of the Roman Empire three times, 
sympathetic in conversation, sociable in But undoubtedly the author who gripped 
habit, steadfast in friendship, he possessed him at this period was Thomas Carlyle, 
a personal charm which endeared him to from whose pages he later drew the literary 
a wide circle of friends at home and quotations with which lie occasionally 
abroad. graced his political speeches: his favourite 

[The Times, 10 August 1020; Proceedings of <l'*otntiona were figures from blue books, 
the Royal Society, vol. evi, U, 1060 (portrait); Bonar Laws relatives, William, Rich- 
Ralure, 24 August 1020; Journal of the Marine ard, and Charles Kids ton, were partners 
Biological Association, vol. xvi, 1930; Journal in a Glasgow firm of merchant bankers, 
of the Royal Microscopical Society, vol. xxxix, Their business had been mainly concerned 
1020; quarterly Journal of Microscopical with financing trade in iron and steel, but 
Science, vol. Ixxiv, 1031.] E. S. Goodiiicij. ^hjg time they were in the autumn of 

their commercial careers, nursing their 
LANSDOWNE, firth Marquess or investments rather than actively trading 
(1845-1927), [See Petty-FitzMaurice, with them. From these conservative 
Henry Charles Keitii.] cousins he imbibed his earliest political 

impressions, including dislike of Mr. Glad- 
LAW, ANDREW BONAR (1S58-1928), stone and admiration of Mr. Disraeli. At 
statesman, born 10 September 1858 at tile age of sixteen he entered the family 
Kingston, near Richibucto, New Bruns- business and had leisure and means to 
wick, Canada, was the first man of colonial visit France, Germany, and Italy, to learn 
birth to become prime minister of Great to read French and German, and to speak 
Britain. His father, the Rev. James Law, French. His speech in French, as in 
a Presbyterian minister, was an Ulster- English, betrayed his ancestry and up- 
man who came of farming stock from the bringing. In 1885, at the age of twenty- 
neighbourhood of Portrusli. His mother, eight, lie joined the Glasgow firm of 
a native of Halifax, Nova Scotia, was William Jacks & Co., iron-merchants, as a 
Elizabeth, daughter of William Kidston, junior partner. The business of the Kid- 
a Glasgow iron-merchant. They had four stons was merged in the Clydesdale Bank, 
sons, of whom Bonar was the youngest, of which, latCT, Bonar Law became a 
and one daughter, The manse was a lonely director. Other directorships and the 
wooden farm-house, four or five miles chairmanship of the Glasgow Iron Trade 
above the mouth of the Richibucto river. Association followed. He lived with the 
The Sunday congregation consisted of Kidstons at Helensburgh ond there met 
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Annie Pitcairn, daughter of Harrington 
Rob ley, of Glasgow, whom he married in 
1391, and by whom lie had four sons and 
two daughters. He continued after his 
marriage to travel daily between Helens¬ 
burgh and Glasgow. 

When about twenty years of age Bonar 
Law had joined the Glasgow Parliamen¬ 
tary Debating Association, the procedure 
of which was closely modelled on that of 
the House of Commons. As member for 
‘North Staffordshire’ of this local ‘par¬ 
liament’ for many years, he rehearsed his 
later triumphs as a debater and made him¬ 
self thoroughly familiar with parliamen¬ 
tary procedure. It is probable that during 
these debates was born the ambition to 
exchange the local for the national forum, 
and the way was made possible not only 
by such means as he acquired in business, 
but also by the receipt of two legacies of 
£30,000 each, from Miss Catherine Kid- 
ston and Mrs* Janet Kidston, the childless 
widow of Charles Kidston. The abilities 
which he displayed at the Debating Asso¬ 
ciation impressed officials of the Conserva¬ 
tive and Liberal Unionist Associations, 
and in 1898 he was adopted as their candi¬ 
date for the Blackfriars and Hutchcson- 
town division o-f Glasgow. It was and had 
long been a radical scat, but in the general 
election of 1900 the liberal candidate de¬ 
serted his party on the question of Home 
Rule. The Irish voters preferred to sup¬ 
port the unionist, and with their help 
Bonar Law was returned by a majority of 
1,000 and entered parliament at the age of 
forty-two. 

In February 1001, in a debate on the 
Address, Bonar Law delivered his maiden 
speech—a defence of Joseph Chamberlain 
and Cecil Rhodes, who had been attacked 
on the previous day by Mr. Lloyd George. 
It was ignored by the press, which was 
more interested in the maiden speech made 
during the same sitting by Mr. Winston 
Churchill. The speech which singled out 
Bonar Law for special notice by the 
government was made on 22 April 1902 
in favour of the corn duty proposed by 
the chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach). This speech was 
widely praised, and led to Bonar Law’s 
appointment us parliamentary secretary 
to the Board of Trade, after a parliamen¬ 
tary apprenticeship of barely eighteen 
months. He soon distinguished himself 
in a twenty-minutes’ speech on the Sugar 
Bounty Convention, the colonial secretary 
(Mr. Chamberlain) describing it as ‘one of 
the most admirable short speeohes he had 


ever listened to in the House of Commons’. 
These early speeches were closely reasoned 
and delivered without notes, but they were 
marred by a too rapid delivery. Their 
strength lay in the speaker’s familiarity 
with the intricacies of imperial and foreign 
trade, and it was these matters which were 
to become in the immediate future the 
warp and woof of party warfare. In May 
1908 Chamberlain launched his scheme of 
colonial preference and tariff reform, No¬ 
thing could have better suited the retired 
Glasgow iron-merchant, and he advanced 
steadily to the front rank of the exponents 
of the new policy. On 10 September 1003 
Chamberlain resigned from Mr. Balfour’s 
administration in order to he free to carry 
on his campaign in the country. This and 
the simultaneous resignation of free-trade 
ministers weakened the government, and 
in the general election of January 1906 it 
suffered overwhelming defeat. The conser¬ 
vative party was reduced to 157 members, 
who were divided into Balfourites, Cham¬ 
berlain ites, and unionist * free-foodors’. At 
Blackfriars (Glasgow) Bonar Law was de¬ 
feated by Mr. G. N. Barnes, a labour 
candidate, but on 15 May 1906 he was 
returned for Dulwich at a by-election. In 
the summer of 1906 Chamberlain’s health 
broke down. Balfour’s attitude to tariff 
reform, however clear to himself, was in¬ 
comprehensible to the multitude. Bonar 
Law, on the other hand, was sure of him¬ 
self and his utterances bore no trace of 
philosophic doubt. He was a merchant. 
He and Mr, Austen Chamberlain were now 
recognized as the most effective advocates 
of fiscal change in the unionist party. 
Bonar Law delivered innumerable speeches 
on the one subject, buttressed by an army 
of statistics which impressed those less 
skilful in their use. 

The mantle of Joseph Chamberlain, now 
aged seventy, passed quietly to Bonar 
Law. Their careers were similar. Both 
were metal merchants, who entered par¬ 
liament in middle age after succeeding in 
business; both found office at the Board 
of Trade; both were lighting men and 
effective speakers in and outside the House 
of Commons ; both were nrclcnt advocates 
of imperial preference. In origin and out¬ 
look they were both middle class. Neither 
belonged to the Church of England. 

On 29 April 1909 Mr. Lloyd George, na 
chancellor of the Exchequer, made his first 
budget statement. Bonar Law denounced 
it as socialism ‘pure and unadulterated 1 . 
Nor was he enamoured of the chancellor’s 
schemes for health and unemployment in- 
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simuice. ‘It was the success of tariff re¬ 
form,’ he argued, ‘which had made the 
German insurance system possible.’ Also 
he would have made the scheme for old age 
pensions contributory. The struggle over 
the budget had been preceded by a de¬ 
mand on the part of the conservatives for 
the construction of battleships of the 
Dreadnought class in reply to the German 
naval programme. Throughout this and 
the following year party feeling ran high. 
Joseph Chamberlain, from his retirement, 
declared that the fate of the budget in¬ 
volved the fate of tariff reform, and 
called upon the House of Lords to reject 
the measure. The Lords did so, and on 
1 December Mr. Asquith moved that the 
action of the House of Lords was a 
usurpation of the rights of the Commons. 

At the general election which followed, 
in January 191.0, Bon at Law was again 
returned for Dulwich, but at that of 
December 1010, at the bidding of his party, 
he gave up a safe seat and essayed to 
win North-West Manchester. This fight 
aroused intense interest, as the seat had 
been wrested from Mr. Winston Churchill 
in 1008 by Mr. William Joynson-Hicks 
(afterwards Viscount Brentford), and had 
been lost again to the liberals in January 
1910. Bonar Law failed to capture it, but 
he reduced the liberal majority from 783 
to 445. In March 1911, however, he was 
returned for the Bootle division of Lanca¬ 
shire at a by-election. Throughout these 
contests his main themes were: f naval 
supremacy and not merely naval superior¬ 
ity over Germany’; ‘the defence of the 
loyal minority in Ireland against the im¬ 
position of a tyranny’; and tariff reform 
as ‘the greatest of all social reforms’. ‘We 
propose two things: to raise part of our 
revenue by the imposition of a duty on 
foreign manufactured goods that compete 
with those made in this country, and we 
propose also so to readjust our taxation 
as to obtain the largest possible amount 
of preference for the work of our own 
people in the overseas markets of the 
Empire 1 (Manchester, December 1010). 

Disaffection in the conservative party 
over the questions of tariff reform and the 
Parliament Bill hud undermined Mr. Bal¬ 
four’s prestige as leader. Bonar Law sup¬ 
ported Lord Lansdownc and Mr. Balfour 
in their decision to accept tlic Parliament 
Bill rather than proceed to extreme courses 
with Lord Halsbury and the ‘diehavdsh 
On 8 November 1911 Balfour resigned, 
and on 18 November Bonar Law was 
elected leader in the Commons. The party 


was pretty evenly divided between sup¬ 
porters of Mr. Walter (afterwards Vis¬ 
count) Long [q.v.] and (Sir) Austen 
Chamberlain. These two respectively pro¬ 
posed and seconded, ns a compromise, the 
election of a man much their junior in par¬ 
liamentary experience and public recog¬ 
nition, who held never held Cabinet office. 
‘Tile fools have stumbled on their best 
man by accident’ was Mr. Lloyd George’s 
comment at the time. 

When his wife died in 1909 Bonar Law 
was desolate; old associations were ended 
and never renewed. Into the void came 
Mr. William Maxwell Aitken, a young 
Canadian man of business, full of energy 
and eonfideuce. A strong and lasting 
friendship sprang up between the two 
men. In Lord Beavcrbrook, ns Aitkcn 
became in 1910, Bonar Law found the 
kind of assistance which is given to a 
minister by a flrst-rate parliamentary 
secretary in whose judgement the minister 
lias confidence and who can be used as a 
sounding-board for ventilation of idca9 
and criticism of persons, and for the ex¬ 
pansion of the minister’s influence. 

On 23 November 1911 the new leader of 
the opposition addressed a conference of 
the National Union of Conservatives at 
Leeds, where he denounced Home Rule, 
the disestablishment of the Welsh Church, 
and free trade with a stinging directness 
which contrasted sharply with Balfourian 
subtleties. * The waters of Marah were not 
more bitter than his speeches’ wrote a 
contemporary. This bitterness found its 
most tart expression in his handling of the 
Irish question which, with tariff reform, 
almost monopolized the attention of poli¬ 
ticians in the years preceding the European 
Wnr. With Sir Edward Carson he shared 
the leadership of the section which re¬ 
peatedly postponed and paralysed a suc¬ 
cession of Home Rule Bills, carrying their 
opposition to the brink of civil wnr. At 
vast demonstrations in 1912 at Belfast 
(Easter) and at Blenheim (27 July) and in 
the House of Commons itself Bonar Law 
imported into his speeches a deliberate 
note of defiance of authority. To the 
organizers of the Orange celebrations (12 
July 1913) lie sent a message declaring 
that ‘whatever steps they might feel com¬ 
pelled to take, whether they were constitu¬ 
tional, or whether in the long run they 
were unconstitutional, they had the whole 
of the Unionist Party under his leadership 
behind them’. At Wall send (29 October) 
he indicated the various courses which 
were open to the government. Either it 
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must go on as it was doing and provoke to legislation had not been reached. Ten 
unionists to resist—that was madness; or clays later the Military Service (No. 2) 
it could consult the electorate, whose de- Act, 1918, extended conscription to Ivc- 
cisions ■would be accepted by the unionist land, and in announcing that the govern- 
party as a whole; or thirdly, it could try meat intended to enforce it, Bonar Law 
to arrange a settlement which would at announced also the introduction of a fur- 
least avert civil war. When parliament ther Home Rule Bill* This was never pro- 
met in February 1914, the prime minister, duced owing to the discovery in May of a 
Mr. Asquith, struck a conciliatory note widespread mutinous intrigue in Ireland 
and promised to introduce a proposal and the arrest of Arthur Grillith [q.v.] and 
which would ‘consult ... the susccptibili- Mr. Eamon de Valera. Conscription re¬ 
ties of all concerned’. This proved to be mained a dead letter. On the eve of the 
county option with a time limit of six general election of December 1918, Mr. 
years. In an Amending Bill to the Home Lloyd George and Bonar Law issued a 
Rule Bill which the Commons had passed joint letter which declared: ‘Two paths 
(25 May) the Lords substituted the per- are closed: the one leading to a complete 
znanent exclusion of the whole province of severance of Ireland from the British Ern- 
Ulstcr for the proposed county option with pirc, and the other to the forcible sub- 
atime limit (Q July). But instead of intro- mission of the six counties of Ulster to a 
ducing the Amending Bill in the altered Home Rule Parliament against their will.’ 
form in which it had left the Upper House, The policy of alternating repression with 
Asquith announced the meeting of a con- conciliation continued. At the end of 1919 
fercnce at Buckingham Palace to discuss the government introduced the last Home 
the Irish situation. Lord Lnnsdowne and Rule Bill, providing a parliament for 
Bonar Law represented the unionist party. Northern Ireland (the six counties), a par- 
Thc conference failed to reach agreement linment for the rest of Ireland, and a 
on the portion of Ulster which should be federal council for all Ireland. Bonar Law 
excluded from the jurisdiction of the supported the Bill in a speech in which he 
Dublin parliament. On 30 July the prime condemned Dominion Home Rule as tan- 
ininister, prompted by Bonar Law and tamount to giving the right to set up an 
Carson, said that the Amending Bill would Irish republic. On 17 March 1921, his 
be indefinitely postponed in order that the health undermined, Bonar Law resigned 
country might present a united front to the leadership of the House of Commons 
the threatened outbreak of war in Europe, and of the unionist party after filling the 
The rest of the Irish story may be out- one post for over four years and the other 
lined here before Bonar Law’s services for nearly ten. He was thus not a member 
during the War arc described. On 18 of the Coalition ministry which concluded 
September the Home Rule Bill received the Irish Treaty (G December 1921). But 
the royal assent, and a Suspensory Bill he was frequently consulted by the govern- 
simultaneously provided that it should ment and by Sir James Craig (afterwards 
remain in abeyance until after the end of Lord Crnigavon), who spoke for Ulster, 
the War. Bonar Law denounced thin as a and he emerged unexpectedly from his 
breach of faith, left the House with his temporary retirement in order to reconi- 
followers in protest, and crossed to Belfast mend the treaty to the House of Commons, 
in order to renew and even to extend the Had lie opposed the negotiations there 
pledges of the unionist party to Ulster would have been no treaty. 

(28 September). Abortive negotiations On the outbreak of the European War 
for a settlement proceeded intermittently Bonar Law tendered the liberal prime 
throughout 1015 and 1010, and in 1917 minister (Mr. Asquith) the support of the 
(16 May), when Bonar Law was chancellor unionist party in resisting German aggres- 
of the Exchequer,Mr.Lloyd George offeree] sion (2 August 1014). During the opening 
Ireland the alternative of a bill for the months of the War this support was loyally 
immediate application of the Home Rule given, but with growing impatience on the 
Act to Ireland, excluding the six counties part of the opposition. Traces of the con- 
of North-East Ulster, or the summoning of flict over Ireland still remained and made 
a convention of Irishmen of all shades co-operation difficult. Finally, on the 
of opinion for the purpose of drafting a resignation of Lord Fisher from the Ad- 
constitution, The latter was accepted, but mirnlty, Bonar Law informed the prime 
its report (8 April 1918) showed that the minister (17 May 1915) that a change in 
‘substantial agreement’ laid down by the the composition of the government had 
prime minister as the condition precedent become inevitable. Two days later the 
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formation of the first Coalition ministry the same active part in it as the other four 
was announced, and the leader of the members. At the Treasury and in the 
unionist party found himself relegated to House Bonar Law quickly revealed abili- 
tlic insignificant position of secretary lor ties which had been fatally underestimated 
the Colonics, on appointment which not by Asquith. He reversed the prevailing 
only reflected Bonar Law’s sci f-abnegation policy of high money rates and short-term 
but also Asquith’s preference for BaUiol indebtedness and issued a scries of War 
men to business men as close collcngues. Loans, on a lower interest basis for long 
In the autumn of 1915 Bonar Law led the terms, which rank among the greatest 
group in the Cabinet which pressed for the achievements in the history of British 
evacuation of the Dardanelles, carrying finance. In October 1017 he launched a 
his own opposition to the verge of rcsigna- campaign for national war bonds to an 
tion, at which point Asquith surrendered, unlimited amount on terms which in- 
In January 101G he took chaTgc of the geniously combined the advantages of 
Compulsory Military Service Bill, Here- short- and long-dated securities. Ibis was 
sisted its application to Ireland as, on remarkably successful and provided the 
balance, unprofitable, and skilfully sur- state with a continuous flow of money 
mounted amendments dealing with con- until the end of the War. 
scicntious objection. The third reading The fifth war budget was introduced by 
was carried by 383 votes to 36. In June Bonar Law on 2 May 1017. He recounted 
1010 he attended an economic conference with pride the great success of the war loan 
in Paris and agreed to the policy of joint which lie had floated in a memorable ap- 
economic action by the Allies during the peal at the Guildhall on 11 January. By 
War and permanent defensive collabora- 31 March the total yield, including eon- 
tion thereafter. It was not until April versions, amounted to £2,007 millions. In 
1017 that lie had the satisfaction of an- fixing the low terms of this loan he had 
nouncing that the Imperial War Cabinet defied the advice of the City and of his 
lmd accepted the principle of imperial own officials, and the public response 
preference for the British Empire. amply supported his judgement. He now 

As caily as March 1010 Bonar Law had added no new taxes, but increased the 
expressed the view to John Redmond that excess profits duty from CO to 80 per cent, 
while Asquith was then the best possible and the tobacco duties and entertainments 
prime minister, he would probably even- tax were also increased. Critics denounced 
tually be replaced by Mr. Lloyd George, the budget for ‘its miserably small addi- 
This actually happened in December 1010. tion to taxation* and the needless burden 
The devious operations by which Bonar which would cripple industry in the post- 
Law’s mistrust of Mr. Lloyd George was War years. The chancellor argued that no 
changed into active co-opcmtion have belligerent country had provided, ns Great 
been described by Lord Beaverbrook, who Britain had done, 20 per cent, out of 
largely engineered them, by the bio- revenue to meet expenditure during the 
graphers of Mr. Asquith, and by Mr. Lloyd War. Replying to those who desired eon- 
George in his War Memoirs . They cannot scription of wealth as of men, he said: ‘If 
be disentangled here. On 3 December, we can get the money we need by volun- 
uftcr a meeting of conservative ministers, tary methods, by unsettling as little as 
Bonar Law saw the prime minister at possible the existing machinery, then I am 
Downing Street and demanded the rcsigna- certain you will get more of it and for a 
tion of Asquith’s government. Mr. I Joy cl longer time than by an attempt at con- 
George resigned on 5 December and scription.’ 

Asquith a few hours later on the same On 22 April 1918 Bonar Law submitted 
day. On the same evening King George Y the sixth war budget, 1 a iinaneialstatement 
invited Bonar Law to form an adininistra- on a scale far exceeding any that had ever 
tion. He first sought the co-operation of been known at any time or in any country’. 
Mr. Lloyd George and then that of Asquith, The revenue for 1918-1019 he estimated 
and when this was not forthcoming he ad- at £842 millions, expenditure at £2,972 
vised the king to call on Mr. Lloyd George, millions. New taxes were expected to pro- 
On 7 December Mr. Lloyd George became dime £114 millions in a full year. Income 
prime minister. Iri the new government tax was placed at 0s, in the £ at £2,500 a 
Bonar Law became chancellor of the Ex- year, and super-tax at 4s. Qd. in the £ on 
chequer and leader of the House of Com- excess over £10,000 a year. Farmers’ tnx 
mons. He was also a member of the War was doubled. A proposal to tax luxuries. 
Cabinet, but he was not expected to take a French fiscal device, was later withdrawn 
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as impracticable. The balance to be bor- transfer of industries from a war-time to a 
rowed, roughly £2,000 millions, was more pence basis. And there was always the 
than three times the pie-War national Irish question. When delivering lii snddress 
debt. The chancellor declared himself to as lord rector of Glasgow University on 11 
be guided by the rule of liis predecessor, March 1921, he betrayed signs of inomen- 
Mr. Reginald MTCenna, that ‘on the ns- tary collapse, and on 17 March, broken 
sumption that the War came to an end at down by years of incessant labour and by 
the close of the year for which the financial personal sorrows, he resigned oillce and 
statement was" made, there would be a sought rest in the south of France. His 
sufficient revenue without new borrowing health improved and he returned home in 
or new taxation to make sure that not only the autumn, emerging from his retirement 
the expenditure left after the War, but the to recommend the Irish Treaty, 
debt charge could be met 1 . This nn- Meanwhile a growing section of con- 
paralleled budget coincided with some of servatives was chafing under the domi- 
the most desperate struggles of tiie War, nance of Mr. Lloyd George and the Coali- 
and it passed very easily and with so little tion. Matters came to a head over ‘the 
change that the chancellor’s revenue pro- Clmnak crisis’—the fear that the prime 
posals were modified only in respect of minister and certain of his colleagues were 
two million pounds. bent on resuming war against Mustaplm 

Throughout these years of vast and Hemal, who was threatening the neutral 
anxious responsibility the chancel lor, while zones by which Constantinople, the Bos- 
confident of the ultimate victory of the phorus, and the Dardanelles were then 
Allies, deprecated optimism and pessimism protected. This policy aroused widespread 
alike, and couched his appeals for sacrifice opposition in the country among all par- 
in speeches of marked sobriety, These tics, but conflict was avoided by the tact- 
were in sharp contrast to tlic flamboyant ful attitude of Sir Charles Haring ton, the 
manifesto issued by Mr. Lloyd George and Allied commandcr-in-chief at Constanti- 
liimsclf on the eve of the general election nople. At the Carlton Club on 19 October 
of December 1918, which followed the 1022 a speech by Mr. Stanley Baldwin, and 
Armistice (11 November). Bonar Law the declaration of Bonar Law that the 
justified the continuance of the Coalition unity of his party could only be saved by 
as the one condition of ensuring peace withdrawing from the Coalition, combined 
abroad, and preventing revolution at to bring about the fall of the government, 
home. The ‘orgy of chauvinism 5 which Mr. Lloyd George resigned, and on 28 
characterized the election was not his October Bonar Lnw became prime minis- 
doing, and he discouraged extravagant ter with a purely conservative Cabinet, 
hopes of the financial terms to be im- On the same day he was unanimously 
posed upon Germany. But he was a elected to the leadership of the party in 
consenting party to tiie device of issuing 1 place of Mr. Austen Chamberlain. The 
‘coupons’to approved unionist and coali- new prime minister at once struck the 
tion liberal candidates, whereby the sacri- note of his policy: tranquillity and stabi- 
fice of seats to labour candidates and im lity, ‘leaving the recovery to come, not so 
dependent liberals was avoided. The result much by action from above, as by the free 
was a coalition majority of nearly 250, and play and energy of our own people. . . . 
a large accession of unionist members- There are times when it is good to sit still 
Bonar Law himself was returned for Cen- and go slowly.’ This programme of nega- 
tral Glasgow, the division in which his tion secured him an independent majority 
business life had been spent. He took the of 75 at the general election in November, 
office of lord privy seal and leader of the Nevertheless, unemployment,housing,and 
House of Commons, and during tlie pro- foreign affairs gave the prime minister 
longed absences of Mr. Lloyd George while little of the ‘freedom from disturbance at 
attending conferences abroad he acted ns home and abroad’ for which lie yearned, 
prime minister. Only when his presence During 1022 British and French ‘rc- 
wos absolutely necessary did he attend pnrations’ policies, which hud hitherto 
the Peace Conference at Paris, travelling been in general accord, showed signs of 
by air whenever possible. He was one of increasing divergence, At the conference 
the signatories to tlic Treaty of Versailles, held at Cannes in January, and indeed 
At home, during the years 1919 and 1920, throughout that year, British influence 
he was absorbed in the problems of de- was being used to mitigate and postpone 
mobilization and resettlement, the rc- payment of reparations by Germany in 
moval of war-time restrictions, and the face of the vigorous and literal demands 
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Poincard, and to question the right 
of independent action by France in the 
event of default. The German mark fell 
in the cour.se of the year from about 800 
to 34,000 to the £. Inter-allied debts, re¬ 
parations, the co-operation of the United 
States of America in the affairs of Europe, 
and the mounting figures of unemploy¬ 
ment had been treated by the Coalition 
Cabinet as interlocked problems, and the 
solution of none of them was in sight when 
Boimr Law took ofliee. He presided over 
a conference of Allied prime ministers in 
London, 0-11 December, which was ad¬ 
journed to Paris until January 1923. 
Between the two sessions Bonnr Law 
announced that on certain conditions 
Great Britain 4 woukl be willing to run 
the risk in the end of paying more to 
the United States than she would receive 
from the Allies and Germany', and the 
Reparations Commission, the British mem¬ 
ber dissenting, declared that Germany’s 
failure to deliver timber to France during 
1022 constituted a default and that this 
paved the way for the imposition of sanc¬ 
tions. In Paris (2 January 1923) Poincard 
and Bonar Law tabled proposals too 
complicated for summary here; in 
essence their differences were accentu¬ 
ated. Great Britain wished to fix figures 
within the reasonable capacity of Germany 
to pay, on condition that she should stabi¬ 
lize the mark and balance her budget 
under supervision. France would agree to 
no policy which did not involve strict 
control of Germany’s finances, together 
with the taking of extensive ‘productive 
pledges’ of material assets guaranteeing 
future payments. At the close of the first 
session of the conference Bonar Law was 
convinced that compromise was impos¬ 
sible, and but for the demands of courtesy 
mid the pressure of advisers he would have 
returned to London at once. On 4 January 
he declared that ‘the ditch was one which 
no bridge could span’, and the conference 
broke down. Within a week the French 
and Belgian governments nmiounccd their 
intention of occupying the Ruhr, the 
policy against which Bonar Law had pro¬ 
tested in vain. It is difficult to imagine 
him conducting international conferences 
extending over many weeks, like Lord 
Curzon at Lausanne, or Mr. Lloyd George 
on several occasions. He wus quick to 
understand a situation, deliberate and 
dexterous in handling it, lucid and accurate 
in his statement of it, but his patience and 
resource were very limited. He never 
practised self-deception, and of two views 


be chose the one less favourable to him¬ 
self. I-Ic did not preen himself, delivering 
elaborate pronouncements after the man¬ 
ner of Lord Curzon, nor revel in a battle 
of bargaining wits like Mr. Lloyd George. 
He was free of the vanity which clothes 
failure in a formula, and, like Mr. Asquith, 
he * disdained the minor arts of popularity’. 

One of the major questions which called 
for immediate action by the new consoi va- 
tive administration was that of the fund¬ 
ing of the American debt. The parts 
played respectively by the prime minister 
and the chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr, 
Baldwin) in the settlement ultimately 
concluded have been the subject of much 
debate, and until contemporary state 
documents are available in Great Britain 
and in the United States no final judge¬ 
ment ia possible. Reluctance to surrender 
office and disperse colleagues newly as¬ 
sembled in a purely conservative Cabinet 
after seventeen years in opposition or 
coalition, must have weighed heavily with 
the prime minister. Mr. Richard Law, 
member of parliament for South-West 
Hull, in a speech delivered iti the House 
of Commons on 13 June 1933, stated it as 
his view that, but for the fact that his 
father was at the time a very sick man, he 
would not have accepted the settlement, 
and would sooner have broken up his own 
government, fresh as it then was. 

As early as November 1918, Bonar Law, 
then chancellor of the Exchequer, had 
considered the possibility of the entire can¬ 
cellation of in ter-Allied debts, and through¬ 
out the years of negotiation which followed, 
this idea persisted in the minds of some 
British ministers, despite recurrent and 
emphatic discouragement from Washing¬ 
ton . Another body of opinion, considering 
the economic restoration of Europe to be 
the matter of chief urgency, favoured the 
funding of tlie debt without delay and on 
such terms as were then obtainable. There 
were also those who, while willing to for¬ 
go Great Britain’s reparation claims as 
part of a general settlement, were unwill¬ 
ing that the United States should play off 
debtors against each other, and insisted 
on a most-favoured-nation clause as a 
condition of agreement. After protracted 
debate and delay the Cabinet succeeded in 
harmonizing its views in the Balfour Note 
(1 August 1U22). It had already agreed to 
dispatch a delegation to Washington, Cer¬ 
tain other antecedent facts must be borne 
in mind in judging the position as it stood 
when Bonar Law became premier. On 31 
January 1022 the American senate had 
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passed an Act establishing a World War 
Debt Funding Commission, closely defin¬ 
ing its powers, fixing the minimum rate 
of interest at 4J per cent, and the period of 
debt repayment at twenty-five years. On 
20 February 1022 the financial secretary 
to the British Treasury had announced 
that £25,000,000 would tie provided in the 
budget estimates for 1022-1028 to cover 
one half-year’s interest, and on 21 March 
the chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir 
Robert Horne) told the House of Com¬ 
mons that he did not propose 4 to make any 
conditions to the United States for the 
payment of our due obligations*. The 
absence of hostile criticism of this an¬ 
nouncement suggests that the prevailing 
opinion was that, whatever other nations 
might do, Great Britain meant to pay. 
Speaking in New York (4 October 1922) 
Mr. Reginald M'Kcnna, a leading banker 
and former chancellor of the Exchequer, 
declared that Great Britain had both 
means and determination to pay the debt 
in full. The effect of the Balfour Note on 
American opinion was bad, and would 
have been worse but for the good will 
engendered by the signature of the agree¬ 
ment constituting the Irish Free State (6 
December 1921) and of the Washington 
Naval Treaty (13 December 1021 and (i 
February 1022). 

The British delegates, the chancellor of 
the Exchequer (Mr. Baldwin) and the 
governor of the Bank of England (Mr. 
Montagu Norman), arrived in Washington 
on 4 January 1023. They had been given 
no written instructions, but they knew 
that the annuity envisaged by the prime 
minister was in the neighbourhood of 
£25,000,000 and a rate of interest of 
per cent. Even lower figures than these 
had been hinted at by the American am¬ 
bassador to Great Britain (Mr. George 
Harvey) as likely to satisfy Congress, and 
this had coloured Bonar Law’s views. This 
optimism had no basis in fact. Negotia¬ 
tions between the British and American 
commissions proceeded and were reported 
to the prime minister, who grew increas¬ 
ingly despondent. On 14 January the 
American commission offered a settlement 
on the basis of 3 per cent, interest for the 
first ten years and 3£ per cent, thereafter; 
a sinking fund at J per cent, throughout, 
and back interest to be calculated at 
per cent. This offer was equivalent 
to annual payments of $101,000,000 
for ten years, and of §134,000,000 
for fifty-two years, and was in reply 
to Mr. Baldwin’s provisional suggestion of 


3 per cent, throughout. Its acceptance 
was strongly pressed upon the Cabinet by 
the delegation and by the British ambas¬ 
sador to the United States (Sir Auckland 
Gcddcs) as the best obtainable, and on 21 
January Sir Robert Horne, then in New 
York and in consultation with interests 
friendly to England, cabled the same ad¬ 
vice. Bonar Law denounced the terms as 
exceedingly liarsh and unfair; they would 
inflict a crippling burden of taxation on 
the British people for two generations and 
would severely strain their relations with 
the people of the United States. The 
French were in occupation of the Ruhr, 
and he saw little hope of payments being 
made to England from Europe. Mr. 
M'Kcnna and Lord Bcaverbrook, two of 
his closest friends, and also Mr. J. M, 
Keynes, the economist, confirmed the 
prime minister in his opposition. A meet¬ 
ing to adjourn the Washington negotia¬ 
tions and to permit consultations in Lon¬ 
don was fixed for 18 January, but on 10 
January the respective offers of the two 
commissions appeared in the American 
press and the result was to stabilize the 
American offer. Some observations made 
by Mr. Baldwin to pressmen on his arrival 
fit Southampton on 27 January stiffened 
opinion in the United States against any 
further concession. The British Cabinet 
met on 30 January, and Bonar Law made 
it clear that he would resign rather than 
be a party to the proposed terms. He re¬ 
fused to believe that a day would not come 
when the rank and file of Americans would 
share what he knew to be the mind of their 
more enlightened compatriots. The dis¬ 
cussion was inconclusive and was ad¬ 
journed to the following afternoon. In the 
interval certain ministers indicated that 
they were not prepared even to appear to 
repudiate acknowledged obligations. This 
became the dominant view of the large 
majority of ministers. On the morning of 
31 January Mr. M 4 Kcnna, convinced that 
the City favoured acceptance, advised 
Bonar Law to yield. In the afternoon the 
Cabinet decided to accept the American 
terms and the crisis ended. Whether 
Bonar Law yielded because he was at the 
time a very sick man, or whether, but for 
his sickness, he would have shared the 
views of his colleagues, no one can say. 

When Bonar Law had left ollice in 
March 1021 he bad told the prime minister 
that he was ‘quite worn out’. Before re¬ 
turning to office on 23 October 1922 lie 
had ‘hesitated up to the last moment’, 
lie was prime minister for 209 days only, 
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resigning on Whitsunday, 20 May 1023. 
When, oil 30 October following, he died, 
there could be no doubt that, ill the words 
of his successor, Mr. Baldwin, Bonar Law 
had given his life for his country, just as 
much as if he had fallen in the European 
>Var. He died at 24 Onslow Gardens, 
London, and was buried jn Westminster 
Abbey on 5 November. Two of his sons 
were killed in the War, Charles in Pales¬ 
tine, and James in France. He was sur¬ 
vived by two sons and two daughters. 

No one will claim for Bonar Law a place 
among the greatest of England’s prime 
ministers* Posterity indeed may give him 
n lower rank than is his due, not only be¬ 
cause of his own indifference to fame but 
also because his solid qualities made no 
popular appeal. When he reached the top 
he was a tired man. He had filled the high¬ 
est oilices in the state with great ability 
and sagacity in years of unparalleled strain 
and anxiety, His mind worked rapidly; 
lie grasped clearly the most technical 
memoranda submitted to him; liis criti¬ 
cism was swift, acute, and extremely 
practical; his memory was abnormally 
retentive and accurate. His industry was 
concentrated and his curiosity severely 
restricted. lie lmd none of Lord Curzon’s 
insatiable appeti te for information. Litera¬ 
ture and art had no interest for him; to 
music he was deaf and to scenery blind. 
Ilis sceptical outlook was tinged with 
melancholy. He lived simply, smoked 
excessively, and shunned society. He 
rarely left London and made no use of 
Chequers Court in Buckinghamshire, the 
official country residence of the prime 
minister. All this is true, but it gives a 
completely misleading picture of the man. 
Bonar Law united a character ‘honest to 
the verge of simplicity’ with a disposition 
‘sweet and kind 1 and a manner so gentle 
and charming as to prove irresistible to 
liis associates. Diffident about his own 
powers, he could, when roused, show a 
stubborn firmness and decision. But his 
normal attitude was one of repose and 
quiet friendliness, which kindled a loving 
loyalty in all who became intimate with 
him. In human affection and hard work, he 
told the Glasgow students, he had found the 
best that life could offer. He played chess 
and bridge, lawn-tennis and golf, and was 
proficient in all, but parliament absorbed 
his energies. He was supreme as leader of 
the House of Commons, and his ascen¬ 
dancy lias been compared with that of 
Walpole in the eighteenth century and 
of Peel in the nineteenth. He conducted 
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its business with easy mastery from day 
to day, judging bills primarily by the 
smoothness of their passage, and un¬ 
troubled by dreams of millennial achieve¬ 
ment. For him, as for his hero, Joseph 
Chamberlain, a fortnight’s future sufficed 
in politics. By Ulster alone was he stirred 
to the depths as by some primitive pas¬ 
sion. Tariff reform was a paying business 
proposition. For the Test, he was open to 
argument, and it was parliamentary ex¬ 
pediency which was apt to turn the scale. 
In the election of November 1922, where 
his was the determining voice, he en¬ 
visaged ‘as little legislation as possible’. 
This was doubtless in part reaction from 
the methods of December 1918, but it was 
also in harmony with the speaker’s native 
caution and distrust of glittering promises. 

Bonar Law’s speeches are no longer 
read, but if judged by their fitness for 
their immediate purpose they must be 
given high rank. Speaking with engaging 
candour, his lucidity, moderation, and 
plain sense were perfectly adapted to con¬ 
vince and unite those who listened to him 
and to dissolve opposition. During the 
years of the War bis fairness in debate, his 
modesty in demeanour, his freedom from 
envy and all unchari tabicness, no less than 
the purity of his patriotism, made him be¬ 
loved of all parties in the House of Com¬ 
mons. A passage from Macaulay’s descrip¬ 
tion of William Pitt the younger as a 
speaker can be applied to Bonar Law: 

‘lie could with case present to liis 
audience, not perhaps an exact or pro¬ 
found, but a clear, popular, and plaus¬ 
ible view of the most extensive and 
complicated subject. Nothing was out 
of place; nothing was forgotten; minute 
details, dates, sums of money were all 
faithfully preserved in his memory. 
Even intricate questions of finance, 
when explained by him, seemed clear 
to the plainest man among his hearers. 
. . . He was the only man who could open 
a Budget without notes. 5 
In December 1916 it was Bonar Law’s 
action which made possible the second 
Coalition government and which brought 
Mr. Lloyd George to the premiership. The 
partnership of the two men—‘the most 
perfect partnership in political history’— 
with their humble origin and austere up¬ 
bringing, with their complementary gifts 
and divergent temperaments, profoundly 
affected the fortunes of the War. For over 
four years the one never took an important 
step without conferring with the other, 
and to compute the contribution of Bonar 
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Law to the partnership it would be neces¬ 
sary to know not only the policies and , 
projects of his sanguine colleague which he 
approved, but also those which he resisted, 
modified, or defeated. That colleague has 
placed on record his sense of the value of 
Bonar Law’s searching criticism and his 
real courage when together they were 
responsible for the momentous decisions 
of the Euvopenn War. 

There is a portrait of Bonar Law by Sir 
James Guthrie in the National Portrait 
Gallery; a second by Rene de lTIopital 
at the Carlton Club; a third, outlined by 
Sir James Guthrie and painted by J. B. 
Anderson, at the Constitutional Club; a 
fourth by J, B. Anderson at the Conserva¬ 
tive Club, Glasgow; a cartoon by ‘Spy’ 
appeared in Vanity Fair % March 1005, 
and an anonymous one 10 April 1012. 

[Lord Beaverhrook, Politicians and the War 
1914-J.m, 2 volSi, 1028 and 1082; J. A. 
Spender find Cyril Asquith, Life of Lord Ox¬ 
ford and Asquith, 1032; War Memoirs of David 
Lloyd George, vol. ii, 1033; II. A. Taylor, The 
Strange Case of Andrew Bonar Law, 1032; Sir 
Austen Chamberlain, Down the Years , 1085; 
private information; personal knowledge.] 

T. Jones. 

LAWRENCE, DAVID HERBERT 
(1885-1030), poet, novelist, and essayist, 
born 11 September 1885 atEastwood, near 
Nottingham, was the fourth child and 
third son of John Arthur Lawrence, a 
coal-mincr, by his wife, Lydia Beardsall. 
As a child LawTence had pneumonia, and 
became susceptible to consumption. Later 
in life he contracted the disease, and even¬ 
tually died of it. Life as a collier was 
therefore out of the question. At the age 1 
of thirteen, however, he won a scholarship 
at Nottingham high school, and, after a 
short period as a clerk, went to the British 
school at Eastwood as a pupil teacher. At 
the age of eighteen he entered Nottingham 
University College, matriculated, and two 
years later took his teacher’s certificate, 
and was appointed to the Davidson Road 
School, Croydon. This education was 
made possible by the self-sacrifice of his 
mother, to whom he was passionately de¬ 
voted ; and it is possible that her example 
influenced his literary pursuits, since she 
had been a school teacher, had a taste for 
reading, and had written poetry. Mr. Ford 
Madox Hucffer* at that time editor of 
The English Review , encouraged Lawrence 
to write, published contributions by him* 
and introduced him to his first publisher. 
Lawrence was also assisted by the friend- 


sliip and advice of Mr. Edward Garnett. 
After the publication of his novel, The 
White Peacock , in 1011, Lawrence resigned 
his post (receiving very honourable certifi¬ 
cates from his superiors), and determined 
to live by his writing. 

The circumstances of his early life made 
a deep impression on Lawrence’s sensitive 
nature. The conditions of life in a mining 
community filled him with bitter hatred of 
industrialism and machinery, because he 
believed that men were degraded by them. 
Fortunately, lie was able to escape to the 
open country on long walks, and the poet 
in him awoke as he responded to the 
rhythm of natural life with a passionate 
sensibility which is apparent throughout 
his writings. He felt the universe as a 
living tiling, a mystic inspiration (‘Not 
me, not me, but the wind which blows 
through me 1 ), and his life might he ex¬ 
plained as the passionate and fruitless 
quest for a society where men ‘ lived breast 
to breast with the cosmos’. Ilis human 
sympathies were no less vivid, stimulated 
by contact with miners and farm people 
and by his profound filial love for Iris 
mother. From them Lawrence learned to 
value quality of feelings more than intel¬ 
lectual distinction, sensibility more than 
agreeable manners, vitality more than 
success. 

After The While Peacock , Lawrence 
wrote The Trespasser (1912) and one of 
the most widely read of all his books, Sons 
and Lovers (1913), which appeared soon 
after his first book of poems, Love Poms 
and Others (1013). Meanwhile he had gone 
abroad for the first time, to Germany in 
May 1912. There lie lived in a small cot¬ 
tage in the Isar valley; then he moved 
into Austria, and went on foot over the 
Brenner Pass to Lake Garda, where he 
stayed (at Gargnano) until April 1913, 
After a brief return to Germany and tlience 
to England, he lived nt Leuici, in Italy, 
from September 1913 until June 1014, In 
July 1914 he was married in England to 
Frieda von Richthofen, after her divorce 
from her first husband, Professor Ernest 
Weekley. She was the daughter of Baron 
von Richthofen, military governor of 
Metz. It is entirely erroneous to suppose 
that Lawrence cither practised or coun¬ 
tenanced ‘free love’. He placed the sanc¬ 
tity of marriage in the reality of the human 
relationship and not in its social or legal 
aspect, For the poetry of this period, see 
his Amoves (published 1916) and Look t Wc 
Have Come Through (published ] 91T). 

Like most people who achieve anything, 
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Lawrence had gambled on the future, by 
abandoning teaching and by assuming the 
responsibilities of marriage. It was not so 
imprudent ns might be thought. In 1914 
lie had already won a certain reputation 
ns an author, and was welcomed in London 
by distinguished members of his own pro¬ 
fession as well as by people in society. And 
lie was in no clanger of being spoiled by 
success. He was a man of frugal, even 
austere habits, to which lie owed the pre¬ 
servation of his always delicate health. To 
spare his lungs, he never smoked ; he drank 
little, and lived on the plainest food, which 
he frequently prepared himself; all his 
tastes were simple. He was indifferent to 
material success and to all the usual re¬ 
wards ; but he did ardently desire a sym¬ 
pathetic response to his writings and was 
convinced that what he had to say was of 
value to mankind. Here lie was defeated 
by the disarray and hectic psychology of 
the years of the European War. 

During the early part of the War, Law¬ 
rence Jived in or near London, and in 
December 1914 he published a volume of 
short stories, The Prussian Officer. The 
topical title was not his. Active service 
wns impossible for n man so fragile, even 
if his views had allowed him to serve 
willingly; but though he could not be a 
conscientious objector, and was twice re¬ 
jected for service, he held that the War 
was wholly evil. Something of this attitude 
is expressed in the latter part of The 'Rain¬ 
bow, a novel which he published in 1915, 
though the war there denounced is the 
Boer War. This book, perhaps the most 
profound and poetical of Lawrence’s 
novels, was the subject of a prosecution, 
and was condemned as indecent. The blow 
to Lawrence was far more staggering than 
is generally renlized, It involved him in 
pecuniary difficulties which he did not 
escape for years; it marked him with a 
disgrace which he felt keenly, and believed 
to be undeserved; it was a severe rebuff 
to his idealistic beliefs. All this wns 
mingled with acute suffering over the 
continuance of the War and its destruc¬ 
tiveness, 

Lawrence’s chief desire now was to leave 
England, and lie npplied for passports for 
himself and his wife to America. Lack of 
money for the passage frustrated his pro¬ 
ject, and he retired to a small cottage at 
Zennor, Cornwall, where he worked on 
Women in Love (privately printed in New 
Verb, 1920; published in London, 1921). 
Eor reasons unknown to him, he and his 
wife (who was cousin to the well-known 


German airmail, von Richthofen) were 
ordered to leave Zennor in October 1017, 
and not to enter any prohibited area. He 
went first to London; then lived in small 
cottages, at Hermitage near Newbury, and 
at Middlcton-by-Wirksworth in Derby¬ 
shire. His sufferings during this period are 
related in two long chapters, headed ‘The 
Nightmare’, in his Australian novel, Kan¬ 
garoo (1923). 

Towards the end of 1919 Lawrence 
scraped together a few pounds and left 
England, to which he never returned ex¬ 
cept on very brief visits. While resent¬ 
ment at the treatment lie had received 
may have had something to do with this, 
the chief motive of his exile was despair 
at the hostile attitude displayed in Eng¬ 
land towards himself and his writings. 
For the remainder of his life he was a 
wanderer, and only the main outline of li is 
pilgrimage can or need be traced here, lie 
went first to Florence (see the Florentine 
chapters in Aaron's Itod f 1922), then to 
Piciniseo in the Abruzzi (see the latter part 
of The Lost Girl , 1920). He lied from the 
intense cold of the Abruzzi to Capri, liked 
and disliked it, and then settled for a time 
at Fontana Vecchia, near Taormina, where 
he remained until February 1922, except 
for short excursions. In Sea and Sardinia 
(1921) he produced the second of his re¬ 
markable travel books—the first was Twi¬ 
light in Italy (1910), describing a walking 
tour through Switzerland to Italy—and 
accomplished the feat of making an in¬ 
teresting book out of the impressions and 
experiences of a few days. 

The chronology of Lawrence’s writings 
cannot at present be precisely determined; 
what is certain is that the order of com¬ 
position does not correspond with the dates 
of publication. Among the books pub¬ 
lished at this time may be mentioned 
Psychoanalysis and the Unconscious (New 
York, 1921), Fantasia of the Unconscious 
(1922), and the short stories entitled Eng¬ 
land, My England (New York, 1922). 
Traces of his life in Sicily will be found in 
his beautifully written introduction to 
Memoirs of the Foreign Legion by ‘M. M.’ 
(London, 1924') imd in the poems, Birds, 
Beasts and Flowers (1923). Studies in 
Classical American Literature was issued 
in America in the same year (192rJ). 

Early in 1922 Lawrence left Sicily for 
America, by way of Ceylon and of Austra¬ 
lia, where he stayed fora time. He reached 
San Francisco in September 1922, travelled 
in the United States and in Mexico, and 
settled on a small mountain ranch near 
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Tiloa, New Mexico. Between December 
1923 and March 1924 he paid a flying visit 
to England and the Continent, returning 
to Taos, from -which he moved in October 
1024 to Oaxacn, Mexico. Experiences 
there arc recorded in his novel The Plumed 
Serpent, (1020) and in Mornings in Mexico 
(1927). In 1925 he was seriously ill with 
malaria, and nearly died; this may have 
been the basis of his imaginative story, 
‘The Man. Who Died 5 , published in 1929 
under the title The Escaped Code. His 
illness compelled him to leave Mexico in 
October 1925. He lived at Spotorno, Italy, 
until March 1920, and then settled at the 
Villa Mirenda, Scandicci, near Florence. 
There he wrote Lady Ckaiterlcy's Lover 
(Florence, 1928) and remained until May 
1928. No less tlmn three manuscript ver¬ 
sions of this novel are extant, showing the 
pains which he toolc over its composition; 
yet in many ways it is one of the least 
satisfactory of his hooks. 

Lawrence’s last years were agitated by 
the police prosecution of Lady Chatter ley's 
Lover a the coniiscation of the original 
manuscript of his poems, Pansies (1929), 
police action over an exhibition of his pic¬ 
tures held in London in 1028, and the sup¬ 
pression of the book containing facsimile 
reproductions of these paintings. It is an 
ironical fact that far more attention was 
drawn to Lawrence by these unfortunate 
scandals than by the excellence of his 
other and very varied productions; while 
his private edition of Lady Chatterley's 
Lover brought him more substantial earn¬ 
ings than any of his previous books. While 
living near Florence Lawrence had more 
than once been seriously ill and near death, 
yet lio had found energy to visit Etruscan 
towns, and produced the unfinished 
Sketches of Etruscan Places , published 
posthumously. After leaving Florence, he 
lived at Bandol, near Toulon, and visited 
Spain. Early in 1080 his condition became 
so serious that he was moved to a clinic 
at Vence, where he died on 2 March 1930, 
His grave there is marked by a mosaic of 
the risen phoenix, which he had long be¬ 
fore chosen as his emblem. His literary 
activity continued to the very end, and 
an unfinished poem was written only a 
few days before he died. Among the post¬ 
humous books the most important arc: 
the Letters (20,3 !?); Apocalypse (Florence , 
1031), a statement of his attitude to life; 
and Last Poems (Florence, 1932), which 
contains, among pieces of slighter interest, 
the poignant record of his feelings and 
thoughts as he faced the reality and cer¬ 


tainty of death. His spiritual loneliness 
was complete. 

Since his death Lawrence’s reputation 
lms grown with astonishing swiftness, and, 
though opinion is far from unanimous, he 
is now widely recognized in many coun¬ 
tries as one of the most original and gifted 
English writers of his age. The misunder¬ 
standing which original genius often meets 
with from contemporaries is gradually 
being cleared away, and his reputation 
cannot but gain by closer and more serious 
study of his books. 

[Letters of D. IL Lawrence, edited by Aldous 
Huxley r with photographs, J 9>i2 ; Ada Law¬ 
rence (sister). Young Lorenzo, with photo¬ 
graphs, 1032; Bibliography of the Writings of 
D. II. Lawrence , Philadelphia, 1925; private 
information j personal knowledge.] 

11. Aldington* 

LEADER, BENJAMIN WILLIAMS 
(1831-1923), painter, was born at Wor¬ 
cester 12 March 1831, the second son in 
the family of eleven children of Edward 
Leader Williams, chief engineer to the 
Severn Navigation Commission. The eldest 
sail was Sir Edward Leader Williams [q.v,], 
the engineer of the Manchester ship canal 
mid of Shoreliain harbour and Dover 
docks. Having been educated at Wor¬ 
cester grammar school, Benjamin Leader 
Williams worked for a time in his father’s 
oilicc, studying also at the Government 
School of Design at Worcester; in 1854 lie 
entered the Royal Academy Schools. At 
this period of his career he felt greatly 
attracted towards the prc-Raphaelites, 
and began by painting figure subjects 
which are definite essays in the pre- 
Raphaclitc manner. The first picture 
exhibited by him at the Royal Academy, 
in the year of his admission (1854), was 
‘Cottage Children blowing Bubbles’, and 
this was followed in 1855 by ‘The Bird 
Trap’ (bought by Mr. Arden, who from 
the same exhibition acquired (Sir) J. 15. 
Millais’s ‘Order of Release 5 ), and in 1850 
by ‘The Young Mother’. The following 
year, in order to avoid confusion with the 
many painters of the name of Williams, lie 
transposed his surname and second Chris¬ 
tian name, adopting the latter ns his sur¬ 
name. 

In 1862 Leader settled at Whittington, 
near Worcester, henceforth devoting him- 
self mainly to landscape painting, choos¬ 
ing his subjects from Worcestershire and 
Wales. After a long period of steady work 
and fair, but not conspicuous success, 
Leader for the first time came prominently 
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into the public eye with his large Wor¬ 
cestershire landscape ‘February Fill- 
Dyke 1 , contributed to the Academy ex¬ 
hibition 1881. Scarcely inferior was the 
success of his landscape entitled 4 In the 
Evening there shall be Light’, exhibited 
at the Academy in 1882, and in 1889 at the 
Paris Salon, where it gained the gold 
medal. In 1863 Leader, by now well es¬ 
tablished as one of the most successful 
landscape-painters of the day, was elected 
an A.R.A., becoming R.A. in 1808; his 
diploma work was 4 The Sandpit, Bur¬ 
roughs Cross’. In the meantime he had 
moved to Surrey, settling in 1890 at 
Burrow’s Cross, Slierc, near Guildford, a 
house built by Richard Norman Shaw for 
the pointer Frank IIoll. 

Until the very end of his long life Leader 
went on painting, contributing, indeed, 
three pictures to the Academy exhibition 
of 1022, the year preceding that of his 
death at the age of ninety-two. His style 
as a landscape painter tends to be over- 
emphatic in design and commonplace in 
colour. lie betrays, indeed, little of that 
connexion with Constable which one might 
feel inclined to deduce from the fact that 
Constable was a friend of the Williams 
family and deposited some of his pictures 
at their house. However, the popular ap¬ 
peal of Leader’s art was enormous for a 
time, and was exercised not only through 
the originals but also through a large 
number of engraved reproductions. In 
June 1014 Leader was presented with the 
freedom of the city of Worcester ; lie had 
been made a chevalier of the legion of 
honour by the French government in 1889. 

Leader died at his Surrey home 22 
March 1923. He married in 187G Mary, 
daughter of William Enstlake, of Ply¬ 
mouth, and niece of Sir Charles Lock 
Enstlake, president of the Royal Academy 
[q,v.], herself a painter of flowers. They 
had two sons, the elder of whom was the 
painter, Enstlake Leader, who was killed 
in action in 191G; they also had three 
daughters. 

[The Times , 23 March 1023; Lewis Lusk, 
The Life and Work of U. IV. Leader, R.A . (the 
Christmas number of the Art Journal , 1001); 
Algernon Gmves, The Royal Academy of Arts, 
a complete dictionary of contributors and their 
worfe, vol. v, 100(5; subsequent Royal Academy 
Exhibition Catalogues J T. Boimmus. 

LEAF, WALTER (1852-1927), classical 
scholar and banker, was born sit Upper 
Norwood 28 November 1852, the elder son 
of Charles John Leaf, who was a partner 


in the firm of Leaf, Sons, and Co., dealers in 
silks and ribbons, of Old Change, London. 
His mother was Isabella Ellen, daughter 
of John Tytis, a fine classical scholar, who 
was for twenty years on the staff of The 
Times and had been ail important witness 
of the ‘Petcrloo massacre’ in 1810. Leaf 
was tutored at home by Dr. Charles 
Mayo and won an entrance scholarship at 
Winchester, but was not sent there as his 
parents wished him to continue living at 
home. For that purpose they sold their 
house in Norwood and moved to Harrow, 
where in 1866 he entered the school as a 
’home boarder’. He was very short¬ 
sighted, and since, according to the cus¬ 
tom of the time, no one thought of pro¬ 
viding him with spectacles, he was at a 
great disadvantage in sports and games. 
He quickly became a favourite with his 
teachers, and in 1807 was taken by two 
of them, E, M. Young and Edward Ernest 
Bowen [q.v.], on n trip to Rome and 
Naples. In 1868 his tutor, Frederic Wil¬ 
liam (afterwards Dean) Farrar [q.v.], took 
over a house, The Park, which had got 
into a bad state of discipline, and asked 
Leaf to come to it as head boy. The ordeal 
for a small, short-sighted, and scholarly 
boy was terrifying, but Leaf faced it, in¬ 
sisted on order, caned a miscreant twice 
his size, and conquered. In March 1869 he 
won a classical scholarship at Trinity Col¬ 
lege, Cambridge, but as lie was not much 
over sixteen did not reside until October 
1870. The year between was spent in de¬ 
liberate coaching for the tripos, five years 
distant, for which he and F. II. Rawlins, 
of King’s College, were early marked as 
the favourites. At Cambridge lie was a 
member of the select society known as 
the 1 Apostles’, which included F. W. 
Maitland, S. II. Butcher, and A. W. Ver- 
rall; he became an adept at figure-skating 
! and mountaineering; won the Craven 
scholarship in 1873; and in 1874 was 
bracketed senior classic with Rawlins, 
with whom he also tied for the chan¬ 
cellor’s classical medals. In the following 
year lie was elected a fellow of Trinity. In 
the meantime, however, the family busi¬ 
ness was in need of help; in 1874 Leaf’s 
father had a severe illness, and his grand¬ 
father and his uncle Frederick died; his 
uncle William had died three years before. 
Leaf felt it his duty to abandon Cambridge 
and his intended career at the bar, and 
enter the ‘rag business’, in which two 
years later (1877) he was made a partner. 

In spite of his first distaste for Old 
Change, Leaf’s clear head and firm cbarac- 
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ter were in due course to make him a power 
in the City. During the time that lie re¬ 
mained with his firm it was converted into 
a limited liability company, of which he 
was chairman from 1888 to 1892. When, 
in the latter year, the company was amal¬ 
gamated with a kindred business, Leaf 
retired in order to devote more attention 
to banking. In 1891 he had been elected 
a director of the London and Westminster 
Bank; in 1918 he became chairman of the 
bank and in 1919 of the Institute of 
Bankers. He wrote for the ‘ Home Univer¬ 
sity Library 5 an admirable li ttle handbook 
on Bunking (1920), and his speeches on 
financial subjects were greatly admired by 
a severe critic, Mr. Asquith. After the 
European War he supported the League of 
Nations movement, and in 1920, as presi¬ 
dent (elected in 1924) of the International 
Chamber of Commerce, he made an impor¬ 
tant and successful visit to Germany with 
a view to economic reconciliation. It was 
immediately after this effort that liis 
health failed, and, after a voyage to South 
Africa, lie died at Torquay 8 March 1927. 
He married in 1894- Charlotte Mary, 
daughter of John Addington Symonds 
[q.v.], and had one son and one daughter. 

Leaf was a man of extraordinary intel¬ 
lectual range. His list of languages in¬ 
cluded—besides perfect French and Ger¬ 
man-—Italian, Russian, and Persian. I-Ie 
was a fine musician, an authority on politi¬ 
cal economy, and an important, though 
sceptical, member of the Society for 
Psychical Research. On other subjects, 
such as mathematics, astronomy, and 
botany, he was generally ‘the best in¬ 
formed person in the room’. He was also 
one of the founders in 1876 of the Univer¬ 
sity Extension movement, a leading mem¬ 
ber of the London County Council—he 
represented East Marylebone from 1001 to 
1904—and was active in various forms of 
social work. It is recorded that he had a 
quite peculiar power of restoring confidence 
in the ‘down and out’. People could not 
help trusting him and drawing, as it were, 
on his own stores of integrity and courage. 
But Leaf’s reputation rests chiefly on 
his work as a Greek, and particularly as a 
Homeric, scholar. His first book, produced 
in 1882 in co-opcration with Andrew 7 Lang 
[q.v,] and Ernest James Myers [q.v.], was 
a translation of the Iliad into archaic and 
poetical prose, a delicate task successfully 
carried through. On tlic death in 1878 of 
J. H. Pr att, of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
he was invited by Messrs. Macmillan to 
undertake the large edition of the Iliad 


which Pratt had promised, and from 1886 
to 1888 he produced liis first edition in two 
volumes with a commentary. The second 
edition (1000-1002) w r as enlarged and im¬ 
proved, particularly by the collation of 
five important manuscripts. This remains 
by far the best edition of the Iliad in Eng¬ 
lish, and perhaps the best in any langungc. 
Its lasting goodness is the more remark¬ 
able because Leaf had adopted, and fol¬ 
lowed with scrupulous consistency, a hypo¬ 
thesis which is now generally abandoned 
—that of a ‘genuine 1 story of Achilles by 
‘I-IomcrS expanded by later ‘interpola¬ 
tions 1 into our present Iliad. Leaf had 
such mastery of his subject, and such a 
dear and exact way of treating his prob¬ 
lems, that tins error of theory hardly 
affects the value of the book. 

In 1012 Leaf published Troy , a Study in 
Homeric Geography, based on his own 
explorations and those of Wilhelm Dorp- 
feld, and arguing that the catalogue of 
Trojan allies contained in tlic Iliad proves 
the existence of ancient trade routes con¬ 
verging on Troy as a centre. He thus agreed 
with V. Bdrnrd that Troy shut off the 
trade of the Hellespont, and hence the war 
against her was commercial in origin. In 
Homer and History (1915) he argued that 
the Greek catalogue was a late addition, 
describing a division of territory incon¬ 
sistent with the rest of the Iliad, which, 
for the purposes of argument, he treated 
as a consistent unity. He accepted the 
conclusions of II. M. Chadwick’s Heroic 
Age (1912) and Dorpfeld’s more doubtful 
identification of Ithaca with Lcueas* 
Finally in Strabo on the Troad (1923) he 
edited with translation and commentary 
Strabo’s discussion of that territory. The 
book is a masterly chapter, as it were, of 
that edition of the whole of Strabo which 
he had long contemplated as a joint enter¬ 
prise to be undertaken by the Hellenic 
Society* 

Leaf said of liimself that he tried to 
combine ‘scholarship with reality’. That 
explains the great qualities of his w-ork. 
I-Ie never lost his sense of reality and pro¬ 
portion ; all that he -wrote was interesting, 
alive, and businesslike. lie was admirably 
fair in controversy and clear in sustained 
argument* His fine scholarship was com¬ 
bined with a vigilant common sense. On 
the other hand, it may be thoLight that 
this desire for ‘reality 1 made him try to 
find historical and geographical ‘realities’ 
where they did not exist, and not allow 
sufficiently for the elements of myth, fic¬ 
tion, and mere conventional ornament in 
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Homeric poetry. Not that he lacked his trial and execution in 1594, incited 
poetical sense; liis translations of the Shakespeare to a subtler study of Jewish 
Creek Anthology are of high quality, and character than had been ess ayed be fore (cf. 
there is real beauty in his Greek elegiacs: English Historical Review, vol. ix, 1894, pp. 
for example, those prefixed to Homer and 470-472). The second article, which ap- 
Uistorif . peared in October 1880, called attention 

A drawing of Leaf by William Hothcn- to the topical character of Love's Labour's 
stein (1910) is reproduced in Portrait Lost , the relation of its nomenclature to 
Drawings of William Rothenstein , 1889- I-Ienry of Navarre and his circle, and its 
1925 (1926). references to contemporary France. Lee 

[Leafs published works; Charlotte M. Leaf, afterwards expanded these two articles. 
Walter Leaf, containing a fragment of auto- * lrst formed the basis of a paper, 

biography, 1983; personal knowledge.] dealing with Jewish life in Elizabethan 

G. Murray. England, which he read to the New Shake- 
spere Society on 10 February 1888 ( Trans- 
LEE, Sin SIDNEY (1859-192G), Shake- actions, 1887-1802, p. 143). The topical 
jpearinu scholar and editor of the Die- aspect of Elizabethan drama was made the 
tionaky of National Biography, born subject of two papers read by him to the 
in Keppel Street, Russell Square, London, same society on S February .1884 and 22 
5 December 1859, was the elder son of October 1886 (ibid., 1SS0-1S8G, p. 80; 
Lazarus Lee, a London merchant, by his 1S87-1892, p. 1). 

wife, Jessie Davis. He was originally About May 1882 Lee was offered a pro- 
nmned Solomon Lazarus, but early in 1890 fessorship of English which was abou t to be 
lie adopted the name Sidney instead of founded in the university of Groningen; but 
Solomon, and shortly afterwards dropped before the matter was finally arranged he 
the name Lazarus. He was educated at became sub-editor to (Sir) Leslie Stephen 
the City of London School, then situated [q.v.] when George Smith founded the 
in Milk Street, Chcapside, under Dr. Ed- Dictionary of National Biography [see the 
win A. Abbott [q.v.]. Abbott’s prcdeces- memoir of Smith now prefixed to the first 
sor, Dr. G. F. W. Mortimer [q.v.], had volume]. Dr. F. J. Fiirnivall, who lmd 
encouraged the study of English, and already commissioned Lee to edit for the 
Abbott, by his teaching and influence, Early English Text Society the translation 
stimulated interest in Elizabethan litem- by Lord Berners of The Hoke of Duke Huon 
turc. The Elizabethan scholar, Arthur ofBurdeux y which appeared in four volumes 
Henry Bullen [q.v.], and ITenry Charles between 1882 and 1887, recommended him 
Beeching [q.v.], the poet and writer, were to Stephen, and he became assistant editor 
Lee's contemporaries at school and friends in March 1883 at a salary of £300 a year 
in later life. Lee matriculated from Ba]liol [see the memoir of Lee prefixed to the 
College, Oxford, as a commoner, in Octo- volume for 1012-1921]. From the bc- 
ber 1878. In November 1879 he was ginning Lee gained Stephen’s confidence 
proximo accessii for the Brackenbury his- by his industry and discretion, and this 
tory scholarship and was awarded ft minor confidence ripened into intimacy and life- 
exhibition. He obtained a third class in long friendship. In 1008 Stephen wrote: 
classical moderations in 1880 and a second ‘My greatest piece of good fortune was 
class in modern history in 1882,graduating that from the first I had the co-opera- 
B.A. in the same year. Among his eon- tion of Mr. Sidney Lee as my sub-editor, 
temporaries at Dalliol, though two years Always calm ancl confident when I was 
senior, was his lifelong friend (Sir) Charles tearing my hair over the delay of some 
Harding Firth, who afterwards gave vain- article urgently required for the timely 
able advice and assistance to the Die- production of our next volume, always 
tionary of National Biography. ready to undertake any amount of thank- 

Lce’s Shakespearian studies began early. Jess drudgery, and most thoroughly con- 
"While an undergraduate he wrote two scicntious in his work, he was an invftlu- 
arlidcsin the Gentleman's Magazine which able helpmate’ [Some Early .Impressions, 
attracted notice from Shakespearian sehol- eel. 1924, p. 100]. In fact, Stephen and 
ars,especially from J, O.llaUiwclLPlullipps Lee were admirably fitted to co-operate 
and F, J. Furnivall. The Ihst of these in the work in hand. Stephen’s position 
articles, The Original of Shy lock, which among men of letters enabled him to 
appeared in February 1880, suggested that choose and control the contributors, while 
the reputation of Roderigo Lopez [q.v.] Lee’s exact and scholarly methods were 
and the popular excitement caused by well fitted for organizing the editorial 
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work and raising the general standard of 
the articles by adding necessary detail and 
excluding wlmt was redundant. The latter 
function was Inter summarized by Canon 
Alfred Ainger [q.v.] at the dinner given by 
George Smith to the contributors at the 
Hotel M^tropole on 8 July 1807 in the 
phrase, ‘No (lowers by request\ 

In the autumn of i860 Stephen had a 
serious break-down, and Lee became joint 
editor* at the beginning of 1800. A recur¬ 
rence of Stephen’s illness led him to resign 
his editorship in April 1801, whereupon 
Lee became sole editor. lie held this post 
until the Dictionary and its First Sur- 
flement were completed in 1001, and he 
resumed it from October 1010 to Decem¬ 
ber 1012, while editing the Second Sup¬ 
plement. But he retained throughout the 
years 1001 to 1016 the general oversight 
of the Dictionary, receiving and incor¬ 
porating corrections, and adding fresh 
information. Lee set out his views on 
biography and biographical work, ns they 
evolved, in his lecture on ‘National Bio¬ 
graphy’ delivered at the Royal Institution 
on 81 January 1898, in his Leslie Stephen 
lecture given at Cambridge on Principles 
of Biography (1011), and in his address 
delivered to the English Association in 
1018 on The Perspective of Biography (Eng¬ 
lish Association pamphlet no. 41). As 
editor, however, his greatest asset was his 
personality. Leslie Stephen said that the 
editor ought to be a ‘considerate autocrat’ 
( Athenaeum , 23 December 1888), but Lee 
was not more autocratic than was neces¬ 
sary for the smooth running of the machine 
up to time, He preserved the balance and 
uniformity of the Dictionary, and realized 
that its value depended on the general 
standard of the articles and not chiefly on 
the merits of the more important lives. He 
kept in close personal touch with most of 
the regular contributors, frequently enter¬ 
taining them at his house in Lexham Gar¬ 
dens and at his clubs. His popularity with 
them was evinced in ft presentation of 
silver plate which they made to him in 
1000. His relations with his staff were far 
from autocratic, although he believed in a 
good day’s work, aiul his own powers of 
prolonged work at a pinch were remark* 
able, A fouT-hour afternoon without tea 
was the main trial to his Oxford assistants. 
Hospitable, kindly , nml considerate, June 
made the period of service a lrnppy mem¬ 
ory to the present writer. The Dictionary 
was completed in sixty-three volumes in 
October 1000, and the First Supplement, 
including the lives of persons accidentally 


Lee 

omitted and of those who, while the work 
was coming out, had died too late for 
admission, was issued in three volumes in 
1001. 

Out of two of his articles in the Dic¬ 
tionary Lee developed his Life of William 
Shakespeare and his Queen Victoria , a bio¬ 
graphy. The article on Shakespeare ap¬ 
peared in July 1807 and the book in 
November 1808. It was received enthu¬ 
siastically, and went through four editions 
in two months. Although the hook was 
based on the article, the changes and addi¬ 
tions were sufficient to make it an inde¬ 
pendent production. After it had passed 
through six editions Lee published in 
October 1016 a rewritten and enlarged 
edition in anticipation of Shakespeare’s 
tercentenary ; in this he gave a much fuller 
account of the development of the Eliza¬ 
bethan drama and its presentation on the 
London stage, and incorporated many of 
the results of his own subsequent work 
and of his discoveries in the archives at 
Stratford-on-Avon and the wills at Somer¬ 
set House of Shakespeare’s Stratford 
friends. The Life reached a thirteenth 
edition in his lifetime (1025), and was 
translated into German in 1800 under the 
direction of Professor Richard Paul Wiil- 
cker, of Leipzig. The copyright was left 
by Lee to the Faculty of English Language 
and Literature at Oxford, and a fourteenth 
edition was published iu 1031 under the 
supervision of that body. 

In his preface to the Life Lee modestly 
claimed to have provided students of 
Shakespeare with * a full record of the duly 
attested facts anti dates of their master’s 
career 5 and with ‘verifiable references to 
all the original sources of information’, 
But with more than eighteen years of 
Elizabethan study behind him lie did 
much more than this. By treating the 
life and writings of Shakespeare in close 
connexion with each other and with the 
literature and history of the time, he 
produced a work of exegesis of the first 
order; and although he asserted that 
he ‘avoided merely aesthetic criticism’, he 
furnished a reliable basis for sound aesthe¬ 
tic appreciation by his study of the 
origin and formation of Shakespeare's text 
and of the indue nee of foreign literature 
on Shakespeare’s subject-matter. These 
two themes, especially the second, he pro¬ 
ceeded to develop subsequently. lie fol¬ 
lowed up the former in 1002 in his intro¬ 
duction to the Clarendon Press facsimile 
of the first folio of Shakespeare’s Plays, 
where he described the methods by which 
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publishers at that time procured their 
‘copy’, and discussed the sources and 
value of the text of the folio. In 1905 
he brought out for the Clarendon Press 
facsimiles of the earliest editions of Venus 
and Adonis , Lucrece , the Passionate Pit- 
grim , the Sonnets, and Pericles, with intro¬ 
ductions dealing in the case of the Sonnets 
mainly with the text, but in that of the 
others with the literary origin and subject- 
matter also. In 1908 he reprinted at 
Stratford-on-Avon the quarto editions of 
The Merchant of Venice, A Midsummer 
Night's Dream, King Lear , and The Merry 
Wives of Windsor, In 1009 he edited a 
facsimile of The Chronicle History of King 
Lcir, which, if compared with Shake¬ 
speare’s play, affords an interesting illus¬ 
tration of the poet’s treatment of raw 
material. 

The question of Shakespeare’s subject- 
matter led Lee to deal with the wider issue 
of the extent of foreign influence on Eliza¬ 
bethan literature, and to insist on the need 
for the comparative study of national 
literatures. In his Life of Shakespeare, 
while examining the influence of France 
on Shakespeare’s poems, sonnets, and 
early plays, lie had contended that the 
subject-matter and even the thought, par¬ 
ticularly of the sonnets, was mainly conven¬ 
tional and that the poet, while improving 
what he touched, had borrowed abroad 
from Ovid, Petrarch, Ronsard, and Dcs- 
portes, as well ns from Sidney, Thomas 
Watson, and others at home. In his intro¬ 
duction to the two volumes of Elizabethan 
sonnets in Thomas Scceombc’s revised 
edition of Edward Arber’s English Garner 
in 1904, and in his article on ‘The Eliza¬ 
bethan Sonnet * in the Cambridge History of 
English Literature , vol. iii (1G09) he demon¬ 
strated more generally the close depen¬ 
dence of Elizabethan sonnets on foreign 
models. In the facsimiles of 1005, already 
mentioned, he dealt similarly with the 
Poems and with Pericles . In April 1009, 
in an article in the Quarterly Review on 
Ovid and Shakespeare's Sonnets, he worked 
out in detail the debt of the Sonnets to the 
Metamorphoses, and in his lecture de¬ 
livered in June to the English Association 
on ‘The Impersonal Aspect of Shake¬ 
speare’s Art’ (English Association leaflet 
*io. 13), he denied that Shakespeare’s per¬ 
sonal life was reflected in his plays. In 
1010 Lee enlarged and published some 
lectures which he had given at Oxford in 
1900 under the auspices of the Common 
University Fund, under the title of The 
Wrench Renaissance in England . In these 


lie dealt with the debt of Tudor culture to 
French grammarians, prose-writers, and 
dramatists, while in a lecture delivered to 
the British Academy in 1915 on Shake¬ 
speare and the Italian Renaissance lie indi¬ 
cated the channels through which the ‘new 
faith in beauty and reason’ filtered from 
Italy through France to England, where 
it found disciples in Sidney, Spenser, and 
Shakespeare. Finally, he published a 
paper in the Anglo-Italian Review for 
September 1918 on Tasso and Shake¬ 
speare's England. With these studies on 
international literary relations, which de¬ 
manded an extraordinarily accurateknow- 
lcdge of the great body of literature from 
which they were drawn, maybe mentioned 
The Call of the West, four articles published 
in Scribner's Magazine during 1907, setting 
forth the knowledge of America in Shake¬ 
speare’s time and its influence on current 
thought in Spain, France, and England. 
On 19 October 1018, in his inaugural ad¬ 
dress to the Modern Language Research 
Association (now the Modern Humanities 
Research Association), he emphasized the 
pacific influence of the international ele¬ 
ment in literature. 

The other book developed from the 
Dictionary, Queen Victoria, was to some 
extent unpremeditated. When the First 
Supplement of the Dictionary was planned 
it was intended to carry it down to the end 
of the nineteenth century, but when the 
queen died twenty-two days later, it was 
resolved to include the whole period of her 
reign. With some misgiving with regard 
to its difficulties Lee undertook the article 
on the queen at the earnest request of 
George Smith. The article appeared in 
October 15)01, and in response to a wide¬ 
spread wish the book followed in Novem¬ 
ber 1002. It was the first serious attempt 
to present the queen’s public and private 
life as a whole. The book was expanded 
to contain more biographical detail than 
lmcl been given in the article and more 
explanatory comment on events. Lee 
! aimed at making the queen’s personality 
the principal study, and with space at his 
: disposal he was able to- use more fully 
references to public affairs in her diary and 
letters, so far ns these were available, and 
‘to let the Queen speak for herself’. Vic¬ 
toria’s influence on events after the death 
of the Prince Consort in 18(31 was very 
imperfectly known, and became increas¬ 
ingly difficult to elucidate as her reign 
drew nearer to its close. Although Lee’s 
reputation as an editor for discretion and 
care assisted him to get information 
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otherwise unattainable, the latter part of 
the biography is distinctly slighter than 
the rest. But as a pioneer piece of work 
it was remarkably successful. A fourth 
edition appeared in 1907. 

Lee suffered financially when his full 
employment ns editor ceased in 1901. He 
did some further work for the Dictionary 
before the commencement of the Second 
Supplement, superintending a summary 
which appeared in March 1903 ns the 
Index and Eiutome, a volume of Errata. 
in 1004, and a reissue of the Dictionary 
and First Supplement in 1000. But as 
these were not very remunerative, lie also 
engaged in lecturing and writing. As a 
lecturer Lee was sometimes diffuse, but lie 
improved very much in later years. He 
was Clark lecturer in English literature at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1901-1002, 
he made a successful tour through the 
universities and colleges of the United 
States of America in 1003, and in October 
1004 he published his lectures delivered at 
the Lowell Institute, Boston, on Great 
Englishmen of the Sixteenth Century (new 
cd. 1025). I-Ie edited for the university 
press of Cambridge, U.S.A., between 1907 
and 1910 the Renaissance Shakespeare, 
using William Aldis Wright’s text, and 
contributing a general introduction and 
notes, as well as separate introductions to 
several plays. This work was reissued in 
England in 1010 as the Canton Shake¬ 
speare. In 1909 he undertook to edit for 
the Clarendon Press Shakespeare's Eng¬ 
land, a collection of articles describing the 
habits and life of the time. Although Lee 
contributed only one article, he planned 
the work and enlisted most of the writers, 
but in 1914 he gave up the editorship of 
the volume, which was brought out by 
(Dr.) C. T. Onions in 1910. 

From October 1910 to December 1912 
Lee was engaged in editing the Second 
Supplement of the Dictionary. George 
Smith had intended to continue the work 
by means of pl supplement at the end of 
each decade, and Mrs. Smith, to whom 
lie bequeathed the Dictionary, proceeded 
to carry out his plan. This principle of 
quick biography lias met with criticism, 
but it was advocated by Leslie Stephen 
on account of the rapid disappearance of 
material, and defended by Lee in Decem¬ 
ber 1912 in the Nineteenth Century and 
After in an article entitled 1 A Journey’s 
End', in which he instanced Boswell’s 
Johnson and Lockhart’s Scott in support 
of his view. 

Neither the First nor the Second Supple¬ 


ment preserved exactly the standard of 
selection maintained in the main work. 
The First Supplement tended to restrict 
admission, particularly in certain classes; 
the Second Supplement, ou the other hand, 
was far more inclusive than the main Dic¬ 
tionary. The work of editing was un¬ 
doubtedly more arduous, ns Lee had to 
train a new staff and to supply the place 
of contributors no longer available after 
ten years. Nevertheless, the rate of pro¬ 
duction was maintained and the work 
appeared less than a year after the close 
of the period which it covered. Lee wrote 
few articles, but among them were those 
on King Edward VII, Leslie Stephen, 
Goldwin Smith, F. J. Fur nival], and John 
Clmrton Collins. After its issue Lee, ns 
before, carried on a general editorial super¬ 
vision until the death of Reginald John 
Smith [q.v.] in December 1910. The Dic¬ 
tionary was soon afterwards presented to 
Oxford University, which transferred it to 
the Clarendon Press, and Lee’s connexion 
with it came to an end. Lee felt that the 
Dictionary should be carried on in accor¬ 
dance with George Smith’s plan and on 
traditional lines, and insisted on this with 
considerable and natural earnestness, 
Though it was impossible, while the War 
continued, for the Clarendon Press to 
make definitive pledges, a volume covering 
the years 1912-1021, with Henry William 
Carless Davis [q.v.] and J. R. II, Weaver 
as editors, was begun soon after the con¬ 
clusion of peace. 

Lee became a university professor com¬ 
paratively late in life. From early days he 
had been an unofficial teacher and had 
devoted much of his spare time to popu¬ 
larizing English studies. He took part in 
the University Extension summer meet¬ 
ings at Oxford and Cambridge, and in 
London he lectured on Saturday evenings 
at the Working Men’s College in Mile End 
Road. But the institution with which he 
whs most closely connected was Toynbee 
Hall, for which in early days lie arranged 
concerts and lectures, and where from 
1890 he was president of the Elizabethan 
Literary Society. This society was founded 
in London on 8 March 1884 by the Rev. W. 
Bartlett, was given head-quarters at Toyn¬ 
bee Hall in 188 G by Samuel Augustus 
Barnett [q,v.], and in 1913 removed to 
King’s College, Strand. Lee was included 
in the first list of vice-presidents and lie 
and Frederick Rogers, who began life as 
an errand boy, were largely responsible 
for developing it ns a centre of Elizabethan 
study. Especially Lee brought it into 
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touch with contemporary research and 
secured the active support of leading 
Elizabethans of the day. In January 1025, 
ntthc annual supper, he induced the Soci¬ 
ety to set itself to complete the Marlowe 
memorial at Canterbury, designed by Ed¬ 
ward Onslow Ford [q.v.] and completed 
by Charles Hnrtwell. It had been pro¬ 
jected by two members of the Society, 
Ilogers and J.E. Baker, was erected in the 
Canterbury butter-market in 1801, and 
removed still incomplete in 102*1 to the 
Dane John park, where it now stands, 
nnd finally completed and unveiled on 1 
November 1028. Lee was also one of tlic 
founders of the English Association in 
1000 and was its president in 1017; he 
compiled for it in 1910 a catalogue for A 
Shakespeare Reference Library (English 
Association leaflet no. 15; 2nd ed., with 
Sir E. K. Chambers, 1925, English Associa¬ 
tion pamphlet no. 61). Ill 1913 Lee was 
appointed to the new chair of English 
language and literature at the East Lon¬ 
don College in the university of London. 
His lectures attracted serious students, 
‘lie took great personal interest in his 
pupils and was never weary of advising 
nnd helping them, especially if they were 
cx-scrviee men 5 [Firth, Sir Sidney Lee , 
p, 10], The death on 10 July 1920 of his 
sister, Elizabeth Lee, who shared his in¬ 
terests and to whom lie was much attached, 
was a great sorrow to him. In 1921 he had 
a serious operation, and in 1924 impaired 
health and pressure of other work led him 
to give up his professorship. 

Lee’s last work of importance was his 
Life of King Edward V11 , undertaken at 
the request of King George V. Unlike the 
Queen Victoria it was not made difficult by 
scarcity of material. The documents in 
the royal archives at Windsor Castle and 
Buckingham Palace were placed at Ins 
disposal, ns well as several private col¬ 
lections of King Edward’s letters. Con¬ 
troversies concerning the diplomatic origin 
of the European War had led to the pub¬ 
lication of much British and foreign official 
material relating to the period, and the 
marked decrease in Great Britain nnd in 
other countries of the reticence of public 
men with regard to recent public affairs 
was also not without its advantages. King 
George, who made the work feasible, left 
the plan and the execution entirely to 
Lee’s discretion. As with Victoria, Lee 
made Edward VII’s personality and in¬ 
fluence the central study, and therefore 
gave considerable space to international 
affairs. The first volume appeared in 


March 1925, but its production overtaxed 
Lee’s failing strength and the second vol¬ 
ume, which dealt with the reign, was far 
from completely written at the time of his 
death. It was finished by his secretary, 
Mr. F. S. Markham, with some assistance 
noticed in the preface, tmd appeared in 
1927. In the autumn of 1925 Lee’s health 
steadily gave way,and he died, unmarried, 

3 March 1926 at his residence, 108 a Lex- 
ham Gardens, Kensington. After crema¬ 
tion his remains were interred, as lie had 
requested, in the cemetery at Stratford- 
on-Avon. 

All through life Lee had many warm 
friends. It was said of him in The Times 
that ‘those who knew him best know best 
how genial and generous lie was, and how 
unselfishly he gave himself, both publicly 
and privately in service to others ’. Beside 
this may be recorded George Saintsbury’s 
testimony, given two days later in the 
same paper: 6 lie is about the only man, 1 
think, of the whole lot of us (including 
myself) from whom I have never heard an 
unkind speech about a fellow craftsman. 5 
Lee’s portrait, drawn in the last months of 
his life, by William Rothenstcin, is at East 
London College; but some of the photo¬ 
graphs of him, especially that reproduced 
in Professor Boas’s collection of Lee’s 
Essays (opposite p. 84), recall him better 
to those who knew him earlier. 

Lee held many offices. He was chairman 
of the executive of Shakespeare’s Birth¬ 
place Trust from 1903 until his death, and 
worked hard on its behalf. He was regis¬ 
trar of the Royal Literary Fund from 
1907. In 1910 he was appointed a member 
of the royal commission on the public 
records and elected a fellow of the British 
Academy. He was appointed a trustee of 
the National Portrait Gallery in 1924. I-Ie 
was a foreign member of the American 
Academy of Arts nnd Sciences and a 
corresponding member of the Massachu¬ 
setts Historical Society. He was knighted 
in 1911, was elected to the Athenaeum 
Club in 1901 under Rule II, and received 
honorary degrees from the universities of 
Manchester (1900), Oxford (1907), and 
Glasgow (1907). 

Besides the books and articles already 
mentioned, Lee wrote a History of Strat¬ 
ford-on-Avon from the Earliest Times to the 
1 Death of Shakespeare (1885, new ed. 1907) j 
edited the Autobiography of Edward, first 
Baron Herbert of Cherbury [q.v.] with a 
continuation of his life (1880, new ed. 
1006); compiled ft Census of Extant Copies 
of the First Folio of Shakespeare’s Plays as 
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a companion to the Facsimile (1902), and 
gave an account of fourteen more copies in 
The lAbravy , April 1900 (reprinted as 
Notes and Additions to the Census , 1900); 
contributed in 1004 to vol. iii of the Cam¬ 
bridge Modern History , chapters x mid xi, 
on * The Last Years of Elizabeth of which 
period lie contemplated writing a detailed 
history, and ‘The Elizabethan Age of 
English Literature’; and published in 
1000 eleven articles on Shakespeare and 
the Modern Stage and other Essays. In 
1029 Professor F. S. Boas published a 
selection of Lee’s lectures and essays under 
the title of Elizabethan and OUict Essays. 
Lee left a number of Iris boohs to the 
Birthplace Museum at Stratford-on-Avon, 
and his annotated working copy of the 
reissue of the Dictionary of National Bio¬ 
graphy to the London Library for the use 
of the librarian and staff* The bulk of his 
English library belongs by bequest and 
purchase to East London College, to which 
he also left £5,000 with which to endow 
two bursaries. 

[The Times, 4 and 0 March 1920 ; Sir C. H. 
Firth, Sir Sidney Lee, 18 59-1920 } in Proceed¬ 
ings of the British Academy, vol. xv, 1920, and 
Memoir of Sir Sidney Lee prefixed to the 
Dictionary of National Biography , Twentieth 
Century t 1912-1921 , 1027; F. S. J3ons in the 
English Association 11 ulletin,No.5Q, April 1020, 
in Review of English Studies, July 102G, and in 
his introduction to Elizabethan and other Es¬ 
says, 1920 ; A. F.Pollard, ‘Sir Sidney Lee and 
the Dictionary of National Biography 1 , in the 
Bulletin ot the Institute of Historical Research, 
June 192G; F. S. Boas, The Elizabethan Liter¬ 
ary Society, reprinted from Hie Quarterly Re¬ 
view, April 1084; F. Rogers, Labour, Life, and 
Literature, 1013; The Toynbee Record, 1890 ct 
seqq.; History and Description of the Marlowe 
Memorial, Canterbury, 1028 ; Sir Leslie Stephen, 
Early Imjiressions, cd. 1924, and Studies of a 
Biographer , 1808; Jctvish Guardian, 5 March 
1020; private information; personal know¬ 
ledge.] E. I. Carlyle. 

LEISHMAN, Sin WILLIAM BOOG 
(1865-1920), bacteriologist, born in Glas¬ 
gow 6 November 1865, was the fourth 
child and youngest of three sons in the 
family of six children of William Irish¬ 
man (1838-1894), regius professor of mid¬ 
wifery in the university of Glasgow, by his 
wife, Augusta Selina, eldest daughter of 
George Drevar, of Roschill, Blackrock, co. 
Dublin. Educated at Westminster School 
and at the university of Glasgow, where 
he graduated M.B., C,M. in 1886, he 
entered the Army Medical Service in 1887, 
passing fifth into the Army Medical School 
at Nctlcy. After home service for three 


years, he proceeded to India and served 
until 1807 with a year’s sick leave (1802- 
1893); he went through the Waziristan 
campaign of 1894-1895. Promoted major 
in the Royal Army Medical Corps in 1809, 
he was posted to Netlcy in order to take 
charge of the medical wards, spending his 
spare time in the pathological department 
then under the direction of (Sir) Almroth 
Wright, and in the following year suc¬ 
ceeded Major (Sir) David Semple as assis¬ 
tant professor of pathology. 

Although he had been exceptional in 
taking a microscope with him to India in 
1890 and had worked at bacteriology when 
staff surgeon to Sir George Wolseley at 
Lahore, this appointment at the Army 
Medical School was Leishman’s first real 
opportunity for original work, and came a 
little late in his career. At Nctley he was 
able to watch the early development of 
Almroth Wright’s anti-typhoid vaccina¬ 
tion, in which he later took so impor¬ 
tant a part. During this period Leishman 
elaborated the stain for blood—a modifi¬ 
cation of Romanowsky’s—which is known 
by his mune and was employed by him in 
the detection of the parasite of kalii-azar, 
also called Dum-Dum fever. This parasite, 
now known as the Leishman-Donovan 
body (Lcishmania donovani), Leishman 
detected in 1900, but he did not publish 
his observations until 1003, the year in 
which Lieut.-Col. Charles Donovan, of the 
Indian Medical Service, confirmed the 
discovery. The name Lcishmania was 
introduced in 1003 by Sir Ronald Ross; 
the term Leishmaniasis also covers Orien¬ 
tal sore, a disease due to the closely allied 
protozoan parasite Leishmania tropica. 

When the Army Medical School was 
transferred from Nctlcy to Millbank, Lon¬ 
don, in 1903, Leishman became professor 
of pathology, and held this post until 1913. 
During these ten years he continued his 
work on knla-azar and perfected the pro¬ 
tective vaccine against typhoid fever, a 
large reserve store of which was kept at the 
Royal Army Medical College, so that with¬ 
in two weeks of the outbreak of war in 
August 1914 170,000 doses were issued to 
the troops. It has been estimated that 
without its use in the European War there 
would have been about 551,000 cases of 
this disease, with more than 77,000 deaths; 
actually there were 21,139 cases and 1,191 
deaths only. Leishman also spent much 
time on a di Hi cult piece of research, for 
which his masterly technique fully quali¬ 
fied him, namely, the life cycle of the 
Sjnronema duttoni of relapsing fever, con- 
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vcyed by the tick Ornithodoros moubata ; in 
1920 lie gave the Horace Dobell research 
lecture before the Royal College of Physi¬ 
cians of London, taking tis his subject 4 An 
experimental investigation of the Parasite 
of Tick Fever*. 

When Leisliman’s professorship termi¬ 
nated at the end of January 1914, he 
became War Office expert on tropical 
diseases on the army medical advisory 
board, but he was able to continue for a 
time his own research work in the labora¬ 
tories at the Royal Army Medical College. 
In October 1914 he joined the British 
Expeditionary Force in France as adviser 
in pathologyj and was chairman of the 
committees on 'trench fever’ and ‘trench 
nephritis’, new aspects of disease conse¬ 
quent on stationary warfare. In April 
1918 he was brought back to duty at the 
War Office; in the following October he 
was gazetted major-general; and in June 
1019 he became the first director of 
pathology at the War Office, a post which 
he retained until, in July 1923, he w r as 
appointed medical director-general, Army 
Medical Services, with the rank of lieu¬ 
tenant-general—promotion which showed 
that an officer who has devoted his life to 
the scientific aspects of medicine can ob¬ 
tain the highest position in his branch of 
the service. Leishman had shown his ad¬ 
ministrative abili ty at Netley and also in 
connexion with the organization of anti¬ 
typhoid inoculation; he had proved a very 
successful tcachcT and promoter of re¬ 
search, who had won the confidence of the 
members of his corps. A fellow officer 
wrote that ‘he made potential rivals into 
friends and friends into brothers*. 

Leishman was knighted in 1909, created 
C.B, in 1915, IC.C.B. (military) in 1924, 
nndK.C.M.G'in 1918. He was made hono¬ 
rary physician to King George V in 1912, 
commander (1915) and grand officer (1925) 
of the legion of honour, and he received 
the distinguished service medal of the 
United States of America. lie was elected 
n. fellow of the Royal Society in 1910 and 
later served on the council and on many 
committees. In 1914 he was elected a 
fellow of the Royal College of Physicians 
of London under the special by-law xl (6), 
and in 1925 a member of the Athenaeum 
Club under Rule II. He was an original 
member of the Medical Research Com¬ 
mittee (later Council) from 1013 to 1023 
and was re-clcctcd in 1026. He was presi¬ 
dent of the Society of Tropical Medicine 
and Hygiene (1911-1012), of the section 
of comparative medicine of the Royal 


Society of Medicine (1920), and chairman 
of the foot-and-mouth disease research 
committee, Ministry of Agricul ture (1924). 
The universities of Glasgow and McGill 
conferred on him the honorary degree of 
LL.D. He delivered the I-Inrben lecture 
(1910) on anti-typhoid inoculation, and 
the Linnere lecture at St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, on health in the tropics (1025). 

Leishman had many interests outside 
liis profession and was an accomplished 
landscape artist and musician. He mar¬ 
ried in 1902 Maud Elizabeth, eldest daugh¬ 
ter of Lieut.-Col. Edward Gunter, East 
Lancashire Regiment, and had one son 
nnd three daughters. He died after a 
short illness 2 June 1926 at Queen Alex¬ 
andra’s Military Hospital, Millbank, 
Memorial tablets were placed in the 
chapel of the Hospital and in the patho¬ 
logical laboratory of the Royal Army 
Medical College, Millbank, 

[Journal of Pathology and Bactaiology, 1026, 
vol, xxix, pp, 515-528 ; British Medical Jour¬ 
nal , 1020, vol. i, pp. 1013-1010; private in¬ 
formation; personal knowledge.] 

II. D. Rolleston. 

LE SAGE, Sin JOHN MERRY (1837- 
1926), journalist and managing editor of 
the baity Telegraph, was bom at Clifton 
23 April 1837, the only son of John Sage, 
of that town, by his wife, Elizabeth God¬ 
frey. He adopted the name of Le Sage in 
middle life. Educated at Bristol, Le Sage 
became a reporter on the Torquay Direc¬ 
tory and the Western Morning News at 
Plymouth before obtaining an appoint¬ 
ment in London on the Daily Telegraph. 
Ilis connexion with that paper, begun in 
1863, remained unbroken until his retire¬ 
ment sixty years later. 

Le Sage’s principal journalistic feat as a 
special correspondent consisted of getting 
through to London* hours ahead of his 
rivals, an account of the entry of the Ger¬ 
man army into Paris in January 1871. 
He remained in Paris throughout the 
Commune. He attended the coronations 
at St. Petersburg of Alexander III (1881) 
and Nicholas II (1894), was in Egypt in 
1882 at the time of Sir Gurnet Wolsdey’s 
expedition against Arabi Pasha, and was 
received in audience by Pope Leo XIII 
and by Sultan Abdul Hamid. X^c Sage did 
not, however, achieve marked distinction 
as a writer on a paper which had on its 
literary staff such well-know T n journalists 
as (Sir) Edwin Arnold, George Augustus 
Sala, W. Beatty Kingston, VV. J* Prowsc, 
George Hooper, Frederick Greenwood, 
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Edward Blanchard, and, at a later date, 
H. D. Traill, E. J. Dillon, and W. L. 
Courtney. 

Le Sage’s talents were best displayed in 
an executive capacity. He enjoyed the 
confidence in turn of Joseph Moses Levy 
[q.v.], the original proprietor of the Daily 
Telegraph , and that of his son, Edward 
Levy-Lawson, first Baron Burnham [q.v.]. 
The latter was in full direction and control 
of the paper for more than thirty years 
before he was raised to the peerage in 
1903, and Le Sage was his trusted right- 
hand man. Later, when the Hon. Harry 
Lawson, afterwards second Baron Burn¬ 
ham, took charge, Le Sage served the son 
as loyally as he had served both the father 
and tlie grandfather. For practically forty 
years Le Sage was managing editor, and, 
in his contacts with the staff in the daily 
conduct of the paper, the autocrat of 
Peterborough Court. He strongly main¬ 
tained the traditions by which the Daily 
Telegraph had established its special posi¬ 
tion, which Edmund Yates once described 
as 4 the organ of the knife-board of the 
omnibus’. Le Sage regarded tlia middle- 
class as the backbone of the country, and 
had little sympathy with the later develop¬ 
ments of democracy. To let well alone 
was one of his working principles. News in¬ 
terested him more deeply than politics. 
The minutiae of any political controversy 
bored him. I-Ie liked it presented, as he 
said, ‘in six lines’. 

Le Sage made up his mind quickly—n 
sovereign editorial virtue. A good judge 
of men, he reposed great faith in what he 
called his ‘journalistic instinct’, which 
worked ‘in flashes’. The criticism of out¬ 
siders lie met with imperturbability. It 
was a Axed article of his creed that enemies 
of the Daily Telegraph always came, sooner 
or later, to a bad end. 

Unquestionably, Le Sage’s special gifts 
were better suited to the last two decades 
of tlic nineteenth century than to the first 
two of the twentieth. The rapid rise of the 
new journalism, just before and after the 
turn of the century, shook him. He re¬ 
sponded gamely to the challenge, but with 
ever-increasing effort. Yet the anxieties 
and responsibilities of the European War 
of 1014-1018 served to give him new 
vigour. He did the day’s work with un¬ 
shaken resolution, and nothing but illness 
or holidays kept him, even when past his 
eightieth year, from his usual oilicc 
routine. For many years he had rooms 
in Clement’s Inn, and punctual to the 
minute, twice a day, he trod the Fleet 


Street pavement—an erect, imposing, and 
well-groomed figure. 

Outside Fleet Street Le Sage was hardly 
known. He never attended meetings i lie 
cultivated few social and no political rela¬ 
tionships: lie never wrote a letter except 
under compulsion; and he never made 
speeches. He was a lieutenant of the City 
of London, but the only public recognition 
which he received was the knighthood 
bestowed upon him in 1918 in recognition 
of his long services to journalism and 
more especially of the Daily Telegraph's 
steady support of the national policy 
during the War. 

In his younger days Le Sage travelled 
widely: in later life he enjoyed the gossip 
of the Garrick Club. An hour at Lord’s on 
a sunny afternoon, with W. G. Grace at 
the wicket and scoring freely, was for years 
his ideal of recreation. 

Le Sage retired from the Daily Tele¬ 
graph in June 1923 and died 1 January 
1920 at his home at Hurlinghnm. lie 
married three times: the record of his first 
marriage is not available; he married 
secondly, in 1808, Clara Ellen (died 1873), 
daughter of Charles Henderson Scott, 
legal reporter, by whom lie had one son 
and one daughter; thirdly, in 1874 Eliza¬ 
beth Lord (died 1933), daughter of John 
Burton Martin, of London, by whom lie 
had two sons. 

[Daily Telegraph, 2 January 1020; personal 
knowledge.] J. U. Firth. 

LESLIE, Sm BRADFORD (1831- 
192G), civil engineer, was born in London 
18 August 1831, the second son of the 
painter, Clmrlcs Robert Leslie [q.v*], by 
his wil'd, Harriet Stone. He was named 
after Samuel T. Bradford, the senior part¬ 
ner of the publishing firm of Bradford & 
Inskecp, of Philadelphia, to which his 
father had been bound apprentice in 1808. 
He was educated at the Mercers’ School, 
London, and at the age of sixteen was 
apprenticed for five years to the civil 
engineer, Is am bard Kingdom Brunei 
[q.v.], who waived his fee of one thousand 
guineas in consideration of C, R. Leslie’s 
painting him a picture or two. In 1851, 
while still an apprentice, Leslie was em¬ 
ployed, as assistant engineer, on the con¬ 
struction of the bridge over the Wye nt 
Chepstow on the Gloucester and Dean 
Forest Railway, and afterwards until 1853 
on the Royal Albert bridge over the Tamar 
at Saltash. He also supervised for Brunei 
the erection of the Stony Creek and Salt 
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Water River railway "bridges in Victoria, of level from tides and floods, with a large 
Australia, and assisted him in the con- and varied ocean and river trailic, through 
strttct'ion of material for the Great Eastern which a bridge would he exposed to dam¬ 
an d in the launch of that steamship on age from shipping breaking adrift in 
31 January 1S5S. i cyclone and storm waves. In 1868 Leslie 

In the same year Leslie entered the lmd designed and modelled parts of a 
service of the Eastern Bengal Railway floating bridge, which could be more 
Company (to which Brunei was consulting cheaply and quickly built in tlic iirst 
engineer), acting under William Purdon in instance, and more readily repaired in case 
the capacity of resident engineer in charge of accident, than a fixed structure. His 
of large bridges and viaducts. There he design and model were seen and approved 
superintended the erection of the bridges by the viceroy, the Eurl of Mayo, at the 
in the Ganges delta over the Icharnati opening of the Gorai bridge. The viceroy 
river and over the Kumar river at Alum- tested the stability of the design by stand- 
dangn, on caissons founded by the pneu- ing on the floating model, while the coolies 
matic process. While employed on these agitated the water in which it was floating, 
lie had to teach the native labourers how In spite of some adverse official opinion 
to rivet by hand, there being no machine the floating bridge was begun in January 
tools, and at times he had himself to work 1878 and opened for traffic in October 
in the cylinders. Leslie returned to Eng- 1874, when the assembled crowds sang 
land in 1862 and was appointed chief ballads and hymns in praise of Leslie for 
engineer of the Ogmore (or Ogwr) Valley having given them a means of crossing 
Railway in Glamorganshire. After com- the sacred river. The floating portion of 
plcting this work lie re-entered the service the bridge, which was 1,530 feet long and 
of the Eastern Bengal Railway in 18G5 as 00 feet wide, was carried on fourteen pairs 
chief resident engineer for the extension of rectangular-iron pontoons, and an open- 
of the line in the northern delta to the ing of two hundred feet was provided in 
neighbourhood of Goalundo, begun in the centre for the passage of the larger 
November 18G7 and opened for service on vessels by making the two central pairs 
1 January 1871, The undertaking in- movable, so that they and their super- 
eluded Leslie’s first great achievement in structure could be dropped downstream 
India, the bridge oyer the Gorai, the and hauled sideways out of the fairway, 
largest and most important deltaic branch For his paper describing the structure 
of the Ganges. The bridge was supported read before the Institution of Civil En- 
on eight piers having two iron cylinders gineers on 5 March 1878 [Proceedings, vol, 
each, and was remarkable for the ingem- liii, 1878] Leslie was awarded a Watt 
ous boring gear of Ilia own invention by medal and another Telford premium. In 
means of which tiie caissons were sunk in 1809, realizing that the bridge though 
the shifting bed of the Gorai to a depth of structurally sound was becoming inade- 
ncurly one hundred feet. For his paper quate for the traffic, lie visited India in 
describing this work, read before the order to induce the government to take up 
Institution of Civil Engineers in February the question of its replacement. But it was 
1872 in the course of a short visit to Eng- only in 1010 that a bridge committee was 
land [Proceedings of the Institution of appointed. In 1918, by request, he sub- 
Civil Engineers, vol. xxxiv, 1871-1872], mitted a design for two larger one-way 
he was awarded a Telford medal and bridges on the same plan, but this was not 
premium. accepted, and at the time of his death he 

During his stay in England Leslie was had almost completed a design for a single 
appointed consulting engineer to the Oudh cantilever bridge, Thus Leslie’s original 
and Rohilkhund Railway Company, and bridge is still standing (1934). 
in the same year lie returned to India, at While the Hugli floating bridge was 
the invitation of the secretary of state, in]being constructed, the municipal engineer 
order to inquire into the condition of the of Calcutta, William Clarice, was invalided 
bridges over the rivers Boas, Jumna, and home, and Leslie succeeded him, resigning 
Sutlej on the Sind, Punjab, and Delhi his position of consulting engineer to the 
Railway. At this time lie became con- Oudh and Rohilkhund Railway Company, 
ecrnccl in the construction of a bridge of a In consequence, the floating bridge w r as 
highly original character, which lie had for the most part constructed under his 
designed, crossing the Hugli between Cal- own supervision. He also completed the 
cutta and Howrah. The Hugli is n deep Calcutta city water supply and drainage 
mul rapid river, subject to big fluctuations schemes initiated by Clarke, besides taking 
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nn active part in many other schemes. Leslie’s portrait, painted by his younger 
Leslie held this post until 1870, when lie brother, George Dunlop Leslie, is in the 
was appointed agent and chief engineer of possession of liis granddaughter, Miss 
the East Indian Railway Company. Lydia Spence. 

This new appointment carried with it [The TimM> 22 nn<3 23 March 1020: The 
wide administrative duties. Leslie carried Engineer, 20 March 1020; Proceedings of the 
out a thorough inspection of the railway, Institution of Civil Engineers, vol. ccxxiv 
replaced wooden wagons by iron ones 1920-1927; private information.] 
of larger capacity, introduced cast-iron E. I. Carlyle. 

sleepers, and employed native drivers for 

goods trains, though the advisability of LEVER, WILLIAM I1ESKETH, first 
this last measure has been questioned. In Viscount LevemiuIiME ( 1851 - 1920 ), soap 
order to bring the producers of the Ganges manufacturer, was born in Wood Street, 
valley into direct touch with Calcutta, it Bolton, Lancashire, 19 September 1851, 
was resolved to carry the railway over the the elder son of James Lever, wholesale 
Hugh atNailiati, Although Leslie’s design and retail grocer, of Bolton, by his wife, 
for the necessary bridge, a model of which Eliza, daughter of William Hcskcth, a 
he presented afterwards to the Institution cotton-mill manager, of Manchester, 
of Civil Engineers, was not accepted, he After being for a time at a private school 
supervised tlie construction of the new in Bolton, lie became, at the ageoft-hir- 
bridge as consulting engineer. On 24 teen, a pupil at the Church Institute, His 
January I88S lie read a paper describing father, although a nonconformist, wns 
it to the Institution of Civil Engineers attracted by the teaching and influence of 
[, Proceedings , voh xcii, 1888], for which be the headmaster of the Institute, William 
was awarded a George Stephenson medal Tate Mason. It was lvis mother’s wish that 
and a third Telford premium. The strue- William Lever should study medicine, but 
ture, known as the Jubilee bridge, was it was decided that he should enter the 
opened in 1887, when Leslie was created family business, and in 1887, when lie wns 
K.C.I.E. Almost immediately afterwards sixteen, he began his commercial training, 
he was invalided home on account of The grocery firm, of which James Lever 
malaria. During liis long residence in India had, in I8G4, become the sole proprietor, 
he distinguished himself not only by his prospered and increased. When William 
originality, thoroughness, and resource, Lever was admitted to a share in the 
but by his constant care for the well-being undertaking in 1872 his partnership was 
of his assistants and subordinates, and by worth £800 n year. At the same time he 
carrying out perso nally arduous and dan- became engaged to Elizabeth Ellen, daugh- 
gerous inspection work. ter of Crompton Hulmc, linen-draper, a 

On his way to England in the Tasmania neighbour in Wood Street. The marriage 
Leslie wns shipwrecked off Corsica and took place in 1874, and the newly wedded 
received a permanent injury to his knee, couple went to live in Park Street, Bolton. 
In London, within three months, he begun The junior partner soon began to show 
to practise as a consulting engineer, nnd that ardour for development which 
in 1895 he was made chairman and en- marked his career. A branch of the 
gineering adviser to the Southern Punjab grocery business was opened at Wigan by 
Railway Company and presided at the the purchase of another firm, reforms in 
board meetings until October 1925. lie the organization were made, larger 
never retired from work, but continued to premises were built, and new commit- 
practisc and lecture to the end. He died ments undertaken. The elder Lever, with 
in London, at his home, 171 Maida Vale, the conservatism of age, wns inclined to 
21 March 1926, in his ninety-fifth year. view with anxiety some of this progress, 
Leslie married in 1855 Mary Jane Eliza but its success disarmed opposition. 

(died 1886), daughter of William Honey, It was in 1884 that Lever decided to 
civil engineer, of Plymouth, and had one begin trading on his own account, and to 
son and four daughters; three of his specialize in soap. There was no pnrticu- 
daugliters predeceased him. lar reason, as lie used to admit, for clioos- 

Bcsides the three papers already men- ing this commodity, and he might just 
tioned, Leslie contributed to the Institu- as well have chosen anything else. His 
tion of Civil Engineers a communication, brother, James Darcy Lever, agreed to join 
4 On an improved method of lighting vessels him, but his father hesitated to support 
under wny at night 1 [Proceedings, vol. the scheme, although he eventually 
lxxxiii, 1880]. assisted the new firm with some additional 
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capital. Lever himself withdrew some of 
his money from the grocery company, and 
got together about £4,000 for the establish¬ 
ment of his new business. One of his 
earliest steps was to find fox his new soap 
a name which would look and sound well 
in advertisements. The name ‘Sunlight’ 
W as chosen and registered. The new soap 
was made largely from vegetable oils, in¬ 
stead of almost entirely from tallow, and 
in the first instance was supplied by other 
manufacturers for sale by Lever Brothers. 
But in 1885 the new firm purchased the 
soapworks of Winscr & Co. at Warring¬ 
ton, and in the following January began 
to make its own soap. 

The demand for Sunlight soap grew 
rapidly. The output, which in the first 
year had been 20 tons a week, had in¬ 
creased in the second year to 450 tons n 
week, and the need for larger works became 
pressing. In 1887 the idea of founding a 
centre, where his works should be, and 
where his workpeople should live, took 
shape in Lever’s mind. He bought 52 acres 
of land—subsequently extended to 500 
acres—conveniently situated on the Mer¬ 
sey, near Bebington, Cheshire, and on 8 
March 1888 the first sod of the new town 
of Port Sunlight was cut by Mrs. Lever. 
Manufacture began in the new surround¬ 
ings in January 1881). 

About this time Lever travelled much, 
spreading his business overseas, opening 
branches or agencies in the colonics, the 
United States, and various European 
countries. In 1802 he contributed some 
articles on his tour round the world to a 
Birkenhead newspaper, and these were 
afterwards republished in book form under 
the title of Following the Flag (1898). Some 
of his foreign ventures made slow and 
disappointing progress at the start, but 
generally speaking, the profitable develop¬ 
ment of his affairs was continuous. 

In 1800 Lever Brothers was made a 
limited company, and in 1894 this com¬ 
pany was made public with a capital of 
£1,500,000, divided equally into prefer¬ 
ence and ordinary shores. The first issue 
of a portion of the preference capital was 
heavily over-subscribed. No ordinary 
shares were offered to the public, and 
Lever, who became chairman of the com¬ 
pany, gradually acquired all these. It was 
his view that as the chief risk of the new 
enterprises would fall on the ordinary 
shares, he liimsclf should carry that risk. 

After the formation of the public com- 
pany, a definite policy of amalgamation 
with other soap-making firms was fol¬ 


lowed. The first business acquired was 
that of Benjamin Brooke & Co. in 1800, 
and the production of the soap was trans¬ 
ferred to Port Sunlight. Other transac¬ 
tions, either by purchase or by interchange 
of shares, resulted in Lever exercising, 
during the opening years of the twentieth 
century, ft wide control over the soap¬ 
making trade, and occupying the most 
prominent position in that industry. 

In 1906 the increase in the cost of raw 
material, and the necessity for advancing 
prices, suggested to Lever further efforts 
in tlic direction of amalgamation. The 
proposed combine attracted the hostile 
attention of the Daily Mail and other 
newspapers under the management of 
Lord Nortlioliffe [q.v,J. For some months 
during the autumn of 1906 these news¬ 
papers indulged in violent criticism of 
Lever, against whom, all kinds of startling 
accusations were launched, including that 
of fraudulent trading and bad treatment 
of his workpeople. The Sunlight soap 
business was seriously affected by these 
attacks, and certain firms which had 
agreed provisionally to a pooling of in¬ 
terests were alarmed into abandoning tlic 
arrangement. Counsel’s opinion was 
taken, and an action for libel was brought 
by Lever Brothers against the newspapers 
concerned. The case came before the 
assize court at Liverpool on 15 July 1907. 
Lever was the first witness called for the 
plaintiffs, end in the course of examination 
and cross-examination had no dilliculty in 
establishing that the charges brought 
against his company and himself were 
wholly unfounded, and had occasioned 
great harm to his trade. After this evi¬ 
dence it became clear that the only ques¬ 
tion left was the extent of the damages to 
which Lever Brothers were entitled, and 
rather than leave this to tlic jury the 
defendants offered a settlement. Lever 
consented to accept £50,000—the highest 
award ever made in a libel case—and he 
obtained ft further £91,000 from certain 
Scottish newspapers owned by the de¬ 
fendants. He used n part of this sum for 
the purchase of the old Blue Coat school 
in Liverpool, and gave the balance to 
Liverpool University as an endowment 
for the school of tropical medicine and 
other educational objects. 

Holding the position that he did. Lever 
naturally received several invitations to 
enter political life. lie contested Birken¬ 
head as a liberal three times without suc¬ 
cess, in 1802, 1804, and 1805. In 1900 he 
failed again in the Wirrall division of 
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Cheshire, "but in 1006, when there was a something of the same kind in another 
general reaction in favour of liberal views, part of the kingdom. In 1917 he bought 
he was returned for that constituency, from Colonel Duncan Matheson the island 
He found the additional work too heavy, of Lewis, and followed this up by the 
and retired in. December 1999. He came purchase in 1919 of the islands of North 
forward, however, once move in the follow- and South Harris. I-Ie hoped to be able 
ing month for the Onnskirk division of by a substantial outlay of capital, to dc- 
Lancashire, but did not win the seat, velop the fishing industry and in this way 

Although unsuited by temperament for to improve the circumstances of the crofter 

party politics, he seems to have enjoyed population. But difficulties arose, chiefly 
electioneering-, and, by practice on many in connexion with the tenure and occupa- 
platforms, he became a competent speaker, tion of the land, and in 1023 he decided to 
He was liked by lus fellow members of abandon the scheme. When he left Lewis 
parliament, and a striking incident in his he offered as a gift to the town of Storno- 
short career in the House was the warm way a considerable acreage of the land 
welcome which he received when he re- which he had acquired, 
turned after winning his libel action. Lever was interested in architecture mid 

When the European War broke out in in art generally. He was an enthusiastic 
1914, Lever supported the recruiting collector, with resources that did not 
activities of the government in his own oblige him to be discriminating, of pic- 
district, and served himself for a time in turcs, pottery, and old furniture, After 
the ranks of the Birkenhead battalion of his death there was a sale lasting fifteen 
the Cheshire regiment. Fulfilling duties days of the contents of the houses which 
more suitable for a man of his age (sixty- lie had filled with his purchases. His 
three), he was a member of several impor- public munificence was constant. An im- 
tant committees, and acted as honorary portant instance of this was his gift to the 
treasurer of the Star and Garter Home for nation of Stafford House, St. James’s, n 
disabled soldiers at Richmond. In 1918 he house built by James Wyatt for the Duke 
was nppointed honorary commandant of of York, second son of George III, and 
his battalion of the Cheshire regiment. afterwards the London residence of the 
In pursuance of his aim to provide the Dukes of Sutherland. This building, under 
raw materials for his own trade, Lever be- the name of Lancaster House, was opened 
came interested in the supply of palm-oil to the public in 1914 as the London 
and palm-kernel oil from West Africa. He Museum, and contains exhibits relating to 
began at once to experiment with modern the history of the City. To Liverpool Uni* 
machinery which should supersede the versity he wns a generous benefactor, and 
primitive methods used by the natives for he also gave largely to his native town of 
obtaining these oils. In 1919 he established Bolton, of which he was mayor in 1918- 
erushing mills in Nigeria, and, as large 1910. On Port Sunlight he lavished many 
areas of forest were essential to secure gifts, including an art gallery in memory 
continuity of supply, he obtained in the of his wife. 

following year a concession of land and The extent of Lever’s business under¬ 
works in the Belgian Congo. Afterthe War takings may be judged from the fact that 
he extended his African policy, and was in 1924 the capital of Lever Brothers 
instrumental in the purchase of the shares amounted to nearly £57,000,000, audit 
of the Niger Company. The high price paid had grown to be the largest commercial 
fOT these shares was unfortunate, for the undertaking of its kind in the world. The 
transaction was followed by a disastrous controller of these vast interests was in 
fall in values, due to trade depression, some ways an exceptional figure among 
In his care for Port Sunlight, the model industrial lenders of the time. He had 
township of his own foundation, Lever courage, foresight, and an untiring 
was assiduous, However much his politics capacity for working himself, as well as 
leaned to laisscr-fmre liberalism, and how- the gift of obtaining loyal and effective 
ever much he disliked state interference, service from others. But the interest 
his government in practice was a bene- of Lever’s character and career lies as 
volcnt autocracy. He introduced profit- much in His few failures as in his many 
sharing and benefit schemes, he planned successes, llis restless imagination seemed 
houses and gardens, and inaugurated all quite unable to contemplate incllici- 
kinds of social and sporting amenities for cncy in any department of life without 
the "benefit of those employed by his com- a burning desire to correct it regardless 
pany. Later in his career lie attempted of cost or trouble to himself. To say 
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that there was a commercial motive be¬ 
hind his enterprises is a comment that 
might well have gratified him, for, al¬ 
though responsive to the claims of charity, 
lie maintained, by precept as well as by 
example, that the best service to humanity 
was to give men the opportunity of im¬ 
proving their conditions by their own 
efforts. 

Lever was created a baronet in 1911 
and in 1917 was raised to the peerngc as 
Baron Leverhulmc. His title was a com¬ 
bination of his own and his wife’s names. 
In 1922 lie was advanced to a viscounty, 
and added to his title 4 of the Western 
Isles’. Ilis wife was a woman of character 
and of much kindness, and her support 
was of great value to her husband. She 
died in July 1913. In that year she went 
with him on nn adventurous journey 
through central Africa, and shortly before 
her deatli she was elected a fellow of the 
Royal Geographical Society. There was 
one child of the marriage, a son, William 
Hulme Lever (born 1888), who succeeded 
Ills lather as second viscount. Lord Lcver- 
luilinc died fit his house in Hampstead 7 
May 1025. 

[The Times, 8 May 1925; Viscount Lever - 
hulme, hi / his son, 1927. Portrait, lloyal Acad¬ 
emy Pietures, 1910.] A. Cochrane. 

LEVERHULME, first Viscount(1851- 
1925), soap manufacturer. [Sec Lever, 
William Hesketh.] 

LEWIS, AGNES (1843-1020), dis¬ 
coverer of the Sinai Palimpsest, the elder 
twin daughter of John Smith, solicitor, of 
Irvine, Ayrshire, was born at Irvine in 
1843, and educated nt Irvine Academy 
and at private schools in Birkenhead and 
London. In 1868 she travelled, with her 
sister Margaret Dunlop Smith, in Egypt 
mid Palestine, and in 1870 published East¬ 
ern Pilgrims , an account of their experi¬ 
ences. In 1883 her sister married the 
Spanish translator, James Young Gibson 
[q-V.J; he died in 1886. In 1887 Agnes 
Smith married the antiquary, Samuel 
Savage Lewis [q.v.], librarian of Corpus 
Cliristi College, Cambridge. Her husband 
died suddenly in 1891. The twin sisters 
were very much alike, and after the deaths 
of their husbands always lived and trav¬ 
elled together,visiting Cyprus, Greece, mid 
other Oriental lauds. They had consider¬ 
able proficiency in modern Greek. 

In 1802 Mrs. Lewis and her sister were 
persuaded by Dr. James Rcndel Harris to 


visit the convent of St. Catherine on 
Mount Sinai, which Harris had visited in 
1889 and where lie had discovered a 
Syriac manuscript of the hitherto lost 
early Christian Apology of Aristides. It 
was in this convent that Tischendorf luid 
discovered the famous Greek Codex 
Sinaiticus , but the room or closet which 
contained Syriac manuscripts had hitherto 
remained unknown to scholars. When 
Agnes Lewis and Margaret Gibson went to 
Sinai, their knowledge of conversational 
Greek was a passport to the good graces 
of the hegumenos (or prior), Galakteon, 
and he brought out the Syriac manuscripts 
for the inspection of the Western ladies. 
One manuscript specially struck them: it 
was written in a.d. 778, but underneath 
the eighth-century script older effaced 
writing was visible here and there, and 
from the headlines it was clearly a text 
of the Gospels. Thinking that, so ancient 
a manuscript might be interesting, Agnes 
Lewis photographed several pages. When 
the sisters returned to Cambridge (Pro- 
lessor) P. C. Durkitt, of Trinity College, 
offered to try to read the photographs, 
and with the help of Professor Robert 
Lubbock Hensley [q.v.] a few pages were 
deciphered, enough to show that the 
manuscript was akin to those fragments 
in the British Museum which were dis¬ 
covered by iind called after William Cure- 
ton [q.v,]. In 1893 Agnes Lewis and her 
sister, accompanied by Hensley, llenclel 
Harris, and Burkitt, with Mrs. Hensley 
and Mrs. Burkitt, visited Sinai and made 
a transcript of the Gospel from the manu¬ 
script, together with a better set of photo¬ 
graphs, the result being published at 
Cambridge in 1894. 

Agnes Lewis and her sister made two 
further visits to Sinai in the following 
years, copying manuscripts and taking 
photographs; good copies of those of the 
Sinai Palimpsest (as the manuscript is 
called) being presented by them to the 
University Library, Cambridge, end to 
Westii i inster C<) 11 ege, Cambridge. She and 
her sister published a considerable num¬ 
ber of Syriac and Christian Arabic texts in 
the following years, some of value; but 
nothing equalled the importance of their 
first discovery. Agnes Lewis received the 
gold medal of the Royal Asiatic Society in 
1915, and obtained honorary doctor’s 
degrees from the university of Halle, St. 
Andrews, Heidelberg, and Dublin. She 
and her sister were generous benefactors to 
Westminster College^ where their portraits 
hang in the Hall. 
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Agnes Lewis died at her house, Castle 
Brae, Cambridge, 29 March 1920, having 
been for some years entirely incapacitated 
by paralysis. Her sister predeceased her 
11 January 1920. 

[Private information; personal Knowledge.] 
F. C. Uuititmv 

LINCOLNSHIRE, Marquess of (1843- 
1928), politician. [See Wynn-Cahring- 
ton, Charles Roueiit.] 

LINDSAY* DAVID (1856-1922), ex¬ 
plorer, was born at Goohva, South Austra¬ 
lia, 20 June 1850, the younger son of John 
Scott Lindsay, master mariner, of Dundee, 
Scotland, and of Goolwa, by his wife, 
Catherine Reid. His father had come to 
Australia two years before Lindsay’s birth 
in command of a schooner destined for the 
coasting trade. Lindsay was educated 
privately at Port Elliott, ncaT Go olwa, 
and in 1873 entered the South Australian 
survey department, where he remained 
until 1882. lie held the post of junior 
surveyor in the Northern Territory from 
1878 to 1882. In 1883 lie led an expedition 
across the north of Arnhem Land from 
Palmerston (Port Darwin) to Blue Mud 
Bay, and found land suitable for settle¬ 
ment. In 1885-1886 he continued his 
explorations in Central Australia between 
the Georgina river in Western Queensland 
mid the Ilay and Finite rivers to the east 
of the Macdonnell ranges and reported de¬ 
posits of rubies in the Macdonnell ranges. 
Two years later he rode across Australia 
from north to south, and his report threw 
some light on unknown geographical fea¬ 
tures of the interior. 

Wien in 1891 Sir Thomas Elder, of 
Adelaide, provided funds for a scientific 
exploration of the interior of Western 
Australia, Lindsay was chosen to com¬ 
mand the expedition. The proj ccted route 
was from Peake, on the railway, to the 
west of Lake Eyre;, over the Evernrd range 
and the Great Victoria Desert to Lake 
Bailee, and thence to the Murchison river 
and the West coast, with a return journey 
across the Western desert to the Kimber¬ 
ley district of the North-West and thence 
to Tennants Creek (Northern Territory) 
on the overland telegraph line. The ex¬ 
pedition was organized by the Royal 
Geographical Society of Australasia and 
its patron spared no expense. The results, 
however, largely because of n season of 
severe drought, fell far short of the ambi¬ 
tious programme. With the help of camels 
the expedition, starting in May 1801, 


crossed tlie north of the Great Victoria 
Desert via the Everard and Blyth ranges, 
traversing 550 miles in 35 days to Lake 
Defray; thence it proceeded north-west to 
Gcraldton. In January 1893 Lindsay left 
the expedition, handing over the command 
to L. A. Wells, who for two months con¬ 
tinued explorations to Lake Wells and the 
Virginia range. The criticism of Lindsay’s 
leadership, made by some of hia staff, 
proved on investigation by the Royal 
Geographical Society of Australasia to 
have no foundation and he was completely 
exonerated. His journey revealed the 
existence of an auriferous area, and led to 
the opening up of tlie West Australian 
goldfield. 

> Lor the next few years Lindsay con¬ 
tinued his explorations in Western Austra¬ 
lia with the object of investigating the 
mineral resources, and his discoveries led 
to further prospecting and development, 
In 1895 he again explored in Arnhem 
Land. In 1913 he was appointed to serve 
on the Commonwealth royal commission, 
the object of which was to advise on the 
development of por ts and railways in the 
Northern Territory, and in 1920 he re¬ 
ported good pastoral and agricultural land 
in Arnhem Land. It was in connexion with 
this work that he was engaged at Port 
Darwin when he died there 18 December 
1922. 

Lindsay married in 1881 Annie Theresa 
Stuart, daughter of Arthur Lindsay, civil 
servant, of Adelaide; four sons mid one 
daughter were born of the marriage. 

[The Times , 10 December 1022 ; «7oi<rnn/ o/ 
/ he Elder Scient ific E$p lo ri ng Ex pedit ion , 1S91- 
2 , 1893; Geographical Journal, January 1803; 
South Australian Register, 11 July 1878; pri¬ 
vate information.] ll. N. Rudmose Biiown. 

LIVEING, GEORGE DOWNING 
(1827—1924), chemist, the eldest son of 
Edward Liveing, surgeon, of Nay land, 
Suffolk, by liis wife Catherine, the only 
daughter of George Downing, of Lincoln’s 
Inn, barrister-at-law, was born ntNnylnnd 
21 December 1827. He was admitted to 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, in 1817, 
and was eleventh wrangler in the ninths 
matieal tripos of 1850. lie then read for 
the newly established natural sciences 
tripos, and was placed at the head of six 
successful candidates in the first year of 
that tripos, 1851, with distinction in 
chemistry and mineralogy. Next lie 
studied for a while with Karl Rnininels- 
berg at Berlin, but soon returned to 
Cambridge. In 1852 he started the first 
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course of practical chemistry for medical a topic investigations which continued till 
students in a primitive laboratory Jilted 1900. Their joint papers were republished 
up in n cottage in Corn Exchange Street, as a single volume by the Cambridge Uni- 
In 1853 Liveing was elected a fellow of versity Press in 1015. This is the chief 
St. John’s College, and the college founded record of Livcing’s scientific labours, 
for him n lecturership in chemistry, and When Liveing and Dewar began their 
built a laboratory for his use. That he was spectroscopic researches the subject was 
mi active and courageous junior fellow is comparatively new. In ignorance of a 
dear from a pamphlet which he printed in previous experiment of J. li. L« Foucault, 
1857, attacking the existing system of: von Bunsen and G. R. Kir eh off in 1859, 
government of the college and advocating in the course of the work which first put 
measures of reform which almost exactly spectrum analysis on a sound footing, 
foreshadow those put into force many passed the continuous light from incan- 
years later. In I860 Liveing became pro- descent lime through an alcohol flame in 
lessor of chemistry at the Stuff College and which common salt was vaporized, and 
At the Royal Military College, Sandhurst, found that a dark line appeared in the 
though he continued to teach in Cambridge spectrum coinciding with the sodium line 
also. In the same year he married Gather- and with the corresponding dark line, 
ine, second daughter of the Rev. Rowland Fmucnhofer’s D, in the solar spectrum. 
Ingram, rector of Little Ellingliam, Nor- The dynamical explanation of this pheno- 
folk. He thereby vacated his fellowship at mcnon was given by Sir George Gabriel 
St. John’s, though lie retained his lecturer- Stokes [q.v.], who pointed out that a 
ship. vibrating system absorbs energy of the 

On the death in 1861 of the Rev. James same period of oscillation that it can itself 
Cuniming [q.v.], professor of chemistry at emit. By these several investigations, the 
Cambridge, Liveing was elected to succeed examination of the chemical composition 
him. The salary was about £100 a year, of the sun and stars was made possible, 
and the material provision made by the for dark lines in the spectra of light from 
university for the subject was meagre, their interiors which passes through their 
consisting of one lecture room, which the cooler envelopes coincide with the bright 
professor of chemistry had to share with lines of terrestrial elements. Most of the 
the professor of botany and the Jackson- earlier work of Liveing and Dewar was 
ian professor of experimental philosophy, concerned with this important point, eight 
and two small empty rooms which might papers ‘On the Reversal of the Lines of 
be used for other purposes. But in 1863, Metallic Vapours’ appearing in the Pro- 
after much controversy, tlie university ccedings of the Royal Society between the 
began building laboratories,thus initiating years 1878 and 1881. After publishing in 
the great development in experimental 1882 some work on the spectrum of carbon, 
science which has transformed modern they turned to ultra-violet spectra, on 
Cambridge. The first buildings were raised which a paper appeared in the Philosophi- 
on land which, acquired in 1702, had been cal Transactions of the Royal Society in 
used as a botanic garden ; and in the course 1883. Two papers on sun spots followed, 
of the years 18G4 and 1805 accommodation while Dewar’s tastes may be traced in 
was provided successively for zoology, ‘Spectroscopic Studies of Gaseous Explo- 
anatomy, chemistry, mineralogy, and sions’, in ‘The Influence of Pressure on the 
botany. In 1865 Liveing began to an- Spectra of Flames’, and in a series of papers 
uouncc regular experimental courses in on the spectra of the constituents of liquc- 
elicinistry and, until physics were other- fied gases at very low temperatures, 
wise provided for, in heat. In 1875 (Sir) Finally, papers appeared between 1899 
James Dewar [q.v.], was elected Jackson- and 1901 on the absorption spectra of 
ian professor of experimental philosophy solutions, and on the spectra at the anode 
and directed the work of that chuir to and cathode when an electric discharge is 
chemistry. He was thus brought into close passed through gases. If these seventy- 
association with Liveing. Collaboration eight joint papers ennnot be said to dia- 
cannot have been easy. As a colleague close any epoch-making discovery, they 
wrote in 1025: ‘Liveing and Dewar were certainly chronicle careful, exact, and use- 
men of widely different temperaments and ful contributions to knowledge, 
widely different ideals; and they were both The only book published by Liveing was 
quick-tempered. Nevertheless, a lifelong a thin volume on Chemical Equilibrium the 
friendship was formed between them.’ In result of the Dissipation of Energy > which 
1878 they begun a long series of spectro- appeared in 1885. This early recognition 
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of the importance of thermodynamics to 
chemistry clearly showed Liveirig’s in¬ 
sight into the fundamental principles of 
his science. It is worthy of note that he 
returned to this subject in later years, his 
last paper, read to the Cambridge Philo¬ 
sophical Society on 7 May 1023 (when he 
was ninety-six), being entitled ‘The 
Recuperation of Energy in the Universe’, 
In the ’eighties and early ’nineties 
Liveing -was in the middle period of his 
career. Year by year he delivered lectures 
both to elementary and advanced stu¬ 
dents. To the former, he taught general 
chemistry, and to the latter, principles of 
chemistry and spectroscopy. The rest of 
the teaching was shared among an in¬ 
creasing staff, both in the university 
laboratory and in several college labora¬ 
tories. Livcing’s elementary lectures were 
attended by men conspicuous mote for 
light-hearted ness than love of learning. 
The lectures were illustrated with experi¬ 
ments, and liis impatience with the labora¬ 
tory attendants when the experiments 
went wrong was eagerly watched for by his 
youthful class. Ills advanced students 
found him somewhat difficult of approach; 
but when the approach was made he took 
great trouble and gave them individual 
attention: many distinguished chemists 
owe much to his teaching. By 18S5 the 
number of students and staff had made 
the original university chemical labora¬ 
tory, on the east side of the old botanic 
garden site, quite inadequate, and in 1888 
the present laboratory was begun. Live¬ 
ing took endless trouble over the plans, 
and the success of the building was largely 
due to his examination of other labora¬ 
tories and careful studies of the whole 
problem. In 1888 also he arranged a 
course of lectures on agricultural chemis¬ 
try, thus inaugurating activities which 
ultimately developed into the successful 
Cambridge school of agriculture. For 
many years that school owed much to 
Liveing’s help and support. 

In 1889 Liveing was elected a profess¬ 
orial fellow of St. John’s College, and thus 
again brought into close association with 
his college. He was elected a fellow 7 of 
the Royal Society in 1879, served on the 
council in 1801-1892 and again in 1003- 
1904, and was awarded the Davy medal in 
1901. For many years he acted as the 
Cambridge correspondent of the chan¬ 
cellor of the university. He also took part 
in local affairs, and did good work as a 
county and borough magistrate. 

In the year 1908, at the age of eighty- 


one, Liveing resigned the professorship of 
chemistry, though he remained to the end 
of his life in touch with the laboratory and 
with research. Throughout his tenure of 
the chair lie took full financial responsibili¬ 
ties for the maintenance of the laboratory, 
which in its early years must have caused 
a heavy drain on his private income. On 
retiring he was at once re-elected a fcltow 
of St. John’s, and in 1011 became presi¬ 
dent, an office corresponding to that of 
vice-master. In this final phase of Ms 
career he found, in some ways, his truest 
expression. He still lived abusy life between 
his house and garden at The Pightfc (now 
Pytell), Newnlmm, the laboratory, and St, 
John’s College. His character seemed to 
mellow with age, his asperities softened, 
and the patriarch of ninety seemed easier 
of access than the professor of fifty or sixty, 
His memories of days long past were of his¬ 
toric interest, both to chemists and to other 
members of the university. In 1923 he 
gave up his house at Ncwnham, and, after 
n short sojourn at the University Anns 
hotel, moved to Maid’s Causeway. It 
seemed almost certain that he would com¬ 
plete his hundredth year, but, one October 
day, while walking to the laboratory, he 
was knocked down by a bicyclist, and, 
some two months later, 20 December 1924, 
he died of his injuries, His wife died in 
1888. They had no children. 

There is a portrait of Liveing by Sir 
George Reid at St. John’s College. 

[The Times, 27 December 1924 ; Nature, 24 
January 1025 ; "Proceedings of the Royal Soci¬ 
ety, vol. cix, A, 1025 ; Year Books of the Royal 
Society, 1SSO-1D25; personal knowledge.] 

W. C. D, Damnejl 

LLOYD, MARIE (pseudonym), music- 
hall comedian. [See Wood, Matilda 
Alice Victoria.] 

LOCH, Sin CHARLES STEWART 
(1819-1923), social worker, was born 4 
September 1840 at Baghalpur, Bengal, the 
fifth son of George Loch, judge of the High 
Court, Calcutta, by his first wife, Louisa 
Gordon. He was educated at Trinity Col¬ 
lege, Glen almond, and proceeded to Balliol 
College, Oxford, in 18G9. Ill-health, which 
had interrupted his work at school, con¬ 
tinued to handicap him at the university. 
He obtained a third class in classical mod¬ 
erations in 1870 and a second class in the 
final school of modern history in 1873, 
His tutors were Professor Edwin Palmer 
and Thomas Hill Green. Loch was pro- 
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foundly iniluenced by Green’s cbarac- 
ter and philosophy, and the two men 
remained intimate for life. Loch’s chief 
friends at Balliol were Andrew Bradley, 
Bernard Bosanquct, mul A. L. Smith. 
In 1874, during a period of residence at 
Oxford, while employed in London, lie 
formed one of the gang of university men 
who constructed the 6 Hu skin road’ from 

Pciry HinUsey to Botley. 

It had been Loch’s original intention to 
enter the Indian civil service, hut con¬ 
siderations of health stood in the way. 
Also, while at Balliol, he had been attrac¬ 
ted to ideals of social service, both through 
Green’s teaching and through the influence 
of Arnold Toynbee [q.v.]. Loch accord¬ 
ingly resolved to make his career in Lon¬ 
don, and in 187d became clerk to the Boyal 
College of Surgeons. He held the position 
for two years. 

While engaged at the College of Sur¬ 
geons, Loch maintained his interest in 
social questions, and became honorary 
secretary of the Islington brunch of the 
Charity Organisation Society. In 1875 lie 
was appointed secretary to the council of 
the Charity Organisation Society. This 
institution was founded in 1800. Small 
and unimportant at first, it steadily gained 
support. Its principal aims were to assist 
the needy to help themselves, to improve 
the conditions of the poor, and to pro¬ 
mote the ideal of co-operative charity. Its 
administrative object was the co-ordina¬ 
tion of charitable effort throughout Lon¬ 
don, and the prevention of ‘overlapping’ 
among the authorities and societies. Loch 
was a very successful administrator. 
Working with a small staff and extreme 
economy, he maintained an office which 
conducted a large amount of business with 
grent efficiency. He was an enthusiastic 
idealist, whose idealism was accompanied 
by strong common sense. The charitable 
system of the Society was based on the 
principle of dealing with the individual. 
Help was given only after most careful 
inquiry concerning every single applica¬ 
tion for assistance. A file was kept for 
each ‘cose’, and maintained as a per¬ 
manent record. Branches of the Charity 
Organisation Society came into existence 
in every London borough; and new or 
already established societies were affiHated 
to it throughout the rest of the country. 
Contact was maintained with similar 
bodies overseas, especially in the United 
States, and with the French group of 
P. G. F, Le Play and Edmond Demolins. 

Although the charitable work of the 

mi r 


Society was carried on upon scientific 
principles, it was anything but impersonal. 
Loch’s method was to deal with all applica¬ 
tions for relief through voluntary workers. 
Very soon he gathered together a large 
corps of volunteers, chiefly men and 
women of education, many of them of the 
leisured class, who devoted a large part of 
their time to investigation, and to visiting 
work for the Society. A man of great 
personal charm and lofty enthusiasm, 
Loch aroused like enthusiasm in nil his 
associates, so that the work of the Society, 
both inside the office among the staff and 
outside among the volunteers, proceeded 
with extraordinary cheerfulness and zeal. 

The influence of the Charity Organisa¬ 
tion Society made itself felt in legislation. 
Loch was very active in writing pamphlets 
and letters to the press, in speaking in 
public, and in approaching central and 
local authorities. ITc also obtained the 
co-operation of influential people on the 
committee of the Society. The outcome 
of these efforts can be traced in a number 
of Acts of parliament concerned with 
social matters, such as the Mental De¬ 
ficiency Act of 191B and the Maternity 
and Child Welfare Act of 1818. Another 
practical result was the institution of 
almoners in hospitals whose function was 
to ensure that patients should contribute 
according to their ability. This system, 
which Loch regarded as a revival of a 
wholesome medieval practice, has been, 
almost universally adopted, 

In IS 00 Loch spent three months in the 
United States, visiting the social groups 
called 4 Associated Charities*—bodies simi¬ 
lar to the London Charity Organisation 
Society. The contact thus made with 
American charitable work was maintained 
throughout Loch’s life. He was an active 
member of certain royal commissions: on 
the aged poor (1893-1895), the care and 
control of the feeble-minded (1904—1908), 
and the poor laws (1900-1909). Loch 
signed the majority report on the poor 
laws which, in fact, was very largely liis 
own work. The recommendations of the 
majority report, although at first neg¬ 
lected, were subsequently put into effect, 
partially at any rate, in the Local Govern¬ 
ment Act of 1929 and the Toot Law Act 
of 1030. 

Although a liberal in polities, Loch had 
little sympathy with the social legislation 
of the liberal government of 1900-1914, 
which lie criticized as placing responsibility 
upon the bureaucracy and the public 
treasury rather than upon the individual 
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or the family. His position as a thinker Queen’s lloynl College, and won an ex- 
and teacher,* as well as a worker in social lubition to St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
affairs, was widely recognized. He held He matriculated at Cambridge in 1881* 
the position of Tookc professor of economic and graduated with honours in the mathe- 
science and statistics at King’s College, matical tripos of 1884. After leaving 
London, from 1004 to 1008. In 1005 the Cambridge he became a schoolmaster, 
university of Oxford conferred upon him His reticence in after years makes it diftV 
the honorary degree of D.C.L. cult to trace his career as a teacher, but he 

In October 1014, Loch retired, on ac- is known to have been a master at the 
count of illness, from the secretaryship of Oxford Military College at Temple Cowley 
the Charity Organisation Society after in 1880 and 1890 and at Clifton College, 
thirty-nine years’ service, refusing the Bristol, in 1890, and from 1891 to 1897 he 
pension which the Society voted to him. was modern languages master at Trinity 
He was knighted in 1915, lie died at College, Glen almond. He disliked teach- 


Littlc Bookham, Surrey, 28 January 1928. 

Loch was a man of powerful intellect 
and dominating personality, combined 
with great sweetness of disposition and 
complete tolerance of other people’s point 
of view. At Oxford he had studied art 
under Ruskin; and throughout life he had 
a strong interest and catholic taste in 
schools of painting, lie was essentially a 
philosophic radical of the school of John 
Stuart Mill, and he represented, on its 
most intellectual and practical plane, the 
great philanthropic effort of the Victorian 
age. He lived successively at Chelsea, 
Chiswick, Oxshott, and Little Bookham. 
He had a large circle of friends, including, 
besides friends from Balliol days, Fred¬ 
erick York Powell and Octavia Hill. 

Loch’s chief published works are: II ow 
to help Cases of Distress (1888) and Charily 
and the Social Life (1910), which is based 
onhis long article on ‘Charity and Charities’ 
in the Encyclopaedia Britannica (tenth 
edition, 1902). Some of his articles and 
addresses have been collected in a volume 
entitled A Great Ideal and its Champion , 
edited by Sir Arthur Clay (1923). He also 
published a volume of poems, Things 
Within (1922). 

Loch married in 1876 Sophia Emma 
(died 1034), daughter of Edward Peters, 
of the Indian civil service, and had one 
son and one daughter. 

A portrait of Loch by J. S. Sargent 
hangs in the offices of the Charity Organi¬ 
sation Society, Denison House, Vauxhall 
Bridge Road, London. 

[Private information.] R. B. Mow at. 

LOCKE, WILLIAM JOHN (1808- 
1030), novelist, w r as born at Demcrnrn, 
British Guiana, 20 March 1803, the elder 
son of John Locke, banker, of Barbados, 
by his wife, Sarah Elizabeth. His parents 
were English. In 18G4 liis family went to 
Trinidad, where he was educated at tlic 


ing; and in 1890 he had a serious illness, 
which left him tuberculous for the rest of 
his life. From 1897 to 1907 he was secre¬ 
tary of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, and lived in London. He re¬ 
signed tills position when his writings, 
began to afford him a .substantial income. 

The earliest of Locke’s numerous novels, 
At the Gale of Samaria, was published in 
1805; but it was his ninth novel, The 
Morals of Marcus Ordeyne (1005), which 
first won him wide recognition. The Be¬ 
loved Vagabond (1906), Septimus (1009), 
and Simon the Jester (1910) consolidated 
his reputation. His first venture in play- 
writing was u dramatization of The Morals 
of Marcus Ordeyne (1906); five other plays, 
some of which are based on his novels, 
followed in rapid succession between 1907 
and 1912. They were nil staged in London. 
In 1912 he published The Joyous Adven¬ 
tures of Aristide Pujol , perhaps the last of 
his more notable books. During the en¬ 
suing eighteen years, novels and short 
stories flowed rapidly from his pen. 
Scarcely a year passed without a novel, 
and often lie produced two books in a 
year; but to the last he held the interest of 
his public. 

From 1914 to 1918 Locke, at bis own 
expense, converted his house at ITcmcl 
Hempstead into a hospital for soldiers 
from the ranks. He was also engaged un¬ 
tiringly in helping Belgian refugees; for 
this service lie was made chevalier of the 
Belgian order of the crown. Ilis health, 
always fragile, suffered from his overwork 
during these years, and in 1021 it became 
necessary for him to settle at Cannes. Be 
regarded tlio remaining years of his life os 
years of exile in which he eagerly gathered 
round him a social circle of English and 
American visitors to the French Riviera. 
He died of tuberculosis at Cannes 15 May 
1030. Several novels from his pen were 
published posthumously. 

Locke can hardly be said to have left 
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any notable literary achievements, but the 
general quality of his novels and short 
stories is worthy of respect. Such books as 
The Morals of Marcus Ordeyne , The Be¬ 
loved Vagabond, The Glory of Clementina 
IVnig, and The Joyous Adventures of 
Aristide Pujol have a clear, sparkling 
gaiety and gentle charm which made 
nn instant appeal. Moreover, his scenes 
and characters were looked upon as ideal¬ 
ized presentments of the England of the 
time, and, if unappreciated by foreigners, 
they found a romantically minded and 
very sympathetic public in England and 
America both before and during the Euro¬ 
pean War. Many of his books, however, 
especially the later ones, suffer from the 
extreme facility of his pen and are unsatis¬ 
fying and artistically incomplete. 

Locke was an attractive conversational¬ 
ist, sympathetic, modest, and unassum¬ 
ing; yet his easy gaiety masked much 
patient suffering. In early life as a teacher 
he had had a hard struggle, and when 
wealth came to him, his sympathy with 
others less fortunate made him generous 
and self-effacing. His interest in archi¬ 
tecture was lifelong, and lie was a corre¬ 
sponding member of various British, 
Dutch, Spanish, Portuguese, and Ameri¬ 
can architectural societies. 

Locke married in 1011 Aimee Maxwell, 
daughter of Theodore Ilcath. The mar¬ 
riage was childless. 

[27/e Times, 17, 10, 20, 21 May 1030; 27ns 
Glenalmond Register, 1020; private informa¬ 
tion,] E. O’Biuen. 


LOCKWOOD, AMELIUS MARK 
RICHARD, first Baiion Lambouiine 
(1847-1928), politician, was born in Lon¬ 
don 17 August 1847, the eldest son of 
Lieutenant-General William Mark Wood, 
who had changed his name from Lock- 
wood in 1838 on inheriting the property 
of his maternal uncle, Sir Mark Wood, of 
Gatton, Surrey, by his wife, Amelin Jane, 
daughter of Sir Robert Williams, ninth 
baronet, of Penrhyn, co. Carnarvon. 
Their son reverted to the original name 
of Lockwood in 1876. lie was educated 
at Eton, first at Mr, Sam Evans’s and 
then at Wane’s. Enter ing the Co!dstream 
Guards in 1806, lie served as adjutant and 
as aide-de-camp to John Poyntz, fifth 
Earl Spencer [q.v,], lord-lieutenant of 
Ireland, retiring with the rank of lieu¬ 
tenant-colonel in 1883. In 1802 Lockwood 
entered parliament in the conservative 
interest as member for Epping, which con¬ 


stituency he represented until 1017, when 
he was raised to the peerage as Baron 
Lambourne, of Lambourne, co. Essex. 
He was for many years chairman of the 
kitchen committee, and was very popular 
with all parties in the House of Commons, 
where he was known as ‘Uncle Mark’. 
Afterwards he was equally popular in the 
House of Lords. 

Although Lockwood took no very 
prominent part in polities and hcvct held 
oflice, he came to be regarded as the 
typical country squire member of par¬ 
liament, and exercised a considerable in¬ 
dependent influence in the House of 
Commons. He never cared for racing, but 
was a keen sportsman and lover of horses 
and dogs, being for many years an active 
member of the Royal Society for the Pre¬ 
vention of Cruelty to Animals, of which 
he was vice-president. 

Lockwood served on the royal commis¬ 
sion on vivisection (1900-1008), a practice 
which he strongly disliked, although his 
views were not extreme. He was instru¬ 
mental in securing the abolition of pigeon- 
shooting in England, and introduced, but 
failed to carry, a bill to stop the export of 
worn-out horses. He was a great horti- 
cuItuvttUst was for years presi¬ 

dent of the Royal Horticultural Society, 
and a successful exhibitor at many shows. 
He was specially known for his carnations 
and his collection of flowering shrubs at 
his house, Bishop’s Hall, near Romford. 
A well-known connoisseur of china, espec¬ 
ially majolica, and of books, his library 
contained a valuable collection of county 
histories and topographical works. He 
was a prominent freemason both in grand 
lodge and in Essex, of which lie was pro¬ 
vincial grand master from 1902 until his 
death, lie was interested in the prevention 
of corruption, and succeeded Sir Edward 
Fry ns president of the Bribery and Secret 
Commissions Prevention League in 1918. 
He was a director of the London and 
North-Western Railway Company and a 
member of the council of the Railway 
Association. 

Well known and popular as lie was in 
London, Lord Lambourne was still more 
so in liis native county, of which lie be¬ 
came lcml-lieutcnant in 19HL At Bishop’s 
Hall lie rvns the most hospitable of hosts 
and entertained King Edward there in 
1001. Besides holding the lord-lieu tenancy 
of Essex, he was associated with almost all 
the activities of the county, being presi¬ 
dent of the Territorial Association, hono¬ 
rary colonel of the 4th Essex Regiment, 
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president of the Essex Hunt Club, and preaching in Irish, as he was bilingual, 
of the Essex Automobile Club, and a In 1876 lie was appointed dean in May* 
J.P. In 1928 Lord Lambournc refused to nooth College, and was given the honorary 
support the appeal for King George’s chair of Irish, and, two years later, a chair 
Hospital at Becontree on the ground that of theology. In the following year (1870) 
this was n new town created by the Lon- he was elected bishop of Rnphoc, and 
don County Council without consulting consecrated in the old cathedral at Lctter- 
Essex, but he withdrew his opposition kenny by Archbishop McGettignn, of 
immediately at the wish of the king, Armagh. As bishop, Logue proved very 
Lord Lambournc died at Bishop’s Hall, active and influential. He raised funds in 
Romford, 26 December 1928 and was America in order to forestall and relieve the 
buried at Lambournc. He was sworn, a famine of 1880 in his diocese; he studied 
privy councillor in 1005. He was created emigration and afforestation, planting 
C.V.Ch in 1905 and promoted G.C.V.O. 25,000 trees around Glenswilly; he col- 
in 1027. He married in 1870 Isabella lected the nucleus of a fund for building 
(died 1928), daughter of Sir John Ralph a new cathedral at Lettcrkenny; preached 
Milbankc-Huskisson, eighth baronet, total abstinence in the endeavour to stamp 

They had no children and the peerage out potecn-drinking; and took pains to 
became extinct on his death. examine personally every candidate for 

A cartoon of Lord Lambournc by ‘Spy 5 confirmation. Politically, his counsel and 
appeared in Vanity Fair 0 September criticism carried much weight with the 
1894. Irish nationalist party; while at Rome, 

[The Times and Daily Telegraph t 28 Dcccm- which he visited in 1881 and 1885, he 
her 1928; Essex County Standard, 28 December made his influence felt in the conferences 
1028; Jieport of the royal commission on vivi- of the Irish bishops held there in those 
section, 1908; Army Lists; Hansard, Pmiia- years. 

mentary Debates; private information,] Early ill 1887 Bishop Logue was elected 

Onslow. coadjutor to Archbishop McGettigan. On 
the latter’s death at the end of tlmt year 
LOGUE, MICHAEL (1840-1024), car- Logue succeeded to the archbishopric of 
dinal, was born at Carrigart, co, Done- Armagh. Five years later, in January 
gal, I October 1840, the second in the 1898, lie was created cardinal by Pope Leo 
family of six children of Michael Logue, XIII, with the title of Santa Maria della 
innkeeper, of Carrigart, by his wife, Pace. 

Catherine Durnan. He was educated, first As archbishop and cardinal, Logue con¬ 
ut Carrigart by a hedge-schoolmaster tinned to exercise great influence in Irish 
(to whom he owed a love of ships and a politics. At the time of the crisis in the 
knowledge of sidling), and later at ICil- nationalist party over the O’Shea divorce 
niacrenan by Mr. Craig, a former scholar case, he denounced unsparingly both Pav- 
of Trinity College, Dublin (who taught ncll himself and u number of priests who 
him Latin), and (1854-1857) at a private still supported him; with the result that 
school at Buncrnna under Mr. Campbell. Parnell was eventually deposed from the 
Having decided to study for the priest- leadership of the party. Logue remained 
hood, he entered May nooth College in suspicious of the Irish parliamentary 
1857, became lender of his class and a party; disliked its alliance with the liberals, 
prizeman, and was ordained deacon in thinking that it endangered the position of 
1664. He was nominated to the D unboync Catholic schools in England; and kept a 
establishment for advanced studies in strong check on the party behind the 
1805, but before completing the course he scenes. He favoured the secession from 
was appointed, in 1866, to the chair of the party of T. M. Henly, and supported 
dogmatic theology at the Irish College in him until he allied himself with William 
Paris, receiv ing priest’s orders in that O’ Brim [q ,v.[, whose 4 pin n o f campaign ’ in 
year. He Temamed in Paris until 1874, the land agitation Logue regarded as ft 
having attended imperial levees at the tactical mistake. Loguc’s support being 
Tuileries and having seen the Irish College withdrawn, Hcaly lost his seat in North 
converted into a hospital under the British Louth (1909). The cardinal’s politics were 
flag during the siege of Paris in 1871. national rather than nationalist. He was 
In 1874 Logue, having failed to obtain a patron of the Gaelic League and attended 
b chair of theology at May nooth, was sent its feiminna^ and criticized the Inter¬ 
ns curate to Glenswilly parish, co. Donegal, mediate Board of Education for not help* 
There he laboured for two years, often ing to promote the Irish language. 
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As primate, Logue was very regular in 
Attending meetings whether of bishops, or 
of the Mnynooth Union, or of the Catholic 
Truth Society. He generally had his way 
with the bishops, and he made a luibit of 
talking clown, luunorously, proposals of 
whichhe disapproved. Educational ques¬ 
tions, however, he usually left to be dealt 
with by Archbishop Walsh. He was on 
cordial terms with the English sovereigns, 
dining with Queen Victoria at the Vice¬ 
regal Lodge in 1000, and receiving at 
Maynooth King Edward VII and King 
George V and Queen Mary on the occasion 
of their Irish visits in 1003 and 1911 re¬ 
spectively. In 1904- he celebrated his 
episcopal silver jubilee and witnessed the 
consecration by the papal delegate, Cardi¬ 
nal VanutclU, of Armagh Cathedral; the 
foundation stone had been laid in the year 
of Loguc’s birth, but the decoration of the 
interior and the completion of the sacristy, 
library, nnd synod-hall were due to his 
labours in collecting a fund of £50,000. 
He was a great builder, nnd promoted the 
erection of fifteen new churches in his 
archdiocese. lie visited the United States 
in 1008, and attended Eucharistic con¬ 
gresses in London (1908), Montreal (1010), 
Vienna (1012), and Lourdes (1914). At 
Rome he took part in three conclaves—for 
the election of Popes Pius X, Benedict XV, 
and Pius XI. 

During and after the European War 
Cardinal Logue had a very difficult 
task. In a characteristic letter to Sir 
Horace Plunkett ivc denied that the 
Irish Catholic bishops were ‘pro-German 1 , 
adding that ‘they preferred the tyrants 
they knew to the tyrants they knew noth 
He exerted him seif to help the Belgian 
refugees in Ireland, Eind to procure chap¬ 
lains for Irish soldiers; but lie opposed 
conscription on moral grounds. He de¬ 
nounced the Sinn Fein movement when it 
became a fighting force ; but he criticised 
British methods and reprisals. During the 
troubles of the years 1919-1921 he en¬ 
deavoured to mediate between the Irish 
people and the British government, and a 
letter addressed by him to Bishop Amigo 
of Southwark was quoted in the House of 
Lords by the archbishop of Canterbury 
(1021) and helped to pave the way to the 
peace of 1921. Logue accepted the terms 
of the treaty, having already made vigor¬ 
ous protest against partition. With the 
coming of peace in Ireland he began to set 
his house in order and, without consulta¬ 
tion, indicated Bishop (afterwards Cardi¬ 
nal) O’Donnell, ofltaphoe, as his successor. 


Logue 

Rome acquiesced, and he thereby again 
‘secured the reel hat for Armagh’. He died 
19 November 1924, and was buried at 
Armagh. 

Logue had an Irish temper but was 
devoid of rancour. He was of the old 
school, loved telling his stories, and could 
quoto Horace and Virgil to suit the occa¬ 
sion. He interpreted canon law very 
strictly for himself, but very liberally for 
others. He lived to consecrate the bishops 
of the Northern province two or three 
times over. In church ceremony he was 
described as ‘slovenly but not careless, 
awkward but accurate’. He was a keen 
yachtsman, a good swimmer, and a line 
shot, once defeating the musketry in¬ 
structor at Dundalk. Ilis love of birds— 
small birds would feed from his hand— 
induced him ns a youth to give up wild- 
duck shooting, lie enjoyed remarkable 
health, never spending a day of his life 
in bed. He published nothing except 
pastorals and an article in French in Le 
Monde (3 April 1870), refuting the view of 
Bishop D up anloup on the subject of papal 
infallibility. Ilis portrait by Sir John 
La very hangs in the Belfast Gallery. 

[Me/noir by Cardinal MacHory in Centemirtj 
History of Maijmotk, 1895; Life (in prepara¬ 
tion) byP. J. Toner; private information.] 

8. Leslie, 

LONG, WALTER IIUME, first Vis¬ 
count Long op Wuaxali. (1854-1924), 
statesman, was born at Bath 13 July 1854, 
the eldest son oL F Richard Pcnmddocke 
Long, M.P,, of Rood Ashton, Wiltshire, by 
his wife, Charlotte Anna, daughter of the 
Rfc. Hon. William Wentworth Fit/,william 
Dick (formerly Hume), M.P., of Hume- 
wood, co. Wicklow. His ancestors had 
been Wiltshire landowners since the end 
of the fourteenth century; he had four 
brothers, of whom the eldest was created 
Baron Gisborough in 1917, and five sisters. 

Walter Long was country born nnd bred, 
and a typical West country gentleman he 
remained until the end of his life. As a 
child he was brought up in a rural atmo¬ 
sphere, where lie learned to ride horses, 
milk cows, look after hounds, and mix as 
ail equal with Ids father’s tenants and 
employees, with whose outlook and in¬ 
terests lie identified himself from a very 
early age. From a private school lie pro¬ 
ceeded to Harrow, where he reached the 
sixth form, and played for the school both 
at football and cricket, distinguishing 
himself at Lord’s in the E ton and Harrow 
match of 1873. In that year he went up 
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to Christ Church, Oxford, which he left 
without taking a degree. In his charm¬ 
ing (and only) book, My Memories (1923), 
lie gives vivid pictures of the life of an 
undergraduate of the time, commenting 
on the opportunities that it offered for 
every kind of manly sport, and dwelling 
with proper satisfaction upon the part 
that he was able to play in reducing the 
amount of drinking and gambling, which 
in his day was risking the reputation of 
the ‘House 1 . 

Even at Oxford Long was a politician, 
a conservative, of course. He took so 
prominent and useful a part in a by- 
election for Oxford city that the con¬ 
servative party invited him, even as an 
undergraduate, to contest the seat at the 
next election. Equally flattering was the 
offer, during this period, of the mastership 
of the Vale of White Horse hounds. How¬ 
ever, lie accepted neither of these tributes 
to his political and sporting instincts, 
which nevertheless developed until he was 
elected to parliament as member for North 
Wiltshire at the general election of 1880. 
lie now abandoned coaching, gave up 
polo, and, apart from an odd day’s hunt¬ 
ing in the winter or a cricket match in the 
summer, devoted himself for the next forty 
years to his duties as a member of par¬ 
liament. During that long period he had 
ample opportunity of making himself ac¬ 
quainted with the needs find interests of 
all classes of his fellow citizens in town 
and country, and he took the fullest 
advantage of it. He sat for North Wilt¬ 
shire from 1880 to 1885 and for East 
Wiltshire from 1885 to 1802; for the West 
Derby division of Liverpool from 1893 to 
1000 ; for South Bristol from 1900 to 1906 ; 
for South County Dublin from 1900 to 
1910; for the Strand division of Middlesex 
from 1910 to 1918 and, finally, for St. 
George’s, Westminster, from 1918 to 1921, 
when he was raised to the peerage: a long, 
varied, but unbroken chain of parliamen¬ 
tary service worthy of his inherited tradi¬ 
tion. 

The parliament of 1880 contained many 
men of the same type as Walter Long; 
they were called *tlic country party’, and 
no name could have suited them better. 
Whole-hearted advocates of D is radian 
imperialism, champions of law and order, 
they welcomed the addition to their ranks 
of this new recruit from the West country. 
Long did nothing of note during Mr, Glad¬ 
stone’s second parliament, but was recog¬ 
nized as q good, hard-working party man 
who knew everything about agriculture 


and English country life. It was a matter 
of no surprise, therefore, to anybody ex¬ 
cept himself, when in 1880 Lord Salisbury 
invited him to join the government as 
parliamentary secretary to the Local 
Government Board. For this post he was 
very well suited, as his chief, Mr. Ritchie 
(afterwards Lord Ritchie of Dundee, 
q.v.) 3 soon discovered. To Long was dele¬ 
gated the whole management of poor-law 
work both in and out of parliament, 
This experience proved of the greatest 
service to Long when, later in the same 
parliament, it fell to him to take a large 
part in framing and in getting through the 
House of Commons the Local Government 
Act of 1888, which created county councils 
throughout Great Britain. The London 
County Council Bill followed, though Long 
assumed no responsibility for that. His 
speeches, however, combined with the tact 
and skill that he exhibited in piloting these 
two important measures through parlia¬ 
ment, brought him at once into the front 
rank of parliamentarians and marked him 
ns n man who would soon reach Cabinet 
rank. This impression was deepened by his 
work in opposition during the following 
parliament, when lie gave discriminating 
but invaluable assistance to the liberal 
president of the Local Government Board, 
Mr. G. J. Shaw-Lcfevrc (afterwards Lord 
Everslcy, q.v.), in carrying through the 
Local Government Bill of 1894 which estab¬ 
lished parish councils. 

When, in 1895, Lord Salisbury formed 
his third administration, Long was ap¬ 
pointed president of the Board of Agri¬ 
culture, with a scat in the Cabinet, at 
the age of forty, a very early age in those 
days. The selection of Long for this 
office was warmly applauded throughout 
the agricultural community. The farmers 
felt that they now hud a ‘man in posses¬ 
sion 1 who was a complete master of their 
problems and requirements, one who 
would carry on Mr. Chaplin’s wise policy 
of protecting British herds and flocks 
from infection at home and from im¬ 
ported disease. But Long’s popularity was 
soon seriously impaired by his rigorous 
policy in combating the alarming spread 
of hydrophobia (rabies) throughout the 
country. After a scientific investigation 
in 1897, a diagnosis of the disease was 
officially declared and immediate preven¬ 
tive steps were ordered to be taken. 
Muzzling, quarantine for imported dogs, 
detention, and (where necessary) destruc¬ 
tion were among the measures uni versa! ly 
enforced and ruthlessly executed in the 
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^th”of violent organised opposition; 
Long himself was subjected to the fiercest 
criticism by hundreds of his hitherto 
warmest admirers. But he stuck to his 
guns, pursued his policy, and, as a result, 
rabies was stamped out of the country at 
the end of five years, and Long’s reputa¬ 
tion established as a fearless and just 
administrator. In 1000, after the general 
election and in the midst of the Boer War, 
he returned at Lord Salisbury’s request to 
the Local Government Board as president; 
to the department in which he had served 
hi s official apprenticeship eleven years 
previously. Here, once more, his know¬ 
ledge of administrative detail, his skill in 
debate, and above all his ‘hands’ in driv¬ 
ing a very unruly team, were talents that 
required the fullest exercise in order to 
secure the passing of the Metropolitan 
Water Act (1002) against a sustained and 
bitter opposition, some of it coining from 
members of his own political party. The 
Bill was debated with great expert know¬ 
ledge on both sides and with a pertinacity 
worthy of a measure fraught with impor¬ 
tant consequences. But it was charac¬ 
teristic of Walter Long that, however 
fiercely lie fought in debate, he never over¬ 
stepped the limits of parliamentary 
courtesy; and when his Bill passed into 
law, lie had not lost a single friend among 
his former opponents but, on the con¬ 
trary, was presented by some of them with 
a valuable souvenir of the occasion. 

In 1992 Lord Salisbury retired; nnd 
Mr. Balfour became prime minister (1002- 
1005) during the troublous years which 
saw the birth of tariff reform, of which 
Walter Long was a moderate but con¬ 
vinced supporter. In 1905, when Lord 
Sclborne, then first lord of the Admiralty, 
was appointed to be high commissioner 
for South Africa, Mr. Balfour was most 
anxious that Long should take promotion 
to the Admiralty, leaving the Local 
Government Board to which he was very 
much attached, The proposal was natter¬ 
ing, but Long preferred to remain where 
he was, and suggested the name of Lord 
Cawdor for the Admiralty. Long’s career 
at the Local Government Board was, how¬ 
ever, soon closed. Within a few weeks 
came tl\e resignation of George Wyndham 
[q.v.] from the post of chief secretary for 
Ireland owing to a break-down in health 
and a serious disagreement with the 
government. It was a difficult and thank¬ 
less post for the prime minister to offer 
to any of his colleagues at that moment. 
In offering it to Walter Long, Mr. Balfour 


said: ‘I do not ask you to go to Ireland; 
but if you accept the otti.ee of chief secre¬ 
tary you will be doing me a great service 
and rendering a still greater one to your 
country.’ Such a message from his leader, 
for whom Long had high regard and great 
affection, was sufficient. lie went to the 
chief secretary’s lodge, Dublin, and re¬ 
mained there for nine important months, 
until the general election of 1900. During 
that time he restored harmony in the 
unionist party, confidence throughout 
the Irish constabulary and all branches 
of the administration, and law and order 
throughout Ireland, so effectively that his 
liberal successor in office, Mr. Birrell, de¬ 
clared that he arrived to find Ireland more 
peaceful, move contented, and more free 
from internal trouble than she had been for 
six hundred years. From beginning to end 
of this short but eventful term of ollicc, in 
spite of threatening letters, plots, and 
police protection, there was no more 
popular personality in Ireland than Walter 
Long. He had all the qualities that en¬ 
deared themselves to Irishmen; he was 
accessible to all classes; genial, courageous, 
linn, and just in administration; an agri¬ 
culturist by instinct and training, and an 
nil-round sportsman. It was a tribute to 
his universal popularity that at the general 
election of 1990 he should have been 
elected as the unionist member for South 
County Dublin and, a tew weeks later, as 
leader of the Irish unionists in the House 
of Commons. 

When the new parliament met in 1906 
it was clearly recognized that Home Rule, 
of which nothing had been heard since 
1896, would soon be resuscitated in one 
form or another, and Waiter Long took 
immedia te stops to deal with the situation, 
lie created in 1007 the Union Defence 
League, an organization whose activities 
and influence grew steadily until the 
agitation against the I-Iomc Rule Bill of 
1912 was suspended by the outbreak of 
the European War. 

In 1909 Long went on a visit to South 
Africa. On his return he was immediately 
elected president of the Budget Protest 
League, formed in order to tight Mr. Lloyd 
George’s budget of that year. Here again 
he exerted himself to the uttermost, even 
though his health was a matter of grave 
concern to his friends. Two general elec¬ 
tions followed in 1910, and in the following 
year Mr. Balfour retired from the leader¬ 
ship ol' the unionist party. The choice of 
his successor lay between Walter Long 
and (Sir) Austen Chamberlain; the one, a 
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tory, a moderate tariff reformer, and the 
leader of the older men of the conservative 
party; the other, a liberal unionist, an 
extreme tariff reformer, and the leader of 
the younger generation. Between the 
supporters of the two candidates, though 
never between the candidates themselves, 
there were the makings of a bitter faction 
figlit which would have gravely impaired 
the future usefulness of the unionist 
party. Recognizing this, Long offered to 
withdraw if Chamberlain would do like¬ 
wise, and if they could find another man 
whom the whole party would consent to 
follow. Mr. Bon ax Law was then proposed 
by Walter Long, seconded by Austen 
Chamberlain, and unanimously elected 
leader at a party meeting held in the Carl¬ 
ton Club. 

Throughout the difficulties and political 
struggles of the next three years, when the 
House of Lords and the Union seemed to 
be in jeopardy, Walter Long took a fore¬ 
most part by the side of his new leader. 
Then, after the outbreak of war, when 
Mr. Asquith formed the first Coalition 
government in 1915, Long was asked to 
return to the Local Government Board with 
Cabinet rank, a post which lie felt bound 
to accept, against his doctor’s advice. To 
his office was assigned the duty of framing 
the Conscription Acts, and also of caring 
fortlie thousands of Belgian refugees who 
landed in Great Britain; these duties the 
president carried out with complete suc¬ 
cess until the second Coalition government 
was formed in 1916, when lie was ap¬ 
pointed secretary of state lor the Colonics. 
In this post, also, lie made his mark as a 
statesman by organizing the Imperial War 
Conferences of 1917 and 1918; by intro¬ 
ducing a system of weekly cables to the 
overseas prime ministers, giving them full 
accounts of what was happening in all 
the theatres of war; and by co-ordinating 
and controlling, with the help of Sir John 
Cadman, the oil supplies of the British 
Empire and of the Allies, which were 
in giave peril. Although previously an 
opponent of women's suffrage, Long intro¬ 
duced the Franchise Bill of 1017, which 
became law in the following year, and 
under which women over thirty were given 
the vote. It is probable that only those 
who were working with him during this 
desperately anxious period of the War 
knew how exacting and exhausting were 
the duties cast upon Long, at a time when 
his health was patently failing every day. 
In 1019 came the Armistice and a recon¬ 
struction of the Cabinet. Long had hoped 


to be allowed to put off his official harness 
but it was not to be—yet. In the new 
administration lie became first lord of the 
Admiralty, the post which he had declined 
in 1905, and there he remained until he 
resigned through ill-health in 1921, having 
reduced the British navy from a war to 
a peace footing, and having secured for 
its officers and men a substantial increase 
in the rates of pay previously existing. Il c 
was created a viscount for his services 
and few men can ever have deserved *>r 
received more sincere congratulations. 

Long, who was lord-lieutenant of Wilt¬ 
shire and president of the Marylebonc 
Cricket Club, was elected a fellow of the 
Royal Society in 1902, and received the 
honorary LL.D, of Birmingham Univer¬ 
sity. He died at Rood Ashton 26 Septem¬ 
ber 1924. 

Long married in 1878 Lady Dorothy 
, (Doreen) Blanche, fourth daughter of Rich¬ 
ard Edmund St. Lawrence Boyle, ninth 
Earl of Cork and Orrery, and lmd two sons 
and three daughters. The eldest son, 
Brigadier-General Walter Long, C.M.G., 
D.S.O. (2ndDragoons), was killed in action 
in 1917. His son, Walter Francis David 
(born 1911), succeeded his grandfather ns 
second viscount in 1924. 

A portrait of Lord Long by A. II. 
Collins (1918) hangs at Rood Ashton, and 
a replica by the same artist in the Harrow 
war memorial hall. 

[The Times t 27 September 1924; Viscount 
Long of Wraxnll, My Memories , lD2ft; private 
information; personal knowledge.] 

I. Malcolm. 

LOREBURN, Earl (1816-1023), lord 
chancellor. [SceltEiD, Robert Tiiuesiiib.] 

LORIMER, Sin ROBERT STODART 
(1864-1929), architect, was born in Edin¬ 
burgh 4 November 1864, the third and 
youngest son of James Lorimcr [q.v.J, 
regius professor of public law at Edin¬ 
burgh University, by his wife, Hannah, 
daughter of John Riddell Stodart, writer 
to the signet. The latter’s father, Robert 
Stodart, a celebrated piano-maker, in¬ 
vented the ‘upright grand*, and it was 
from the maternal side that Lorimcr in¬ 
herited much of his artistic and musical 
bent, though his father, too, was a compe¬ 
tent amateur artist. He first showed an 
enthusiasm for building and for the com¬ 
panionship of craftsmen at the age of 
thirteen when his father bought and began 
to restore Kellie Castle, Fife, Educated 
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at Edinburgh Academy and University, 
where he cheerfully * shirked his books’, 
he was in 1885 apprenticed to the archi¬ 
tect Sir Rowancl Anderson, with whom 
lie remained for four and a half years. In 
1880 he entered the office of George Fred¬ 
erick Bod ley [q.v.] in London, where his 
romantic bias towards craftsmanship was 
encouraged and directed by Bodlcy’s 
Gotiiic revival ideals. 

In 1892 Lorimer returned to Edinburgh 
in order to take up his first notable com¬ 
mission, the restoration of EarJshall, Fife, 
for his parents 1 friend, R. W. Mackenzie. 
This was the first of a long scries of 
restorations which were among his most 
pleasing works, and in which lie showed a 
faculty^for the sympathetic preservation 
of the character of old buildings. Thence¬ 
forward Lorimer was well established as 
an architect in Scotland, engaged during 
the ensuing decade on small and medium- 
sized country houses, at first in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Edinburgh, but after 1901 in 
England ns well. 

In 1903 Lorimer received his first com¬ 
mission for a large Scottish country house, 
Rownllan, Ayrshire, for Lord Itowallan 
(never finished), and in 1906 that for 
Aidkinglas, Argyll, for Sir Andrew Noble. 
In the latter house he remedied a certain 
lack of cohesion apparent in the former by 
adapting traditional Scottish features to 
a picturesque but compact style which 
became characteristic of him. The most 
successful example is at Form akin, Ren¬ 
frewshire (1912-1914, unfinished) where 
he had much help from his client, Mr. J. A. 
Holms. Other notable houses of this 
period are Hill of Tnrvit, Fife (1907), and 
Woodhill, Barry (1908), both in a version 
of the Scottish Georgian style. In 1007- 
1000 and again in 1911-1012 lie was en¬ 
gaged on the restoration, with additions, 
of Lyinpne Castle, Kent, and on the 
reconstruction after fire of Monaie Castle, 
Crieff. 

In 1906 Lorimerdcsigncd his first impor¬ 
tant church, St. Peter’s Roman Catholic 
church, Morningside, Edinburgh (com¬ 
pleted 1929), together with a priest’s 
house and school. It liad to be built cheap¬ 
ly, and for the interior he used brick, 
whitewashed above, in a simple, direct 
style which makes it the most original of 
his non-traditional works. In contrast, 
however, with St. Andrews University 
Library Annexe (1907) in the classical 
style, came a commission for the chapel 
of the Order of the Thistle, added to St. 
Giles's Cathedral, Edinburgh (1900-1011); 
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this established his reputation thereafter 
as essentially a Gothic architect. 

The Thistle clinpel is a remarkable 
example of a true revival of the medieval 
crafts. Into a setting of vigorous native 
Gothic, massively simple lip to the flam¬ 
boyant groining* of the vault, Lorimer 
introduced the sculpture, wood-curving, 
and stained glass of a group of artificers 
whom he had been training to his require¬ 
ments for some years. For the stone 
carving he employed Joseph Hayes, for 
the woodwork the brothers Cloiv, for the 
windows Louis Davis (the east window is 
by Douglas Strachan). In recognition of 
his work, the whole of which was per¬ 
formed within the estimated cost, Lorimer 
was knighted in 1011, 

In 1911-1912 Sir Andrew Noble com¬ 
missioned Lorimer to restore the ruined 
castle of Dundemve on Loch Fync, Argyll* 
sliire. Other reconstructions at this time 
were Pittcncriof House and Leimoxlovc 
(1912). In addition to Formakin, new 
houses were the Corner House, GuIIanc, 
and Laverockdalc, Col inton. A town- 
planning scheme, involving a ‘town centre 1 
of strikingly romantic appearance, Corn- 
mill Square, was instituted at Galashiels, 
and the restoration of Dunblane Cathedral 
was put in hand, notable especially for the 
rich woodwork introduced. 

The War years (1914-1918) coincided 
with, although they largely hindered, 
the recognition of Lorimer as the leading 
architect of Scotland. He was occupied on 
the remodelling for Mr. It. F. McEwen of 
the William Adam mansion of March- 
mont, Berwickshire, including a large 
music room adorned with an organ case 
which is one of the best works of the 
brothers Clow; on the building of Midfield, 
Lnsswatlc, a Georgian style house; on the 
! redecoration of Dunrobin Castle, Suther¬ 
land, after a fire; and on the restoration 
of Balmaimo Castle, Perthshire, for Mr. 
W. S. Millar. The last, which Lorimer 
regarded as ids most successful restora¬ 
tion, included the complete furnishing 
from his designs by Whytock and Reid, of 
Edinburgh, and much of the best plaster- 
work, which was executed for him by 
Samuel Wilson and Thomas Beattie. 

After the War Lorimer was chiefly occu¬ 
pied on memorials, including, besides 
numerous personal monuments, those for 
Loretto and Westminster Schools, Edin¬ 
burgh University, Galashiels, and Paisley 
(with Mrs. Meredith Williams as sculptor). 
For the Imperial War Graves Commission 
he visited the Italian front (designing all 
21 
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the cemeteries there), Egypt, and Maec- 
(Ionia. In Macedonia he >vas responsible 
foT all the principal cemeteries, the chief 
being the memorial to the missing at Lake 
Doiran. He also designed several ceme¬ 
teries in Germany, including that at Co¬ 
logne. In England he designed the naval 
war memorials at Chatham, Portsmouth, 
and Plymouth. 

Lorimer’s absorbing occupation be¬ 
tween 1018 and 1927 was the Scottish 
National War Memorial, for the building 
of which his whole development proved 
to have been a preparation. Ilis first 
scheme was for a Gothic memorial cloister 
attached by a low passage to a lofty octa¬ 
gonal shrine crowning the highest point 
of the Edinburgh Castle rock. This de¬ 
sign is attached to the report (July 1919) 
of a committee appointed to consider 
the utilization of the castle for a national 
war memorial; the committee recommend' 
ed using the site of part of a disused 
eighteenth-century barracks forming the 
north side of Crown Square. By 1922 the 
proposed cloister had been altered to a 
long low ‘hall of the regiments’ but, on a 
full-sized model being erected, a storm of 
protest was aroused by the height of the 
shrine and its alteration of the familiar 
skyline. Thereupon Lorimer, within n few 
days, produced the existing design, which 
uses the shell of the barracks as the hall, 
with the shrine, bisected and only half its 
former height, attached to it. Work was 
begun early in 1924 and the memorial was 
dedicated 14 July 1027. The combination 
of stjdes adopted is not unexceptionable 
to the purist; but, by inspiring his crafts¬ 
men with his own enthusiasm Lorimer 
succeeded in carrying out, in the face of 
many checks, a conception which fulfils to 
a remarkable degree the emotional re¬ 
quirements of a national war memorial. 
The popular response was profound and 
immediate. In 1928 Lorimer was inadc| 
K.B.E. 

Subsequent important woika by Loxi- 
mer were the restorations of Paisley abbey 
and St, John’s church, Perth (1023-1928); 
the building of Stowe School chapel (1927- 
1030) in which the pillars of nil eighteenth- 
century temple were incorporated; and 
St. Andrew’s church, Aldershot, which 
returns to the earlier simplicity of St. 
Peter’s, Edinburgh. 

In appearance Lorimer was handsome 
and alert, with large, keen eyes of grey- 
blue. Latterly he felt some resentment 
that he was not more fully employed, 
particularly in connexion with the Cnlton 
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Hill site at Edinburgh. His strength ns an 
architect lay in an obstinate idealism and 
an instinctive perception of the elements 
on which the character and psychological 
effect of a design depended. Having little 
intellectual sense of form, he disliked and 
avoided classicism, but appreciated the 
more romantic aspects of functional 
modernism. Fundamentally a craftsman, 
his vigorous encouragement of fine hand¬ 
work constitutes him the saviour of the 
crafts in Scotland, which he found rapidly 
dying out but left as a flourishing school. 
Based on these and on national tradition, 
it was his achievement to restore to Scot¬ 
land a vital and characteristic architecture. 

Lorimer married in 1003 Violet, daugh¬ 
ter of Edward Wyld, of Denham, Buck¬ 
inghamshire, by whom he had three sons 
a nd one d au ghter. He was elected A ,K .S .A. 
in 1903, A.R.A. in 1020, and R.S.A. in 
1921. He died suddenly in Edinburgh after 
an operation 13 September 1029, and his 
ashes were placed in the family burial 
ground at Ncwburn, Fife. 

[Architectural Supplement to Country Life, 
27 September 1913; Sir Lawrence 'Weaver, 
The Scottish National War Memorial, 1928; 
Journal of the Royal Institute of Biitis)] 
Architects, 21 February 1031; Edinburgh 
Academy Chronicle , December 1920; Quarterly 
of Incorporation of Architects in Scotland, No. 
31, 1020; Christopher Hussey, The Work of 
Sir itobert Lorimer, 1931.] C. Hussey. 

LUCY, Sin HENRY WILLIAM (1843- 
1924), journalist, was born at Crosby, 
Lancashire, the son of Robert Lucy, a 
rose-engine turner in the watch trade, by 
his wife, Margaret Ellen Kemp. The elate 
of his birth is probably towards the end 
of March 1843, for he was baptized (as 
William Henry) on 23 April of that year. 
While lie was still an infant the family 
removed to Everton, Liverpool, and he 
attended a private school called the Cres¬ 
cent School until August 185(5; thereafter 
until 1SG4 he was junior clerk to Robert 
Smith, hide merchant, of Redcross Street, 
Liverpool, 

Lucy began to write at an early age. 
During his clerkship he contributed verse 
to the Liverpool Mercury , and, having 
taught himself short hand, he sought a post 
as reporter on one of the Liverpool paper*. 
Eventually, without experience, but with 
a testimonial from (Sir) Edward Russell, 
then assistant editor of the Liverpool Post, 
he became in July 1804 chief reporter to 
the Shrewsbury Chronicle. He soon began 
to contribute leader-notes to the local 
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Observer and the Shropshire News. For a 
short time in 1865 he was editor and part- 
proprietor of the former. Then he became 
secretary to Richard Samuel France, rail¬ 
way contractor, and at the same time 
greatly enlarged his experience ns a free¬ 
lance journalist. 

From May to December I860 Lucy lived 
in Paris, learning French; thereafter he 
was for a short time (January to June 18T0) 
in London as a sub-editor on the newly 
founded morning edition of the Pall Mall 
Gazette, and for eighteen months (June 
1870 to January 1872) in Exeter as assis¬ 
tant editor of the Exeter Gazette. Return¬ 
ing to London he was a free-lance for some 
months, until he secured a regular engage¬ 
ment on the Daily News in October 1872, 
He was soon in the full tide of success. 
(Sir) John Richard Robinson [q.v.] made 
him manager of the Daily News parlia¬ 
mentary staff and writer of its parliamen¬ 
tary summary; in addition lie contributed 
London letters to several provincial papers. 
A journalistic venture of his own, Mayfair, 
started in December 1877, never paid its 
way, and after two years collapsed. In 
1880 lie began a connexion with The Ob¬ 
server which lasted for twenty-nine years, 
and in 1881 he succeeded Shirley Brooks 
as the writer of ‘Essence of Parliament 1 
for Punch , continuing to write as ‘Toby, 
M.1V until February 1016. 

Lucy’s industry, fertility, humour, and 
remarkable flair for politics and parlia¬ 
mentary affairs soon brought him to the 
front rank of his profession. Two further 
promotions were in store for him. In July 
1885 Henry Labouchere offered him the 
editorship of the Daily Nexvs. He refused, 
out of loyalty to Frank Harrison Hill 
[q.v.], who was then editor; but in Decem¬ 
ber, Iiill having had his congd, Lucy took 
the post. He found editing distasteful, 
however, and in June 1887 resigned, and 
returned to the press gallery. Ten years 
later (April 1897) he again showed his 
loyalty, this time to (Sir) F. C. Burnand 
[q.v,], by refusing the editorship of Punch , 
offered to him by (Sir) William Agnew. 
Notwithstanding his copious output as a 
journalist, Lucy found time to write two 
novels and a collection of short stories, a 
study of W. E. Gladstone (1895, 2nd ed. 
1898), popular handbooks on Parliamen¬ 
tary Procedure (1880) and the Law and 
Practice of General Elections (1900), six 
volumes of parliamentary diaries, and 
several of personal reminiscences, lie was 
knighted in 1009. He died 20 February 
1021 at Whitethorn, a country house whi eh 


he had built near Ilythe in 1883, mid at 
which ho spent most of his week-ends. In 
London he lived at 42 Ashley Gardens, 
Westminster. 

Lucy owed his rapid rise in his profes¬ 
sion solely to his own ability and hard 
work. He was the most urbane, well- 
informed, and indefatigable of parliamen¬ 
tary chroniclers, and claimed that he was 
the first journalist to establish close per¬ 
sonal relations with prominent politicians. 
This contact gave his work a first-hand 
quality which, combined with his lambent 
humour and undoubted probity, made 
him persona grata with men of all parties. 

Lucy married in 1873 Emily Anne, 
daughter of his old schoolmaster at Liver¬ 
pool, John White. There were no children 
of the marriage. 

A portrait of Lucy by J. S. Sargent was 
bequeathed by Lucy to the Punch dining¬ 
room, with the proviso that after ten years 
it should be offered to the National Por¬ 
trait Gallery. A cartoon by ‘Spy’ ap¬ 
peared in Vanity Fair 31 August 1905. 

[The Times , 22 February 1024; The Nation 
(New York), 12 March 1924; Sir H. \V. Lucy, 
Sixty Years in the IFiMcrncss (autobiography), 
1000 ; M. ILSpielmann, The History of'Punch', 
1895 ; Great Crosby baptismal registers; vari¬ 
ous allusions in J. McCarthy and Sir J. R. 
Robinson, The 4 Daily News' Jubilee, 1890; 
F. M. Thomas, Pipy Years of Fleet Street: 
being the Life and Recollections of Sir John 11. 
Robinson, 1004; and E. V. Lucas, Heading, 
Writing, and Remembering, 1932.] 

I-L B. Giumsditco, 

i LUKIN, Sin HENRY TlMSON (I860- 
1925), major-general, was born at Fulham 
24 May 18GO, the only son of Robert 
Henry Lukin, barrister-at-law, of St. 
Peter’s-in-Thanct, by his wife, Ellen > 
daughter of Richard Watson, of North¬ 
ampton. lie was educated at Merchant 
Taylors’ School from I860 to 1875. The 
family had distinguished military associa¬ 
tions, and the boy ardently desired to be¬ 
come n soldier, but failed to pass into the 
Royal Military College. It was typical of 
him that, on the prospect of war with the 
Zulus, lie sailed for Durban in January 
1870. He obtained a commission in Ben- 
gouglTs Horse, a native cavalry contin¬ 
gent, thus entering by a ‘side-door* the 
profession for which he was so well Pitted. 
Severely wounded at the battle of Ulundi 
(4 July), Lukin saw no more of that cam¬ 
paign, but on 23 March 1881 he waa 
gazetted lieutenant in the Cape Mounted 
Riflemen, and he served with that regi¬ 
ment in Basutoland in 1881 and, as field 
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adjutant in the Bcchuanaland field force 
through the Lungebcrg operations, 1890— 
1.807, “which completely crushed the 
Be chuu mi rebellion. In the coarse of these 
services he was several times decorated 
and mentioned in dispatches. 

In the South African "War (1899-1002), 
Lukin particularly distinguished himself 
in command of the Cape Mounted Rides’ 
artillery in the defence of Wcpener, Orange 
Free State, in April 1000, and was awarded 
the D.S.O. Subsequently, he commanded 
a mounted column in Cape Colony. When, 
in December 1901, the Cape government 
formed a colonial division, Lukin was 
given command of it. Alter the War lie 
received the C.M.G. (1002). In 190<L lie 
was appointed commandant-general of the 
Cape Colonial forces. In 1912 he was made 
inspector-general of the permanent force, 
Union of South Africa. 

In the European War, Lukin was first 
given command of a mixed force in the 
operations in German South-West Africa 
(March to July 1915). On the conclusion 
of that campaign he organized und com¬ 
manded the 1st South African Infantry 
brigade. After a few months in England 
this brigade was dispatched to Egypt in 
January 1919. The commander-in-chief in 
Egypt, Lieut.-General Sir John Maxwell 
[q,v J, had been obliged, largely for lack of 
experienced troops, to evacuate the coast 
between Matruh and Solium in November 
191 o on the threat of an invasion of Egypt 
by the Scnussi. With the South African 
brigade available, he adopted a forward 
policy. At Agagiya on 20 February 101G 
Lukin gained a remarkable victory over 
the enemy* capturing their able Turkish 
commander, Ja’far Pasha, and on 14- 
March he reoccupied Solium. It was a 
brilliant desert campaign. 

Under Lukin’s command the South 
African brigade proceeded to France in 
April 1910, replacing the 28tli brigade in 
the 0th (Scottish) division. In the battle 
of the Somme the brigade greatly dis¬ 
tinguished itself in the capture of Delviilc 
Wood on 15 July. In December Lukin, 
promoted major-general, took command 
of the 9th division, thus keeping under his 
orders the brigade which he had raised 
and trained. He commanded the division 
in the battle of Arras in April 1917, and 
in tlic ‘ third battle’ of Yprcs in the follow¬ 
ing September and October. In January 
1918 he was created K.C.B. He returned 
to England in February 1918, and was in 
command of the 04th division at home 
until the end of tile War. 


After his retirement in 1919, Lukin re¬ 
turned to South Africa and lived there 
until liis death at Muizenburg, Cape 
Colony, 15 December 1925. Strong, inde¬ 
pendent, modest, and a born leader of 
men, he had become one of the most 
popular figures in the Union. 

Lukin married in 1891 Lily, daughter of 
Michael Herbert Quinn, landowner, of 
Fort Hare, Victoria East, Cape Colony; 
there were no children of the marriage. 

[The Tunes , 17 December 1025; R. E, 
Johnston, Ulundi lo Delvilie Wood , the Life 
Story of Major-General Sir Henry Timson 
Lukin, 1981; Sir George MncMunn and Cyril 
V?fths, (Official) History of Ihc Gref it War. Mili¬ 
tary Operations. Egypt and Palestine, vol. i„ 
1028; John Ewing, The History of the 9ll[ 
(Scottish) Division, 1921.] C. B. Falls. 

LUSH, Sin CHARLES MONTAGUE 
(1853-1980), judge, the fourth son of Sir 
: Robert Lush [q.v.], lord justice of appeal, 
by ids wife, Elizabeth Ann, (laughter of 
the Rev. Christopher Woollacott, a Lon¬ 
don Baptist minister, was born in London 
7 December 1853. Educated at West¬ 
minster and at Trinity Hall, Cambridge, 
he obtained a first class in the classical 
tripos of 1876, Lush was called to the bar 
by Gray’s Inn in 1879, and joined the 
North-Eastern circuit. On the passing of 
the Married Women’s Property Act (1882) 
he produced an excellent treatise on The 
Law of Husband and Wife , which became 
and remains the standard work on the 
subject for students and practitioners. Ilia 
progress a t first was slow, but he gradually 
acquired a leading position at the common- 
law bar in London, and in 19G2 he took 
silk. 

Lush was generally recognized as n 
sound lawyer, and it was as such, rather 
than as an advocate, that lie was expected 
to succeed. His small stature und liis 
gentle tones seemed to disqualify him for 
a jury practice. But, to the surprise of his 
friends, he developed unsuspected gifts of 
advocacy, and for eight years was in great 
request in actions of all descriptions, and 
in particular in those coining before juries. 
Surrounded by formidable competitors, 
he held his own with such great leaders 
ns Edward Carson, Rufus Isnaes, II. E. 
Duke, and John Lawson Walton; liis 
‘lachrymatory eloquence b —as it was once 
described by Lord Birkenhead—combined 
with an appearance of complete simplicity 
and candour, often secured unexpected 
verdicts. The clnshing of appointments 
did not disturb him, and he could be relied 
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upon to l)c on the spot in time to cross- 1845, the only child of the llev. William 
examine the important witness or to make Macara, minister of the Free Church of Scot- 


the final speech. In the Court of Appeal 
Cush was no less successful than in courts 
of first instance. He appeared in, amongst 
other notable actions, Paquin Ltd . v. 
Jicauclcrk (1006, husband’s liability for 
goods supplied to his wife) and II niton 

Co. v. Jones (1910, liability for unin¬ 
tentional defamation). 

In October 1010 Lush was appointed to 
a judgeship of the King’s Bench division 
under the Additional Judges Act of that 
year, and received a knighthood. The bar 
warmly approved of his promotion, He 
seemed to possess all the qualifications 
necessary to ensure a great judicial career. 
13ut on the bench he hardly fulfilled 
the expectations formed of him by the 
profession. Courageous to n fault as a 
barrister, he appeared to lose confidence 
in himself as a judge. His anxiety to do 
justice was so great that he hesitated to 
arrive at a decision, and his subtle mind 
was inclined to detect difficult problems 
in cases which to others seemed simple 
enough. Sometimes he allowed his feelings 
to master his judgement. In the case 
which is reported in the House of Lords 
as Ilamett v. Bond (1025) Lush was the 
trial judge. His sympathy with the plain¬ 
tiff, who alleged that he had been wrongly 
detained as a lunatic, resulted in a verdict 
for £25,000 damages against the two de¬ 
fendants. The order for a new trial by the 
Court of Appeal was ullirmed by the 
House of Lords. 

Always careful and courteous, Lush was 
personally popular with the bar, and he 
was a kindly criminal judge. He sat occa¬ 
sionally as a temporary member of the 
Court of Appeal, and in 1015 he was ap¬ 
pointed president of the railway and canal 
commission. Increasing deafness com¬ 
pelled him to retire in 1925. Although he 
was sworn a member of the Privy Council 
in that year he never sat as a member of 
the Judicial Committee. He was a bencher 
of Gray’s Inn and an honorary fellow 
(1911) of his college. Lush died 22 June 
1030 at Stanmore, Middlesex. He married 
in 1893 Margaret Abbie (died 1025), 
daughter of tSir Charles Brodie Locoek, 
second baronet, and had four sons and two 
daughters. 

[The Times, 23 June 1030; personal know¬ 
ledge,] T. Mathew. 

MACARA, Sin CHARLES 'WRIGHT, 
first baronet (1845-1029), cotton spinner, 
was born at Strathmiglo, Fife, 11 January 


land, by his wife, Charlotte Grace, daughter 
of Thomas Cowpar, of Memus, Kcrrienuiir, 
Forfarshire, and niece of Sir Archibald 
Galloway [q.v.], sometime chairman of 
the East India Company. Macurn’s father 
was a Scottish divine of the old school, 
whose life, writes Macara in his Recollec¬ 
tions, ‘was a standing exhortation to me 
to find out what was good and hold on to 
it 1 . lie refers also to the influence of his 
mother, an equally vivid personality. 

Educated in his native village and at 
Edinburgh, Macara began work in 1802, 
at the age of seventeen, with a Scottish 
merchant in Manchester. In 1875 he 
married Marion, daughter of William 
Young, of Bournemouth, and grand¬ 
daughter of one of the founders of the 
firm of Henry Bannerman &> Sons, cotton 
spinners and merchants of Manchester, 
and cousin to Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman. In 1880 Macara was made 
managing partner in this firm. In 1884 he 
fought a strike with ruthless success, and 
soon afterwards took u leading part in 
establishing the Manchester Cotton Em¬ 
ployers’ Association ; but he also claims to 
have been ‘one of the forces which have 
extended and solidified the operatives* 
unions’. His belief was that all workers 
and all employers should join their respec¬ 
tive unions and organizations and that 
between employers and employees, so 
organized, there need be no ill feeling. In 
the famous twenty weeks’ strike in the 
cotton-spinning industry in 1892-1803, 
which was ended by the signing of the 
Brooklunds Agreement (March 1893), 
Macara had to fight the workers on the 
question of wages, which had originated 
the strike, and his fellow employers on 
the wider issue of full recognition of the 
workers’ right to have a say in industry. 
Tile Brook la nils Agreement provided idles 
for the settlement of future disputes by 
conciliatory methods and, in Mncaxa’s 
view, inaugurated a new era ‘not in the 
cotton industry alone, but in nil industry’. 

In 1894 Macara was elected president of 
the Federation of Master Cotton Spinners’ 
Associations, and he held this position 
till 1014. During all that time there 
occurred only one strike concerning wages 
(u\ liHO) which affected the whole in¬ 
dustry; whereas before his presidency 
the industry was known as the cockpit 
of industrial strife. Macara took a lead¬ 
ing part in all public movements con¬ 
nected with the cotton trade, including the 
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inauguration (1894) of the Manchester 
Cotton Association, which had for its ob¬ 
ject the direct importation of taw cotton to 
Manchester by the Ship Canal, and of the 
British Cotton Growing Association. In 
1902 he headed a delegation, equally 
representative of capital and labour, to 
the China Shipping Conference, and suc¬ 
ceeded in securing n reduction in freights 
which is calculated to have saved the 
Lancashire trade about £100,000 a year. 
Spurred on by the cotton crisis of 1993- 
1004, Macara founded in 1904 the Inter¬ 
national Federation of Master Cotton Spin¬ 
ners' and Manufacturers' Associations, of 
which he was chairman from 1004 to 1915, 
and which he regarded as one of the most 
important movements in the history of 
international co-operation. He also did 
much to assist the establishment of the 
International Institute of Agriculture, 

Macara was created a baronet in 1911, 
and received many foreign decorations. He 
died at his home at Hale, Cheshire, 2 Janu¬ 
ary 1929, leaving one son, who succeeded 
to the baronetcy, and four daughters. 

Macara was the author of Social and 
Industrial Reform (1918), In Search of a 
Peaceful World (1921), Recollections (1921), 
Getting the World to Work (1922); and 
numerous articles on labour questions, 
organisation of trade, philanthropic move¬ 
ments, and lifeboat work. 

A cartoon of Macara appeared in Vanity 
Fair 13 March 1912. 

[The Times, 0 January 1929 ; Sir C. W. 
Macara, Recollections (with portrait), 1021; 
private information.] II. Witueiis. 

McCLURE, Sin JOHN DAVID (1860- 
1922), schoolmaster, was born at Wigan 
9 February 18GO, the eldest son of John 
McClure, of Wigan, a Congregationalist 
business man, whose ancestors came ori¬ 
ginally from Skye. His mother was Eliza¬ 
beth, daughter of James Ilyslop, who 
came from Kirkcudbrightshire and who 
lived for a time at Wigan. He was edu¬ 
cated at Holly Mount College, near Bury 
(1874r-187G), Owens College, Manchester 
(1876-1877), and Trinity College, Cam¬ 
bridge (1882-1880). In the intervening 
years he taught as an assistant master at 
Holly Mount (1877-1878) and at Hinck¬ 
ley grammar school, Leicestershire (1878- 
1882), and graduated B,A. of London 
University in 1878, During this period 
music became, as it remained, one of 
the dominant influences in liis life. At 
Cambridge McClure read for the mathe¬ 


matical tripos, and gave much time tothc 
work of the Noil conformist Union, to lay 
preaching in neighbouring free churches, 
and to music; he took his degree with q 
second class in 1885, but remaining a 
further year at Trinity (aa Walker prize¬ 
man), took his LL»B. in 1880, his M,A. ir\ 
1889, and entered the Inner Temple. At 
that time the Free Church ministry, the 
law, music, or education were all open 
to him as professions: he chose the last 
and after live years of Extension lecturing 
was appointed headmaster of Mill Hill 
School in 1891. He also held, from 1889 
to 1804, the chair of astronomy at Queen’s 
College, London. Meanwhile, in 1889 he 
had married Mary, the daughter of James 
Johnstone, a Scotch business man living 
at Holcombe, near Bury; by her he lmd 
one son and two daughters. 

McClure remained at Mill Hill until the 
end of his life, and saw it grow from a 
comparatively unknown Nonconformist 
school of sixty boys to a successful public 
school, with over three hundred names on 
its books. His impressive personality, his 
remarkable memory for names and faces, 
his sense of humour, and his unfailing fund 
of stories, of which he was a born raconteur, 
made him a popular and effective figure not 
only in the school, but in wide circles out¬ 
side. He moved in many such circles, as an 
educationist, a musician, and one of the 
leading free churchmen of his time. lie was 
called to the bar in 1890 and took the LL.D. 
degree at Cambridge in 1807. In 1900 he 
was elected a member of the senate of 
London University, and in 1902 a member 
of the council of Mansfield College, Oxford; 
he was joint honorary secretary of the 
Incorporated Association of Headmasters 
from 1904 to 1912, president in 1914-1915, 
and treasurer from 1920 to 1922. lie 
became a Mus.B. of London University 
in 1903, a D.Mus. in 1900, was elected to 
the corporation of the Trinity College of 
Music in 19QG, and became its chairman 
in 1920. The Congregational Union elected 
him to the chairmanship in 1919, and he 
was largely responsible for the compila¬ 
tion of its new hymnal between 1909 and 
1010. lie received the freedom of the 
borough of Wigan in 1920. The Teachers’ 
Registration Council (now the Royal 
Society of Teachers) owes its foundation 
mainly to his work. For his services to 
education lie was knighted in 1913. Dur¬ 
ing the European War he served on many 
local committees, and did valuable work 
in the interests of teachers on the Profes¬ 
sional Classes War Relief Council, of which 
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l^T^7a founder. In 1921 lie was invited 
to stand as a university representative in 
the House of Commons, but his health 
wns beginning to fail. He died at Mill 
Hill, after a week's illness, 18 February 
1022. 

McClure’s chief work was the making 
of Mill Hill School. But he made, also, im¬ 
portant contributions to the educational, 
musical, and religious life of his time, all 
moTkcd by a broad-mindedness and a 
devotion to truth which were characteris¬ 
tic ; the former, indeed, sometimes tended 
to alienate him from the stricter Free 
Church circles, but made him an effective 
advocate of the cause of reunion and, in 
a different field, of the League of Nations, 
after the War. Sociable and of ready 
sympathies, he was much in demand for 
committee work; while liis power of mar¬ 
shalling facts and of presenting a balanced 
and reasoned ease made him a telling 
advocate, and some of his most effective 
public work was done as a mediator in 
di Hi cult situations. He wrote no books, 
hut contributed an article on ‘Preparation 
for Practical Life’ to Cambridge Essays 
on Education, edited by A. C. Benson; as 
lie said in a speech addressed to the old 
hoys of Mill Hill School: * If I have written 
no books ... my writings are happily more 
lasting, and they are round about me.’ 

[K, M. J. Ousey, McClure of Mill TIill, A 
Memoir by his daughter, 1027 ; private informa¬ 
tion.] M. L. Jacks. 


McCORMICK, Sir WILLIAM SYM¬ 
INGTON (1850-1930), scholar nnd ad¬ 
ministrator, was bom at Dumfries 20 April 
1850, the elder son of William McCormick, 
an ironmonger and maker of agricul¬ 
tural implements in that town, by liis 
wife, Agnes Ann, daughter of the Rev. 
William Symington [q.v.], professor of 
divinity in the Reformed Presbyterian 
Church of Scotland (the Cameronians), 
and niece of Andrew Symington [q.v.]. 
He was educated at Dumfries high school 
and at Glasgow University, graduating 
in 1880. For a short time lie lectured in 
mathematics at Glasgow as assistant to 
Professor Hugh Blackburn; afterwards lie 
went to the universities of Gottingen and 
Marburg in order to study literature. On 
his return to Glasgow, McCormick became 
in 1894 assistant to John Nichol [q.v.], 
professor of English literature, and after 
the transference of Queen Margaret Col¬ 
lege for women to the university in 1898 
he was put in charge of the department of 


English language and literature. For a 
time he was also in partnership with a 
Mr. Wilson in a publishing business. 

In 1890 McCormick was appointed to 
the chair of English literature at Univer¬ 
sity College, Dundee, to which was added 
later a lecturership in English nt the 
university of St. Andrews, whither he 
transferred his home. He was an admir¬ 
able lecturer, and he was continuously 
engaged in literary work and in university 
administration throughout this period of 
his life. lie published a volume of Three 
Lectures on Literature (1889), edited Troi* 
lus and Crcssida for the Globe edition of 
Chaucer’s works (1901), and formulated 
his theory of English rhythms, based on 
the continuity of the Old English four- 
heat line, which, unfortunately, was never 
published. I-Ie also prepared a valuable 
Report for the General Medical Council on 
preliminary examinations for medical stu¬ 
dents (1900). 

In 1901 McCormick was invited by 
Andrew Carnegie [q.v.] to become the 
, first secretary of the Trust for the Univer¬ 
sities of Scotland which he had endowed 
with a fund of £2,000,000. This changed 
the whole course of McConnick’s life, for 
thenceforth he was to become primarily 
an administrator, although he never lost 
his interest in literature, especially in 
Chaucer. In his last years lie prepared for 
the Clarendon Press, on the basis of photo¬ 
stat copies presented to him. by the uni¬ 
versity of Chicago, n critical description 
of the known MSS. (57 complete and 28 
fragmentary) of the Canterbury Tales , 
which shows the nature and order of the 
contents of each manuscript, with the 
divisions marked and headings supplied 
by the scribe, together with all additions, 
omissions, transpositions, and other struc¬ 
tural variants from the text adopted as 
standard. McCormick was led to under¬ 
take this work (published in 1933 as The 
MSS. of Chaucer's Canterbury Talcs, a 
critical description) in preparation for a 
full critical edition of the Tales , by a study 
of the Pardoner’s Talc which lie had made 
in 1900, which was printed but not 
published. 

On liis appointment as secretary of the 
Carnegie Trust, McCormick moved to 
Edinburgh, where lie lived until he came 
to Loudon in 1920. The new work revealed 
his administrative ability, and when the 
liberal government came into power in 
1900, (Lord) Haldane, one of the Carnegie 
trustees, secured McCormick’s appoint¬ 
ment aa a member of the Advisory 
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Committee set up ‘to advise the Treasury 
as to the distribution of grants in aid 
of colleges film tailing education of a uni¬ 
versity standard 1 . From 1906 onwards 
McCormick was intimately connected with 
every important step taken by the govern¬ 
ment to aid university education. In 1907 
lie served on the departmental committee 
on the university of Wales and the Welsh 
colleges. From 1909 to 1913 he was a 
member of the royal commission on uni¬ 
versity education in London. In 1011 the 
Treasury Advisory Committee was trans¬ 
ferred to the Board of Education, and 
McCormick became its chairman, in which 
ofiice he was confirmed when it became the 
Treasury University Grants Committee in 
1019. lie held this post until liis death. 

In 1915 McCormick also became chair¬ 
man of the Advisory Council for Scientific 
and Industrial Research, at first attached 
to the Board of Education, but transferred 
in 191G to a new Department under the 
lord president. The experience gained in 
the European War, and the study made 
of the universities by McCormick and his 
committee, had convinced the govern¬ 
ment that systematic encouragement of 
scientific research was urgently needed in 
the national no less than in the industrial 
interest. McCormick was trusted by the 
universities, and his chairmanship of the 
Advisory Council mitigated from the be¬ 
ginning their suspicions of this bold under¬ 
taking and soon won tlicir confidence and 
support. The industrial firms were more 
difficult to move, but the fund of a million 
sterling granted by the government, on 
McCormick's initiative, to the new Depart¬ 
ment towards the maintenance of co-opera¬ 
tive research associations to be established 
and run by the industries themselves, 
greatly helped to overcome apathy. When 
McCormick died fifteen years later, the De¬ 
partment controlled an annual expenditure 
of over £700,000 upon a series of large 
national research stations and in support 
of research conducted in the universities 
and l>y industry. The Royal Society in 
1928 admitted McCormick to be a fellow 
as a person who, in the opinion of the 
council, ‘had rendered conspicuous service 
to the cause of science’. 

McCormick was an original trustee of the 
Carnegie United Kingdom Trust, formed 
in 1013, and chairman of its music com¬ 
mittee, which published Tudor and Eliza¬ 
bethan church music and the work of 
modern British composers, assisted the 
musical competition festivals, and helped 
to save the 1 Old Vic 5 Theatre. As a mem- 
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bei of its library committee, lie was active 
in the development of the rural libraries 
the formation of the Central Library 
for Students, now the National Central 
Library in Malet Place, London, and the 
School of Librarianship at University 
College, London. He also became chair¬ 
man of the British National Opera Com¬ 
pany and a member of the committee of 
management of the ‘Old Vic’. He was 
knighted in 1911 and created G.B.E. i n 
1929. He died at sea 23 March 1DDD. 

McCormick married in 1897 Mabc! 
Emily, younger daughter of Sir Frederick 
Lucas Cook, second baronet, head of the 
firm of Cook, Son & Co., warehousemen, 
St. Paul's Churchyard, and had one son 
and two daughters. A vivid portrait by 
his friend Sir William Orpen hangs in 
the Tate Gallery. 

[Proceedings of the Royal Society, vol. 
exxxii, A, 10B1; private information; personal 
knowledge.] 11, F. Heath, 


MACDONALD, Sin JAMES RONALD 
LESLIE (1862-1927), major-general, the 
eldest son of Surgeon-Major James Mac¬ 
donald, M.D., was born 8 February 18G2. 
He was educated at the grammar school 
and the university of Aberdeen, and pro- 
□ceded thence to the Royal Military 
Academy, Woolwich. There he quickly 
made his mark, and passed out in 1882 
well ahead of the rest of his year, having 
gained many prizes, the Pollock medal, 
and the sword of merit. In November of 
the same year he was gazetted, as lieu¬ 
tenant, to the Royal Engineers, and 
entered upon the two years’ course at 
Chatham. He spent part of his leisure 
in yachting and racquets, displaying in 
all that he did nil energy and concentra¬ 
tion which characterized his subsequent 
vnititaxy wayccy . 

Macdonald sailed for India in 1884, and 
after a short period of attachment to the 
Bengal Sappers and Miners, was posted 
for duty to the Military Works Depart¬ 
ment . From 18851o 1887 he was employed 
oil survey work for the construction of tiie 
Ilarnai Railway in Baluchistan. The 
Hazara expedition of 1888 gave him his 
first experience of active service; for his 
part in it he was mentioned in dispatches 
and received the India frontier medal with 
clasp. Two years later he was promoted 
captain, and carried out the survey for 
the Kabul River Railway. He was next 
employed (1891) in the 2-hob Valley Rail¬ 
way survey, and later in the same year 
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returned home on leave. Soon after Teach- now a major in the corps of Engineers, 
ing England lie was offered and accepted was put in charge of the balloon factory 
the appointment of chief engineer on the at Aldershot; but on the outbreak of the 
preliminary survey for the projected mil- Boxer rebellion in the summer of 1900, he 
way between Mombasa and Lake 'Victoria was sent out to China with a staff appoint- 
Nyaimi—the Uganda Railway, lie had rnent as director of balloons. This post, 
just completed this long and very arduous however, provided insufficient scope for 
survey and was on his way back to the one of his experience and ability, and he 
coast when he received urgent orders to was shortly given the post of director of 
return to Uganda, where civil war had railways for the China expeditionary 
broken out. During the next two years force. His services in China were rc- 
M action aid was successively engaged in warded by a mention in dispatches, the 
quclJing a rebellion of Mohammedans, in China medal, and the brevet of colonel, 
expeditions by lake against the Wavuma, On the disbanding of the China force 
and in operations in Unyoro, when he Macdonald returned to India, where he 
acted ns chief of staff to (Sir) Henry w r as employed in military works at Quetta 
Edward Colvile [q.v.] during the expedi- until 1£)03. In that yenr the government 
tion against King Kabnregu, the slave- of India decided to dispatch a political 
raider. He was made acting commissioner mission to Tibet under (Sir) Francis 
of tlie Uganda Protectorate in 1893. The Younghusband, in order to counter Rus- 
story of these exciting and strenuous years sian intrigues and to stabilize relations 
is told by Macdonald in his Soldiering and with Tibet by means of a treaty. Lord 
Surreying in British East Africa , 1891- Kitchener, commander-in-clueC in India, 
189d (1897). For his services lie was selected Macdonald to command the niili- 
rewnrded witli the brevet of major, and tury escort. The party crossed the Jelep 
he also received two medals and the bril- pass and entered Tibet on 12 December 
liant star of Zanzibar, second class. 1901b The journey was broken by several 

Resuming duty in the Military Works engagements with the Tibetans, who tc- 
Department, India, in 1804, Macdonald sisted the advance of the mission during 
was attached to the head-quarters staff at the next four months, especially in the 
Simla. In 189d lie returned to Chatham neighbourhood of Gynntse. Gyantse fort 
for the ‘refresher 1 course for Royal En- itself was the scene of severe encounters 
gincers serving in India. In 1807, while and, although it surrendered without re¬ 
cord) Kitchener’s conquest of the Sudan sistance on 12 April, the capture was not 
was in progress, it was decided to dis- finally consolidated until 7 July, when 
patch a British exploring expedition, under the monastery and the rest of Gyantse 
Macdonald's command, from Mombasa were secured. The last stage of the march 
through East Africa to Fnslioda. Mae- began on lb July 1904, and cm3 August the 
donald landed at Mombasa early in July, mission arrived at Lhasa, where a treaty 
but, owing to the mutiny of the Sudanese was duly concluded. For this arduous 
troops under Jus command and the revolt campaign, Macdonald was awarded the 
of Buganda Mohammedans, was unable K.C.I.I5. and received the medal and clasp 
to achieve his object. He was engaged for of the expedition. 

many months in operations against the In 1005 Macdonald wns promoted colonel 

mutineers and rebels over a very wide and given the command of the presidency 
stretch of country. He laid siege to Luba's brigade at Calcutta, passing on two years 
Fort in Usoga (18 October 1897), fought later to the command of the Lucknow 
against and defeated King Mwanga in infantry brigade. In the following year 
Ankolc (19 January 1898), conducted sue- (1908) lie was made major-general, and in 
cessful operations near Lake Clioga (28 1909 was appointed general officer com- 
J ami ary), and fought several other minor mantling in Mauritius- He Jicld this post 
engagements which finally freed Uganda until 1912, when under medical advice 
of the mutineers and assured the safety he resigned and returned to England. He 
of that Protectorate. Ilis expedition re- was compelled, owing to failing health, to 
turned to the coast in April 1890, and for retire in the following year, and, although 
his valuable services Macdonald was made he offered his services immediately on the 
a C.B. (1000), gazetted brevet lieutenant- outbreak of the European War in 1914, 
colonel, and received a medal with two he was unable to satisfy the medical 
clasps. authorities. Later, he was appointed mili- 

Shortly sifter the beginning of tl\o. South tnry member of the Aberdeen District 
African War (October 1809) Macdonald, Emergency Committee, and lie served on 
a 3ai 529 m m 
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tluit body with untiling zeal until the end 
of the War. In 1024 he was appointed 
colonel commandant of his own corps, the 
Royal Engineers. He also served as 
deputy-lieutenant for Aberdeenshire. 

Macdonald married in 1804 Alice Mar¬ 
garet, youngest daughter of General George 
Pringle, Indian Staff Corps, They had no 
children. He died at Bournemouth 27 June 
1927. 

[The Times, 28 June 1027; Journal of the 
Royal Engineers, September 1027; Qilicinl 
records,] C. V. Owen, 


MACDONELL, ARTHUR ANTHONY 
(1854-1000), Sanskrit scholar, born 11 
May 1854 at MuzalTarpur in Tirhut, North 
Bihar, India, was the elder son of Colonel 
Alexander Anthony Macdonell, of the 
40th Bengal Native Infantry, by his wife* 
Margaret Jane Lachlan, of Rum. Sent to 
England with his mother in 1801, he was 
placed in a school in Dresden (Neustndt, 
1800-1869), where a boyish adventure re¬ 
sulted in a permanent weakness of his 
lower limbs and led to the stimulation of 
his intellectual interests. After four years 
at the Gottingen gymnasium he matricu¬ 
lated (1875) in the university of that city, 
and under Professor Theodor Benfcy began 
the study of Sanskrit and comparative 
philology. At Oxford, as an exhibitioner 
(1870) of Corpus Christi College, he ob¬ 
tained a second class ill honour modera¬ 
tions (1878) and a third class in literae 
hunianiores (1880). He also won the Tay¬ 
lor inn scholarship in German (1870), the 
Davis Chinese scholarship (1877), and the 
Boden Sanskrit scholarship (1878), be¬ 
sides rowing in his college eight and taking 
an active share in the life of the college, 
Having worked with Professor Pried- 
rich Max: Muller [q.v.], and having been 
appointed Taylorian lecturer in German 
(1880) and lecturer in Sanskrit to Indian 
civil service probationers in Balliol Col¬ 
lege (1884), Macdonell revisited Germany 
for the purpose of rending with the distin¬ 
guished Sanskrit scholar Professor Rudolf 
von Roth, and graduated Ph.D, of Leipzig 
University. In 1888 he was appointed 
deputy to Sir Monior Moll ier-Willi a ms 
[q.v.], the Boden professor of Sanskrit at 
Oxford and keeper of the Indian Institute. 
Upon that scholar’s death in 1800 Mac- 
doneil was appointed his successor in both 
those offices and also in a professorial 
fellowship at Balliol College. Retiring in 
1026, he received the title of emeritus 
professor, and in 1928 he was elected an 


honorary fellow of Balliol. Ilia connexion 
with Corpus Christi College had been 
restored in 1921 by his election to an 
honorary fellowship there. 

As keeper of the Indian Institute, Mac- 
do noil was charged with the general ad¬ 
ministration, superintendence of the staff 
library, and museum, correspondence, and 
provision for lectures, regular and occa¬ 
sional. With a succession of librarians he 
interested himself effectually in the de¬ 
velopment of the library: more occasional, 
and partly volunteer, assistants attended 
to the arrangement and classification of 
the museum, the growth of which was 
arrested about 1911. He also occupied 
himself with the administration of the 
Max Muller memorial fund, which lie had 
raised in 1900, with the object of providing 
for subventions, acquisitions, and pub¬ 
lications. 

Outside Oxford, Macdonell was active 
in various ways. Elected in 1006 a fellow 
of the British Academy, lie represented it 
from 1911 to 1913 upon a committee of 
the International Union of Academies 
which was concerned with promoting a 
critical edition of the great Sanskrit epic, 
the Mahd-Bhdrata: he was a signatory to 
an appeal for funds, addressed to the 
princes and nobles of India, and subse¬ 
quently, by means of an independent 
appeal in conjunction with a colleague, 
he elicited contributions amounting to 
about £1,500. He served on the council 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, being vice- 
president 1921-1924. In the quasi-triennial 
International Congresses of Orientalists 
Macdonell was usually, from 1881 to 1012, 
a participant; on the last of these occa¬ 
sions he secured assent for an Oxford 
congress, which, frustrated in 1015 by the 
European War, was realized in 1028, when 
he was no longer able to take an active 
part in it. Of two visits which he made to 
India, the first (1907-1008) led to the ac¬ 
quisition by the Bodleian Library of a large 
collection of Sanskrit manuscripts and 
produced some hundreds of mainly archaeo¬ 
logical photographs, subsequently pre¬ 
sented to the Indian Institute; it also 
inspired some comprehensive views re¬ 
garding Indian temple architecture and 
iconic sculpture, which Macdonell ex¬ 
pounded in lectures (1909) before the 
British Academy and the Royal Society 
of Arts, The second visit (1922-1023) was 
for the purpose of delivering in the Cal¬ 
cutta University a course of ‘Stephanos 
Nirmalendu’ lectures on comparative reli¬ 
gion. In 1004 Macdonell represented the 
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Sanskrit language and literature at a Oxford Magazine, 20 January 1G31; Proceed - 
Congress of Arts and Sciences held at St, ings of the British Academy, vol, xvii, 1931.J 
Louis, Missouri, and in 1012 he visited 1? . W. Tiiomas. 

Canada. His War service (1915-1920) 

was performed in the Intelligence Depart- MacDONNELL, ANTONY PATRICK, 
ment of the Admiralty, for which he Ration MacDonnell, of S win ford (18d4- 
eompilcd three historical memoirs. 1925), statesman, the eldest soil of Mark 

Macdonell received various honorary Garvey MacDonnell, landowner, of Slmigh, 
distinctions and degrees, and in 1918 he eo. Mayo, by his wife, Bedclia, daughter 
was chosen by the Bombay branch of the of Michael O’Hara, of Springtown, co„ 
Royal Asiatic Society to receive its Camp- Roscommon, was born at Shragh 7 March 
bell memorial medal, in which connexion 1844. He was educated at the Roman 
he propounded, at a gathering in the Catholic College, Summer hill, Athlonc, 
rooin 9 of the Society in London, the idea and at Queen’s College, Galway, where he 
of an institute of research in India on the won high honours in French and German 
Hues of the British School at Athens. and, in the words of the most distinguished 
As a Sanskrit scholar Macdonell worked of his teachers, gave evidence in the col- 
chiefly in the Vedic field, to which apper- lege debating society ‘of high logical enpa- 
tain his most important publications, city, prompt argumentative resource, and 
namely his editions of two ‘control’ texts: a copious fund of picturesque and imp as- 
Sarvdnukramani (1886) and BWiad-dcvotfl stoned rhetoric’. In 1861 he graduated 
(2 vols., 1904), his Vcdic Mythology (1897), with honours, winning the Peel gold medal, 
Vedic Grammar (1910), Vedic Index of and in the same year competed success- 
H antes and Subjects (in collaboration with fully for appointment to the Indian civil 
A. 13. Keith, 2 vols., 1912), and one or tw r o service. He was posted to Bengal, and 
of iiis educational publications. But his passing out after a year’s probation, 
History of Sanskrit Literature (1900), his arrived at Calcutta in November 1805. 
Lectures on Comparative Religion (1025), MncDonnell served in the executive line 
and iiis India's Past, a study of the Lilcra- in various districts of Bengal and Bihar, 
turcs, Languages, Religions, and Antiqui- and in Tirhut in 1873-1874 so distin- 
tics (1927) contemplated a wider subject guished himself in famine operations that 
and public. he was complimented by the lieutcnant- 

As a young man, Macdonell was dis- governor, Sir Richard Temple [q.v,], and 
tinguished by an abounding vitality, was afterwards placed on special duty in the 
which marie his various activities a pro- distressed districts. His book, Food-Grain 
verb in Corpus Christi College. His physi- Supply and Famine Relief in Bihar and 
cal defect was not incompatible with Bengal, published by the government in 
prowess as an oarsman: a love of aquatic 1876, increased his reputation. I-Iis health 
adventure persisted into middle life and breaking down, he took furlough, and 
is attested by two published brochures married in 1878 Henrietta, younger daugh- 
(Campi-ng Voyages on German Rivers y ter of Ewen MacDonell, chief of the 
I860, and Camping Out , 1802, 1893), Keppocli branch of the clan Macdonald, 
while his humour and fondness for jocular who helped and supported him through- 
anecdote enlivened both his conversation out all the difficulties and trials of his 
and the earnestness of his teaching. A subsequent career. 

stroke, following upon the exertions of his After his return to India in 1881 Mac- 
second Indian journey, resulted in his re- Donnell served first as accountant-general 
tirement (1920) from his professorship and and then as revenue secretary to the pro- 
scriously curtailed his powers of work; vincinl government at Calcutta. In 1884 
n second stroke, during the summer of he took a prominent part in preparing 
1930, was a premonition of the end, which legislation for the protection of the tenants 
came at Oxford on 2S December of that of Bengal from rack-renting and arbitrary 
year. ejectment. The Tenancy Act of 1885, 

Macdonell married in 1890 Marie Louise, strongly opposed by the landlords, was 
youngest daughter of William Lowson, largely his work. His sympathies through- 
J.P., D.L., of Balthayock, Perthshire, out his public life were with the peasants 
who survived him with their two daugh- who live on and by the land. Agrarian 
ters. Their only son was killed in the discontent too often provides a fertile 
European War in 1915. field for political agitation; and convinced 

[ jf7/e Times , 29 December 1930 and 2 Jnmi- of this fact, MacDomioll laboured for its 
ary 1031; Oxford Mail , 29 December 1030 ; removal from Bengal with a zeal and fiery 
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energy which commanded the admiration tiling the degree to which conditions differ 
of the anonymous author of Letters to from those in Bengal, MacDonnell went 
Eminent Indians 9 published at Calcutta everywhere, and was over-inclined to 
in 1885, who testifies that although his gather all authority into his own hands 
temper was 4 very hot 1 , his judgement was ignoring the susceptibilities of his coin* 
always cool. In 188G Lord Didfcrin ap- miss ion crs. When lie gave his confidence 
pointed him home secretary to the central lie was an inspiring and considerate chief! 
government, and on leaving India in 1888, But he wns slow to give it; and the 

commended him to Lord Lnnsdowne as a younger men were better able than the 

man ‘without reproach, who could safely older to appreciate his indefatigable energy 
be conferred with on most delicate ques- and anxious enthusiasm. Ilis secretaries 
tlons, and was likely to render invaluable were driven hard, but appreciated h\ a 

service 1 . In the same year lie lnid re- great ability and knew that he never 

ceived the C.S.L spared himself. The people respected and 

In 1889 MacDonnell wns selected to feared him. When famine came in Novem- 
officiate for three months as chief com- her 1806, he took personal charge of relief 
missioncr of Burma, and in 1800 to be operations instead of appointing a special 
chief commissioner of the Central Pro- commissioner, and travelled indefatigabiy 
vinecs. While holding this post, he was in to all distressed districts. The energy and 
1893 chosen to act for six months as ability of liis famine administration was 
lieutenant-governor of Bengal, and later recognized by his appointment in June 
on was called to a seat on the viceroy’s 1898 to be G.C.S.I., an honour hitherto 
executive council. In a letter to Lady unique for a Hen tenant-governor while 
MacDonnell, written after her husband’s still in office. In March 1898 he refused a 
death more than thirty years later, Lord pressing invitation from Lord Elgin to 
Lansdowne wrote: 4 1 look back wistfully take charge of Bengal. The transfer 
to my five years in India, and there is no would have meant an extra three years 
chapter of my Indian experience to which of active service, and for that reason 
my thoughts turn with more satisfaction would have been welcome. But partly on 
than that which brought me into close account of Lady MacDonncirs indifferent 
relations with your husband. There was health and partly because of his devotion 
no one with whom I liked better to work. ’ to the tasks on which he was then engaged, 
In January 1893 MacDonnell was created he decided to stay in the United Provinces. 
K.C.S.I. After six months’ leave in Europe on 

In 1895 MacDonnell was nominated by medical certificate, MacDonnell began his 
Lord Elgin to be lieutenant-governor of second term of office, which was prolonged 
the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, for an additional year on the recommendu- 
Boon afterwards to be known as the United tion of the viceroy, Lord Curzon, and 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh. His period ended in October 1901. I-Ie initiated and 
of administration was marked by severe carried through his legislative council tin 
visitations of plague and famine, At such Agra Tenancy Act, which afforded wider 
times tile people arc prone to blame their opportunities to cultivators of gaining and 
rulers, and in particular they regarded keeping occupancy rights, and was there¬ 
with resentful suspicion measures taken fore vigorously opposed by the land- 
to check and combat outbreaks of plague, holders. Another measure which provoked 
such as disinfection and evacuation of passing controversy was a government 
dwellings. The opportunity was seized by order permitting the presentation of peti- 
political malcontents; and two British tions to the law courts in either the Nngari 
officers in anti-plague operations were (Hindi) or the Persian Urdu character 
murdered at Poona in 1897. Misunder- and directing that legal summonses and 
standing and discontent spread gradually, proclamations were to be bilingual. Court 
in the wake of plague, to the United officials had henceforth to be able to rend 
Provinces, and eventually in April 1000 and write Hindi as well as Urdu- Until 
produced serious rioting and murders of then Urdu alone had been employed for 
policemen at Cawnpore. Times were such purposes, a legacy of Moslem sup re- 
anxious from the beginning of MaeDon- maey resented by a section of literary 
ncll’s administration, for the rains of 1895 Hindus. The innovation was vehemently 
had fallen short, and those of 1890 largely protested against by Mohammedans, but 
failed. Fears of famine were speedily not for long, as in fact the concession 
justified. Though new to the people and to appeased an unreal demand, The point 
their language, and hardly at first appreci- once gained, no one cared to present 
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Hindi petitions, and the order became a 
dead letter. 

At the beginning of 1001 MacDonnell 
W fts requested by the viceroy to under - 
(nice the chairmanship of an important 
famine commission. He consented, refus¬ 
ing an offer of relief from ills ordinary 
responsibilities, and after making a rapid 
tour with his colleagues through various 
provinces, produced a report which re¬ 
mains the standard authority on famine 
prevention and relief. Before MacDonnell 
resigned office in November 1001 Lord 
Curzon wrote + o him: ‘It lias been a great 
pleasure as well as an advantage to me to 
hnvc had as one of my lieutenants, for 
nearly three years, an administrator of 
your unique experience and ability. . , , 
You axe about to leave India with a record 
tin appro ached at the present moment, and 
equal to that of the most illustrious of 
Indian administrators in the past.’ The 
tribute was not extravagant, Firmly re¬ 
solved to maintain order, yet sympathetic 
towards Indian feeling and wishes, Mac- 
Donncll's energies had neveT flagged. An 
impetuous manner and a quick temper 
could not conceal his kindness of heart, 
and his qualities of character and leader¬ 
ship were recognized by all. 

In September 1002 after being sworn of 
the Privy Council, MacDonnell accepted 
from the secretary of state a nomination 
to the Council of India, but soon after¬ 
wards was called to a new sphere of action. 
Much to his surprise, he was invited by 
George Wyndham [q.v.], chief secretary 
for Ireland in Mr. Balfour’s government, 
to take the place of Sir David Harrel as 
permanent under-secretary at Dublin 
Castle. In a letter dated 22 September 
1002 MacDonnell set forth the only con¬ 
ditions which, subject to his obligations to 
the India OJTice, would induce him to 
accept the appointment. Although he was 
an Irishman, a Homan Catholic, and a 
liberal, and did not see eye to eye with 
Wyndham on certain matters, there was 
n substantial measure of agreement be¬ 
tween them, and he was greatly attracted 
by the chance of renewing tics with, and 
working for, his native Ireland. If ap¬ 
pointed, his aims would be the mainten¬ 
ance of order, the solution of the land 
question on the basis of voluntary sale, 
the co-ordination, control, and direction 
of the detached and semi-detached boards 
into which the government of Ireland was 
then subdivided, and the promotion of 
education, economic reform, and adminis¬ 
trative conciliation. He would require 
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‘adequate opportunities of influencing the 
policy and acts of administration*. Ilis 
best friends warned him that lie was 
deluding himself. He would be abused 
by Orangemen as a Homo Ruler and by 
Home Rulers as a renegade, and would 
retire disgusted within a year. 

13lit MacDonnell had made up his mind. 
If Iiis conditions were agreed to, lie would 
‘try the business’. He hud been recom¬ 
mended to Wyndham by Lord Lans- 
dovvnc; and with the approval of the 
prime minister, his conditions were enthu¬ 
siastically accepted. Wyndham considered 
that Ireland was ‘now more plastic than 
at any time since 1887; many there were 
growing weary of barren conflict*. King 
Edward VII, Sir Sidney Lee has said, dis¬ 
covered in MacDonnell an influence for 
lifting the long-standing Irish quarrel 
above tile bitterness of party warfare. 
This was indeed MacDonncIl's aim; but, 
as his friends anticipated, his administra¬ 
tion was regarded with suspicion by both 
parties in Ireland. He was able, however, 
to render valuable service to Wyndham 
in preparing and shaping the Irish Land 
Purchase Bill (1903), and on the occasion 
of the visit of the king and queen to 
Ireland in July 1003 lie received the 
K.C.V.O. He had been informed by the 
chief secretary that he was wanted by 
Lord Curzon for the governorship of Bom¬ 
bay but could not be spared from Ireland. 
King Edward, too, was ‘most earnest and 
emphatic* on this point and impressed his 
wishes personally on MacDonnell. So, at 
a heavy pecuniary sacrifice, MacDonnell 
stayed. Then the prospect clouded. The 
assistance which he gave to Lord Dun- 
raven and the Irish Reform Association 
in preparing as a basis for discussion a 
scheme of ‘devolution 5 which they liad 
launched, led to a storm of Orange and 
Unionist protest. The scheme allowed 
Ireland a semi-elective financial board and 
a substantial measure of legislative control 
over her own affairs; and for these reasons 
was denounced as an insidious breach in 
the Unionist defences. It was repudiated 
by Wyndlmm; and a weak-kneed censure 
was passed by the Cabinet on Mae Donnell, 
The latter, however, whose action had 
met with the full approval of the lord- 
lieutenant, Earl Dudley, and was vigor¬ 
ously defended by Lord Lansdownc in the 
House of Lords, resigned the lien on the 
India Council which till then he had 
retained, and resolutely stayed where he 
was. He had certainly been given ample 
grounds for supposing that such action as 
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lie had taken 'would not be considered opportunity should be seized for recon- 
ultra vires. This was the expressed opinion sidemtion of the Partition of Bengal, a 
of Wyndham’s successor, Mr. (afterwards measure which he hud always regarded 
Viscount) Long. with disfavour. He considered Montagu’s 

With the advent of the liberals to power proposals dangerously crude and hasty 
at the close of 1005, James (afterwards and denounced them vigorously in the 
Viscount) Bryce [q.v.] became chief score- House of Lords on 12 December 1919. 
tury for Ireland. The two men became Ilis interest in Indian and Irish affairs 
friends for life, A scheme of devolution, only ceased with his life, 
prepared by MacDonnell, was approved MacDonnell was offered many dircctor- 
by Bryce and formed the basis of the ships of companies but accepted only two: 
Irish Council Bill of 1907. But Bryce was those of the Midland Great Western Rail! 
transferred to Washington and was sue- way of Ireland, and the National Bank. In 
ceeded by Mr. Augustine Birrcll, who in 102iU\cwas offered the chairmanship of the 
April 1907 described Ireland as being ‘in latter and accepted the vice-chairmanship, 
a more peaceful condition than it had been His assiduity in business and shrewd 
in for 000 years’. Then the Council Bill was judgement were higlily appreciated by his 
dropped as unwelcome to the Irish party fellow directors. He died in London after 
in parliament. A university measure was a brief illness 9 June 1925. The strain of 
indefinitely postponed, and MacDonnell his last days was relieved for his family 
found no support for bis policy of firmly by the attentive sympathy of two of the 
repressing the disorder which accom- most distinguished of his old Indian 
panied a grave recrudescence of cattle- officials. 

driving agitation. In correspondence with For the theoretic perfection of political 
the chief secretary he had expressed his institutions MacDonnell eared little; for 
faith in devolution, both administrative the peace and social order which alone 
and financial, ‘as a practical measure of can give happiness to the masses he cared 
regeneration which need not block the a great deal. lie pursued his ideals in- 
lnrgcr issue 1 . But to fail in stopping dis- flexibly. The outlines of liis character 
order could only result in measures which were firmly drawn. From childhood lie 
must ‘accentuate that antagonistic state was a convinced Roman Catholic. In 
of feeling between the two countries which private life he was generous and liospit- 
it is the incessant aim of certain agitators able, always welcoming warmly his old 
to promote’. He resigned oflicc in July lieutenants in India. I-Ie possessed an 
1908 and was raised to the peerage as impressive literary style, but wrote two 
Baron MacDonnell, of SwinCord, a town books only, Z^ood-grain Supply and Famine 
close to Shrngh. In 1907 he had received Relief in Bihar and Bengal (Calcutta, 1876), 
the honorary degree of D.C.L. from Oxford already mentioned, and Agricultural and 
University. Throughout his tenure of Administrative Reform in Bengal t by a 
office at Dublin Castle he had retained Bengal Civiliany published anonymously 
King Edward’s full confidence. in 1888. 

MacDonnell thus passed from public MacDonnell was survived by his wife 
employment, but not from public life, and their only surviving child, the Hon. 
From 1912 to 1014 he served as chairman Anne MacDonnell. On his death the 
of a royal commission on the civil service, barony became extinct, He was of 
In 1017 and 1918 he was an influential medium height, squarely built, with light 
member of the Irish Convention. On 0 hair, a heavy moustache, and ft fair 
October 1918 he addressed a powerful complexion. His features were rugged, his 
and closely reasoned confidential letter eyebrows bushy, and liis chin firm. His 
to Lord French, then lord-lieutenant, on forehead was line and massive, his eyes 
the necessity of abandoning conscription were hazel and his glance penetrating. His 
in Ireland. In 1921 he was offered, but expression was keen, masterful, and intcl- 
refused with deep regret, a seat on the lcctual. A portrait of MacDonnell by Sir 
senate of Southern Ireland. He was con- William Orpcn is in the Municipal Gallery 
suited by Lord Morley [q.v,] on the Indian of Modern Art, Dublin. Another, by II. 
constitutional reforms of 1900, and by Harris Brown, was exhibited at the Royal 
Edwin Montagu [q.v.] on those of 1919, Academy in 1910, A cartoon of him by 
He took exception to the Cornier on two ‘Spy’ appeared in Vanity Fair 3 August 
points only which he regarded as conccs- 1905. A statue of MacDonnell by (Sir) 
sions tending to weaken executive autho- George Frampton was erected at Lucknow 
rity in India. He also desired that the by the Talukdars of Oudh in 1007. 
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r Report of Her Majesty's Civil Service Com¬ 
missioners for the year 1865; History of Gazetted 
Officers of the United Provinces of Agra and 
Qudh for the year 1901; Report of the Indian 
Fnimnc Commission of lOOl; Letters to Emi¬ 
nent Indians by Sadyk Dost (reprinted from 
the Indian Daily Netvs ), Calcutta, 1885; Han¬ 
sard, Parliamentary Debates (Lords, 17 Febru¬ 
ary 1003, 4 May 1009, 12 December 1910; 
Commons, 21, 22 February 1005, 9 May 3 905 ); 
Sir Sidney Lee, Life of King Edward VI I, vol. 
ii, 1927; J. W. Macknil nnd Guy Wyndham, 
Life and Letters of George Wyndham, 1924; 
H. A. L. Fisher, James Bryce , 2 vols., 1027; 
Lord Newton, Lord Lansdowiic , 1920; family 
nnoers; private information; personal know¬ 
ledge.] II. V. Lovutt. 

McEVOY, ARTHUR AMBROSE 
(187S-J927), painter, was born in Wiltshire 
12 August 1878, the elder son of Captain 
Charles Ambrose McEvoy, by his wife, 
Jane Mary. The younger son, Charles, 
gained some distinction as a playwright. 
Their father was an Irish-American soldier 
or fortune, who after serving in the Con¬ 
federate army in the American civil war, 
became an authority on submarine war¬ 
fare, making many successful inventions, 
including an anti-submarine hydrophone 
in 1803, and later settled in England. 
Captain McEvoy was in close touch in 
London with the painter Janies McNeill 
Whistler (one of whose brothers had served 
with him in the Confederate army), and 
Whistler joined with him in encouraging 
Ambrose McEvoy’s ambition to become 
a painter. At the age of fifteen McEvoy 
entered the Slade School of Fine Art, then 
under the direction of Professor Frederick 
Brown; with him, as fellow students, were 
(Sir) William Orpen and Augustus John. 
While ut the vSladc School he worked in 
the National Gallery, copying one work 
of each of the painters Titian, Rembrandt, 
Velasquez, Hogarth, and Gainsborough. 
He spent sketching holidays in Wales with 
Augustus John, and in 1909 was at Dieppe 
with Walter Sickert. By 1912 his painting 
began to show signs of the broader, looser 
treatment which was characteristic of his 
later work. 

Beginning as tv painter of poetical land¬ 
scapes and of restful interiors (‘The En¬ 
graving 1 , 1901, ‘The Book’, 1903, and 
4 The Earring 1 ,1011, the last-named being 
in the Tate Gallery), McEvoy became 
popular as a portrait-painter after exhibit¬ 
ing ‘Madame 1 (Mrs, A. McEvoy, 1915, now 
in the Musdc du Luxembourg, Paris) and 
‘Mrs, Walter Russell 1 (1910). In obtain¬ 
ing the llower-like fragrance, the freshness, 
and the dewy quality which are character¬ 


istic of his work, McEvoy was prepared to 
sacrifice detail, but he never lost the under¬ 
lying sense of form. His delicate and 
fluttering brush-work, his experiments in 
colour, tone, and surface quality, his pre¬ 
occupation with lighting effects, his device 
of using mixed daylight and artificial 
lighting thrown up from below, all give 
strong individuality to every portrait, 
although the likeness may be more spiritual 
than actual, III his use of water-colour, 
a medium which made a distinct appeal 
to the emotional side of his nature, he 
would draw and paint solidly, then put 
his picture under running water, then 
scrub nnd scrape, adding accents in chalk 
or ink, and floating on colours which fused 
into delicate opalescent harmonies. 

During the European War McEvoy was 
attached to the Royal Naval Division, 
spent three months on the Western front, 
and later was with the fleet in the North 
Sea. This accounts for fi series of portraits, 
now in the Imperial War Museum at South 
Kensington, of which ‘Lieutenant R, D. 
Sandford, R.N., V.C, 5 is a notable example. 
That he could render masculine qualities 
successfully is shown also in his striking 
studies of Lord D’Abcrnon (1910), Claude 
Johnson (1917), and Augustine Birrell 
(1918). But it is his subjective treatment 
of women’s portraits which gives McEvoy 
a unique place among contemporary Eng¬ 
lish portrait-painters. Further notable 
examples are ‘The Artist’s Mother’ (1915), 
‘Silver and Grey’ (Mrs. Charles McEvoy, 
1915), * Consuelo, Duchess of Marlborough’ 
(1916), ‘Blue and Gold’ (Mrs, Claude 
Johnson, 1910), ‘Mrs. Walter Rosen’ 
(1921), ‘The Viscountess Henri dc Janz6 3 
(1920), and ‘Anna’ (Iris daughter, 1920), 
the last picture he painted. 

McEvoy was a member of the New Eng¬ 
lish Art Club and of the International 
Society of Painters; he was elected A.R.A. 
in 1924, a member of the Royal Society 
of Portrait Painters in 1924, and an asso¬ 
ciate of the Royal Society of Painters in 
Water-Colours in 192G. Examples of Ilia 
work Eire to be found in the Tate Gallery, 
British Museum, and Victoria and Albert 
Museum, and in the public galleries at 
Manchester, Dublin, Cork, Belfast, Ottawa, 
Johannesburg, and Pittsburg, as well as 
in the Musec du Luxembourg. An exhibi¬ 
tion of his water-colours was held at the 
Leicester Galleries in 1927 and memorial 
exhibitions of his oils and water-colours 
took place at the Royal Academy Winter 
Exhibition in 1928, and at Manchester 
in 1933. 
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ter of Coloi\c\SpcnicctEdwitrds,of Abbots- 
Jcigh, Fresh ford, Bath, by whom he had 
a son and a daughter. From 1000 until 
his death he lived at 107 Grosvenor Bond, 
on the Embankment. He died of pneu¬ 
monia, after a week’s illness, at a nursing- 
home in London 4 January 1027, and his 
ashes arc buried in the wall of All Saints’ 
church, Grosvenor Road. 

A self-portrait in oil of McEvoy, from 
the Claude Johnson collection, is owned 
by Mrs. Archibald Douglas, and an earlier 
self-portrait in pencil belongs to his widow. 

[The Times, 5 January 1027; The Year’s 
Art, 1028; Ambrose McEvoy Exhibition, Da¬ 
ve cn Galleries, New York (with an introduc¬ 
tion by Christian Brinton), 1020; The Works 
of Ambrose McEvoy, 1900-1919 (privately 
printed far Claude Johnson, 108 illustrations, 
10 copies), 1010; n. M. Y, Glcndowe, Ambrose 
McEvoy, 1021; Old Water-Colour Society's 
Club , 7th annual volume, 1020-1000; cata¬ 
logues of exhibitions mentioned above; pri¬ 
vate information.] M. IIaiidie 


McEvoy married in 1002 Mary, dnugli- university of Edinburgh, his post in Glns- 

" ' gow being filled by his pupil (Sir) George 

H. B. Maclcod [q.v.]. Macewen became 
house-surgeon to Mnclcod in the OlcI 
Infirmary, and twenty-two years later 
(1802) succeeded him us regius professor 
of surgery in the university and surgeon to 
the Royal Infirmary. On his appointment 
to the chair of surgery, he had to transfer 
his surgical activities from the Royal to 
the Western Infirmary. He retained Ins 
chair and surgeoncy until his death, which 
took place at Glasgow, 22 March 1024. 
Although then in his seventy-sixth year, 
he was still erect in carriage and vigorous 
in mind and body. 

Maccwen’s surgical career began in 1875 
when lie was appointed assistant surgeon 
to the Royal Infirmary at Glasgow, becom¬ 
ing a full surgeon in 1877. In the years 
which elapsed before his appointment to 
the Royal Infirmary be had taken the 
degree of M.D, (1872), held several ap. 
pointments, including the superintendent- 
ship of a fever hospital (Bclvidcrc), and 
had built up a nucleus of private practice. 
On his appointment to the Infirmary he 
devoted himself solely to surgery. By his 
thirtieth year he had made important 
advances in two branches of surgery— 
brain surgery and bone surgery. He was 
the first deliberately to operate for the 
relief of bruin disorders. In 1876 he diag¬ 
nosed the presence of an abscess in the 
frontal lobe of a boy* but was not per¬ 
mitted to operate; after the boy’s death 
his diagnosis was found to be correct and 
an operation might have saved the lad’s 
life. In 1878 he removed a tumour from 
the brain; in 1870 he operated for the 
relief of subdural haemorrhage. He thus 
laid the basis of modern brain surgery. 
His next great advance wns the result of 
his recognition that disease of the middle 
car was the commonest cause of abscess of 
the brain. He introduced and perfected 
the methods of operating on cases of 
mastoid disease. His experience of this 
branch of surgery is summarized in Pyo¬ 
genic Infective Disease of the Brain and 
Spinal Cord (1893) and the anatomical 
basis of his surgical procedure in an Atlas 
o/ If end Sections (1893), 

Macewen wns also a pioneer in bone 
surgery. He looked upon bone as a living 
tissue, and introduced the method of 
implanting small grafts to replace missing 
parts of limb-bones. In 1880 he sowed 
such grafts in the arm of a lad to replace 
the shaft of the humerus which had been 
destroyed by disease. The operation was 


MACEWEN, Sir WILLIAM (1848 
1924), surgeon, was born at Rothesay, Isle 
of B ute, Scotl and, 22 J une 1848, the y oun g- 
est son of John Macewen, marine trader, of 
Bute, by his wife, Janet Stevenson. John 
Macewen gave his children such education 
as was then available in Rothesay. In 
1805, at the age of seventeen, William 
Macewen, after having attended the Col¬ 
legiate School in Glasgow for a brief 
period, entered the university of Glasgow 
as a student of medicine. He obtained 
the degree M.B., C.M., in I860, at the 
early age of twenty-one. lie had grown 
into a man of very fine physique—tall, 
well-proportioned, with clearly chiselled 
features and deep-set grey eyes, the charac¬ 
teristics of a stock which is found in the 
Western Highlands of Scotland. In his 
student days he was noted for his athletic 
attainments and gave no apparent promise 
of the great originality which he was after¬ 
wards to manifest. He came, however, 
under the influence of (Lord) Lister [q.v.], 
then regius professor of surgery in the 
university. 

In the year in which Macewen began his 
medical studies Lister first applied his 
antiseptic method to the treatment of 
wounds in the wards of the Old Royal 
Infirmary of Glasgow, aiul in due time 
Maceweu became a leading exponent of 
Listci'ism. When Macewen graduated in 
I860 Lister succeeded James Syme [q.v.] 
ns professor of clinical surgery in the 
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successful, and the lad regained a useful 
nvm« In 1877 he introduced a new method 
ofrcctJfyingknock-knceby cutt ing through 

the thigh-bone just above the knee by a 
subcutaneous operation—a practice which 
lias been followed by surgeons in nil lands. 
Macewen became interested in the biology 
of bone and carried out a long and critical 
series of experiments on animals in order 
to determine the manner in which bones 
grow and the conditions underlying their 
repair. lie came to the conclusion that 
the membrane which covers bone (perio¬ 
steum) cannot produce bone. He pub¬ 
lished an account of his inquiries in The 
Growth of Bone (1912), reserving his obser¬ 
vations on the natural history of bone for 
The Growth and Shedding of the Antler of 
the Deer which appeared in 1921. 

These arc the chief contributions which 
Macewen made to surgery, but there aie 
also many minor improvements which 
stand to his credit. He was a pioneer in 
opening up the chest to surgical procedure. 
He proved that the fear of the human 
lung collapsing when the chest is opened 
was groundless, and he successfully re¬ 
sected the entire lung. He was one of the 
first to ‘ intubate * the larynx in order to 
keep the airway open instead of resorting 
to tracheotomy. ITc introduced and per¬ 
fected a method of operating for the radi¬ 
cal cure of inguinal hernia. ITc invented 
his own surgical tools and made his own 
catgut. 

Macewen was a man of independent 
outlook, paying little attention to books 
or to accepted opinions. His teaching and 
practice were based on his own experience 
and on observations made by his own eyes. 
His personality was forceful and master¬ 
ful; he pursued his career with fiery zeal 
and resolution. On Lord Lister's death iu 
1012 lie became in the eyes of his fellows 
tile leader amongst British surgeons. Glas¬ 
gow University conferred on him the 
degree of LL.D. in 1800; he was elected 
a follow of the Royal Society in 1895, and 
was made an honorary fellow of the Royal 
College of Surgeons of England in 1900. 
The universities of Oxford, Dublin, Liver¬ 
pool, and Durham conferred honorary 
degrees on him; lie received recognition 
from the leading surgical societies and 
academies of France, Italy, Germany, 
Russia, Hungary, and America. He was 
knighted in 1902. He rendered many 
public services, being consulting surgeon 
for naval forces in Scotland during the 
European War and training a band of 
pattern-makers to become expert in the 


difficult art of fashioning artificial limbs 
for disabled men. 

Macewen married in 1873 Mary Watson, 
daughter of Hugh Allen, of' Crosshill, 
Glasgow, and had three sons and three 
daughters. 

[Proceedings of the Royal Society, vol. xevi, 
E, 102*1 ; British Medical Journal , 1924, vol. i, 
p. 003 ; Lancet , 1924, vol. i, p. 070; Nature, 20 
April ]924; Glasgow Medical Journal* April 
1924. Portrait, lloyal Academy Viclurca, 1901.] 

A. Iveitix. 

mcgrath, Sm Patrick ti-iomas 

(1808-1920), statesman and journalist, 
was born at St. John’s, Newfoundland, 
10 December 1808, the eldest son of 
WiJJmm McGrath by iiis wife, Mary Berm- 
ingham.. ITc was educated at the Christian 
Brothers Schools in St. John’s, which he 
left at the nge of fourteen. For seven 
years he was employed in a chemist’s shop 
in St. John’s; and when failing health 
made an outdoor occupation necessary, 
he joined the reporting staff of the New¬ 
foundland Evening Herald . Thenceforth 
McGrath’s career developed along two 
parallel lines, the one journalistic, the 
other political. In 1893 he became acting- 
editor of the Evening Herald , and from 
1894 to 1907 he was its editor. He then 
established a journal called the Evening 
Chronicle, and in 101.2, when the Chronicle 
and Herald were combined, he became 
the president of the newly formed com¬ 
pany. From IS94 until his death he was 
Newfoundland correspondent for The 
Times, and he wrote extensively for 
British and American periodicals. 

From 1897 to 1900 McGrath was assis¬ 
tant clerk in the Newfoundland House of 
Assembly, and from 1900 to 1911 chief 
clerk. In 1912 he retired in order to be¬ 
come a member of the Legislative Council, 
of which he was president from 1915 to 
1919 and from 1925 until his death. At 
the Anglo-American conference held at 
Quebec in 1808 he acted as private secre¬ 
tary to Siv James Spearman Winter [q.v.], 
the premier of Newfoundland. McGrath 
assisted in preparing Newfoundland’s ease 
in the various fishery disputes with the 
Uni Led States and France; and he was 
Newfoundland’^ agent in the dispute with 
Canada over the boundary of Labrador, 
which was tried before the Privy Council 
in 1030-1927 atul resulted in a decisive 
victory for Newfoundland. In 1914 ho 
acted ns secretary for Newfoundland in 
connexion with the visit of the Dominions 
royal commission to the colony. During 
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the European War lie acted as honorary and went to live there with her youtur 
secretary of the Newfoundland Patriotic family and her twice-widowed mother 
Fund, the Newfoundland Regiment Fi- MacGregor was sent to Mr. Walton’s 
nance Committee, and the Newfoundland school at Hampton, and afterwards as a 
War Pensions Board, which he organized, boarder to the Charterhouse, then in the 
In 1917 he was made chairman of the City. In August 1800 his father’s first 
Cost-of-Living Commission. cousin, Captain the I-Ion. James Drum- 

In addition to many pamphlets on New- inond, R.N., procured for him a nomina- 
foiindlancl, McGrath wrote From Ocean to tion from the Duke of Somerset (then 
Ocean, an account of a trip across Canada lirst lord) to a temporary clerkship in the 
in 1911 (1011) and Newfoundland in 1911 Admiralty. 

(a history and guide-book of the colony, MacGregor entered the Admiralty 
1911); he also contributed chapters on service thoroughly imbued with the tiadi- 
Newfoundland to the volume on British tions of the royal navy. Captain Drum- 
Aincrica (1928) in the ‘Nations of To-day’ mond himself joined the board of Admir- 
serics edited by John Buchan, and to ally as junior naval lord in June 1801, and 
Volume II of Sir Charles Lucas’s The in the following year appointed his young 
Empire at War (1923). cousin as his private secretary. On Drum* 

McGrath was created K.B.E. in 1918. mond going to sea in 1800 Lord John Hay 
He died, unmarried, at St. John’s, New- and Sir John Dalrymple Ilay, who in 
foundland, 14 June 1920. In spite of succession iillcd the post of junior naval 
defects in his early education, he was both lord within a few months, both appointed 
a render and a thinker. He was a man of MacGregor as their private secretary. In 
infinite humour, full of good stories, and January 1809 he became private secretary 
to the last had a touch of the Irish gamin, to the senior naval lord, Admiral Sir 
More than once he won an election by his Sidney Dacrcs. During the next ten ycaTS 
shrewd and biting tongue and pen, but he continued as private secretary to sue- 
neither in victory nor in defeat did he eessivc senior naval lords, Sir Sidney 
bear malice. Dacrcs, Sir Alexander Milne, Sir Hastings 

[The Times, 15 June 1029; Who's Who in Riverton, and Sir George Wellesley. In 
Newfoundland; private infonnuMon.] ^ le meantime, he had been advanced 

W. L. Grant. through the various ranks of the depart¬ 
ment until, in January 1880, he was 
promoted to be principal clerk in the 
MacGREGOR, Sir EVAN (1812-1926), secretariat and was appointed head of the 
civil servant, was born 31 March 1842 at military branch which dealt with fleet 
Fernic Castle, Fife, the third son of Sir operations and political work, and came 
John Atholl Bannatyne Murray Mac- directly under the supervision of tlic senior 
Gregor, third baronet, of Lanriek and naval lord. Having reached this important 
Balquhidder, and great grandson of Lieu- position at the early age of thirty-seven, 
tenant-General Sir John Murray Mac- MacGregor soon had opportunity of prov- 
GxegDT (1745-1822). The chin MacGregor inghis merit. 

had been under a ban during the greater In 1880 a combined naval demonstra- 
part of the seventeenth and eighteenth tion by the principal naval powers, under 
centuries, and the use of the name was the command of the English admiral, vSir 
forbidden by penal statutes, repealed in Beau champ Seymour, was undertaken off 
1G01 end rcimposed in 1093. When the the coast of Albania in order to compel 
penal Acts were finally repealed in 1774, the Porte to surrender Dulcigno to Monte- 
the members of the clan acknowledged negro, in accordance with the terms of the 
General John Murray as their chief, and Treaty of Berlin. At the end of the year 
he was created a baronet in 1795, resum- the Boer War broke out, and naval assist¬ 
ing the name of MacGregor in 1822. ance was Tendered by the landing at 

When Evan MacGregor was nine years Durban of a naval brigade which served 
old his father died at Tortola in the West throughout the War. In 1882 tire Egyp- 
Indics, as lieutenant-governor of the Vir~ tian War began, and the Admiralty was 
gin Islands. His mother, who was Mary closely occupied with the naval operations 
Charlotte, youngest daughter and co-heir involved by the bombardment of Mcx- 
ot Admiral Sir Thomas Mastcnnan Hardy, and via, the subsequent landing of a naval 
first baronet fq.v.], who commanded the brigade, and the steamboat work up the 
Victory at Trafalgar, was given by Queen Nile. The head-quarters’administration of 
Victoria a residence at Hampton Court, all this business under the direction of the 
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hoard fell upon MacGregor’s branch, and MacGregor’s early training an-d nssocia- 
his energy and efficiency was rewarded by tions made him a faithful guardian of the 
the grant of the C.B. in 1882. interests of the naval service and a pro 

In 187? the ancient office of permanent moter of the policy of the sea Lords with 
secretary of the Admiralty, winch had whom he served; lie had little experience 
been held continuously by civilians since of, or interest in, finance or the civil side 
Samuel Pepys was first appointed to it in ofhis office, which he was content to leave 
1G73, was abolished by Mr. W. H. Smith, i n the hands of trusted colleagues and 
and a naval secretary took over the duties, subordinates. lie could not, in conse- 
Tliis office was in turn abolished in May quence, fill the role of close personal adviser 
1882 by Lord Northbrook, and (Sir) to the Cabinet minister at the head of the 
Robert Hamilton, accountant-general of department, which is usually the function 
the navy, was appointed permanent secre- of a permanent secretary in the public 
tary. But almost immediately Hamilton service; but his retentive memory and 
whs lent to the Irish government as previous experience made him an invaUi- 
permanent undersecretary, after the rnur- able ally, especially of the first sea lords 
dcr of Mr. T. IT. Burke, and Captain who wished to introduce any new line of 
(afterwards Admiral Sir). George Try on policy. He had the faculty of clear and 
was appointed to net during his absence, incisive writing, and his letters and 
Hamilton never returned to the Admiralty, minutes were models of official corre- 
and Captain Tryon resigned in order to go spondence. Endowed with a power of con- 
to sea in 1884. Lord Northbrook then centrntion on the business before him, he 
chose MacGregor to fill the post of per- set to his rapidly growing staff an example 
man cut secretary, and he held the office of punctuality and thoroughness in the 
for twenty-three years, with Lords North- dispatch of official work and of single- 
brook, Ripon, George Hamilton, Spencer, minded devotion to the service. He was 
Gosehen, Sclbomc, Cawdor, and Tweed- impartial in his own decisions and loyally 
mouth as his Cabinet chiefs. accepted any overruling of his advice by 

The period 1884 to 1907 was one of superior authority. He neither was, nor 
immense development both in the ileet wished to be the initiator of important 
itself and in the administration of the reforms, but Ills shrewd counsel and loyal 
navy. Under the Naval Defence Act assistance were of the greatest advantage 
(1880) of Lord George Hamilton [q.v.] the to successive naval administrators with 
navy was almost entirely rebuilt, and whom he served. 

under the Naval Works Acts from 1895 MacGregor was promoted K.C.B. in 
onwards new harbours, barracks, and 1892 and G.C.B. in 1D0G, and was one of 
dockyards were constructed nil over the the first to receive tlic Imperial Service 
world; while before MacGregor retired, Order when it was created in 1003. ITe 
the reforms in naval education and train- married in 1884 Annie Louise (died 1922), 
ing and in the distribution and organize- daughter of Colonel William Alexander 
f.ion of the fleet, promoted by Lord Fislicr Middleton, C.B., and had one daughter, 
[q.v,], had been carried through, and the personally, MacGregor had an intense 
construction of the new great fleet, which dislike of publicity and inherited the 
wns to determine the issue of the European Scottish reserve, but he was devoted to 
War, had begun. his family and genial to friends of what- 

MacGregor saw groat changes during his ever rank of life. In his early days at 
career both in the navy and in the Admir- Hampton Court rowing was his chief 
nlty. When he joined the office, all the recreation, and he made many canoeing 
members of the board occupied residences trips on the rivers of Central Europe, and 
in the Whitehall building, which also even to the Norwegian fjords, where in later 
housed a total staff of 124, and the navy years he wejit annually for salmon fishing, 
estimates amounted to £12,800,000; nearly [The Times> 28 Mareh 102 o : Admiralty 
a third of the ships afloat were still rcC ortls; private information; personal know- 
sailing-ships. >¥11011 lie retired the navy ledge.] V. YV. BADUiiLiiY. 

estimates had reached nearly £32,000,000, 
and the departmental staff under his 

control in Whitehall had grown to 1,0SD, MACKAY, MARY (18,'55-1024), novcl- 
ancl great new buildings had been con- ist, known as Marie Conr.nu, was born in 
Htructed to house them, partly owing to Gloucester Terrace, Bays water* the only 
the transfer of the subordinate navy child of Charles Mackay, LL.D. [q.v,], by 
departments from Somerset House. Mary Ellen Mills, who became Ilia second 
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wife. While she was still a child, her achievement. She was, in fact, thirty 
parents moved from London to Fern Dell, years of age when she wrote her first novel * 
n, house under Box Hill, Surrey, with a was living with her father, her half¬ 
garden abutting on that of Flint Cottage, brother, Eric Mackay, and Miss Vyver ■ 
recently acquired by George Meredith, and had numerous friends on every side, * 
Charles Mackay became friendly with Neither her first book nor her second 
Meredith, who took an interest in Mary (Vendetta, 1S86) made much impression on 
Mackay, particularly encouraging her to the public, but with her third novel, 
persevere with her piano-pi ay jug, for Thelma , published in 1887, Marie Corelli 
which she showed a precocious talent. In made a mark. The story’s rather naive 
1870 Mrs. Mackay died, and to the house- romanticism, its delineation of smart 
hold at Fern Dell was added Miss Bertha society, and the overwhelming rhetoric of 
Vyver, a contemporary of Mary’s and her its description of the * land of the midnight 
friend since childhood. From that time sun’, attracted wide, if uncritical, atten- 
onward these two were never separated, tion. In 1889 came Avdath: The Story of 
In 1883, for reasons of health, Charles a Dead Self, which enchanted Mr. Glad- 
Mackay left Box Hill and returned to stone, but left the public cold. Wormwood 
London, taking a lease of 47 Longridge (1890), with its lurid picture of absinthc- 
lload, Kensington. sodden Paris, was more generally acccpt- 

JYIary Mack ay’s pseudonym ‘Marie Co- able, although neither it, nor The Soul of 
l-elli’ had been devised during the last Lilith (1892), nor an anonymous novel 
years at Fern Dell for use in the musical The Silver Domino , seemed to foretell the 
career which she had planned for herself, imminent emergence of a novelist destined 
She sang, and played both harp and man- to outsell all her competitors. But in 1893 
(Iolin, but her taste and gifts were for the came a book which for the first time 
piano, on which she came to improvise achieved a popularity of inescapable sigui- 
with a brilliance which astonished her ficancc. Bar abbas: A Dream of the World's 
hearers. The move to London suggested Tragedy seemed to the author's former 
u beginning of professional activity, and publishers an over-daring treatment of 
in December 1884 she gave a successful the story of the Crucifixion; but the book 
concert of improvisations at a friend’s was accepted by the comparatively new 
house. This concert was followed by other firm founded by (Sir) Algernon Methuen 
public appearances; but for various re a- [q.v.], and its reception proved that Marie 
sons she did not pursue professional piano- Corelli, if not a better judge of muss-taste 
playing, and in Temple Bar for July 1885 in fiction than Messrs. Bentley, was in- 
appeared her first published article. It stinctivcly more in sympathy with it. 
was called ‘One of the World’s Wonders’ Barabbas , with its gorgeous scene-painting 
and was signed ‘Marie Corelli’. Jn Feb- and its fervent religiosity, thrilled a vast 
Tuary 1886 her first novel, The Romance of public from the Prince of Wales downwards, 
Txoo Worlds , was issued by the firm of The popularity of Barabbas was, how- 
Bentley. ever, a mere desultory shouting beside 

Writing ninny years later [prologue to the hysterical triumph of its successor, 
The Life Everlasting, 1911] of her debut The Sorrows of Satan (1895). Everything 
as a novelist, Marie Corelli declared that conspired to give this book an immediate 
‘it was solely on account of a strange sale greater than that of any previous 
psychical experience which chanced to English novel. The story was at once 
myself when I stood upon the threshold topical, daring, and transcendental; it 
of what is called “life” that I found lashed the vices of the rich, while dcscrib- 
mysclf producing my first book. ... It ing their manner of life in savoury detaili; 
w r ns a rash experiment, but it was the audit dcnlt melodramatically with a scnii- 
dircct result of an initiation into some few sacred theme. Nevertheless, it may be 
of the truths behind the veil of the Seem- doubted if The Sorrows of Satan would 
ing Real. I did not then know why I was have attained a popularity which broke all 
selected for such an initiation—and I do records, but for the accident of its date 
not know even now. ... 1 was not com- in publishing history. It was among the 
pelled or persuaded into it, for being alone early books of fiction which appeared in 
in the world and more or less friendless, I a single six-shilling volume, and in consc- 
had no opportunity to seek advice or qucnce benefited to an incalculable degree 
assistance .. .’ This extract is typical of from public excitement over the collapse 
Marie Corelli's inveterate tendency to of the three-decker, 
dramatize her own life, personality, and The appearance of The Sorrows of Satan 
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was In more than one respect the climax 
of Miivie Corelli’s career. It established 
her in the position she was to hold for a 
dozen years—that of the most popular 
novelist in Great Britain. Secondly, it 
marked her determination to flout the 
literary critics, who had been increasingly 
hostile toward licr, and in their reviews 
of Bambbas had frankly expressed their 
low opinion of her literary quality. Their 
words shocked Marie Corelli rather than 
hurt her. She regarded hostile criticism 
of work which she genuinely believed to 
be inspired as a kind of blasphemy. 
Wherefore, when The Sorrows of Satan 
was published she caused to be printed at 
the head of the first chapter a statement 
that no copies had been or would be sent 
tor review. The third element in The 
Sorrows of Satan which made the book 
u landmark in its author’s life, related 
to this inward conviction of her own au¬ 
thority and message. An important part 
in the story is played by a woman writer, 
'Mavis Clare’, whose wonderful doings 
and serene spiritual personality are the 
chief opponents of tlic devil on earth. 
When, the very next year (1800), Marie 
Corelli in her new novel, The Murder of 
Delicia, created an almost similar charac¬ 
ter, whispers became open mockery, and 
she was accused of a vanity so irrational 
that it permitted her to describe herself 
in terms more divine than human. She 
indignantly denied the charge; and the 
denial, coming from one with licr strange 
power of self-deception, was doubtless 
.sincere. But, although she may not lmve 
known it, both c Mavis Clare' ancVDelicia' 
were expressions of the ideal of womanly 
nobility to which she believed herself to 
lmve attained. 

In 1001 Marie Corelli settled in Stmt- 
ford-on-A von, in which town she was to 
spend the rest of her life and a great deal 
of her no^v abundant wealth. Adoration 
of Shakespeare and a somewhat obstinate 
idealization of the antique for its own sake 
brought her into frequent conflict with the 
powers and personalities of the place. A 
little unwisely she counter-attacked in 
God's Good Man (1004), which was her only 
full-dress roman-facM. The book did not 
silence her local opponents, but merely 
blended anger with their ridicule. But 
her services to Stratford were undoubted. 
She was generous in her benefactions and, 
within the limits of her own taste, saved 
the town from reckless 1 modernization 1 
at a period when modernization was most 
disastrous. 


Mackay 

When the European Weit began, Marie 
Corelli threw herself into patriotic activity 
of a characteristically confused and emo¬ 
tional kind. Her wnrm-hcar tedness moved 
licr to deep and practical sympathy to¬ 
wards soldiers and their dependants; her 
love of an attitude tempted her to speech 
and writing which suggested a collabora¬ 
tion between Niobe and Britannia, Never¬ 
theless, and cruelly enough, her local 
enemies caused her to be prosecuted in 
1917 lor food hoarding; and although she 
protested that her heavy sugar purchases 
were for jam-making and the jam destined 
for public consumption, she was convicted. 
She told her story in My Lillie Bit (1010)* 
and one cannot doubt that her intentions 
had been above reproach. 

Already before the War Marie Corelli 
had begun to lose licr hold on the public. 
She continued to write, but sales steadily 
decreased. When, on 21 April 1024, she 
died nt her home in Stratford, the public? 
merely noted that a once popular novelist 
was dead. 

The tragedy of Marie Corelli was her 
inability to understand either why she 
was popular or why she was unpopular. 
A warm-hearted, high-principled, and in¬ 
dustrious woman, she thought herself a 
chosen vessel; n woman of talent, she 
thought herself a genius. Her great 
popularity, which she accepted as the 
inevitable tribute to licr gifts and inspira¬ 
tion, was in fact due to her complete 
conformity to the middle-class type of her 
day. The hostility shown towards her in 
other quarters was the natural mixture of 
scorn and irritation provoked in critical 
minds by wlmt seemed to he the preten¬ 
tious mannerisms and autocratic ways 
of n woman fundamentally commonplace- 
Both as an individual and ns n writer she 
was the victim of her own incompetence 
for self-criticism. Essentially emotional, 
but without the mental capacity to control 
emotion or test the suitability of its ex¬ 
pression, she could only appreciate the 
excellence of her own motives, and was 
incapable of realizing that to others her 
fervour might seem either exhibitionist or 
ridiculous. For a time her sincerity, her 
aggressive morality, and her lavish use of 
scientific, philosophical, and religious jar¬ 
gon hypnotized the prc-War bourgeoisie, 
whose prejudices, sentimentalities, genti¬ 
lities, and muddled well-meaning she so 
thoroughly shared. But as a new genera¬ 
tion grew to maturity, with bigotries and 
sham refinements of its own, the work of 
Marie Corelli lost most of its meaning and 
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therefore its lure. For it had little in- was persuaded to stand for it. Hiselcction 

triusic quality, but merely voiced the meant the abandonment of the work with 

mass-flcntimcnt of a particular class at a which he had especially identified his 
particular period. name, although he never gave up the 

Marie Corelli’s principal works, in addi- hope of returning to it after retirement, 
tion to those already mentioned, arc: The A considerable part of the duty of his 
Mighty Atom (1800), Boy (1000), The chair was that of acting as a kind of 
Master Christian ( 1000 ), Temporal Power ofiicial referee in cases of disputed inter- 
(11)02), TheTreasure of Heaven (1900), Holy pretations of deeds of conveyancing. 
Orders (1008), The Secret Power (1921). McKechnie’s lectures were prepared with 
[Bertha Vyver, M&noirs of Marie Crn'clli, a care similar to that which he had lavished 
lfiOO ; private information.] M. SAULEiit. his course in constitutional history. 

But lie had never built up a large practice 
nor specialized in the intricacies of the 
McKECHNIE, WILLIAM SHARP Scottish land law, and his anxious nature 
(1863-19.10), constitutional historian, was suffered under the strain. He fell into 
born at Paisley 2 September 18051, the ill-health and resigned the chair in 1927. 
third and youngest son of William Me- On his retirement the university conferred 
Kechnie, M.D., of Paisley, by his wife, on him the degree of LL.D, Ho had 
Helen Landale Balfour. lie was educated already moved from Eldcrslie, where he 
at Greenock Academy, and at the age of had resided since 1879, into the neighbour- 
sixteen entered the university of Glasgow, hood of the university in Glasgow, and 
where lie graduated M.A. in 1883 with there he died 2 July 19H0. He was buried 
first-class honours in philosophy. Destined in Wood side cemetery. Paisley, 
for the legal profession, he served his McKechnie was modest and retiring by 
apprenticeship at Glasgow in the office of nature, and although a man of decided 
Sir James Roberton, wham he ultimately opinions, never made himself prominent 
succeeded in the chair of conveyancing at in public life. He was in frequent corrc- 
Glasgow University. After being first spondcncc with scholars in his own subject 
prizeman in the classes of constitutional at home and abroad, but felt most at home 
law, public law, and conveyancing, he in a small circle of intimate friends. He 
proceeded in 1887 to the degree of LL.B. married in 1894 Elizabeth Cochrane, 
Foigoing his original intention of being daughter of John Malloch, J.P., of Elders* 
called to the Scottish bar, he set up in lie, and they line! one son and one daughter, 
business in Glasgow with a friend as solici- McKechnie’s published work falls into 
tors under the name of McKechnie and three categories. As a student of political 
Gray, a partnership which lasted from philosophy his earliest book on The. Stui& 
1890 to 1915. and the Individual, written as a thesis for 

McKechnic’s interests, however, were the degree of doctor of philosophy which 
definitely academic, and his opportunity was conferred on him in 1895, was pub- 
of satisfying them came in 1894, when he fished in 1890 and was very favourably 
was appointed lecturer in constitutional received. In 1900 he made another excur- 
lmv and history at Glasgow University, sion into the same domain with an article 
His students were drawn from the two on George Buchanan’s tractate De Jure 
faculties of law and arts. He gave far ftegm } contributed to George Buchanan: 
more than the allotted number of lectures Giasgow Quaiercentenary Studies . Holding 
in his ordinary course, and made possible strong political views, he felt that an 
the establishment of an honours group in historian of the British constitution should 
history by voluntarily offering an honours express an opinion on the important con¬ 
course in his own subject. The only chair stitutiomd question at issue in 1908-1909. 
in constitutional law in Scotland is in A scries of articles contributed to the 
Edinburgh University, and when that Glasgow Herald (there was a later series 
became vacant in 1909, McKechnie sub- in the Morning Post) appeared in book 
Tnitted his name. But the wide reputation form in 1909, entitled The lief or m of the 
which he had gained by this time from House of Lords* It was admitted even by 
his published work did not avail to break opponents of his views to be ‘an informing 
the monopoly in an office hitherto re- and suggestive little book’. In 1912 his 
served for menibers of the faculty of alarm at the alteration in the balance of 
advocates. the British constitution wrought by the 

In 1916 the chair of conveyancing in his measures of the liberal party, wrung from 
own universi ty fell vacant, and McKechnie him a confession of political faith in a book 
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entitled The Netv Democracy and the Con¬ 
stitution. His work as a constitutional 
historian is represented by his great 
volume on Magna Carla, which Appeared 
in 1905 and was greeted both at home and 
abroad with almost universal praise* It 
represents the reaction from Bishop 
Stubbs’s view that "the Great Charter is 
the first public act of the nation, after 
it has realized its own identity’. To 
MclCcchnie the Charter is, rather, a feudal 
document only accidentally serving the 
interests of others than the baronial class. 
Its fame rests on sentiment, on what later 
generations read into it. The most serious 
criticism of the book pointed to its neglect 
of some important work of foreign writers 
on the period. This and other defects 
were rectified in the second edition issued 
in 1014, in which, without my change in 
the main thesis, the hook was subjected to 
a thorough revision. The most emphatic 
tribute to its merits was the invitation 
to the author from the Royal Historical 
Society to deliver the introductory lecture 
at the commemoration in 1015 of the seven 
hundredth anniversary of the grant of the 
Charter. 

[The Times, 5 July 1030 ; private informa¬ 
tion; personal knowledge.] D. J. Medley. 

MACKENZIE, Sm J AMES (1853-1025), 
physician and clinical researcher, was the 
second son of Robert Mackenzie by his 
wife, Jean Campbell Menzies. He was 
bom at his father’s farm of Pickstonhi.ll 
at Scone, Perthshire, 12 April 1853. Edu¬ 
cated at Perth Academy and at the univer¬ 
sity of Edinburgh, he graduated in 1878 
and became doctor of medicine in 1882. 
In 1879 he settled in general practice at 
Burnley, Lancashire, and wns appointed 
physician to the Victoria Hospital. At 
llurnlcy he married in 1887 Frances Bel¬ 
lamy, daughter of George Jackson, of 
Boston, Lincolnshire, by whom he had two 
daughters. While at Burnley he began the 
patient and exhaustive clinical studies 
which were to be continued fruitfully 
until his death. In 1007 he moved to 
London and entered consulting practice 
in which he won unusual success. He 
became consulting physician to the Lon¬ 
don Hospital (1013), was elected a fellow 
of the Royal Society (1915), was knighted 
(1015), and received many other honours. 

During the European War Mackenzie 
acted as consulting physician to the Mili¬ 
tary Heart Hospital, an institution formed 
chiefly at his suggestion. In 1018 lie 
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moved to St. Andrews, there to found a 
clinical institute in which the development 
of disease was to be studied; but he was 
already in ill-health, and the cold of tl\e 
North drove him back to London after 
a few years and before his self-appointed 
task was done. 

Mackenzie’s earliest work was upon 
herpes zoster (shingles); he made use of 
the phenomena displayed by this disease 
to map out areas of the skin supplied 
by the spinal nerves. Out of these observa¬ 
tions in large part grew his later observa¬ 
tions upon pain and tenderness , and upon 
symptoms viewed more generally; these 
were collected and published in a mono¬ 
graph of remarkable originality, Symp¬ 
toms and their Interpretation (1009, 3rd 
ed. 1018). From the same basal observa¬ 
tions were developed his studies and views 
of angina pectoris, published in a book of 
that title in 11)28. I-Ie is best known, 
however, for his long-continued researches 
into the nature of irregularities of the 
heart’s rhythm; for these studies first 
aroused widespread interest in the man 
and his work. He graphically recorded 
the movements of the jugular veins and 
used these records in conjunction with 
others in an elaborate and acute analysis 
of the movements of the heart’s separate 
chambers. His * polygraph % an instru¬ 
ment devised to take his records, was 
invented with the aid of a Lancashire 
watchmaker. His book The Study of the 
Pulse (1002), in which the earlier observa¬ 
tions were collected, gave the impetus to 
much -work of the same kind by others. 
The fuller studies of the pulsations, ms 
rich experiences of cardiovascular disease 
from other points of view, and the general 
philosophy underlying his work, were dis¬ 
played in Diseases of the Heart (1008), a 
book which quickly ran through several 
| editions, and which, like Symptoms and 
their Interpretation, was translated into 
several languages. Mackenzie provided 
striking examples of exact observation 
upon patients and of simple and accurate 
deductions from these. He was intensely 
interested in the mechanism of disease and 
of the symptoms displayed by disease. He 
did more, perhaps, than any other man 
before him to place upon a rational basis 
forecasts of the course of heart disease in 
individual patients, and the treatment of 
heart disease by digitalis. 

Mackenzie’s vigorous and impressive 
personality, blunt but enlivening humour, 
combative form of argumentation, and 
clear vision of essentials, combined to 
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make him a teacher of great stimulating 


power, An uncommon facul ty of criticism, 
a deep-rooted distrust of authoritative 
statement, gave him rare discrimination 
between the known and the unknown; 
this, associated in unusual degree with 
originality of mind, a retentive memory, 
and determined purpose, underlay his 
success as an investigator, A true appre¬ 
ciation of his character and of his work 
cun be obtained only if it is remembered 
that his chief discoveries were made in 
time snatched during the routine of a 
heavy industrial practice, and that during 
the last fifteen years of his life he suffered 
much from the malady angina pectoris, 
which he had done so much to elucidate, 
find from which he eventually died in 
London, 20 January 1025, in his seventy- 
second year. 

[Hearty vol- xii, 1025-1D2G (portrait); per¬ 
sonal knowledge.] T. Lewis. 


MACKENZIE, Sin WILLIAM (184-9- 
1928), Canadian financier and railway 
builder, was born in Kirk Held, Upper 
Canada (now Ontario) 30 October 184-9, 
the fifth son of John Mackenzie, farmer, 
by his wife, Mary, daughter of John Mac- 
lnugliljn, who had come after their mar¬ 
riage from Inverness-shire, Scotland. He 
was educated at the local primary school 
and at the Lindsay grammar school. In 
his early days he v p ns a primary school 
■teacher, hut soon became ft carpenter and 
lumber-merchant, and ultimately in 1871 
a contractor. He constructed part of the 
Victoria Railway (afterwards the midland 
division of the Canadian National Rail¬ 
ways), and part of the mountain division 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 

In 1880 Mackenzie entered into partner¬ 
ship with (Sir) Donald Mann. Their first 
line was the Lake Manitoba Railway and 
Canal Company, 125 miles in length, from 
Gladstone through Dauphin to Winui- 
pegosis, built to connect with existing 
lines, and to carry part of the rapidly 
increasing grain crop. The first train was 
operated on this line in December 1898, 
mid its .success fired the partners’ambition. 
In 1899 the Canadian Northern Railway 
Company was incorporated: all through 
Canada other lines were gradually bought 
or built, and connected. On 1 January 
1902 the line was completed from Port 
Arthur to Winnipeg; in December 1005 
from Winnipeg to Edmonton; and in 
November 1915 trains were running from 
Montreal to Vancouver. In one year over 


COO miles of track were laid, and in all 
including branches, the system comprised 
not less than 9,500 miles of railway. Mac¬ 
kenzie was the financier of these opera¬ 
tions, and gradually succeeded in selling 
about £05,000,000 of bonds in Great Bri¬ 
tain, while retaining practically all the 
common stock in the hands of his partner 
and himself. In most eases the guarantees 
of either tlic Dominion or of provincial 
governments were secured, and in addi¬ 
tion large subsidies were obtained. This 
was an era of great building activity in 
Canada; between 1900 and 1915 the rail¬ 
way mileage increased from 17,057 miles 
to 84-,882 miles. 

In 1903 the Grand Trunk Railway en¬ 
tered into arrangements with the Canadian 
government under Sir Wilfrid Lander 
[q.v.] to build in co-operation the Grand 
Trunk Pacific and National Transcon¬ 
tinental Railways. An attempt was made 
to bring together Mackenzie and the Grand 
Trunk directors, but this failed through 
the fault of the grandees of the older 
company, who greatly underestimated the 
ability and constructive genius of Mac¬ 
kenzie. In 1911, disappointed in liis at¬ 
tempt to obtain from Lauricr the promise 
of a subsidy for his Rocky Mountains 
section, Mackenzie threw all his weight 
into the conservative scale, and was 
partly responsible for the defeat of Lauricr 
in the general election of that year. With 
the conservatives in power, the subsidy 
wub granted, mid in 1915 Macktmk mv 
his ambition fulfilled. But the European 
War threw everything into confusion! 
the influx of settlers and capital from 
Europe ceased abruptly; the profits of 
the prairie section of the line, although 
considerable, were insulUcicnt to carry the 
vast expense of the mountain section; and 
in 1917-1918 the Canadian Northern was 
taken over by the Dominion government 
and eventually merged in the National 
Railways. Little was paid for the common 
stock, but every British bondholder was 
paid in full. 

Mackenzie’s enterprise had long before 
sought other directions. In 1889 he 
founded the Sao Paulo Tramway, Light 
and Power Company, the first of numerous 
Canadian enterprises in Brazil. In 1891 
he obtained the franchise for the Toronto 
Street Railway, which proved to be very 
profitable; but lie quarrelled with the 
city, and on the expiry of the franchise in 
1921 the line was taken over by the city 
and placed under a commission. In 1910 
a line of steamers from Montreal to Bristol 
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wns established in connexion with the 
Canadian National Railways. 

Mackenzie married in 1872 Margaret 
(died 1917), daughter of John Merry, of 
Kirkfleld, Ontario; one son and six daugh¬ 
ters survived him, two other sons prede¬ 
ceasing their father. He and his partner, 
Mann, were created knights bachelor on 
1 January 1013. He died at Toronto of 
pneumonia 5 December 1923. 

Mackenzie was of medium height, thick¬ 
set, dark and vivid in colouring, with 
deep blue, restless eyes. No man in 
Canadian life has been more variously 
judged. By his enemies he was accused of 
never hesitating either to bribe a news¬ 
paper or to corrupt a legislature [W.T.R. 
Preston, My Generation of Politics and 
Politicians, 1927, chap, xxxiv]. To his 
friends he was the trail-blazer, the nation- 
builder. 4 l r or sheer tenacity, for courage 
which attacked the most formidable obsta¬ 
cles without a quail: for capacity to bring 
things to pass, I think Canada lias not 
yet begotten his equal’ [D. B. Hanna and 
Arthur Ilawkes, Trains of Recollection , 
1924,p. 241). Like his Highland ancestors 
he was both dreamer and freebooter; 
but his passion for construction made 
him one of the great railway builders of 
North America. 

[II. J. Morgan, Canadian Men and Women 
of the Time (editions of 1898 and 1012); Han¬ 
na, op. cit. ; Toronto Daily Globe and Daily 
Mail and Empire s 0 December 1929; private 
information.] VY. L. Git ant. 

MACKINNON, Sin WILLIAM 
HENRY (1852-1929), general, was born 
in London 15 December 1852, the younger 
son of William Alexander Mackinnon, 
F.R.S., of Acryse Park, Kent, the thirty- 
fourth chief of clan Fingon (Mackinnon) 
and member of parliament for Rye 1852- 
1853 and for Lymington 1857-1808. His 
mother was Margaret Sophia, daughter of 
Francis Willes. William Henry Mackin- 
non was educated at Harrow, and while 
still there was appointed to the Grenadier 
Guards in 1870. Six years later he became 
adjutant to his regiment, and held the 
post until 1880. In 1884 he was appointed 
military secretary to the governor of 
Malta (General Sir John Lintorn Sim¬ 
mons), and in the following year went on 
to India in ordeT to become private 
secretary to the governor of Madras (Sir 
Mountstuart Grant Duff). He was pro¬ 
moted colonel in 1889. From July 1893, 
Mackinnon spent live years as assistant 
adjutant-general, London district, vacat- 

mi 


ing the post, after the usual period of 
duty, in 1808, When, however, the South 
African War broke out in October of the 
following year, he returned to the appoint¬ 
ment as a temporary expedient. 

The City of London Imperial Volunteers, 
with which Mackinnon’s name will always 
be associated, were formed in December 
1809, and Mackinnon was appointed colo¬ 
nel commandant. The unit, which con¬ 
sisted of three parts, an infantry battalion, 
mounted infantry, and a field artillery 
battery, went out to South Africa in 
January 1900, and took part in various 
engagements in the Orange Free State and 
the Transvaal. The mounted infantry, 
attached with other units as divisional 
troops to the 9 th division, played a minor 
part in the movements which led to the 
relief of Kimberley on 15 February 1900, 
and assisted in the capture of Jacobsdai, 
which post was held ns a strategic position 
in the investment of General Piet Cronje’s 
laager. In the following month the same 
detachment played its part in the action at 
Karee siding which restored to the British 
troops the use of the railway bridge over 
the Modder river. During the advance 
from Bloemfontein to Kroonstad the City 
Imperial Volunteers battalion was in sup¬ 
port of the 21st brigade, and, in the ad¬ 
vance from Kroonstad to Pretoria, it led 
the way in the battle of Doornkop on 20 
May, carrying a hill after a sharp fight, 
and putting to flight about 500 of the 
enemy. In this brilliant affair the City 
Imperial Volunteers acquitted themselves 
well, but a much sterner task lay before 
them when, in the following month, they 
were called upon to attack Kleinfontein 
ridge as a preliminary to the battle of 
Diamond I-IiU. With the help of the It oynl 
Sussex Regiment, the ridge was captured 
on 11 June, and next day Diamond Hill 
itself was carried. In Western Transvaal 
the C.I.V. (as the unit was habitually 
styled) formed part of the force com¬ 
manded by (Sir) Horace Smith-Dorrien 
[q.v.) in pursuit of the elusive General 
Christiaan De Wet [q.v.], while in the 
Orange River Colony their battery assisted 
in the holding of Bloemfontein, and they 
were represented in July at the affair of 
Bakcnkop, where they were very heavily 
engaged. The mounted infantry, still with 
Smith-Dorrien’s brigade, took part in the 
advance to Komati Poort in September, 
while in the previous month the battalion 
arrived for the third time at Pretoria. The 
most outstanding of the City Imperial 
Volunteers’ experiences were the battles 
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of Doomkop and Diamond Hill, but all the formation of a Territorial Force~vvns 
their achievements completely justified under consideration, the advice of so ex- 
the faith of their commandant, Mackin- pcrienced a commander of volunteers,both 
non, whose own military reputation was in the field and as director-general in peace 
enhanced by the exploits of his splendid time, was of the highest value. When the 
unit. The City Imperial Volunteers left Territorial Force came into being in 1008 
South Africa early in October 1900, and Mackinnon, by Ills fairness and courtesy 
on reaching England received an enthu- was able to smooth away many difficulties 
siastic welcome on tlicir march through which his experience as a citizen-soldier 
London to a special thanksgiving service enabled him to foresee and to appreciate, 
at St. Paul's Cathedral. Mackinnon was A more self-assertive or apparently strong 
mentioned in dispatches and awarded the soldier might easily have failed where the 
C.B. for his services in this campaign j he kindly tact of the first director-general of 
subsequently published The Journal of the Territorial Force ensured success. 
the C.I.V. in South Africa (1001). Mackinnon married in 1881 Madeleine 

Mackinnon, now q major-general, on Frances, daughter of Villicrs La Touche 
returning to England was appointed to Hatton, of Clonnrd, by whom lie had one 
command the Imperial Yeomanry at daughter. He died in London 17 March 
Aldershot in 1001. Three years later lie 1029. 

was made director of auxiliary forces, and A cartoon of Mackinnon by ‘Spy’ 
in 1908 was chosen to fill the post of appeared in Vanity Fair 7 February 1001. 
director-general of the newly formed Terri- [Tlic Times< 18 Milrcll mv; Household 
torial Force. In that year lie was pro- Brigade Magazine, Spring ID-20; Sir J. F. 
moted lieutenant-general, and two years Maurice and M. H. Grant, (Official) History of 
later (1910) went to the Western command the I Var in South Africa 1S9 9-1902, lOOG-lDio j 
as general officer commanding-in-chief. (Sir) W. 11. Mackinnon, The Journal of the 
He was promoted full general in 1913, In CA.V. in South Africa, 1001,] 

February 1910, in the middle of the Euro- ^ Owen, 

penn War, he was appointed director of 

Tecruiting at the War Office, but was sue- MACKINTOSH, CHARLES RENNIE 
ccedcd in that post by Sir Auckland (1808-1928), architect and painter, was 
Geddcs in the following May. born 7 January 1808 in Dennistoun, 

Mackinnon, whose honours included the Glasgow, the second son of William 
C.V.O. (1903), ILC.B. and K.C.V.O, Mackintosh, superintendent of police, by 
(1008), G.C.B. (1910), and the colonelcy his wife, Margaret Rennie, From Alan 
of the Liverpool Regiment, retired in 1919, Glen's school he went in 1885 to the 
but although his distinguished and useful Glasgow School of Art, where he studied 
career in the army then came to an end, under Francis Nevvbery until 1892, though 
his activities by no means abated, for he be was apprenticed for two years to John 
took up or continued to hold many impor- Hutchinson, a local architect, in 1887, 
taut positions in philanthropic institutions before joining the Glasgow firm of Iloticy- 
and movements in which lie showed a deep man and Kcppic, of which he became a 
and, indeed, lifelong interest. He was, partner in 1902. The Alexander (Greek) 
for instance, chairman of the Heather- Thomson travelling scholarship which he 
wood Hospital, Wcybridgc, and of the gained in 1890 enabled him to visit France 
Royal Soldiers’ Daughters' Home, Ilamp- and Italy. He was awarded the Soane 
stead, vice-president of the Officers’ Asso- gold medal of the Royal Institute of 
ciation, British Legion, a member of the British Architects in 1902, and was elected 
councils of the United Service Fund, the a fellow of that body in 1900. 

Royal United Kingdom Beneficent Asso- Mackintosh’s designs won the limited 
ciation, and the Gordon Boys’ Home, a competition held in 1894 for the new 
trustee of the Guards 1 Horne, and the building of the Glasgow School of Art, 
senior churchwarden of the Guards'chapel, which was partly opened in 1899 but not 
Wellington barracks. ITc was possessed completed until 1909. Though his first 
of high ideals and was incapable of a mean independent work, it evinced a con sum- 
thought or an unkind word—a simple, mate originality which owed nothing to 
unassuming, and charming personality. any traditional style. It remains his most 
Mackinnon’s term of service at the War abiding title to fame as an architect. 
Office before the European War coincided This building, the Scotland Street school 
with the important reforms of Mr. (after- (finished by another architect), Queen’s 
wards Viscount) Haldane [q.v.]; and when Cross church, and two or three houses 
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outside Glasgow represent almost the 
sum total of Mackintosh’s structural work, 
since his intense conscientiousness and 
sensitive individuality made him difficult 
foi anybody to deal with who did not 
understand liis temperament. In 1807 
Mackintosh ancl George Walton undertook 
the complete decoration and furnishing 
of the first of their four celebrated Miss 
Cranston’s Tea-Rooms in Glasgow, These 
were in the order of their dates of opening: 
98 Buchanan Street (April 1898); 144 
Argyle Street (1899); 205 Ingram Street, 
the only one that now survives (1900); 
mud ‘The Willow Tea-Rooms’, 217 Sau- 
chiehflll Street (1904). The result was the 
earliest, though an entirely mature, em¬ 
bodiment of the curiously elongated for¬ 
malism which in Germany was soon hailed 
as the ‘Glasgow School style’. 

In 1G00 Mackintosh was invited to 
exhibit at the Wiener Secession. While 
in Vienna Fritz Wamdorfer, of the*'Wiener 
Wcrkstatte,’ commissioned him to design 
‘A Room for a Music-Lover’. This was 
included in the set of plans and drawings 
by Mackintosh, Charles Rennie Mackin¬ 
tosh* Glasgow* The Home of an Art Lover* 
published in 1902 by Alexander Koch, of 
Darmstadt, with Hermann Muthesius’s 
enthusiastic introduction. The Scottish 
Pavilion at the Turin Exhibition of 1902, 
which Mackintosh designed and virtually 
filled, led to Mackintosh exhibitions in 
Venice, Munich, Dresden, Budapest, and 
Moscow, where everything he showed was 
eagerly bought up. Mackintosh’s influ¬ 
ence on Continental design during the 
prc-War decade can hardly be exaggerated. 

After 1910, when lie finished his most 
important house, The Hill House, Helens¬ 
burgh, Mackintosh’s architectural work 
was really over. He resigned his partner¬ 
ship in Glasgow in 1918, and moved to 
London. During the European War he 
lived partly in Chelsea, making designs 
for textiles, and partly in Suffolk, where 
he worked at landscape-painting and 
flower studies. Subsequently he devoted 
himself to water-colours, spending much 
of his time round Port Vend res in the 
Eastern Pyrenees. ‘La Rue du SoleiP 
and ‘Lc Fort Mnillct* (1927) arc perhaps 
the ripest achievements of a man who 
will probably rank among the greatest 
British mtaT-rotam painters na the 
first master of modern abstract design, 

By an irony of fate, Mackintosh, who 
had no followers in Great Britain, founded 
a foreign school (the so-called Jugendslil) * 
and was the first British architect since 


Robert Adam whose name was a house¬ 
hold word abroad, Himself a pioneer of 
art nouveau , Mackintosh was the first any¬ 
where to translate its mannerisms into an 
architectural idiom, and so to free archi¬ 
tecture from the last remnants of histori¬ 
cal reminiscence. But as his essentially 
decorative genius knew no development, 
there is no direct link between his modern¬ 
ism and the structural evolution of modern 
architecture. 

Mackintosh married in 1900 a fellow art 
student, Margaret, daughter of John Mac¬ 
donald, consulting engineer, of Glasgow, 
but had no children. ltv& wife, though of 
decidedly inferior artistic calibre, was his 
constant inspiration and his collaborator 
mail his decorative work. Mackintosh died, 
almost forgotten, in London 10 December 
1928, 

[Introduction to the Catalogue of the 
Mackintosh Exhibition in Glasgow, May 
1989; AtI WorUj Spring 1090; Architectural 
Review, January 1935; Quarterly of Incorpora - 
lion of Architects in Scotland, Spring 1932 ; 
The Studio, June 1933; private Information.] 
MoilTON StlMtfDv 

MacMAIIOIST, PERCY ALEXANDER 
(1854—1920), mathematician, was born in 
Malta 26 September 1854, the second son 
of Colonel Patrick William MacMahon 
by bis wife, Ellen, daughter of George 
Savage Curtis, of Tcignmouth. He was 
sent to Cheltenham College, whence he 
proceeded early in 1871 to the Royal 
Military Academy, Woolwich. He joined 
the Royal Artillery at Madras in 1873 as 
lieutenant, and was promoted captain in 
1881 and major in 1889, His battery took 
partin 1877 with the Punjab frontier force 
in a punitive expedition against the 
Jawnki Afridis, penetrating into their 
country and capturing several villages. 

MacMahon left India on medical certi¬ 
ficate in 1877, was posted to the 9tli 
brigade at Dover, and in 1882 returned 
to the Royal Military Academy, Wool¬ 
wich, as instructor in mathematics. This 
post brought him into touch with (Sir) 
George Grcenhill, then professor of mathe¬ 
matics at the Artillery College, Woolwich, 
whose friendship changed the current of 
MacMahon’s life. In 1890 he was ap¬ 
pointed professor of physics at the Ord¬ 
nance Cohcgc, wnd he held this post until 
1807. He retired from the army in 1898, 
and thereafter devoted himself to mathe¬ 
matical and scientific pursuits. From 1904* 
to 1920 he was deputy warden of the 
standards under the Board of Trade, a 
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post which brought in due course member - 
ship from 1020 onwards of the Conference 
Geiicmlc and of the Comite Internationale 
dcs l J oids et Mcsurcs which were held in 
Paris. For twelve years (1902-1914) he 
was one of the general secretaries of the 
British Association. I-Iis easy address and 
power in extempore talk upon a mathe¬ 
matical theme made him a welcome and 
prominent member of learned societies, 
He was elected a fellow of the Royal 
Society in 1890, and he received the 
Society’s highest honours, the royal medal 
(1900) and the Sylvester medal (1919). 
The London Mathematical Society, of 
which he was president 1801^1806, awarded 
him the De Morgan medal in 1923. He 
received honorary degrees from several 
universities, was president of the Royal 
Astronomical Society (1017), and was a 
member of the Permanent Eclipse Com¬ 
mittee and of the council of the Royal 
Society of Arts. 

On iiis return to Woolwich in 1882 Mac¬ 
Mahon entered into a mathematical heri¬ 
tage peculiarly fitted to his powers. The 
theory of algebraic forms was in the full 
ilight of development owing to the activi¬ 
ties of Arthur Cayley [q.v.], James Joseph 
Sylvester [q.v.], and George Salmon [q.v.], 
this being the one predominantly British 
domain in the vast range of modern 
abstract mathematics. From the outset 
MacMahon was captivated: the subject 
came to him as a kind of chess algebra, 
demanding lightness of touch and a daring 
playfulness combined with an abiding 
sense of form. So complete was his absorp¬ 
tion that his military friends would refer 
to him in chaff as ‘a good soldier spoiled’. 
But he won their admiration, as, indeed, he 
did that of the scientific world into which 
he had so thoroughly forced an entrance. 

MacMahon’s writings are scattered 
through journals and volumes of transac¬ 
tions of scientific societies, covering a 
period of nearly fifty years. While they 
adhere closely to combinatory analysis, 
that department of nbstmet algebra which 
his genius so conspicuously developed, 
they continually show the writer to be no 
isolated philosopher. ‘I do not believe in 
any branch of science being destitute of 
connexion with other branches, ’ he said 
at a meeting of the British Association in 
Glasgow (1901), This isolation was par¬ 
ticularly characteristic of a certain tract 
of pure mathematics which appeared to 
be in a 4 forlorn condition’. The timeliness 
of MacMahon’s masterly rescue of this 
department, which includes problems of 
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the nature of the magic squares of the 
ancients, has become the more evident as 
the twentieth century has advanced, in 
its capital significance for the theory of 
groups and the quantum theory. 

For many years MacMahon resided in 
London. In 1907 he married Grace Eliza¬ 
beth, daughter of C. It. Howard, of 32 
Gloucester Place, London: they had no 
children. His charming personality, his 
human sympathy, and the hospitality of 
his home in Westminster endeared him to 
a wide circle of friends. He was also an 
expert billiards player at the Athcimim 
Club, of which lie was elected a member 
under Rule II in 1903. In 1022 MacMahon 
gave up most of his London associations 
and retired to Cambridge, becoming a 
member of St. John’s College, to which, 
on receiving from Cambridge University 
the honorary degree of Sc.D. in 1904, 
he had attached himself by invitation. 
Although his absorption in scientific 
problems became more pronounced in 
later life, he mixed very willingly in social 
gatherings, until ill-hcalth compelled his 
retirement to Bogtior; there lie died on 
Christmas Day 1920. 

In 1915 MacMahon brought together 
the substance of his principal discoveries 
in a two-volume work Combinatory /incify- 
sis , a ripe and penetrating account of a 
favourite theme, which retains throughout 
the impress of his personality. There fol¬ 
lowed An Introduction to Combinatory 
Analysis (1920) and New Mathematical 
Pastimes (1921), This last is in lighter 
vein, a book which gives the geometrical 
by-products of his characteristic algebra, 
as manifested in the construction of 
repeated patterns. The whole subject of 
mathematics was enriched and adorned 
by the contributions made to it by Mac¬ 
Mahon, who proved a worthy successor 
to Cayley and Sylvester, and encouraged 
many a younger mathematician by his 
infectious enthusiasm for algebra. 

[The Times , 28 and 31 December 1929; 
Monthly Notices of the Royal Astronomical 
Society, vo). xc, no, 4, 1930; Proceedings of 
the lloyal Society, vol. cxxvii, A, 1030 (por¬ 
trait),] II. YV. TdllNUULL. 

MacNEILL, JOHN GORDON SWIFT 
(1810-1025), Irish politician and jurist, 
was born in Dublin 11 March 1849, the 
only son of the Rev. John Gordon Swift 
MacNeill, curate of St. James’s church, 
Dublin, by his wife, Susan Colpoys, 
daughter of the Rev. Henry Tweedy. 
His father’s mother, Anna Maria Swift, 
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^ the daughter of Godwin Swift, grand¬ 
son of Godwin Smith who was uncle and 
guardian of Jonathan Swift, Thus all 
Swift MacNeill’s connexions were with 
protestant Ireland. His nationalism was 
Irish in much the same sense as Swift’s 
W as, and neither his interest in Irish 
history nor his knowledge of it went back 
far beyond the reign of William III. In 
1806 he went to Trinity College, Dublin, 
but after a year migrated to Oxford, 
where lie gained an exhibition at Christ 
Church, and obtained second classes in 
classical moderations (1870) and the final 
school of law and modern history (1872). 
He then proceeded to read for the Irish 
bar, was called in 1875, and in 1882 was 
elected professor of constitutional and 
criminal law at the King’s Inns, Dublin, 
a post which he held until 1888. He took 
silk in 1803. 

MacNciirs taste Tot politics and public 
speaking had made him active in the 
Historical Society at Trinity and at the 
Union at Oxford, and in 1875, he became 
auditor of the Law Students’ Debating 
Society. He joined the Home Govern¬ 
ment Association founded by Isaac Butt 
[q.v.] in 1870 and became a member of its 
council, being present at its meeting in 
1874 when the offer made by Charles 
Stewart Parnell [q.v,] to contest county 
Dublin at his own expense was adopted, 
and at the subsequent meeting in the 
Rotunda when Purnell made his first 
public appearance and broke down in 
speaking. MacNeill himself records that 
in 1870 he was asked by Parnell to enter 
the House of Commons, and that lie could 
have been returned for an Irish constitu¬ 
ency before that date if he had wished. 
But, although a seat in the House of 
Commons was the ambition of his life, 
he ‘thought the time premature* until 
Mr. Gladstone was definitely committed 
to Home Rule in 1886. No sent being 
available at the general election of that 
year, he was chosen at a by-election to 
represent South Donegal, and he remained 
member for that constituency during 
thirty-one years (1887-1918). He lmd 
already published n propagandist work, 
The Irish Pariinvient: what it Jims, and 
what it did (1885), which earned Mr. Glad¬ 
stone's commendat ion ; and lie was recog¬ 
nized from the first as an addition to the 
nationalist party by his knowledge of 
constitutional history, Three of its 
members, already prominent, T, M. Mealy 
and the two Redmonds, had attended his 
lectures at the King’s Inns, hut MacNeill 


found a new object for his erudition in a 
close study of the rules of parliament. 
This knowledge was necessary for the 
business of obstruction, the chief object 
of the Irish members in the parliament of 
1880 to 1892. MacNeill became conspicu¬ 
ous in the art, and liis oddities of appear¬ 
ance and manner kept caricaturists busy. 
But when Mr. Harry Furniss published 
an especially outrageous drawing, the 
victim, although a confirmed pacifist, 
retorted by a physical assault in the lobby. 

MacNeill differed from almost all his 
colleagues in having a real veneration for 
parliament, and a desire to uphold its best 
traditions. He fought a long fight, ulti¬ 
mately successful, to establish the principle 
that ministers must not be the directors 
of public companies. In March 1892 
Lord Salisbury’s government was defeated 
on a motion of MacNcill’s that the votes 
of three members in favom of a grant to 
the British East Africa Company of 
which they were directors should be dis¬ 
allowed. In 1906, when the flogging of 
boys in the navy was finally abolished, 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman paid a 
tribute to MacNeill’s long efforts for this 
reform. The last of the personal achieve¬ 
ments on which he prided himself was the 
passing in 1917 of an Act to take from the 
princes of hostile countries the British 
titles which they held. 

On the establishment of the National 
University in Ireland in 1009 MacNeill 
was appointed professor of constitutional 
law, and in 1010 he became clerk to 
convocation. At the end of 1918, after 
the Sinn Fein movement had begun to 
sweep over Ireland, lie did not stand 
again for South Donegal, and the House 
lost erne of its best-known figures. He 
accepted the Irish Free State without 
enthusiasm, but his latest historical work, 
Studies in the Constitution of the Irish Free 
Stale (1925), was n distinct service to 
Mr. Cosgrave’s government. The last 
years of his life, spent at his home in 
Dublin, in the society of his sister, his 
lifelong companion—for he never married 
—and ’of their cats and clogs, among his 
mass of books and curiosities, were chiefly 
occupied in completing his amusing me¬ 
moirs, What I have Seen twd Heard (1925). 
l ie died in Dublin 24 August 1920. 

Whelher in public speech or private 
conversation, MacNeill was tin exuberant 
and untidy talker; enthusiasms, informa¬ 
tion, and gossip tumbled pell-mell from a 
loose-hung mouth set between a ragged 
beard and prominent, excited light-blue 
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eyes. But his good nature, his courtesy, 
and liis outflowing humanity made him 
widely beloved. Nobody delighted more 
to do the honours of parliament; and Ills 
erudition there and elsewhere, though not 
always exact, was generously available. 
Few figures in the House of Commons 
were better known or better liked than 
this eccentric, warm-hearted Irish protes- 
tnnt gentleman. 

A cartoon of MacNeill by ‘Spy* 
appeared in Vanity Fair 13 March 1002. 

[The Times, 25 August 1020; J. G. S. 
MacNeill, What 1 have Seen and Heard , 1025 ; 
private information; personal knowledge.] 
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M'TAGGART, JOHN M‘TAGGART 
ELLIS (1806-1025), philosopher, was born 
at 28 Norfolk Square, London, 8 Septem¬ 
ber 1860, the second son of Francis Ellis 
M‘Taggr\rt, county court judge, by liis 
wife, Caroline Ellis. He was educated at 
Clifton College and Trinity College, Cam¬ 
bridge. At Cambridge he studied the 
moral sciences under Henry Sidgwick 
[q.v.] and James Ward [q,v.] and was 
placed alone in the first class of the moral 
sciences tripos in 1888. He was an active 
member of the Union Society, of which he 
was elected president in 1890. He con¬ 
tinued to be a member of tho library com¬ 
mittee of this society until his death, and 
his long connexion with it is commemo¬ 
rated in the library by a bookcase of cigh- 
teentli-century memoirs, purchased by 
subscription, find by a brass memorial 
plate. In 1891 he was elected to a prize 
fellowship at Trinity, and in 1897 lie was 
appointed college lecturer in the moral 
sciences. 

M*Taggnrt’s writings fall into three 
groups. His earlier work was devoted to 
expounding and defending the method, 
and some of the results, of Hegel’s Logic. 
The dissertation by which M‘Taggart 
gained his fellowship dealt with the dia¬ 
lectical method, and his first book. Studies 
in Ike Hegelian Dialectic (1896), was an 
expanded form of this dissertation. This 
was followed in 1901 by Studies in Hegelian 
Cosmology. In this book M'Tnggart dis¬ 
cusses and criticizes certain applications 
which Hegel and others had made of 
Hegelianism to ethics, politics, and reli¬ 
gion. He also attempts to determine by 
Hegelian methods, more definitely than 
Hegel himself had done, the nature and 
structure of the Absolute. In 1910 M‘Tng- 
gart published his Commentary on Hegel's 


Logic . In this he takes the detailed argu¬ 
ment of Hegel’s Greater Logic category by 
category from Pure Being to the Absolute 
Idea. He tries to expound in intelligible 
English the characteristic content of each 
category, and to explain and criticize the 
transitions from one category to another. 
M‘Taggnrt considered that the dialectical 
method, within the Logic, can be defended* 
both as to its validity and its fruitfulness, 
if it be regarded a9 a means of gradually 
making explicit wliat is implicit in every 
rational mind. He also held that Hegel's 
transition from Logic, through Nature, to 
Spirit can lie defended on similar lines. 
He was convinced that the Absolute Idea, 
the highest category of the Logic, as inter¬ 
preted by himself, expresses the complete 
nature of reality, so far as this can he 
determined by purely a priori reasoning. 
But he rejected many of Hegel’s particular 
steps; he thought that Ilcgcl often de¬ 
ceived himself and his readers by giving 
to his categories names taken from con¬ 
crete empirical facts; and he rejected 
almost all the applications which have 
been made of Hegelianism to ethics, poli¬ 
tics, and religion. 

Tiie second group of M‘Tnggart’s writ¬ 
ings contains only one book —Some Dog¬ 
mas of licligion, published in 1900. This 
is the only popular philosophical work 
which he wrote, M‘Taggart was at once 
an atheist and a convinced believer in 
human immortality. He held, on philo¬ 
sophical grounds which he developed in 
his Hegelian Cosmology and his Nature of 
Existence (1921 and 1927), that the Abso¬ 
lute is a perfect society of spirits, each of 
whom loves one or more of the others. He 
also held that each of these spirits is 
eternal, and that each human mind, as it 
really is, is one of these spirits. He thought 
it most probable that the eternal and time¬ 
less existence of these spirits would appear, 
under the partly delusive form of time, 
as a series of successive lives of finite 
duration. In Some Dogmas of Religion he 
takes the doctrine of pre-existence, re¬ 
birth, and post-existence as an hypothesis, 
and defends it with great ingenuity against 
the more obvious objections. In this book 
he also discusses Free Will and Deter¬ 
minism, arriving at a completely deter¬ 
ministic conclusion, arid the Omnipotence 
of God. On the latter subject he concludes 
that the existence of a non-omnipotent 
and non-creative God is the utmost that 
can be granted to be philosophically pos¬ 
sible. In The Nature of Existence his con¬ 
clusions arc even more definitely atheistic. 
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The later years of MTaggart’s life were 1 
spent in elaborating his own system of 
constructive metaphysics. This is con¬ 
tained in The Nature of Existence, the 
first volume of which appeared in 1021, 
the second and concluding volume being 
published posthumously in 1927. This is 
£ complete system of deductive philosophy 
of extreme acuteness mid ingenuity. It 
arrives at much the same conclusions as 
the writings of the Hegelian period by nn 
entirely different method. The turning- 
point of the argument is n principle about 
the endless divisibility of substance, which 
M‘Taggart called the Principle of Deter¬ 
mining Correspondence. The work is re¬ 
markable for the strenuous attempt which 
the author makes to deal satisfactorily 
with the existence of error and illusion, 
particularly the illusion of time and clmngc, 
in a world of eternal beings perfectly 
related to each other. A clear but highly 
condensed account of the system will 
be found in M‘Taggart’s contribution to 
Conlcmjwranj British Philosophy (edited 
by J. H. Muirhcad, vol. i, 1924). 

M‘Taggart married in 1899 Margaret 
Elizabeth, daughter of Joseph Bird, civil 
servant, of Taranaki, New Zealand. They 
had no children. He retired from his 
lecturership at Trinity College in 19211, 
after completing twenty-live years’serviee. 
He continued to give some of his courses 
of lectures until hi>s death, which took 
place, after a short illness, 18 January 1925 
in a nursing home in London. 

MTnggart was it man of great wit and 
great business ability. lie felt a passionate 
affection for his friends, for his country, 
and for his school aiul college. He was for 
many years an active member of the 
governing body of Clifton College, and he 
gave great help to Trinity College in draw¬ 
ing up the new statutes imposed upon it 
by the statutory commission. Although 
an atheist, lie was a keen supporter of the 
Church of England, being in ecclesiastical 
matters an Erastian whig. In national 
politics he >vas a free-trade unionist, in 
university politics a strong feminist. He 
had an extraordinary knowledge of Eng¬ 
lish novels, both past and contemporary, 
and of cightecnth-eentnry memoirs. The 
honorary degree of LL.l). was coni critic l 
on him by the university of St. Andrews 
in 1011 aiul he was (‘looted a fellow of the 
British Academy in 1900. A portrait of 
M*Taggart by his friend, Roger Fry, was 
presented to Trinity College by his widow, 
and hangs in liis old lecture-room. In 
the college chapel there is a brass to his 


M‘Taggart 

memory, near to those of Sidgwiek and 
Ward, with his favourite quotation— 
Homo liber de nulla re minus qitum do mortc 
cogitnt; el cjiis sapientia non mortis sed 
vitae medilatio esl —from Spinoza and an 
inscription by Ins friend, Nathaniel Wcckl, 
of King’s College. 

[C, D, Broad, J. M. E. M* Taggart, 1866- 
1026, in Proceedings of the British Academy, 
vol. xiii, 1027.] C, D. Broad, 

MAGRATII, JOHN RICHARD (1800- 
1980), provost of Queen’s College, Oxford, 
was born at St. Peter Port in Guernsey 
29 January 1839, the third son of Nicholas 
Magrath, surgeon in the royal navy, by 
his wife, Sarah Manger Monk. Ho was 
educated at Elizabeth College., Guernsey, 
whence lie won, at the ago of seventeen, 
a classical scholarship at Oriel College, 
Oxford. At Oxford he followed a custom 
then not unusual, of reading both classics 
and mathematics, with the result that he 
obtained n first class in iiferae humaniores 
unci a fourth class in mathematics in I860. 
The same year lie won the Btanhopc essay 
prize, his subject being 4 The Fall of the 
Republic of Florence’, and whs elected a 
fellow of Queen’s College. In 1801 lie 
began to read theology, and won the 
Johnson theological scholarship, finding 
time nlso to be president of the Union. 
He was ordained deacon in 1803 and 
priest in 1804. His tastes lay mainly in 
the direction of li ferae. hinnoniorcs, especi¬ 
ally Aristotelian philosophy, and for some 
years he was well known as a ‘Greats’ 
tutor, numbering amongst his pupils 
Edward Talbot, afterwards warden of 
Kclile College and bishop of Winchester, 
and W. G. F. (afterwards Lord) Idiilli- 
mnre. These, and many more, looked 
hack with gratitude to Magrath’s long 
vacation reading parties at Ileddgelert. 

In 18 CM- Magruth succeeded to a tutor 
ship at Queen’s College, and thenceforward 
for many years lie confined his academic 
activities to that college. From 1804 till 
1877 he held the odice of clean, and 
drastically, but with tact and patience, 
reformed the discipline of the college, 
lie was also elm] da in of the college from 
1807 to 1873, and in 1874 he assumed 
the oil ice of bursar, which then com¬ 
bined the work which is now divided 
between the estates and the domestic 
bursars. But although he was bursar only 
for four years, he retained to the end of 
his life a knowledge of the college estates 
of which successive bursars were glad to 
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avail themselves. As if this were not wholeheartedly in favour of the move- 
enough, in 1870 he beenme senior proctor, inent for the higher education of women. 
Mug rath brought to this last office the Miss Dorothea Beale [q.v.], in her pioneer 
same industry and efficiency and the same work at Cheltenham Ladies' College, found 
combination of firmness and geniality in him her chief supporter, and he was 
which had made him such a success as among the earliest friends of Somerville 
dean and tutor of his college. and St. Hilda’s Colleges at Oxford. He 

In the following year (1877) Dr.'William also had a deep sympathy with the 
Jackson, the yiTovost of Queen's, appoint- poor scholar. In the foundation of Lady 
ed Magrath to assist him as pro-provost, Elizabeth Hastings [q.v.], which linked 
and a year later Magrath succeeded Jack- Queen’s College by valuable exhibitions 
son as provost. Thenceforth liis whole to a number of schools in Yorkshire, 
time was taken up with college admints- Cumberland, and Westmorland, he found 
tration and with university business. He an instrument ready to his hand. With 
was elected a member of the I-Icbdomadal the cordial support of the fellows of 
Council in 1878, and served on it for Queen’s he gradually raised the status 
twenty-one years. He was curator of the of these exhibitioners and the standard 
University Chest from 1885 to 1908, and of the examination by which they were 
was for many years also a curator of the elected. Moreover, he visited the northern 
Shcldonian Theatre, and a delegate of schools in person, accompanied by some 
the Common University Fund and of the fellow of the college, and it is not too 
University Museum (1008-1912). He did much to say that these visits saved from 
particularly valuable work as a delegate extinction some distant outposts of the 
of the University Press from 1894 to ‘humanities’. Especially great were his 
1920. It was during his chairmanship of services to St. Bees School, Cumberland; 
this body that he made himself responsible he was chairman of the governors for 
foT the authorization of the proposal made many years and was largely responsible 
by I-Icnvy Frowdc [q.v.] in 1896 for the for a policy of expansion by which the 
foundation of a branch of the Press in New school was developed from a small country 
York, n courageous measure from which grammar school into a public school with 
the Press has reaped substantial benefits, some three hundred boarders. 

In 1894 Magrath became vice-chancellor At Oxford Magrath generally identified 
of the university, and for four years he himself with the reforms of the Statutory 
carried out the duties and maintained Commission of 1877. These included the 
the traditions of this office with dignity gradual absorption of the halls into the 
and ability. He was now at the height of colleges. St. Alban Hall was taken into 
his powers, and made a picturesque Merton College, St. Mary Hull Into Oriel 
figure, with his flowing beard, his keen College, New Inn Hall into Bnfliol College, 
but kindly eyes, ancl his courtly bearing, and in 1882 the commissioners made a 
Throughout his life Magrath took a keen statute for the absorption of St. Edmund 
interest in municipal affairs, and was, Hall into Queen’s College, which was to 
in fact, the first Oxford don to accept take effect at the next vacancy of the 
civic office, first as a member of the Oxford principnlship. When therefore Dr. Edward 
local board, of which he was chairman from Moore [q.v.] was nominated to n canonvy 
1882 to 1887, and then, on its dissolution in Canterbury Cathedral in 1908, Magrath 
and the reconstitution of the city council, sought to put the statute into operation, 
as alderman from 1880 to 1895. He was To this proposal, however, there was 
a J.P. for Oxfordshire from 1883. In strong opposition, which came as much 
Magrath’s earlier days, when Oxford was from Queen’s College as from the Hull, 
still a country town, the city was decidedly and a short but sharp contention took 
dominated by the university, and some- place between old friends. But eventually, 
what resented its subservience. There was owing in large measure to the mediation 
often unpleasant friction between ‘town of Lord Cur/on as chancellor, and to the 
and gown’, and there is no doubt that influence of the Hebdomadal Council, 
Magrath did good and lasting work in Magrath withdrew his scheme. St. Ed- 
mediating between them. mund I Tall was finally secured in its 

In polities Magrath was a liberal, separate identity in 1913 by a university 
a supporter and personal friend of Lord statute which received the approval of 
Rosebery, and a devoted admirer of the King in Council in that year, and 
Mr. Gladstone. In education, also, he no one rejoiced more inifeignedly than 
was progressive up to a point. He was Magrath at the subsequent development 
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ft nd increasing success of the I-Iall. One 
other modern development at Oxford 
W as strongly supported by Magrath, 
namely, the school of medicine; he was a 
valued member of the board of that 
faculty from 1990 to 1912, 

There was, however, much in the trend 
of modern education which Mngrnth 
viewed with apprehension. Particularly 
he feared that the classics were being 
gradually ousted by other subjects from 
their position at Oxford as the chief 
instrument of education, and he was 
strongly opposed to the abolition of Greek 
as a compulsory subject for admission to 
the university. He believed, in fact, that 
without such a support, Greek would not 
survive in the northern grammar schools 
for more than a generation. Moreover, he 
dreaded lest the ‘Huxley ladder 1 from the 
elementary school to the university should 
be made too easy. He also deplored what 
seemed to him the excessive interference of 
local education authorities with the mde~ 
pendence of schools and schoolmasters and 
their governing bodies. These views he 
expressed with no uncertain voice from 
time to time in his annual progress round 
the northern schools, and however much 
people might disagree with and criticize 
them, his utterances on education created 
a profound impression in the North of 
England. 

As a writer, Magrath will chiefly be 
remembered by his history of The Queen's 
College (2 vols., 1921), at which he worked 
for many years, assisted by Mr. Charles 
Stainer. He also edited The Flemings in 
Oxford (vol. i, I90t, vol. ii, 101ft, voU in, 
1924-) for the Oxford Historical Society, 
and contributed the section on Queen’s 
College to Andrew Clark’s Colleges of 
Oxford (1801). He published in 1010 a 
sumptuous edition of the Liber Obihnirim 
Aulae Beginae in Oxonin, and presented a 
copy to every member of the college past 
and present. 

Magrath was a sportsman in the truest 
sense of the word, but bis innate conser¬ 
vatism limited his activities to rowing and 
to tlie kindred sport of sudnlining, lie had 
a distant respect for cricketers, but none 
for spectators of games, and for this reason 
he took little interest in football, until his 
college gained prestige on the football 
field as well as on the cricket field and on 
the river. lie himself as a fellow both 
rowed for the college and was cap l ain of 
the boats, and for many years he was a 
conspicuous figure in the ‘Ancient Mari¬ 
ners’ crew, stroked by W. L. Courtney, 


and comprising among its members A. L. 
Smith, L. II. Earned, and W. E. Sherwood. 
Magrath was a familiar sight, too, at 
‘Parsons’ Pleasure’, diving from a tree 
rather taller than himself, and instructing 
Magdalen schoolboys to clo the same. He 
was one of the earliest and keenest sup¬ 
porters of the Volunteer movement, and 
for seventeen years held the rank of 
sergeant in the university corps. 

Magrath married in 1887 Gcorgiana 
(died 1890), third daughter of his prede¬ 
cessor in tlie provostship, the Veil. 
William Jackson. They had no children. 
On his wife’s death liis niece, Miss Eva 
Lefroy, kept house for him and carried on 
his tradition of hospitality. He was a most 
entertaining host, and Queen’s men of all 
generations enjoyed his conversation on 
things grave and gay and his tales of by¬ 
gone Oxford. 

In 1911, at Magrath’s request, a pro- 
provost of Queen’s was appointed, first 
the well-known historian, Edward Arm¬ 
strong [q.v.], a clever man of affairs, and 
one of the most popular figures in Oxford 
society; and, on his resignation in 1922, 
the Rev. E. M. Walker, who served with 
unswerving loyalty and conspicuous ability 
until, on MngrntlTs death, which occurred 
at Oxford at the age of ninety-one, 
1 August 1980, lie succeeded to tire posi¬ 
tion of provost. 

A portrait of Magrath, painted by the 
lion, John Collier in 1898, and presented 
by some old members of Queen’s College, 
hangs in the college hall. 

[Personal knowledge,] II, A. P. Sawyer. 

MAGUI RE, JAMES ROCIIFOUT (1855- 
1025), sometime president of the British 
South Africa Company, was born at Ivil- 
keedy, county Limerick,4October 1855,the 
second son of the llev. John MulockMaguire 
by his w T ife, Anne Jane Humphries. He was 
educated at Cheltenham College and at 
Merton College, Oxford, where he obtained 
first classes in mathematical moderations 
(1875) and mathematical finals (1877) and 
aJ,so in jurisprudence (1870). Jn tlie last- 
mentioned year he was elected to a fellow¬ 
ship at All Souls College. He was called to 
the liar by the Inner Temple in 1883. 

While at Merton, Maguire became a close 
friend of Cecil John Rhodes [q.v.], then 
an undergraduate of Oriel College. This 
friendship was destined to last until 
Rhodes’s death in 1002, and to determine 
the whole course of Maguire’s career. 
Maguire became associated with Rhodes’s 
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projects for the federation and extension 
of the British Empire, and, in particular, 
with his scheme £ot securing for the British 
Empire, through the medium of a powerful 
British commercial corporation, that part 
of South Central Africa which lay to the 
north of the Transvaal Republic and is now 
named Rhodesia, then a savage territory 
under native rulers, of whom the most 
powerful was the Matabcle chief, Lobcn- 
gula. 

Rhodes, who was in sympathy with the 
Irish nationalist party’s demand for Home 
Rule, but was opposed to Glacis to jig’s Home 
Rule Bill of 1886 because it would have 
excluded Irish representatives from the 
House of Commons, was at that time 
in frequent communication with Charles 
Stewart Parnell [q.v.]. Maguire, who 
shared Rhodes's admiration for Parnell, 
became the chief connecting link between 
Rhodes and the nationalist party. In 
1890 he was returned unopposed to the 
House of Commons as Parncllitc member 
for North Donegal. At the general election 
of 1892 he was elected for West Clare, but 
was defeated in 1895, aiul did not again 
enter parliament. 

Meanwhile Rhodes’s schemes of British 
expansion in South Africa were being carried 
through. A concession granted by Loben- 
gula over all the minerals in his territory 
formed the basis for Rhodes’s projected 
company. Tins concession was obtained, 
not without great difficulty and consider¬ 
able personal danger, by Maguire and two 
other emissaries, C. D, Rudd and F. R. 
Thompson, who >vere sent up by Rhodes 
for the purpose to Lobcngula’s kraal at 
Bulawayo in 1883- After the grant of the 
concession, Maguire had to remain in 
Bulawayo lest Lobengula should be per¬ 
suaded to revoke his action. The cver- 
increasing danger of his position forced 
Maguire to leave for the south in April 
1880, but by this time Rhodes’s purpose 
was achieved, and in the following October 
the British South Africa Company was 
incorporated by royal charter with govern¬ 
mental us well ns commercial powers. 

In 1895 Maguire married the Hon. Julia 
Peel, eldest daughter of Arthur Wellesley, 
first Viscount Peel [q.v.], formerly Speaker 
of the House of Commons, At the end of 
the same year (20 December) the Jameson 
Raid took place. It is probable that Rhodes 
had made Maguire privy to his plans in 
connexion with the revolutionary ‘reform 
movement' in Johannesburg, but Maguire 
was no party to the actual incursion of 
(Sir) Leander Starr Jameson [q.v.] into the 


Transvaal, and he strongly disapproved 
of it. With Rhodes, and accompanied by 
bis wife, Maguire went through the siege 
of Kimberley in the South African War 
(October 1899-Fehnmry 1900). This wag 
the last of his active adventures. 

After the death of Rhodes in March 
1902, Maguire devoted himself to the 
business of the British South Africa Com¬ 
pany, of which be became vice-president 
in 1900 and president in 1923, and of its 
associated railway companies, of which he 
was chairman. It was largely through his 
efforts that these cojnpanics were brought 
through great difficulties to n position of 
sound prosperity; and it was under his 
presidency, in October 1923, that the pre¬ 
sent colonial governments of Southern and 
Northern Rhodesia succeeded to the admin¬ 
istration of the British South Africa 
Company. 

Maguire died in London 18 April 1925, 
leaving no children. 

[Reports of the British South Africa Com¬ 
pany; private i n form a Lion ; personal know¬ 
ledge,] D. O. Malcolm. 

MAI-ION, Siu BRYAN THOMAS (1862- 
1030), general, the eldest son of Henry 
Blake Mahon, of Belleville, county Galway, 
by his wile, Matilda, second daughter of 
Colonel Thomas Seymour, of Ballymore 
Castle, county Galway, was born at Belle¬ 
ville 2 April 1862. He was educated in 
Ireland, and joined the four til (militia) 
battalion, Connaught Rangers, whence he 
was gazetted lieutenant in the 21st Hussars 
in January 1883. Three weeks later he 
was transferred to the 8th (King’s Royal 
Irish) Hussars. After five years’ service in 
India, be returned to England in 1888 and 
was promoted captain. Two years later 
he was appointed adjutant of his regiment, 
but resigned in 1893, when he obtained 
employment with the Egyptian army, 
For the next seven years lie served in 
Egypt, playing an active part in the opera¬ 
tions which led to the final destruction 
of Dervish power (1896-1899), As staff 
olliccr of mounted troops, Mahon shared in 
the campaign which ended in the recovery 
of the province of Dongola in the summer 
of 1896, and was awarded the D.S.O. lie 
served in the operations in the Nile valley 
early in 1897, being promoted major in 
that year, and was present at the battles 
of Atbara (8 April 1898) and Oindurman 
(2 September 1898); in the latter engage¬ 
ment he wns erroneously reported killed. 
He remained at the front after (Lord) Kitch* 
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ener’s occupation of Khartoum, holding 
the appointment of assistant adjutnut- 
general. He was also head of the intelli¬ 
gence branch of the flying- column which 
finally defeated the Khalifa in Kordofiui 
in November 1890. For his services in the 
campaign he received the brevet of licutciv 
ant-eoloncl in 1898 and the brevet-colonelcy 

in 1899. , , , 

In January 1900, three months after the 
outbreak of the South African War, Million 
left E<rypt for South Africa on special 
service? He first received the command of 
the colonial mounted troops of the Kim¬ 
berley relief force. In May, with the rank 
of brigadier-general, he was given the 
command of a column and entrusted with 
the task of directing Ihe movements for the 
relief of Mafeking, where Colonel (al'Lcr- 
mmls Lord) Bnden-Powcll, with a small 
force, had shut himself up in order to detain 
in comparative inactivity as large a number 
of the enemy ns possible. The town had 
been closely invested .since 13 October 1899 
by a Boer force of about 9,750 men. The 
British garrison, even with the town guard 
and railway employees and others who 
volunteered their services, numbered only 
about twelve hundred effectives ■, but Buden- 
Powell improvised such a spirited defence 
that it withstood all the efforts of the 
enemy. On 15 May news reached the 
town that a relief column was on its way 
from the south. Tins was Mahon’s column, 
consisting of two colonial mounted corps, 
one hundred British infantry, four field- 
guns, and two pom-poms—ii lighting force 
about eleven hundred strong. Starting from 
Barkly West on 4 May, Mahon, by the 
afternoon of 15 May, had cover eel 2110 
miles and reached Mass!hi to the west and 
abreast of Matching, having been forced to 
make a detour by the presence of a body 
of the enemy. The Boers had discovered 
his change of direction and sharply attacked 
him, but did not succeed in delaying las 
advance for more than an hour. AtMassibi, 
Mahon effected a junction with a force of 
Rhodesian levies under Lieutenant-Colonel 
(afterwards Lord) Plainer, and joint opera¬ 
tions were undertaken the next day for the 
immediate relief of Mafaking. The com¬ 
bined force was divided into two brigades, 
one under Plainer and the other under Lt.- 
Colonel A. H, M. Edwards, of the Imperial 
Light Horse, with Mahon in command. 
The enemy was now alive to the new situa¬ 
tion, and General De la Bey, who had just 
assumed command, interposed a strong 
Boer force between Matching and the 
relieving columns. The latter came under 


lire soon afternoon on 1(5May, and although 
their progress was slow, it was never really 
cheeked. Edwards on the left broke up all 
opposition before him, and a patrol of 
the Imperial Light Horse rode into Mafa- 
king shortly before 9 p.m. Plunicr on the 
right, had to meet sterner opposition, 
especially at Israel’s Farm, where he was 
temporarily cheeked. Mahon organized a 
successful attack on the place, and soon all 
opposition ceased. Collecting his forces, 
Mahon finally advanced on Mafeking, seven 
miles distant, and at 3.30 a.m. on 17 May 
entered the town. Thus was achieved the 
relief of Mafeking—a notable operation 
upon which Mahon's reputation chiefly 
rests. The event was hailed at home with 
extraordinary enthusiasm, and in London 
especially occasioned scenes of almost de¬ 
lirious rejoicing. 

Mahon was engaged in further operations 
in the Transvaal during the ensuing 
summer, acting successively under the 
orders of Lieutenant-Generals Sir Archibald 
Hunter and (Lord) French. In August 1900 
he was gazetted to the command of the 
f 2th Lancers, but he never actively served 
with that unit. Late in that year he re¬ 
turned to England, being awarded the 
C.B. for his services. 

After one year’s absence, Mahon arrived 
back in Egypt in January 1901, and was 
appointed to the governorship of Kordofau, 
a post which he held for just over three 
years. In April 1904 he was promoted to 
the substantive rank of colonel, and left 
Egypt for India in order to take command 
of the district of Bel gaum. Two years later 
he was advanced to major-general, and in 
1909 was given the command of the Luck¬ 
now division. At the end of his term in 
that command lie returned to England 
(1913), was promoted lieutenant-general, 
and created K.C.Y.O. 

Mahon was holding no appointment 
when the European War broke out, but 
his services were soon engaged, for he was 
appointed to command the 10th (Irish) 
division of the new armies. In a history of 
that division it is recorded of Mahon that 
1 everything about him appealed to them 
(the Irish men)—his great reputation, the 
horse he rode, his Irish name, arul his Irish 
nature all went to their hearts’ [Bryan 
Cooper, The IQlh (Irish) Division in Galii- 
poliy 1918, p. 5j. In July 1015 the 1.0th 
division, under the command of IVIalion, 
was dispatched to Gallipoli, after complet¬ 
ing its training first at the Curragh and 
then at Basingstoke. In the following 
month the division took part in the severe 
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fighting at Suvla. So heavily was it engaged 
there that dispersion of his troops left 
Mahon, at one time with only a single 
brigade. Continuous lighting throughout 
September preceded the withdrawal of the 
division to Mudros, whence it was trans¬ 
ferred to Salonika for the new campaign 
against the Bulgarians (5 October 1915). 
At Salonika Malion and his division were 
joined shortly afterwards by three French 
divisions, and General Snrrail was placed 
in chief command of the Allied force. The 
first attempt to save the Serbian army was 
not successful; the French were driven 
back nnd the British, faced by heavy odds, 
were forced to retire, after a very gallant 
struggle, to the south of the line Guc vglicli- 
Doiran. The next four months were spent 
in establishing the ever increasing British 
army, in organizing the ‘entrenched camp’ 
of Salonika, and in maintaining contact 
with the enemy nearer the Greek frontier. 
In May 1916, after accomplishing ali that 
was possible in most difficult circumstances, 
Mahon was succeeded as British comman- 
dcr-in-chicf by Sir George Milne. 

Once more Malion went to Egypt, and 
there commanded for a month the Western 
Frontier force. He then returned to 
England, and towards the end of 191G was 
sent to Ireland as coimnaiulcr-in-ehicf. 
This appointment was made in the hope 
that Mahon’s knowledge of his fellow 
countrymen and his long established popu¬ 
larity would help to relieve the situation in 
Ireland after the bitterness aroused by the 
Easter Rebellion. The appointment was 
fully justified, but Mahon was not destined 
to hold it long, foT when Lord French was 
appointed viceroy of Ireland in May 1018, 
he requested that Sir Frederick Shaw 
should be appointed commander-in-chief. 
Mahon therefore returned to England, und 
in the following October took over the 
duties of military commander at Lille. Here 
he remained in what proved to be his last 
active appointment, until March 1910. 

Retiring in 1921, Mahon went to live 
in Ireland, and in the following year 
became a senator of the newly formed 
Irish Free State. lie was sworn of the 
Privy Council of Ireland in 1917, beenme 
colonel of his own regiment, and received 
the K.C.B. in 1922. I-Ie was a grand officer 
of the legion of honour, and held the grand 
cross of the white eagle of Serbia. 

Mahon married in 1920 Amelia (died 
1927), daughter of the Hon. Charles 
Frederick Crichton, and widow of Lieuten¬ 
ant-Colonel Sir John Milbanke, tenth 
baronet. He had no children. 


Mahon was essentially a cavalry leader. 
He was fond of shooting, hunting, pig. 
sticking, and polo, and was a fine steeple¬ 
chase rider. In 1925 he took over the 
management of the Punchestown race 
meeting, and showed himself a very effici¬ 
ent administrator of turf affairs. He also 
became chairman of the committee for the 
control of mechanical betting in Ireland. 
He died in Dublin 24 September 1930. 

[The Times , 25 September 1030; Sir J. F. 
Maurice and M. II. Grant, (Official) History of 
the War in South Africa 1S99-1002, 1000— 
1910; (Official) History of the Great War, 
Military Operations: C. F. Anpinnll-Oglandcr, 
Gallipoli, vol. ii, 1932, and C. Fa\h f Macedonia, 
vol. i, 1983 ; Bryan Cooper, History of the 10th 
(Irish) Division in Gallipoli, 1918; The Cross- 
hells (Journal of the VHIlh King’s Royal Irish 
Hussars), January 1931,] C, V. Owisn. 

MALLOCK, WILLIAM IIURRELL 
(1849-1023), author, was born at Cheriton 
Bishop, near Crcditon, Devonshire, 7 Febru¬ 
ary 1849. He was the eldest son of the Rev. 
William Mullock, rector of Cheriton Bishop, 
who belonged to an old Devonshire family, 
the Mullocks of Coekington Court, near 
Torquay. His mother was Margaret, 
daughter of the Vcn. Robert HuyycII 
Froudc, archdeacon of Totnes, and sister 
of Richard Hurrcll Froudc [q.v.], William 
Froudc [q.v.], and James Anthony Froudc 

[q-v.]. 

Mullock was not sent to a public school, 
but went from a private tutor, the Rev. 
W. B. Phil pot, of Littlehampton, to 
Balliol College, Oxford, in 1869. At Oxford 
he won the Ncwcligate prize in 1871 with a 
poem on the Isthmus of Suez. Although 
fond of the classics, Mullock only obtained a 
third class in honour moderations (1871) and 
a second class in literae humaniorcs (1874). 
Benjamin Jowett, then master of Balliol, 
thought little of him, regarding him as a 
mere dilettante. 

Shortly after leaving the university, 
Mullock published TheNciu Republic (1877), 
a book which had a considerable success. 
He had found the orthodox views in which 
he had been brought up disturbed by the 
religious liberalism of Oxford. In The Nctv 
Republic a number of friends are gathered 
at a country-house party and discuss, in 
the manner of Plato’s dialogues, problems 
of religion and society. The principal 
speakers arc drawn without disguise from 
well-known men—Jowett,Ruskin,Matthew 
Arnold, Pater, and others. The arguments 
of most of these leaders of thought arc 
pushed to lengths and conclusions which, 
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in the author’s view, demonstrate the im- grains were exhibited contrasting the 
possible position of undogmatic belief, lie amounts of rentals, as they were represent- 
applies in fact the method of reduciio ad cd by Henry George and other opponents 
absurdum to everything, Mallock followed of the land system, with the amounts as 
this book with The Nciv Paid and Virginia, they actually were. Although in the end 
or Positivism on an Island (1878), a short he withdrew in favour of another candidate, 
satirical sketch which is considered by and did not himself attempt to enter parlia- 
many to be the most amusing of his works, ment, he continued for many years his eatc- 
ancl Is Life worth Living? (1879), ll treatise i'ul study of political problems. His Labour 
in which the values of life and their con- and the Popular Welfare (1893) was fol- 
ncxion with religious faith arc submitted lowed by Aristocracy and Evolution (1898), 
to scientific analysis. and much of the information which lie 

His writings had attracted attention, gathered was circulated in leaflet form for 
and as a clever young man Mallock found Lhc instruction of speakers and audiences, 
an immediate welcome in fashionable In 1007 he went to the United States on a 
society, a mode of life which to the end lecturing tour, and delivered a series of 
of his days he appreciated and enjoyed. He addresses which he afterwards collected 
spent much of his time in London, on the and published in a book called A Cntical 
Riviera, and in country-house visits, but Examination of Socialism (1908). Occupied 
in spite of these distractions he worked wi th as he was with these inquiries, he main- 
industry, and was continually engaged tained a constant interest in religion and 
upon different subjects, lie wrote philo- religious discussion. He published Doc- 
sophical and political treatises as well as trine and Doctrinal Disruption (1000), 
several novels. In these works of fiction Religion as a Credible Doctrine (1003), and 
of which, perhaps, The Old Order Changes The Reconstruction of Belief (1905). 

(1880) was the most popular, he usually Towards Lite end of his life, Mullock wrote 
attempted to illustrate some particular his autobiography— Memoirs of Life and 
view or theory of human life, and to rouse Literature (i920)—in which he described 
interest rather by the development of the progress of his opinions from youth 
character tlmn by intricate plot or dramatic to age. From this retrospect it may be 
episode. He also produced a small volume learned how extensive and varied was his 
of Poems (1880), and Lucretius on Life and literary output. He always wrote well, 
Death in the Metre of [FitzGerald’s] Omar putting his points with clearness, and often 
Khayyam (1000). He had already (1878) with humour. He took great pains with 
published a handbook on Lucretius in his style, and would rewrite sentences 
Blackwood’s ‘Ancient Classics for English until their rhythm satisfied him. 

Readers’ series, including some transit*- Mallock, who was never married, died 
turns of his own. at Winennton, Somerset, 2 April 1923. On 

Mallock combined with his satires, novels, his death-bed he accepted the ministrn- 
and philosophical books, some political tions of the Roman Catholic Church, 
literature of a different kind. About 1881 [W. IT. Mallock, Memoirs of Life and Liter* 

his attention was attracted by the spread tare, 1020; personal knowledge.] 
of revolutionary views about the distribu- A. Co cun an in. 

tion of wealth, and lie became convinced, 

to quote his own words, that such views MALLORY, GEORGE LETGII (1886- 
werc based upon a serious distortion of 1921), mountaineer, was born at Mobbcr- 
historical facts and figures, lie published ley, Cheshire, 18 June 1886, the elder son 
a short book called Social Equality (1882) of the Rev. Herbert Leigh Mallory by his 
in which his object was to show that the wife, Annie lleridge Jcbb. The Mallorys 
various efforts which produce wealth are had for several generations been squire- 
not only essentially unequal in themselves, parsons at Mobberlcy, owners of the 
but can only he stimulated by unequal advowson of the living as well as of the 
circumstances. Especially us regards the manorial rights of the parish. George 
ownership of land did he set himself to Mallory, the eldest, of a family of four, 
refute erroneous statements by statist Seal two sons and two daughters, intended to 
evirlence which lie collected and Labuliilcd lake orders. From a preparatory school 
with much labour, When, as a result of bis at Eastbourne he won a scholarship to 
Social Equality, he accepted provisionally Winchester College in 1900, whence he 
an invitation to stand as a conservative proceeded as an exhibitioner in history 
for a Scottish constituency, he hckl a to Magdalene College, Cambridge, in 1905. 
number of meetings at which large dia-1 Arthur Christopher Benson [q.v,] had 
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recently been elected a fellow of Mag- Somervell, Mallory reached the record 
dalcnc, mid Mallory came much under his height of 26,085 feet, but any further 
inliucncc. While at Cambridge, Mallory ascent was prevented by the early arrival 
abandoned the intention of taking orders, of the monsoon, In 1924 he found himself 
His tastes were strongly literary and for the third time at the Rongbuk glacier, 
historical, and under Benson’s iuilucuce the base of the expedition, preparing for 
he turned eagerly to the idea of teaching the great climb. This year all seemed 
such subjects at a public school. In 1909 propitious for success. The party was 
lie published a study of James Boswell, ideally composed, the equipment very 
the biographer, and in the following yeur complete, and the stages of the climb had 
was appointed an assistant master at been thought out in the minutest detail. 
Charterhouse, where lie remained until Mopes of success ran high, if only the 
lie joined the army in 1015. He returned weather should be reasonably good. But 
to Charterhouse in 1919, but although this was not to be. The Himalayas that 
still keenly interested in the wider aspects year were repeatedly swept by storms in 
of education, he decided after a few years a way unknown in living memory. Twice 
to give up being a .schoolmaster. He the whole expedition had to retire to their 
had married in 1014 Ruth, second daughter base-camp to recuperate after the most 
of Hugh Thackeray Turner, architect, of terrible hardships^ from snow and icy 
Godaiming. After the interruption of his winds. For the third advance, the party 
school work caused by his joining the was much depleted and all the carefully 
expeditions to the Himalayas in 1921 and laid plans had to be given up for lack of 
1922, he moved in 1923 with his wife and men to carry them out. Two attempts 
three children, two daughters and a son, upon the summit were made. On the first, 
to Cambridge, and took up a post as Mallory’s companions, Lieutenant-Colonel 
lecturer and assistant-secretary for the E, F. Norton and Dr, Somervell, reached 
Board of Extra-Mural Studies in the the highest recorded point, 28,120 feet 
university. (4 June). From the second, made on 

While still at school Mallory had been 8 June, Mallory and his companion, the 
introduced by a Winchester master, young climber, A. C, Irvine, of Merton 
R» L. G. Irving, to the sport of climb- College, Oxford, never returned. They 
ing in the high Alps. He rapidly made had slept at a height of 26,000 feet and 
his mark among expert mountaineers, were last seen at 12.50 pan. the next day, 
both as a rock-climber in Great Britain going well, and about 800 feet below the 
and on ice and snow in the Alps. Almost summit. Then the clouds gathered round 
every holiday he returned to the mount- and hid the Until scene of Mallory’s greatest 
ains, and when away from them he would mountaineering achievement, 
talk, think, and dream about them. By [David Pyc, George Leigh Mallory, 1027; 
the year 1920 Mallory was known as one personal knowledge.] D. 11. Pve. 

of the leading young mountaineers of 

the day, and when the project of climb- MANN, ARTHUR HENRY (1850- 
ing Mount Everest took shape, he was 1029), organist, wua born at Norwich 
invited to form one of the party chosen 16 May 1850, the youngest child, in a 
for the attempt. On the first expedition, family of three sons and two daughters, of 
organized by the Mount Everest Com- Henry James Mann, musician, of Norwich, 
mittee and led by Lieu tenant-Colonel by his wife, Anne Couzens. He entered 
C. It. Howard-Bury in 1921, the climb- the choir of Norwich Cathedral as a very 
ing party for the preliminary survey of small boy. His ability was early apparent, 
the mountain was a small one, and it for at the age of eight he played a service 
fell to Mallory and his companion, C. II. at the cathedral. The choirmaster was 
Bullock, to carry through the main rcetm- Zachurinh Buck [q.v.], who used the enne 
imissancc almost unassisted, except by freely on boys who omitted to practise 
eighteen native porters whose language tile ‘shake’, and encouraged the open 
they could not speak. As the natural mouth by a curious apparatus‘placed bc- 
sequel to this pioneer work, Mallory took tween the teeth during singing exercise’, 
part in the first main attempt to reach the Maim was appointed organist of St. 
summit in the following year. The route Peter’s, Wolverhampton, in 1870 and of 
followed was the one discovered and Tcttcnhall parish church in 1871. He 
surveyed by him and his small party the matriculated at New College, Oxford, in. 
year before. On 21 May 1922, in company 1872, and took the degree of B.Mus. in 
with Major E. F. Norton and Dr. T. H. 1874 and that of D.Mus in 1882, He was 
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appointed organist of Beverley Minster "bridge during the years 1010 to 1012, 
in 1875, nnd after a few months there when three London orchestras were con- 
went to King’s College, Cambridge, in ducted by Sir Edward Elgar, (Sir) Landon 
1876 and stayed there fifty-three years. Ronald, SiT Henry'Wood, and (Sir)Thotnns 
At tliis time the choir of King’s College Beecham. The programmes consisted of 
chapel consisted of lay clerks and boys works by Mozart, Debussy, Berlioz, Wug- 
from the town, like that of a cathedral, ncr, Beethoven, Tsclmikowsky, Brahms, 
By degrees, and with Mann’s active Haydn, Elgar, Schubert, Bizet, and in¬ 
co-operation, this was changed. Choral eluded twelve symphonies by seven, com- 
scliolars replaced the lay clerks, and a posers. Thus it is clear tliat Mann’s view 
residential school for the boys opened the of music was broad and deep, and by no 
door to a wider source of supply. Mann means confined to Handel, as some people 
had ideas of his own about vocal quality, thought. 

speed, and style, with which some critics Mann was choirmaster of the Norwich 
did not agree; but he understood what Festival in and after 1002, and director of 
sounded best in that wonderful building, music at Leys School, Cambridge, from 
and the standard of performance was 1894 to 1922. He became organist to the 
always high, sometimes remarkably so, university of Cambridge in 1807 and re- 
ITe was an excellent organist, and played eeived the honorary degree of jtf.A. in 
the best music from Bach to C. M. Widor, 1910. In 1802 lie became a freeman of the 
with fluency and good taste. His extern- city of Norwich. He was an early member 
pore voluntary at the beginning of a of the Royal College of Organists. An 
service was unique. It was impossible institution very near his heart was the 
either to imitate it, or remember it. There Incorporated Society of Musicians, of 
was no tune, no form, no development, which lie was a moving spirit for many 
but it seemed to he part of the chapel, as years. 

it rose to a climax, and died down on n A valuable work of an entirely different 
solitary note of extreme depth. sort was the rearrangement by Mann of 

Mann’s relation with the choir, boys the Handel MSS. at the Fitzwilliam 
and men, was strongly personal. The Museum. The manuscripts were kept 
rehearsals were not easy occasions, but partly in parcels, partly in six bound 
kindly goodwill reigned. To members of volumes of ‘sketches’, in no sort of order, 
the choir, ns to all his friends, Mann was Mann spent much time and labour from 
‘Daddybut lie was not to be trilled with. 1889 to 1802 in putting them into shape, 
During the European War it was touching and, as far as possible, identifying the 
to see young officers, on a few days’ leave numberless scraps, sometimes consisting 
from France, coining back to Cambridge only of a few notes, with the corresponding 
just to sing once more, and for the last passages in Handers complete works, 
time it might be, in a service at King’s. His work fills 70 pages of the printed 
Mann conducted many fine perform- catalogue. In IS94 Mann conducted a 
ances of great works on a larger scale in performance of the ‘Messiah’ in King’s 
King’s chapel. His Festival Choir was chapel with a reconstructed score includ- 
cstablished in 1857, and continued under ing the original wind parts which had been 
his name until 1912. This chorus with a discovered at the Foundling Hospital, 
large London orchestra—often the London Mann was a great collector of early hymn 

Symphony Orchestra.—presented a fine books, concert programmes and tickets, 
series of works, such ns Elgur’s‘Apostles' and other wtarwUr/nea connected with 
(12 June 1900), ‘The Kingdom’ (11 June music. He possessed a mass of remains 
1007), ‘Dream of Gcronthis’ (15 June connected with Dr. William Crotch [q.v.], 
1900); Beethoven’s Mass in D (10 June first principal of the Royal Academy of 
1908); Brahms’s Requiem (14 June 1010, Music, including water-colours painted by 
for King Edward VII), to which may be Crotch himself. 

added Beethoven’s ‘Choral Symphony’, After his wife’s death, which occurred 
played in the Guildhall at Cambridge in 1918, when he was nearly 70, Mann 
16 March 1011. Another interesting pro- lived in King’s College, and became a 
duction w T as Tallis’s great motet in 40 great favomite with all the residents, some 
vocal parts—‘Spcm in nlium’—which of whom had not known him intimately 
Mann printed on his own responsibility, before. In 1922 lie was elected a follow of 
and conducted in London (1898) and in the college. Mann’s life was happy, and 
Cambridge (1899). Besides these efforts, his death no less so. His eightieth year 
he gave eight symphony concerts in Cam- half over, he sang in the Latin motet for 
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Advent on Sunday afternoon 17 Novcm- and 1872 by Timothy Richards Lewis 
her 1929. He died early on the Tuesday (1841-1886) of microscopic nematode 
following (19 November), worms (micro-fllariac) in the blood of 

Mann married in 1874 Sarah, daughter patients suffering from diseases allied to 
of John Ransford, a yeoman farmer, and elephantiasis; later discoveries, in 1876 by 
had one son (who died in infancy) and Joseph Bancroft, of Brisbane, and in 
three daughters. 1877 by Lewis in Calcutta, revealed the 

[The Times, 20 nnd 28 November 1020; j ldult ,' w onns corresponding to the cm- 
Cambridge Review, 20 November 1920 nnd 17 bryonic mood loriiis. 

January 1080 j The Bev. A. IS, Brooke (Pro- On his return to China early in 1876 
vost of King's) and others, /irf/iur Henry Manson made a scries of observations 
Mann (with portrait), 1080; private infor- which convinced him of the causal rela- 
mation; personal knowledge.] tion,ship of ftlaria worms to elephantoid 

Ii). W. Naylor. discuses, and he brought to light the 
remarkable fact that the embryonic forms 
MANSFIELD, KATHERINE (pseu- Q f tj ic worm do not appear in the blood 
donym), writer. [See Murry, Kathleen.] un til sunset, that they increase in number 

until midnight, and then decrease, disap- 
MANSON, Sir PATRICK (1844-1922), pcaring about 0-10 a.m. He began now 
physician and parasitologist, was born to speculate on the fate of these embryonic 
3 October 1844, the second son of John blood Jilariae —how they get out of the 
Manson, of Cromlet Hill, Oldmcldrum, body. By a fortunate accident, thinking 
Aberdeenshire, laird of Fingask and at that time—erroneously, as is now 
manager of the local branch of the British known—tlmt the geographical range of 
Linen Bunk, by liis wife, Elizabeth, mosquitoes and of filarial disease is identi- 
clauglitcr of Patrick Blaikie. Mrs. Manson eal, Manson selected mosquitoes as the 
was a woman of very happy and resource- probable means by which the embryos 
fill disposition and of artistic tempera- escaped. He consequently proceeded to 
ment. Manson was educated at the feed mosquitoes on a patient whose blood 
Gymnasium and later at the West End teemed with embryo fdariac* ‘Aftermany 
Academy, both in Aberdeen, whither his months of work’, he wrote in the China 
parents had moved in 1857. He was at Customs Medical Reports for September 
first apprenticed to an engineering firm 1877, ‘often following up false scents, I 
in Aberdeen, but convalescence from an ultimately succeeded in tracing the filaria 
illness gave him the opportunity of grati- through the stomach wall into the nbdo- 
fying his taste for natural history, and minai cavity, and then into the thoracic 
this soon led him to abandon engineering muscles, of the mosquito. I ascertained 
and take up the study of medicine. He that during this passage the little parasite 
entered Aberdeen Universi ty in I860, and increased enormously in size. It developed 
in 1805 graduated M.B. and C.M., taking a mouth, an alimentary canal and other 
his M.D. degree in 1800. In this year, organs. . . . Manifestly it was on the road 
through the interest of his elder brother to a new human host/ 
who was already in Shanghai, Manson was Unfortunately here Manson took the 
appointed medical officer for Formosa to wrong turning. ‘A regrettable mistake, 
the Chinese Imperial Maritime Customs, the result of n want of books, was my belief 
Owing to the political unrest in For- that the mosquito died soon after laying 
mosa, Manson left the island in 1871 and her eggs’ [Life, 57]. He had not, before 
went to Amoy. It was there, while in leaving England in 1883, seen the sugges- 
charge of a missionary society’s hospital tion of an anonymous reviewer in the 
and dispensary, and busy with his private Veterinarian [voh lvi, p. 178, 1888] that 
practice, that he made those observations ‘ the parent worm is in the first instance 
which were to bring him fume in the introduced into the body from without, 
future. and it may be deposited by the mosquito 

His surgical w f ork in the removal of the in the act of biting’. lie conjectured that 
massive tumours of elephantiasis, and the the filarial larva got into water at the 
prevalence of this and allied conditions death of the ‘short-lived* mosquito, and 
among the Chinese, impressed Manson thence in some unknown way back to 
with the importance of these diseases, man. This unfortunate error just prevent- 
thc cause of which at that date was un- cd Manson from rounding off his investiga- 
known. While in England in 1875 he tion as a perfect piece of research. But 
heard of the discovery ia Calcutta in 1870 none the less, this great and fundamental 
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discovery of a developmental phase in the Boss writes of Manson, 4 so accurately 
life of a. parasite in the tissues of a blood- indicated the true line of research, that 
sucking- insect, was to have important it has been my part merely to follow its 
results. direction. * 

In December 1883 Manson left Amoy In 1894 Munson began to give public 
and settled in Hong Kong, where he soon lectures in London on the subject of tropi- 
built up a large private practice, became cal diseases, and in 1807 lie was appointed 
a leader in public work, and instituted a physician and medical adviser to the 
school of medicine which developed into Colonial Office. lie was thereby brought 
the university and medical school of into close association with Joseph Cham- 
l-Iong Kong. In 1880 he received the berlain [q.y.'J, at that time secretary of 
honorary LL.D. degree . of Aberdeen state for the Colonies, in the reform of 
University—the first official recognition the system of medical reports from the 
of his scientific work. < t Colonies, in the reorganization of the West 

Manson retired from practice in 1889, African medical service, and finally in the 
left China, and went to live in Scotland, foundation (1890) of the London School 
A year later, however, he was compelled, of Tropical Medicine. The last-named was 
through financial losses, to take up pruic- the outcome of a scheme drawn up by 
lice again in London. Ilis appointment Manson in 1807 for systematic instruction 
in 1802 as physician to the Seamen’s in the diagnosis, treatment, and prevention 
Hospital Society gave him the opportunity of tropical disense • he had been appalled 
of continuing liis researches into tropical at the ignorance of, and the lack of train- 
diseases, It was while holding this post ing in, the subject with which practitioners 
that he first observed the malaria parasite, had hitherto proceeded to the tropics, 
which had been discovered by A. Laveran In 18D(i Manson delivered the Goul- 
in 1880. Before the discovery of the stonian lectures on ‘The Life History of 
malaria parasite, many writers had ex- the Malarial Germ outside the Body’ 
pressed the view that mosquitoes might [Z Iritisli Medical Journal , 1806, vol. i, 
be concerned in the transmission of pp. 641, 712, 774; Lancet, 189(1, vol. i, 
malaria; but Manson\s discovery, in the pp. 095, 751, 831], and in 1098 was pub- 
ease of filaria, that the development of a lished his Tropical Diseases: a Manual of 
blood worm occurred in the body of n the Diseases of Warm Climates, a work 
mosquito led him to argue, by analogy, founded on his large experience and numcr- 
that the malaria parasite had a similar ous original researches made while in China, 
intermediate host. He was now familiar Later important contributions to the sub- 
with certain forms of the malaria parasite ject were his Lectures on Tropical Diseases 
which behaved in a peculiar manner when (the Lane lectures delivered at San Fraiw 
examined under the microscope. Motile cisco, 1905) and in 1908 (with C. W. 
filaments developed on some of these, Daniels) Did in the Diseases of Hot dim ales. 
and the filaments broke loose and moved Manson, who luul been elected a fellow 
through the blood fluid. The importance of of the Koyal Society in 1900, was created 
this phenomenon was not lost on Manson. K.C.M.G, in 1903, and promoted G.C.M.G, 
He would not have it that these motile on his retirement from the Colonial OITice 
bodies were functionlcss, but inferred in 1912. lie received the honorary degree 
that they were meant by nature to occur of D.Sc. from the university of Oxford 
while the parasite was in the body of an in 1904. At the International Congress of 
intermediate host, c,g. in tire stomach of Medicine held in London in 1913 lie was 
a mosquito. This was the essence of described as the 4 father of tropical medi- 
Manson’s mosquito-malaria theory. In cine’—n recognition of his achievement 
1807 W. G. MacCallum, of Baltimore, which can hardly fail to be endorsed by 
discovered what these motile filaments future generations. He died in London 0 
really were, viz. male elements prepared April 1922, and was buried in Allenvalc 
to fertilize female forms, similar in appear- cemetery, Aberdeen, 
ance, but without motile filaments Manson married in 1875 Henrietta 
[Lancet, 1897, vol. ii, p. 1240]. Thus Isabella, second daughter of Captain 
Manson’s induction became firmly estnb- James Ptolemy Thurburn, R.N., of 
fished. Though the function of the motile Nonrood, ami had three sons and three 
filaments was now known, there was still daughters. There is a portrait of Manson 
no clue as to what happened next. It was at Manson House, 26 Portland Place, in 
(Sir) Ronald Boss who traced the subsc- oil, by J. Young Hunter (1911), and an- 
quent steps. ‘His brilliant induction’, other at the London School of Hygiene 
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and Tropical Medicine, in water-colour, by design to study physics was, in his own 
M. Lucy Gee [Mrs. Coxcter). words, ‘cut short by the sudden rise of a 

[P. II. Manson-B&lir ami A. Alcock, The ll . ee P i ' lt f rest j n , tlle philosophical founcJa- 
Life and Work of Sir Patrick Manson, 1027.] ^ 10U knowledge, especially in relation 
J. W. YV. STisriusNs. theology’. At that time the pliilosophi- 
cal work! of Cambridge was passing, with 
MARSHALL, ALFRED (184.2-1024), painful doubts and hesitations, away 
economist, was born at Claphain 20 July from the Christian dogma, which a few 
1842, the second son of William Marshall, years previously had in that atmosphere 
a cashier in the Bank of England, by his been scarcely questioned. Then, or 
wife, Rebecca Oliver. The Marshalls were a little earlier, Leslie Stephen was an 
a West of England family,, many members Anglican clergyman, James Ward a 
of which since the seventeenth century nonconformist minister, Alfred Marshall 
had been clergymen. His great-grand- a candidate for holy orders, \V. K. Clifford 
father was tile Rev. John Marshall, head- ft high churchman. A little later none of 
master of Exeter grammar school, who these could have heen called Christians, 
married Mary* daughter of Charles Haw- But Marshall continued in sympathy 
trey, canon of Exeter, and aunt of Edward with Christian morals and Christian ideals 
Craven I-Iawtrey, provost of Eton. At and incentives, and little or nothing is to 
the age of nine be was sent to Merchant be found in his writings or teaching of a 
Taylors’ School with a nomination ob- tendency to influence ilia readers or pupils 
tained by liis father from a director of the one way or the other in matters of belief. 
Bank of England, and, rising to be third After a short metaphysical period, Marshall 
monitor, he became entitled in 1801 to a turned his mind to ethics. He accepted, 
scholarship at St. John’s College, Oxford, on the whole, the Utilitarian ideas which 
in the last year of the old statutes, which had dominated the previous generation 
would have qualified him to proceed in of economists, but with great caution and 
due course to a fellowship. This would qualifications. Whilst his work was much 
have meant his continuing to work at the concerned with ideals of social service, 
classics, as the first step towards ordination, ins treatment neither of economic theory 
which was his father’s wish. But Marshall nor even of economic motive is linked up 
was determined to turn towards mntlic- with, or dependent upon, any particular 
matics, for which lie had already shown ethical theory. His Jinal transition to the 
at school some genius; and a small loan choice of economies as the subject of his 
from an Australian uncle made it pns- life’s study is described in his own words 
sible for him to go to St. John’s College, in an unpublished autobiographical frag- 
Cambridgc, with the Parkin’s exhibition ment written about 1017: ‘I gave myself 
of £40 a year. He graduated as second for a time to the study of metaphysics; 
wrangler in lSGu, the year in which J. W. but soon passed to what seemed to be the 
Strutt (afterwards Lord Rayleigh) was more progressive study of psychology, 
senior wrangler, and was immediately Its fascinating inquiries into the possibili- 
elected to a fellowship at his college. He tics of the higher and .more rapid develop- 
proposed at that time to devote himself ment of human faculties brought me into 
to the study of molecular physics. Mean- touch with the question: how far do the 
while he earned his living for a short conditions of life of the British (and other) 
period as a mathematical master at working classes generally suffice for fullness 
Clifton College, and afterwards by coach- of file ? Older and wiser men told me that 
ing at Cambridge for the mathematical the resources of production do not suffice 
tripos. for affording to the great body of the 

It was at about this time (1807) that people the leisure anil the opportunity 
Marshall first came into the intellectual for study; and they told me that I needed 
circle of which Henry Sidgwick [q.v,] was to study political economy.’ 
the centre. As a member of the Grote nnrl In 1808 Marshall was appointed to a 

Eminis clubs lie came into contact not lecturership in moral science at St. John’s 
only with Sidgwick, but withF. I).Maurice, College, and was soon able to specialize in 
Jolm Venn, J. R. Mozlcy, \V. K, Clifford, economics. For nine years lie remained 
Henry Fawcett, Henry Jackson, and fellow and lecturer of the college, laying 
J. F. Moulton. Under these influences the foundations of his subsequent work 
there came a crisis in his mental develop- but publishing nothing beyond one or 
ment, of which he often spoke in later two occasional articles. Meanwhile, he was 
years as the turning-point in his life. His helping Henry Fawcett [q.v.], the professor 
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of politicaleconomy, unci Henry Siclgwick had been shaped by 1875; and by 1883 
to establish political economy as a serious they were taking their iinal form. No 
study in the university of Cambridge. part of liis work was published in any 

After returning from a visit to the adequate form until the appearance of 
United States (1875), Marshall married his Principles of Economics in 1890, whilst 
in 1877 Mary, daughter of the Hev. his Money, Credit and Commerce did not 
Thomas Paley, and great granddaughter appear until 1923. But long before they 
of Archdeacon William Paley [q.v.]. were formally made public, Marshall was 
Miss Paley, who was a former pupil of his in the habit of sharing his ideas without 
and a lecturer in economics at Ncwnlmm reserve in lecture and in talk with friends 
College, was one of the small band of live and pupils. In 1879 a pamphlet was 
pioneers who in 1871, before Hie founda- privately printed in which some fun ela¬ 
tion of Newnhain, eamc into lodgings in mental principles were briefly outlined, 
Cambridge under the control of Miss while some of his most characteristic 
A. J. Clough [q.v.]. Marshall’s first book, contributions to economic theory first 
The Economics of industry (1879), was found their way into print in the evidence 
written in collaboration with his wife, which he gave before royal commissions. 
For forty-seven years of married life he Thus, by the time Marshall’s doctrines 
was completely dependent on her devo- were actually published, they were already 
tion and understanding. His marriage in- in a sense familiar and their influence 
volved the loss of ids fellowship and mude was already observable in the work of his 
it necessary for him to find a new means English pupils and contemporaries. None 
of livelihood. Accordingly he went to the less, when at length it saw the light, 
Bristol in 1877 as the first principal of his Principles of Economics was readily 
University College and as professor of accepted as the greatest economic treatise 
political economy. Soon after his marriage of his generation; and for move than 
his health and nerves began to break thirty years most serious work on the 
down, chiefly as a result of stone in the subject was built on his foundations. By 
kidney, and he resigned the position of the end of 1928 some forty thousand 
principal in 1881. After nearly u year copies of the book had been sold in 
spent in Italy, he returned to Bristol, English, it had been translated into many 
where he still held his professorship, with languages, and its influence had penetrated 
his health much restored. But he re- to all schools of economic thought in every 
mained for the rest of his life somewhat part of the world. 

hypochondriacal. His nervous cquilib- Marshall served on the royal commission 
Thun was easily upset by unusual exertion on labour (1891-1891), and he spent much 
or excitement or by con troversy, and he time on the preparation of evidence for the 
never felt his physical strength equal to royal commission on the aged poor (1893), 
the claims which the activity of his mind the Indian currency committee(1899), and 
put upon it. In 1888, on the death of the royal commission on local taxation 
Arnold Toynbee, Marshall was invited by (1800). In 1008, during the tariff reform 
Balliol Collage to succeed him as fellow controversy, he wrote a Memorandum on 
and lecturer in political economy. In 1885 the Fiscal Policy of International Trade 
Marshall returned to Cambridge as the at the request of the Treasury, which was 
successor of Fawcett in the chair of politi- printed in 1008 as a White Paper. But it 
cal economy, which he held until Ids retire- was not until 1919 that the next section 
ment in 1908 at the age of sixty-six. He of his main life’s work, Industry and Trade, 
continued thereafter to reside in Cam- was given to the world. Finally in 19211 
bridge and to keep in close touch with the there appeared the third section. Money, 
school of economics up to his death, Credit and Commerce . The postponement 
which took place at Cambridge 13 duly of his only treatise on money until after 
1921, a fortnight before his eighLy-second he was eighty years of age was an. extra- 
birthday. I-Ic had no children. ordinary example of Mnrsiuill's hcsila- 

The progress of Marsh all's most clmrac- tion in allowing his work to reach the 
tcristic contributions to economic theory is world ; for the theory of money had been 
a little obscure, owing to the long periods one of his earliest subjects of study, much 
between the dates at which much of his of the mntcriul published in 192y having 
most original work was carried out and been nearly complete forty years earlier, 
the dates at which it was published. Ilis and some of it going back quite fifty years, 
serious study of the subject began in Some explanation of these long delays 
1867; many of liis characteristic doctrines is to be found in the great pains which 
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Marshall took with his more promising 
pupils. The number of students of econo¬ 
mics at Cambridge in his time was never 
great. But there were generally a few 
of good quality, and in these Marshall was 
nearly always successful in developing 
what was strongest and most fruitful. 
The development of the school of econo¬ 
mics at Cambridge was carried by him a 
stage farther, shortly before his retire¬ 
ment, by the foundation of the economics 
tripos in 1903, As early ns 1888 Professor 
Foxwcll was able to claim that Marshall's 
pupils already occupied half the economic 
chairs in the United Kingdom, and that 
the share taken by them in general 
economic instruction in England was even 
more preponderant. At the time of bis 
death he was recognized ns the father of 
economic science as it then existed in 
England. 

Marshall’s letters and scattered writings 
have been collected in Memorials of Alfred 
Marshall (edited by A. C. l’igou, 1925), 
and his contributions to the reports of 
royal commissions in Official Papers of 
Alfred Marshall (edited by J, M. Keynes, 
102C). A portrait by William Rothcn- 
stein hangs in the hall of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge; and a replica in the Marshal! 
Library, Cambridge, an extensive library 
for students of economics, the nucleus of 
which was formed by Marshall’s bequest 
of his own books and later increased by 
Mrs, Marshall’s benefactions in accordance 
with liis wishes. 

[Obituary notices reprinted in Memorials of 
Alfred Marshall (with bibliographical list of 
his writings) and in J. M. Keynes’s Essays in 
Biography, 1933; private i ni'o rum lion; per¬ 
sonal knowledge.] J. M. Kkynes. 

MARSHALL HALL, Sin EDWARD 
(1858-1929), lawyer. [See IIall.] 

MASON, ARTHUR JAMES (1851- 
1028), theological scholar and preacher, 
was born at Langhernc, Carmarthenshire, 
4 May 1851, the third son and fifth child 
of George William Mason, of Morton Hull, 
Retford, D.L., J.P. for Nottinghamshire 
and sometime high sheriff of the county, 
by his wife, Marianne Atherton, daughter 
of Captain Joseph George Mitford, of 
the East India Company’s Service. lie 
was educated at Rcpton School, and pro¬ 
ceeded as a scholar to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he graduated as eighth 
classic in the tripos of 1872, and was 
elected a fellow in 1873. A short time spent 
as assistant master at Wellington College 


Mason 

was notable chiefly as the beginning of 
his devoted, almost romantic, friendship 
with the headmaster, Edward White 
Benson [q.v.], afterwards successively 
bishop of Truro and archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury—a friendship which greatly in- 
flucnccd Mason’s future career. In 1874 
he returned to Cambridge as assistant 
tutor of Trinity, and in the following 
year accepted from his college the charge 
of St. Michael’s church, Cambridge. This 
was really a preachers hip, and here 
Mason, a man of graceful figure, attractive 
face, voice, niul manner, at once weighty 
and persuasive, found scope for his pas¬ 
toral and devotional instincts. He showed 
an unusual power and quality of preach¬ 
ing, which was still further developed 
when, in 1878, Dr, Benson drew him to 
Cornwall as honorary etuum of Truro 
Cathedral and diocesan missioner without 
stipend. Mason’s missionary work in the 
new diocese was of lasting value. Yeais 
afterwards Archbishop Davidson, speak¬ 
ing in Canterbury Cathedral, recalled 
‘the litlie, spare figure* which ‘passed to 
and fro among the wind-swept villages 
of Cornwall ... as if n mission priest had 
stepped out from the Celtic centuries into 
our own’. 

In 1884 Dr. Benson, who had become 
archbishop of Canterbury in 1882, invited 
Mason to All Hallows, Barking-by-thc- 
Tower—a benefice with few parishioners 
and large endowment—in order to estab¬ 
lish there a kind of college of mission- 
preachers for work in London among the 
more educated classes. This was a new 
idea, justified by success at least as regards 
Mason himself, for he was in great request 
as lecturer and preacher all the eleven 
years lie was there. In 1893 he was appoint¬ 
ed an honorary canon of Canterbury 
Cathedral (resigning Truro), and examin¬ 
ing chaplain to the archbishop. 

In 1895 the scholarship and wide theo¬ 
logical learning which he was known to 
possess led to Mason’s election as Lady 
Margaret’s professor of divinity at Cam¬ 
bridge, where he accepted a professorial 
fellowship at Jesus College: in the same 
year Dr. Benson appointed him a residen¬ 
tiary canon of Canterbury. In earlier life 
lie had been closely connected with religi¬ 
ous activities of an ascetic type, but in 
1899 he mnrricd. His wife was Mary 
Margaret, daughter of the Rev. George 
John BlorCj DheadmasterofthcKing’s 
School and honorary canon of Canterbury; 
they had two sons and two daughters. 

In 1003, while retaining his canonvy 
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at Canterbury, Mason resigned his profes- the poetical outlook which was one of his 
sorship at Cambridge in order to become characteristics, 

master of Pembroke College. As master Throughout his life much of Mason’s 
of the college and as vice-chancellor of time and energy was given to current 
the university (1908-1910) he showed him- ecclesiastical affairs behind the scenes, 
self well able to deal with administrative e.g. in connexion with the archbishop’s 
affairs and an excellent representative of mission to the Assyrian Christians, the 
the college and the university on all discussions on reunion with the Church of 
occasions; he also gave free play, by Home and with other Churches (such as 
benefactions to the college and in other that of Sweden, wYiose language he knew), 
ways, to his nuturnl generosity and love the archbishop’s commissions on‘spiritual 
of hospitality, but all this work was healing’ and ‘the ministry of women’, 
exacting, and Mason could not leave any and the questions raised in the Kikuyu 
of it undone, Canterbury stood first in controversy. In ail these matters Mason 
his affections, both because Henson had, was the trusted adviser and helper of 
as he said, ‘put’ him there, and because successive archbishops. He was appointed 
its historical associations attracted his own an honorary chaplain to the king in 101L 
ecclesiastical and artistic interests. In Ecclesiastically Mason was in line with 
1912 , therefore, finding the responsibilities the older school of ‘high’ churchmen, 
of the two offices too much for his strength, avowedly both catholic and protestant, 
he resigned the mastership (he was at once convinced that the Church of England 
elected an honorary fellow of the college) with its Prayer Book as settled at the 
and withdrew to Canterbury. Except for Restoration retained the true catholic 
six months (1915-1010) during the Euro- faith and tradition. None the less, he 
pean War, when he went to Alexandria favoured wider use in the Church of 
on a preaching and lecturing mission, he England of practices and institutions such 
lived at Canterbury for the rest of his as private confession and community life, 
life, taking an active part in all the work Orthodoxy, ancient custom, stately wor- 
of the cathedral and in mutters affecting ship, picturesque ceremonial—all these 
the religious, educational, and social wel- appealed to him. He shrank from ‘mod- 
fare of the city. ernity ’ of any kind. Learning and scholar- 

All the olTiccs which Mason held he ship were used by him to elucidate and 
filled with distinction. If he produced confirm the historical tradition, and his 
no literary w r ork of outstanding impor- great gifts as a preacher to bring learned 
tancc, his many published writings show and simple folk alike to an evangelical 
delicate scholarship and insight and an trust in Christ. He died nt Canterbury 
easy command oi historical, theological, alter ft stiort illness 24 April 4D2S. 
and antiquarian learning. Among them [Tkc Times> 23 April 1028; Kentish Gazelle 
tire: on early Christian history, J he I erse afH i Canterbury Press, 28 April 1028; private 
cation of Diocletian (1870) and The H istor ic information ; personal knowledge.] 

Martyrs of the Primitive Church. (1905); J. F. Uktiiunu-Bakuh. 

on Christian theology, 'The Faith of the 

Gospel (1888) and The Five Theological MASSEY, WILLIAM FERGUSON 
Orations of Gregory of Naziauzwt (1899, (1856-1925), prime minister of New Zealand, 
in the series of Cambridge Patristic Texts, was born at Limuvady,co.Londonderry, 20 
of which he was editor); on the I teforma- March 1856, the eldest son of John Massey, 
tion settlement of the Clinreh of England, farmer, by his wife, Marian, daughter of 
Thomas Cranmcr (1898), The Church of William Ferguson. lie was educated first 
England and Episcopacy (1914), and 1 Yhal at the national school and later at a private 
became of the bones of SI. Thomas? (1920); school nt Londonderry. I-Ic lived with 
and memoirs of two of his friends, bishop his grandmother, and subsequently with 
G. H. Wilkinson (1909) and Bishop W. E. his uncle, his parents having emigrated to 
Collins (191.2), the lalLer of whom owed New Zealand in 1862. 

much in his curlier life to Mason’s bone- Massey joined his parents SnNcw Zealand 
ficcncc, teaching, and example, lie also in 1870, and Look up farming, lifter gaining 
wrote short articles of a specialist clmr- some experience in Canterbury, at Man- 
aetcr, for example, on the ancient glass of gcrc, near Auckland. He soon began to 
Canterbury Cathedral and on the hymns of lake a prominent part in the local affairs 
St. Hilary. Five hymns of his own compo- of the district. He was an active member 
sition are included in llymns Ancient atul of the ftinners’ club, the local road board, 
Modern, and several volumes of verse show the school committee, and other bodies, 
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und became president of the Auckland Manchester. He received honorary degrees 
Agricultural und Pastoral Association in from the universities of Cambridge, Edin- 
1891. He was defeated by a narrow burgh, and Belfast, and lie was the first 
majority in his first contest for a seat in overseas statesman to receive the freedom 
the New Zealand house of representatives of the city of Londonderry. He was also 
in 1893, but was elected member in the the first colonial freeman to exercise his 
conservative interest for Waitemata in right and privilege to vote at an election 
1894. lie held that seat until IS9C, when of sheriffs for the city of London, 
lie was elected for Franklin, which seat lie Massey’s health failed after the Imperial 
held until his death in 1925. Conference of 102*1, and although he 

Massey’s first important political post recovered sullidcntly to he able to con- 
was that of Chief opposition whip, which tinuc his work for a time, lie died at 
he held from 1805 to 1003, From 1003 to Wellington 10 May 1925, He married in 
1912 he wus leader of the conservative 1882 Christina, eldest daughter of Walter 
opposition to Richard John Seddon [q.v.] Paul, farmer, of Mangcrc, mid had three 
and Sir Joseph George Ward [q.v.] in sons and two daughters, 
succession to Sir William Russell, In Physically, Massey was a very strong 
1904 the opposition adopted the name limn; mentally, he was alert, capable, 
‘reform party’, and it was as leader of and ready for a political encounter at all 
the reform party that Massey, on the times. His opponents always found him a 
defeat of the ministry of (Sir) Thomas fair, if vigorous, antagonist, and although 
Mackenzie, became prime minister of New lie cannot be said to have been a great 
Zealand in July 1912. He held office until speaker, he was fluent in his delivery, 
his death thirteen years later, his term with a natural power of repartee and very 
including the exacting period of the ready with biblical quotations, and dcfl- 
European War. Of the many offices nitc in his opinions. But the greatest 
which he held, the departments of lands interest of his life was politics. lie will 
and agriculture were the most congenial be remembered, both in England and in 
to him. Massey was a sincere and persis- New Zealand, as a strong purposeful man, 
tent advocate of freehold tenure in New who, once having come to a decision, 
Zealand, and in its first session the reform never faltered. 

government passed the necessary legisln- [The TimcSi n M(ly 1l)2r ,. New ZcnInn() 
tion to enable holders ol Crown leases in parliamentary Record, 1840-1925.] 
perpetuity to acquire the freehold on T. M. Wjlfoud, 

favourable terms. In 1013 his govern¬ 
ment dealt successfully with a great strike MASSINGIIAM, HENRY WILLIAM 
of transport workers, seamen, and miners, (1800-1924), journalist, was born 25 May 
In August 1915 Massey formed a 1800 at Old Catton, Norwich, the second 
national government, composed of the son of Joseph Massingharn, private secre- 
two chief parties, reform and liberal. He tary to a member of the Gurney family, 
was joined, among other colleagues, by and a methodist preacher, by his wife, 
Sir Joseph Ward, as minister of finance Marianne Riches. He was educated nt 
and postmaster-general, and lie led New King Edward Vi’s School, Norwich, under 
Zealand through the War with great ability Dr. Augustus Jessopp [q.v.], from whose 
and firmness, Ilis attendances at the teaching and influence he acquired his 
Imperial War Cabinet and Conference of liTelong love and critical judgement of 
1017-1918, at the Imperial Conference literature. 

of 1021, and at the Imperial and Economic At the age of seventeen Massingharn 
Conferences of 1923, gave him opportuni- joined the staff of the Eastern Daily Press 
lies of getting to know- intimately the as a reporter. There he met ‘ Mark Ilutlicr- 
lcading statesmen of the British Empire, ford’ (William Hale Wiiitc, q.v,)> whom 
and New Zealand benefited in no small lie greatly admired, and whom, on coming 
degree by the knowledge which he thus to London in 1883, he succeeded as 
gained. lie was also a plenipotentiary to ‘London letter’ writer for the same paper, 
the Paris Peace Conference of 1019, and For asliorb tiincMassinglmtn wnsaconbri- 
he signed the Treaty of Versailles on behalf bul or to and then editor of the National 
of New Zealand, Press Agency, and in 1888 be joined the 

Massey was admitted a privy councillor staff of" the Star, recently founded by 
in 1914. He was granted the freedom of T. P. O’Connor [q.v], becoming editor for 
ten cities, including London, Edinburgh, a few months in 1890. He next became 
Glasgow, Belfast, York, Cardiff, and editor of the Labour World in 1891. Early 
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in the following year, Massingham entered far as self-expression goes, his literary and 
a wider sphere of influence as successively dramatic criticisms arc among his best 
literary editor, special parliamentary rep re- work. .In all the arts lie was indifferent 
sentative, assistant editor, and finally edU to precise refinements of thought and 
tor, after the resignation of A. E, Fletcher word, but he delighted in virile writers who 
in 1895, 0 L 7 the Daily Chronicle. He edited could move and inllucnce mankind in 
that paper for four years, raising it to general. Like Tolstoy, whom he greatly 
ft position of great influence ns the expo- admired, he was always on the look-out 
nent of advanced liberal opinions in home tor the ethical rather than the strictly 
and foreign politics, while maintaining artistic, and the same was true of his own 
the high level of its daily literary page, style in writing. Ilia articles, whether 
In November 1801), however, he was ‘leaders’ or ‘middles’, were written with 
driven to resign owing to the unpopularity intense vigour and breadth. I-Ic cared 
of his strong opposition to the South nothing for epigrams or delicate subtle- 
African War. For a time he worked in tics. Every sentence had to seize the 
London for the Manchester Guardian, and reader at once; none the less, his care for 
then for the Daily News , writing the minute accuracy, even to the last comma, 
‘Pictures in Parliament’ in succession to was as remarkable as it was unexpected. 
(Sir) Henry William Lucy [q.v.], and I-Iis passionate energy for human wcl- 
contributing a series of articles upon South fare w r as Massingham’s highest distinction. 
Africa, which he visited in 1005. Even as an advanced liberal he never 

In March 1907 Massingham was appoint- worked for party, and he was never guided 
ed editor of the Nation, a liberal weekly by theory. He appreciated fine personality 
journal which had been developed out of in any party, and would choose one hero 
the Speaker. During the European War after another, usually to be disappointed in 
lie strongly advocated an earlier peace, each. Regarding ollicial lories and liberals 
in support of the letter written by Lord as hidebound by obsolete dogmas, he 
Lansdownc [q.v.] in November 1917. He turned to the labour party and a kind of 
remained editor until April 192b, when ‘practicable socialisin’, but there, too, lie 
he resigned owing to a change in the politi- was disappointed by the narrow, material 
cal aspect of the paper on its sale to aims of the Trade Unionists. His hatred of 
other proprietors. He definitely joined the what he deemed injustice to a subordinate 
labour party in November 1929, and trails- race lost him the editorship of the Daily 
fcrrcd his ‘Wayfarer's Diary’ to the New Chronicle; his hatred of injustice to the 
Statesman. But he deeply, although working people lost him that of the Nation ; 
silently, lamented the loss of the editor- and to the service of these two papers 
ship of the Nation, the paper which he lmd his existence had been devoted. At the 
created and formed into a powerful organ well-known Nation lunches, attended by 
of advanced but independent opinion. The his permanent staff and a visitor or two, 
sixteen years of his editorship of the lie would listen quietly to a debate upon 
Nation must be accounted the most some leading question of the day, and 
effective period of Massingham \s journal- then would strike at tlie very centre of 
istic career, although his impetuous spirit the problem. With all his humour and 
would have preferred the medium of a sympathetic attractiveness, lie kept a veil 
daily paper, such as the old Daily Chron- drawn over his inmost self, and although 
icle , in which he could get in his successive friends and admirers surrounded him, 
blows more rapidly. The objection to a few, if any, felt themselves really intimate 
weekly publication was even stronger in with him. 

regard to the Christian Science Monitor Massingham was the author of two 
(published in Boston, U.S.A.), to which pamphlets, The Gwccdorc Hunt (dealing 
for a time he contributed a weekly ‘Lon- with the Irish land war, 1889) and Hum- 
don letter’. phrey's Orchard (dealing with an English 

Massingham used to say, with a shade of eviciion, 1804). lie also wrote ‘The London 
regret, that he had given up everything Daily Press’ (articles for the Leisure Hour , 
for journalism, and certainly lie found in 1892), and introductions to Labour and 
journalism the expression of his ardent Protection (a symposium, 1908), to Win- 
and impatient spirit. IIis interests were ston Churefiili’s Liberalism and the Social 
versatile 5 and as a journalist he wrote Problem (1909), and to the memorial 
with eager appreciation of everything in edition of the Works of 'Mark Rutherford* 
which lie discerned excellence, whether in (1923), a notice of whom Massingham 
literature, drama, or pictorial art. As contributed to this Dictionary. 
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Nation under the editorship of H. \V, 


MusKuigluim married twicer first, in 
1887 ICnuna June (died 1005), daughter of 
Henry Snowdon, of Norwich; secondly, 
in 1907, her sister, Ellen. He had five 
sons and one daughter by liis first wife. 
He died suddenly at Tintagel, Cornwall, 
‘28 August 1924. 

(77. IK. M.: a Selection from the Writings of 
H. IK. Mmsingha m, edited by II. J. Mussiug- 
hnm, wilh introductory essays by J, L. Ilam- 
moiul, II. N. Bi’ailsCot'd, H, M. Tomlinson, 
II. \V. Nc vinson (members of the Nation staff), 
Vaughan Nash (of the Daily Chronicle), and 
G. Her nurd Shaw, 1025 ; personal knowledge.] 
II. \V. Nj; vinson. 

MASTERMAN, CHARLES FREDE¬ 
RICK GURNEY (1874-1027), politician, 
author, and journalist, the fourth son of 
Thomas William Masterman, of Rother- 
ficld Hall, Sussex, by his wife, Margaret 
Hanson, daughter of Thomas Gurney, of 
New Park Lodge, Brixton Hill, was born 
at Spencer Hill, Wimbledon, 25 October 
1874. He was educated at Weymouth 
College and at Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
His career at Cambridge was a brilliant 
one. He obtained first classes both in the 
natural science tripos (1895) nnd in the 
moral science tripos, part II (1896). He 
was one of the best speakers at the 
Cambridge Union, and became president 
of the Society in 1800. In 1900 he was 
elected n fellow of liis college. At Cam¬ 
bridge Masterman associated ehielly with 
members of the liberal and progressive 
school of thought which found expression 
in The Heart of the Empire (1901), a 
collection of essays by Masterman, G. M. 
Trevelyan, Noel Buxton, G. P. Gooch, nnd 
others. 

Masterman’s liberalism was strongly 
tinged with Christian socialism, then un¬ 
der the leadership of men like Bishop West- 
cot t, Canon Scott Holland, and (Bishop) 
Gore. The appalling contrast between the 
squalor of the slums and the luxury of 
Mayfair stirred his emotional nature, and 
an indignant pessimism inspired his next 
two books, From the Abyss (1002) nnd 
In Peril of Change (1005). These writings 
nnd bis success as a platform speaker 
made Masterman a welcome recruit to the 
political liberalism which began to domi¬ 
nate England after the Boer War* He soon 
gained u footing in Elect Street, mul con¬ 
tributed to the Independent Review, the 
Pilot, the Conmomvealtk, the Daily Nat's, 
of which he became literary editor, the 
Speaker, then under the editorship of 
J. L. Hammond, and afterwards to the 


Massingham [q.v.]. At the well-known 
Nation lunches his witty and often cynical 
sayings found an appreciative audience. 

In 1903 Masterman stood for parlia¬ 
ment, contesting Dulwich unsuccessfully. 
With the assistance, however, of Mr. John 
Burns, then a power in London, he was 
returned for West Ham (North) in 1000. 
At first, Masterman was fortunate in his 
political career. His party had an unpre¬ 
cedented majority and his talents were 
recognized by Mr. Asquith, who succeeded 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman as prime 
minister in April 1908 and offered Master- 
man the under-secretaryship of the Local 
Government Board, of which Mr. Burns 
was then president. Masterman accepted 
the office, and in his new capacity helped 
Mr. Burns to carry the important Housing 
and Town Planning Act of 1909. But the 
two men did not always work in harmony, 
and in July 1900 Masterman was appoint¬ 
ed under-sccrctary of state for the Home 
department, where, in 1910, Mr. Winston 
Churchill became his political chief. In 
1912 he was promoted to be financial 
secretary to the Treasury. Masterman 
had laboured indefatigably on Air. Lloyd 
George’s national insurance scheme, under 
the fire of bitter opposition from die-hard 
conservatives; and after the Insurance 
Act became law in 1911, he was appointed 
first chairman of the national insurance 
commission and guided a difficult and 
complicated measure into smooth waters. 

For his conspicuous support of the Na¬ 
tional Insurance Bill, Masterman suffered; 
for in February 1914', when lie was appoint¬ 
ed chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster 
with a seat in the Cabinet, and had to 
seek re-election, the whole artillery of the 
opposition was turned upon him. In 1911 
he had been unseated on petition at West 
Hum (North), owing to irregularities 
committed by his agent in the election of 
1910, and had subsequently been elected 
member for South-West Bethnal Green, 
lie was now defeated there by twenty- 
four votes. In spite of his ability as a 
platform speaker, he was not a good elec¬ 
tioneer. He lacked the knack of cither 
winning or retaining n seat. Perhaps his 
failure was partly due to ill luck, or 
perhaps it was that his high churchman- 
ship repelled the nonconformists, who 
formed the backbone of the liberal party 
even in the days of its supremacy. How¬ 
ever that may be, for nearly ten months 
after joining the Cabinet Masterman had 
to suffer the mortification of being unable 
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to find a scat. lie was, none the less, a 
member of the Cabinet which took the 
fateful resolution of declaring war in 
August 1914. He was proud, as he wrote 
afterwards in a letter to the prime minis¬ 
ter, to be associated with a government 
which had faced the situation and had 
chosen war as the only alternative to 
dishonour. 

When, after disappointments at several 
by-elections, Masterman was passed over 
for a vacancy in the Shipley division of 
the West Riding of Yorkshire, Mr. Asquith 
in February 1915 reluctantly accepted 
his resignation, requesting him to remain 
on the war committees to which he was 
attached. He was director of Wellington 
House (propaganda department) from 
1914 to 1918, and in the latter year was 
made director of the literary department 
of the Ministry of Information. 

After the War, Masterman continued 
his attempts to re-enter parliament and 
was at last successful for the Rusholrnc 
division of Manchester in 1923, but lost 
his scat at the general election in the 
following year. After this his health, 
which had begun to fail, became gradually 
woise, and lie died in London 17 Novem¬ 
ber 1927. I-Ie married in 1908 Lucy 
Blanche, daughter of General Sir Neville 
Lyttelton, and had one son and two 
daughters. 

As a writer Masterman may be judged 
by his most popular book, The Condition 
of England, which appeared in 1909. His 
style at its best was vigorous and fluent, 
resembling in many ways the ease and 
energy of his conversation. 

[The Times, 18 November 1027; private 
information; personal knowledge.] 

F. W. Ill it st, 

MATTHEWS, Sir WILLIAM (1314- 
1922), civil engineer, born at Penzance 
8 March 1844, was the eldest son of John 
Matthews, borough surveyor of Penzance, 
by his wife, Alice, daughter of Thomas 
Richards, of Penzance, lie was educated 
locally at a school kept by a Mr. Teague, 
and on leaving served a short part of 
his apprenticeship in the engineering 
works of Sandys, Vivian, & Co., near 
Iiayle, Cornwall. Later he entered his 
father’s office, where lie worked for some 
years. When he was about twenty, lie 
executed for the use of (Sir) John Coode 
[q.v.], the harbour engineer, a survey of 
Penzance harbour, and as a result was 
invited to become a pupil in Coodc’s 


Loudon office, and later was given a post 
on his staff. Matthews speedily rose to 
be chief assistant, and he was entrusted 
in time with the control of the office and 
home connexion when Coode was abroad. 
In 1892, the year of Coode’s death, 
Matthews was made a partner of Sir John 
and his son, J. C. Coode, the firm taking 
the style of Coode, Son, & Matthews! 
It was subsequently reconstructed in 
1012 and 1021. 

The firm, of which Matthews was senior 
consulting engineer for nearly forty years, 
acted as consulting engineers to the Crown 
agents for the Colonics. They were fre¬ 
quently employed by the Admiralty in 
connexion with works at naval bases. 
Thus, they were chief engineers for the 
naval harbour at Dover, a work which 
occupied thirtecn years (1890-1909). They 
were also consulted by the Board of Trade, 
the India Office, the Mersey Conservancy, 
the Humber Conservancy, the Tyne Com¬ 
missioners, and other public bodies. Mat¬ 
thews was engaged in the construction of a 
wet dock and a graving-dock at Singapore, 
and in the reconstruction of the main wharf. 
He visited and inspected these works in 
1901 and 1905. At the same time he ad¬ 
vised the Straits Settlements administra¬ 
tion as to the advisability of taking over 
the works of the Tanjong Pagar Dock Coin- 
' puny. Matthews was also appointed by 
the Admiralty in 1900 to report upon the 
naval harbour in Malta, and he served on 
a committee appointed by the Admiralty 
in 1901 to inquire into the naval works at 
Gibraltar. He also visited and inspected 
harbour works in progress in Ceylon, 
Hong ICong, Cyprus, and at the Cape. For 
his services in connexion with colonial 
harbours he was awarded the C.M.G. in 
1001, and created IC.C.M.G. in 1900. He 
was also made an olliccr of the order of 
Leopold for services in connexion with 
the harbour of Zecbrugge in 1894. 

Matthews was a member of the royal 
commission on coast erosion (1900), of 
the International Technical Commission 
on the Suez Canal (1908), and of the royal 
commission on oil fuel and engines (1912), 
and he acted ns chairman of the British 
Standards Cement Committee (1912). He 
retired from active work at the end of 
1917. He died, unmarried, at his home at 
I lumps tcrnl 8 January 1922. 

Matthews became an associate of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers in 1870 and 
a member in 1876, and was elected presi¬ 
dent in 1907. 

A portrait of Matthews by Stanhope 
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Alexander Forbes is in the gallery of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers. 

[The Tunes, 10 January 1022; Proceedings 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 1922, 
vol. cexiii, 418 ; G. C. House and W. P. Court¬ 
ney, Bibliotheca Cornubiemis, vol. iii, 1882.] 

E. I. Carlyle. 

MAXWELL, Sir JOHN GRENFELL 
(1850-1029), general, was born at Aig- 
burth, Liverpool, 11 July 1859, the second 
son of Robert Maxwell, senior partner in 
the firm of A. F. and R. Maxwell, mer¬ 
chants, of Liverpool, by his wife, Marin 
Emma, daughter of Vice-Admiral John 
Pnscoc Grenfell [q.v.] and cousin of Field - 
Marshal Francis 'Wallace Grenfell, first 
Baron Grenfell [q.v.]. The marriage of 
Mrs. Maxwell’s sister Sopliia to Paseoc 
Grenfell, Lord Grenfell's eldest brother, 
greatly strengthened the intimacy which 
arose between young Maxwell and the. 
field-marshal. John spent his boyhood 
with his father's parents and was edu¬ 
cated at Cheltenham College, whence he 
entered the Royal Military College, Sand¬ 
hurst, in 1878, and was gazetted into 
the 42nd Foot (Royal I-Iiglilanders, now 
1 st Battalion, the Black Watch) in 1879. 
Wien Sir Garnet Wolsclcy went to Egypt 
in 1882, the 42ml formed part of the 
expeditionary force, and Maxwell was 
chosen by Major-General Sir Archibald 
Alison [q.v.] to act as his aide-de-camp 
for the battle of Tel-cl-Kebir (18 Septem¬ 
ber), remaining in that position until 
Alison's departure for England in 188,9. 
But Maxwell then stayed in Egypt with 
Sir Evelyn Wood as assistant-provost- 
mnrshal. In that enpacity, and as camp 
commandant, he spent the winter of 
1884-1885 up the Nile with Wolsclcy in 
the latter’s fruitless attempt to relieve 
General Gordon, then besieged in Khar¬ 
toum. When, in April 1885, Sir Francis 
Grenfell succeeded Wood as sirdar of the 
Egyptian army, he summoned his young 
kinsman to his staff, first as aide-de-camp 
and then ns assistant military-secretary, 
although the appointment was not to be | 
made permanent until September 1880. 
In that capacity Maxwell took part in the 
Sudan frontier operations, being present 
at tlvc action of Giniss (80 December 
1885), for which he received the D.S.O,, 
at the engagement at Gmnaizn, outside 
Simkin(20 December 1888), which brought 
him the order of Osmanieli, and lastly 
(8 August 1880) at the more decisive battle 
of Toslci, after which he was awarded a 
brevet-majority* 


When Sir Herbert (afterwards Earl) 
Kitchener [q.v.] succeeded Grenfell a s sirdar 
in 1802, he retained Maxwell on his own staff, 
and there sprang up a close association and 
lasting friendship between the two men. 
Thu next few years were spent in planning 
the re-conquest of the Sudan, until the 
crushing defeat of the Italians by the 
Abyssinian s at Adowa on I March 1800 
necessitated a hastening of the advance. 
This straightway led to the battle of 
Fifleet (7 June) in which Maxwell com¬ 
manded the third Egyptian infantry bri¬ 
gade, retaining this position until the 
recapture of Dongola on 28 September. 
During 1807 he acted as ‘governor of 
Nubia’, and in this office administered 
the area in which the railway was being 
pushed forward. Finally, during the opera¬ 
tions of 1898, he commanded the 1st 
Sudanese brigade at the battle of Atbara 
(8 April), and was transferred to the 2nd 
brigade for the battle of Omdurnum 
(2 September). lie was mentioned in 
dispatches and received the thanks of 
parliament. After the Dervish collapse 
he filled the onerous position of governor 
of Omdurinan, receiving the brevet of 
lieu ten unt-colonel for his services, 

On the outbreak of war in South Africa 
in October 1899, Maxwell was still in the 
Sudan, but in February 1900 he proceeded 
to the Cape. There he received command 
of the 14th infantry brigade, which he 
led to Pretoria, distinguishing himself on 
the Zand lliver. After the capture of the 
Boer capital (5 June) lie was appointed 
military governor of Pretoria, and thus 
administered a large area of the Trans¬ 
vaal. He fulfilled this task with tact and 
humanity, being created K.C.ll. for his 
services and appointed temporary major- 
general in 1900; subsequently, in 1902, 
he received a brevet colonelcy and the 
C.M.G. In the latter year, before the end 
of hostilities, he was given the command 
of a column based on Vryburg, where he 
remained after the conclusion of peace on 
81 May. 

In the autumn of 1902 Maxwell was 
chosen by the Duke of Connaught, then 
acting as commandcr-in-ehicf in Ireland, 
to be bis chief staff officer at Dublin. 
There he remained unlit May 1904, when 
the duke became inspector-general of 
the forces, and Maxwell followed his chief 
to London. At the end of 1907 the duke 
was transferred to Malta as commander- 
in-chief and chief commissioner in the 
Mediterranean; Maxwell once more accom¬ 
panied him, and served with him until 
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September 1908. He Imd been promoted 
major-general at tlie end of 190G. 

Maxwell left Malta in order to assume 
command of the British troops in Egypt, 
a position which fell to him ns a reward 
for his service with the duke. Ilis tenure 
of office in Egypt lasted until November 
1012 , that is, shortly after his promotion 
to lieutenant-general. It was not marked 
by any incident of note, although the 
Italo-Tiirkish War of 191.2 caused him 
some preoccupation. After leaving this 
appointment he went on lmlf-pay. 

On the outbreak of the European War 
Maxwell was dispatched to French head¬ 
quarters ns head of the British military 
mission. There he served until the opening 
of the battle of the Marne, when, linding 
little scope for his activities, he was glad 
to resume command in September 1914 
of all the troops in Egypt. The position 
proved to be both important and exacting. 
In February 1915 the Turks appeared on 
the Such Canal after an arduous desert 
march, and were easily driven hack. 
Events, however, rapidly increased Max¬ 
well’s responsibilities. Egypt became the 
base for the Gallipoli operations during 
1915; subsequently, after the evacuation 
of the peninsula, the troops wore with¬ 
drawn to Egypt in order to be refitted 
before being sent to the Salonika front. 
The Palestine expedition of 191G was 
also based on Egypt. Maxwell’s personal 
position was further complicated by the 
system of command which grew up around 
him, No less than 400,000 men were 
quartered in or based on Egypt, whilst 
three different groups of higher authori¬ 
ties were concerned in their command 
and administration. After repelling an 
attack hy the fanatic Sonussi in the Wes¬ 
tern desert in January 1910, Maxwell 
pressed for his own recall home in March, 
lie had been created K.C.M.G. in 1915. 

Shortly after Maxwell’s return to Eng¬ 
land, on Easter Monday, 24 April 1916, 
the Sinn Fein rebellion broke out in 
Dublin. He was thereupon appointed 
commander-in-chief in Ireland with very 
extensive powers lor the purpose of re¬ 
establishing order. This he accomplished 
in the course of a lew days, during which 
thirteen rebels were shot by sentence 
of court martial. For the next few 
months Maxwell virtually governed Ire¬ 
land through the army and the Royal 
Irish Constabulary under a proclamation 
of martial law. Ilis administration proved 
just and humane, but the situation was 
far from easy and exposed him to fierce 


criticism both in Ireland and in England. 
He received the G.C.B. as his reward in 
November 1010, when he was appointed 
commander-in-chief, Northern command, 
at York. There he remained until after 
the end of the War, when he was sent to 
Egypt as a member of Lord Milner’s 
mission (December 1019 to March 1920) 
which was to define the future relations 
of Great Britain with that country. He 
had been promoted general in June 1919, 
but wns not re-employed, and went on 
retired pay in 1022. He died at Cape 
Town 20 February 1929. 

Maxwell, although not a student nor a 
deeply read man, possessed an uncommon 
sense of proportion in dealing with con¬ 
crete matters, and he excelled in handling 
administrative problems. Ilis career never 
afforded him an opportunity of showing 
himself a great leader in the field, but his 
readiness to take action on his own re¬ 
sponsibility never forsook him an any 
emergency. In private life he was a 
sincere and staunch friend, generous as 
far as his purse allowed. He was also 
an Egyptologist of considerable repute. 

Maxwell married in 1892 Louise, 
daughter of Charles William Bonyngc, of 
New York and Dublin, and had one 
daughter. 

[The Times, 22 February 1920; Sir George 
Arthur, General Sir John Maxwell, 1932; 
Army Lists; personal knowledge.] 

II. e>e Watte vi lle . 

MAY, Sm WILLIAM HENRY (1849- 
1930), admiral of the fleet, was born at 
Li scal’d, Cheshire, 81 July 1849, the third 
son in the family of ten children of Job 
William Seaborne May, by his wife, Anne 
Jane Frccklcton. Since the seventeenth 
century the family had lived in Holland, 
where ail ancestor, John May, had settled 
in the profession of naval architect. 
William Henry May’s grandfather, an 
admiral in the Dutch navy and at the 
same time captain in the British navy, 
had assisted in restoring Prince William 
of Orange to the throne of Holland in 
1818. His father left Holland in 1840 and 
established himself in business on the 
stock exchange in Liverpool, where he 
acted as consul for the Netherlands. 

May was educated first at the Royal 
Institution School, Liverpool, and later, 
when lie had decided to enter the royal 
navy, at Mr. Eastman’s academy at Port- 
sea. Passing into the training ship Britan¬ 
nia in the twenty-second place out of 
fifty entrants in 1863, he passed out a 
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year later ill the fourth place, and em¬ 
barked at once, at the age of fifteen, on 
board the Victoria, flagship of the Medi¬ 
terranean fleet. After three years he was 
transferred to the frigate Liffey, in which 
he served the remaining eighteen months 
of his midshipman’s time. A sub-lieuten¬ 
ant in 1809, May passed his examinations 
in that rank with so much credit that, as 
a reward, he was appointed, after a few 
months in the Hercules , to the royal yacht 
Victoria and Albert. lie was advanced to 
licutcnnnt after two and a half yeurs, 
gaining promotion before many of Ills 
seniors. Returning to the Hercules , lie 
served on board her for two years (1872- 
1874) and was then appointed to the 
gunnery-school ship Excellent to qualify 
as a specialist in gunnery. So far his 
career had been on the usual lines, bub 
now an opportunity was presented of 
baking part in the Arctic expedition fitting 
out (1875) under Captain (Sir) George 
Strong Nates [q.v.]. May at once volun¬ 
teered, and was accepted for this service 
as navigating officer of H.M.S. Alert. He 
served throughout the expedition until 
its return in 1.876, having taken part in 
the sledging expeditions to Lincoln Bay 
and in relief of the party led by Comman¬ 
der (Sir) Albert Hastings Mnrklmm [q.v.] 
and in the search for a practicable ovei- 
land route to Cape Prevost. He was 
engaged in much surveying work, for 
which he was commended by Sir George 
Narcs in his official report. 

On his return from the Arctic expedition 
May joined the torpedo-school ship 
Vernon. There lie played a prominent 
and important part in developing the 
Whitehead torpedo and an underwater 
discharging apparatus. After three and 
a half years (1877-1880) in the Vernon 
and a few months in the frigate Inconstant , 
he was promoted to commander, after 
only nine and a half year’s service in 
lieutenant’s rank, and was at once given 
command of the new torpedo-ram ship 
Polyphemus . He held this command for 
two and a half years (1881-1884) and for 
the next three years was second in com¬ 
mand of the royal yacht. At the age of 
thirty-eight lie was promoted to captain. 

In March 1888 May went to China as 
flag captain to Admiral Sir Nowell Salmon 
in the Impdricusc. On the voyage to the 
East he took possession, acting on secret 
orders, of Christmas Island. He returned 
to England at the end of the commission 
in December 1890, and received the 
appointment of naval nttachd to the 
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European states. Two and a half-years 
were spent in this service, principally in 
France, Russia, and Germany, followed, 
without any intermission, by appointment 
to the Admiralty as assistant director of 
torpedoes. In January 1805 lie went as 
chief of staff to Admiral Sir Michael 
Culmc Seymour [q.v.] on the Mediter¬ 
ranean station, where he gave evidence of 
a very high degree of organizing ability. 
After two years’ service in the Mediter¬ 
ranean he returned to England and was 
at once appointed flag captain to Admiral 
Sir Nowell Salmon, commandcr-in-chief 
at Portsmouth, acting as chief of staff 
during the jubilee celebrations of 1897. 
On the conclusion of the celebrations, 
May went to the gunnery school Excellent, 
which he commanded until January 1901. 
He was then appointed director of naval 
ordnance and torpedoes. 

In April 1901, at the age of fifty-one, 
May reached flag rank, having a month 
earlier been made third sea lord and con¬ 
troller of the navy. During the four years 
of his controllcvship many far-reaching 
changes in naval construction and dock¬ 
yard administration took place. ’VhcDread¬ 
nought policy [sec Watts, Sir Philip] was 
initiated, though May was not a member 
of the ‘committee of design’ appointed 
in October 1904 to consider the char¬ 
acteristics of the new type; a greater sea¬ 
going capacity was given to the torpedo- 
boat destroyer class; the use of oil sprayed 
| upon coal was introduced, and ships’ 
machinery underwent great alterations. 
In February 1905 May, who had been 
created K.C.V.O. in 1904, was appointed 
to the command of the recently formed 
Atlantic (lect with his flag on board the 
King Edward VII. In July it fell to him 
to take the fleet to Brest, where a naval 
demonstration of the entente cordiale took 
place. May’s presence and personality, 
liis knowledge of French, and his able 
handling of the fleet in entering and 
leaving Brest harbour left a very good 
impression upon French naval officers. 

After two years in command of the 
Atlantic fleet, May returned to the Admir¬ 
alty as second sea lord. At this time (1907) 
great efforts were being made to cut down 
naval expenditure, and a reduction of 
£1,000,000 was ordered by the Cabinet of 
Sir II. Campbell-Bannerman. When a 
further reduction of three-quarters of n 
million was proposed, May, together with 
the third and fourth sea lords, sent a mem¬ 
orandum to the first sea lord, Sir John 
(afterwards Lord) Fisher [q.v.], intimating 
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that if this was done they must resign. 
The reduction was not carried out. 

In 1009 May was appointed to the com¬ 
mand of the Home fleet with his flag 
in the Dreadnought. This command in¬ 
cluded all the ships in home waters, and 
wna, in May’s opinion, too large. He 
concentrated his attention upon the in¬ 
vestigation of the many tactical problems 
which the recent growth of the fleet in 
numbers and size, and the addition to the 
sea-going fleet of a fighting flotilla, had 
brought into existence. Gunnery, under 
the impulse of (Sir) Percy More ton Scott 
[q.v.], had made great advances, though 
it still was far short of what came to be 
demanded of it in 1914. The torpedo had 
increased in both range and speed, and 
presented a new element in tactics. Many 
officers serving under May’s command 
were dissatisfied with the existing tuetical 
doctrines, and advocated new systems 
of handling the large and heterogeneous 
body of ships which formed a modern 
fleet command. May was always open to 
receive new ideas, to discuss them, and 
to try them. He initiated an extensive 
series of tactical exercises on a scale and 
with a comprehensiveness riot hitherto 
attempted; the cruising formations from 
which deployment into battle formation 
could most rapidly be made; the use of 
flotillas in a tactical offensive; the employ¬ 
ment of fast squadrons in action ; tlie 
alternative of squadronal command in 
place of the single line under one command 
—these were prominent among the tactical 
matters to which May devoted attention. 
A man of ail essentially practical turn of 
mind, he submitted to trial new theories 
and suggestions ‘on the scale of twelve 
inches to the foot’. On hauling down his 
flag in March 1011 May was appointed 
commandcr-in-clucf at Devonport. He 
held this command until promoted ad¬ 
miral of the fleet in March 191:1, when his 
flag came down for the hist time. 

During the European War May served 
as a member of the Dardanelles Commis¬ 
sion (1916-1917) which sat under the 
chairmanship of the Eurl of Cromer, as 
chairman of the Reconstruction Com¬ 
mittee which dealt, in anticipation, with 
the problems of the reductions to be made 
after the war, and on a sub-eommiltec on 
fisheries. After his retirement he lived 
nt Coldstream, where he took an active 
part in all local affairs. He died 7 October 
1930 in his eighty-second year. 

Few flag officers of his time had more 
continuous employment than Sir William 
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May. In the forty-four years of his service 
he spent but twenty months in all on half 
pay, and at no time was longer unem¬ 
ployed than seven months. In person he 
was tall, strikingly handsome, ancl physi¬ 
cally active and powerful. He Towed in a 
race in a fleet regatta in his sixty-first 
year; he hunted until his horses were 
taken for the War; he shot, and played 
golf until within ten days of his death. 
He possessed the great gift of eliciting 
the opinions and theories of his officers, 
encouraging their suggestions, and giving 
them his unbiased consideration. 

May married in 1878 Kinbarra Sweno, 
daughter of William John Marrow, mer¬ 
chant, and had two sons, He received the 
legion of honour in 1905, the ICC.B. in 
1906, and was promoted G.C.V.O. in 1909 
and G.C.B. in 1911. A private memoir 
prepared for the immediate circle of his 
friends is the only hitherto published 
record of his career. 

A cartoon of May by ‘Spy’ appeared in 
Vanity Fair 26 March 1903. 

[Admiralty records; Sir W. II. May, The 
Life of a Sailor (memoirs privately printed 
1984); private information; personal know¬ 
ledge.] I I. W. Richmond. 

MEATH, twelfth Earl of (1841-1029). 
[See Bkauazon, Reginald.] 

MELCHETT, first Baron (1808-1030), 
industrialist, financier, and politician. [See 
Mono, Alfred Moritz.] 

MEREDITH, Sir WILLIAM RALPH 
(1840-1023), Canadian politician, was 
born in the township of Westminster, 
Middlesex, Upper Canada (now Ontario), 
31 March 1840, the eldest son of John 
Walsingham Cooke Meredith, of London, 
Ontario, by his wife, Sarah, daughter of 
Anthony Pegler, of the same town, llis 
fa tiler was of Irish birth, and n graduate 
of Trinity College, Dublin. Meredith was 
educated at the London district grammar 
school; in 1859 he won a two-year scholar¬ 
ship in the Toronto law school, and in 1861 
was called to the bar of Upper Canada. 
He soon rose in his profession, but found 
lime to study for and take the degree of 
LL.I3. at the university of Toronto (1867). 
He practised law in London, Ontario, 
becomi ng Q.C. in 1875,and a bencherofthc 
Law Society of Upper Canada in 1876. In 
1888 he moved to Toronto, where from 
February to October 1894 he held the 
oflicc of corporation counsel and head of 
the legal department of the city. 
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Mean while, in 1872, Morerlitli had been 
clouted to represent London as a conser¬ 
vative in the legislative assembly of 
Ontario, and in 1878 he became leader 
of the opposition in that body. Although 
a distinguished speaker and a man of 
great powers of work, Meredith was not 
wholly a success in polities. He had not 
the political subtlety of (Sir) Oliver Mowat 
[q.v.], the liberal leader in the provincial 
house, and his opinions were really much 
more radical than conservative. As early 
as 1875 he advocated manhood suffrage, 
and soon after made the compensation 
of working-men for accidents a plank in 
his platform. I*Ic had too much indepen¬ 
dence of mind to see eye to eye with Sir 
John Alexander Macdonald [q.v.], the con¬ 
servative leader in the federal house. At 
the same time lie was compelled to support 
Macdonald in his light with Mowat on the 
question of provincial rights and the owner¬ 
ship of the Crown lands. By doing so, 
Meredith lessened his local, popularity; for 
Mowat was fighting for the importance of 
the province, and was ultimately success¬ 
ful, alter the question had been taken 
before the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council. 

In education Meredith opposed the 
liberal policy of placing the department 
of education under a political minister, 
with a seat in the cabinet, and urged 
that control should be given to n non- 
political superintendent. He also came 
into conflict wit)} the Catholic Church over 
educational policy, sine/ he wished to 
curtail the power of the clergy over the 
separate (Catholic) schools. His dialectical 
triumph in 1804 in u conflict with an ul tra¬ 
montane bishop was not very agreeable to 
his federal leader, wlxodepended largely upon 
the support of an ultramontane Quebec. 

In 1804 Meredith retired from political 
life, and was appointed by the federal 
(conservative) government to be chief 
justice of the common pleas division of 
the high court of justice of Ontario. 
During the break-up of the federal (con¬ 
servative) government in 1895-1800, re¬ 
peated efforts were made, especially by 
Sir Charles Tupper [q.v.], to induce him 
to leave the bench anil to take a portfolio 
in the ministry, but without success [J. S. 
YVillison, Sir Wilfred Laurier, ii. 222, 
258]. In 1012 he became chief justice 
of Ontario and thereby president ex officio 
of the appellate division. As a judge, 
Meredith took an important part in codi¬ 
fying the laws of the province. In 1890 
he had been appointed a member of the 
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commission for the revision of thiTprovim 
eiul statutes, and did most of the work 
upon it. In 1910 he was the chairman of 
a provincial commission on whose report 
was based the existing provincial statute 
awarding compensation to working-men 
for injuries. 

Meredith also played an important part 
in educational affairs, In 1895 he was 
appointed to the somite of the university 
of Toronto, and in 1000 was elected its 
chancellor, a position which lie held until 
his death. In 1004 the conservatives 
came into power in the province, after 
thirty-three years of opposition, and one 
of their first acts was to appoint a com¬ 
mission under Meredith’s chairmanship to 
look into the u[fairs of the provincial 
university (known ns the university of 
Toronto), which had long been hampered 
by undue political interference. The report 
of the commission, which was largely due 
to Meredith, took slmpe in the Act of 
1908, by which the university was placed 
under an independent board of governors, 
and given greatly increased financial sup¬ 
port. Since then its growth has been 
steady and rapid, and until his death 
Meredith was the power behind the scenes, 
and the adviser of the government in all 
matters relating to the university. 

Meredith was knighted in 1890. He 
was a man of line presence, great industry, 
and unblemished integrity, with ail extra¬ 
ordinary grasp both of the details and the 
principles of the huv in a great variety 
of subjects. In religion he was an Anglican, 
lie died in Montreal 21 August 1923, of a 
chill brought on by sea-bathing. 

Meredith married in 1802 Mary (died 
1930), daughter of Marcus Holmes, of 
London, Ontario. His only son died on 
active service during the European War; 
three daughters survived him. He be¬ 
longed to a very able family: iiis brother, 
Sir Vincent Meredith, first baronet (1850- 
1929), became president of the Bank of 
Montreal, and another brother, Richard 
Martin (horn 1847), was also chief justice 
of the common pleas and president of the 
high court division of the Supreme Court 
of Ontario. 

[II. J. Morgan, Canadian Men and Women 
of (he Time (editions of 1893 and 1912); W. S, 
Will In ee, Dictionary of Canadian Biographic 
1920; Toronto Unity Globe and Daily Muil and 
Empire, 22 August i02 3 ; private in forma lion.] 
W, L. Gjiant. 

MERRIMAN, JOHN XAVIER (1841- 
1020 ), South African statesman, the eldest 
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son of Nathaniel James Mcvriman [q.v.], Meantime a constitutional issue of more 
vicar of Street, Somerset, and Inter bishop immediate imporLance arose. The Kaffir 
of Gvnlmmstown, by his wile, J ulia Potter, War of 1877-1878 had broken out, and to 
was born at Street 15 March 1841. His Merriman the cabinet deputed the duties 
parents removed in 1848 to South Africa, of a secretary for war. The governor of the 
where Merriman received his early educa- Cape, Sir Bar Lie Frere [q.v.], demanded 
tion at the diocesan school at Rondeboseh. that the colonial levies should be placed 
Later he was sent to Iladiey College, whore under the British officer commanding at 
lie rowed in the race of 1858 against Eton, the Cape, and expressed doubts whether 
and gained a proficiency in the classics the commissioner of public works could 
which lie retained to the end of liis life, legally exercise powers, which normally 
After a year or two spent in a London belonged to the colonial secretary. Moltcno 
business house, Merriman returned to and Merriman put forward a view of 
the Cape in 1881, became qualified, and ministerial responsibility in advance of 
practised as a land surveyor. In 18(h) he the time, and the cabinet was summarily 
was elected to the Cape house of assembly dismissed. When parliament met, Mem- 
as member for Aliwal North, and lie soon man moved a vote of censure on the new 
distinguished himself as a leading oppo- ministry for accepting olfice. 
nentof responsible government, for which Merriman now began a long association 
he thought the country was not yet ripe, with Jacobus Wilhelmus Sauer which 
After the Cape had obtained self-govcrn- lasted until the death of the latter in 1018. 
meat in 1872, however, Merriman became Together they served in the ministries of 
its staunchest upholder, and wns soon to (Sir) C. T. Scanlon (1881-1884), Cecil 
show his dislike for imperial interference Rhodes (1800-181)3), W, P. Schreiner 
in any form. In 1871 lie became a diamond (1808-1000), and in Mcminan's own 
dealer in Kimberley as the representative ministry (1008-1010). Merri man’s interest 
of a Cape Town syndicate, aiul at the in the relations between the Cape Colony 
diamond fields he met, and soon became and her neighbours began during the 
on the closest terms of friendship with, Scanlon ministry, in which he was again 
Cecil Rhodes. During the years 1874 to commissioner of public works. Unlike 
1875 he carried on business as a wine Rhodes, who believed that in the posses- 
merchant in Cape Town, mid also was the sion of the hinterland lay the key to 
first to experiment in the canning of the hegemony in South Africa, Merriman was 
Cape lobster or crayfish. anxious to see the ports in British hands. 

Merriman gave up this occupation in His was the chief influence behind Scanlcn 
1875 when (Sir) John C. Moltcno [q.v.], in urging Lord Derby to proclaim q 
w r ho had formed the first Cape ministry in protectorate over South-West Africa in 
1872, invited him to join his cabinet as 1883-1884, and, in the Rhodes ministry, 
commissioner of Crown lands and public he made tentative efforts to secure the 
works. From the outset Merriman became sale or lease of the Portuguese possessions 
Molteno’s chief lieutenant in opposition to south of Sofnla, but especially of Delagoa 
the scheme of confederation for South Bay, In 1890 Merriman took the trea- 
Africa proposed by the British colonial surev’s portfolio, which he retained in each 
secretary, the fourth Earl of Carnarvon subsequent term of office. Always finding 
[q.v.]. His lively and mordant pen was a deficit and the stocks depressed, he was 
useful in framing the cabinet’s replies to always successful in leaving the finances 
the Colonial Office; in fact, he got into in order and the Cape’s credit high, 
trouble for a speech at Uitcnhago in which Out of office, Merritnan was back in 
lie described the activities of J. A. Fronde Kimberley in 1885, first straightening the 
[q.v.] in Cape Colony and the Orange a Hairs of the Alining Board for the banks, 
Free State in 1875 as an ‘agitation by an and then attempting the amalgamation of 
imperial agent which was very embarrass- the mines on behalf of French interests, 
ing to the government*. At this time a On the opening of the Transvaal gold- 
correspondence wns begun with Guhhv'in fields lie engaged in mining. In 1892 he 
Smith [q.v.] at Toronto on the working of bought the w r iue and fruit farm ‘Sehoon- 
the Canadian constitution, a cur res pun- ge/icht’ at Stellenbosch, becoming a 
dcncc which went far to convince Morri- pioneer in the export of fresh deciduous 
man of the superiority of the unitary fruit. Sympathising with the UiBanders 
principle which he was to advocate so on the Ruud in their grievances, Merriman 
strongly at the National Union Convention strongly disapproved of their methods, 
over thirty years later. lie drafted the report of the Cape select 
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committee which inquired into the Jame¬ 
son Raid in XHilO, and moved the address 
calling For the revocation of the charter 
of the British South Africa Company, 
lie used all his in 11 nonce with President 
Stcyn, of the Orange Free State, and other 
leaders in the northern republics to avert 
the Boot War. He dillcrcd with the 
premier, W. P. Schreiner [q.v.j, over the 
treatment of the Cape rebels, desiring a 
complete amnesty after the Canadian 
precedent. This caused a split in the 
cabinet and led to its resignation in 1000. 

In 1001 Merriman and Sailer went on 
ft fruitless mission to try to persuade the 
English government and people to grant 
the Boer republics autonomy under their 
own flags coupled with a scheme of general 
confederation for South Africa. In 1904 
Merriman was defeated at Wodchousc 
through the disfranchisement of many of 
his supporters, and was out of parliament 
for a few weeks—the only break in a 
parliamentary career extending over lifty- 
iive years. He was returned for Victoria 
West at a by-election, When the new 
colonies gained responsible governments, 
lie entered on a correspondence (1007- 
100ft) with president Stcyn and General 
Smuts in anticipation of the union which 
tlic Boers were ready to welcome as soon 
as there were similar governments in the 
Cape Colony, Transvaal, and Orange River 
Colony. 

In February 1908 Merriman succeeded 
(Sir) b. S, Jameson as prime minister, and 
immediately set about the twofold task of 
hastening forward union and extricating 
the finances of Cape Colony from the chaos 
into which they had fallen since the Boer 
War. In May the Customs Conference at 
Pretoria appointed him convener of the 
National Convention which was to meet 
in Durban. As leader of the Cape delega¬ 
tion, Merriman played a notable part in 
the discussions which led to union. He 
moved the resolution which adopted the 
unitar}' principle as against the federal, 
and sacrificed much for the sake of safe¬ 
guarding the Cape native franchise* He 
formed one of the delegation which took 
the Union Bill to England in 1900. Passed 
over when the first Union prime minister 
was chosen, Merriman refused General 
Botha’s invitation to join his cabinet, 
preferring to remain a candid friend of 
the administration. On the secession of 
General Hertzog and the formation of the 
nationalist party, Merriman gave fuller 
support to the administration, and during 
the European War assisted Generals Botha 


and Smuts with ndvice and all the elo¬ 
quence at Ins command. He died at 
Schoongczicht 2 August 192(5, his last 
years being clouded by a stroke which had 
seized him on the deuth of his wife in 
September 192 a. 

Merriman wa s responsible £ot the Cape 
Irrigation (1877) and Banking (1891) laws; 
but his chief political service to South 
Africa was the promotion of a high stand¬ 
ard of financial and public rectitude, lie 
also took a lending part in the cultural 
development of South Africa. During his 
first period of oilice he had moved for n 
select committee to investigate the Cape 
archives, and as prime minister he ap¬ 
pointed an archives commission; subse¬ 
quently he himself accepted membership 
of a commission appointed by the Union 
government. lie was one of the chief 
movers in the foundation of the South 
African Philosophical Society and was co- 
founder and first president of the Van 
lliebccck Society for the publication of 
South African historical documents. 

Merriman married in 1874 Agnes, 
daughter of Joseph Vinteent, a member 
of the Cape legislative council. There were 
no children of the marriage. 

[Merriman MSS. in the South African Lib¬ 
rary, Cape Town ; Sir Perceval Laurence, Life 
of John Xavier j YJerriwan, 10110; E. A. Walker, 
Lord Dc Villient and } t i$ Times, 1025, and A 
History of South, Africa t 1028; personal know* 
ledge.] A. C. G. Lloyd. 

MERRY DEL VAL, RAFAEL (1806- 
1980), cardinal, was born in London 10 
October 1805, the second of the lour sons 
oC Don Rafael Merry del Vul, then secre¬ 
tary of the Spanish legation in London, 
afterwards Spanish ambassador in Vienna 
and to the Holy See, by his wife, Sofia 
Joseflna, daughter of Pedro Joso dc 
Zulucta, second Count de Torre Diaz. 
Their eldest son, Alfonso, was Spanish am¬ 
bassador in London 1913-1901. Merry del 
Val belonged on his father’s side to a 
family of Irish origin which had emigrated 
to Spain and become completely Spanish. 
His maternal grandmother was Scottish. 
He was educated at Bnyliss House, near 
Slough (1874-1870), and at the Jesuit 
colleges in Namur and Brussels (1870- 
1883), but the strong English inMucncc on 
his early development was shown by the 
choice of Ushaw College, Durham, lor his 
first priestly studies (1883-1885). Thence 
he passed to the Roman Pontificia Aecndc- 
inia dei Nobili Ecclesiastici (1885-1891), 
and attended classes at the Gregorian 
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University. He was ordained priest, of 
the diocese of Westminster, in December 
1888 and graduated doctor of theology in 
1890. 

Merry del Val’s desire lind been to be- 
come a simple priest, if not a religious, in 
England, but from his first arrival in Home 
he was singled out for the papal service by 
Leo XIIIi who insisted on his immediate 
transference from the Scots College, for 
which he had been entered, to the Aceu- 
demia. Even before ordination he was 
sent on complimentary missions, in 1887 
to London for Queen Victoria’s jubilee, 
and in 1888 to Berlin; liis studies com¬ 
pleted, lie was in December 1891 moved to 
the Vatican as cwncricre segreto parted* 
pantc. In 1896 he was appointed secretary 
to the historic papal commission of in¬ 
quiry on Anglican orders, and in 1807 lie 
was sent to Canada, as apostolic delegate, 
to report on the controversy which had 
arisen over the Catholic schools. On his 
report the Holy Sec accepted concessions 
which previously had not satisfied Catho¬ 
lics. In 1898 he became president of the 
Accademia, and in 1000 was consecrated 
titular archbishop of Nicea. 

During the last illness of Leo XIII in 
1008 the secretary of the College of 
Cardinals died suddenly; Merry del Val 
succeeded him. His conduct of the con¬ 
clave and of the interregnum in the secre¬ 
tariate of state brought him into contact 
with the new pope, Pius X, who retained 
him, most exceptionally, as secretary of 
state. In November 1908, when he was 
just thirty-eight, he was created cardinal 
priest with the titular church of Santa 
Prassede. The critical questions of this 
pontificate (1908-1914) were political anti- 
clericalism and modernism. Anti-clerical¬ 
ism came to a head in France with the 
unilateral renunciation of the concordat 
and the Loi dc Separation (1905). Accep¬ 
tance of the Associations Gullucltes would 
have destroyed the hierarchical constitu¬ 
tion of the Church. Similarly, failure to 
condemn modernism (1907) would have 
been an abandonment by Rome of her 
secular tradition. To both questions the 
papal answer was an utterly uncompromis¬ 
ing assertion of principle. It was the right 
answer, as is now admitted, but at the 
time it was much criticised, and the 
secretary of state was held responsible. 
This was to misunderstand both his per¬ 
sonal and his official relation to the pope; 
but doubtless he was at one with Pius X 
in recognizing the sharpness of the issues 
and the necessity for heroic measures. 
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The integral Catholicism for which chiefly 
he had been chosen left him no alternative. 

In January 1914 Merry del VilI was 
appointed archpriest of St. Peter’s, but on 
Pius X’s death in August of that year he 
ceased, ns a matter of course, to be 
secretary of state. From October 1914 
until his own sudden death at Rome 26 
February 1930 he was, under Benedict XV 
and Pius XI, secretary of the Holy Office. 
Charged with the discipline of the whole 
Church, us an exceptionally experienced 
and senior, though in years comparatively 
young, member of the principal Congrega¬ 
tions, he exercised great, if unobtrusive, 
influence. But although he was freely 
spoken of as a possible successor of Bene¬ 
dict XV, his election was never probable, 
Ilis conduct of the ceremonies at St. 
Peter’s was deeply impressive. 

This career thwarted Merry del Val’s 
constant pastoral aspirations. Yet by 
lifelong direction he developed into an 
important institution a boys’ and men’s 
club which he had, as a young priest, 
founded in a poor district of Rome, the 
Association of the Sacred Heart in Trastc- 
vere. His charity to the poor was bound¬ 
less. The confessional, the sermons, and 
retreats of his earlier years lmd to he 
abandoned, but all his life he pursued an 
active apostolate by personal intercourse 
and correspondence. His knowledge of 
England remained intimate, and his special 
affection for English people never waned. 
He was the author of a small controversial 
book, The Truth of Papal Claims (1902), 
and composed the popular prayer for the 
conversion of England. On his tomb in 
the crypt of St. Peter’s are inscribed, by 
iiis desire, the iitting words: Da mihi 
an Linns. Caetera tolle. 

There arc portraits of Merry del Val by 
B. Gcorgicv in the Treasury of St. Peter’s 
and by F. D’ Ignazio in the Holy Office. 

[L\ Cenci, 11 Cardinal* Uaffaele Merry del 
Val, Rome, 1988 ; F, A. Forbes, llafael. Cardi¬ 
nal Merry del Val , 1032; persona] knowledge.] 
F. Dn Zulu eta. 

MERSEY, first Viscount (1840-1020), 
judge. [Sec Bioiiam, John Ciiarlks.] 

METCALFE, Sih CHARLES HER¬ 
BERT TIIEOPIIILUS, sixth baronet 
(1858-1928), civil engineer, bom at Simla 
8 September 1858, was the only child of 
Sir Thcophihis John Metcalfe, fifth baronet 
[q.v.], and great-nephew of Charles Theo- 
philus Metcalfe, Baron Metcalfe [q.v.]. 
I-Iis mother, Charlotte (died 20 September 
7 pp 
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1853), daughter of Lieutenant-General Sir Metcalfe and the firm of Sir Douglas Fox 
John Low [q.v.], was his lather’s first wife, and Partners acted jointly as consulting 
His great-grandfather. Sir Thomas Thco- engineers for the various lines constituting 
philus Metcalfe, a director of the East the Rhodesia railway system, which 
India Company, was created a baronet links up northwards with the Belgian 
in 1802. In 1867 Charles Metcalfe was Congo railways, and southwards with the 
sent to Harrow, where he was in Mr. Bull’s railways of the Union of South Africa, 
house, and lie matriculated from Uni- providing through communication with 
versity College, Oxford, in 1874. He Cape Town, and forming the centre of a 
obtained a third eluss in classical modem- trans-continental connexion joining east 
tions in 1870 and a second class in law to west. The system was inaugurated on 
and history in 1877, graduating 13.A. and 24 May 1803 with the registration of the 
M.A. in 1881. lie played in the university Bechuaualnnd Railway Company, the 
rugby football team in 1875 and ran for name being changed to Rhodesia Railways 
Oxford in the quarter-mile in 1870 and on 1 June 1891). The line was begun at 
1877. He succeeded to the baronetcy on Vrybcrg in May 1893, reached Marking 
his father's death in 1883, in October 1894, and Buluwayo in October 

Metcalfe served his articles to the 1897. It was intended at that time to 
engineering firm of Fox aiul Sons [see carry the railway via Gwelo to the so nth - 
Fox, Sir Charles, and Fox Sir Francis] ern end of Lake Tanganyika. Work on the 
from 1878 to 1881, and was then engaged section from Buluwayo to Gwclo was 
as their assistant engineer in the construe- begun in June 1Q90, but suspended on the 
tion of the Southern Railway of Ireland outbreak of the Boer War in October. A 
and on the West Lancashire Railway. In more detailed survey and the discovery of 
1882 and 1883 he was resident engineer on coal at YVankle led Metcalfe to recommend 
the Southport and Cheshire Lines Railway that, for commercial reasons, the main 
and for the reclamation of the Hcskcth line should be diverted westward to the 
Marsh, and in 1884 on the Liverpool, Victoria Falls. The Falls were reached in 
Southport, and Preston Junction Railway. April 1904. The Zambesi was crossed 
In 188G he and (Sir) Douglas Fox, second below the falls by the Victoria Falls 
son of Sir Charles Fox, were jointly ap- bridge and in January 1900 the line was 
pointed consulting engineers for the Liver- opened to the copper mines of Broken 
pool and St. Helens urnl South Lancashire Hill. Thence it was carried to the frontier 
Railway. of the Belgian Congo by the Rhodesia- 

Metcalfe’s most important work was Katanga Junction Railway, completed in 
accomplished in South Africa. From 1909,l)ut this section was purchased in 1928 
1882 to 1914 he lived there more and move by the Rhodesia and flt&shoim Railway 
continuously, personally locating pro- Company. The eastern branch line was com- 
jeeted railway lines, and taking charge of pletcd from Salisbury to Umtnli, on the 
their construction. Much of the work was Portuguese frontier, in May 1899 and from 
done on foot, sometimes from necessity, Buluwayo to Salisbury in October 1902. 
sometimes from choice. He and Douglas Metcalfe and Sir Douglas Fox’s firm 
Fox were engineers for the continuation also acted ns consulting engineers for the 
of the Cape Town Railway through Beclui- Bcnguchi Railway through Portuguese 
analnnd from Kimberley to Vryberg, and West Africa, a development which was due 
Metcalfe was in charge of the survey from to the enterprise of Rhodes’s friend, (Sir) 
1888 to 1801, This work brought him into Robert Williams. The company was con- 
touch with Cecil Rhodes [q.v.], with whom stituted in Lisbon on 28 May 1903 under 
he had been friendly at Oxford. He nc- a concession granted by the Portuguese 
compnnicd Rhodes on the campaign government in November 1902. The mil- 
against the Matabcle in 1896, and re- way was begun from Lobito Bay in 1903 
mained closely associated with him until aiul was completed to the Congo frontier 
Rhodes’s death in 1902. Metcalfe was one on 28 August 1928. This line is important 
of the two or three friends who were not only because it is a western outlet for 
present at Rhodes’s funeral in the Mntop- Northern Rhodesia and for the Katanga 
pos. It was Metcalfe’s railway work which copper fields, but also because it is de¬ 
convolved into reality Rhodes’s dreams signed to be a section of a trans-continental 
of northward expansion in Africa; for in system of which the Rhodesian railways 
laying out his routes Metcalfe had in mind will form the centre, Lobito Bay and 
not only physical facilities but also the Walvis Bay the western, and Beira and 
economic development of the country. Dar-es-Saluam the eastern ports. 
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Metcalfe was also very largely concerned Methuen in 1899. He was educated at 
in establishing communication by rail Berkhamsted School and at Wadham 
between British Nyasaland and the port College, Oxford, where lie took his B.A, 
of Beira in Portuguese East Africa. He degree in 1878 and proceeded M.A. in 
was joint consulting engineer for the con- 1881. While at Oxford he wrote a book 
struct ion of the Shire Highlands Railway, about the University, entitled Oxford Life , 
from Blantyre to Port Herald, which was which was not very favourably received by 
registered on 25 April 1805, begun in 1904, the authorities. On leaving Oxford he 
completed in 1008, and incorporated, acted for a while as tutor in a coaching 
together with the Central Africa Railway establish ment, and in 1880 opened a private 
from Port Herald to Chindio on the school of his own at Milford, Surrey. In 
Zambesi, in the Nyasaland Railways Com- 1884 he married Emily Caroline, daughter 
pany in 1931; and for the survey of the of Edwin Bedford, solicitor, of Ladbroke 
Trans-Zambesia Railway from Beira to Terrace, London. They had no children. 
Muracca on the Zambesi* which was not During his period as a schoolmaster he 
completed until 1922, eight years after wrote a number of text-books of elemcn- 
Mctcalfe had left Africa. Since the com- tary Latin, Greek, and French, of which 
pletion, early in 1935, of the Zambesi some twenty are still in print. It was 
bridge on the Lower Zambesi, through primarily with the idea that he might 
railway communication has been cstab- handle these little books more profitably 
lished between Blantyre and Beira. himself that, in June 1889, under the 

Metcalfe was elected an associate of the style Methuen & Co., he opened a small 
Institution of Civil Engineers in 1885, and publishing office in Bury Street, London, 
f\ member in 1897, and served on the with a manager in charge. From the 
council from 1004 to 1006. He was a beginning educational works w r cre an 
director of the Victoria Falls Power Com- important part of his production, but the 
pany (which in 1909 became the Victoria business of the firm was gradually ex- 
Falls and Transvaal Company) from its tended to every department of letters, 
registration on 17 October 1900. After The first important success of the linn 
retiring from Africa in 1914 he took up of Methuen was the publication in 1892 of 
his residence at Winkworth Hill, Has- Rudyard Kipling’s Barrack-Room Mallads. 
combe, near Godaiming, Surrey, where In 1895 Stedman gave lip his school and 
he cultivated his hobby of gardening and j concentrated on publishing. Kipling’s 
successfully experimented in colour photo- poetry continued to be published by him, 
grapliy. In 1919 he visited Palestine in and the popularity of the novels of Marie 
order to report to the Zionist organization Corelli most of which bore the 

on the future development of the country. Methuen imprint, was another source of 
He died, unmarried, at Winkworth Hill profit. Others of the firm’s successful 
20 December 1928, and was buried at authors were F. W. Bain, Hilaire Belloc, 
Busbridge, Godalming. He was a bon- ‘George Birmingham’, A. G. Bradley, 
vivant, loved good company, and shone J. B. Bury (witli liis edition of Gibbon), 
in it. Yet most of his life was arduous and G. K. Chesterton, A. Glutton Brock, 
solitary. In an emergency he was cool and Joseph Conrad, Kenneth Graliame, 
resourceful. He was succeeded as seventh A. P. Herbert, ‘Anthony Hope 1 , Edward 
baronet by his cousin, Thcophilus John Hutton, W. W. Jacobs, E. V. Knox, 
Massie Metcalfe (born 1866). Sir E. Ray Lankcster, Sir Oliver Lodge, 

[The Times, 1 January 1029; Proceedings E. V. Lucas (with his edition of Charles 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 1920, Lamb and miscellaneous works), Robert 
vol. ccxxviii, 852; Union Castle Company’s Lynd, Maurice Maeterlinck, Sir John 
South and East Africa Year Boole and Guide*] Marriott, John Masefield, A. A. Milne, 
E. I. Cauiaxe. sir Charles Oman, Sir Gilbert Parker, 
Sir Flinders Petrie, R. L. Stevenson, 

METHUEN,StiiALGERNONMETIIU- and Oscar Wilde. The firm also issued a 
EN MARSHALL, baronet (1856-1924), History of England in seven volumes 
publisher, was born at 171 Union Street, (1904-1913) by leading historians, which 
Southwark, 23 February 1856, the third met with marked success. Methuen’s 
son of John Buck Stedman, F.R.C.S., range was catholic, but if he may be said 
of Godalming, at onetime mayor of that to have had one special leaning it was 
town, by liis wife, Jane Elizabeth, daughter towards topography. He was particular 
of Richard Marshall, of King’s Lynn. He that every book and every edition issued 
changed his surname from Stedman to by liis firm should bear the year of 
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publication. The oflicc of the linn was 
moved to Essex Street, Strand, in 181)5, 
mid the business was turned into a limited 
liability company in 1910. 

In polities, of which he was a constant 
observer , Methuen was at one time a tariff 
reformer and follower of Joseph Chamber- 
lain; he changed his mind, however, and 
in 1005 wrote, under the title England's 
liuin , a pamphlet in fuvoiir of free trade. 
In 1910 he contested the Guildford division 
of Surrey as a liberal, but was unsuccessful. 
Two other political works from his pen 
were, in 1001, a pamphlet on the Boer 
War, called Peace or War in South Africa, 
afterwards expanded into The Tragedy of 
South Af rica (1905), and in 1011 , A Simple 
Plan for a JSIew House of Lords. In 1921 
he compiled An Anthology of English Verse , 
following it in 1022 with a sequel, Shake¬ 
speare to Hardy, both of which met with 
a warm welcome. His only other non¬ 
political work was a little book on rock 
plants, entitled An Alpine A.13.C . (1922), 
gardening being the constant delight of 
his spare hours. He was created a baronet , 
in 1916. He died 20 September 1024 at 
HnsLcmerc, where he was buried. 

I 11 business Methuen was vigilant, 
imaginative, and constructive, concealing 
under a diflident and even detached 
manner great shrewdness. In private life 
he was urbane and philanthropic, much 
concerned in schemes for social welfare. 
By his will he left large sums to Berk- 
liamstcd School and toWadham College. 

[Sir Algernon Methuen, Baronet: a Memoir , 
privately issued in 1025 ; private inform a lion.] 

E. V. Lucas, 

MEUX (formerly LAMBTON), Sir 
I 1EDWORTH {1856-1920), admiral of the 
fleet, was born in London 5 July 1856, the 
third son of George Frederick D’Arcy 
Lamb ton, second Earl of Durham, by his 
wife, Lady Beatrix Frances, second 
daughter of James Hamilton, first Duke 
of Abcrcorn [q.v.]. He was educated at 
Cheam School and entered the Britannia 
as a naval cadet in 1870. He went to sea 
in December 1871 in the Emltjmion, 
frigate, of the Channel squadron, being 
transferred to the flagship A gin courts u ruler 
Sir Beauchamp Seymour, in August 1871. 
At the beginning of 1875 he went to the 
Undaunted , flagship, in the East Indies 
until his promotion to sub-lieutenant at 
the end of that year. From the end of 
1876 to March 1879 he served in the 
Alexandra, flagship, in the Mediterranean 
under Sir Geoffrey Hornby. He was 
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promoted lieutenant in February I 879 
nnd in 1880 returned to the Alexandra as 
flag-lieutenant to his old chief, Sir Beau¬ 
champ Seymour, under whom he was 
present at the bombardment of Alex¬ 
andria (11 July 1882) mtd took pact in tfo 
ensuing operations on the coast of Egypt, 
Admiral Seymour (created Lord Alccstcr 
for his services), on leaving his command to 
join the board of Admiralty in March 1883, 
secured a ‘haul-down’ promotion for his 
Jlag-llcutenant. On returning home, Com¬ 
mander Lambton went to Dublin as aide- 
de-camp to the lord-lie uteri ant, the fifth 
Earl Spencer. In July 1886 he returned 
to the Mediterranean in command of the 
Dolphin, sloop; and in February 1888 he 
was appointed to the command of the 
royal yacht Osborne , a post which he held 
until his promotion to captain in 1889. 
From 1800 to 1802 he was flag-captain 
to (Sir) Charles Ilotham in the War spite 
on the Pacific station. 

In July 1894 Earl Spencer, then first 
lord of the Admiralty, appointed Lambton 
his navnl private secretary , and Lambton 
retained the post under Spencer’s succes¬ 
sor, Viscount Goschcn, until 1897. In this 
important ollice both ministers placed the 
greatest reliance on his independent and 
fearless judgement on the claims of senior 
officers for appointments; indeed, on more 
than one occasion Lambton advised his 
chief to make high appointments to which 
the sea lords objected, but which in the 
event were fully justified. He failed, how¬ 
ever, to make himself popular with the 
olhcers with whom he lmd to deal through 
the lack of consideration which he showed 
them, although he was far junior to most 
of them in rank and to all of them in age. 

I 11 1897 Lambton went to the China 
station in command of the cruiser Power- 
fttl, and on his voyage home in her in 
October 1899 he was sent to Durban, at n 
critical moment in the early stages of the 
South African War. On his way thither he 
called at Mauritius, nnd on his own initia¬ 
tive embarked the 2 nd battalion of the 
South Yorkshire Regiment. Sir George 
Stuart White [q.v.], in command of the 
defence of Ladysmith, lntd been sending 
urgent messages for the supply of more 
powerful guns. Captain (Sir) Percy Scott 
[q.v.] in the cruiser Terrible , which had 
arrived at the Cape on its way to replace 
the Powerful on the China station, devised 
gun-carriages for 12 -poundcr and 4*7 
naval guns, and with these powerful rein¬ 
forcements Lambton landed with a naval 
brigade and arrived at Ladysmith on 80 
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October just in time. The naval guns kept in-chief at Portsmouth, an office which he 
down the Boer artillery throughout the retained until February 1010, having been 
subsequent siege; and Lamb ton was, in selected for the rank of admiral of the 
Sir George White's words, ‘the life of the fleet in March 1015. 
garrison’ until its ultimate relief (28 On the outbreak of the European War, 
February)- Lamb ton was awarded a C.B. Meux’s principal duty was to secure the 
for his services, and on the arrival of the safe passage of the transports conveyin'* 
Powerful in England, was welcomed with the British Expeditionary Force to France! 
great popular enthusiasm. At the end of and to guard the army’s main line of 
that year he was persuaded by Lord communication from Southampton to 
Rosebery and by his brother, Lord Dur- Havre. This anxious wotIc was carried 
ham, to stand at the general election, in the out with complete success; moreover, 
liberal interest j for Newcastle-upon-Tyne; on his own initiative) Meux organized a 
but he was unsuccessful. In April 1901 life-saving patrol service composed of 
he was appointed to the command of the yachts and other small craft, sailing under 
royal yacht Victoria and Albert, m j cl three the blue ensign with a red ctoss at the 
months later lie was made commodore in main. On giving up his command he was 
charge of the king’s yachts; he retained persuaded to enter parliament, without 
this command until April 1903, having contest, as conservative member for 
been promoted to rear-admiral in October Portsmouth, in the vacancy caused by 
1902. From June 1003 he had a year’s Lord Charles Bercs ford’s elevation to the 
service afloat ns second in command to peerage. He was a popular figure in the 

Lord Charles Bcrcsford in the Channel House of Commons and several times in¬ 

flect, and from November 1004 to Dccem- tervened with vigorous speeches on naval 
her 1900 lie commanded the cruiser subjects ; but he was not really interested 
division of the Mediterranean fleet. In in parliamentary work, and retired at the 
January 1908 he was appointed vice- general election of 1918. 
admiral and commander-in-chief in China, Meux was now free to devote himself 

returning home in April] 910. to the turf, which since his boyhood had 

At this stage in Lambton’s career oc- been his greatest interest out side the navy, 
currcd a great change in his private affairs, He had started breeding blood st ock in 
A few days after hauling down Ins flag lie 1882, and had had some good liorsca 
married Mildred, third daughter of the trained by Tom Green at Stapleton Parle, 
first Baron Alington [q.v.] and widow of Pontefract. He won the Grand Military 
Viscount Chelsea (died 1008), second son gold cup with * Ruy Lopez * in 1895, and 
of the fifth Ead Cadogan [q.v.]. In the was elected to the Jockey Club in 1906. 
following December lie came into a large On inheriting Theobald’s Park, where 
fortune under the will of Valeric Susie, Lady Meux had a racing stable, he bred 
widow of Sir Henry Brent Meux, brewer, Ids own horses there, and with them won 
third baronet, of Theobald’s Park, Wal- the Hard wieke stakes at Ascot three times, 
tham Cross. During the South African the Manchester November Handicap (top 
War Lady Meux, on hearing of the landing weight), the Liverpool cup, the Chester 
of tlic naval guns for the defence of Lady- cup, and many other races. He was a very 
smith, had ordered six naval 12-poundcr shrewd judge of racing and breeding and 
guns, mounted on travelling carriages, to of all turf matters, and would have been 
be made at Elswick and sent out to the an even more successful owner had lie not 
commanderdn-chicf in South Africa, Lord been too fond of his horses to part with 
Roberts. They were known as the Elswick them. 

battery. On his return to England Inter Meux was a man of strong and inde¬ 
in that year, Lambton had called upon pendent character, though by no means 

Lady Meux, described the work of his guns a typical naval olliccr; in fact, the service 
at Ladysmith, and praised her patriotic was for him an interest rather than a 
action in sending similar guns to the front, profession, lie carried out his duties with 
Touched by this tribute, Lady Meux, after marked ability and won the confidence 
making many wills, decided to make not only of King Edward VII but of 
Lambton her heir on the sole condition all his associates in the service. He was 
that he changed his name to Meux. Tills created C.V.O. in 1901 and K.C.V.O, in 
he did by royal licence in September 1911. 1000. I-Ic was promoted K.C.B. in 1908 
He was promoted admiral in March 1011 and G.C.13. in 1913. He died 20 September 
and remained on lialf-pay until his ap- 1920 at Danebury, an estate which lie had 
pointment in July 1912 to be commander- bought near Stockfiriflge. Ilis will was 
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proved ub £010,405 gross, with net person- logical insight. She line! a particularly 
ally £7 34,20/5. He had no children, and he individual manner and mode of expression, 
left his forlune, subject to his widow’s Her verse is characterized by a tense fine- 
interest, to her grandson, Inn I-Icdworth drawn rhythm which varies according to 
Uihnrnir. the emotion of the poem. It is clear, con- 

Therc are portraits of Mcux, painted by cisc, and remarkably direct. Her pnssion- 
P. A. dc Laszlo and Ambrose McEvoy, in ate insistence on facing the truth ia 
the possession of his widow, who subse- particularly evident in Madeleine in 
quently married Lord Charles Montagu. Church; her uncanny power of arousing 
A cartoon of him by ‘.Spy’ appeared in in her readers the same emotion as had 
Vanity Fair 28 June 1900. inspired her own poem makes In Nunhead 

[OfllciuA records; private informal ion.] Cemetery almost too piercing; and Sea 
V. YV. Baddelev. Love is a notable example of lyrical con¬ 
densation. 

MEW, CHARLOTTE MARY (I860- [The Times, 20 March 1028; personal know- 
1928), poet, the eldest daughter of Freder- ledge.] A. Monro. 

ick Mew, an architect, by his wife, Anne, 

daughter of Henry Edward Kendall, an MEYER, FREDERICK BROTHER- 
architcct well known in the middle of the TON (1847-1020), Baptist divine, the only 
nineteenth century, was born in Doughty son of Frederick Meyer, merchant, of 
Street, London, 15 November 1869. She London, and great-grandson of John 
was educated privately, and later attended Sebastian Meyer, who migrated from 
lectures at University College, London, Worms to London early in the eighteenth 
She passed almost the whole of her life in century, was horn at Claphain 8 April 
Bloomsbury, and lived for over thirty 1847. His mother was Ann, (laughter of 
years at 0 Gordon Street, In 1923 she was Henry Sturt, of London. He was edu- 
uvrarded a civil list pension of £75. Shortly cated at Brighton College. Home influences 
afterwards her much loved sister and and associations with Baptist churches in 
companion, Anne Mew, was smitten with Bloomsbury and afterwards in New Park 
a mortal illness of which she died in 1927. Road, London, where he was baptized in 
From this blow Charlotte Mew was unable 1804, awakened in Meyer a desire to be- 
to rally, and she died by her own hand in come a minister. Before entering upon 
a nursing home in London 24 March 1928. special training he spent two years in an 
Early in her life Charlotte Mew showed ollicc in Billitcr Square. In 1800 he entered 
an unusual talent for writing verse and Regent’s Park (Baptist) College, and in 
prose, and from her twentieth to her 1809 graduated B.A. of London Univer- 
thirticth year she was a■regular contributor sity. In 1870 he became assistant to the 
to Temple Bar, She published one ex- Rev. Charles Mitchell Birrcll, of Liverpool, 
cellent story, ‘Passed’, in the Yellow Book, the father of Augustine Birrcll, and a man 
July 1804. Iler poems, stories, essays, and of considerable culture. In May 1872 he 
studies appeared in periodicals from time was called to the ministry of the Baptist 
to time, mainly in The Nation, The New chapel in YotU, where he came into contact 
Statesman, The Englishwoman, and The with the well-known American evangelist 
Chap-boolc. Her work was admired by Dwight Lyman Moody, whose influence 
her contemporaries, notably by Thomas proved deep and lasting. In 1874 Meyer 
Hardy, who greatly valued it and con- became pastor of Victoria Road Baptist 
sidcrcd her to be the best woman poet of church, Leicester, but ‘the amalgam of 
her day. Birrcll and Moody’ was unable to find 

Although Charlotte Mew continued to in its forms of service adequate scope for 
write throughout her life, only two small his powers, and he therefore resigned in 
books of her verse have been published— 1878. Melbourne Hall, Leicester, was then 
The Farmer's Bride (1915) and The, built for him ns the centre of the social 
Rambling Safior, which appeared post- and religious activities of a new pastorate, 
luiTnously in 1920. Her fastidious self- and it is still the home of a flourishing 
criticism prevented her even from pre- community. Meyer’s later London min- 
serving anything tlmt did not conform to istry was exercised in two churches— 
the standard which she had set for hcrscir. Regent’s Park chapel (1888-1892 and 
The appearance of her first book brought 1900-1015) and Christ Church, West- 
her immediate recognition. The title poem minster Bridge Road (1892-1907 and 
exhibits to the full her peculiar powers of 1915-1921). He remained ‘pastor emcr- 
condensation and her dramatic and psycho- itus’ of the latter until his death. In 
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ioil the McMaster University of Canada j 
conferred upon him the honorary degree 
Of D.D. 

For more than half a century Meyer 
carried on a unique ministry. His industry 
>vas extraordinary, and he served in many 
capacities with distinction. In 1904-1005 
and in 1920-1021 lie was president of the 
National Free Church Council; in 1906- 
.1907 president of the Baptist Union; he 
presided at the World’s Sunday School 
Convention held at Washington in 1908, 
and he served other movements with 
Similar energy and ability. He was a 
prolific writer of devotional and expository 
books, sermons, pamphlets, and articles. 
Some seventy volumes came from his pen, 
and of these several have been published 
in other languages. It has been esti¬ 
mated tlmt at the time of Meyer’s death 
5,000,000 copies of his books and tracts 
had been circulated. He travelled widely, 
visiting Germany, Canada, North and 
Central America, the Near and Far Fast, 
South Africa, and Australia, always with 
a religious purpose, lie took a large part 
in social and philanthropic work, and 
his outspoken protests against public 
evils occasionally exposed him to severe 
criticism. But he lived the gospel that he 
preached. Ilis deep sincerity, his emphasis 
upon the experience of the Holy Spirit, 
and his frank unveiling of his inner life 
in the effort to help others impressed his 
contemporaries, and made him widely 
respected outside nonconformist circles. 
In conferences such as those held at Kes¬ 
wick and at Northllckl, Massachusetts, he I 
was an evcr-welcome figure. He died 28 
March 1020 at Bournemouth. 

Meyer married in 1871 JuncElizn -Tones, 
of Birkenhead (died January 19*29), and 
had one daughter. 

[The Times, 30 March 1029; The Baptist 
Year Book , 1930; W. Y. Fuller Lon, F. B. 
Meyer , a Biography, 1029.] 

J. II. Rusmjurooue. 

MEYER, Sm WILLIAM STEVENSON 
(1860-1022), Indian civil servant, was 
born at Galatz, Moldavia, during a 
temporary visit of his parents, 13 Feb¬ 
ruary 1860. He was the elder sou of the 
Rev. Theodore Jonah Meyer, a minister 
of the Presbyterian Church of England, 
who was naturalized as a British subject 
in 1855, by his wife, Jane Ann, daughter 
of William Stevenson. He was educated 
at a mission school at Blackheath, at 
University College School, and at. Uni¬ 
versity College, London; and in the open 


competition for the Indian civil service 
held in 1870 lie obtained the third place. 
Two years later Meyer joined the service 
in Madras, His first post outside the 
Presidency, where his ability and industry 
lmd soon been marked, was that of deputy 
secretary, finance department, govern¬ 
ment of India (1898). Throughout his 
long connexion with that department, 
Meyer’s work was distinguished by great 
critical power, which sometimes offended 
through its mordancy, and by a compre¬ 
hensive grasp of detail which never ob¬ 
scured his perception of the broad features 
of a case. 

In 1002 Meyer succeeded Sir Herbert 
Rislcy ns Indian editor of the Imperial 
Gazetteer of India (third edition), a post 
which he Held till 1905. Although he was 
not an Oriental scholar, bis clear historical 
sense, based on wide study of ancient and 
modern history, enabled him to guide on 
right lines a number of contributors of 
unequal merit. After he had become 
financial secretary, government of India, 
in 1905, the controversy between Lord 
Curzon [q,v,] as viceroy and. Lord Kit¬ 
chener [q.v.'J as commander-in-chief led 
to the abolition of the post of military 
member of the viceroy’s council. Meyer 
was appointed in 1906 to the newly created 
post of secretary of military finance, which 
involved important and delicate duties as 
liaison ofiicer between the civil and mili- 
! tary departments. Here his knowledge of 
finance and powers of organization were 
especially useful during Lord Kitchener’s 
rearrangement of the army in India. He 
was subsequently (1007-1009) a member 
of a royal coni mission which inquired 
into the possibility of decentralizing con¬ 
trol in almost ail departments of the civil 
administration of India, and had im¬ 
portant results in freeing local bodies from 
official restraint. 

After serving (1912-1913) on n small 
committee, presided over by Fiekl- 
Marshal Lord Nicholson, winch inquired 
into military expenditure in India, Meyer 
succeeded Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson in 
1913 as finance member of the government 
of India, and lie Id that post throughout 
the European War, His administration of 
military finance was charged with parsi¬ 
mony leading to disaster, especially in the 
Iteport of the royal commission on the 
Mesopotamia Campaign (1917), which 
referred to ‘indications of reluctance on 
the part of the Indian government to 
recognize the indisputable fact, that war 
means extra expenditure’ (p. 106). But 
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the criticisms were largely unjust so far 
as Meyer was concerned, for in India real 
and final responsibility attaches to the 
viceroy and coinmandcr-in-chief whose 
policy binds the finance member. The 
Government of Irnlia Act (1858) had con¬ 
templated an army in India organized 
only for internal security and for frontier 
defence, and during fifty years successive 
secretaries of state had resisted expen¬ 
diture beyond what they considered 
sufficient for those purposes. In spite of 
restriction, expenditure lmd risen from 
10 million sterling at the time of the 
lloer Win* to nearly 20 million in 1918- 
1914, and was regularly challenged ns 
excessive by Indian politicians. The 
measures which Meyer took to reduce the 
dislocation caused by the War through 
fluctuating exchange, deficiency of cur¬ 
rency, loss of confidence, diminished 
trade, and increased expenditure were 
generally Approved. He changed the 
system of income tax by introducing a 
sliding scale instead of flat rates; and 
when the customs tariff had to be raised, 
lie framed it, in accordance with Indian 
desires, so ns to give some preference to 
Indian industries, especially cotton and 
iron. Ilis services as first president of the 
central recruiting board were also notable, 
and he enlarged the field of recruitment by 
changing it from a regimental to a civil 
agency. 

Towards Indian aspirations for a larger 
share in the control of their own affairs 
Meyer’s attitude was liberal and optimistic, 
though cautious, especially in the matter 
of finance. He is reported to have coined 
the term 6 dyarchy 5 in reference to the 
method of administration introduced by 
the Government of India Act (1010) in 
which a provincial government includes 
both members appointed by the crown and 
ministers chosen from elected members of 
the legislative council. 

Meyer, who retired from the Indian 
civil service in 1018, was appointed in 
October 1020 first high commissioner of 
India, to take over from the secretary of 
state functions of agency analogous to 
those performed by the high commis¬ 
sioners of the Dominions. His organisa¬ 
tion of this important and difficult ollicc 
was very successful. Mainly at his sugges¬ 
tion, the Indian government has declared 
an open market, without preference for 
British manufactures, for its requirements 
of material not available in India. 

Meyer now took some part in inter¬ 
national affairs. He represented the 


British and Indian governments at the 
International Opium Conference at The 
Hague (1911-1912), and he headed the 
Indian delegations at the first and second 
assemblies of the League of Nations (1920- 
1921). His financial experience prompted 
the decision that an external committee 
should control the estimates and accounts 
of the League, und his plea that India 
shouLd be represented on the governing 
body of the International Labour Organ- 
iz at ion was accepted later. He was also 
chairman of the finance sub-committee 
of Enrl Haig’s Ofliccrs’ Association and 
a member of the Imperial Shipping 
Committee. 

During the early years of his service 
Meyer was interested in the affairs of the 
Madras University, to which he left a 
legacy; and he translated and revised J. 
Chnilley’s L'Inde Britan nique as Adminis¬ 
trative Problems of British India (1910), 
His ready wit in private life made him 
an attractive companion to those who 
escaped his caustic judgements. In recog¬ 
nition of his public services he was made 
K.C.I.E. (1900), K.C.SJ. (1915), and 
G.C.I.E. (1018). I-Ie married in 1895 Mabel 
Henrietta (died 1914), daughter of Major 
William W. Jackson, Indian army. Their 
son and daughter predeceased him, the 
clcatlis of both being due to tragic acci¬ 
dents. His own dentil, which occurred in 
London 19 October 1922, was sudden. 
A crayon portrait by 4 Spy Junior* is at 
India House, the office of the high com¬ 
missioner for India, Aldwych, London. 

[The Times, 20 October 1022; India OJfict 
List, 1022; Mesopotamia Commission ltcporl, 
1017, Cel. 8010; private information; personal 
knowledge.] R. Burn. 

MEYNELL, ALICE CHRISTIANA 
GERTRUDE (1847-1922), poet, essayist 
and journalist, was bora at Barnes 22 
September 1847, the younger of the two 
daughters of Thomas James Thompson, 
by his wife, Christiana, daughter of 
Thomas Edward Weller. The elder 
daughter, Elizabeth, well known later as 
a painter of battle-scenes, married Lieuten¬ 
ant-General Sir William Francis Butler 
frpv.]. The Thompsons lived almost ns 
much in Italy and France ns in England. 
Mr. Thompson, a Cambridge man, a friend 
of Charles Dickens (by whom he was intro¬ 
duced to Christiana Weller), and a life¬ 
long dilettante, devoted himself to his 
daughters’ education, and Alice McynclL 
has recorded in a memorable essay and in 
a poem her indebtedness to his intellect 
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and character. Mrs. Thompson became a This volume was followed by Other Poe?ns 
Roman Catholic about 1870; her example (privately printed, 1896), Later Poems 
was followed by Alice about 1872, by (1902), A Pother of Women and other 
Elizabeth a year later, and by their father Poems (1917), and posthumously, Last 
shortly before his death in 1881. Thciv Poems (1023). It is likely that Alice Mcy- 
change of religion brought Alice into touch nell will rank among women poets with 
with the circle that included Aubrey de Emily Bronte, Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
Verc, who introduced her to Tennyson ing, and Christina Rossetti. There is a 
and encouraged her to publish; and her marked difference between her earlier and 
first volume of poems, Preludes, appeared later poems, and her public will often be 
in 1875, when she was twenty-eight. divided into admirers of one or the other. 

In 1877 Alice Thompson manied Wilfrid She herself depreciated her earlier work, 
Meynell, and became his helpmate in with its mournful sweetness. Her later verse 
journalism, the births of eight children is generally (as her prose always) packed 
between 1879 and 1801 still leaving her close with subtle and original thought, 
time for much writing. In 1880 the Further volumes of reprinted essays are 
Meynells took over a short-lived magazine, The Children (1807), The Spirit of Place 
The Pen , and here are to be found essays (1899), Ceres' Runaway (1909), Hearts of 
on Tennyson, Ruskin, Browning, Rossetti, Controversy (1917; essays on Tennyson, 
and Swinburne, which anticipate the con- Swinburne, Dickens, and the Brontes), and 
victions and style of Alice McynclFs later The Second Person Singular (1021). In 
writing. From 1881 to 1898 Wilfrid 1901-1902, during a visit to the United 
Meynell, with Ins wife’s help, edited The States, she lectured on Dickens, the 
Weekly Register. From 1883 to 1805 they Brontes, and scventcentb-ccntury poetry, 
edited Merry England t a monthly, and this, Of her volumes of prose only one or two 
too, is full of writing recognizable as Alice were written as books: the first wns John 
McynclFs even when unsigned or pseudo- Ruskin (1900), a discussion of his teach- 
nymous, including essays on Trollope, ings and contentions, considered book by 
Charles Rendc, George Eliot, the Carlyles, book. The other was Mavy t The Mother 
Coventry Patmore, and Aubrey dc Vcre. of Jesus (1912), essays on the Blessed 
(Another source for her unreprinted prose Virgin in theology, tradition, morality, 
is the Dublin Review from 1000 to 1922.) art, and poetry. Even these were com- 
She also contributed to the Scots Observer missioned by publishers, not spontanc- 
(after 1801 the National Observer) from ously undertaken by herself; which is no 
1880 to 1804. during the editorship of W.E. more than to say that her life was condi- 
Hcnley [q.v.], and her first volume of tioned by necessity: almost all her prose 
essays, The Rhythm of Life (1898), was , was journalism, but all her journalism was 
almost entirely reprinted from these two literature. 

periodicals. About 1892 she became Two enterprises, however, she must 
personally acquainted with Coventry Pat- have undertaken with all her heart: the 
more, whose genius she had long recog- first, an anthology from Patmore, The 
nized, and who now proclaimed her genius Poetry of Pathos and Delight (1895); the 
with equal ardour. In 1804 she undertook second, an anthology of English lyric 
to mite a weekly article in the Pall Mall poetry, The Flower of the Mind (1897), 
Gazelle, at first anonymously, and after- with notes which arc sometimes miniature 
wards under the initials 4 A. M.’ George essays. She also wrote prefaces to over a 
Meredith sought out the acquaintance of dozen volumes of selections from in- 
the writer of these articles, and her second dividual poets, and to one seventeenth- 
volume of essays, The Co lour of Life ( 189(1), century anthology (The Red Letter 
all, except one, reprinted from the Pall Library, 1002-1006). Her last work, 
Mall Gazette , was reviewed both by Pat- published posthumously, was The School 
more and Meredith. Their championship, of Poetry , an anthology for children, with 
aud Francis Thompson’s poems to her, delightful notes. All these bear witness to 
4 Lovc in Dian’s Lap’ {Poems, 1893), did her passion for poetry, and pre-eminently 
much to secure for her writing that prestige for the poetry of the seventeenth century, 
which its own depth and reticence might The rareness of Alice McynclFs prose 
have longer delayed. and later verse arose from her exact use 

In 1893 a collection of Alice McynclFs of words, and her subtle senses. Her eyes 
Poems was published at the same time as and ears were extraordinarily acute; her 
her first volume of essays. The former sense of justice insatiable—with some very 
comprised mostly the Preludes of 1875. human lapses. Her Christianity meant 
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not 4 the uneasy certainties of the bigot 1 
(her own plunsc), nor the certitude of the 
mystic; it meant firm but dillicult faith. 

‘Thou art the Way. 

I-Iadst Thou been nothing but the goal 

X cannot say 

If Thou hadst ever met my soul.’ 

(Later Poems , ‘I am the Way. 1 ) 
Religion, with whatever innocent allevi¬ 
ations of ‘the burthen of the mystery’, 
makes the thought of much of her poetry 
and provides the subjects of many of her 
essays. The alleviations being most real, 
she has appreciations, a delight, and a 
most unusual gaiety of spirit, And every 
one who knew her—the non-Christian 
Meredith no less than the Catholic Pat¬ 
more—testified to her evident sanctity. 

Alice Meyncll died in London 27 Nov¬ 
ember 1022. A water-colour sketch of her, 
made by Adrian Stokes in 1877, is in the 
possession of Mr. Wilfrid Meyncll. An 
etching of this made by Tristram Ellis bas 
been much reproduced. A nearly full-length 
pencil-drawing of her by John Sargent 
(1895) is in the National Portrait Gallery. 

[Viola Meyncll, Alice Meyncll, a Memoir , 
1020 ; Anne Kimbcll Tucll, Mrs. Meyncll and 
her Literary Generation, 1025 ; personal know¬ 
ledge ; private information.] F. Page, 

MTCHELL, Sir LEWIS LOYD (1842- 
1928), South African banker and politi¬ 
cian, was born at Plymouth 11 August 
1842, the second son of John Michcll, 
solicitor, of Ilfracombe, a member of an 
old Cornish family, by his wife, Mary 
Bryan. He was named after Lewis Loyd, 
the banker (father of Samuel Jones Loyd, 
first Baron Overstone, q.v,), through 
whose instrumentality he was sent to 
school at Christ’s Hospital, then situated 
in Newgate Street, London. In 1859 he 
entered Bolitho’s Bank at Penzance, and 
after four years’ training there was trans¬ 
ferred to the London and South African 
Bank. In 1804 he was sent to Port 
Elizabeth, Cape Colony, where lie was 
destined to remain for twenty-one years. 
About 1872 he left the London and South 
African Bank in order to become manager 
of the Standard Hank of South Africa at 
Port Elizabeth. His life at Port Elizabeth 
seems to have been peaceful enough, until 
the outbreak in 1880 of the first Boer War, 
at the conclusion of which, in 1881, lie 
met Presidents Kruger and Brand and 
secured the insertion in the convention 
then made with the British government 
of a clause safeguarding banking interests 
in the Transvaal. In 1885 lie was trans- 


Michel] 

ferred to Cape Town, which then became 
bis permanent head-quarters. 

About this time Michcll made the ac- 
qunintancc of Cecil Rhodes [q.v.], who 
was then engaged in trying to convince 
the British government of the necessity of 
preventing tlie Boer republics from oc¬ 
cupying Bcchiianaland Eind closing the 
trade route to the North. Michcll was 
deeply impressed with the views and 
character of 11 bodes. * I loved Rhodes’, he 
said, ‘as I have never loved any other 
man*; and Rhodes, on his side, had im¬ 
plicit faith in Miehell’s judgement. For 
ten years before Rhodes’s death in 1002 
Michcll held his general power of attorney 
and, during Rhodes’s frequent periods of 
absence from South Africa, acted for him 
in matters relating to the affairs of the 
British South Africa Company, In 1807 
Rhodes asked Michcll to become one of 
his executors, and obtained from him a 
promise that on his death he would Tetire 
from the Standard Bank and succeed him 
as chairman of De Beers Consolidated 
Mines, and become a director of the 
British South Africa Company. 

Meanwhile Michcll’s influence in the 
hanking world steadily increased. In 
1898 he attended a conference called to 
consider the adoption of a single coinage 
for South Africa. The conference broke 
down, as Dr. Loyds, who represented the 
Transvaal, insisted that the proposed 
coinage should bear tlie head of President 
Kruger. It was on tlie occasion of this 
conference that Kruger asked Michcll why 
he could not speak Dutch, an attack which 
Michcll countered by suggesting that, as 
the president had been born at Colcsberg, 
in British territory, he should be familiar 
with tlie English language. In recognition 
of liis services at this conference Michcll 
was presented by tlie Cape government 
with a silver salver, and in 1895 he be¬ 
came sole general manager in South Africa 
of the Standard Bank. 

Michell’s account, in his Life of Rhodes, 
of the events connected with the Jameson 
Raid (29 December 1895) shows that it 
wns not until Rhodes saw him shortly 
after the Raid that Rhodes explained how 
his policy of federation lmd been marred 
by ‘the precipitancy of the Raid, the 
unprepared ness of the Rand and the 
timidity of Mr. Ilofmeyr*. In Miehell’s 
view the Raid was not the cause of the 
War which broke out in 1899, but was 
1 a picturesque and irregular episode in the 
long duel between Republican aspirations 
and the settled convictions of those who 
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preferred British institutions’. The Raid, MILLIGAN, Sin WILLIAM (1804- 
he argued, retarded rather than accelerated 1029), laryngologist and otologist, was 
the final struggle, in that it tied for a while born at Aberdeen 24 August 1864, the 
the hands of the paramount power, son of the Very Rev, 'William Milligan 

Throughout the South African War, on [q.v.], professor of biblical criticism, 
behalf of the British War Oificc, Michell Aberdeen University, 1800-1803, by his 
directed the financing of the army’s re- wife, Annie Mary, daughter of David Mac- 
quircmcnts in South Africa, and at the beth Moir [q.v.], physician mul author, 
close of the War, after attending Rhodes’s lie was educated at Aberdeen University, 
funeral in the Matoppo Hills, near graduating M.B., C.M., in 1886 and M.D. 
Bulawayo, in March 1902, in fulfilment of with the highest honours in 1892. He was 
his promise, he retired from the Standard demonstrator of anatomy in the Aberdeen 
Bank, receiving a grant of £5,000 from a medical school, and subsequently served 
grateful board of directors, and was np- for a time ns house surgeon at the Northern 
pointed chairman of Dc Beers Consoli- Hospital, Liverpool. He then proceeded 
dated Mines and a director of the British to study oto-laryngology at Gottingen and 
South Africa Company. At this time Vienna, finally settling in Manchester, then 
(1902) Michell was knighted in recognition at the zenith of its prosperity, 
of his services as chairman of the Cape Milligan had the opportunity of intro- 
martial law board, which had been ap- during more scientific methods, especially 
pointed to consider the cases of British those of pathology, into a subject which 
subjects who had been guilty of treason- was then in the stage of primitive en¬ 
able practices during the War. piricism. He became aural surgeon to the 

Michell was now elected a member of the Manches ter Ear Hospital, nurist and 
Cape House of Assembly, and in 1003 laryngologist to the Royal Infirmary and 
became minister without portfolio in (Sir) Christie Hospital, Manchester, and lecturer 
Lcandcr Starr Jameson’s cabinet. Parlia- on diseases of the ear and throat to the 
mentary life, however, in no way appealed Victoria University. He was president of 
to him, and in 1905 he resigned his seat, the laryngological and otological sections 
and also the chairmanship of De Beers, of the Royal Society of Medicine (1911 
From this time his attention was chiefly and 1021). He possessed all the attributes 
concentrated on the business of the Rhodes of the successful surgeon—-impressive 
Trust and of the British South Africa personality, sound judgement born of 
Company, which entailed frequent visits ripe experience, and the power of putting 
to London and Rhodesia, although his his opinion into action with his hands. He 
interest in public affairs was by no means was eager in trying new methods, and was 
diminished. Together with Sir William a firm believer in the employment of 
Milton and Sir Charles Coghlan [q.v.| he radium. He delighted in a carpenter’s 
represented Rhodesia at the national shop, but cared little for sport. His 
convention (October ID 08-May 1909) interests were wide and were justified by 
which preceded the formation of the Union his ability. They extended from the 
of South Africa. In 1910 he published his Radium Institute at Manchester to a 
Life of Rhodes, with the object, as lie said, financial trust which he founded in Edin- 
of showing that Rhodes was a great burgh and of which he was chairman. A 
Englishman. lifelong liberal, he unsuccessfully con- 

At. this period MiehelPs health was giv- tested the West division of Salford in 1022. 
ing him cause for anxiety, and in 1917 he During the War Milligan was appointed 
resigned his position of Rhodes trustee, consulting surgeon for the throat and ear 
With advancing age his activities naturally in the North-Western area, serving with 
decreased, but he retained to the last his the rank of major in the Royal Army 
directorship of the British South Africa Medical Corps (Territorial Force), In 1914 
Company and his close connexion with all he was knighted for his work in the investi- 
Rbodesian affairs. He died at Cape Town gationof cancer, I-Iis publications include 
20 October 1928. A Practical Handbook of the Diseases of Ike 

Michell married in 1871 Maria Agnes, AT it (1911). lie married in 1890 Bertha 
daughter of Edward Plulpott, magistrate Warden, daughter of James Anderson, 
at 13 it cubage, and they had four sons and of Frognal Park, Hampstead, and Hilton 
three daughters. House, Aberdeenshire, and had one son 

[Sir Lewis Michell, Life of Cecil J. Rhodes, one daughter. He died of pneumonia 
2 vols., 1010; private information; personal in a nursing home in Manchester 19 
knowledge.] D. Ciiaplin. December 1029. 
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Milligan was a distinguished-looking 
man, well-built, with slightly aquiline 
features and fair hair. Well-dressed, with 
charming and dignified manners, he was 
ns successful in the financial world as in 
medicine: he left some £100,000 at his 
death. 

[Personal knowledge,] E, A. Plan ns. 

MILNEH, ALFRED, Viscount 
ItfihNim (1854-1025), statesman, was 
born at Giessen, IIcssc-Darmstadt, 28 
March 1854, the only son of Charles Milner, 
M.D., by his wife, Mary I erne, daughter 
of Major-General John Ready, successively 
governor of Prince Edward’s Island and 
of the Isle of Man, and widow of St. George 
Cromic. His father, coming of a Lanca¬ 
shire business family, was a man of 
brilliant parts—‘twice my brains’, Milner 
said of him—but with interests too varied 
to make him a success in his chosen 
profession. Ilis mother, nearly twenty 
years older than her second husband, was 
a woman of rare elevation of character, 
noted, too, for her frank and joyous laugh; 
she died when her son was only fifteen, 
yet old enough to remember her always 
as an inspiration for his own life. 

Milner’s firsL four years were spent with 
his parents in Germany; then, after eight 
years in Chelsea, where his father set up 
with moderate success os a doctor, he 
returned with his family to Germany and 
was sent to school for three years at the 
gymnasium of Tubingen. These three 
years at school fit Tubingen, of which 
Milner always spoke with appreciation, 
and the fact that his paternal grandmother, 
Sophie von Rnppard, was n German, gave 
a handle to his detractors in after-life for 
reproaching him with Vicing more German 
than English in his outlook. But, although 
he always had in him something of the 
German precision and logical consistency, 
in the main his education and outlook were 
thoroughly English. By his mother’s wish 
he was brought back to England after her 
death and put in special charge of her 
brother, Colonel Charles Ready; and at 
the early age of fifteen he was entered as 
a student at King’s College, London. 
There he did brilliantly, carrying off 
nearly every available prize in classics, 
history, and literature, as well as making 
his mark in the debating society: so great, 
indeed, was his reputation there that in 
1878, six years after lie had left, the pro¬ 
fessor of classics, J. B. Mayor, invited 
him to lake over some of his classes. But 


it was a hard and lonely life: his means 
were very slender, and, as his father lind 
gone bnek to live in Germany, he was 
boarded with a cousin, Mr. Malcolm. Yet 
there were compensations: he and his 
cousin’s daughter, Marianne, struck up a 
close friendship, never broken in after¬ 
life; and during the holidays he often 
went for long walking tours with his father. 
The most memorable of these was in 1870, 
during the Fran co-Prussian War, when 
they followed in the wake of the German 
army and actually saw something of the 
siege of Strasburg: the impression then 
made on young Milner by wlmt he saw of 
the military and political preparedness of 
the Germans, as contrasted with the 
chaotic state of the French, was lasting 
and greatly influenced his whole political 
outlook, 

Two years later (1872) Milner won the 
first scholarship at Balliol College, and for 
the next four years his nature could unfold 
itself in the genial atmosphere of Oxford; 
it may, in fact, be said that during thesft 
pregnant four years he formed or develop¬ 
ed the principles on which his whole future 
life was to be based. The Oxford to which 
he came, as he himself once said, was 
marked by *a very striking change in the 
social and political philosophy of the place, 
a change which has since reproduced itself 
on tiie larger stage of the world’. The 
rector of Lincoln College, Mnrk Pnttison, 
it is true, still represented among the 
dons tire cynicism of an older generation, 
with its uses, perhaps, as a corrective of 
youth’s exuberant enthusiasm; but at 
Balliol there were R. L. Ncttleship, ‘so 
great in his humility and humble in his 
greatness’, as has been well said of him, 
T. II. Green, afterwards Whyte’s professor 
of moral philosophy, Francis de Pain- 
vacini, Milner’s special tutor, sympathetic 
guides in drawing out the best of youth’s 
generous instincts and giving them a bnsis 
of scholarship and deep thought; and, 
above all, the muster, Benjamin Jowett, 
with his catholic outlook on life and his 
bracing Socratie irony. Balliol, in Milner’s 
first year, was at the height of its fame 
and achievement, with seven out of ten 
university scholarships and prizes to its 
credit. Milner himself soon took no small 
part in these triumphs, obtaining a first 
class in classical moderations (1874) and 
winning successively the Hertford (1874), 
the Craven (1877), the Eklon (1878), and 
the Derby (1878) scholarships, and nar¬ 
rowly missing the Ireland scholarship 
owing to liia diffidence. At the Union he 
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which deeply interested him, then rind 
thereafter, sueli as the subject of imperial 
relations. But although his speeches were 
infrequent and not marked by great 
eloquence, they carried more weight, says 
a contemporary, than those of any other 
mnn of his time: and he was accordingly 
elected president in 1875. It is also re¬ 
corded that at a meeting of the Palmer¬ 
ston Club he attacked Gladstone to his 
face for his ‘Littlc-England’ views. In 
1870 he obtained a first class in litvrac 
humaniores and was elected to a fellowship 
at New College. 

Academic honours, however, were the 
least part of what Milner gained from 
Oxford: far more came to him from such 
friends and contemporaries as II. II. 
Asquith, Herbert Warren, Sidney Ball, 
Charles Gore, E. B. Iwan-Mfiller, Leonard 
Montcfiore, J. M. Rendel, and, especially, 
Arnold Toynbee. In this earnest, stimu¬ 
lating society Milner found just the sym¬ 
pathy he needed with the passion already 
latent in him for public wotIc, political 
and social, Even there, however, he some¬ 
times seemed precociously aloof, preco¬ 
ciously master of his own counsel, and 
already in his third year the young 
president of the "Union is described by a 
visitor to Oxford ns ‘tall, dignified, and 
grave beyond his years, weighing evidence 
on every subject, anxious for the mainten¬ 
ance of absolute justice, eager to organize 
rather than to influence, and fearful to 
give generous impulses full rein’. At any 
rate at Oxford, by iiis scholarships and his 
fellowship, Milner gained freedom from 
the grinding fear of poverty which had 
haunted him in the past, lost his sense of 
loneliness, profited to the full from friend¬ 
ships and leisure for thought, and de¬ 
veloped a saving sense of humour and 
enjoyment of life. Oxford, and in Oxford 
Balliol and especially New College, his 
home there after 1876, always remained 
especially dear to him. When, in later 
life, he sought for young men to help him 
in big South African labours, it was from 
Oxford almost entirely that lie drew them. 
And Oxford responded to his affection. 
In 1006, when he hud returned to England 
to find a coldly critical attitude in many 
of his old supporters, she showed her 
faith in him by confer ring upon him the 
honorary degree of D.C.L., and in the last 
month of his life elected him, without 
opposi tion, to the chancellorship of the 
Univcrity, 

Yet, devoted son as he was of Oxford, 
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after taking his degree Milner had ambi¬ 
tions beyond that of the tutorship offered 
him by New College. He was already 
conscious that his bent was for a life of 
‘public usefulness\ as he expressed it in 
his diary; so in 1879 he betook himself to 
London, staying at first with the Malcolms 
in Clnvcrton Street, ate dinners nt the 
Inner Temple, and was called to the bar 
in 1881, But briefs were scarce, and he 
turned to journalism as a means of liveli¬ 
hood, working on the old Pall Mall 
Gazette, hist under John (afterwards Vis¬ 
count) Morlcy [q.v.] and in 1883 as assis¬ 
tant editor to William Thomas Stead [q.v.], 
p chief with whose imperialist views on 
foreign and colonial policy and enthusiasm 
for social reform he was in complete accord. 
At first he even entered into the fun of 
Stead’s revolutionary escapades in j ournal- 
ism,but their crude sensationalism became 
more than he could stomach, and in 1885 
lie resigned his connexion with the Pall 
Mall. Journalism, in fact, as he himself 
used to say, ‘neither suited him nor he it’. 

More important, however, for Milner’s 
ultimate purpose in life than journalism 
or any oLhcr method of earning a liveli¬ 
hood during these early days in London 
was the association which he maintained 
with some of his old Oxford friends and 
with a few new-comers of the same stamp. 
It is a tribute to Milner’s persistence and 
to the core of warm affection, veiled to 
outsiders by his somewhat cold exterior, 
that his deepest friendships were enduring 
and were nearly all made during Iris Ox¬ 
ford days or in the early years in London. 
Such friends were Arnold Toynbee [q.v,], 
first and foremost, (Sir) Edward Tytis 
Cook [q.v.], whom he brought on to the 
Pall Mall Gazette , Henry Birchcnough, 
with whom lie set up in rooms in St. 
James’s in 1884, Iwan-Mutler, Clinton 
Dawkins, the Montcfiores, Lyttelton Gell, 
and a few others. Some of these used to 
continue the nodes Oxoni eases at a little 
discussion society in the Temple founded 
by Arnold Toynbee, who of all Milner’s 
friends exercised the most decisive influ¬ 
ence upon him, no less after his premature 
death in 1883 than during the brief years 
of their friendship. ‘In spite of the lapse 
of years’, Milner said in an address eleven 
years later, ‘his thought, his aspirations, 
liis manner of speech, yea, the very ex¬ 
pression of his countcrmnec arid the tone 
of his voice, are so vividly present to me, 
and seem to me still, though I am long 
past the age of illusions, no less noble and 
inspiring than they did in the radiant 
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chiy.s of youtiliTnl idealism, when we first 
were friends.’ By Toynbee Milner and his 
friends at Oxford or at the Temple ‘were 
deeply impressed’, to quote Milner’s own 
words again, ‘with their individual duty as 
citizens and filled with enthusiasm for 
social equality, which led them to bridge 
the gulf between the educated and the 
wage-earning class’. Under this influence 
and that of Samuel Augustus Barnett 
[q.v.], 1 one of the best men that ever lived, 
a really noble and beautiful character’, 
us Milner wrote of him in 1915, one of the 
first things Milner did when he came to 
London was to take a large part in the 
then novel University Extension Society 
founded by Barnett and his wife in White¬ 
chapel, acting as its joint secretary and 
giving several courses of lectures. In the 
list of lecturers at Whitechapel on behalf 
of this society, besides the names of 
William Stubbs, James Bryce, and Arnold 
Toynbee, appears that of Milner with a 
course on ‘The State and the duties of 
Rulers’; and two years later (1882) lie 
gave six lectures on ‘Socialism’, posthu¬ 
mously published in the National Pcvicxv 
in 1031. In 1884, as a result of a meeting 
in Sidney Ball’s rooms at St. John’s 
College, Oxford, addressed by Barnett on 
the subject of founding a university settle¬ 
ment in East London ‘to bring the classes 
into relation’ and ‘to enable University 
men to live with the poor 5 , the well-known 
settlement named after Milner’s closest 
friend, Toynbee, was inaugurated in 
Whitechapel. Milner himself eagcrl}' co¬ 
operated in its foundation, and for the 
rest of his life was one of its most devoted 
supporters. Even after his return from 
South Africa he lectured there on trade 
boards, and from 1011 until his death was 
chairman of the governing body. To 
commemorate his connexion with Toynbee 
IIqII and the friend who inspired him and 
its other founders, plaques of Milner and 
Arnold Toynbee were unveiled there in 
1931. 

In the same year that Toynbee Hall was 
founded Milner, while still retaining his 
post on the Pall Mall Gazette , became 
private secretary to Mr. G. J. (afterwards 
Viscount) Goschen [q.v.] and thus came 
into touch with the man destined to start 
him on the career for which he was most 
fitted* Goschcnj although he had been n 
member of Lord Russell’s last and Mr. 
Gladstone’s first ministries, was never a 
strong party man and had refused to join 
Gladstone’s second ministry: convinced of 
the great part which England should play 


in the world, he was bitterly opposed to 
Gladstone’s foreign and imperial policy, 
and in domestic affairs was antagonized 
by the doctrine of ‘ransom*, with its 
implied class warfare, propounded by 
Joseph Chamberlain [q.v.]. At the same 
time lie was deeply interested in such 
new social experiments as were being 
made by the Barnetts in Whitechnpcf, 
where in 1879 he had proclaimed the 
principle implicit in the future Toynbee 
Hall, ‘to provide people with the means 
of life rather than of livelihood’. Thus 
there was a natural aillnity between 
Coschcn and Milner, whose interests, then 
and throughout Ids life, were mnmly social 
reform as expounded by his friend Toyn¬ 
bee and as exemplified by the whole con¬ 
ception of Toynbee Hall, and England’s 
paramount duty of leadership in foreign 
and colonial affairs, so vociferously pro¬ 
claimed in the Pall Mall Gazette under 
W. T. Stead. During the year of this first 
intimate connexion between Gosclien and 
Milner, the secretary was more ‘a col¬ 
league and adviser’ [Hon. A. R. D. Elliot, 
Life of G. J. Goschen , i, 289] than a sub¬ 
ordinate, urging Goschen on to deliver, 
and with infectious enthusiasm collabor¬ 
ating in the preparation of, the two notable 
speeches which won him the seat at Edin¬ 
burgh in November 1885. At the same 
time, however, Milner had to give up this 
secretaryship, partly because he himself 
stood as liberal candidate for Harrow. In 
this election Milner made over ninety 
speeches, all excellently reasoned, but, as 
he prided Himself, without once mention¬ 
ing Gladstone's mime, and not impassioned 
enough to rouse electoral audiences; it was 
said of him that he could not speak with 
real effect until lie was 4 hit in the eye’. 
At any mte, in spite of a gallant light, he 
was beaten by 1,000 votes, in this his first 
and last attempt to enter the House of 
Commons. But this was not the end of his 
connexion with Goschen and with party 
politics. In 1880 Gladstone had finally 
disrupted the old liberal party by his 
Home Rule proposals, and Goschen was 
one of the most active in forming the new 
Liberal Unionist Association; but for 
sheer hard work in organizing and ob¬ 
taining recruits to the new Association 
Milner was unsurpassed. At the inaugural 
meeting he was elected to the general 
committee, and to him was due the general 
supervision of the arrangements by ser¬ 
vices ‘impossible’, said one of the mem¬ 
bers, ‘to over-estimate’. He himself, 
describing liis own zeal and that of such 
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helpers as Albert (afterwards fourth Earl) 
Grey [q.v.] and Alexander Craig Sellar 
[q.v,] at this crisis, declared that ‘for the 
Liberal -Unionist propaganda we slaved 
ourselves to shreds. We poured out 
pamphlets and leaflets. When we were all 
nearly dead, we used to say to each other, 
“Never mind; go on; Dagon must be 
thrown down.” * 

When Lord Randolph Churchill, on his 
sudden resignation of the chancellorship 
of the Exchequer in December 1880, ‘had 
forgotten Goschcn’, Milner was one of the 
foremost in urging his friend to put 
the country’s interests above old party 
tics and take Churchill’s place in a conser¬ 
vative government. The new chancellor 
of the Exchequer at once made him his 
official private secretary. In this post 
Milner was in his element: he had the rare 
capacity of assimilating figures even 
quicker than words: us he said of himself, 
‘when I have once read a balance sheet 
or a budget, the figures seem to be written 
on the wall in front of my eyes’; and he 
had a gift also for the wider aspects of 
national finance. Thus he proved an in¬ 
valuable helper to Goschcn, especially 
during the famous conversion of the 
National Debt from 3 per cent, to 2£ per 
cent, in 1888. 

In the following year Goschen, who felt 
in parting with Milner that lie had Most 
his right hand’, gave him his chance of 
independent work by procuring for him 
the post of dircctor-gcncral of accounts in 
Egypt, where six months later, in 1800, 
he was promoted to the oflice of under¬ 
secretary in the finance ministry of 
Khedive Tewfik. Here, wrote his chief, 
Sir Evelyn Baring (afterwards Lord 
Cromer, q.v.), Milner proved himself ‘one 
of the most able Englishmen who have 
served the Egyptian government; not 
only was he versed in all the teclin teal ities 
of his own department, but he had a wide 
grasp of the larger aspects of Egyptian 
affairs.’ He revelled in his financial work 
for a country where, as he wrote himself, 
‘economic causes produce their theoretic¬ 
ally correct result with a swiftness and 
exactitude not easily visible in other 
lands’, and where the connexion of 
‘economies with politics and with moral¬ 
ity’ was so apparent. But probably the 
greatest service that Milner rendered to 
his country’s task in Egypt was by his 
book England in Egypt, written in six 
months and published shortly after his 
return home in 1892. In this book lie for 
the first time gave a vivid and convincing 


account of the complicated problems of 
Egyptian government, for the solution of 
which Great Britain had assumed respon¬ 
sibility . He made it clear why the British 
were there, why they must remain there 
till their task was accomplished, and what 
were the prospects of Egypt being able 
eventually to stand on her own feet. The 
book is written with a deep sense of 
responsibility, albeit with a light touch, 
illuminated by sympathy and kindly 
humour; above all, he puts' the temporary 
presence of the B ritish in Egypt upon the 
only justifiable ground: ‘It is not only, or 
principally, upon what Englishmen do for 
Egypt that the ease for England rests. 
It is upon wliat England is helping the 
Egyptians to do for themselves.’ 

Milner was called back to England by 
Goschen in 1802 in order to take over the 
chairmanship of the Board of Inland 
Revenue, a post bringing him into the 
closest touch with the chancellor of the 
Exchequer in his most important duty of 
preparing the budget. But in this duty 
Milner was not to serve his old friend, for 
in the same year the conservative govern¬ 
ment was defeated and Sir William Ilar- 
court [q.v.] took Gosclicn’s place. Milner 
accordingly had the chief part in putting 
into shape Ilarcourt’s ideas for his budget 
of 1894, introducing the new form of death 
duties, which have been continued, and 
increased far beyond the conception of 
the original framers, to the present day. 
llarcourt was enthusiastic over Milner’s 
work, speaking of him as ‘a man deserving 
of all praise and affection’, while Har- 
court’s successor, Sir Michael Kicks Beach 
(afterwards Earl St. Aldwyn, q.v.), was so 
fully convinced of his merits that he even 
had thoughts of opposing Mr. Chamber¬ 
lain’s choice of Milner for a higher post 
on the ground tlicit he could not be spared 
from the Board. For his services there 
Milner was created C.B. in 1894 and 
K.C.B. in 1895. 

In 1397 the difficulties created by Presi¬ 
dent Kruger’s illiberal policy on the Rand 
und accentuated by the Jameson Raid 
of 1895 showed no sign of solution: Lord 
Rosmead [q.v.] as high commissioner for 
South Africa, responsible for dealings with 
the South African Republic (Transvaal), 
bail not proved a success, and was due to 
retire; it was therefore essential to find 
a successor eminently qualified for this 
difficult post by strength of character and 
diplomatic gifts. Chamberlain, the secre¬ 
tary of state for the Colonics, had met 
Milner in Egypt, and had been impressed 
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by his nbilily, as lie was later by the >vi(le 
and conciliatory outlook revealed in 
MngUnid in KgypL Accordingly in January 
IS07 lie summoned him to the Colonial 
OJIicc. Would Milner, he first asked, to 
try the ground, accept the post of under- 
secretary for the Colonies about to he 
vacated by Sir Robert Meade ? To this 
Milner unhesitatingly replied, ‘No’. ‘Well 
then,’ said Chamberlain, ‘will you go to 
South Africa?’ After u moment’s rcllec- 
tion Milner replied, 4 I’ll do it.’ Lord 
Salisbury had already approved of the 
suggestion, Queen Victoria gave her con¬ 
sent, Hicks Reach’s objection to the loss 
of so valuable a financial expert was tact¬ 
fully overcome, and the appointment was 
enthusiastically welcomed by friends and 
statesmen of all parties, who gave Milner 
a send-off dinner marked by extraordinary 
warmth of affection and confidence. This 
confidence was strengthened by Milner’s 
own speech declaring his passionate devo¬ 
tion to the conception of imperial union: 
to succeed in forwarding such an ideal, 

4 to render any substantial service to any 
part of our world-wide state, would’, he 
said, 4 be all that in my most audacious 
dreams I had ever ventured to aspire to’; 
and no less by his definition of the task 
immediately awaiting him: *to reconcile 
and to persuade to live together in peace 
and goodwill two races whose common 
interests arc immeasurably greater than 
any differences that unfortunately exist.* 
Earlier he had written to his friend R. B. 
Brett (afterwards Viscount Esher) with 
almost boyish enthusiasm for tire great 
task: 4 “There is many a slip” ; so I shall 
believe in the thing when I land at Cape 
Town. But I hope there will be no slip, 
for, though I know perfectly well that I 
may break my neck over it, I am wild to 
go’; and in a graver tone to his old friend 
Iwan-Muller: ‘ I run a great risk of growing 
conceited, and, if I had not such a pro¬ 
found atfas of the High Gods, on whose! 
knees it all lies, I might be exposed to the 
danger of failure from over-confidence . 1 

When Milner landed at Cape Town on 
5 May 1897, he came with an open mind 
as to the rights in the dispute between 
Boers and Britons and resolved to form 
his own judgement on the spot. Indeed, 
it is characteristic of him that on the eve 
of his departure, when an old friend had 
wished to impress upon him his very strong 
anti-Boer views, he refused even to discuss 
the matter; and for nearly a year he gave 
no public indication of his opinions, 
‘struggling’, as he said, ‘successfully 
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against the temptation to say anything 
of substantial importance’, lie learned 
Dutch, in order that lie might be able to 
read the Dutch as well as the English 
newspapers, and also the taal which en¬ 
abled him to talk to the Boer country folk; 
he made tours through Cape Colony, 
Bechuanaland, Rhodesia, and Basutoland; 
with the help of J, II. (afterwards Lord) 
de Villiers [q.v.’J, the great chief justice of 
Cape Colony, lie tried to enter into friendly 
and informal relations with Ivruger; with 
Cecil Rhodes, the other dominating figure 
in South Africa, although at first very 
much on his guard, he gradually came to 
an understanding, when he had made it 
plain that the high commissioner was 
second to none in South Africa. But, 
while non-committal in his public utter¬ 
ances, he had been thinking the more. 
Although before his arrival Chamberlain 
had induced Kruger to withdraw the 
Aliens Immigration Act ns contrary to the 
Convention of London (1884), Milner soon 
began to realr/e that the difficulties of the 
Uitlaiulcrs in Johannesburg were no nearer 
solution. They w r erc still without any 
voice even in their own municipal affairs; 
Kotv.e, the one judge with independence 
of character, was summarily dismissed; 
large sums, almost entirely obtained from 
taxation of the TJitlandcrs, were spent in 
arming the Transvaal for a conllict which 
could only be against Great Britain ; above 
all, the re-election of Kruger to the presi¬ 
dency in February 1898 had taken away all 
hope of a more conciliatory and reforming 
spirit in the republic. In addition there 
were difficulties in Cape Colony, where 
ninny of the Dutch, in enjoyment of the 
full liberties denied to the Uitlnndcrs in 
the Transvaal, almost openly sympathized 
with Kruger’s despotic and anti-British 
policy. 

By the end of February 1898 Milner 
hod come to the grave conclusion that 
‘theTe is no way out of the political 
troubles of South Africa except reform in 
the Transvaal, or war. And at present the 
chances of reform in the Transvaal arc 
worse than ever.’ So he w rote in a private 
letter to Chamberlain on 211 February. 
Ten days later he for the first time gave 
public expression to his belief in his 
famous speech at Grnaff HeineL, which 
was not so much an attack on tiie Trans¬ 
vaal as a warning to the Cape Dutch 
against disloyalty. This speech came al¬ 
most as a thunderclap in a clear sky. In 
South Africa the British in Cape Colony 
and the Uitlanders in the Transvaal 
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realized that in Milner they had at last 
found a champion who meant business; 
at home, however, doubts began to assail 
some of those who had lately been most 
enthusiastic about ‘the safe man with a 
cross-bench mind*, when they discovered 
in him, as was said, at once the queen’s 
representative and ‘a great party-leader 
of the British race against the Dutch’. 
Milner was slow and deliberate in forming 
his convictions; but once lie had formed 
them he was immovable. Not only that, 
but he became rigid in his methods of 
attaining his object. Here for the first 
time appears a difference between him find 
his chief Chamberlain. The objects of 
both were identical: to secure justice and 
reasonable liberty for the Uitlanders, such 
ns were enjoyed by the Dutch in the Cape, 
dud to ensure that Great Britain’s right 
under the London Convention to be alone 
responsible for the whole of South Africa’s 
external relations should not be impaired. 
But Chamberlain at the centre had to take 
account of the political situation in Eng¬ 
land and of her difficulties with foreign 
powers no less than those in South Africa; 
he was also more elastic and adaptable in 
diplomacy, and more inclined to display 
patience and restraint in the details of 
negotiation until some overwhelmingly 
important issue had to be faced. Milner, 
on the other hand, immersed as he was 
in his own extraordinarily difficult task, 
was naturally not so conscious of external 
difficulties, nor had he, at this stage of his 
career, schooled his mind to exercise the 
patience and elasticity of method quite 
compatible with an unyielding grasp of 
tlic main objects of policy \ and accordingly 
he was more inclined to rush the issue. 
Shortly after the Graaff Ilcinet speech 
Milner’s difficulties were increased by n 
hotly contested general election at the 
Cape, in which the prime minister, Sir 
John Gordon Sprigg [q.v.], lost his major¬ 
ity and in October 1808 gave place to 
William Philip Schreiner [q.v.] with a 
ministry largely Afrikander Bond in com¬ 
plexion. 

Immediately after the installation p 
Schreiner, Milner returned to England fur 
a couple of months, partly to rest from the 
strain of his first eighteen months, but 
e] lie fly to discuss with Chamberlain the 
question—as lie put it in an interview witli 
a journalist—‘Am I to work a passive and 
dilatory policy with the best credit I can, 
or am I to go back to pursue an active and 
resolute policy even at the risk of its 
leading to war ? * But although the laconic 
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entry in his diary on the day of his arrival 
was ‘Home, happy l 5 , he got little satis¬ 
faction for his more forward policy from 
Chamberlain or the Cabinet, and he re¬ 
turned to the Cape at the end of January 
1800 convinced that it was useless to 1 force 
his views upon others at this stage’. By 
a strange irony of fate, too, during his 
absence in England General Sir William 
Butler [q.v.], acting in his place as high 
commissioner, having been appointed to 
the command by the War Office against 
the wish of Milner and even of Chamber¬ 
lain, bud been pursuing a policy diametri¬ 
cally opposed to his own and representing 
the grievances of the Uitlanders as arti¬ 
ficially exaggerated by the capitalists for 
their own purposes. 

But without any interference from 
Milner events soon began to move rapidly 
to a crisis* Already in December the shoot¬ 
ing of an Englishman, named Edgar, by 
one of the Boer policemen in Johannesburg 
had stirred up bitter resentment among 
the rank and file of Uitlanders ; and griev¬ 
ances were accumulating without sign of 
redress. Lippcrt’s dynamite monopoly, 
involving outrageous costs for one of the 
essentials of gold-mining, the refusal of 
representation in the volksraad to tile 
Johannesburg community, which contri¬ 
buted most of the state’s taxation, or even 
of a representative municipality, at last 
; convinced the Uitlanders that they could 
I not hope for Tcdrcss without a direct 
appeal to the Crown. Accordingly on 
24 March 1809 a petition signed by over 
20,000 people on the Rand was sent to 
Milner for submission to the queen. It 
recounted the grievances of the Uitlnmiers, 
deprived of all rights as citizens, at the 
mercy of a hostile policc-forcc and hostile 
juries, overawed by a ring of forts round 
Johannesburg, and hampered in their 
daily Jives, even to the education of their 
children, by vexatious legislation. Milner 
at once forwarded the petition to Cham¬ 
berlain, who asked him to Send by cable a 
dispatch summing up the position for 
publication at the same time as the 
petition. The result was Milner’s famous 
cable of 4 May in which, with words of 
burning indignation, he set forth all the 
grievances against the Transvaal govern¬ 
ment. The most salient passages are: 
‘South Africa enn prosper under two, 
three, or six governments, though the 
fewer the better, but not under two ab¬ 
solutely conflicting social and political 
systems, perfect equality for Dutch and 
British in the British Colonics, side by 
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wide with permanent subjection of British the conference quite as quickly as I did? 
to Dutch in one of the Republics. . . . Accordingly negotiations still continued 
The spectacle of thousands of British at times with some prospects of success* 
subjects kept permanently in the position especially when Johannes Smuts, the new 
of helots, constantly chafing under un- attorney-general of the Transvaal, inter- 
doubled grievances, and calling vainly vened; but at the last moment Kruger 
to 11.M. Government for redress, does always withdrew any temporary conces- 
steadily undermine tire influence and re- sion. Finally, after n categorical demand 
pulotion of Great Britain and the respect from Chamberlain that he should remedy 
for the British Government within its own the UiGuilders’ grievances, Kruger, hoping 
dominions and lastly, ‘Thecase for inter- to strike a decisive blow before British 
venbion is overwhelming-’ reinforcements had landed, on 9 October 

So downright a dispatch was perhaps sent an ultimatum which amounted to a 
hardly what Chamberlain wanted, since declaration of war. 
he still hoped to achieve his ends by At the outbreak of war, whereas the 
negotiation, so he delayed its publication Boers had been accumulating armaments 
find eagerly seized on a bint sent by lor months and were prepared for an 
Milner six days later that Kruger might immediate invasion of British territory, 
be willing to discuss the whole question in the British colonies, in spite of Milner’s 
conference with himself. As a result urgent representations, were almost de- 
Milner met Kruger in conference at Bloctn- fenceless. Happily the arrival in Sep- 
fontcin on 31 May in order to discuss tember of Sir George Stuart White [q.v.] 
proposals put forward by the Transvaal with troops enabled Natal to put herself 
government for dealing with the Uitlan- in a posture of defence, and, hugely 
dors’ grievances. But the conference was owing to Milner’s insistence, Kimberley 
doomed to failure from the outset, for the vmd Matching were able to hold out, But 
two negotiators were men unyielding on the arrival of Sir Redvers Duller [q.v.] 
any matter on which they had mafic lip on 31 October, followed by an army corps 
their minds. Milner made the initial mis- in the latter part of November, owing to 
take of ignoring Chamberlain’s suggestion that general’s ill-judged strategy and in- 
that he should take with him Schreiner, effective tactics, did lit Lie to relieve the 
the Cape prime minister, who understood situation. Milner’s anxieties were in- 
aud could rival Boer methods of arguing creased by risings in Cape Colony in sup- 
almost interminably round ti question port of the republics and by the hardly 
before coining to a decision, whereas disguised sympathy with the Boer cause 
Milner, with his clear-cut niul decisive of some of Schreiner’s ministers: nor wns 
mind, could not brook .such shilly-shally- the home government always sympathetic 
ing. The whole discussion turned on how to his suggestions. A proposal of his to cut 
far Kruger was willing to give immediate off the Transvaal’s source of supplies by 
and genuine effect to proposals made for a blockade of the Portuguese port of 
representation of the Uii,landers in the Delagoa Bay was emphatically rejected, 
volksrand: he was all for whittling down as was his remedy for domestic difficulties 
and delaying the concession, for he feared in the Cape by suspending the Cape con- 
that a large Uithuulcr vote would give stitution and substituting for it Crown 
them control of his beloved country. Colony government. On this proposal 
Milner, equally rigid in his determination Chamberlain minuted at the time that‘the 
to procure them their full rights of suffrage drastic views of Sir Alfred Milner seem to 
without delay, would accept no com- me impolitic and unnecessary’, and he ex¬ 
promise. Finally, after live days’ discus- plained to Milner himself that such a policy 
sion (5 June), lvrugcr, with tears in his would not only create a storm in parlia- 
eyes, said, ‘It is my country you want.’ ment but also alarm in Canada and 
Milner broke off with the fateful words, Australia. But Milner was not to be 
‘This conference is absolutely at an end, shaken, and reverted twice to tins un- 
and there is no obligation on either side fortunate suggestion. However, with the 
arising out of it.’ The two great nntagon- arrival of Lord Roberts [’q.v.] in January 
isls never met again. This abrupt ending 1900, followed by bis victorious march 
disappointed Chamberlain, and lie urged up country and the capture of Pretoria 
that further attempts should be made to on June, many of Milner’s difficulties 
attain their common aim by peaceful vanished. His troubles at the Cape were 
means, while Milner himself admitted, greatly relieved in the same month by 
‘ l think I was wrong in breaking off the resignation of Schreiner’s ministry. 
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Schreiner himself, as Milner admitted, 
had ‘honesty, sincerity, and courage*, 
but his ‘interminable sermons 1 were a 
trouble to a harassed governor, while his 
ministry was difficult, if not dangerous 
in wav time: Sprigg’s platitudes and his 
move docile cabinet gave far less trouble. 
By the beginning of October 1900, when 
the last compact and centrally organized 
Boer force seemed to have been dispersed, 
Roberts was of opinion that the War was 
practically concluded. How erroneous 
was that belief soon appeared by the 
resumption of guerrilla warfare which 
continued for another eighteen months. 

Almost from the beginning of the War 
Milner had been in consultation with 
Chamberlain as to the government of the 
two Boer states now formally annexed to 
the British Empire, and on 8 October 1000 
he was appointed administrator of the 
Orange River Colony and the Transvaal. 
Milner was anxious at the earliest possible 
moment to begin to create the fabric of 
civil administration. In March 1901 he 
took up his residence at Sunnystdc on the 
outskirts of Johannesburg, where he en¬ 
couraged the return of the civil popula¬ 
tion and the resumption of work on the 
mines; he also appointed a small executive 
council for the Transvaal and u town 
council for Johannesburg. In the Orange 
River Colony his deputy, (Sir) Hamilton 
Goold-Adams, carried out a similar policy. 
I-Ic linked the two new colonies by amal¬ 
gamating their railways under one manage¬ 
ment and by creating a common police 
force, the South African constabulary. 
But while the War lasted the military were 
in supreme command in the urea of 
hostilities, and Milner was hampered by 
military necessities and to some extent 
by military policy. He disapproved of the 
indiscriminate farm-burning ordered by 
Lord Roberts as a warning against guer¬ 
rilla warfare, and of (Lozd) Kitchcziers 
scheme of concentration camps for the 
Boer fighters’ women and children, both 
of which policies aroused opposition in 
England. On the other hand, Milner was 
not prepared to go as far as Kitchener in 
concessions to the Boers at the abortive 
Middelburg negotiations of Fcbruury- 
March 1901. 

Having done all lie eoukl for the time 
being, in the following May Milner went 
to England on leave for four months. 
There, as an answer to the violent cam¬ 
paign for his recall made by Bond parti¬ 
sans at the Cape and a section of the 
liberals in England, lie was received with 


extraordinary honour; he was welcomed 
on arrival by the Cabinet and immediately 
taken to see King Edward VII, who raised 
him to the peerage as Baron Milner, of 
St. James’s, London, and Cape Town; a 
few weeks later he received the freedom 
of the City. But strict business was his 
chief object. He arranged with Chamber- 
lain that a grant of £5,500,000 should be 
voted for the cost of administration in the 
new colonies, for railway repairs, and for 
land purchase for English settlers, that the 
railways should ultimately be bought by 
the government, smd, lastly, that a war 
indemnity of £50,000,000 (in 1900 reduced 
to £30,000,000 and in 1907 abandoned al¬ 
together) should be a cliaTge on the Trans¬ 
vaal mines. He also chose a band of able 
and keen young men, fresli from Oxford 
or Toynbee Hall, soon to he famous as 
‘Milner’s kindergarten’, to help him in 
starting his schemes of reorganization and 
social reform in the new colonies. On his 
return to South Africa in August he was 
thus enabled to perfect his preparations 
for peace. A beginning was made with 
education by sending out teachers to hold 
classes for the Boer children in the con¬ 
centration camps; and schemes for the 
rehabilitation of the new colonies were 
carefully pi an ncd. 

At last in March 1902 the Boer leaders 
made fresh overtures for peace. Negotia¬ 
tions, however, dragged on for another 
three months. Milner himself would have 
preferred that the War should end by the 
process of attrition, and he distrusted 
Kitchener, with whom he was associated 
in the negotiations, as willing to be con¬ 
tent with much less precise and stringent 
terms than he himself thought advisable. 
The actual treaty of Vcrecniging was 
signed by Kitchener and Milner and ten 
of the Boer leaders on 31 May 1902: ‘It 
has been an awful ten days, but I saved 
more than I expected’, was Milner’s report 
to a friend. After the peace Kitchener re¬ 
turned to England; and Milner, advanced 
to a viscounty on 15 July, assumed full 
powers, not only as high commissioner, 
but as governor of the Transvaal and 
Orange River Colony, where his lieutenant- 
governors, Goold-Adams at Bloemfontein 
and (Sir) Arthur Lawley a few months 
later at Pretoria, relieved him of some of 
the details of administration. Milner and 
Kitchener were poles apart in character 
and methods. Kitchener concentrated 
on his object and was comparatively in¬ 
different to the methods by which he 
attained it, and so was more rough and 
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ready in his procedure and more inclined 
to compromise on what seemed to him 
uncsscn Liuls. Milner, at this stage of his 
career—although later lie became more 
adaptable—was more rigid, from his habit 
of not only planning the result but also 
every step by which it was logically to be 
attained, and so was impatient of loose 
ends anil anything in the nature of a 
compromise; he also had in mind the 
fact that he, not Kitchener, would have 
to give effect to the terms of the treaty 
and work the new regime. But, although 
they had their differences, each could 
appreciate the other’s qualities, and 
twelve years later, on an even greater 
emergeaicy, Milner was one of the llrst 
to insist on the necessity of securing 
Kitchener’s services. 

1 People think the "War decided tlmt 
South Africa should remain for good and 
nil part of the British Empire. I never 
took that view. ... It only made that 
result possible—at most probable. To 
make it certain requires years of strong, 
patient policy.’ So wrote Milner in It)05, 
and by Ins actions after Vcrecniging lie 
showed that he already had Ids ‘strong, 
patient policy’ mapped out. The llrst 
business was to repatriate the Boers on 
their farms. This was not merely a 
question of bringing back to their homes 
the prisoners of wav from Ceylon and else¬ 
where, the burghers left in the field, and 
their women and chili Iren from the con¬ 
centration camps, but of rebuilding those 
homes, sowing crops to feed the popula¬ 
tion, providing them with horses and cattle 
and ploughs, in a country devastated by 
three years’ war; and to add to the dilli- 
cultics there was an unusually prolonged 
drought in 1002. In spite of all this, how¬ 
ever, within exactly a year of the peace 
the main work of repatriation had been 
accomplished and a population of some 
200,000 burghers had been replaced on 
their farms and given the means of living. 
Simultaneously with repatriation a per¬ 
manent sy stem of education was organized. 
The teachers from the concentration 
camps, reinforced by others from various 
parts of the Empire, were sent out to 
the country districts to establish schools, 
at first, until building materials became 
accessible, often in marquees, to which 
the children could be brought from their 
farms. High schools were established in 
some of the larger towns and an advanced 
technical college in Johannesburg and 
another college at Bloemfontein, The 
chief dilliculty was found to be with 


regard to the language. Milner was 
detenuined to establish English ag the 
medium of instruction, with concessions 
to the Uuil in the elementary stages; he 
thereby roused opposition from some of 
the Boer leaders and most of the pre- 
dikants (Dutch clergy), who insisted on 
equality for both languages. Otherwise 
the Boers were very well satisfied with the 
methods of instruction given them, far 
superior to any which they had enjoyed 
before. Two years after peace Milner wag 
able to record that in the Transvaal schools 
there were 21),000 children as compared 
with only 14,001) under the Boer govern¬ 
ment. Bonds, prisons, the treatment of 
hmuties, were improved, a new and badly 
needed water-supply was made for Johan¬ 
nesburg, which was also cleared of some 
disgracefui slums, and in the principal 
towns self-governing municipalities were 
established. 

Two matters very dear to Milner’s heart 
were agriculture and land settlement. To 
encourage better methods and results in 
farming he brought from overseas a small 
bund of experts to improve the breeds of 
cattle, to make suggestions for better 
scientific methods of crop-raising and for 
exterminating the pests and diseases rife 
in the country, and to start irrigation 
schemes mid experimental farms. Land 
settlement by British farmers he was 
anxious to stimulate mainly in order to 
introduce English ideas to the country 
districts, which were almost entirely 
llocr preserves. But owing to the limited 
amount of money available and the dilfi- 
oulty of securing the most suitable settlers, 
his land settlement schemes were not as 
successful as he hud hoped, although a 
few farms, some government-owned, some 
privately owned, have proved permanent 
and beneficial to their neighbours, especi¬ 
ally in the Orange River Colony. Always, 
too, Milner had as an ultimate aim the 
union of all the South African colonics. 
In order to prepare the way for this he set 
up an Inter-Colonial Council for dealing 
with affairs common to the two new 
colonics, such as the railways and the 
constabulary; and within ft year of the 
peace ho was presiding at Bloemfontein 
over a conference of all the South African 
colonies, old and new, which resulted in a 
customs union and other co-operative 
measures, notably in a commission for 
securing a uniform policy in dealing with 
the natives throughout South Africa. In 
this tremendous task of re-making a 
country laid waste by war and introducing 
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higher standards of public work, Milner’s 
financial ability was not the least of his 
gifts. Already in three years from the 
peace he had provided for the interest 
and sinking fund charge on a loan of 
£80,000,000 advanced by the British 
government for development, without 
impairing the recuperative powers of the 
country by increased taxation. 

On two matters, however, Milner’s 
action aroused acute controversy. The 
first was on the old question of suspending 
the Cape constitution. Shortly after the 
end of the War the progressive party at 
the Cape sent to Milner a petition for 
suspension: lie replied unofficially in sym¬ 
pathetic terms and his reply was published 
in the Cape Times. Chamberlain was 
naturally annoyed at Milner’s public 
encouragement of a policy which he had 
himself already rejected, but after a frank 
admission of regret by Milner and a 
magnanimous defence of him by Chnmbcr- 
lnin in the House of Commons, the affair 
blew over. At the end of 1002 Chamber¬ 
lain himself went out to South Africa, and 
the two men found themselves in general 
accord on South African policy. This visit 
was the last time they met officially, for 
after his return to England (March 1008) 
Chamberlain resigned from the Cabinet on 
the tariff question. The loss to Milner was 
great, for no man could have been a more 
considerate, a more loyal chief tlum Cham¬ 
berlain, who also had that sound instinct 
for the politically possible ns a corrective 
to Milner’s more unbending logic. Cham¬ 
berlain, too, for his part, although some¬ 
times differing from Milner in method, 
was fortunate in having such an agent to 
carry out the policy, on the main lines of 
which both agreed. As has been well said, 
‘It is doubtful if any two strong men, 
separated by 6,000 miles, ever worked so 
well together at a time of appalling strain 
and difficulties.’ 

The second extremely controversial 
matter was the question of Chinese labour 
in the mines. Milner was convinced that 
the success of the now colonics depended 
largely on the rapid recovery of the mining 
mduatry, so that what he celled the 4 over¬ 
spill* of a prosperous Rand should fructify 
the whole country, just as Rhodesia owed 
its founda tion to the ‘ overspill * of Kimber¬ 
ley. But the mines were seriously handi¬ 
capped by the deficiency of native labour ; 
white labour to take its place was found 
impracticable; so, at first reluctantly, 
Milner agreed to supply the deficiency by 
importing labourers under indenture from 


China. So urgent did the need appear to 
him that in September 1903 lie paid a 
flying visit to England in order to try to 
convince not only the government but liis 
old liberal friends Sir Edward Grey, Mr. 
Asquith, and (Lord) llaldanc. Chamber¬ 
lain was opposed to the proposal, but hud 
just left ollice. The prime minister, Mr. 
Balfour, at once urged Milner to take 
Chamberlain’s place at the Colonial Office. 
The offer was tempting, for the post would 
have given him full scope for his ideas of 
imperial development and would not have 
been so arduous as his position in South 
Africa: nevertheless, Milner character¬ 
istically and decisively rejected the offer 
because, tired as he was, he felt that his 
paramount duty was to complete the 
South African work to which he had set 
his hand. Failing him, Alfred Lyttelton 
[q.v.] was appointed, and from him 
Milner obtained consent for the importa¬ 
tion of Chinese labour. Tiic scheme, how¬ 
ever, aroused intense opposition from a 
large section of opinion in England; the 
whole liberal party joined m the anti- 
Chinese campaign; and it was one of the 
causes of the rout of the conservatives at 
the general election of 1900. 

The hist great question which occupied 
Milner in South Africa was that of a 
constitution for the two new colonies. 
Both he and Alfred Lyttelton had come 
to the conclusion that a step forward must 
be made towards the responsible govern¬ 
ment promised fit 'Vcrccnigmg as the 
ultimate goal, Milner, however, felt very 
strongly that the final step must be delayed 
for some time, especially in the Orange 
River Colony where the population was 
overwhelmingly Boer, and at Least until 
the Boers had acquiesced in membership 
of the British Empire; but that representa¬ 
tive institutions might safely be given ns a 
first step to the Transvaal. As these views 
coincided with those of the home govern¬ 
ment, letters patent establishing an elec¬ 
tive legislative assembly to take the place 
of Milner’s nominated legislature for the 
Transvaal were issued on 10 May 1905. 

By this time Milner himself bad left 
South Africa. He had been working con¬ 
tinuously at the highest pressure for eight 
years in circumstances as difficult as any 
man could well be faced with for so long. 
In his farewell speech at Johannesburg on 
81 March 1905 he said: ‘I slmll live in the 
memories of people here ... in connexion 
with the great struggle to keep this country 
within the limits of the British Empire . ,. 
I was from head to foot one glowing mass 
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of conviction of the rightness of our cause, secretary as soon as he heard of it; on 
... But 1 , he added, *1 should prefer to be 27 February 1900 Milner himself in'the 
remembered for the tremendous effort . . . House of Lords had, characteristically, 
made after the war, not only to repair its taken full responsibility for the error he 
ravages, but also to re-start the new now admitted. On 21 March a radical 
colonies on a far higher plane of civiliza- member seized on the incident for a motion 
tion than they bad ever previously at- of censure on Milner, r motion passed in a 
tained, 1 This was a noble aspiration, but modified form by the House of Commons, 
the way in which it was expressed helps A week later, however, the House of Lords 
perhaps to indicate why Milner himself recorded ‘its high appreciation of the 
became disappointed with the result. He services rendered by Lord Milner to South 
sought to impose a new order on a very Africa and the Empire\ Already he had 
dogged people, with whom he was never protested in the House of Lords against 
entirely in sympathy. His ideals were the declared intention of the new govern- 
high indeed, blit he had thought them out merit to grant full responsible government 
by himself, and he had not the fatality forthwith to both of the new colonies, 
possessed by other less candid and direct When this promise took effect lie regarded 
people of inducing those for whom he was it as the death-blow to all his hopes for 
working to think that his ideals coincided South Africa, and to the end of his life 
with their own wishes. Materially he had he never ceased to regret it as premature, 
given the new colonics such a standard of llut lie never showed a trace of personal 
civilization as they had never had before: bitterness. 

and which had proved lasting: moreover, he For some time after his return Milner 

line! not only proclaimed the need of South took little part in polities. He was inv 
African union ; he had also shown the way poverished by his expenses in South Africa 
to its accomplishment. It is true also tlmt and refused to ask for a pension or grant, 
he had touched the hearts and fired the which would assuredly have been bestowed 
imagination of the British in South Africa, on him—he even declined the gift of a 
who regarded him as their bulwark. But country house offered him by his friends 
he had not touched the hearts or won the —so that he was obliged to take up 
confidence of his Boer fellow citizens; remunerative work in the City, where his 
perhaps no one who had fought so strain- financial ability was invaluable, especially 
ously against them as lie had early in his in his management of the Itio Tinto Com- 
South African career could have done so. pany’s affairs. But he did not refuse such 
Yet they respected him ns one who in the public work ns tlmt of member of the Port 
end had their interests at heart, even if it of London Authority ; and he devoted 
was not in their own way. himself especially to the congenial work 

In April 1905 Milner sailed from South of the Rhodes Trust, of which lie had been 
Africa by the cast coast route, visiting named by Rhodes an original member, 
Zanzibar, Mombasa, and Nairobi, aiul For the rest of his life lie was the most 
paying a long visit to liis old chief, Lord influential trustee, working out with his 
Cromer, in Egypt. Thence lie returned to old Oxford friend, Sir George Robert 
England in July—an England strangely Parkin [q.v.], the best method of selecting 
filtered for him from that whence he had scholars, managing the Trust’s finances, 
sailed eight years before for South Africa and making grants out of the surplus 
with the confidence and good wishes of revenue for such objects as imperial 
every party in the state. The govern- forestry, the study of tropical medicine, 
ment which had supported him through- and other educational purposes. He was 
out was now tottering; many of his old always ready to discuss national questions 
liberal friends looked askance at him; on t\ non-party basis, joining with former 
posters about ‘Chinese slavery’met him members of his South African ‘kinder- 
on every hoarding; and in January 1900 garten* in their c moot\ from which 
Sir Henry Cam pi k:II-B aimer man's new originated the political review 7 , The Hound 
ministry obtained a record majority in Table, and in n more heterogeneous society, 
parliament. It was not long before the 1 Coefficients’, where he discussed 
Milner’s adversaries attacked him openly, social and imperial problems with such 
Before he left South Africa he had sane- curiously assorted members as L. S« 
tioned the flogging of Chinese coolies in Arnery, II. G. Wells, (Lord) Haldane, 
certain cases, and some instances of ill Sir Edward Grey, (Sir) Michael Sadler, 
treatment had occurred under the regula- Bernard Shaw, J. L. Garvin, William 
tion, which was rescinded by the colonial Pember Reeves, and W. A. S. Howtos. 
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Of all tlie members Wells ‘ oddly enough, 
found Milner the moat satisfactory in¬ 
telligence amoug us. He knew we bad to 
make a new world. ... so that he fell into 
Imperialistic Monarchist forms, which a 
partly German education may have made 
easier for him. But upon many minor 
issues we were apt to agree ’ [II. G. Wells, 
Experiment in lHogTaphy t ii, 705]. 

‘Always avowedly a free lance,’ as 
Milner said of himself, ‘and unhampered 
by the obligation to adhere strictly to the 
limits of any “authorized program me”, I 
could afford to devote inysclf to those 
subjects on which I really felt strongly.’ 
Thus he warmly supported Lord Roberts 
in his campaign in favour of national 
service, as necessary for the defence of the 
British Empire, and Chamber!nin\s tariff 
reform movement, as an essential measure 
for drawing the different parts of Empire 
into closer relations. He had, indeed, 
managed to introduce a preference to the 
mother country in his South African 
customs union in support of that move¬ 
ment. Anything, too, which stimulated a 
better apprehension of Great Britain’s 
imperial responsibilities appealed to him. 
I-Ie took up warmly a suggestion made by 
(Sir) Sidney Low for promoting imperial 
studies, then almost entirely ignored in 
the universities, and presided over a 
committee set up by the university of 
London with that object. As n result of 
its work a scheme of public lectures on 
those and similar topics was inaugurated, 
and the Rhodes chair of imperial studies 
was established at King’s College in 1019. 
Even the Institute of Historical Research 
partly owes its genesis to this committee, 
which Milner guided in so broad-minded a 
spirit that it incidentally tended to smooth 
away many of the in ter-collegiate rivalries 
and jealousies which had in the past been 
so great a bane to London University. 

On only two definite issues separating 
the great political parties did Milner take 
a decisive line. The first was Mr. Lloyd ! 
George’s budget of 1909, which be advised 
the Lords to reject and not flinch from 
the consequences, and its outcome the 
Parliament Bill of 1911, which he stren¬ 
uously opposed. The second was Home 
Rule, which, as in 188(>, he abhorred 
as disruptive of the Empire; in ordcT to 
combat it he offered his services to Sir 
Edward Carson and helped to organize in 
England a league of ‘ Covenanters ’ pledged 
to support Ulster’s resistance to separa¬ 
tion. Throughout this period, between 
1906 and 1012, he made many speeches, 


chiefly on imperial subjects but also on 
social questions such as sweated indus¬ 
tries and industrial law, not only in Great 
Britain but also during two tours in 
Canada (1908 and 1012), speeches which 
he published in 1D13 in a volume entitled 
The Nation and the Empire. He even 
arranged to write ft life of Chamberlain in 
collaboration with his friend L. S. Ainery, 
a plan stopped by the outbreak of the 
European War in 1014. 

When, half-way through the War, it was 
suggested that Milner should become 
prime minister, a diarist commented on 
this as a stupid suggestion, for ‘rightly or 
wrongly few men in tile country arc more 
distrusted than Milner’. The diarist lived 
to see his mistake; but already Milner had 
been proving that he was well prepared 
for the tasks awaiting Great Britain. In 
fact the country’s danger mid the need of 
definite action seemed to give him a fresh 
lease of youthful energy. In the first year 
of the War he presided over a committee 
to increase the food production of the 
country, and within a month of its forma¬ 
tion, so deeply lmd he thought out the 
question beforehand, the committee pro¬ 
duced n scheme for putting a million more 
acres under wheat with a promise of a 
guaranteed price to the farmer. Although 
Mr. Asquith’s government rejected the 
scheme, it was put into operation in 1917 
with surprisingly successful results. Milner 
was next asked to tackle the problem of 
coal production and to secure some har¬ 
mony between the conflicting interests of 
miners, exporters, and government and 
home producers. When Mr. Lloyd George 
became prime minister at the end of 1019, 
he at once picked out Milner to be a 
member of his small War Cabinet, whose 
principal business it was not only to deal 
with big questions cm the general conduct 
of the War, but also with matters affecting 
several departments of state. With a man 
of Milner’s administrative capacity and 
his long preparedness for such a crisis this 
system worked well; and whenever a 
difficult: problem presented itself, Milner, 

‘ the only synoptic person in the Cabinet*, 
ns lie said of himself, was called upon to 
solve it. lie had to settle the allocation of 
shipping tonnage between various con¬ 
tending departments; the amount of beer 
to be brewed, the ‘buying out’ of the spirit 
trade in order to secure alcohol for muni¬ 
tions; a programme for the reduction of 
imports owing to the losses of shipping; 
and he also took a part in getting the 
convoy system established. He was chair- 
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man of the committee on post-war recon¬ 
struction, and was chiefly responsible for 
the establishment of the new Ministry of 
Health in 1010, with an enlightened pro¬ 
gramme for dealing with social questions 
hitherto neglected. He, too, was mainly 
responsible for the inclusion in the War 
Cabinet of the prime ministers of the 
Dominions and a representative of India 
as regular members, nn important step 
which secured not only closer co-operation 
lie tween the constituent parts of the 
Empire, but also complete unity in war 
plans and peace aims. 

Milner was often called upon to under¬ 
take missions to various seats of war; lie 
went with Mr. Lloyd George to the Allied 
Conference in Home in January 1917 and 
thence lie was sent to Russia in order to 
arrange about munition supplies, unfor¬ 
tunately on the eve of the Russian revolu¬ 
tion, the drastic nature of which be hardly 
foresaw; but his most notable mission was 
to Era nee at the blackest period of the 
War. When, by 28 March 1918, the Ger¬ 
mans in their last great attack hud pierced 
the British lines near Amiens and so 
broken the connexion between them and 
the French, Milner was sent to the Amiens 
front in order to report on the serious 
state of affairs and on the break-down 
of co-operation between the two Allied 
commands. Attempts bad already been 
made to pool the reserves available for 
cither army, but there was no directing 
mind to allocate this reserve in nn emer¬ 
gency, especially as Sir Douglas (after¬ 
wards Earl) Haig [q.v.] and Gcnernl 
Retain, the French cnmmandor-in-chicf, 
did not always see eye to eye, while General 
Foch’s committee of the Supreme War 
Council, nominally charged with the duty, 
lmcl little real power of making decisions. 
Milner reached France on the evening of 
24 March and, realizing the imperative 
need of immediate action, took upon him¬ 
self full responsibility for the momentous 
decision for enforcing unity of command. 
It was plain to him tlmt one man should 
be responsible for co-ordinating the efforts 
of the Allies, but who should it be ? Pet.ain 
was perhaps the obvious man, as being in 
command of the largest force on the 
Western front, but in the conferences 
which took place lie seemed too cautious 
and niggardly of his reserves, and, indeed, 
too pessimistic at such a crisis, whereas 
Foch, whom Milner had hardly known 
before, appeared to him to possess just 
the right spirit. A short talk with M. 
Clemenccau, an old friend of Milner’s, who 


lmd hitherto been inclined to favour 
Retain rather than Foch, and the thing 
was done. The decision, to which Haig 
gave his hearty support and Retain his 
loyal assent, is recorded in the two teisc 
sentences of the agreement reached at the 
Allied conference held at the Hotel de Ville 
Doullcns, north of Amiens, on 20 March: 

4 Le general Foch est clmrgd pat l<& 
gouvcriicnicnts britsiiiniqucs et franpais de 
eaordonner Paction des armies all ices sur 
le front Quest. II s’entcndm acct effetavee 
les gem-mux en chef, qui sont invites 
a lui fourniv terns les renseignementg 
neccssaircs, 

Doullcns, le 20 Mars 1018 

G. Clemenccau. Rliincr.’ 

This little bit of paper, entirely due to 
Milner’s initiative, securing thereafter the 
harmonious co-operation of the Allied 
forces, marks the turning-point in the War, 

This was the last of Milner’s great ser¬ 
vices as a member of the small War 
Cabinet, for on 19 April lie was induced 
reluctantly to accept the post of secretary 
of state for war. At the War Office his 
tact and goad .sense in smoothing out 
difficulties and appeasing jealousies had 
already proved invaluable. He was still in 
the closest touch with Mr. Lloyd GeoTge 
in planning the lust great efforts of the 
War, and the combination of the latter’s 
resiliency with Milner’s balance and grasp 
of essentials proved invincible. In ad¬ 
ministration Milner’s great reform was to 
inaugurate a carefully thought-out Army 
Education branch, primarily to train the 
soldiers both nt the fronL and at homo for 
civiliun employment on their discharge at 
the end oT the War, but also as a permanent 
institution for the same object in peace 
time. 

In all his great and manifold war-work 
Milner hardly appeared before the public 
at nil; and only those at the centre could 
fully appreciate its value. Only once did 
lie atlract public attention and then to 
his great credit. About a month before 
the signing of the Armistice on II Nov¬ 
ember 1918 he was questioned by a jour¬ 
nalist ns to Iris conception of complete 
victory and of the best form of peace. 
Before all other forms of victory he put 
the destruction of Prussian milit arism and 
the disappearance of the Hohcn/.ollern 
regime for ever. This, he said, could best 
be attained by an armistice admitting the 
complete military superiority of the Allies, 
without the tremendous losses and time 
involved in marching to Berlin. At the 
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same time he protested against the 4 ful- jectcd by the Cabinet, although it was 
initiations . . . denovmcing the whole subsequently accepted without even the 
German nation as monsters of iniquity’, national assembly’s guarantee. Partly 
and indicated that in his view peace should owing to its rejection, partly too from 
not be made an instrument for‘punishing exhaustion after another spell of seven 
Germany or gratifying our own feelings of years’ exacting labours, Milner resigned 
anger or indignation against her, however on 7 February 1921, and so brought his 
justified\ In the excited feelings of the official career to a close. To mark the 
time, this sane and prudent utterance value of his services lie was created K.G. 
drew down upon Milner much vitupe rativc Milner had never m aiTied, for quite cnTly 
criticism from persons who cited his remote in life lie had decided that he must choose 
family connexion with, and his early between marriage which might bring 
schooling in, Germany in order to dub private happiness and the public useful- 
him as ‘pro-German\ Milner could afford ness which lie had most at heart. Now, 
to despise calumny, but lie was neverthc- however, less than three weeks after his 
less pleased when the whole band of men final resignation, when he was nearing 
who had learned under him in South seventy, he married, on 26 February, 
Africa to appreciate his patriotism united Violet Georgina, younger daughter of his 
to testify to him their affectionate respect, old friend Admiral Frederick Augustus 
In December 1018, on the rcconstmc- Mnxsc [q.v.] and widow of Lord Edward 
tion of the ministry, Milner was trans- Herbert Gascoyne-Cccil [q.v.]. This mar- 
ferred, again with considerable reluctance, riage opened the way to four years of 
to the Colonial Office. lie was then worn happiness which they shared with their 
out, and as the negotiations for peace friends, in London and at their country 
proceeded, felt less and less in sympathy home, Sturry Court, near Canterbury, 
with Mr. Lloyd George. At Versailles he This property was given by Lady Milner 
was unfortinmtcly not one of tiie chief after her husband’s death to the King’s 
British delegates, and attended only to School, Canterbury, 
speak on matters affecting his department: Yet even after his marriage Milner did 

but when he did appear, his infiucnce and not take the rest which he had earned, 
great weight, General Smuts lias said, were He resumed his work in the City, consented 
‘all for a fair and generous peace, a peace to preside over a tariff committee which 
of understanding which might be lusting, Mr. Stanley Baldwin had proposed to set 
and which would heal the dreadful wounds up in 1924, had he returned to power, but, 
the war had caused’. Had he been a above all, devoted himself to writing on 
constant delegate his profound knowledge the social and impcriaL questions which 
and his mellow sanity might have helped had been his main interest through life, 
to make a better business of the treaty. These essays were published in book form 
At the Colonial Office Milner had too as Questions of the Hour in 1920 and re- 
short a term to make a deep impression, issued (1025) by Lady Milner after his 
but, with the help of Iris under-secretary, .death, with the addition of his ‘Credo’, 
Mr. Amery, he was able to promote several found among his papers and embodying 
of the schemes which lie had at heart, such his imperialist creed, 
as the development of imperial resources In the autumn of 1924 Lord and Lady 
in Africa and in the West Indies, where he Milner paid a visit to South Africa, where 
inaugurated an Imperial College of Agri- he had some joy in seeing some results of 
culture at Trinidad, interriinperial niigra- his great recuperative schemes for the 
tion, and the new dyurchic constitution country, but still more disappointment at 
for Malta. While lie was colonial secretary the conviction that much of his political 
he was entrusted with the task of reporting work bad been thrown away by the action 
on the future relations of Great Britain of a liberal government in 1906. Shortly 
with Egypt, and had to spend over four after his return he was attacked by sleepy 
months (November 1919 to March 1920) sickness, probably caught in South Africa, 
in that country and afterwards to conduct I-Iis illness was mercifully short, ond lie 
in London long negotiations with Znglilul died at Sturry Court, with the knowledge 
Pasha and other nationalist lenders. He that Iris name had been accepted as chan- 
reported in favour of independence for ccllor-clcct of Oxford University, 13 May 
Egypt in alliance with Great Britain, with 1925. He was buried at Sales;hurst, near 
certain safeguards for British interests Robert abridge, after a service conducted 
solemnly guaranteed by an Egyptian by Archbishop Davidson in Canterbury 
national assembly. This report was re- Cathedral, where the chapel of St* Martin 
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of Tours was subsequently restored in his 
memory. The peerage became extinct on 
his death without heir. 

Milner was a great public servant—few 
more devoted have appeared in British 
annals—most in his element when he had 
some definite task to perform, ns in the 
finance ministry in Egypt, in concentrating 
on the issues between Great Britain nncl 
the Boer Republics, or in trying to realize 
a plan of reorganization thought-out to 
the minutest details for the new Colonies, 
and lastly, during the War, in his clear 
grasp of the essential objectives and his 
consummate ability in carrying out the 
measures required to attain them. His 
chief contribution to the political thought 
of his generation is to be found in his 
passionate conviction of the need for 
imperial unity, a conviction not divorced 
from a sympathetic understanding of 
distinctive national feelings in each of the 
Empire’s widely scattered parts. This 
passionate feeling is expressed or implicit 
in all his public action, in his speeches, 
in his writings, but, above all, in the 
influence which he exercised privately on 
all, especially the young, who looked up 
to him as mentor. Ho had not, however, 
the qualities of a great political leader, 
partly because he stood outside any 
political party and so could never have 
gained an effective political following to 
carry out liis ideas; but chiefly owing to a 
want of elasticity in his temperament, 
which made it impossible for him to yield 
a point or be satisfied with less than the 
whole, which is rarely attainable in 
politics. Curiously enough he realized this 
defect in Mr. Gladstone, whom he criti¬ 
cized for disregarding Hesiod’s maxim 
rrteov fyaou imvTos , without recognizing it 
in himself. On the other hand, these very 
defects, which denied him the gift to rule 
debates and lead the multitude, arose from 
one of his noblest characteristics, a deep 
sincerity which made it impossible for him 
to compromise on wliat he regarded as the 
truth, To this quality above all he owed 
his superlative gift of making and keeping 
friends and attracting loyalties. As one 
would expect in a man so determined to 
think out a policy in all its aspects and 
implications for himself, lie worked best 
with young men, ready to take their cue 
from him; even they often found it diJPieult 
to relieve him of the drudgery of small 
details; but he inspired them with his 
ideals of work and high ambition and 
made of them a notable band for influ¬ 
encing public life long after they had left 


his service. His chief friends were nearly 
all friends of youth and w r erc lifelong. He 
had, too, one characteristic rare in most 
men, rarer stili in those of his tempera¬ 
ment, that he was never soured by disap¬ 
pointments, even over liis most cherished 
objects: indeed the older lie grew the more 
tolerant of opposition he became. General 
Smuts, one of his most effective opponents 
in South Africa, noted, after meeting hu^ 
once more in war-time, twelve years later, 
besides ‘his great personal modesty and 
reserve’, which lie always had, how he had 
found him in spite, or because, of cares and 
sorrows, ‘matured and deepened . . # 
broadened in outlook and sympathy’ 
[The Times , 15 May 1025]. 

There is a bronze bust of Milner by 
Francois Sicard at Doullcns, another cast¬ 
ing of which is also at Doullens, and a 
third in the possession of Lady Milner; a 
posthumous bust by Lady (Hilton) Young 
(afterwards Lady Keunet) is at Rhodes 
House, Oxford; and a portrait plaque is 
in Westminster Abbey, a replica being at 
Toynbee Hall, Whitechapel. There arc 
portraits by Max Balfour (said to be the 
best likeness) at New College, Oxford, by 
Theodore Roussel at Johannesburg, by 
Hugh Gkizcbrook in the National Portrait 
Gallery, and by Sir William Orpcn, painted 
for Sir Abe Bailey; a drawing of him was 
also made by J. S. Sargent. A cartoon of 
him by ‘Spy’ appeared in Vanity Fair 
15 April 1897. 

[The Milner Papers, edited by Cecil Head- 
lam, 2 vote., 1081-1088 (deals almost exclu¬ 
sively with the South African period : Milner’s 
original South African papers arc at New Col¬ 
lege) ; W. Basil Worn fold, Lord Milner's Trorit 
in South Africa, 1000, and Deconstruction of 
the Nciv Colonics under Lord Milner, 2 vote., 
1013; E. B. Iwnti-Mullcr, Lord Milner 
South Africa, 1002; Blue Books relating to 
South Africa 1807-1005; War Memoirs of 
David Lloyd George, voL iii, 1034; J.L. Garvin, 
Life of Joseph Chamberlain, vol. iii, 1934; Dr. 
Christopher Addison, Four and a Half Years 
(J 1014-1919), 2 vols., 1934; ‘'iVic Times' His¬ 
tory of the War in South Africa , edited by 
L. C. M. S. Amcry, 7 vote., 1000-1909 (espe¬ 
cially vote, i and vi); private information; 
personal knowledge.] B. Wna.iA.MS. 

MONO, ALFRED MORITZ, first 
Baron Mei.citett (1808-1030), industri¬ 
alist, financier, end politician, was born 
at Fnrnworth, Lancashire, 23 October 
1808, the younger son of Ludwig Morwl 
[q.v.j, a gifted Jcw r who had come to Eng¬ 
land from Casscl in 1802 and with (Sir) 
John Tomlinson Brunner had founded 
and built up the great chemical industry 
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^hich 1881 was formed into a public 
joint-stock company as Brunner, Mond 
& Co. His mother was Frida, daughter 
of Adolph Meyer Lowcnthal, of Cologne, 
a cousin of his father and a highly 
cultivated woman. 

Mond was educated at Cheltenham 
College, St. John’s College, Cambridge 
(where he was ploughed in the natural 
science tripos), and Edinburgh University. 
He was called to the bar by the Inner 
Temple in 1894' and practised for a time 
on the North Wales and Cheshire circuit. 
Up to this time his ambitions had been 
entirely political, and he looked upon the 
law as the high way to a parliamentary 
career. His father’s business, however, 
had stronger chums on his energies, and 
in 1895 he became a director and, a little 
later, managing director. 

It was in his capacity of active manager 
of a great manufacturing corporation that 
Mond made n deep mark on the industrial 
history of his time as an earnest exponent 
of the need for organization and research, 
later as a successful champion of the 
process of rationalization and amalgama¬ 
tion, and finally as a strenuous advocate 
of close co-operation between employers 
and employed. His width of vision and 
imagination, applied to industrial pro¬ 
blems, showed hi in that the way to success 
in production lay through control of raw 
material, diversity of enterprise, and 
harmonious relations between all parlies 
at work on the process of supply. Con¬ 
temptuous of the doctrine of laisser-fairc 
and of all that it implied, lie was convinced 
that the planning of great enterprises, to 
be carried out by big industrial battalions, 
was the only line of future development; 
and that the competition of a number of 
small units was less effective, even from 
the point of view of the consumer, than 
co-operative effort which aimed at pro¬ 
curing cheap supplies of materials by large- 
scale buying and at providing cheap 
articles by large-scale distribution. ‘The 
trend of all modern indust ry \ lie wrote, ‘ is 
towards greater units, greater co-ordina¬ 
tion for the more effective use of resources' 
[Industry and Politics, p. 0], 

While thus eagerly advocating combina¬ 
tion rather than competition as the basis 
of industrial enterprise, Mond was equally 
emphatic on the need for the abolition of 
the lock-out and strike as methods of 
settling disputes between capital and 
labour, and for the development of 
measures, such as profit-sharing and 
employee-shareholding, by which the 


essential partnership between proprietors 
and workers might be made more apparent 
and binding and the divergence of their 
interests less wide. In the introduction to 
his Industry and Politics, published in 
1927, he gives the results of his personal 
contact with workers, in an executive 
capacity, over more than a generation. 
‘In the industry in which I am mainly 
interested \ he writes, 4 we have succeeded 
in avoiding for a period of over fifty years 
any serious industrial dispute. This has 
been largely due to a liberal, far-seeing 
policy, which did not consist in waiting for 
claims to be made and then yielding them 
reluctantly, but in foreseeing reasonable 
demands and in granting them even before 
they were asked’ [ibid., p. 8], 

Working persistently to further these 
principles of co-ordination and co-opera¬ 
tion, Mond was prominent not only on 
account of the number and importance 
of tile enterprises with which he was con¬ 
nected, but also by reason of the vast— 
perhaps grandiose—scale of the amalgam¬ 
ations which were eventually (1C2G) con¬ 
solidated in the firm of Imperial Chemical 
Industries, Ltd., with its £95,000,000 of 
authorized capital and its immense rami¬ 
fications and alliances. He was also chair¬ 
man of the Amalgamated Anthracite 
Collcrics, a company in which he had 
embodied the control of the greater part 
of the Welsh anthracite field, and a 
director of the International Nickel Com¬ 
pany of Canada (formed in 1028), the 
Mond Nickel Company, the South Staf¬ 
fordshire Mond Gas (Power and Heating) 
Company, the Westminster Bank, and 
the Industrial Financial Investment Cor¬ 
poration. 

It is noteworthy that Mond himself 
in his criticism of nationalized industry 
pointed to the self-same weakness that 
has been ‘alleged against the vast ness of Ins 
own conceptions. ‘One of your chief 
difficulties’, lie said, apostrophizing the 
socialists in a speech mentioned below 
[ibid., p. 814], ‘is magnitude. I have 
deliberately come to the conclusion that 
it is quite impossible for human beings to 
control any industry beyond a certain 
magnitude.* Time will show whether, 
under his leadership, industry made the 
mistake with which he charged the 
schemes of the socialists. Whatever may 
bo the ultimate verdict on MontFs indus¬ 
trial and financial ideals, there can be no 
question that his work for conciliation 
between capital and labour, and the ad¬ 
mirable arrangements for the comfort and 
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welfare of employees at the Brunner-Mond by (Viscount) Snowden. This speech was 
works at Droitwich, at the Imperial considered by ninny to have been one of 
Chemicals lie ad-quarters at Westminster, the most damaging criticisms of the 
and at other factories where he was able socialist ideal ever heard in the House, 
to have a say ii\ this matter, successfully Vcvhaps the most telling passage in it was 
promoted the harmony and goodwill which the account of the daring and determina- 
are essential to prosperous industry. His tion with which, in the teeth of immense 
most notable effort for this end was the risks and discouragements, his fnther and 
formation of a committee of employers his partner had created their business and 
to meet representatives of the general given work to thousands—an enterprise 
council of the Trades Union Congress in which could ‘never have been commenced 
1927 , when the Mond-Turner conferences, under any Socialist system tluit I have 
as they were called (Mr. J3cn Turner being ever known 1 (printed in Mond’s Industry 
the Trades Union Congress chairman at mid Politics, p. 318). 
the time) endeavoured, in the light of the Having begun his political life as a 
bitter lessons of the strikes of 1926, to liberal, and a highly effective exponent of 
open a new chapter in the history of the the blessings of free trade, Mond, like 
relations between employers and cm- many other free traders, was converted by 
ployed. These conferences have since been after-war conditions to the view that, with 
followed by discussion and joint action economic nationalism rampant all over 
between the general council of the Trades the world, it was no longer possible to 
Unions and the two chief bodies represen- keep England’s market open as the general 
ting the industrial employers. dumping ground. In 1920 his objections 

Mond’s success in dealing with the re- to Mr. Lloyd George’s land policy drove 
preservatives of labour was a remarkable him into the ranks of the conservatives, 
tribute to his sincerity, for he had many but he was invited by his constituents at 
difficulties to overcome. A typical Jew Carmarthen to Temuin their representa- 
in appearance, with a harsh half-German tive, and did so until lie became a peer, 
voice and accent, he had none of the His zeal as a newly converted protectionist 
suave Hebrew adroitness that often dis- expressed itself chiefly in the ardour and 
arms opposition. Blunt, direct, sometimes thoroughness with which he threw himself 
rather blustering, and occasionally dis- into the campaign for imperial economic 
tinctly ill mannered, he carried his point unity. In his Imperial Economic Unity 
by his strength of character and by his (1030) he urged the application of the 
power of getting down to essentials. These principles of rationalization to inter- 
qualities also finally gained for him the ear imperial business relations. He became 
of the House of Commons, where his career chairman of the Empire Economic Union, 
began in 1906 ns liberal membCT for and a visit to South Africa in the course of 
Chester. From 1010 to 1923 lie represented the same year (1930) confirmed his deter- 
Swansea, and from 1924 to 1028, when ruination to work for the cause of trade 
he was raised to the peerage, Carmarthen, co-operation within the Empire. But his 
Neither his virtues nor his disadvantages premature death, which took place at his 
were conducive to success as a party London house in Lowndes Square 27 

politician, but he applied his business December 1030, at the age of sixty-two, 

capacity as first commissioner of works robbed this cause of one of its most 

from 1016 to 1021 in Mr. Lloyd George’s effective advocates, 

coalition ministry, and as minister of Business and political activities by no 
health from 1021 to 1022 in the next means exhausted Mond’s energies, or 
ministry he effectively cleared up the con- rather, bis capacity for getting things done 
fused condition into which the housing without apparent effort; for, thanks to his 
problem had been allowed to fall. power of concentrating on essentials, he 

lu the House of Commons Mond was gave the impression of one who took life 
listened to at first critically and with easily nnd had plenty of time for apprccin- 
impaticnce, but finally with the attention tion of its amenities. Although lii.s manner 
which is nhvays paid to those who show with strangers was shy and by no means 
tluit they know their subject, talk in the genial, he was extremely kind and churiL 
light of first-hand experience, and keep to able, and his keen sense of humour enabled 
the point. His outstanding parliamentary him to enjoy and collect the numerous 
success was a speech on socialism, de- caricatures which his features invited. As 
livered on 20 March 1023 in answer to an an enthusiastic Zionist, he visited Palestine 
indictment of the capitalist system uttered in 1921, contributed £100,000 to the Jewish 
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Colonization Corporation for Palestine, first as aide-de-camp to the governor 
and wrote sundry articles ibr Zionist and then as brigade-major. In 1897 he 
publications. He had a genuine love of went to India, where he served with his 
art and music, and took a deep and battalion in the Malakand Field Force, 
practical interest in liis father’s bequest next with the expedition into the Moh- 
of forty-two pictures to the National mand country, and linaliy with the Tirali 
Gallery (1924) and provided a large part Expeditionary Force. In February 1898 
of the cost of the room in which it is he was promoted major, and in November 
housed. In 1920 lie bought a piece of received the appointment of brigade- 
ground in Chelsea for the Chelsea Health major at Gibraltar. In April 1899, 
Society, of which his wife was president, however, he was advanced to the post 
Mond was created a baronet in 1910, of deputy assistant adjutant-general in 
sworn of the Privy Council in 1013, and Guernsey. 

raised to the peerage in 1928 as Baron On the outbreak of the South African 
Meichctt, of Landlord, co. Southampton. War in 1899 Monro was transferred to 
He was elected a fellow of the Royal Aldershot in order to continue his appoint- 
Socicty in 1900, and received honorary inent with the 6th division, which began 
degrees from several universities, includ- to mobilize on receipt of the news of 
ing Oxford and. Paris. lie marriccl in 1894 Lord Methuen’s reverse at Magersfontein 
Violet Florence Mabel, daughter of James (11 December). He arrived in Africa 
Henry Goetzc, coffee merchant, of Mincing in time to take part in Lord Roberts’s 
Lane, London, and hud one son, Henry inarch to Pretoria, and was present at 
Lucbvig (born 1898), who succeeded him General Piet Cronjc’s surrender at Paarde- 
as second baron, mid three daughters, berg on 27 February 1909 and also at the 
There is a portrait of Monel by Sir John actions of Poplar Grove (7 March) and 
Lavery in the possession of Violet, Lady Dreifoutein (10 March). After the capture 
Mclchett, of Pretoria he continued working with his 

[The Times, 20 December 3 030; H. II. division * n Colony south of the 

Bolitho, Alfred Mow/, first Lord Melchett , Orange river until the close of the year. 
1032 i Mclchett’s own writings; private iu- He had already been rewarded with a 
formation,] II. Wrrnuns, brevet lieutenant-colonelcy. 

Monro’s services were now required at 
MONRO, Sir CHARLES CARMICH- the Hythe School of Musketry, and he 
AEL, baronet (1860-1929), general, was returned home to assume the appoint- 
born at sen in ss. Maid of Judith 13 June meat of chief instructor there in February 
I860, the sixth son of Henry Monro, of 1001. It was at Hythe that liis abilities 
Craigloehart, near Edinburgh, who bad were first measured at their true worth, 
gone to Australia as a young man, by his Fresh from South Africa and the Indian 
wife, Catherine, daughter of Alexander frontier where he had learnt to appreciate 
Power, of Clonmult, co. Cork. lie be- the value of rifle fire in war, lie set to 
longed to an old Scottish family, best work to reform the methods of teaching 
known in the medical world, his grand- musketry in the anny. But his work did 
father having been Alexander Monro, not end there and he became virtually 
tertius (1773-1859, q.v.), the last of the responsible for the evolution of a new 
distinguished trio of that name who, from system of infantry fire-tactics. Monro 
father to son, lmd held the chair of ana- remained at Hythe six years, the last four 
tomy at the university of Edinburgh being spent as commandant of the school, 
from 1720 down to 1840. Charles Monro and during that period was promoted sub- 
was educated at Sherborne School and stun live colonel in November 1903. He 
at Sandhurst, whence lie was gazetted left llythe in March 1907, having radically 
in August 1870 into the 2nd Foot, now reformed army musketry; target-shooting 
1st battalion The Queen’s (West Surrey) was henceforth to become battle-shooting. 
Regiment. In 1881 he was appointed The reputation which lie lmd acquired at 
adjutant, and held that oflicc for live Hythe brought about his selection, two 
years, He obtained his company in July months later, to the command of tlie 18th 

1889, having just passed the entrance Infantry Brigade, then stationed in Ire- 
examination into the Staff College, where land. His tenure of that command was 
lie was a student during the years 1889- marked by the same practical outlook 

1890. His chief distinction ut Cmnbcrlcy which had distinguished liis work at Hythe. 
was his captaincy of the cricket eleven. In October 1910 lie was promoted inajor- 
He next spent some time in Malta, acting general, but he remained with liis brigade 
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until January 1012, Two months later he 
was appointed to command the 2nd 
London Division of the Territorial Force; 
in this capacity he proved a sympathetic 
and successful chief. 

On the outbreak of the "War with Gcr- 
many in August 1014, Monro was trans¬ 
ferred to the command of the regular 2nd 
division at Aldershot, aiul proceeded with 
the British Expeditionary Force to France 
on 12 August. He thus participated in til! 
the early lighting of the War. He led his 
division, which formed part of the I Corps, 
under Sir Douglas Haig, back from Mons 
to the Marne; and he advanced from the 
Marne to the Aisne, where his troops played 
a distinguished part in the battle. The 2nd 
division was then transferred to Flanders 
and fought throughout the latter part of 
October and the beginning of November 
in the first battle of Ypres. On HI October, 
when the combined staffs of the 1st and 
2 nd divisions were assembled at Hoogc 
Chateau, the building was struck by an 
enemy shell, and nearly all the assembled 
officers were killed; but Monro escaped 
with a severe shock. At the end of the 
year he received the command of the I 
Corps in succession to Sir Dougins Haig, 
with the temporary rank of lieutenant- 
general, and in March 1015 was created 
K,C,B. for his war services. During the 
early summer lie commanded the I Corps 
through the battles of Aubers Ridge, 
Festubert, and Givenchy, until in July 
1015 he was given the command of the 
newly raised Third Army with the rank of 
general. But his tenure of that position, 
was not long, for in October 1915 he was 
ordered to take over the command of the 
Mediterranean Expeditionary Force at 
Gallipoli, in succession to Sir Ian Hamilton. 

Monro arrived at Gallipoli on 27 October 
and proceeded to examine the situation. 
By the Hist he had communicated his 
views to the Cabinet, recommending in¬ 
stant evacuation. Lord Kitchener de¬ 
murred, and left London on 4 November 
in order to investigate the situation for 
himself. Monro and oilier naval and mili¬ 
tary officers met Kitchener on 9 November 
and discussed the position, after which 
meeting Kitchener went round the British 
lines. On the 15th, before returning to 
London, Kitchener telegraphed to the 
Cabinet, supporting Monro’s opinion as to 
evacuation. The view was then put for¬ 
ward in the Cabinet that the Peninsula 
should be evacuated except for the footing 
at Cape IIcllcs; and this view gained 
ground. But Monro stood Ann in his 


advocacy of a complete withdrawal, and 
this decision was finally adopted on 23 
December. The positions at Suvla Bay 
mid Anzno Cove were evacuated between 
B and 10 December, the Cape Hclles 
position in the first week of January 1916. 
By 9 January 1910 not a single British 
soldier remained in Gallipoli. The success¬ 
ful embarkation of so large a force at a 
cost of virtually no casualties and a 
relatively small sacrifice of material may 
be regarded as one of the most remarkable 
operations of the War. 

Monro returned to France in January 
1910 in order to assume the command of 
the First Army and held this post until 
1 August of that year. Ilis army did not 
play any notable pari in the events of the 
summer, although the IV Corps, under 
Sir Henry Wilson [q.v.], sustained a some¬ 
what nasty reverse at Vimy; Monro, 
however, would not sanction any attempt 
being made to recapture the lost ground. 

On 1 October 1016 Monro was appointed 
commander-in-chief in India. By that 
time India had already placed in the Field 
several divisions, which fought in France, 
Egypt, East Africa, and Mesopotamia, in 
addition to smaller contingents. But the 
Indian army was now required to undergo 
a further considerable expansion mainly 
for service in Palestine and Mesopotamia. 
In order to achieve this end it was found 
necessary to raise new classes of native 
soldiers und—an infinitely more difficult 
problem^ efficient officers, British and 
native, to lead them. Proportionate ex¬ 
pansion was required in the supply and 
medical services, while mechanical trans¬ 
port units had to he created. Lastly, 
supplies of war material arid munitions 
adequate for the needs of these greatly 
augmented forces had to he found and 
organized, Throughout 1917 and 1918 
Monro worked ceaselessly to overcome 
the difficulties of this colossal task. In 
addition, lie was constantly engaged on 
inspection work, mid even visited Mesopo¬ 
tamia. With the viceroy, Lord Chelmsford, 
Monro remained on the best of terms, so 
that the co-operation of these two able 
men made for success. At the time of the 
Armistice (11 November 1918) the Indian 
troops totalled nearly 600,000 men— 
nearly a fourfold expansion of the Indian 
establishment of August 1914. 

The aftermath of the War, however, 
gave rise to events in India which caused 
Monro even greater anxiety than the 
development of Indian military power. 
Unrest in the Punjab culminating in the 
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Amritsar incident in April 1019, and events 
in Afghanistan leading to the so-called 
third Afghan War in the summer of that 
year, were followed by a difficult campaign 
in Waziristan during the winter of 1019 
to 1020. The disturbances in the Punjab 
had for a time assumed serious dimensions. 
On 80 March there occurred an outbreak of 
mob violence at Delhi. At Lahore and at 
other towns similar incidents took place. 
At Amritsar on 11 April the officer in 
command, Brigadier-General 11. 15. II. 
Dyer [q.v.], ordered the troops to lire on 
a riotous crowd, with the result that 870 
persons are known to have been killed and 
some 1,200 wounded; the incident aroused 
acute controversy. After the holding of an 
inquiry Dyer was eventually relieved of 
his command. From the first Monro had 
regarded Dyer’s action as not showing the 
wisdom and sense of proportion which 
should he expected of officers of his posi¬ 
tion, and he never altered his opinion 
throughout the long agitation which 
ensued. 

The Afghan and Waziristan campaigns 
were brought to a successful issue, the 
former in a few weeks; the latter after 
some laborious and protracted fighting. 
In spite of minor adverse criticism, both 
undertakings can be regarded as having 
been thoroughly well handled by Monro. 

Eventually, however, the heavy cares 
of office began to tell on an over-worked 
man; Monro therefore resigned ilia ap¬ 
pointment in August 1920 and went to 
live on half-pay in London. He was 
appointed governor of Gibraltar in Sep¬ 
tember 1928, in which post lie proved 
popular and efficient until his retirement 
in 1028. He died at his home in London 
7 December 1929. 

Monro may be regarded as a fine repre¬ 
sentative of the best type of British 
officer who fought in the European War. 
His cool conun on sense in battle was 
matched by true humanity; he was de¬ 
liberate in council, determined in action. 
He possessed a great knowledge of warfare 
and remarkable insight into the reactions 
of men in battle. In addition to the 
IC'C.13. he received the G.C.M.G. (1910), 
the G.C.S.L (1010), and the G.C.B. (1019). 
He was created n baronet and appointed 
Bath ICing-of-Arms in 1921. He was an 
aide-de-camp general to King George V, 
1918-1922, colonel of his old regiment, 
The Queen’s, and a trustee of the Imperial 
War Museum. 

Monro married in 1912 the lion, Mary 
Caroline Townclcy O’Hagan, daughter 


of Thomas, first Baron OTIagan [q.v.], 
lord chancellor of Ireland. There were 
no children of the marriage, and the 
baronetcy became extinct on his death. 

[The Times, 9 December 1920; Sir G. dc S. 
Borrow, The Life of General Sir Charles Car¬ 
michael Monro , 1931 ; Sir J. E. Edmonds, 
(Official) History of the Great War. Military 
Operations . France and Belgium , 1914-191.5, 
1922—1028 ; (Official) History of the Great War. 
Gallipoli, cd. C. F. Aspiimll-Oglcuidcr, vok ii, 
1982; Army Lists.] 

II. DE WATTEVILLB. 

MONTAGU OF BEAULIEU, second 
Bauon (18GG-1929), pioneer of motoring, 
[See Doughas-Scott-Montagu, John 
YVauteu Edwaud.] 

MONTAGU, EDWIN SAMUEL (1879- 
1924), statesman, the second son of Samuel 
Montagu, first llaron Sway tilling [q.v.], by 
his wife, Ellen, daughter of Louis Cohen, 
was bom in London 6 February 1879. His 
boyhood was undistinguished. He was 
educated for two years at Clifton College, 
until ill-health necessitated u sea-voyage, 
after which he spent two and a half years 
at tlic City of London School. But lie 
made no mark until his undergraduate 
days at Trinity College, Cambridge, which 
lie entered in 1898. As a young liberal 
politician lie became president of the 
Union in 1902. lie graduated B.A. in 
1902 and M.A. in 1905. 

Lord Sway tilling wus well known and 
[respected ns an unswerving upholder of 
Judaism, and his son, Edwin, remained a 
member of the Jewish community, but lie 
did not inherit his father’s rigid convic¬ 
tions. The Zionist movement appealed 
little to him, and national ties counted 
with him far uiotc than the bond of race. 
But his racial antecedents may have 
quickened his Indian sympathies, and 
saved him from the sense of the colour bar 
in his personal relations with Indians. He 
notes in his Indian diary that ‘there might 
he some truth in the allegation that I am 
an Oriental. Certainly that social relation¬ 
ship which English people And eo difficult 
comes quite easily to me’. 

Entering into politics when the liberal 
tide was running full Hood, Montagu won, 
at the general election oflDOfl, the Chester¬ 
ton division of Cambridgeshire, and re¬ 
mained member for that division until 
1922. llis foot was on the ladder as soon 
as lie entered the House of Commons. 
He sought and obtained a private secre¬ 
taryship to Mr. Asquith, then chancellor 
of the Exchequer, retaining the post 
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when his chief became prime minister. 
Promotion to the minor posts of govern¬ 
ment soon followed. lie was for four years 
(1910-1014) parliamentary under-sccrc- 
tary of state for India, serving, during a 
period of considerable Indian change, 
under Viscount Morley and the Marquess 
of Crewe. In 1012 he paid a cold-weather 
visit to India, and Ids last Indian budget 
speech in 1018 showed the first-hand 
knowledge which enabled him to handle 
with easy and fluent mastery a wide range 
of Indian subjects. 

In February 1014 Montagu became 
financial secretary to the Treasury, and 
during the first two years of the European 
War he held a succession of minor posts in 
the rapid ministerial changes which the 
War entailed. lie won the coveted honour 
of a privy eouncillorship in February 1015, 
and entered the Cabinet at the unusually 
early age of thirty-six as chancellor of the 
duchy of Lancaster. He did good work in 
popularizing the first war loans, and in 
establishing voluntary war-saving associa¬ 
tions and the scheme of war-saving certifi¬ 
cates (February 1010), In v arious offices he 
showed administrative ability and financial 
instinct which might have made him a 
good chancellor of the Exchequer, had he 
lived. 

In June 1010 Montagu was made minis¬ 
ter of munitions. An arrangement made 
by him with Messrs. J. P. Morgan & Co. 
saved the Allies many hundreds of millions 
on their American purchases. His loss 
of this office on the fall of Mr. Asquith’s 
ministry in the following December was 
a heavy blow to his ambition. He had 
been in close personal touch with his chief; 
felt, as he says in his diary, ‘hero-worship 1 
for him, and owed to him his rapid pro¬ 
motion. He did in the end resign with 
most of Mi. Asquith’s liberal colleagues, 
but lie had no intention of being perman¬ 
ently entangled in the fallen fortunes of 
the prime minister. He felt it proper to 
give general support to the new govern¬ 
ment in the conduct of the War, and in 
June 1017 his chance came again when 
Mr. Lloyd George offered him the post of 
secretary of state lor India on the resigna¬ 
tion of (Sir) Austen Chamberlain. 

Montagu accepted the office at a critical 
time. Tiie need for constitutional change 
in India at the close of the War lmd been 
foreseen, and at the end of 1015 the 
viceroy, Lord Hardinge, had sent home a 
memorandum advocating a large pro¬ 
gramme of reform, so that the conclusion 
of peace might not find the home govern¬ 


ment unprepared. The building of a new 
political structure in war time being im¬ 
possible, an announcement of the goal of 
British policy in India might suffice for 
the moment, and it was the first task of 
Montagu to make this declaration on behalf 
of the Coalition government on 20 August 
1017. The goal of British policy was de¬ 
clared to be the ‘progressive realization 
of responsible government’ in India as an 
integral part of tlic British Empire, to be 
attained in successive stages as might be 
determined by the Imperial parliament. 
Unexpectedly, the announcement was 
made, not in Montagu’s language, but in 
terms drafted by Lord Curzon [q.v.j, who 
was at that time a conservative member 
of the inner War Cabinet under Mr. Lloyd 
George [see Lord Ronaldsluiy’s Life of 
Lord Curzon , iii, 127, for the two drafts]. 
Curiously enough, Lord Curzon’s draft, 
by introducing the term ‘responsible 
government’, pointed more definitely than 
Montagu’s to the familiar British model 
of an executive responsible to an elected 
legislature. No liberal, in Montagu’s view, 
could question that parliamentary institu¬ 
tions had the same value for Indians as for 
Englishmen, and he was determined to 
introduce an adequate instalment forth¬ 
with into British India. 

In order to determine on the spot the 
first step towards the announced goal, 
Montagu, with a small delegation, half of 
civil servants nnd half of politicians, 
loured round the provinces of India from 
November 1017 to Mmf 1018. It was 
decided not merely to Triune a scheme for 
submission to parliament, but to compile 
a report on the lines of the historic Dur¬ 
ham report which led up to Canadian self- 
government. The task of drafting this 
report, Report on Indian ComiUutional 
Reforms [Cmd. 9100 of 1018], under severe 
time limits, was carried through by (Sir) 
William Harris, joint secretary to the 
government of India, 

Montagu’s diary of this tour, published 
twelve years afterwards by his wife [An 
Indian Diary, edited by Vcnctia Montagu 
1080], is an uncensored document which 
reveals the part played by him in the 
construction of the proposed scheme of 
reform. Written ot dictated from day 
to day, and not meant for publication, 
tiie diary gives a vivid picture of the 
varying moods of a mind prone to ups 
and downs of feeling. Many of the state¬ 
ments in the diary, therefore, need not 
be treated as considered or deliberate 
judgements. Montagu is often unjust to 
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the viceroy, Lord Chelmsford, though in 
the end he docs recognize the loyal and 
generous support which the viceroy gave 
him; and the picture drawn of the states¬ 
man playing a lone hand, dragging forward 
n reluctant viceroy and wrestling clay by 
day unaided with the narrow obstinacy of 
alL around him, cun hardly be accepted. 
The scheme of the Report was not, in fact, 
the emanation of his own or, indeed, of 
any single brain. It was a composite 
structure, built up laboriously from the 
suggestions of many minds, and such 
strength as it possessed was due to this 
pooling of ideas. But if Montagu was not 
the sole author of the scheme, the diary 
makes two points clear. First, it reveals 
his own mental method, which he de-; 
scribes as 1 framing conclusions and train- 
ing himself to discard them, without pre¬ 
judice, for better ones’. There were no 
precedents for a scheme of reform to serve 
a transitional period, such as lie sought to 
find ; and if there had been any, they would 
have required modifications to suit the 
wholly exceptional conditions of India. 
Montagu handled his problem with elasti¬ 
city and resilience of mind, but the 
flexibility with which he entertained and 
discarded expedients was not without its 
embarrassments, even for himself. Second¬ 
ly, the diary reveals the untiring pains 
which he took personally to persuade, 
convince, and even to cajole doubters or 
opponents, both British and Indian. He 
resented the Olympian airs of the govern¬ 
ment of India, and consulted Indian 
opinion as it had never been consulted 
before. If the scheme went through with 
goodwill, or at least acquiescence, it was 
largely due to the pertinacity, drive, and 
determination with which the secretary of 
state had previously rallied the bulk of 
opinion to his side. 

Montagu had the satisfaction of seeing 
the scheme of constitutional reform ac¬ 
cepted, with important amendments made 
by the joint select committee of both 
Houses of Parliament, but without -opposi¬ 
tion in parliament except from a. deter¬ 
mined group of retired Indian civilians. It 
passed into law in the Government of Ind ia 
Act (1919). Lord Curzon, then foreign 
secretary, in spite of his purlin thcclcelum- 
tion of 20 August 1917, suffered a violent 
revulsion of feeling. Speaking in the House 
of Lords, 12 December 1919, lie said that 
‘the act was a great experiment—a during 
experiment—lie would not cavil at the 
word ‘rash’ being applied to it.’ But he ac¬ 
quiesced in its passage. Space only sunices 
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to point out where the scheme broke new 
ground; its details must be sought in the 
Report itself. The central feature was a 
substantial but duly safeguarded exten¬ 
sion of self-government in the nine major 
provinces, operating through the novel 
and much criticized expedient, incorrectly 
nicknamed ‘dyarchy whereby the gover¬ 
nor of the province was to administer 
certain ‘reserved’ services through his 
executive council, and other ‘transferred’ 
services through Indian ministers respon¬ 
sible to the elected legislature of the pro¬ 
vince. Lord Morley in defending the 
Minto-Morley reforms had expressly dis¬ 
claimed any intention of introducing 
parliamentary institutions into India. Up 
to 1919 a chain of responsibility reached 
from the district oilicer, personally ad¬ 
ministering hi s district in India, through 
the liend of the province to the governor- 
general, who being subordinate to the 
secretary of state, was through him 
responsible to parliament. Montagu’s plan 
broke this chain of responsibility to a 
definite but limited extent. Henceforth 
there would be a sphere of provincial 
government in which Indian ministers 
would be responsible, not to the British 
parliament, but through an Indian legisla¬ 
ture to an Indian electorate. 

Meanwhile, however, divergence widen¬ 
ed between Montagu’s views and those of 
the government of which he was ti member. 
The treatment of conquered Turkey was 
bound to excite strong feeling among the 
ninety million Moslems of India. They 
resented the disintegration of the last 
great Mohammedan power and what 
seemed to them the desecration of the 
holy places of their religion. Mr. Lloyd 
George, following the Glarlstonian tradi¬ 
tion, wished to overthrow Turkish power 
in Europe, and oared nothing for pledges 
given in the opposite sense. The govern¬ 
ment of India was bound to represent the 
dangerous reaction of this policy on dis¬ 
turbed Indian opinion, and Montagu 
caused growing irritation among his col¬ 
leagues by supporting the Indian view. 
The f inal breach came over a technicality; 
at a critical moment (March 1922) in the 
negotiations with Turkey and Greece, the 
government of India risked leave to publish 
its protest against the Treaty of Sevres. 
Without obtaining permission from the 
Cabinet, Montagu sanctioned publication. 
The doctrine of Cabinet responsibility h;?' 
worn thin under coalition govcrnmei' 
but the constitutional impropriety of i\.J 
action could not be disputed. Lord Curzdn 
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at the Foreign Ottlce was indignant* and 
Mr. Lloyd George promptly required 
Montagu’s resignation. 

For Montagu, this proved to be the end 
of his political career. He took it hard, 
violently attacking Lord Cura on and the 
Coalition in a speech at Cambridge (II 
March 1022). llis speech in vindication 
of his action in the House of Commons 
closed with the words: ‘this is the un* 
happiest moment of my life/ In the 
general election of 1922 his Cambridge¬ 
shire constituency turned against him, 
and in a three-cornered contest, in which 
he was opposed both by a conservative 
and n labour candidate, he was left at the 
bottom of the poll, lie broke away from 
politics, took business posts in the City, 
went on a financial mission to Brazil 
(1923-1924) and died in London 15 Nov¬ 
ember 1024, at the early age of forty-five. 
Montagu lmd married in 1015 the lion. 
Beatrice Vcnctia, youngest daughter of 
Edward Lyulph Stanley, fourth Baron 
Sheffield [q.v.], an( l l°ft an only child, a 
daughter. 

A word may be added about Montagu’s 
main recreation, the passion for shooting 
to which his Indian diary bears eloquent 
testimony. He cured for shooting fur its 
own sake, but in India he did, in fact, get 
more out of it than the satisfaction of the 
deep-seated instinct of pride in efficient 
killing, It brought him into easy personal 
touch alike with British administrators 
and with maharajas, who glory in their 
tiger preserves. Nor did he wholly sink 
the naturalist of his early days in the 
sportsman; he delighted to shoot pochard 
in Norfolk or sandgronse in Gujner, but 
he nnd Lord Grey of Fullodon established 
a bird sanctuary near his Norfolk home 
at Brccklcs I-Iall. 

Speaking in the chamber of princes after 
Montagu’s death, the Maharaja of Alwar 
applied to him a slightly altered quotation, 
‘He was our friend, faithful a adjust to us’, 
and Indian nationalists have reason to 
echo that judgement. 

For the measure of success attained by 
Montagu’s scheme of Indian reform in the 
first years of its working, reference may 
he made to the report of Sir John Simon’s 
commission [Report of the Indian Statutory 
Commission of 1030: Cmd. 05(58]; but time 
alone can decide on the ultimate wisdom 
of the introduction of parliamentary insti¬ 
tutions into India, towards which lie gave 
the deciding impulse. 

A portrait of Montagu is included in the 
painting by Sir William Orpen of tire 
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signature of the Pence of Versailles atthe 
Imperial War Museum, South Kensington. 
There is a statue of him by Lady (Hilton) 
Young (afterwards Lady Kcnnct) in 
Calcutta, and another by E, Riccardi at 
Jamnagar. 

[The Times, 17 November 1024; Edwin S. 
Montagu: a memoir, privately printed; An 
Indian Diary, edited by Vcnctia Montagu 
I DUO.] C. Ho UK UTS? 

MONTAGUE, CHARLES EDWARD 
(1807-1928), man of letters and journalist, 
was born at Ealing 1 January 1807, the 
third of the four sons of Francis Montague, 
by his wife, Rosa McCabe, daughter of a 
Drogheda merchant. The father was an 
Irish priest from county Tyrone who had 
renounced his orders owing to scruples of 
conscience and lmd settled in England. 
Montague was educated at the City of 
London School under Edwin Abbott 
Abbott, and at Balliol College, Oxford, 
where lie matriculated as an exhibitioner 
in 1885, and where he was deeply influ¬ 
enced by Richard Lewis Ncttleship [q.v.]. 
He obtained a first class in classical moder¬ 
ations in 1887 and a second in hferae 
human iarcs in 1889. Next year (1800) lie 
joined the staff of the Manchester Guardian, 

I on which he remained, except during the 
European War, until 1925. In 1898 he 
• married Madeline, daughter of the editor, 
Charles Prestwick Scott. Trained by 
Scott, and also by William Thomas Arnold 
[q.v.], his chief lieutenant, Montague 
became a brilliant and many-sided journa¬ 
list, writing for home rule, free trade, 
women’s rights, and nil the liberal causes, 
mid taking, with his paper, the unpopular 
side in the Boer War. He also made his 
mark as a dramatic critic by articles which 
were reprinted in The Manchester Stage 
(reviews by Arnold, Montague, Allan 
Monkhouse, and Oliver Elton, 1900) and 
by his Dramatic Values (1911). In time, 
after Arnold’s retirement in 1898 from 
the Manchester Guardian^ Montague be¬ 
came second in command. I-Ic contributed 
the section ‘Middle Life* to Mrs. Humphry 
Ward’s memoir of his friend Arnold, This 
memoir was prefixed to Arnold’s posthu¬ 
mously published Studies of Roman Im¬ 
perialism (l 900), In 1910 appeared 
Montague’s witty skit on low journalism, 
A Ilind Let Loose, and u\ 1918 The Morn¬ 
ing's J Var, a tale full of the poetry of 
mountaineering* his favourite recreation. 

On the outbreak of the European War 
in 1914, despite his age and family tics, 
Montague dyed his hair, which had been 
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grey from his youth, nnd enlisted. He was 
hurt by an explosion while training as a 
bomber, but in November 1915 crossed to 
France as a private in the 24th battalion 
of the Royal Fusiliers. After three weeks 
in the line he was invalided home, but in 
June 1916 was commissioned nnd entered 
the intelligence service on the Western 
front. For a year lie was a ‘ conductor * 
of distinguished guests of the army; in 
June 1917 he became an assistant press 
censor. He saw most of the front in France 
and Flanders, and in 1918 went with the 
advance to Cologne. 

Montague kept a war diary [see Memoir] 
which contains some of liis best and 
simplest writing. He also wrote, whilo on 
service, vivid notes and introductions to 
the drawings by Muir head Bone entitled 
The Western Front (1016-1917), and to 
those by various other hands (British 
Artists at the Front, 1918.) 

On being demobilized in 1919 Montague 
returned to the Manchester Guardian. 
Thereafter he published Disenchantment 
(1922), a series of fierce and notable essays 
on the War, which greatly widened his 
reputation; Fiery Particles (1029), shortj 
stories in which the War again figures; 
The Right Place (1024), gay holiday essays ; 
Rough Justice (1020), a war novel with 
much personal reminiscence, and Right off 
the Map (1027), a fantasia full of anli- 
militarism. Posthumously published were 
Action (1028), more short stories, and A 
Writer's Notes on ins Trade (I960), chiefly 
on the niceties of style and cadence. An 
unfinished paper, ‘Inexpert Approaches to 
Religion’ [see Memoir, appendix], reveals 
the movement of Montague’s mind towards 
an undoginatio and partly mystical faith. 
In 1025 he retired from journalism and 
settled at Bur ford, Oxfordshire. In 1926 
he received the honorary degree of Litt.D. 
from the university of Manchester, He died 
of pneumonia at Manchester 28 May 1928, 
leaving five sons and two daughters. His 
death was noticed with regret, and his 
career with pride, by journalists in most 
of the English-speaking countries. 

In spite of a shy address, which covered 
great native courage, and of a certain film 
of reserve, Montague was at home in many 
companies, and not least with working 
people. His associates in the press and in 
the War, including the war correspondents, 
have paid him many tributes. As a 
journalist he had, when occasion de¬ 
manded, an excellent fighting style. He 
also acquired a peculiar artistry in prose. 
Ilis letters and diaries written without 


study, show a great delicacy in the use of 
plain language. In his books the style, 
although never flat or commonplace and 
often most eloquent and beautiful, is not 
seldom over-conscious; it can also he 
unadorned and direct. All his gifts are 
seen in liis longer novels, but on these his 
reputation will hardly rest; lie found con¬ 
struction difficult, and the characters are 
not all equally real. Many of the shor ter 
talcs are admirably built and told, and 
ure peopled by humorists, Irish or Eng¬ 
lish, whose idiom is happily reproduced. 
As an essayist, whether polemical and 
satirical (Disenchantment), or buoyant and 
free of care (The Right Place), or aesthetic 
(A Writer's Notes), Montague excels and is 
likely to be remembered. 

[Oliver Elton, C. E, Montague , a Memoir 
(including extracts from the Diary and 'In¬ 
expert Approaches to Religion’, & c.), 1029; 
personal knowledge.] Oltveii Elton. 

MONTE ATH, Sin JAMES (1847-1929), 
Indian civil servant, was born at Guile- 
burn, Lockerbie, Dumfriesshire, 7 Septem¬ 
ber 1847, the fourth son of Thomas 
Monte nth, of the Bank of Scotland, who 
came of an old Perthshire family, by his 
wife, Hannah Johnstone. After early 
education at Lockerbie, Montcnth went to 
the Royal Academical Institution, Belfast, 
and thence to Queen’s College, Belfast, 
where he graduated M.A, He passed the 
open examination for the Indian civil ser¬ 
vice in 1808, and was appointed to the 
Bombay Presidency in August 1870. 

Mon tenth’s early service was in the 
south of the Presidency, and his interest 
in this part of the province was shown by 
his contributions to the Bombay Gazetteer 
of the North Kannrn district. I-Iis abilities, 
however, soon marked him for work at 
head-quarters, and he was transferred to 
Bombay in 1878, Here, after holding the 
posts of under-sec rotary and secretary to 
government and private secretary to the 
governor, Lord lleay, he became, in July 
1800, chief secretary to the government of 
Bombay. In that capacity lie had to deal 
with tlie great Bombay famine of 180G- 
1897. He handled the situation with such 
success that the Bombay government 
justly claimed that no previous failure of 
crops of equal magnitude had left so little 
mark on the agricultural community. 
Montcnth received the C.S.I. in June 1897. 
The famine of 1896-1897 was followed, 
after two seasons of indifferent harvests, 
by the still more disastrous famine of 1809- 
1002 , which affected fifteen districts and 
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ten million people. Monteath was placed MOO It, Sir FJI'EDEIIICTC ROBERT 

in special charge of famine relief, oncl the (1853-1927), South African statesman, 
famine commission of 1901 referred ap- was born at Pietermaritzburg, Natal' 
prceintivcly to l\is work, in support of the 12 May 1853, the eldest son of Frederick 
recommendation for the regular appoint- William Moor, a settler under the Byrne 
ment of a famine commissioner upon immigration scheme of 1350, by his wife, 
similar occasions in the future, Sarah Annabella, daughter of Robert 

Monteatli became revenue member of Ralfe, He was educated at Hermanns- 
the Bombay executive council in August burg School, near Grey town, Natal. The 
1900, and was acting-governor of Bombay discovery of the diamond fields attracted 
from 0 September to 18 December 1908. him, as a young man of nineteen, to the 
In January of that year lie was pro- dry diggings at Kimberley. Here he met, 
inoted K.C.S.I. As member of the council and in 1878 married, Charlotte, daughter 
Vie initiated, with lasting benefit to the of William James Dunbnr-Moodie and 
agriculturists of Bombay, Ins important granddaughter of Donald Moculic [q.v.], 
reforms of land-revenue law. The famine first colonial secretary of Natal. Three 
commission of 1901 had criticized the sons and four daughters were born of the 
existing system of land tenure in Bombay, marriage. Moor remained at the diggings 
where, it alleged, at least one-quarter of for seven years. With the arrival of 
the cultivators had lost their land and less Barnet Isaacs, better known as Barney 
than oue-iifth were free from debt. The Barnato [q.v,], and Alfred Beit [q.v.], 
new and restricted tenure introduced by Moor realized that it would be increasingly 
Monteath in the Land Revenue Code difficult for the individual digger to make 
Amendment Bill of 1001 aimed at reducing a fortune. Like many others, he sold out 
agricultural indebtedness by restricting, his claims, and in 1879 returned to Natal, 
on state lands, the tenants’ power to settling down as a farmer near the small 
alienate their land. The Bill met with town of Estcoiirt. 
heated opposition in the Bombay Legisla- Moor’s experiences in Kimberley, where 
tive Council, but Monteath, with charnc- he had twice been elected to the mining 
tcristic firmness, declined to yield. board, fostered an inclination towards 

Monteath left India in August 1905, public life; and in 1880 he began his 
taking with him the respect of every one, political career in Natal ns member, for 
even of those who were most opposed to YVeenen county, of the legislative assembly, 
his policy. Cor his ability, determination, lie attached himself to the party which 
and unfailing devotion to duty. A man of advocated self-government for Natal; and 
reserved disposition, he was a great reader, in 1893, when responsible government was 
especially of classical literature, the love conceded, he was offered the portfolio of 
of which he lmd acquired from 4 dominie’ native affairs. This office he held for four 
Ferguson of Lockerbie, and retained to years. His eloquence made iiim one of the 
the end of liis life. After retirement most formidable members of the country 
Monteath lived at BuckcrcH Lodge, near party, and he possessed the full confidence 
Houiton, where he died IS April 1029. of the native inhabitants of the colony. 
He married in 1872 Amelia (died 1927), Two years in opposition (1897-1899) were 
daughter of Thomas Hunter, of Belfast, a followed by a further tenure of office as 
member of a Scottish family long settled minister for native affairs. During this 
in Ireland. They had five sons and three period (1899-1903) the two most impor- 
claughtcrs. Two of the sons followed their tant political issues were the maintenance 
father in the Bombay civil service, a third of the Bantu tribal system, and the serious 
was in the Indian forest service, while a financial and administrative problems 
fourth entered the India Office and became arising from the divergent policies of the 
private secretary to the secretary of state— four British South African colonics with 
fin unusual family record of service for India, regard to customs and railway rates. As 

Mon tenth's reputation rests on his minister for native affairs, Moor was dis- 
fiiicecss as a famine administrator, and as posed to modify the traditional policy of 
Jin agrarian reformer whose policy has Sir Theophilus Shepstone [q.v.] of maim 
loft tin enduring mark on the land-revenue: turning communal customs and upholding 
system in Bombay. the authority of the Bunlu chiefs. He 

[The Times, 22 April 1020; Ke/Mrfeoflndimi ftlv ? ll ^ (1 . l , lle « rnnt °L' ««es to natives 
Famine Commissions ofl 808 a ad 1901; official 011 individual tenure, but failed to carry 
records; personal knowledge.] a bill to that effect through the colonial 

A. C, Me Watters, legislature. He retired with his chief, 
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Sir Albert Ilimc, oil the defeat of the 
ministry in August 1903. 

As leader of the opposition to tile 
ministry of C. J. Smythe (1005-1000), 
Moor trenchantly criticized the increase in 
the taxation of natives, and particularly 
the ill-advised poll tux which provoked the 
native rebellion of February 1900. On the 
larger question of the political future of 
South Africa, he consistently urged the 
necessity for some measure of political 
and economic unification. As delegate for 
Natal to the inaugural ceremonies of tiie 
Australian Commonwealth in 1901, he had 
been profoundly impressed by the enthusi¬ 
asm of Australian statesmen, and by tlieir 
confident anticipation that federation 
would lead to an immense expansion of 
the resources of their country. 

In November 19Q0 Moor succeeded 
Smythe as prime minister, and the op¬ 
portunity to throw the weight of Natal 
into the scales in favour of a movement, 
fox the unification of South Africa came 
in the critical years 1908-1910. In 1908 
he went to Pretoria to attend the confer¬ 
ence on customs and railway rates, and 
identified himself whole-heartedly with the 
proposal that immediate steps should be 
taken to assemble a national convention 
for the purpose of preparing u draft union 
constitution. Opinion in Natal was ex¬ 
tremely sympathetic towards federation, 
but hostile to the suggestion of a unitary 
constitution. On this issue, Moor and bis 
coheagucs were outvoted in the National 
Convention which met at Durban in 
October 1908. Eventually Moor ac¬ 
quiesced in the grant of large discretionary 
powers to the Union government, believ¬ 
ing that public opinion would safeguard 
the essential rights of the provinces. He 
informed the Natal legislature that a 
strong central government was essential 
for the immediate future in order to 
develop the resources of South Africa. lie 
predicted, however, that the powers 
granted to provincial councils would 
ultimately be enlarged. His insistence 
that isolation would be suicidal brought 
round the bulk of bin followers, and at a 
referendum in .Tune 1909 Natal accepted 
the Union constitution by an unexpectedly 
large majority* 

In General Hothn’s federal ministry of 
1910, Moor took the portfolio of commerce 
and customs; but lie was defeated at the 
first election following the Union. His 
previous experience as minister for native 
affairs in Natal qualified him to serve ns 
a senator with special knowledge of native 


requirements and he was nominated in 
this capacity, retaining bis seat for ten 
years (1910-1929). lie then retired to Ills 
farm, Greystonc, at Estcourt, where be 
died 18 March 1927. 

Moor w'as not a great parliament ary 
lender, but he was a fluent speaker and a 
man of genuine breadth of view. He was 
entirely devoid of racial prejudice, person¬ 
ally popular with Dutch-speaking colon¬ 
ists, and a sincere friend of the native 
population. Even political opponents 
acknowledged his deep attachment to the 
interests of Natal. In private life, he was 
a keen sportsman, and an excellent big- 
game shot* His political services w’ere 
rewarded with a privy coitncillorship on 
the occasion of the Imperial Conference 
of 1907, which lie attended as premier of a 
self-governing colony. lie was knighted 
in 1911. 

[The Natal Witness, 19 March 1027; Debates 
of ike Legislative Assembly of the Colony of 
Ndtal } vots. xlv-xlvni, 1908-1909 ; Sports and 
Sportsmen: Sindh Africa, n.d,; private ia- 
forma lion.] A. F. llATTIiltfiLliY. 

MORESBY, JOHN (1830-1922), ad¬ 
miral and explorer, was born at Allcrtoti, 
Somerset, 15 March 1830, the second son 
of Admiral of the Fleet Six Fairfax Mores¬ 
by [q-v.], by his wife, Eliza Louisa, 
youngest dtuig]iter of John Williams, of 
liakewcll, Derbyshire, lie was educated 
ut a private school until the age of twelve 
when he joined the royal navy in the 
Caledonia, then the flagship at Devon- 
port. In 1845 he sailed as a midshipman 
in the frigate America for the Pacific via 
Cape Horn. The America returned to 
England the next year with a freight of 
specie which it was then the custom to 
send home in naval ships. Moresby next 
served with the Channel fleet, and in the 
paddle frigate Odin was at Palermo during 
the rising of J848. The following year he 
joined the Excellent for gunnery instruc¬ 
ts on, and subsequently was appointed 
gunnery mate of the frigate AmphiirUe 
and sailed for the west coast of South 
America in 1850. Shortly afterwards he 
was transferred to the frigate 'Thetis ns 
gunnery lieutenant, and in 1853 was in 
command of ii punitive expedition against 
the Indians of Vancouver Island. I Re¬ 
turning home on promotion, Moresby 
joined the paddle sloop Driver as first 
lieutenant in 1854 on the eve of war with 
Russia. For two summers he was on 
reconnaissance work in the Baltic, and 
took part in the storming of the Bomar- 
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siintl forts and the abortive attack on the south coast, Hall Sound and Redscnr 
Riga. Ray, discovered Port Moresby, Fairfax 

On the conclusion of peace with Russia Harbour (which he named after his father), 
Moresby was appointed flag-lieutenant and Discovery Bay, as well as their ap- 
to the admiral in command of the Irish proachcs, and various islets and reefs in 
station and was given leave to accompany 'tones Strait, By Hilda and lithel rivets 
\uh father to Austria when Sir Fairfax he tried to penetrate the unknown interior. 
Moresby represented the British navy at He next discovered at the east end I-Iayter, 
the centenary of the order of Maria Basilisk, and Moresby Islands and China 
Theresa. In 1858 he became commander, and Fortescue Straits, and took possession 
and after a period on half pay was np- of the islands in the name of Queen Victoria 
pointed in 18GI to command the Snake (1878). Of the eastern part of the north 
on the China station, where he took part coast nothing was known at the time 
in the suppression of the Taiping rebellion except a few vague landfalls of J. A. B. 
and was in action at Shanghai. The Snnkv. rt’Entrccfistcauxin 1708. Moresby mapped 
was subsequently engaged in the suppres- tire whole coast westward to Astrolabe 
sion of piracy on the coasts of southern Bay as well as the islands of the d’Enirc- 
China and in safeguarding the rights of ctistcaux group—Normanby, Ferguson, 
English ships engaged in the opium trade, and Goodenough. In alb his surveys 
In the sloop Argus, of which he took com- covered 1,200 miles of unknown coast line 
maud in 1800, Moresby went to Japan and about a hundred islands, 
and took part in the international attack Moresby returned home at the end of 
on the Shimonoseki forts in 1804 and in 1874to find that while geographers realized 
the subsequent naval demonstration in the value of his work, the Admiralty had 
Japanese waters. become strangely indifferent and the 

In 1865 Moresby was promoted captain government of the day had no anxiety to 
and, sharing the fate of many officers of establish British claims in eastern New 
his rank at that time, went on half pay Guinea. It was not until 1884 that the 
until 1871 when he was given command of hand of the government was forced by the 
the paddle sloop Basilisk for service on action of Queensland, and a British pro- 
thc Australian station. The Basilisk was ted orate, with its capital at Port Moresby, 
not a survey vessel and carried no officers was proclaimed in the south-east of the 
specially trained for such work, but the island. The greater part of Moresby’s 
chances of exploration which her area of discoveries eventually fell into German 
cruising afforded, led Moresby to apply hands, but on 17 September 1014 Kaiser 
successfully for a small outfit of surveying Wilhelm land, as the territory had been 
instruments. Between 1872 and 1874, called, surrendered to an Australian force, 
except for two cruises to New Zealand and and since 1020 has been administered by 
among the South Sea Islands respectively, Australia under a mandate from the 
the Bhip was in Torres Strait and along the League of Nations. 

coasts of New Guinea; and although After a short spell in charge of the coast- 
primarily concerned with the suppression guards between Cromer and St. Abb’s 
of the kidnapping Of native labour, she Head, Moresby was senior naval officer in 
carried out a Jong series of important charge of the Bermuda dockyard from 
explorations, adding to the charts some 1878 to 1881; there be effected many 
of the coast lines which were still un- improvements. In 1881 he became a rear- 
known outside polar regions. admiral and was appointed assessor to the 

The Queensland government lent the Board of Trade. lie retired in 1888 with 
services of a survey officer, but otherwise the rank of vice-admiral and became 
Moresby received scant encouragement admiral on the retired list in 1803. 
until, at the end of its commission, the Moresby married in 1859 Jane Willis 
Dasilisle was ordered to return home by the (died 1870), eldest daughter of Philip 
north coast of New Guinea in order that Scott, J.P., of Queenstown, Ireland, and 
the survey work might be continued. In had one son and four daughters. He 
those days the south-east coast of New cnjo) r cd the unique distinction of having 
Guinea, though visited by a few mis- his name bestowed, during his lifetime, on 
sionarics, was scarcely known. The work a destroyer built in 11)1(5, in recognition 
of Luis Vaes de Torres in 1600 at the of his discoveries in New Guinea. He died 
eastern end of the Island was revealed at Farcliatn, Hampshire, 12 July 1922. 
only in 1878 by the discovery of his [The Times, 18 July 1922; J. Moresby, Tico 
map in Madrid. Moresby surveyed, on Admirals (an autobiography with some ac- 
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count of his father’s career), 1000, and Dis- 
covc rica and Surveys in Nao Guinea, 1870; 
private information.] 

It. N. Rudmosis Brown, 

MORLAND, Sm THOMAS LETH¬ 
BRIDGE NAPIER (18(55-1925), general, 
Avas born 9 August 16(55 at Montreal, 
Canada, the eldest son of Thomas Morland, 
a manufacturing engineer, who, after 
emigrating to Canada as a young man, 
played an important part in the construc¬ 
tion of the Canadian Pacific Railway, by 
his wife, Helen Elizabeth, daughter of 
General Henry Servantc. On losing both 
parents when still a child, Morland was 
brought to England to be educated, and 
sent to Charterhouse and subsequently to 
the Royal Military College, Sandhurst. 
Thence he was gazetted into the King's 
Royal Rifle Corps in August 1884. Whilst 
still a subaltern he passed in 1800 into the 
Staff College, Camberlcy, where lie spent 
two years, graduating in December 1802. 
After being promoted captain in April 
1803, he was appointed aide-de-camp to 
General Sir A. J. Lyon Fremantle, com¬ 
mander-in-chief in Malta, in February 
1805. 

being of an adventurous disposition, 
ftiul a good horseman, Morland desired 
more active employment. This he found 
ia Nigeria, being transferred in February 
1808 to the West African Frontier Force, 
which he joined in time to take part in the 
operations which were then in progress 
ill the river Niger valley and hinterland. 
This was the first of six minor campaigns 
in those regions in which he participated 
with credit. In recognition of his earliest 
service Morland was promoted brevet- 
major in July 1890 and given command of 
the 1st battalion West African Frontier 
Force with the temporary rank of lieu ten¬ 
ant-colonel. Early in 1000 he commanded 
the little column engaged in the Kaduna 
expedition in Northern Nigeria; later in 
the same year he took part in the Ashanti 
operations, after which he obtained the 
brevet of licutcnant-coJoriel. In 1901 he 
conducted the operations against, the 
emir of Yola, when he was slightly 
wounded, subsequently receiving the 
D.S.O. (1002). In the latter year he was 
given the command of the small Bornu 
expedition. Finally, in 1003, he was 
engaged in the campaign against the 
rulers of ICano and Sokoto. In the follow¬ 
ing March (1004) lie was awarded the C.B. 
After a spell of leave Morland was 
promoted colonel in September 1905 and 


returned to Africa ns inspector-general of 
the West African Frontier Force with the 
temporary rank of brigadier-general. No 
more fighting fell to his lot, and he finally 
returned home in 1009. He did not obtain 
further employment until the following 
June (1910), when lie was given command 
of the 2nd brigade at Aldershot, where lie 
remained for three years. He then gave 
up his command (.Tune 1913), having been 
promoted major-general three months 
earlier. 

Morland nov/ remained on half pay for 
over a year. On the outbreak of tlie 
European War, he was appointed (August 
1914) to the command of the 2nd London 
division of the Territorial Force, but he 
was very soon transferred to the command 
of the newly created 14th division of the 
| New Armies. Two months later lie was 
again transferred, to the vacant command 
of the 6th division. Arriving in Flanders 
on 18 October, he led part of Ins new 
| command at La Bassde during the first 
battle of Yprcs. In July 1915 he was 
advanced to the command of the X Army 
Corps, with the temporary rank of lieuten¬ 
ant-general, and was created IC.C.I3. The 
X Corps was then in process of formation, 
and so did not participate in any important 
engagement until it was allotted to the 
Four Hi Army before the opening of the 
battle of the Somme (1 July 191G). It then 
fought in the arduous actions at Bazcntin 
and on Pozieres Ridge (14-31 July). For 
some weeks during the following August 
and September Morland commanded the 
XIV Army Corps in the absence of Lord 
Cavan. 

The X Corps was next moved into the 
Second Army, and thus mine to take a 
full shave in the battle of Messincs (June 
1017). It continued to fight in the opera¬ 
tions that ensued to the east of Messincs 
in the third battle of Yprcs. For the 
closing stages of that battle Mo eland’s 
Corps was transferred to the Fifth Army 
and took part in the sanguinary struggle 
of Passchcndaele (Scplembcr-October). 
Morland was then rewarded with the 
K.C.M.O. (1017). After this the X Corps 
was again brought south, and was virtually 
used up for reinforcements during the 
German offensive in March 1918. Morland 
himself, in April, was given the command 
of the XIII Army Corps, a position which 
he held until March 1019. During that 
period he commanded his troops with 
some success in the fighting round Cambmi 
in August 1918. His Corps was again 
heavily engaged on the river Selle, and 
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al, the date of tlie Armistice (11 No vember) encouraged by his father, and by the 
was standing on the river Sambre. headmaster of an excellent local school 

Morland was promoted substantive known as Hoolc’s Academy, which he 
lieutenant-general in January 1019. But attended. There he attained such pro¬ 
be was then struck down by an attack of ficiency that his father sent him to Univer- 
the prevalent mlhienza, and never really sity College, Gower Street, and thence to 
recovered good health. In March 1019 he Cheltenham College. There lie took no 
returned to the command of his former part in sports blit worked steadily, and in 
troops, the reconstituted X Corps, in the 1850 won an open scholarship at Lincoln 
army of occupation at Cologne. A year College, Oxford, In an essay on Mark 
later he succeeded Sir William Robertson Pattison [q.v.j, written long afterwards, 
ns commandcr-in-chief of that army, and Morley described the ‘intellectual dilapi- 
becainc temporary general. In March elution' into which Lincoln College had 
1922 he returned home in order to assume fallen about this time. When, in 1851, 
the chief command at Aldershot in sucees- the Fellows had elected as their rector 
sion to Lord Cavan, and in November of not Pattison, but an obscure and mi- 
that year lie was promoted full general, learned person, Pattison, in consequence 
Owing, however, to his impaired health of this rebuff, had become a misanthorpe 
he vacated his appointment at the end who took no part in college life; Morley, 
of February 1028. He never obtained therefore, only came to know the great 
further employment, and died rather scholar in after years. But he won the 
suddenly at Montreiix, Switzerland, 21 esteem of a young tutor, Thomas Fowler 
May 1925. He was appointed colonel of [q.v.], afterwards president of Corpus 
the Suffolk Regiment in 1919, and an aide- Christi College, and took a prominent 
dc-campgeneral to King George V in 1922. part in the social life of the college as 
Morland married in 1890 Mabel Elinor well as in the debates at the Union 
Rowcnn (died 1901), daughter of Admiral .Society, Ilis chief friend in college was 
Henry Craven St. John, of Stokcflcld, .fames Augustus Cotter Morison [q.v,], 
Thornbmy, Gloucester, mid had two then senior commoner, wealthy, brilliant, 
daughters. independent, who was already at work on 

[The Times, 25 May 1925; Army Lists; lbs life of St. Bernard, and ‘brought our 
private information,] II. dk Wattkviu-u. young souls into vivid and edifying con¬ 
tact ’ with great eon temporaries like Carlyle 
MORLEY, JOHN, Viscount Moiiltcy and wise teachers like Emerson. Morley 
or Buackuuiin (1888-1928), statesman Imd been destined for holy orders, but 
atul man of letters, was born at Blackln»m Oxford life gradually disinclined him for 
on 24 December 1888. His father, Jona- a religious vocation, and a quarrel with 
than Morley, a surgeon, who came from his father forced him, after obtaining a 
Mytholmroyd in the West Riding of second class in honour moderations, to 
Yorkshire, was the son of a small clothier, relinquish ‘Greats’ in his third year, and 
Morley f s mother, Priscilla Mary Donkin, to leave Oxford with only a puss degree, 
belonged to a shipowning family in North For the next three or four years (18(50- 
Shields. There were three sons, Edward, 1808) Morley had a hard struggle as a 
John, and William. Grace, the only free-lance journalist in London- Of his 
daughter, was John’s favourite companion experiences at this time he wrote to 
and they were deeply attached to one Frederic Harrison [q.v.] in 1878'. ‘I was 
another. The father, a man of strong a serawler when I Urst came to town, 
character and quick temper, was a lover and I have scribbled many a day before 
of books. Originally a Wesleyan, lie joined now with a hungry paunch, but ’twas 
the Church of England after settling as n all honest and honourable,’ At last, 
surgeon in Blackburn. Blackburn, the after much ill-paid hack work, bis eontri- 
cbief centre of the cotton-weaving Indus- butions to the Saturday Itcvicw so im- 
try, was, in common with the whole North pressed John Douglas Cook [q.v.], its 
of England, suffering from trade depression almost illiterate but highly successful 
during Morley*s childhood. Distress often managing editor, that he sent for Morley 
approached famine during the ‘hungry (who was then lodging in King’s Bench 
forties’. The people were overcrowded Walk') and commissioned him to write 
and badly housed; there was much ‘middle’ articles and review's, giving him 
brutality, and rioting was frequent in the at the same time a handsome retaining 
town. fee. Among others on the Saturday's staff 

John Morley’s studious tastes were nt that time were Robert Cecil, afterwards 
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third Marquess of Salisbury and prime Fortnightly Review, a venture which had 
minister, and (Sir) Leslie Stephen, with been launched in the previous year by 
whom Morlcy now formed a, lifelong Frederic Chapman in conjunction with 
friendship. Cotter Morison, George Henry Lewes, nnd 

In the same year (1863) Morlcy became Anthony Trollope. In Morlcy’s hands, the 
acquainted with George Meredith, and Fortnightly soon became an influential 
later, through Meredith and Cotter organ of liberal opinion, distinguished by 
Morison, with Frederick Augustus Maxse the boldness and originality of its views, 
[q.yj, William Hardman, Frederic Chap- and by a happy variety of signed contri hu¬ 
man [q.v.'j, the publisher, and a set of tions from many brilliant writers and 
bohemians at the Garrick Club. In those scientific men, such as Meredith, Trollope, 
days, George Meredith lived in a cottage Mill, Huxley, Herbert Spencer, Matthew 
near Esher. Morlcy recalls [ Recollections , Arnold, Swinburne, Mark Patti son, Walter 
i, p. 30] what Meredith’s friendship and Bagchot, and Leslie Stephen. At this 
personality incant to a young journalist time Morlcy was in close sympathy with 
with an ambition for ‘letters in their Frederic Harrison and the leading positiv- 
broadcst sense—letters in terms of life, ists; but, like George Eliot, he never 
and in relation to life’. Besides being a identified himself with the religion of 
poet and a novelist, Meredith was an Comte. In Frederic Harrison’s chambers 
ardent radical, though he did not always at Lincoln’s Inn he read a little law. He 
hold party views; and by this time, was called to the bar in 1873, and, although 
Morlcy, by nature an idealist, was open he never practised, was elected in. 180-1 a 
to the ideas and impulses of liberalism, bencher of Lincoln’s Inn, where lie often 
lie had no taste for the slashing toryism dined, 

of the Saturday Rcvicxv , and never con- Motley held the editorship of the Fort - 
tributed to its political effusions. In 1865 nightly Review for fifteen years, and 
lie thought it worth while to republish maintained throughout, with a few cxcep- 
some of lus ‘middles’ in an anonymous tions, the policy, then an innovation, of 
volume entitled Modern Characteristics, the signed article. Motley discussed and 
The book made no mark, and in after life the planned almost every number of the 
author never claimed it as his own. Only ! Rcvicxv with Frederic Harrison, who 
here and there can be delected the origin- virtually acted ns assistant-editor. Up to 
ality of thought and style which appears a point, Harrison’s positivism and Mor- 
two years later in his first book on Burke. ley’s agnosticism harmonized well enough, 
But one of his Saturday essays—on ‘New for both were enthusiastic opponents of 
Ideas’—arrested the attention of John established dogma, and eager champions 
Stuart Mill, and brought Morlcy into of the new humanitarian rationalism 
personal contact and lasting friendship which, it was thought, would take its 
with the great teacher and philosopher of place. Of Morlcy’s published letters some 
liberalism. After this, until Mill’s death of the liveliest are those which, in the early 
in 1873, Morley was a constant visitor at ’seventies, he wrote to Harrison. 
Blackheath; and never in after life forgot Much of the best work published in the 
Ills debt to the‘saint of rationalism*. At Fortnightly Rcvicxv came from Morley’s 
Mill’s house he met; George Grote, Herbert own pen. His first real contributions to 
Spencer, Leonard Courtney, Henry Faw- English literature, a series of essays, on 
cett, John Elliot Cairncs, and others of Burke, began in the Fortnightly for 
Mill’s school. Another of Morlcy’s articles, February 1867. They were republished 
a review of Toilers of Ike Sea , written in the same year with some additions in 
in 1866, brought him a much prized book form by Messrs. Macmillan, who 
letter from Victor Hugo, then an exile in had just appointed Hirn their reader and 
Guernsey. literary adviser. In this, his first study 

By this time Morlcy’s gifts were begin- of Burke, are many faults; but there 
ning to impress a widening circle of notable are passages to show that he hud just 
men and women, whose ideas were penc- begun to form a prose style of the first 
trated by progressive thought in science, order. The book is also interesting for the 
religion, morals, and politics. In 1866, a light which it throws thus early on his 
criticism of her novels in Macmillan's political ideals, and for the characteristic 
Magazine gained him the friendship of blend of conservatism with liberal or 
George Eliot; and in January 1807, radical doctrines, which he was ready to 
largely through the inllucncc of Cotter apply to problems of government nnd 
Morison, he was appointed editor of the society. In these early days, his masters 
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were Afliun Smith, the Physiocrats, Bent- 
ham, Austin, Maine, Comte, Mill, ancl 
Turgot, ‘But’, he says, ‘I owed mote to 
lhlike for practical principles In the 
strategy and tactics of public life than to 
the others.’ Comte’s philosophy ami his 
calendar of the great men who had con¬ 
tributed to human improvement made a 
lasting impression on Morley, hut the 
influence of Mill and Huxley, ns well as 
his own strong anti-sectarian instincts, 
prevented him from joining the English 
Positivist church, though lie had much in 
common at this time with the three Wad- 
ham disciples of Comte—Frederic Harri¬ 
son, E, S, Bccsly, and J. II. Bridges. 

Fot Huxley, ablest of the scientific 
agnostics and their most powerful contro¬ 
versialist, Morley entertained a lively 
admiration. Of all the articles published 
in the Fortnightly that of Huxley on the 
Physical Basis of Life , which appeared 
in February 1809, made, perhaps, the 
most stir* At a time when the Old Testa¬ 
ment account of the origin of the world and 
even its chronology were still defended by 
orthodox theologians, Huxley was allowed 
and encouraged by the editor of the Fort¬ 
nightly to substitute evolution for the 
Book of Genesis. A few months later, 
reviewing Lecky’s History o/ European 
Morals, Morley combined in a constructive 
criticism utilitarian conceptions of ethics 
and politics with the new evolutionary 
interpretation of life, using Mill’s refine¬ 
ment of Bentham’s ‘greatest happiness 1 
formula to show how such virtues as 
mercy, humanity, and kindness to animals 
are useful and advantageous to society. 
From Mill, and from another of his 
favourite writers, Condorect, Morley 
learned the desirability of raising the 
status of women, though it was long be¬ 
fore he came to support, and even then 
without much enthusiasm, their political 
enfranchisement. 

Towards the end of 1807 Morley had 
paid a brief visit to the United States, 
where lie inet Walt Whitman, Emerson, 
Charles Sumner, and E. L. Gmlldn. The 
antipathy of the American Irish to Eng¬ 
land made a painful impression on his 
mind; and soon after his return in May 
1808, in an address at Blackburn on 
Ireland’s rights and duties, he drew from 
his observations in America, as well as 
from the state of Ireland, n strong argu¬ 
ment for the redress of Irish grievances, 
especially those connected with the posi¬ 
tion of the Established Cluirch and with 
the land. A general election was not far 


off, and Morley’a political ambitions were 
stirred. After some unsuccessful negotia¬ 
tions with Preston, l\e turned to Black¬ 
burn, but there also was disappointed. It 
happened, however, that the two victori¬ 
ous conservative candidates were unseated 
on petition, and in March 1800, when new 
writs were issued, the Blackburn liberals 
chose Morley as their second candidate. 
The proceedings only lasted a few days. 
There w r as open voting, and the libera] 
candidates were heavily defeated, Morley 
being bottom of the poll. It was com¬ 
plained that many voters had been in¬ 
timidated by conservative mill-owners, 
and the experience converted Morley into 
a strong supporter of the ballot. Ilis 
radical opinions were now well known, 
and in June 1869 he was appointed editor 
of the Morning Star, a paper which lmd 
been slur led by Cobden and Bright to 
promote pence, retrenchment, and reform. 
But 'when Morley took over the paper it 
was already moribund, and was absorbed 
a few months later by its liberal rival, the 
Daily News. 

After this double repulse from parlia¬ 
ment and daily journalism Morley re¬ 
turned to the Fortnightly Review. In May 
1870 he married Mary, daughter of Thomas 
Ayling, of Abbey Bond, London, and took 
a short lease (in 1870) of Flexford House, 
near Guildford. lie now devoted himself 
to a new task on which he had embarked 
after finishing his life of Burke. This was 
an attempt, in a series of biographical 
essays, to interpret the Frenchmen of the 
It evolution and to make their ideas known 
and serviceable to a new generation of 
English radicals. Ills De Maislre , Condor- 
eel , and Turgot appeared first in the pages 
of the Fori nightly. These studies were 
interrupted, however, by the outbreak of 
the Franco-German War in 1870, which 
led to a sharp difference of opinion between 
certain of his friends. Harrison and several 
others favoured intervention on behalf of 
the French, especially after the fall of the 
Second Empire in 1871. Cotter Morison 
was equally ardent for Germany, while 
Morley and Meredith did their best, as 
Meredith wrote, ‘to preserve an even 
balance’. In November 1870 Mill con¬ 
gratulated Morley on not having yielded 
to the ‘utterly false and mistaken sym¬ 
pathy with France’; blit Morley would not 
endorse Mill’s advocacy of compulsory 
service, and printed in the Fortnightly ail 
outspoken attack by Harrison on the 
Bismarckian policy of ‘blood and iron’, 
In 1871 Morley gave up Flexford, and 
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bough tthe lease of a small farm-house on 
the Hog's Bflok, just above Puttcnliam. 
Here he lived happily for a couple of years. 
The view from Pi til eld, as it was called, 
was declared by Mill to be the finest in the 
south of England. At Pit held, Morley 
completed his Voltaire in 1871 and his 
Rousseau in 1873—two masterly studies. 
In the spring of 1873 Mill visited Mr. niul 
Mrs. Morley at Pitlickh ‘I-Ie is the one 
living person’, wrote Morley to his sister 
at the time, ‘for whom I have an abso¬ 
lutely unalloyed veneration and attach¬ 
ment, and of whose kindness I am most 
proud*’ A few weeks later liis friend 
and master passed away; and thereupon 
Morley wrote for the Fortnightly (June 
1873) a very beautiful dloge on the ‘Death 
of Mr. Mi IP. 

Morley\s style, usually restrained, but 
often rich in colour, and sometimes vibrat¬ 
ing with passion, gave distinction to his 
French studies. In the art of mingling 
meditative and critical rejections with 
narrative and description he had come to 
excel. In depicting the Frenchmen of the 
Revolution and their precursors, inter¬ 
preting their minds, and expounding their 
doctrines, he found means to convey n 
message of rationalism and progress well 
adapted to catch the enT and move the 
hearts of a generation fired with new ideas 
and already advancing towards radicalism 
in politics and Darwinism in science. His 
writings often reflect the fierce indignation 
against moral and social wrongs which 
surged up within him. This was for him 
the" attraction of Rousseau—a character 
in other ways rather repellent to one who 
held that great thoughts, though they 
spring from the heart, should go round by 
the head. Morley’s own mincl found ex¬ 
pression sometimes in the critical and 
destructive rationalism of Voltaire, some¬ 
times in the sentimental dreams of 
Rousseau. In Turgot he hailed his ideal 
philosopher-statesman. 

About this time radical opinions verg¬ 
ing on republicanism and a coincidence 
of view about national education—then 
a burning subject—brought Morley into 
political alliance and intimate friendship 
with a rising statesman, whose character, 
methods, and ways of approach to the 
problems of the day were strangely unlike 
his own. Joseph Chamberlain [q.v.] was 
n practical man of business, who had made 
Ills mark as a municipal reformer in 
Birmingham. A Unitarian and a radical, 
he was glad to lend nonconformists who 
resented denominational teaching at public 
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expense, and agnostics, like Morley, who 
demanded a national system of purely 
secular education, free to all. A National 
Education League was formed, with 
Morley’s support, under the political 
guidance of Chamberlain. In 1B78 Morley 
wrote four articles for the Fortnightly } and 
republished them in the same year with 
additions in a volume entitled The Struggle 
for National Education* This was a 
vigorous polemic against the Education 
Act of 1870, in the course of which the 
Church of England is denounced as ‘the 
ally of tyranny, the organ of social 
oppression, the champion of intellectual 
bondage’ at every great crisis except one 
in English history. Against this indict¬ 
ment is set the record of the nonconform¬ 
ists, who had always stood forth against 
privilege, and had even ‘shed their blood 
for law and ordered freedom’. Morley 
was as fearless in attack as Chamberlain. 
In commenting on one of Gladstone’s 
arguments for Anglican claims and volun¬ 
tary schools, lie wrote: 'A poorer sophism 
was never coined even in that busy mint 
of logical counterfeits, ’ 

F or the n ext tw civ e years Morley worked 
with Chamberlain; Find they formed, to¬ 
gether witii Sir Charles Dilke [q.v.'J, a 
radical triumvirate whose programme of 
disestablishment, secular education, land 
reform, and progressive taxation gradually 
took strong hold on a large section of the 
liberal party. It was little liked by Mr. 
Gladstone, and still less by Lord Harting- 
ton. After 1875 the Fortnightly became the 
recognized organ of political radicalism. 
It was a severe critic of Disraeli’s im¬ 
perialist aims in India and South Africa. 
It supported. Gladstone’s policy during 
the Russo-Turkish War (1877) and de¬ 
nounced tim second Afghan War (1879). 
Morley’s attacks on Sir Battle Frere, 
whom lie dubbed *a prancing Proconsul’ 
for his action in South Africa, were 
especially bitter. His outlook on foreign 
and imperial policy was becoming de¬ 
finitely and notoriously pacific. He was 
again anxious to be in parliament; but at 
the general election of 1880, standing for 
Westminster, he received another rebuff. 
In the same year he accepted the editor¬ 
ship of the Pall Mall Gazette , a position 
which greatly augmented his influence in 
politics. 5-Id swung the paper round from 
conservatism to radicalism and from 
Imperialism to Cobdenism, At that time 
William Edward Forster [q ,v .] was chief 
secretary for Ireland, and recollections of 
the Education Act of 1870 did not make 
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Forster’s coercive policy any the more schools before we can make sure of power- 
palatable to Morley, who maintained in a fill parties. 1 Indeed, by temperament, 
series of brilliant articles that Ireland had Morley was far better qualified to found 
real grievances, for which force was no a school than to lead a party, 
remedy. In May 1882 Morley ’s views After his two unsuccess Pul attempts, at 
prevailed. The Cabinet decided that the Blackburn in 18(17 and at Westminster in 
Irish Coercion Bill should not lie renewed, 1880, Morley’s parliamentary ambitions 
and that Parnell, with John Billon and were at last gratified early in 1888, when 
Michael Davitt, should be released from lie was returned at a by-election for 
Kihnaiiihiun jail. Forster resigned; but Newcastle-upon-Tyne, then a two-member 
the murder of his successor, Lord Frederick constituency. 

Cavendish, in Phoenix Park (0 May), His fellow member was Joseph Cowen 
made it clear that coercion had to be [q.v.], a jingo radical, editor and proprietor 
resumed. of the N ex ocas tie Chronicle, who, although 

In the early ’eighties Morley had his at first friendly enough, proved himself 
hands very full. He had undertaken in eventually a formidable if not an open foe, 
1879 to write the life of Cohden. I-Iis In the House of Commons Morley was 
defeat at Westminster was fortunate; for only moderately successful. His set 
it enabled him to finish the task in the speeches were generally adequate to the 
autumn of 1881* The Life of Cabden occasion; but in the cut and thrust of 
(dedicated to John Bright) is one of the debate he was inferior to many men of 
best of his writings nnd holds its place less talent. The charm of voice and 
as a classic among English political bio- gesture, the felicities of thought and cx- 
graphics; it had, moreover, a very much pression, which made his conversation the 
larger sale than any of his previous books, delight of private society, found little play 
and made Mortcy’s mime widely known, m parliament, But he had the gift of 
especially in the North, where Cobdcn moral leadership, and his powerful pro- 
and Bright were still the political idols tests against military intervention in 
of radical nonconformity. The study of Egypt, wars in South Africa, and coercion 
Cobdcn’s unselfish diameter and inter- in Ireland soon gave him a position of 
national statesmanship left impressions on independence and influence. In the 
Morley's mind which were never effaced, summer of 1885 lie was still an ally of 
Most of the principles which guided him Chamberlain and Dilkc, and joint author 
thenceforth as critic or director of public with them of the radical programme. But 
policy were essentially those of Cobdcn. when Chamberlain’s negotiations with 
Just before the Life of Cob den appeared, Parnell fell through, the Birmingham 
Morley’s connexion with the Fortnight l if leader began to reconsider his Irish policy, 
lieviezv came to an end. A valedictory and this change of view was confirmed 
article in October 1882 (reprinted in his when he saw the Irish vote in England and 
Essays) describes very happily the methods Scotland transferred to the conservatives, 
and aims of his editorship. He hinted that Morley refused to abandon Irish claims, 
the radical programme had excited far and began to remonstrate with Chamber- 
more wrath than unorthodox theology, lain, reminding him, 1 1 have thought, read 
But he made no claim to have founded a and written about Ireland all my life’, 
new system of political thought. The When the general election of 1S85 was 
liberals and radicals of the early ’eighties over, the liberals and conservatives were 
might have a party programme in com- equal, and the Irish Nationalists under 
moil, but it could not be pretended that Parnell held the balance. Though second to 
they surveyed society and institutions in Cowen, Morley held his sent at Newcastle, 
a comprehensive and philosophic way, Gladstone announced his conversion to 
like the Benthamites or Philosophic Home Rule; but Lord Salisbury, whose 
Radicals. Morley was now entering party short administration had been eotioilia- 
politics, and he would soon have to be tory towards the Irish Nationalists, drew 
content with compromises nnd second back, and when a combination of liberals 
bests; but party polities never meant for and Irish defeated hi in on a radical ameim- 
him a relinquishment of doctrine; and it meat to the address on 27 January 18SG, 
is significant that, in bidding good-bye to he resigned, leaving Gladstone to form n. 
readers of the Fortnightly , he paused to government. To the chagrin of Chamber* 
tell them that in 1882 Englishmen were lain, Morley received wliat was obviously 
not less in need of systematic politics than a post of honour and danger in becoming 
their fathers; ‘We shall need to see great chief secretary for Ireland. The ruptuie 
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witli Chamberlain was painful, bill Morley 
had no doubts or qualms; for to him 
the conciliation of Ireland seemed a fur 
grander policy than the material reforms 
on which Chamberlain’s mind was set. 
Gladstone's choice was justified by the 
fidelity and loyalty of his new colleague, 
and their friendship continued unbroken 
until Gladstone’s death more than twelve 
year later. 

Gladstone formed his third administra¬ 
tion at the beginning of February 188(1. 
It was necessary to draft the first Home 
Hide bill very rapidly, and Morley shared 
with his new chief the difficult and (as it 
proved) hopeless task of framing a measure 
which would satisfy the Irish nationalists 
without completely alienating Chamber¬ 
lain and the ‘liberal-unionists’. Lord 
Hartington, (Lord) Goschen, and a small 
group of whigs were already in opposition, 
and the fate of the bill was practically 
sealed on 20 March, when Chamberlain 
and Sir George Otto Trevelyan [q,v.] left 
the government. Over ninety dissentient 
liberals or liberal-unionists headed by 
Harrington, Bright, and Chamberlain | 
determined to vote against the second 
reading, which was thereby defeated by 
341 votes to 811. The general election in 
July resulted in a large unionist majority ; 
but at Newcastle Morley was returned at 
the head of the poll. In the following year 
(January-February 1887) he tookalcading 
part in the llound Table Conference, at 
which it was hoped to bring about a 
concordat with Chamberlain and Tre¬ 
velyan on the Irish question; but the 
breach between Chamberlain on the one 
hand, and Gladstone, Morley, and Parnell 
on the other could not be healed, although 
Trevelyan and several other liberal- 
unionists returned to the Glads Ionian 
fold. 

During these years of opposition 
Morlcy’s energies were largely absorbed by 
politics. In parliament and on the plat¬ 
form he was cousinntly opposing and 
denouncing Lord Salisbury’s policy of coer¬ 
cion which was pursued with persistence 
and defended with dexterity by Ar Lluir B al- 
four, tile chief secretary for Ireland. In 
February 1888 Morley visited Dublin and 
received the freedom of the city. By this 
time he was, next to Gladstone, with the 
possible exception of Sir William ITnrcourt, 
the most popular orator on liberal plat¬ 
forms. By-elections were going against 
the government, and Home Rule seemed 
to be coming into favour when in 1800 
the Parnell divorce suit, and the nationalist 
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split which followed, made the cause 
desperate. In the autumn of 1801 a large 
programme of reform was adopted by the 
liberal party at Newcastle, and the general 
election of 1892 yielded a composite liberal 
and nationalist majority of 40. Mean¬ 
while, Morley supported himself by his 
pen. lie was editing the ‘English Men of 
Letters' scries, and found time to write 
Walpole (1889) for the ‘Twelve English 
Statesmen 5 series, to which he persuaded 
Lord Rosebery to contribute Pitt. 

Morley kept his seat for Newcastle in 
1892, but this time he was only second. 
Although he had assented to the New¬ 
castle programme of October 1801, he had 
steadily refused to support an Eight Hours’ 
Bill which was being hotly demanded by 
some of the younger trade union leaders. 
Consequently the socialists worked against 
him, and his poll fell far below expecta¬ 
tions. It looked as if he would be defeated 
at the by-election when he took office for 
the second time as chief secretary for 
Ireland; but although lie was again 
opposed by the socialists, there was a 
great revulsion of local feeling in his favour, 
and he was returned with ft handsome 
majority over his conservative opponent. 

From the beginning of Gladstone’s 
fourth administration it was obvious that 
Home Rule could not be carried without 
the consent of the House of Lords, and 
for two years the liberal government was 
mainly occupied in ploughing the sands. 
Morley’s Irish administration, during his 
three years of office from 1092 to 1805, 
involved many real difficulties and more 
petty vexations. He had to deal not only 
with the Orangemen, but with the two 
factions of Irish nationalists, and with 
many personal jealousies. One of his 
admirers described him in the office of 
chief secretary as over-cautious, slow in 
taking decisions, and too much afraid of 
acting on the advice of the Irish leaders. 
He might perhaps have done more to 
decentralize Dublin Castle administration: 
but at any rate he avoided serious 
blunders, and achieved his main task of 
helping Gladstone to prepare and carry 
11 j rough the House of Commons the second 
Home Rule Bill. lie also reduced the 
pro testa nt ascendancy among the county 
justices oil re laud, and modified the Crimes 
Act by a partial suspension of its opera¬ 
tions. In the Cabinet lie had many 
difileultics with Ilarcourt, whose temper 
at this time exasperated nearly all his 
colleagues. Hence it was that, on Glad- 
| stone’s retirement in March 1804, Morley 
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played a lending part in the choice of Lord ; 
Ilosobcry to succeed Gladstone as prime 
minister. The decision was unpopular 
with rank and file liberals, who resented 
the supersession of Harcourt in favour of 
a young and comparatively inexperienced 
peer. Morley quickly regretted on grounds 
of policy a course winch he hud taken for 
personal reasons, and soon found himself 
co-operating with Hureourt iu the Cabinet 
on questions of foreign and colonial policy 
against the liberal imperialism of Rose¬ 
bery. The government struggled on until 
tlie middle of 1805, when it was defeated 
on a snap division, and resigned rather 
ignominiously. At the general election 
the conservative and unionist party gained 
a sweeping majority, and Morley lost his 
seat. Fora time he cultivated the pleasure 
and leisure of retirement; but Marcourt 
and other liberals of the Gladstonian 
school were anxious for his return to the 
House of Commons, and early in 1800 
Morley was elected for the Montrose 
Burghs. 

With Chamberlain at the Colonial Office, 
imperialism was now in the saddle, al¬ 
though Lord Salisbury did his best to 
preserve moderation in foreign policy. 
Morley and ITnrcourt resisted to the ut¬ 
most the policy which found expression 
in Kitchener’s conquest of the Sudan, and 
later on in the Boer War. At the end oT 
1808 a crisis occurred in the liberal party, 
owing to the sharp division between the 
friends of Harcourt and those of Rosebery. 
Harcourt resigned the leadership of the 
opposition in the House of Commons, and 
n correspondence between him and Morley 
was published, in which Morley complained 
of cross-currents and agreed that liar- 
court’s position had become intolerable. 
Fortunately for the party Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman was chosen to fill 
the vacancy. 

Meanwhile the death of Gladstone in 
May 1898 led Morley to undertake the 
most important and arduous literary task 
of his life—the official biography of hi.s 
old chief. It was while he was engaged 
in August 1801) in examining and selecting 
the vast mass of letters and documents 
then assembled in the ‘Temple of Peace’ 
at Ha warden Castle that the negotiations 
between Sir Alfred (alterwards Viscount) 
Milner [q.v.l and President Kruger took an 
unfavourable turn. Morley was deeply 
concerned at the prospect of a war against 
the two South African republics, and made 
several speeches of protest in the hope of 
averting it. One of these, perhaps the 
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finest of all his orations, was dcliveretTon 
17 September 1809 to a crowded and 
excited audience in St. James’s Hall 
Manchester. 1 

Once war had broken out there was no 
more to be done; Morley, there lore, with¬ 
drew and devoted himself to the Life of 
Gladstone. He hud finished a biography 
of Oliver Cromwell in the autumn of 1890 
—a book of balanced criticism, abounding 
in aphorisms and re [lections on govern¬ 
ment, which, as he often recalled with 
pleasure, was read unci highly praised by 
the prime minister, Lord Salisbury. His 
Gladstone proved a Herculean task, but 
its progress was assisted by a doctor’s 
mandate which for a long time debarred 
him, owing to an affection of the throat, 
from speaking either in the House of 
Commons or on public platforms. In spite 
of this disability lie was re-elected for 
Montrose at the general election of October 
1000. As the Boer Wur dragged on it be¬ 
came unpopular, and public opinion began 
to turn in favour of Campbell-Bannerman 
and Morley, who favoured ft settlement by 
negotiation rather than the unconditional 
surrender which Milner wanted. Eventu¬ 
ally Milner was overruled and the War 
was brought to an end by Lord Kitchener 
in 1002. In the same year King Edward 
j VII conferred upon Morley the newly 
created Order of Merit, and Andrew 
Carnegie [q.v.| presented him with the 
library of Lord Acton [q.v.], which Morley, 
in his turn, presented to the university of 
Cambridge. 

The Life of Gladstone was completed 
and published in three volumes in October 
1908. Its reception by the public sur¬ 
passed nil expectations. Thirty thousand 
copies were sold in the first year, and a 
1 mndred thousand more in the ten years 
that followed. As literature it is perhaps 
less attractive than Worley’s curlier bio¬ 
graphies ; but as the tribute of a colleague 
to the greatest English statesman of his 
age, a tribute of admiring but not un¬ 
critical friendship, it is unique; and Morley 
bad a right to say, as he did, that the years 
of labour devoted to tins commemoration 
of Gladstone were not ill employed. 

Towards the end of 1904 Morley paid a 
visit to Canada and the United States, 
where he made many friends, and stayed 
for a few days at the White House with 
President Roosevelt. By this time the 
long reign of conservatism and liberal- 
unionism w r as coming to an end. In 1005 
the fiscal question united the liberal party 
and broke up the conservative Cabinet. 
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On Balfour’s resignation in the autumn of Parliament Bill limiting the Lords’ veto! 
that year Campbell-Bannerman formed It fell to him to read the famoug paper 
a government in which Morley took office stating that in the event of rejection by 
as secretary of state for India. Thereafter the Lords King George V would assent to 
Morley had the satisfaction of assisting a creation of peers sufficient to prevent 
in the restoration of self-government in the Parliament Bill being exposed a second 
South Africa, and also of laying the found- time to defeat. On the night of the division 
ationsofa series of reforms in the ad minis- in the House of Lords Morley felt the 
tration of India, on which lie bestowed strain even more intensely than on the 
infinite pains. He listened to experience, occasion, twenty-five years before, when 
read deeply, and formed his plans with an the House of Commons threw out the first 
admirable mixture of caution and courage. Horne Rule Bill. It was only by absten- 
The story of these reforms, which aimed tions that the government gained a narrow 
at gradually associating the people of majority of seventeen (August 1911), 

India with the civil administration and Morley was in friendly intercourse with 
government, ia told in his letters to the Sir Edward Grey during the years from 
viceroy, the fourth Earl of Min to [q.v.], 1000 to 1014, and shared responsibility 
which Morley published in the second for the entente with Russia, which, by 
volume of his Recollections. Under the new relieving him from anxiety about the 
system of government, experience would Indian frontier, made much easier the 
have tested the capacity of Indian public paths to economy and reform in India, 
men, and in the course of a generation or At times, and especially during the Agadir 
two would have shown in wlmfc directions crisis in 1911, he was persuaded that pence 
further advance might safely be made, might be endangered by the ententes with 
This was the intention of Morley and his France and Russia, and he asked for assur- 
advisers. But during the European War anees that Great Britain was in no way 
a new secretary of state, Edwin Samuel committed to w T nr in support of France 
Montagu [q.v.j, with a rash precipitancy and Russia against Germany and Austria, 
which Morley deplored, introduced ‘the After Agadir these assurances were given 
dyarchy 1 and gave further pledges, upon to the Cabinet and repeated in the House 
the theory (always rejected by Morley) of Commons. But the expansion of con- 
that India is a nation, and as such is tinential armies and navies went on 
capable of a complete system, of re- apace, and in July 1014 the Asquith 
sponsible government. Cabinet had to decide between inter- 

Sympathy was the keynote of Morley’s vention and neutrality, 
policy. He repudiated the idea that India, At first, under Morley’s lead, a majority 
with its diversities of races, religions, of the Cabinet (at least three-quarters, 
languages, and castes, -was fitted for a according to Mr. Winston Churchill) was 
democratic constitution; but by appoint- determined not to be drawn into war unless 
ing Indian members to the viceroy’s Great Britain were attacked. How the 
council and to the India council in London, peace group diminished until only four, 
as well ns by enlarging the representative and finally only two (Morlcy and John 
element on the viceroy’s legislative council Burns), were left to resign, is told in the 
and on the provincial councils, he associ- Me morandum on Resign a lion which Morley 
ated many more Indians with the work wrote to be published after his death. In 
of government. The strain of office, com- a few dramatic pages he sketches the drift 
bined with attendance in the House of of the Cabinet towards intervention be- 
Commons, told on Morlcy*s health; and in tween 24 July and 4 August, when his 
1008, when, on the death of Campbell- resignation took effect. The entente, he 
Banncrman, Mr. Asquith became premier, felt, had proved even more dangerous 
lie was transferred at his own request to Ilian an alliance. When the question of 
the House of Lords, being raised to the Belgian neutrality arose, Belgium took 
peerage as Viscount Morlcy of Blackburn, ‘the place that imd been taken before, as 
In November 1910, when his reforms were pleas for war, by Morocco and Agadir 1 , 
completed, lie resigned his po&t at the Morley held that Grey should have taken 
India Office, but remained in the Cabinet advantage of his conversation (1 August) 
as lord privy seal. Shortly afterwards with the German ambassador about 
Lord Crcw'e, who had succeeded him, fell Belgian neutrality ns an occasion for more 
ill; whereupon Morley returned to the talk and negotiation, instead of closing the 
India Office for a few months, He helped door by refusing to consider conditions on 
to conduct through the Upper House the which Britain might remain neutral. But 
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his resignation wiifi based on wider grounds. 
He could not and would not share the 
responsibility for a war which he foresaw 
would be disastrous to Great Britain and 
to Europe. Nothing that happened after¬ 
wards made him regret his decision. He 
retained his interest in politics to the end, 
watching the course of the struggle with 
melancholy forebodings, The decline of 
the liberal party, whose doctrines and 
ideals, which he still cherished, had been 
thrown on the scrap-heap of war, occa¬ 
sioned him more grief than surprise. Ilis 
loyalty indeed was to the faith rather than 
to the party. 

Morley 1 h last return to public life was 
(luring the brief parliamentary session of 
December 1021 after the treaty of peace 
with Ireland. On that occasion, in his 
eighty-fourth year, he expressed in the 
Lords liis satisfaction that the British 
government, by consenting to the creation 
of the Irish Free State, had saved Great 
Britain ami Ireland from an irreparable 
disaster. He remarked that Mr. Gladstone, 
‘who toiled so long to change our Irish 
policy, would have welcomed this settle¬ 
ment by el coalition Government, seeing 
that in 1885 he had proposed to Lord 
Salisbury a coalition for the purpose’. 

For the rest of his life Lord Morley lived 
in retirement with his wife at Flowcrmend, 
Wimbledon Park, enjoying visits from 
congenial friends, rending books, new and 
old, and busying himself in the affairs of 
Manchester University, of which he had 
been elected chancellor in 1008. His 
interest in men and women, politics, 
history, and letters remained with him 
to the end, although his physical powers 
gradually yielded to the infirmities of age. 
Tiie later writings of his old teacher Mill 
show how that ‘saint of rationalism 1 
and high priest of individual liberty was 
beginning to lean towards theism and 
socialism. On these subjects Morley's 
opinions also ripened and mellowed. They 
lost the asperities of his Fortnightly days, 
but he remained to the end of his life an 
agnostic, a liberal, and an individualist, 
as uncompromising on essentials as when 
he wrote On Compromise (1871), a book of 
which a witty critic remarked, ‘I can find 
no sign of compromise except on the title 
page 1 . Agnostic though he remained to 
the end, Morley eared less and less about 
religious and metaphysical polemics, and 
his attitude towards religion revealed a 
sense of piety, holiness, and of the mystery 
of life and death not always found among 
orthodox church-goers. That he should 
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have combined consistency with success in 
public life, and with practical achieve¬ 
ments in constructive statesmanship, i s a 
tribute not only to his own character but 
to that of his countrymen. During a long 
public career he kept his course from first to 
last, remaining constant to the faith that 
he had reasoned out in early manhood. 
This consistency of thought and conduct 
gave moral weight to his opinions and 
helped to raise the standards of public life. 
He died, childless, at Wimbledon 2!] Septem¬ 
ber 1028, and his viscounty became extinct. 

The following is u list of Lord Morley’g 
published works, excluding his Essays 
which have been published and repub¬ 
lished in several volumes: Modern Charac - 
ter in tics (anonymous, 18G5); Edmund 
Burke (1807); Voltaire (1872); Rousseau 
(1878); On Compromise (1874); Diderot , 
ami the Encyclopaedists (1878); Bur/u 
(‘English Men of Letters’ scries, 1870); 
Life of Richard Cobden (1881); Walpole 
(1880); Oliver Cromiccll (1000); Life of 
Gladstone (1008); Notes on Politics and 
History (11)18); Recollections (1017), and 
Memorandum on Resignation (posthu¬ 
mous, 1028). An edition of his works in 
fifteen volumes, with corrections by him¬ 
self, was published in 1021. 

A portrait of Morley by the Hon. John 
Collier hangs in the hall of Lincoln College, 
Oxford, and there is ei replica of it at the 
National Liberal Club. 

[Lord Morley, Recollections, 2 vols., 1017; 
F. IV. Hirst, Early Life and Letters of John 
Morley , 1028; A. G. Gardiner, Life of Sir 
William Harcourt, 2 vols,, 1028; Lord Wor¬ 
ley’s Indian Speeches, 1009.] F. W. Ilutsr. 

MORRIS-JONES, Sin JOHN (1804- 
1029), Welsh poet and grammarian, was 
born at Trcfor, Lkmdrygarn, Anglesey, 
17 October 1804, the eldest son of Morris 
Jones, shopkeeper, by his wife, Elizabeth 
Roberts, both originally of Llanrug, 
Carnarvonshire. When he wag three years 
old his parents moved to Llanfairpwll, 
Anglesey, and he was sent to the local 
school, the ‘Duchess of Kent’s’, and the 
hoard school. From 187(1 to Janumy 1870 
he attended the Friars’ School, Bangor, 
under the head mastership of Daniel Lewis 
Lloyd (afterwards bishop of Bangor), and 
when Lloyd left for Christ College, Brecon, 
Jones, like many other Friars’ boys, went 
with him. His father died at Christmas 
1870, and his help was now required at 
home. He assisted his mother for a yenr 
in the shop, but somehow managed to find 
time to read a considerable amount of 
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Welsh literature, especially poetry, and throughout Wales. He studied the versi- 
the beauty of the old cyxoijddau and fientiun of the medieval poets, and dealt 
englynion captured his imagination so faithfully, if not tenderly, with Joseph 
completely that he could barely tolerate Loth’s Metviquc Galloue in the Zeilschrifl 
any other kind of verse as long as he lived, fur CeUischc Philologie (voL iv, 1903). His 
Lloyd had a high opinion of his old pupil’s own skill in the ancient technique of the 
gifts as a mathematician, and made it bards was proved by the ode ‘Cymru Fu, 
possible for Jones to return to Brecon Cymru Fydd’, published in Cymru (1892) 
early in 1881, in order to read for a and republished with other poems in his 
mathematical scholarship at Oxford. But Cnniadau (1907). Jones’s exposure of the 
the old zest had gone. The year at home falsity of the claims made by Iolo Mor- 
lmd roused in him such an interest in ganwg on behalf of the‘Gorsedd’appeared 
Welsh poetry that mathematics had to in Cymru for 1890, and in the same year, 
take second place. He won a scholarship, curiously enough, he gave his adjudication 
indeed, and went up to Jesus College, on the odes, the chief poetic competition, 
Oxford, in October 1883, but obtained at the National 13 isteddfod held at LI an- 
only a third class in the final school of dudno, This was the first of a series of 
mathematics in 1887. A Mcyrickc scholar- pronouncements, continuing until 1027, 
ship from his college, tenable for a year, on correct Welsh and correct prosody given 
then enabled him to follow liis real bent, by him at this popular assembly, which 
He had already attended the lectures of made his name famous throughout Wales 
(Sir) John Rh^s [q.v.] on Celtic; he now and helped to spread his doctrines. All 
devoted himself wholly to Welsh, and slovenly work he castigated with ruthless 
began to prepare an edition of The Eluci - severity; no man did more, no man did as 
darium and other tracts in Welsh from much, to raise the standard of poetic 
Llyvyr Agkijr Llandczvivmn, which ap- diction in the Eisteddfod poetry. Although 
penred under his name and that of Rliys Jones’s chief interest lay in the strict 
in 1891'. alliterative metres, he also helped to per- 

Jones and six others had already (May feet the form of the free lyric by his 
1885) founded the ‘Dafydd ap Gwilym’ translations from Heine, J. L. Uhland, 
Society in Oxford foi tire discussion of and others; in particular his translation 
Welsh problems. Two of the first members, of Omar Khayyam ought to be mentioned. 
Jones himself and (Sir) Owen Morgan His chief contribution to the study of 
Edwards [q.v.], were to play the leading Welsh prosody and, in the opinion of 
parts in the revival of Welsh literature, many, his best work, is his Cerdd Dafod 
Edwards turned to history and Welsh (1925), a full account of Welsh metric art. 
prose; Morris-Joncs to philology and Modern critics assert that his poetry is 
Welsh verse. Both felt the need of a more too cold and formal: it may be so, but 
regular and scientific orthography; both there is real satiric strength in his Salm i 
loved purity of idiom and diction, although Famnn and parts of Cymru Fu> Cymru 
the former found his models in the living Fydd > nud ids songs to Wales came from 
dialect and the latter in the medieval the heart. 

poetry. Vigorous discussions at the Jones’s chief contribution to Welsh 
‘Dafydd’ paved the way for the work of prose is the masterly introduction to Ellis 
the Orthographical Committee of the Wynne’s BardcL Ciosc (1898). I-Ic edited 
Society for Utilizing the Welsh language, Y Bcirniad from start to finish (1911- 
whose Report on Welsh Orthography was 1920), but wrote little himself for that 
published in 1893, Jones being the score- periodical, although he spent a great deal 
tary. It is admitted that he did most of of time in correcting the work of others, 
the work, and for years afterwards in Occasional articles from his pen appeared 
controversy after controversy he de- in various magazines; his ‘Tudur Alcd* in 
fended this Oxford Welsh, us it was called, the 'Transactions of the Cymmrodorion, 
against all comers. 1908-1901), should be noticed, and the 

Jones’s chance came when he was ap- review in English in Cynimrodor, vol. 
pointed lecturer in Welsh at Bangor xxviii, 1918, of the edition of the Taliesin 
University College in January 1889; he by John Gwenogvryn Evans [q.v.], which, 
was elected professor of Welsh in 1895, although too acrimonious in spirit, con- 
and held the post until his death. The tains much valuable material for the 
new university of Wales gave him students student of early Welsh poetry, 
in plenty, and through them his lectures Jones’s Welsh Grammar (1913) has been 
on Welsh grammar became known both overrated and underrated: it deals 
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only with the phonology and accidence. 
An unfinished draft oil Welsh Syntax, \ 
written in 1U07, was printed posthumously 
(1031 )> and it is to be regretted that ils 
author did not live to revise and finish it, 
for he had n remarkable gift of lucid ex¬ 
position, and skill in the clear arrangement 
and presentation of grammatical facts. 
These qualities arc evident in A Welsh 
Grammar, As a descriptive grammar it is 
unrivalled, and will remain a worthy 
memo rial of years of devoted research 
into the history of the Welsh language. 

Jones married in 1807 Mary, second 
daughter of William Hughes, of Siglan, 
IJanfairpwll, by whom he had four 
daughters* He was knighted in 1018, 
when lie began to style himself Morris- 
Jones. In li)l» Glasgow University con¬ 
ferred on him the honorary degree of 
LL.D., and in 11)27 the National Univer¬ 
sity of Ireland that of DXibt.Cclt. He 
died after n brief illness at his home at 
UnnfairpwU 10 April 1020. 

A bust of Morris-Jones, by It, L. Gnpper, 
has been placed in the University Library 
of Bangor. 

[Transactions of the Cyrnrnr odor ion, 1019- 
1020; Y Ciftnmrvifar, vol. xl, 1020; WaU% 
1800 and 1012; Welsh Leader, 28 January 
1901; personal knowledge,] I. Williams. 

MOTT, Sin FREDERICK WALKER. 
(1858-1020), neuro-patliologist, was bom 
at Brighton 23 October lie was the 

only son of Ilcnry Mott, of Brighton, who 
came of Huguenot stock, by his wife, 
Caroline, daughter of William Fuller, of 
Fulborough. 

Both father and mother died whilst he 
was a child. He studied medicine at 
University College, London, where he 
graduated M.IL, B,Se„ in 1881 and M.D. 
lu 188(1, and obtained many distinctions. 
In 1883 he was appointed assistant pro¬ 
fessor of physiology at Liverpool Univer¬ 
sity, but in the following year returned to 
London in order to take up the post of 
lecturer oil physiology at Charing Cross 
Hospital medical school, where he lx Tame 
in succession lecturer on pathology, 
assistant physician, physician, and lecturer 
on medicine. He was elected fellow of the 
Royal College of Physicians in 1892 and 
fellow of the Royal Society in 18HG. 

Mott laid the foundation for his subse¬ 
quent study of the diseases of the nervous 
system by researches into its normal 
structure and functions. Most of his 
earlier work wns carried on in Professor 
Schafers laboratory at University College, 


some of it in conjunction with other 
workers. These investigations included the 
paths of conduction in the spinal cord, 
localization in the cerebral cortex (especi¬ 
ally relating to movements of the eyes), 
and the effect of acute anaemia on the 
brain. The influence of these studies upon 
his later work is manifest. 

In 181)5 the London County Council 
decided to appoint a pathologist in charge 
of the laboratory which it was proposing 
to establish at Claybury: all indications 
pointed to Mott as the most suitable 
occupant of the post. He stipulated, 
however, tlmt he should retain His clinical 
appointment at Charing Cross Hospital, 
considering it essential that the study of 
diseased conditions should be combined 
with clinical observation. The Council 
consented, and was thus able to secure 
Mott’s services, which were rendered 
whole-heartedly for a Jong period of years, 
during which time a vast amount of 
research work was carried out by him and 
his pupils and nsMshml's. Most of this is 
published in a series of important volumes 
to which the title Archives of Neurology 
a n (l Psi/ch iafitj w a s g i van. 

Subsequently, when the Mail risky Hos¬ 
pital for mental diseases was established 
at Denmark Ilill, Mott’s pathological 
work for the Council was transferred to 
the newer and better-equipped laboratory 
attached to that institution, and was 
continued there until his final resignation 
from the post of pathologist to the London 
County Council asylums in 1023, the age 
limit having been stretched in order that 
his services might be continued as long as 
possible. But his activities were by no 
means at an end, for he continued to tench 
at the Mm ids ley Hospital, and also ac¬ 
cepted the post of lecturer oil morbid 
psychology at the university of Birming¬ 
ham. Tins position lie held up to the time 
of his death. 

Besides the articles in the Archives of 
NeMroiogy, Mott contributed numerous 
papers on Ihe nervous system to the 
Phihsoph icaf Tnnouo 7 faux and Proceedings 
of the Boy id Society, to Brain, to the 
Journal of rfti/siologtp 1° tlio Proceedings 
of tiie 1 loyal Soeicly of Medicine, and to 
other sciciil die and medical periodicals. 

Largely owing to Mott’s rest; a relies it 
became delmitely established that the 
hitherto obscure disease of the nervous 
system, known under the designation 
‘general paralysis of the insane’, is, in fact, 
a manifestation of syphilis, and is asso¬ 
ciated with the presence of the specific 
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spirochacte. The determination of the 
association between syphilitic infection 
and this find other mental disorders is the 
achievement by which Mott’s name will 
probably be best known. But it was by 
no means his only important contribution 
to neuro-pathology, for he further de¬ 
monstrated the close relation between the 
nervous system and the sexual organs 
manifested in dementia praccox, as well 
as the association of deficient mental 
condition with degeneration of the thyroid 
ami other endocrine organs. 

As the result of these researches Mott 
firmly and insistently supported the 
view, which had hitherto been strangely 
ignored, that mental disorders are, for 
the most part, correlated with bodily 
changes. Indeed, all his work tended to 
uphold this doctrine, which may be said 
to have dispelled the obscurity which lmd 
hitherto invested the causation of diseases 
of the mind. Even in the affection known 
as ‘asylum dysentery' the cause used to 
be ascribed to a hypothetical nervous 
affection of the intestine, instead of to 
infection associated with micro-organisms, 
which was indicated by Mott to be its true 
euusation. He wrote a report on his 
Histological Observations on Steeping Sick¬ 
ness and other Trypanosome Infections 
which was published as No. VII of the 
Reports of the Sleeping Sickness Comm ins ion 
of the Royal Society in December 1900. 

Mott received numerous honours and 
prizes, as well as appointment to lecturer- 
ships, in recognition oT his seieidilic work, 
lie was awarded the Stewart prize of the 
Medical Association (190‘S), the FothergiJl 
gold medal and prize of the Modi cal Society 
of London (1911), and the Mox nil gold 
medal of the Royal College of Physicians 
(1010). He was Crooninn lecturer (11)00), 
Ollver-Sharpcy lecturer (1010), Lcttsom- 
iun lecturer (1910) and TIarvcian orator 
(1025) to the Rctval College of Physicians, 
London, Morrison lecturer to the Royal 
College of Physicians, Edinburgh (Hvil), 
Huxley lecturer at Charing Cross Hospital 
(1910), Bowman lecturer to the OphLlml- 
mological Society (ipu-i), and Fullcrian 
lecturer at the Royal Institution. He 
delivered the Chad wink lecture at the 
university of Liverpool in 1917 and 1920. 
At the time of his death he was president 
of the Royal Medico-Psychological Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Himself an accomplished singer, Molt 
was devoted to music, especially to vocal 
music, upon which he published two works. 
His interest in this was recognized by his 


election as president of the Society of 
English Singers in 1023. In 1919 he was 
created K.B.E. in acknowledgement of his 
war services as lieutenant-colonel, lloynl 
Army Medical Corps- His work on shell¬ 
shock was especially notable. In the same 
year he received the honorary degree of 
LL,D. from Edinburgh University. He 
was a good lecturer, always speaking to 
the point, and an honest investigator, his 
one desire being to arrive at truth. 

Mott married in 1885 Georgina Alexan¬ 
dra, daughter of George Thomas Soley, 
shipowner, of Liverpool, and had four 
daughters. He died at Birmingham as a 
result of cerebral haemorrhage 8 June 1026. 
His friends and colleagues dedicated to 
his memory a volume containing original 
articles on the subjects to which he lmd 
himself contributed. This book, published 
in 1929, contains an appreciation of the 
man and his work by his lifelong friend, 
Professor W. D. Halliburton, as well as a 
complete list of his published writings. 

\Proceedings of the Royal Society, voh c, B, 
1920 (portrait); Birmingham Medical Review, 
vol. i, no. ft, 1020 ; Lancet, 1020, veil, i, p. 1228 ; 
British Medical 'Journal, 1020, vol. i, p. 1003; 
Memorial Volume, ut supra ; personal know¬ 
ledge.] E. A. SnAitruy-ScuAFim. 

MUDDIMAN, Sift ALEXANDER 
PHILLIPS (1875-1928), Indian civil 
servant, was born at Leighton Buzzard 
1-1 February 1875, the second son of 
Alexander Phillips Muddiman, bookseller 
and publisher, of that place and after¬ 
wards of DuJliold House, near Derby, by 
his wife, Anne Griffiths. He was educated 
at Wimborne School and at University 
College, London, passed the open examina¬ 
tion for the Indian civil service in 1897, 
aiul joined that service in 1899. 

From the outset Mud dim an’s ability 
attracted attention, and his promotion 
was exceptionally rapid: but he lacked the 
normal training of an Indian civil servant. 
After barely three years of district work, 
lie became under- secretary to the Bengal 
government in 1903: two years later lie 
was selected to be registrar of the appellate 
side, Calcutta high court. In this post, in 
spite of his lack of judicial experience, 
Muddiman gave such satisfaction that, in 
1010, he was promoted to be deputy secre¬ 
tary to the government of India in the 
legislative department. There lie remained 
for the next ten years, becoming ill 1915 
secretary to government and a nominated 
ofliciEil member of the central legislature. 
No enactment of outstanding imp or lance 
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wih passed by tlic Indian le^isltvtm'eiluriiijj;! observers found it difficult to believe that 
thin period; nor did Muddiman play any the same man could be ellicicntly dj s . 
considerable part in drawing up the policy charging onerous ollicial duties. Butin 
of the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms. But fact the double strain contributed not a 
lie was one of the two additional members little to his early death, 
appointed by the government of India to fxhe Times, 10 June 1028; official records* 
serve on Lord Southborough’M committee private inforiiiation.j S. V. FitzGerald. * 
on the franchises (1918-1{)10); in this 

capacity he ctune to England on deputa- MURRAY, Sm JOHN (1851-1928), 
lion, and his experience and skilful drnfts- publisher, was born in London 18 Dccem- 
mnnslvip were of great value in framing her 1851, the eldest son of John Murray 
tlic rules for the conduct of business in (1808-1802, q.v.), of 50 Albemarle Street, 
the legislatures, London, and Newstead, Wimbledon, by 

Nevertheless, there was general sur- his wiTe, Marion, daughter of Alexander 
prise when in January 1021 Muddiman Smith, banker, of Edinburgh. His father 
was appointed president of the council was the third of his name to be head in 
of state, the newly-created upper house succession of the publishing house founded 
of the Indian legislature. The appoint- in 1788 by John Murray the first, who was 
incut, however, was soon seen to be fully followed by John Murray the second 
justified. Muddiman made an ideal chair- (1778-1848, q.v.), the friend of Byron and 
man, courteous, imperturbable, and eon- Scott. Publishing, therefore, was to bitti 
eiliatory. In March 1024 he was promoted an hereditary profession, and in due course 
to be ordinary member of the governor- lie became John Murray the fourth. He 
general’s council in charge of tlic home was educated at Eton and at Mngdnlen 
department, an appointment which made College, Oxford, and then entered tlic 
him the ollicial leader of the assembly, or firm’s house in Albemarle Street, passing 
lower house. Here the same qualities through all its departments until, in 1802, 
stood him in good stead ; and the affection he succeeded his father as its head, 
with which he was personally regarded by Throughout Iris life Murray laboured 
the Indian members of nil shades of with unceasing concentration at the work 
opinion contributed not a litlle to the of his publishing house; but lew publishers 
growth of a healthy parliamentary tradi- have so harmoniously combined such 
tion in which political acrimony was concentration with freshness of outlook, 
mitigated by personal good feeling. The unfailing courtesy, and sympathy with the 
brilliant debating power and even the strivings and ambitions of young authors, 
occasionally vi indent invective of a strong added to wide interest in social and literary 
opposition were effectively parried by life. lie was a. staunch churchman and 
Muddiinan’s unfailing serenity of temper, conservative, and was resolute to maintain 
In the administrative work of his post he the high standards of the past in tlic midst 
had the girt of being able to leave details of a rapidly changing world, But this did 
to subordinates without losing his grasp of not mean a stereotyped or reactionary out- 
essentials. look; his home was, as it had been in the 

Muddiman was knighted in 1022 and days of his father and grandfather, the 
created K.C.S.I. in 1020. In 1028 lie was resort of many leaders both of literary and 
appointed governor of the United Pro- political thought, and he was the centre, 
vinccs. But, though his natural gaiety the guide, philosopher, and friend, 
and zest for life never deserted him, he In 1017 Murray’s house acquired the 
was already n very sick man; and on publishing business of Smith, Elder & Co., 
17 July 1028 he died at Naim Tal of heart and this enabled him, late in life, to take 
failure after barely six months of office. a personal interest in many of the younger 
He was unmarried. school of novelists. From 1922 until bis 

In the work of legislative draftsman death in 11)28 he edited the Quarterly 
Muddiman had an elegant and clear style: Review and surveyed polities from tin 
he never had the opportunity to become n interested and yet detached point of view, 
profound or learned lawyer. His bonhomie His friendships were legion; from the 
and high spirits led him to take a larger earliest days, when he could recall Living- 
part in the social life of Simla and Delhi stone and Borrow, and was a friend of 
than is usual with high officials in the Darwin, down to his death he was able to 

government of India: in particular, though make friends with authors, and to retain 
no gambler, lie was (often till late hours) their friendship. 

a brilliant bridge-player; and superficial In Byron, Murray took an hereditary 
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interest, editing his Correspondence in 
1922; and it was in honour of the Byron 
centenary in 1924 that lie received the 
D.Fh. degree of the university of Athens 
and was created a commander of the order 
of tlic Redeemer (of Greece). In recogni¬ 
tion of his publication of the first and 
second scries of volumes of the Letters of 
Queen Victoria he was created C.V.O. in 
1912 and K.C.V.O. in 1926. He found time 
not only to edit Gibbon’s Autobiography 
(1897) and to write John Murray III: a 
Memoir (1919), but to be chairman of the 
Publishers' Association in 1898-1899, 
when his knowledge of copyright proved 
of great service, and for many years to be 
an active J.P. in London, of which he was 
also a D.L. and high slier UP in 1908. In 
addition, lie was for forty-two years a 
member of the board of the Hospital for 
Sick Children, Great On none! Street, and 
for thirty-seven years its vice-president. 

Murray married in 1878 Evelyn, 
daughter of William Leslie, of Warthill, 
Aberdeenshire, sometime M.P. for Aber¬ 
deenshire, and had one son (John Murray 
the fifth), and three daughters, two of 
whom died young. I-Ic died at Hove 30 
November 1928. 

[The Times, 1 December 1928; personal 
knowledge.] Go heli,. 

MURRY, KATHLEEN (18SB-1923), 
writer under the pseudonym of Kather¬ 
ine Mansfield, was born at Wellington, 
New Zealand, 14 October 1888, the third 
daughter of (Sir) Harold Beauchamp, 
banker and company director, by his 
first wife, Annie Burnell, daughter of 
Joseph Dyer, secretary of n provident 
society. Her early childhood was passed 
for the most part at Karori, a village near 
Welling ton, Her first story was published 
at the age of nine. In 1903 she was taken 
to England, and was a resident student 
for three years at Queen’s College, Harley 
Street, London, where she edited the 
college magazine. In 1906 she returned 
unwillingly to New Zealand, but came back 
to England two years later on a modest 
allowance from her father. She married 
in London in 1909 George Bowden, from 
whom she parted soon after. In 1910 and 
1911 she contributed regularly to n weekly 
paper, The New Age, and in 1011 pub¬ 
lished, under the pseudonym of ‘Katherine 
Mansfield’, her first collect ion of short 
stories, In a German Pension, based on 
experiences which she underwent in 
Wocrishofcn in Bavaria. 

In 1011 Katherine Mansfield met John 


Murry 

Middleton Murry, the critic, eldest son 
of John Murry, of the Inland Revenue 
Department. They lived together from 
April 1912 until their marriage in 1918. 
From 1011 to 1913 she published short 
stories and poems in Rhythm and The Blue 
Review, two periodicals of which Mr. 
Murry was associate editor. In 1915 
she compiled and edited, with the help 
of Mr. Murry and D. II. Lawrence [q.v.], 
a magazine called The Signature. 

Nervous strain due to the European War, 
a physical constitution weakened by opera¬ 
tions and recurrent pleurisy, and the loss 
of her only brother, Leslie Ilcron Beau¬ 
champ, who was killed in France in 1915, 
led Katherine Mansfield to withdraw 
herself for a time into memories of her 
childhood, and she now sought to frame 
these memories in collections of short 
stories. Prelude was published in 1918 
and Jc ne parle pas frangais printed 
privately in 1919. Katherine Mansfield 
was divorced from George Bowden in 
1918 and married John Middleton Murry 
in London in the May of that year. In 
April 1919 her husband was appointed 
editor of the Athenaeum, and she began 
to review current novels in its pages. These 
reviews were collected and published as 
Novels and Novelists in 1030, 

Bliss, a volume of short stories, pub¬ 
lished in 1920, established Katherine 
Mansfield's reputation. Another volume, 
The Garden Party (1922), was the lust of 
her books to be published in her lifetime. 
In December 1017 she had been found to 
be consumptive, and thereafter her life 
was marked by chronic illness. She 
travelled from place to place in Italy, 
Switzerland, ancl the south of France, 
returning infrequently to England. Ilcr 
letters and journals describe her physical 
and spiritual conflict in poignant detail. 
She now came to feel that her attitude to 
life had been unduly rebellious, mid she 
sought, during the days that remained to 
her, to renew and compose her spiritual 
life. With this object in view she entered 
on 17 October 1022 the GurdjiefCInstitute, 
near Fontainebleau, which aimed at 
achieving physical, mental, and spiritual 
health by esoteric methods. She died there 
of pulmonary haemorrhage 9 January 
1923, and was buried in the communal 
cemetery at Avon, near Fontainebleau. 

The Doves' Nest (1923) and Something 
Childish (1924) are posthumous collections 
of Katherine Mansfield's stories. Her 
Poems were collected in 1923, her Journal 
edited in 1027, and her Letters published in 
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1028. The Aloe , an early draft of Prelude , 
appeared in 1080. 

As a short story writer Katherine Mans¬ 
field is closely akin to Tchchov. Their 
sensitiveness of perception is similar, their 
grasp of significant detail, their sense of 
quiet pattern, and their insistence on the 
poetic quality of simple homely familiar¬ 
ities. Katherine Mansfield broke com¬ 
pletely with the older tradition of English 
talc-telling. Her influence on her own 
generation, which lias been great, has 
served to render it conscious of the 
possibility of the short story as an art 
form presenting life at an arrested moment. 
Her Journal and her Letters belong to the 
permanent literature of self-revelation. 
They record with integrity the sensitive 
response of her generation to the War, 
and to the dill unfit years of transition after 
it, when youth, after a shattering experi¬ 
ence, was endeavouring to formulate new 
values. Her Poems show promise rather 
than achievement. 

[llutli Elvish Muni'/., The Critical Biblio¬ 
graphy oj Katherine Mtmsjiehh lOill; Until 
Elvish Mnnt'/i and J. Middleton Murry, The 
Life of Katherine Mansfield, 1933; Katherine 
Mansfield, Journal, 1927, and Letters, 2 vols., 
1028; hellers of D, //. Lawrence, cd. Ahlous 
Huxley, 1032; private information.] 

E. O’Uiuen. 

NEILSON, GEORGE (1853-1023), his¬ 
torian and antiquary, was born at Ruth- 
vfeU, Dumfriesshire, 7 DcteiYibcT tlw 
only child of Edward Neilson, enptnin in 
the mercantile marine, by his wife, Janet 
Paterson. He was educated at Cummer- 
trees parish school find at King William’s 
College, Isle of Man. After serving an 
apprenticeship at Dumfries, he attended 
law classes at Glasgow University, and 
qualified as a solicitor in 1881. After 
seven years of private practice in Glasgow, 
he was appointed procurator fiscal of 
police there in 1891, and in 1910 he became 
stipendiary police magistrate of Glasgow. 
He held this office until a few months 
before his death. 

Neilson -was endowed with an eager and 
alert mind and an insatiable ardour for 
investigation. He was eager to direct the 
attention of others to subjects which 
interested him and to place at their 
disposal tlie fruits of his studies. By his 
thirtieth year he had gained a first-hand 
knowledge of the sources of early Scottish 
history and of the antiquities of Scots 
law. As time passed he became a charter 
scholar and expert palaeographer. The 
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reading of ISrac Ion's Notebook , edited by 
Frederic William Maitland [q.v.] in 1887 
led him to send to Maitland in 1880 the 
manuscript of a study which he had made 
of the origin and early history of the duel. 
Maitland was enthusiastic, and Neilson’s 
Trial by Combat was published at Glasgow 
in 1890. It wag favourably received and, 
after forty years, is still the final word on 
the subject in English. Terse, pointed, and 
illuminating, it provides an admirable 
examination of an obscure field, and in 
particular makes clear the distinction 
between the judicial duel and the duel of 
chivalry. Its value was recognized by 
Maitland in the History of English Law 
before the Time of Edward I. 

Up to the date of his dentil (100G) Mait¬ 
land was in close correspondence with 
Neilson, mid they met from tune to time, 
Maitland constantly applied to him. for 
guidance and information on questions of 
Scottish Jaw and history. Neilson formed 
similar, though less intimate, relations 
with other scholars, especially Mary Date- 
son, J. II. Round, Andrew Lang, F. J. 
Hnverficld, li. C. Lea, and P. Liebermann. 
It might be said that in the field of 
medieval studies he represented Scotland 
in the eyes of students south of the 
Border. lie had real scholarship and most 
infectious enthusiasm, and much of his 
time was devoted to solving the problems 
of others. In 1894 lie published PeW, its 
meaning and derivation and in lS9D^4m?r/fs 
of the Sohum;, ImAA\ iwlmiittWc examples ol 
the work of a learned antiquary, whose 
numerous papers are to be found in many 
volumes of transactions. He also edited 
The Anionine Wall Report of the Glasgow 
Archaeological Society (1899). 

Neilson devoted many years to the 
study of middle Scots verse. His principal 
writings in this field are John Barbour, 
Poet and Translator (1900) and Huchown 
of the Aide Rif ale, the All iterative Pod 
(1902). lie was not a philologist, and his 
interests were historical. He sought to 
claim for Barbour the authorship of a 
series of alliterative poems and to identify 
Huchown with Sir Hugh of Eglinton and 
to assign certain poems to him. He carried 
on a controversy about these matters ia 
the pages of the Athenaeum and elsewhere 
for years, and in the course of it formed 
relations with Henry Bradley, F. J. 
Fund vail, W. P. Kcr, W. W. Skeat, and 
others. These wctg of the friendliest 
character, for Neilson had the gift of 
inspiring liking even in opponents. His 
arguments for the thesis which he main- 
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tained were ingenious rather than con¬ 
vincing, and the debate is still open. It 
may be claimed, however, that hie writings 
and the replies which they called forth 
revived an interest in a literature which 
had fallen into neglect and supported the 
view that Scotland was the place of origin 
of a considerable body of verse which had 
not been attributed to her previously. 

In 1003, on the invitation of the univer¬ 
sity of Glasgow, he delivered a course of 
lectures on early Scottish literature, and 
in the same year the university conferred 
on him the honorary degree of LL.D. In 
1013, at the invitation of the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland, he delivered the 
Rhind lectures in archaeology on ‘Scottish 
Feudal Traits’. 

In 1918, a ftcr delay due to the European 
War, the record commissioners issued the 
Acta Dominorum Concilii, 1496-1501, 
edited by Neilson and Mr. Henry Patou. 
The substantial introduction wasNeilson's 
work. It contains many interesting sug¬ 
gestions and speculations, but it is some¬ 
what lacking in cohesion and precision. 

From 1003 to his death, much of Neil- 
son T s time was devoted to the Scottish 
Historical Review', no issue of the journal 
was without contributions, signed or 
anonymous, from his pen, and he had a 
large share in its direction. 

After some months of illness Neilson 
died in Glasgow 15 November 1923, to the 
sorrow of a wide circle of friends and 
correspondents. He married in 1802 Jane, 
daughter of Thomas Richardson, of Hex¬ 
ham, by whom he had one son, who died 
in infancy, and one dnughter. Neilson was 
slight and of medium height. He had a 
long thin face and large eager melancholy 
eyes. His portrait, etched by William 
Strang, R.A., is in the possession of Mrs. 
Neilson. 

[The Times, 17 November 1023; private in¬ 
formation ; personal knowledge.] 

D. Baiud-Smitii. 

NESBIT, EDITH (1858-1924), writer 
of children’s books, poet, and novelist. 
[See Bland, Edith.’] 

NEWBOLT, WILLIAM CHARLES 
EDMUND (1844-1030), divine and 
preacher, was born at Somcrton, Somerset, 
14 August 1844, the youngest son of the 
Rev. William Robert Newbolt, rector of 
Somerton, by his wife, Ann Frances 
Dorrien, daughter of Magens Dorricn 
Magens, of Hammcrwood, East Grinstead. 
Newbolt was educated at Uppingham, 


where the teaching and character of the 
headmaster, Edwrn-d Tliring [q.v.], exer¬ 
cised a strong and permanent influence on 
him. I-Ie proceeded to Oxford as ail Oades 
scholar of Pembroke College in 1863, ob¬ 
tained a second class in classical modera¬ 
tions (1865) and a third class in lilerae 
humaniorcs (1807). He was never a scholar 
in the academic sense of the word. 

In 1868 Newbolt was ordained deacon 
for the parish of Wantage, of which the 
vicar was William John Butler [q.v.], the 
friend of John Keble, and afterwards dean 
of Lincoln, The parish was admirably ad¬ 
ministered on strong and original lines, 
and Newbolt was always loyal to the 
principles and methods which he learned 
from Butler, After two years at Wantage 
lie became vicar of Dymock, Gloucester¬ 
shire, on the nomination of Frederick, 
sixth Earl Beauchamp [q.v.]. There he 
did patient and persevering work, and on 
the whole was able to commend new ways 
of church life in a parish of slow and 
conservative country people. In 1877 
Lord Bcnuehnrnp nominated Newbolt for 
I the parish of Malvern Link, and there 
again he did excellent parochial work, 
besides rebuilding the church. 

At Malvern Link Newbolt was in close 
touch with Worcester. In 1886 the dean 
of Worcester, Lord Alwyne Frederick 
Compton [q.v.], became bishop of Ely, 
and in 1887 invited Newbolt to succeed 
Dr. H. M, Luckoclt as principal of Ely 
Theological College, This was for Newbolt 
the beginning of the most important work 
of his life. The theological college at Ely 
lmd been founded by Bishop Woodford 
[q.v.] on the pattern of Bishop Wilber- 
fovcc's college at Cikldesdon, with the aim 
of providing for ordimmds a spiritual and 
professional training in accordance with 
Tractnrinn ideals of the priestly life. In 
1856 and 1S57 Dr. II. P. Liddon had 
published in the periodical Ecclesiastic and 
Theologian an essay, ‘The Priest in his 
inner life’, which suggested the lines along 
which the devotional life of the clergy 
should be developed, and it was on these 
lines that Newbolt worked at Ely. He 
brought to his task the knowledge of and 
sympathy with human nature gained by 
nineteen years of pastoral work, besides 
the example of liis own strong and disci¬ 
plined character. 

On the death, in 1890, of Dr. Liddon, 
Lord Salisbury asked Lid cion's brother 
whomhe thou ght Liddon would have wished 
to succeed him as canon of St. Paul’s. The 
answer was l tlic principal of Ely’. The 
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.same year Newbolt was installed at St. Saccrdotam (189<\) was the most character- 
Paul’s, uiul lie held the ennonry until his istic and successful of these books. He also 
death forty years later. At that time St. edited, with Dr. Harwell Stone, the Oxford 
Paul’s held a great place in the religious Library of Practical Theology. Ncwbolt ’9 
life of London and England generally, theological standpoint changed very little 
Hie ha r<l William Church [q.v.], with his during his long life, lie was true to the 
unique distinction of intellect and char- end to the ideals of Butter and Liddon. 
actcr, was still dean; crowds had sur- lie was so thoroughly convinced of the ex- 
roumled the pulpit when Liddon preached, celJencc of the standard of religious life 
and the eloquence of Henry Scott Hoi- implied in the Prayer Book of 1GG2 
land [q.v.j was only less popular and that he felt some hesitation hi following 
persuasive; another ennon was Robert modern developments which went heyond 
Gregory [q.v.], n man of first-rate admin is- what the Prayer Book enjoined. In his 
tmlivc ability, soon to be dean; the prime be was a leading speaker in Con- 
services were performed with great rover- vocation, and for some yeurs he was re- 
cnee and dignity; Sir John Stainer [q.v.| turned at the head of the poll as repre- 
was the organist. Ncwbolt entered en- senlative of the clergy of the London 
thusiastically into the spirit and plans diocese in Convocation and the Church 
of the chapter; he wished to make the Assembly. 

cathedral the central church of London, Ncwbolt’s life was shadowed by a great 
the spiritual home of the metropolis and sorrow. He married in 1870 Fanny Clmr- 
of the British Empire, where the liturgy lottc, fourth daughter of William Weld 
of the Church of England was perfectly Wren, of 27 Gower Street, London; she 
rendered throughout the year. was afflicted with mental illness for thirty 

Newbolt was a lLucnt and facile, but years before her death in 11)28. They had 
painstaking, preacher. Ilis sermons were one son and two daughters. He died in 
always carefully prepared; excellently London 12 September 1980. 
phrased, and delivered with ease and [\y. C. E. Newbolt, Years that arc passed , 
grace; they were always interesting and 1021 ; personal knowledge.] J. F. Biuscois. 
fresh, and gave proof of wide reading and 

generous culture. For nuiny years they NEWMAN, WILLIAM LAMBERT 
reached a wide public through the medium (1884—1928), scholar and philosopher, the 
of the Church Times. Newbolt made no second son of Edmund Lambert Newman, 
attempt to grapple with the intellectual solicitor, of Cheltenham, was bom at 
and social problems of the time; he was Cheltenham 21 August 1884. He was 
content to commend goodness and faith- educated at Cheltenham College and at 
fulness and the Traetariun piety which lie Balliol College, Oxford, which lie entered 
had known all his life. lie was an un- ns a scholar in 1851. Among his con- 
swerving champion of Tnietarian ortho- temporaries at Balliol were the future 
doxy, and of views about the inspiration scholars William Walter Merry, Robinson 
of the Bible and the observance of Sunday Ellis, and David Binning Monro, mid the 
which were becoming obsolete. three future great lawyers, Charles Synge 

Large business houses stand round St. Christopher (afterwards Lord) Bowen, 
Paul’s, and Newbolt was anxious to help (Sir) Thomas Erskinc Holland, and Albert 
the young men employed in them and Venn Diecy: his tutors were Benjamin 
living on the premises. With this object Jowctt, James Riddell, Edwin Palmer, 
lie founded in 1898 the St. Paul’s Lecture and Henry Smith. He won the Hertford 
Society , which provided courses of lectures scholarship (1858) and the Ireland schoiar- 
and retreats, and later on the Amen Court ship (1854), obtained first classes in 
Guild, which had about 400 members and classical moderations (1858) and in literac 
associates. humnrriorcs (1855), and while still an 

Newbolt is chiefly to bo remembered for undergraduate was elected a fellow of his 
the work which lie did for the spiritual college (1854). Ah lecturer in history for 
life of the clergy. During the wluile time the schools of literac Uumaniores and of 
he was at *St. Paul’s lie continued and Taw and modern history from 1858 to 
developed the mi nisfcry which he had begun 1870, Newman exercised a unique infill* 
at Ely. Every year he conducted retreats cnee on the teaching of history and political 
for priests and heard their confessions; philosophy at Oxford; those who attended 
lie published many books of counsel and his lectures describe them with great 
admonition containing the meditations unanimity as the best they ever heard, 
which he had given in retreat. Specif him There was then no regular system of inter- 
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collegiate lectures, but Balliol was con- 
stnntly asked by other colleges to permit 
their students to attend Newman. Among 
those who heard him were the philosophers 
T. H. Green (afterwards his close friend 
and colleague), Thomas Case, Edward 
Caird> andIV. L. Nettleship; the historians, 
J. L, Stmchan-Davidson and Evelyn 
Abbott; the lawyers, IV, T. Reid (after¬ 
wards Lord Lore burn) anti (Sir) W. R. 
Anson; and among others, Andrew Lang, 
John Addington Symonds, F, Y. Edge- 
worth, and the Earl of Kerry (afterwards 
fifth Marquess of Lansdowne), In spite of 
frequent absences owing to ill-health, and 
of a weak voice and rapid delivery, New¬ 
man’s importance as a teacher was quite 
equal to that of Jowett and Green. His 
treatment of ancient history (the principal 
subject of his lectures) was then a new 
thing in its independence and imagination, 
in the wide range of modern history 
and law from which he drew his illustra¬ 
tions, and in the connexion between 
history and philosophy which he always 
maintained and which became character¬ 
istic of literac humamorcs. In 1808 he was 
appointed university reader in ancient 
history, but in 1870 ill-health obliged him 
finally to leave Oxford. Thenceforward 
Newman lived in retirement at Chelten¬ 
ham, preparing the edition of Aristotle’s 
Politics , which is his principal monument, 
reading everything that bore upon the 
subjects of his interest, making endless 
notes on odd scraps of paper in his tiny 
handwriting, and corresponding with other 
scholars. Although partially lame, lie 
took his country walk almost daily, and 
was a keen observer of birds. 

While at Oxford Newman published 
only an essay on the land-laws in a volume 
entitled Problems for a Reformed Parlia¬ 
ment (1807). Other contributors were (Sir) 
Godfrey Lushing ton, Frederic Harrison, 
and Thorold Rogers. Newman’s essay 
deserves still to be read not only for the 
insight which in the retrospect seems al¬ 
most prophetic, but ns a masterpiece of 
noble English. While he has always in 
view the ethical principles which should 
govern the tenure of land, lie never forgets 
historical and practical considerations; 
and in thus holding the balance between 
philosophy and practice this early work 
exhibits a notable quality of bis edition 
of the Politics , of which the first two 
volumes were published in 1887. The first 
is occupied by an introductory essay which 
is virtually a treatise on political philo¬ 
sophy. The tliird and fourth volumes 


appeared in 1902. The whole work be¬ 
longs to. the grand, leisurely type of 
scholarship, in which even notes have a 
literary quality, and the views of others 
(sometimes even when they do not deserve 
it) are discussed with courteous fullness. 
The hurried or perfunctory student finds 
little in Newman’s work to encourage him ; 
the minute pedant who has no sense of 
proportion may speak slightingly of it; 
but for soundness of interpretation, 
copiousness of illustration, and mature 
wisdom its value is permanent. 

Ncwinan died at Cheltenham 23 May 
1923. He was unmarried. He retained his 
fellowship of Balliol until his death, but for 
many years refused to accept the stipend, 
and left a considerable benefaction to the 
college in his will. 

[Private information; personal knowledge,] 
A. W. PicttAiro-CMiuiLmati- 

NEWTON, ERNEST (1850-1022), 
architect, was born in London 12 Sep¬ 
tember 1850, the fourth son of Henry 
Newton, then resident agent for the Sturt 
property in Hoxton, by his wife, Mary 
Lockyer. Educated at Uppingham, under 
Edward Thring [q.v.], he entered the office 
of Richard Norman Shaw [q.v.] in June 
1873, and after three years as a pupil and 
three us an assistant, began to work inde¬ 
pendently in 1870. In Shaw’s office he 
came into contact with E. S. Prior, 
Mcrvyn Macartney, G. C. Horsley, and, 
later, with W. R. Lcthaby: the early 
meetings of this group for discussion of 
architectural matters ultimately developed 
into the Art Workers’ Guild' To Shaw 
himself Newton owed a conception of 
architecture as an art, an adventure, a 
inode of personal expression, rather than 
an exercise in archaeology or a professional 
occupation. His own work is almost from 
the first marked by a serenity which is 
in marked contrast with his master's some¬ 
what dramatic vigour. 

Newton’s earliest important work was 
the House of Retreat, Lloyd Square, 
Clcrkcnwell (18S0), a building in the Shaw 
manner; but for the. first ten years of his 
career lie was working mainly on small 
suburban houses, hitherto the almost un¬ 
disputed province of the speculating 
builder, and showing how orderliness of 
plan and unity of materials could give an 
effect of breadth even to minor works, a 
lesson which was not lost upon the next 
generation of architects. Ilis small books, 
A Book of Houses (1890) and A Book of 
Country Houses (1003), illustrate a number 
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of bis curlier buildings. Bailers Wood 
(Chislehurst, Kent, 1889) was Ins next 
large work (altered by another hand in 
1082). Here a stucco house was cased and 
enlarged into what is in effect a new house, 
of substantial dignity, built in brick and 
tile. It is not only n departure from con¬ 
temporary pscudo-Gothie, but a marked 
advance on the sLylistic tendency of good 
work of the time. 11 is thought of in terms 
of wall and window, roof and chimney, 
while others were still thinking in terms 
of style and period. This is important, 
because it thrown light on all Newton's 
subsequent work. Although a lover of old 
tilings, he was in Advance of his times in 
that lie was nlways profoundly conscious of 
the future use of a building: lie was sensi¬ 
tive enough to put himself in the place of 
master and mistress and maid; and out 
of their various points of view the shape of 
the house would grow, as cm embodiment 
of the home-life ns it was to be Jived. 

Newton’s work of the next fifteen years 
is peculiarly fresh and personal, notably 
the chapel for the House of He treat, Lloyd 
Square, Clcrlcemvcll (1891), Bed Court, 
Ilaslcmere (1894), Martin’s Bank,Bromley 
(1808), Steep Hill, Jersey (1809), and 
many smaller works. The handling of the 
materials, lead, brick, rough-east, granite, 
me tab work, plaster, and wood-work, 
reflects the contemporary interest in crafts. 

In tlic spire of St. George’s church, 
Bicklcy, Kent (1004), and in Ardcnrun 
Place, Blindlcy Heath, Surrey (built in 
1900 and burned down in 1982), appeared 
work more obviously referable to tradi¬ 
tion. Perhaps most characteristic of New¬ 
ton’s maturity are seven houses, which 
arc all bused upon the same plan-idea 
—a long low house, with short pro¬ 
jecting wings embracing a paved southern 
terrace. Of these Lucklcy, Wokinghum 
(1907), Fcathercoinbe, near Go claiming 
(1908), and Logmorc, Dorking (1918), arc 
in brick, with wood cornice and tiled roof ; 
Luclwick Corner, Hertfordshire (1907), 
Scotman’s Field, Church Stretton (1908), 
and Brand Lodge, on the Malvern Hills 
(1911), are in rough-east or stucco; and 
Flint House, above Goring(101B),isin flint, 
with stone dressings. All have peaceful¬ 
ness, a spacious handling of plan, and many 
small touches of charm in detail. Three 
large houses in a move traditional man¬ 
ner at Burgh Heath, Batiste ad, Kings wood, 
Surrey, and Ahbotsbury, Dorset, were 
being built when the European War broke 
out in 1914; and a house near Versailles 
was abandoned unfinished. 


Works of importance by Newton, m 
addition to those already mentioned, 
include the following houses: Glebclands 1 
Wokingham (1897), Dawn House, Win¬ 
chester (1907), Lukyns, Ewhurst (1910), 
and a house in Holland (1014); a number 
of cottages and small buildings at Over¬ 
bury, Worcestershire (between 1809 and 
1910), and a portion of the Whiteley 
Homes, Ilurliill, Surrey (1014); a dozen 
type houses for the development of the 
Bicklcy Park estate (1902-1905); major 
alterations at Slmvington, Shropshire 
(1908), Field Place, Bcgbrokc, Oxfordshire 
(1900), Upton Grey, Hampshire (1007), 
The Green way, Shurdington, Gloucester¬ 
shire (1910), and Oldcusblc, Dallington, 
Sussex (1910); the church of St. Swithun, 
Hither Green (1892), office for the Alliance 
Assurance Company> St. James’s Street, 
London (in collaboration with Norman 
Shaw, 1901-), a Carmelite convent at Caen 
(1920), and the initial scheme, carried out 
by his son, \\\ G. Newton, for a memorial 
Hall at Uppingham School (1021). 

Newton was elected president of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects in 
1914, In 19 Hi he voluntarily undertook 
onerous public work in connexion with the 
issue of building licences. In 1918 lie was 
awarded the royal gold medal on the 
recommendation of the council of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects. He 
was elected A.B .A. in 1011 and It.A. in 
1919, and created C.IUL in 1020. He 
married in 1881 Antoinette Johanna, the 
eldest daughter of William Iloyaclc, mer¬ 
chant, of Rotterdam, and luid three sons. 
He died in London 25 January 1022. 

As an architect Newton was thoroughly 
conversant with the building crafts, and 
more happy with intimate than with 
monumental problems, llis work was at 
once too sane and too personal for the 
growth of a school of disciples, but the 
serenity of his touch evidently influenced 
I£i\g\tel\ domestic architecture during the 
first quarter of the twentieth century. 

As n man Newton had tt peculiar faculty 
for making friends in every walk of life. 
He was from early years a freemason; 
and at various times keenly pursued the 
study of the Dutch language, the violin, 
acting, French conversation and literature, 
and the technique of water-colour. He 
had \\ notably candid mind and an un¬ 
usually frank admiration for attainments 
which he Jacked himself. lie had a very 
great capacity for taking pains, and a 
cordial dislike of pedantry and fanaticism. 

There is a portrait of Newton by Arthur 
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Ilnckcr at the head-quarters of the Royal In 1880, before he was thirty, Nicholson 
Institute of British Architects in Portland wns elected to the chair ’of political 
Place, London. economy and mercantile law at theun iver- 

[W. G. Newton, The Work oj Ernest Newton, ® ity of ‘Edinburgh. He came to Edinb uvgh 
jl.A. (containing a complete list of bis works), Cambridge with a reputation as a 

1025 ; personal knowledge.) hard worker and as a teacher of great 

W. G. Niswton, ability who could expound economic 
principles with lucidi ty and bringthem into 
NICHOLSON, JOSEPH SHIELD close and intelligible relation with the 
(1850-1027), economist, the only son of problems of the day. This reputation he 
the Rev. Thomas Nicholson, Independent fully justified throughout the whole period 
minister at Banbury, by his wife, Mary of forty-five years during which he held 
Anne Grant, was born at Wrawby, Lin- the chair. As professor he maintained the 
eolnshirOp 9 November 1850. His cduca- highest Scottish traditions. I-Iis teachings 
tion began at a preparatory school at and his writings played a definite and 
Lewisham. After attending classes at important part in the formation of 
King's College, London, he matriculated public opinion. On questions of imperial 
there in 1807, and gained his 13.A. with economic policy and of currency and 
high honours in 1870. From 1872 to 1878 banking lie attained a position of except 
he studied at Edinburgh University. In tional authority. In the dillicult period af 
1878 he went to Trinity College, Cam- war finance his counsel and consistent 
bridge, where he graduated witli a first teaching did much to keep depreciation of 
class in the moral science tripos in 1870. currency within remediable limits. There 
In 1877, the year of its institution, and were few teachers of his time in Scotland 
again in 1880, Nicholson was awarded the who did more to bring academic life into 
Cobden (triennial) prize. The earlier of touch with that of the community. He 
his prize essays, published in 1878 under was the pioneer of economic history in 
the title of The Effects of Machinery on Scotland, and during his professorship his 
Images, gained for him the Cambridge department grew until it included nearly 
degree of Sc.D. In 1877 he was placed half as many teachers ns there had been 
first in the London M.A. examination students when it was opened. 

(philosophy branch), obtaining the Ger- As a writer Nicholson possessed a lucid 
stenberg prize for special distinction in and happy style. His main work, Prin - 
political economy. Subsequently, necom- cijAes of Political Economy (vol. i, 1893, 
panied by his friend (Sir) James George vol. ii, 1897, vol. Hi, 1901), may be said 
Frazer, he went to Heidelberg, where he to complete the nineteenth-century trndi- 
attended lectures, chiefly on law, at the tion of a great system of economics. The 
university. general standpoint is that of the classical 

From 1870 to 1880 Nicholson was a school, extended, humanized, and en- 
privntc tutor at Cambridge; lie lectured dowed with vitality. Especially is the 
on English history at Trinity College, and attempt made to unite in one organic 
took an active part in the extra-mural whole the tendencies of the historical und 
teaching of the university. For two years mathematical methods. 

(1878-1880) he lectured on political The numerous minor writings of Nichoh 
economy for the Association for the son may be said to constitute an adequate 
Higher Education of Women in Cam- guide to the economic controversies of the 
bridge. In the early d^ys of the Cambridge half-century ending in 1925. They begin 
Chess Club (founded 1871) Nicholson was with Tenants Gam 7iot Landlord's Loss 
an outstanding player, and a member of (1888), which was followed by many 
the team which, in 1874, defeated Oxford articles and lectures relating to currency 
for the first time. In later years he became and bimetallism, the most important 
widely known through the chess column being included in The Silver Question 
of The Times as n subtle composer and (1880), Money and Monetary Problems 
solver of chess problems. Nicholson was (1888), and Bankers' Money (1902). To 
devoted to boating and fishing, and he w r as the Economic Journal Nicholson con- 
on accomplished swimmer. His vacations tributed articles on ‘The Use and Abuse of 
at this period were usually spent in the Authority in Economics' (1898), ‘Historical 
north of Scotland and his daring exploits Progress and Ideal Socialism’ (1894), and 
in the seas around Cape Wrath and in the ‘Strikes and Social Problems' (1890). 
lochs of Sutherland became a tradition of Related to the tariff controversy are 
the district. the following: The Tariff Question (1003), 
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JfiMorjj 0/ the English Corn Laws (1004), 
Hales and Taxes as Affecting Agriculture 
(1905), llcnts t Wagesi and Profits in 
Agriculture and Rural Depopulation (1006), 
A Project of Empire (1000—trim si sited 
into Japanese), and ‘Economics of Impe¬ 
rialism* (Economic Journal , 1010), The 
'War resulted in a new series of articles 
rind essays, of which no less than forty-six 
were reprinted in War Finance (1017, 
enlarged edition 1018), and Inflation 
(1010), a volume of lectures given, on the 
\ nvitution of Barclays Bank, to its London 
staff* His chief contribution to post-war 
problems is represented by The Revival 
of Marxism (1920—translated into Japan¬ 
ese), Of n less topical diameter were 
his editions of The Wealth of Nations 
(1884), a short treatise on economics en¬ 
titled The Elements of Political Economy 
(1900), aiul Lectures on Public Finance 
( 1000 ). 

No estimate of Nicholson’s personality 
would be complete without a reference 
to his literary activities of a lighter 
kind. His romance A Dreamer of Dreams 
(1889) is very revealing as a human docu¬ 
ment, while the other two —Thoth (1888) 
and Toxav (189b)—in their allegorical 
undertones give many of his views on 
life ami its problems. The link between 
these and his books on Ariosto —Talcs 
from Ariosto (1018), and Life and Genius 
of Ariosto (1914)—is to be found in the 
position assigned to Ariosto as ‘the father 
of modern romance’. 

Nicholson was an honorary LL.D. of the 
universities of St. Andrews (1011) and 
Edinburgh (1010), F.ll.S.E. (1884), F.I3.A. 
(1908), and medallist of the Statistical 
Society (1918). In 188.7 he married Jennie, 
daughter of William Ballantyne Hodgson 
[q.v.|, his predecessor in the chair of 
political economy at Edinburgh. They had 
one son (who died of wounds in the Euro¬ 
pean War) and two daughters. In Quasi 
Cursores , the tercentenary album of the 
university of Edinburgh (1884), there is an 
etching of Nicholson by William Hole, in 
which he is represented us seated in his 
class-room, lecturing, with volumes of tile 
works of Adam Smith mid John Stuart 
Mill on the table at his hand. In the 
presentation portrait painted by Henry 
E into It in 1027, which is in the possession 
of Nicholson’s family, the Tussle medallion 
of Adam Smith is reproduced to mark 
Nicholson’s influence and success as an 
interpreter of Smith’s genius and spirit. 
In 1925 he resigned his chair owing to an 
illucsa, In 1927 an operation became 


necessary, and he died at Edinburgh 12 
May of that year. 

[The Times, la May 1927; University of 
Edinburgh Journal, autumn issue, li)27- 
IV. It, Scott, Joseph Shield Nicholson, I860- 
1927 , in Proceedings of tiu; British Academy, 
vob xiv, li)28; private information; personal 
knowledge.] W. U. Scott, 

NICOLL, Sir WILLIAM ROBERT- 
SON (1851-1928), journalist and man of 
letters, was born at Lnmsdcn, Aberdeen¬ 
shire, 10 October 1851, the elder son of the 
Rev. Harry Nicoll, Free Church minister 
of Auchindoir, Aberdeenshire, by his wife, 
June Robertson. The manse at Auchin- 
doir contained one of the largest private 
libraries in northern Scotland, for al¬ 
though the minister’s stipend was less 
than £200 a year, Nicoll’s father collected 
17,000 volumes. Ilis children had access 
to the shelves, and there young Nicoll 
formed and fostered a love for books 
! which influenced his whole career, lie 
attended the parish school of Auehindoir, 
and the Aberdeen grammar school. At 
fifteen he entered Aberdeen University, 
graduating M.A. in 1870. At the Free 
Church Divinity Hall he received the 
customary four years’ theological train¬ 
ing. During this period he contributed 
regularly to the Aberdeen Journal, writing 
reviews and literary notes. In 1874 he was 
ordained to his first charge at Dufftown, 
Banffshire. Three years later, in Septem¬ 
ber 1877, he was inducted minister of the 
Free Church, Kelso, where he was second 
in succession to the hymn-writer, Horn tins 
Bonar. In 1S78 Nicoll married Isa, the 
only child of Peter Dunlop, a prosperous 
Berwickshire fanner. Two children, n 
daughter and a son, were born in the 
manse at Kelso. 

During scvcn-nml-ri-linlf years’ ministry 
at Kelso Nicoll established his reputation 
as a preacher, and a brilliant future seemed 
Vo he opening for him when, at the close of 
1885, serious ill-health compelled him to 
resign his charge. His mother, a sister, 
and his only brother had died of consump¬ 
tion, and now he himself was ‘ordered 
sou til’. Leaving Kelso, he went to live 
at Norwood in South-East London. 
Fortunately he had begun at Kelso a 
connexion with the publishing firm of 
Hodder & Stoughton which was to last, 
with ever-increasing confidence on both 
sides, to the end of his iii’e. The firm 
appointed him editor of their monthly 
theological magazine, The Expositor, and 
he directed it from January 1885 until 
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his death thirty-eight years later. His of the next twenty years. In addition to 
list of contributors included many of the his editorial work, he was able from time 
most distinguished names in Biblical to time to preach and address meetings, 
scholarship at home and abroad. He was one of the champions of the movc- 

A new opening came to Nicoll soon after ment of ‘passive resistance’ to Mr, J3al- 
h\s settlement iu London, On 5 November four’s Education Bill of 1002; he became 
1886 appeared the first number of The an ardent supporter of the social legist 
British Weekly: A Journal of Social and tion identified with the name of Mr. Lloyd 
Christian Progress , with Ilodder & Stough- George; and he made the British Weekly a 
ton as proprietors and publishers, and focus of Nonconformist support for the 
Nicoll ns editor. NicolPs aim was to government during the European War, 
establish a penny religious journal of the The political influence which he was in a 
best sort, in which, to quote his own words, position to exercise was thus considerable, 
‘everything should be treated in a Chris- and he was for long in touch with liberal 
tian spirit’. In view of the precarious members of the Cabinet. He was knighted 
state of his health, the enterprise was a for his political services in 1909, and in 
venture of faith; but the publishers showed 1021 was made C.II. After 1920 NicolPs 
their confidence in Nicoll by supplying health began to fail, but he continued to 
the whole capital and business organ™- write until a few weeks before the end. He 
tion, while leaving him an entirely free died 4 May 1923 at his Hampstead home, 
hand in the management and circulation and was buried in Ilighgate cemetery, 
of the paper. In the course of a few years In addition to many theological writings 
Nicoll raised the British Weekly to a posi- of a popular character, Nicoll "edited (with 
tion of wide influence, and in due course to T. J. Wise) Literary Anecdotes of the Nine - 
a circulation perhaps unrivalled among tecnlh Century (2 vols., 1S95, 1890), and 
publications of its kind. (Sir) J. M. Barrie wrote biographies of James Macdonell of 
was a frequent contributor to the journal The Times (1SQ0) and of Ian Maclarcn 
from the first year of its foundation, and (Dr. Jolm Watson, 1908); he also pub- 
Nicoll himself wrote for thirty years, with lished an edition of the works of Charlotte 
few interruptions, a well-known series of Bronte (1002). 

weekly letters, signed ‘Claudius Clear', [T. H. Dario w, William lioberhon Nicoll: 
from which two volumes ot selections were Life ami Lelters, 1025; personal knowledge.] 
published: The Daybook of Claudius Clear J. T. Stoddaut. 

(1905) and A Bookman*s Letters (1013). 

In 1891 Nicoll founded The Bookman, NICOLSON, Sin ARTHUR, eleventh 
a literary monthly which proved very baronet, and first BauON Cahnock (1849— 
successful. Two years later he established 1028), diplomatist, was born in London 19 
The Woman at Home , an illustrated niftga- September 1849, the younger son of Ad¬ 
eline, to which the Scottish novelist, Annie miral Sir Frederick Nieolson, tenth 
S. Swan (Mrs. Burnett Smith), was one of baronet, by his first wife, Mary Clementina 
the chief contributors, In 1892 he removed Marian, daughter of James Loch, of Dry- 
with his family from Norwood to Bay Tree law, member of parliament for St. Gcv- 
Lodge, Hampstead, an old Georgian mains and the Northern Burghs. Intended 
house to which he added a library with for the navy, lie passed through H.M.S. 
room for 24,000 volumes. In 1894 his wife BKfcnuue, but changed his mind and pro- 
died after an operation, and he was left cceded to Rugby and Brascnosc College, 
alone with liis two children, and an ever- Oxford. He entered the Foreign Office in 
increasing load of work. In 1896 he paid 1870. In 1872 Lord Granville, the sccre- 
a visit to the United Slates, accompanied tury of state for foreign affairs, made 
by his friend J. M. Barrie. This was his Nieolson his assistant private secretary, 
only visit to America, but he kept in Tn 1874 he went as third secretary to 
constant touch with American authors, Berlin under Lord OdoHu.ssell, and shortly 
politicians, and prendiers. In the follow- afterwards exchanged permanently into 
ing year lie married Catherine, daughter the diplomatic service. From Berlin lie 
of Joseph Pollard, of Highdown, Hitcliin, went to Peking in 1876, returning to his 
Hertfordshire. By his second marriage he former post in 1878, just after the Berlin 
had one daughter. Conference. Thence he was transferred 

At the turn of the century Nicoll’s in 1879 as second secretary to Constant!- 
health had greatly improved, and through riople, where he served under Sir Austen 
tlie medium of his paper he threw himself Henry Laynrd, (Viscount) Goscben, and 
vigorously into the political controversies Lord Dufierin, and became superintendent 
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of student interpreters. Nicolson was also policy was to keep Russia in the Entente 
chosen to inspect the consulates in Asia but there were many, both in St. Peters* 
Minor in 1881, and accompanied Lord burg anil London, who did not agree with 
Duffcrin to Cairo in 1882. lie served as him. Nicolson and Sir Edward Grey wished 
charge d'affaires at Athens from 1884 to to terminate the friction which had so 
1885 and was then transferred as secretary long embittered Anglo-Ilussian relations, 
of legation to Teheran, where lie was in and to trust Russia to co-operate. Their 
cliurgc for three years, and succeeded in policy was successful, 
beginning the revival of British influence In 1014, when trouble first arose between 
in Persia, For lus services he was created Serm and Austria, Nicolson did not think 
C.M.G, in 1880 and IC.C.I.K in 1888, that it would have serious results, but the 
From 1888 to 181)8 Nicolson was consul- moment it appeared that Germany was 
general at Budapest; in 18P3 he became behind Austria, be realized the full gravity 
secretary of embassy at Constantinople, of the situation. He did everything 
where he was in charge for most of the possible to second Grey's efforts to avert 
time during Sir Clare Ford’s absence. In war. Impressed by the effect produced on 
1804 he went us ngenfc to Sofia and in Germany by firmness during the Agadir 
ISO5 as minister to Tangier. crisis in 1011, he thought that a clear 

Nicolson’s first years in Morocco were declaration by England of her intention to 
uneventful, but in 1001 serious unrest support her friends was the best chance 
broke out. There had Ion g been traditional of avoiding war. On 20 .Inly he suggested 
rivalry between English and French, hilt that England should invite a conference 
the position of the latter in North Africa between Germany, France, Italy, and hcr- 
luul become predominant. Germany also self, and Grey accordingly made the pro- 
was beginning steadily to push her interests posal. Oil 81 duly and 1 August he ullicially 
there. Nicolson saw that it was impos- recommended the mobilization of the fleet 
sible successfully to continue rivalry with t\ml the army. 

France, and he advocated a policy of Nicolson had been the intended suc- 
agreemeut. In H)05 Germany promoted a cessor of (Lord) Bertie [q.v.j as ambassador 
conference on Morocco. This took [dace at Paris, but the outbreak of war made this 
at Algeeiras, and Nicolson, who had gone impossible, and he remained at the Foreign 
as ambassador to Madrid in lp(>-t, was Of lice as umler-seeretary until his retire- 
appointed British delegate, England and meat in R)Hi, when he was succeeded by 
Russia steadily supported France against. Lord Ilardinge, For a time he acted ns 
Germany. The conference nearly broke liaison officer ho tween the Foreign Office 
down, but, largely owing to Nicolson’s and Buckingham Palace, but important 
patience, the French view prevailed, and City interests offered him employment, 
the Treaty of Algeeiras was .signed on and to these he devoted himself for the rest 
7 April 1 SJ(i:>. For his work in tlm conference of his life. 

Nicolson received the G.C.M.G, (100b). Nicolson had been created a privy 
He was transferred to St. Petersburg the council lor und a CLC.V.O. in 1005. On his 
same year. retirement he was raised to the peerage 

The Anglo-French Entente lmd been as Baron Carnot -k, of Car nock, Stirling- 
concluded in 1004, and now the peace shire. Among the honours which lie rc- 
between Russia and Japan encouraged eeived were tiie grami cross of the legion 
the resumption of negotiations for ail of honour, the Russian order of Alexander 
entente with Russia, which had been Nevsky, and the Spanish order of Charles 
postponed on the outbreak of the Russo- ill. lies succeeded his lather ns eleventh 
Japanese War. These were carried to a baronet in 181)1), his elder brother having 
successful conclusion by Nicolson, and \\\\ predeceased him. \ lemanh d atConshmli- 
agreemant was signed in 1 DOT. For this nople in J88*J Alary Katherine, dauglilcr of 
service lie received the CJ.C. 11. (19UT). Cnplnin Archibald Rowmi-Umiiiiloii, of 
In 1910 Nicolson succeeded Lord Hard- Killyleagli CnsI le, eo, Down, and I mil three 
ingc of Peasliurst as under-secretary of sons and one daughter. Nicolson died 
state for foreign affairs. Nieolsonts St. 5 November 11)28 at bis London house, 
Petersburg experience made him aware of and was succeeded as second baron by his 
Russian limitations. He knew tlmt Russia eldest son, Frederick Archibald (bom 
was the weak link in the Entente, but that ] 888). A port rail: by 1\ A. de Luszlo is in 
without her England und France could possession of the family, 
not successfully resist German pretensions. [Harold Nicolson, Sir Arthur Nicolson . 
For him the cardinal point of British first Lord Carn ode, 1980; (Lord) Curzon, Persia 
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and the Persian Question, 1892; Stephen 
Qwyniiy The Letters and Friendships of Sir 
Cecil Spring-Rice, 2 vols., 1020 j Lord Grey, 
2 ’ii'Cttiy-jfIuc Years, 1802-19X6, 2 vols., 1025; 
Lady Dufferin, My Russian and Turkish 
Journals, 1010; G. 1\ Gooch and II. Temper- 
ley, British Documents Qn the Origins of the IK«r 
1S9S-1914, vols. iii-vi, xi, 11)27-8; Prince 
Karl Lichnowsky, My Mission to London, 
1912-1914 (translated), 1018; B. von Sicbcrt, 
Diplomat i&chc Ahtensiucke aur GcschicMte d. 
Ententepolitih d. Yorkncgsjahvc, 1021 find 
Graf BenckemJorffs diplomatischer Schnftwech- 
scl, 1028; Sir George Buchanan, My Mission 
to Russia, and other Diplomat™ Memories, 
1923; Lord Newton, Lord Lansthwne, 1020; 
H. von Eckiiviistein, Mcjtscritmenmwen, 
translated by Sir George Young as Ten Years 
at (he Court of SI. dames, 18911-1905, 1021; 
Slavonic Iteviezv, March 1920; privntc informa¬ 
tion.] Onslow. 

NORTHCLIFFE, Viscount (1805- 
1022), journalist and newspaper pro¬ 
prietor. [See I-Iatims worth, Alfred 
Charles William.] 

NORTHUMBERLAND, eighth Duke 
of (1880-1030). [See Percy, Alan Ian.] 

N ORTON-GRIFFITHS, Sir JOHN, 
first baronet (1871-10**50), engineer, was 
born 13 July 1871 in Somerset, the only 
surviving son of John Griffiths, of The 
lVatton, Brecon, by his second wife, 
Juliet, daughter of Richard Will iain Avery, 
of London. He had an unsettled youth 
and at the ngc of seventeen signed on as 
a seaman before the mast on a wind¬ 
jammer bound for Australia. On arrival 
iu that country he was employed in 
engineering, excavating, and tunnelling in 
remote mining areas. Later he went to 
South Africa, where lie practised as an 
engineer. In the Matnbclc War of 1890- 
1807 CrilUths commanded a body of 
scouts. On the outbreak of the South 
Aft’ican War in 189!) he volunteered, and 
served ns squadron leader in the second 
(colonial) division of the South African 
Field Force under (Sir) Edward Yuwd 
Brabant, and later, from 1900 to 1902, as 
captain and adjutant of Lord Roberts’* 
body-guard on the hciu!-f|uarters stall'.! 
He took part in the Puardeberg, Moddcr 
River, and other engagements, was thrice 
mentioned in dispatches, and was awarded 
the queen’s medal and clasp. 

After the conclusion of peace in 1902, 
Grilliths built up a business as an engineer¬ 
ing contractor, and in 1905 lie const mo ted 
the first section of the Beuguela railway 
in Portuguese West Africa, about one 


hundred miles in length. He also carried 
out works in America, and in England lie 
founded the firm of Grilliths & Co., 
public works contractors, of which he was 
managing director. He also became senior 
partner of the firm of Norton, Griffiths, 
Bruce, Marriott & Co. lie represented 
Wcdne8bury in parliament in the conserva¬ 
tive interest from 1910 to 1918, and 
Wandsworth Central from December 1918 
to October 1924. He was an untiring 
advocate of ‘ Imperial } projects and ideas, 
contemplated founding a town in Canada 
for British emigrants, and was known in 
the House of Commons as ‘Empire Jack’. 

On tiie outbreak of the European War 
in August 1914, Grilliths, at his own ex¬ 
pense, organized and equipped the second 
regiment of King Edward’s Horse, which 
was entirely distinct from the first regi¬ 
ment [L. James, History of Ring Eihvnrd's 
Horse, 1921, 71-72], In December 1014 lie 
suggested to the War Olliec tlmt coal¬ 
miners and other underground workers 
should be specially enlisted for military 
mining purposes. In February 1015 he 
wars authorized to enlist a party of these 
workers for service in France, and it was 
dc term hied that they should form distinct 
units with tlicir own establishment. Grif¬ 
fiths went to work with the most remark¬ 
able energy. The War Ofiiee approved the 
formation of eight companies on 15) Febru¬ 
ary, and next day the first party of miners 
arrived in France to form the nucleus of 
the 170th company of Royal Engineers. 
Five days previously the men laid been 
employed on sewer work at Liverpool. 
Within u fortnight four companies existed 
in embryo, and were engaged in active 
mining. By the end of .June 191(3 there 
were twenty-five Imperial companies and 
seven Overseas companies actively em¬ 
ployed, the total force in existence being 
about 25,000 men in addition to the 
I ci up ovary employment of detachments 
from infantry battalions [l Fork of the 
Royal Engineers in the European War. 
Mifihny Minin fa 1922, 1-3]. Grid)tbs 
himself, with the rank of major, was 
at Inched to the staff of the engineer-in¬ 
ch ief aL general head-qun iters in France, 
lh; was mainly responsible for the plan¬ 
ning and currying out of the tunnelling 
operations under the i\l canines ridge, which 
successfully destroyed Unit Gem inn van¬ 
tage-point on 7 June 1917. For his 
services be was three limes mentioned in 
dispatches, and awarded LlieD.S.O. and the 
temporary rank of lieutenant-colonel in 
1919. 
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Tin; same your Griffiths wua appoinlcil 
general service officer, first grade, and 
seat on a special mission to Rumania. 
After the retirement of the Rumanian 
forces il became important for the Allies 
In prevent the supplies of oil and corn, 
left exposed, from falling into the hands 
of the Aufitro-Gcrman troops. Griffiths 
succeeded in wrecking the oil works und 
in destroying tlie standing corn with such 
completeness as to earn for himself a 
second nickname, that of ‘Angel of 
Destruction*. It was a dangerous task, 
and for his daring and technical skill in 
carrying it out lie was created K.C.B. in 
1017 and officer of the legion of honour, 
and was awarded the star of Rumania and 
the order of St. Vladimir of Russia (third 
class). In 11)17 he assumed by deed-poll 
the additional surname of Norton, and he 
was created a baronet in 1022, 

In February 1020 the Egyptian govern¬ 
ment, in consequence of the report of an 
international commission, decided to raise 
the height of the Aasmm dam [see 
Bakun, Sir Benjamin, and Gaiistin, 
Sir William], by twenty-three feet, and 
tiie firm of Norton-Griffiths & Co. ob¬ 
tained the contract for the work. The 
contractors, however, stopped work on 
21 September 1080, notifying the Egyptian 
government that the resident Egyptian 
engineering inspectors were inexperienced 
and incompetent, and that by their per¬ 
sistent obstruction they lmd made it 
impossible to continue. The Egyptian 
government in reply complained that the 
work had not been carried oil at the 
proper rate, anclstated that the contractors 
were in need of financial assistance, im¬ 
plying that this was the real reason of the 
stoppage. Nor ton-Griffiths in a further 
statement said that tiie suspension was 
irrespective of the financial position, but 
that the obstruction complained of had 
made further expenditure by the company 
dilficul t [The Engineer , 20 September 11)110]. 
On the morning of 27 September 1980 
Norton-Griffiths shot himself while alone 
ill a surf boat at a short distance from the 
Casino hotel at San Stclano, a sea-side 
resort near Alexandria. His body was 
embalmed and sent to England, 

Norton-Griffiths married in 1901 
Gwladys, daughter of Thomas Wood, 
head of the engineering firm of Browning, 
Wood, & Fox, By her he had two sons 
and two daughters. He was succeeded ns 
second baronet by his elder son, Peter 
(born 1905), 

Nor ton-Griffiths was a member of the 
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Institute of Alining and Metallurgy and a 
fellow of the Geological Society. H e 
founded the Veterans of the Grand Army 
Association, afterwards called Comrades 
of the Great War. 

[The Times, 21) September 1980; The 
ginecr , 8 October 1080,] E. I. Caiii.yle, 

O’BRTICN, IGNATIUS JOHN, Bahon 
S ii an don (1857-1980), lord chancellor of 
Ireland, was born at Cork 81 July 1857, 
the ninth child and youngest son of Mark 
Joseph O’Brien, merchant, and freeman 
of Cork, by bis wile, Jane, daughter of 
William Dunne, oT Cork, lie was educated 
at the Vincentian School, Cork, and then 
privately; ond nt the age of sixteen entered 
tiie Catholic University of Ireland, Dublin, 
a moribund institution which lmd no power 
to award recognized degrees. There he 
remained for only two years, for the 
circumstances of his family were strait¬ 
ened, and it became necessary for him to 
earn his own living immediately. He 
obtained a post first ns junior reporter on 
Smolders' NewsIdler, a Du)din conserva¬ 
tive daily paper, and subsequently on the 
Freeman's Journal . Meantime he was 
studying for tiie bar, to which he was 
called in 1881, 

Success came slowly, and O’Brien had to 
main la in himself by means of free-lance 
journalism. In his first year at the bar 
lie made six guineas, in his second twenty- 
nine; in his third he began to acquire a 
small practice on the Munster circuit. 
Despairing of any real success, lie was 
about to emigrate to New South Wales 
when a lucky opportunity brought his 
name before the public. In 1887 Canon 
Keller, the parish priest of Youghal, had 
been examined in the Court of Bankruptcy 
as to the means of certain of his parish¬ 
ioners, and, on his refusal to disclose 
knowledge which be bad acquired in his 
capacity of priest, bad been committed to 
prison lor unsatisfactory answering. On 
the suggestion of Mr. T. M. 1-Ienly, and 
supported, by the Land League, O’Brien 
brought a motion of habeas corpus to 
secure Canon Keller’s release, and after 
being unsuccessful in the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, secured an order of release from 
the Court of Appeal. Popular interest had 
been greatly stirred, O’Brien was the hero 
of the hour, and his solid attainments 
began to be realized. His practice now 
steadily increased. He gave up circuit 
business and devoted himself to cases in 
chancery and bankruptcy, becoming n 
leading authority in the latter branch of 
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law. In 1809 lie took silk, and his income 
suffered no decrease by this stop. 

Thenceforward events combined to en¬ 
sure O’Brien’s success. The long liberal 
regime which began in 1906 found few 
liberals among the more eminent men at 
the Irish bar. O’Brien lmd always held 
liberal views and, although lie never con¬ 
tested a scat, lie had helped and continued 
to give help at elections. In 1907 he be¬ 
came a bencher of King’s Inns, and in 
1010 liis services were recognized by 
promotion to tlio dignity of serjeant-at- 
law. In 1911 he was appointed solicitor- 
general for Ireland; in 1912 lie became 
attorney-general and was admitted a 
privy councillor for Ireland. In 1913 the 
offices of lord chancellor and of lord chief 
justice of Ireland became vacant at the 
same time, and O’Brien ns attorney- 
general sought for and obtained the 
chancellorship. 

O’Brien’s tcnuTc of office was uneasy, 
for the political intrigues in England were 
reflected in attempts to oust him from 
his position. When the first Coalition 
government was formed in 1915, he was 
on the verge of being superseded in favour 
of the unionist (Sir) James Henry Mussen 
Campbell, a former solicitor-general and 
attorney-general for Ireland; but the 
weight of American and Irish nationalist 
opinion was too heavy for a government 
which feared a popular outcry. In 1016 
O’Brien was created a baronet, and in 
1917, when his rival, Sir James Campbell, 
was made lord chief justice, his position 
seemed safe. But in 1918 the conservative 
pressure was again felt; he received notice 
that his services were no longer required, 
and Campbell was appointed lord chan¬ 
cellor in his stead. 

As some consolation for his summary 
dismissal, O’Brien was offered a peerage 
of the United Kingdom ; this lie accepted, 
choosing the title of Baron Shaiulon from 
childhood memories of the chimes which 
had inspired the poem ‘The Shanclon 
Bells ’ by ‘ Father Prout ’ (Francis Sylvester 
Mahony, q.v.). His work in Ireland was 
finished, Disgusted and disappointed with 
the violence and excesses of Sinn Fein, 
of which he had personal experience in 
a raid on his house, he sold his Irish 
property and went to live at St. Lawrence 
in the Isle of Wight. He was called to the 
English bar by the Middle Temple in 1923. 
In the House of Lords he found unexpected 
solace. The quiet, restrained atmosphere 
was strange to him, but he grew to appre¬ 
ciate it, and even became reconciled to the 
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hereditary system. While tile abortive 
Government of Ireland Act (1920) was 
before parliament, Shanclon took a pro¬ 
minent part in negotiation and debate, 
but thereafter spoke less and less fre¬ 
quently, confining himself to matters 
affecting Ireland, and to topics on which 
his legal experience might be of value. 
His last speech was delivered in 1927, on 
the Law of Libel Amendment Bill, which 
he opposed. lie never returned to live in 
Ireland, and died in London 10 September 
1030. 

Shnndon was not in the first rank 
whether as advocate, judge, or statesman, 
but he way always hardworking and 
pertinacious. During the troubled times 
when he wns ill olfice he exercised a 
moderating influence, aiming nt securing 
a wide measure of Home Rule combined 
with preservation of the Imperial tie. 
Unfortunately he possessed neither the 
force of personality nor the skill in 
diplomacy necessary to make his advice 
effective, and he was overborne by abler 
and more subtle men. 

Shanclon married in 1S86 Anne, daughter 
of John Talbot Scallan, a well-known 
Dublin solicitor. They had no children, 
and the peerage became extinct on his 
death. 

[The Times, 12 September 1030; an un- 
I published autobiography and the private 
I papers of Lord Shmidon; Hansard, Parlia¬ 
mentary Debates (House of Lords); private 
information; personal knowledge.] 

T. C. Kingsmill Moore. 

O’BRIEN, WILLIAM (1852-1928), 
Irish nationalist lender, was born at Mal¬ 
low, co, Cork, 2 October 1852, the second 
son of James O’Brien, of Mallow, a solici¬ 
tor’s clerk, by his wife, Kate, (laughter 
of James Nagle, a local shopkeeper. Al¬ 
though his parents were Roman Catholics, 
O’Brien was educated at Cloync Diocesan 
College, the Protestant high school of the 
district, and at Queen’s College, Cork. In 
I860 he became a reporter on the Cork 
Daily Herald; and in 1875 he joined the 
Free)nan's Journal, Dublin, as a special 
correspondent. In 1881 Charles Stewart 
Parnell [q.v,] appointed him editor of 
United Ireland , the weekly organ of the 
Land League movement, the first number 
of which appeared on 13 August of that 
year. O’Brien made it the most militant 
political journal ever published in Ireland. 
In October it was suppressed by the chief 
secretary for Ireland, William Edward 
Forster [q.v.], and O’Brien was committed 
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to Kilinninlmm jail, in which Parnell and Blendes), and was the central figure of 
other land leaguers had already been some stormy debates on the subject o£l\ia 
lodged, without trial, being * reasonably prison treatment, which Balfour dealt 
suspected’ of treasonable designs. with in an exasp eratingly cool and ironic 

On his first day in prison O’Brien (as he manner, 
relates in his Recollections) wrote, at In September 1690 O’Brien and Dillon 
Parnell’s request, the ‘No Rent 1 manifesto were arrested on a charge of criminal 
appealing to the farmers to stop paying conspiracy. Being admitted to bail during 
rent until the land question was settled; the trial, they escaped to France and 
and it was the reading of this document at thence to the United States, There they 
n meeting of the Land League in Dublin were engaged in conducting a political 
that led, on 20 October, to the proclninn- mission when the split in the Irish party 
tion of tlie League as an illegal and occurred (November 1890) on the question 
criminal organization, United Ireland of Parnell’s leadership after the O’Shea 
continued to appear, however, being divorce ease. They immediately returned, 
printed secretly in London and Liverpool, and at Boulogne O’Brien conducted pro* 
and ultimately in Paris, whence it was tracted negotiations intended to restore 
distributed in Great Britain and Ireland, unity to the party by making Dillon 
Parnell and other suspects were released temporarily leader until the feeling against 
on 2 May 1882 under the Kilmainhani Parnell had subsided. Nothing came of his 
treaty, United Ireland was issued again in efforts, Parnell consented to retire only 
Dublin, and O’Brien, still editor, was if O’Brien would take his place ns leader; 
elected nationalist member of parliament and this O’Brien, in an excess of self- 
for Mallow in 1889. His remarkable distrust, refused to do. In February 1801 
powers as a speaker and writer made Dillon and he returned to Ireland and 
O’Brien second only to Parnell as a served the imprisonment of six months in 
nationalist leader. Galway jail to which they had been 

The rejection of Gladstone’s Home Rule sentenced. Not until 1.900 was the Irish 
bill in 188G, followed by the first unionist party re-united, through the influence of 
government tinder Lord Salisbury, with O’Brien, under tlie leadership of John 
Mr. A. J. (afterwards first Karl of) Balfour Redmond [q.v.J. 

as chief secretary for Ireland, led to re- O’Brien, in the general election of 1892, 
newed Irish land agitation in a form as was returned ns nationalist member both 
intense as ever. O’Brien and his colleague for Cork city and the North-East division of 
John Dillon [q.v.] started tlie ‘plan of tlie county, and chose to sit for the city, lie 
campaign’ (1888), under which the tenants soon started on a new career. He who 
of estates whose landlords refused abate- had been the most extreme exponent of 
incutspaid their rents into a common fund the nationalist policy, and the founder 
for the purposes of defence and support in (1808) of the United Irish League, the 
ease of eviction. This step was taken object of which was to break up the great 
without consulting Parnell, and lie made grazing farms by methods akin to those 
known that he (lid not approve of it. The of the former Land League, had now come 
plan'was declared illegal in February 1887, to tlie conclusion that Ireland’s regeneva- 
and O’Brien, after a visit to Canada for the tion must be sought for on different lines, 
purpose of agitation against the governor- Her social troubles could be remedied and 
general, Lord Lansdownc (on whose Irish her national demand satisfied only by the 
estates evictions had taken place), was conciliation and union of all classes, creeds, 
convicted on a charge of conspiracy in and political parties in Ireland. His first 
order to intimidate tenants to refuse to move in this direction was the Land 
pay their rents, and sent to Tullamore Conference of 1902, representative of 
jail for six months. Iiis claim to be landlords and tenants. This had remark- 
treated as a political prisoner having been able success. It Jed to the Land Purchase 
ignored, he declined to wear the prison Act of 1908 brought in by George Wynd- 
uniform. lie lay naked on his plank bed ham [q.v.], the chief secretary, by which 
for several weeks, until one morning he. agricultural Ireland was to be transformed 
was found clad in n suit of Blarney tweed from a land of tenant occupiers to a land 
which had been smuggled in by a warder, of occupying owners. It meant the aboli- 
On his release, O’Brien reappeared in tlie tion of Irish landlordism. O’Brien’s next 
House of Commons, as member for North- aim was the settlement of the ‘national* 
East Cork (in which Mallow had been question by agreement between unionists 
absorbed in a redistribution of consti-j and nationalists. In this he was opposed 
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by the majority of the Irish parliamentary 
party, who held that the concessions to 
Ulster which his policy involved would 
curtail the powers of a Home Rale parlia¬ 
ment. O’Brien thereupon left the party. 
After some years of retirement from public 
life* he was again elected for Cork city in 
1910 and founded the ‘All for Ireland’ 
League, which was supported by an inde¬ 
pendent parliamentary party under his 
own leadership, consisting of seven mem¬ 
bers (including T. M. Ilealy) returned by 
Cork constituencies in the general election 
of 1910* The motto of the League was 
‘Conference, Conciliation, Consent’. To 
this policy of combining all elements of 
the Irish population in a spirit of mutual 
tolerance and patriotic goodwill, O’Brien 
remained true to the end. He ascribed the 
rise of Sinn Fein to the blunders of the 
Irish party under John Redmond in their 
relations with the liberal government in 
the years before the European War. At 
the general election of 1918, O’Brien and 
his ‘All for Ireland’ followers retired, so 
as to leave the field clear for the contest 
between Sinn Fein and the Irish party. 
O’Brien saw the complete extinction of 
that great party, of which he had been a 
member at its rise under Parnell. He 
opposed the treaty which set up the Free 
State, because it divided Ireland. 

O’Brien was tile author of two novels, 
When we were Boys (1800), n story of the 
Fenian movement, and A Queen of Men 
(1898), dealing with the exploits of Grace 
O’Malley, a heroine of ancient Ireland. He 
also wrote Recoiled ikms (190G), Queuing 
Memories (1920), The Irish 1devolution 
(1923), Edmund Burke as an Irishman 
(1924), The Parnell of Ileal Life (192G), and 
Other works. He married in 1800 Sophie, 
daughter of Hermann RniTalovich, of 
Paris, a French and Russian banker. They 
had no children. O’Brien died suddenly 
in London 25 February 1028, and was 
buried at Mallow. 

There are portraits of O’Brien by I-Ienry 
Holiday (1887) in the National Gallery, 
Dublin, by H. J. Thacldcus (1800) hi Cork- 
University, and by Sir William Or pen 
(1904) in the Municipal Gallery of Modern 
Art, Dublin. 

[William O’Brien, Recollections, 1000, and 
Evening Memories, 1020 ; Michael Mficdonngli, 
Life of William O'Brien, 1928 ; Mrs. William 
O’Brien, Golden Memories, J029-J08D,} 

M. Macdonagu. 

O’CONNOR, THOMAS POWER (1818* 
1920), journalist and politician, was born 


at Athlonc 5 October 1848, the eldest son 
of Thomas O’Connor, shopkeeper, by his 
wife, Theresa Power, daughter of a non¬ 
commissioned officer of the Connaught 
Rangers, He was educated at the College 
of tlie Immaculate Conception, Athlonc, 
and at the Queen’s College, Galway, where 
he took his B.A. degree in 1803. In the 
following year he began his career in 
journalism as a reporter on the staff of 
Saunders' Newsletter> a Dublin conserva¬ 
tive daily paper. In 1870 he went to 
London in search of work, and at the 
outbreak of the Franco-German War his 
mastery of French and German led to his 
appointment as sub-editor, dealing with 
war news, on the Daily Telegraph. He 
next became a free-lance journalist, and 
endured much hardship in the years during 
which he followed this precarious calling 
until he found settled employment in the 
London office of the New York Herald. 

It was at this period that O’Connor 
wrote his first book > a Life of Lord Beacons - 
field , which appeared anonymously in 
serial numbers during 187(5. It was so 
unsparing an attack on the prime minister 
that it attracted considerable notice, and 
when it appeared in book form, with the 
author's name, in 1870, it brought 
O’Connor into public notice. In the general 
election of 1880 he won the borough of 
Galway as a supporter of Parnell, and was 
one of the most voluble and pertinacious 
talkers among the Parnellitcs who opposed 
the liberal government of Mr. Gladstone. 
At the general election of 1885 he wrote 
an address from the Irish party to the 
| nationalist voters in Great Britain, urging 
(them to defeat the liberal oppressors of 
| Ireland by supporting the conservative 
candidates; and at the general election of 
1880, when Gladstone had adopted Home 
Rule, he wrote another address to the same 
electors, exhorting them in even more 
moving terms to vote liberal. 

Throughout his long life O’Connor com¬ 
bined journalism with politics and was 
better known, perhaps, as a journalist 
than as a politician. John (afterwards 
Viscount) MorJcy [q.v.J, editor of the Pall 
MftU Gazette in the early ’eighties, engaged 
him to write a nightly sketch of the pro¬ 
ceedings in parliament, und thought him 
unrivnllcd in depicting the personalities 
of the party fight of that day and its 
dramatic episodes. In 1887 O’Connor 
founded The Slav, an evening journal 
noted both for its radicalism and for its 
inauguration of ‘the new journalisin’, 
characterized by what was called the 
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‘human touch*. After three years oT 
O’Connor's editorship, differences arose 
beLwceii him and the proprietor, and 
O’Connor ’was bought out for £15,000, 
subject to the condition that he should 
not start another evening paper in London 
for three years. In 1891 lie brought out 
the Sintdar/ Sun, which was subsequently 
called the Weekly Sun . The Sun t which he 
founded in 1898 when he wns free to start 
another evening paper, failed to outshine 
his earlier luminary. His next venture, 
TJ\'s Weekly (he was known familiarly as 
T.P.), a penny literary paper of more 
tlrnn ordinary merit, which he set going 
in 1902, nourished for many years, lie 
started other weekly papers, such as 
M'A,P> (‘Mainly about People’) and 
P.T.O* (‘Please Turn Over’), both devoted 
chiefly to personal gossip, and tried his 
hand also at a n ion Lilly called T.P.'s 
Magazine. Of his books the more impor¬ 
tant are The Parnell Movement (1880) and 
Memoirs of an Old Parliamentarian (1929). 
As a journalist ho was not a publicist in 
the sense that he wrote leading articles of 
weight and influence on public affairs. 
He was content rather to be an observer 
of life mid its chronicler in an easy and 
agreeable style,reminiscent and anecdotal. 
Nor as a parliamentarian did he ever 
aspire to leadership. To the end he wns 
only a subordinate member of the Irish 
party, but very useful by reason of his 
ready pen, great popularity, and wide 
circle of influential acquaintance. 

In 1917 O’Connor became the first 
president of the Hoard of Film Censors— 
a salaried appointment in the gift of the 
cinematograph trade, but independent of 
trade control or influence. O'Connor's 
signature on the Censors’ certificate which 
preceded the presentation of every film 
thus became familiar to millions. His 
censorship was successful in that it excited 
no controversy. In 1924 he was made a 
member of the Privy Council by the first 
labour government, lie was also for many 
years ‘father’ of the House of Commons 
by right of the longest unbroken period of 
service, having sat continuously for the 
Scotland division of Liverpool since 1885. 

O’Connor loved the House of Commons 
for its history, its customs, and its sociabi¬ 
lities, and wrote innumerable articles a la ml; 
its more prominent members, their for¬ 
tunes find fates. In his later years there was 
more than one demonstration of the regard 
in which be was held by his fellow mem¬ 
bers. On his seventy-fifth birthday they 
presented him with a Georgian gold snuff¬ 


box, he being one of the few members who 
eon tinned the practice of smilT-taking; 
and on his eightieth birthday he was 
entertained at a dinner, King George V 
sending to him his 4 heartiest congratula¬ 
tions’. O’Connor died 18 November 1929 
and was buried in the Roman Catholic 
cemetery, Ken sal Green, 

He married in 1885 Elizabeth Paschal 
(died 1981), daughter of a judge of the 
supreme court of Texan, U.S.A. They had 
no children. 

There is a portrait of O’Connor by Sir 
John Lavcry in the National Gallery, 
Dublin, and another by J. F. Bacon in the 
Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool. 

[The Times, 10 November 1020; T. p, 
O’Connor, Memoirs of an Old Parliamentarian. 
1029; Elizabeth O’Connor, 1 Myself, 1910.] 

I. Macoonaqii. 

O’DONNELL, PATRICK (1850-1927), 
cardinal, was born at Kilrainc, near 
Glen tics, co. Donegal, 28 November 1856, 
the second son in the family of nine 
children of Daniel O’Donnell, of Kilrainc, 
who claimed direct descent from the 
famous O’Donnell dun, by his wife, Mary 
Breslin, of Gortlosk. His father was a 
very small tenant farmer, who still wore 
the old-fashioned cut-away coat and white 
stock. The family was Gaelic-speaking, 
and Patrick O’Donnell remained all his 
life a fluent speaker of Gaelic, and, as 
bishop and cardinal, strongly supported 
the Irish Jan gunge revival and for years 
issued his pastorals in Gaelic as well as 
English. Kducuted at the local national 
school and at the high school at Lettcr- 
kenny, he gained first place in 1878 at a 
concursus for nomination to the Pro¬ 
paganda College in Rome, hut Dr. James 
MacDevitt, bishop of Raphoe, sent him to 
jUaynooth, where, after completing his 
studies with a year in the Dunhoync 
Establishment, he was ordained priest in 
1880. lie was appointed professor of 
theology there in the same year, and 
prefect of the Dunhoync Establishment in 
1884, 

In 3888, at the age of thirty-two, 
O’Donnell was eon sc era tecl bishop of 
Raphoe, ami for thirty-live years laboured 
lo improve the condition of his extremely 
poor diocese. He built many churches and 
schools in county Donegal, including a 
large industrial school at Killy begs and n 
diocesan college at Lettcrkenny, and he 
opened the new cathedral of St. Eunan at 
Lcttcrkcimy in 1901. In 1922 he was 
appointed by Pope Pius XI coadjutor, 
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with the title of archbishop of Attalia, to 
Cardinal Michael Loguc [q.v.], archbishop 
of Armagh, whom he succeeded as primate 
of all Ireland in 1924. He was created 
cardinal by Pope Pius XI, with the title 
of Santa Maria della Pace, in 1025. He 
attended the International Eucharistic 
Congress at Chicago in 1020. In the 
summer of 1027 lie held a plenary synod 
of the Irish hierarchy at Maynooth, which 
introduced ft large number of reforms 
concerning the clergy and ecclesiastical 

organization. 

A man of great energy and courage and of 
charming personality, O’Donnell devoted 
his brilliant gifts to public life. An early 
supporter of the agitation for Irish land 
reform, he helped to promote reunion 
among the Irish nationalists after Parnell’s 
death in 1801, and presided at the national 
convention (1000) which elected John 
Redmond [q.v.] leader of the Irish nation¬ 
alist party. As the intimate friend of 
Redmond and John Dillon [q.v.] hcbceunic 
one of the three trustees of the Irish 
national fund. He supported Redmond’s 
policy during the European War, and was 
an active member of the Irish convention 
of 1017-1018; but his final disagreement 
with Redmond on fiscal questions made 
the failure of the convention inevitable. 

O’Donnell hud been n champion of the 
Ulster catholics in opposing the partition 
of Ireland; but as archbishop of Armagh 
with his see in Northern Ireland, lie ac¬ 
cepted partition as an accomplished fact, 
and strove to promote better relations 
between catholics and protestnnts. In 
long service on many public bodies and 
commissions, especially on tbc Congested 
Districts Board, and by his work concern¬ 
ing education and in the founding of the 
National University or Ireland, O’Donnell 
gained wide experience; his courageous 
sincerity, shrewd judgement, and modera¬ 
tion commanded general respect and affec¬ 
tion. He died at his summer residence at 
Carlingford, co. Louth, 22 October 1927. 

[Walter McDonald, Reminiscences of a May- 
moth Professor, edited by Denis Gwynn, 1025 ; 
Denis Gwynn, Life of John liedmond, 1982; 
P. J. Walsh, William Joseph Walsh, Arch- 
bishop of Dublin t 1928; private information.] 

D. Gwynn. 

O’HIGGINS, KEVIN C1IIUSTOPIIEU 
(1892-1927), Irish statesman, born at 
Stradbally, Queen’s County, 7 June 1802, 
was the fourth son of Thomas Francis 
Higgins, physician, by his wife, Anne, 
daughter of Timothy Daniel Sullivan, 


M.P., the nationalist poet. His mother’s 
sister was the wife of Timothy Michael 
Hoaly, K.C., first governor-general of the 
Irish Free State. lie was educated at 
Clongowea Wood College, KnocUlcy Col¬ 
lege, Carlow, St. Patrick’s College, May¬ 
nooth, and at the National University of 
Ireland, Dublin. Having joined the Sinn 
Fein movement when a student in Dublin, 
he was imprisoned for six months in 1917 
for a seditious speech. In December 1018 
lie was elected M.F. (Sinn Fein) for Queen’s 
County, but was pledged not to attend 
parliament at Westminster and for the 
next three years led the fugitive existence 
of a revolutionary organizer and journalist. 
Meanwhile Arthur Griffith [q.v.] made him 
assistant minister for local government in 
the (revolutionary) ministry which the 
Sinn Fein party set up in January 1910; 
and with Mr. W, T. Cosgrnve, minister for 
local government, O’Higgins secured con¬ 
trol over local affairs. At the close of the 
year 1921, however, lie came to the fore 
as the most effective advocate of the 
Treaty by which the Irish Free State was 
established (0 December), and in January 
1922 he was appointed minister for econo¬ 
mic affairs in the provisional government 
formed by Arthur Griffith, the president 
of Dnil Eircann, under the chairmanship 
of Michael Collins [q.v.]. 

Early in the civil war which broke out 
at the end of June 1922 between the Free 
State government and the republican 
party, after the death of Arthur Griffith 
(18 August) and Michael Collins (22 
August), O’Higgins stepped into the 
breach as vice-president of the executive 
1 council and minister for justice. He saw 
in the civil war primarily a struggle for 
parliamentary democracy. His imconv 
| promising policy, which resulted in theexe- 
! cation of 77 republicans in the year 1922- 
■1028, mercifully shortened that struggle, 
but concentrated on him the resentment 
of the defeated party. The murder of his 
father, in the course of a raid by the in¬ 
surgents on his house on II February 
1928, foreshadowed his own fate. With 
the coming of peace in May 1928 more 
direct opportunities for statesmanship pre¬ 
sented themselves. Already in the previous 
autumn O’Higgins had skilfully piloted the 
new Free State constitution through the 
Dnil. In 1924 he established the new 
judiciary, and his confidence in the sound 
instincts of the people was justified by the 
success of the new unarmed police force, 
the Civic Guard, which he established in 
1022. Ilis handling of a military mutiny 
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in Mur oh 1024 was a further effective I he proceeded with a mathematical scholar- 
demonstration of democratic rule. Never-1 ship to .Jesus College, Oxford, lie obtained 
th cl css he scarcely gauged the depth of second classes in both classical (1873) and 
the revolutionary spirit in Ireland, and mathematical (1874) moderations, and 
he made litt le progress towards allaying it. graduated in 1870 with a second class 
As a negotiator, however, O'Higgins in the final school of mathematics. He 
revealed the essentials of his political out' began reading for lilerae humaniores, but 
look. He aimed not at a republic, but at abandoned the idea of taking the examina- 
a free and undivided Ireland within the tion. At Oxford, Owen came under the 
British Com in on wealth of nations. lie had influence of (Canon) A. M. W. Christopher, 
been the chief factor in reconciling the rector of St. Aldate’s church, in whose 
Southern unionists to the establishment Sunday school he was, for a time, q 
of the Free State, and it was his cherished teacher, although lie had not yet been 
ambition to reconcile Ulster. With the confirmed. From 1877 to 1871) he was an 
failure of the boundary commission in assistant master at Appleby grammar 
11)25, he refused to press the issue, school. There his inclinations towards the 
securing, instead, remission of the Free Church of England, fostered years before 
State's shore of the National Debt. At by his friend and patron, Canon James 
the Imperial Conference of 1920 he took Rowlands, rector of Llaubedrog (incum- 
a lending part in formulating the con- bent of Botlwnog 18G0-1877), led to his 
ccption of ecpmlity within the British confirmation in 1879. 

Commonwealth. In 1879 Owen was appointed professor 

O’Higgins was assassinated nenr Dublin of Welsh and lecturer in classics at St. 
on 10 July 1927 while on his way to attend David’s College, Lampeter. He was or- 
Mnss at Rooters town church. During his darned deacon in 1879 arid priest in 1880 
short political career he had proved him- by Bishop Basil Jones, of St. David's. At 
self one of the outstanding personalities Lam pet or, O we n begun a remarkable career 
of modern Ireland. lie possessed a rare of service to Wales aiul to the Welsh 
grasp of essentials and breadth of vision, Church. The principal of the college, 
combined with a passion for first prin- Francis John Jayne [q.v.], afterwards 
ciples and justice. Ills ruthless integrity bishop or Chester, immediately recognized 
made Inin at once the most admired and his character and gifts, and helped to 
hated man of his time. 4 A figure out of develop them. In 1881 Thomas Frederick 
antiquity east in lm>nv.c T ia Mr. Winston Tout [q.v.j joined the staff as professor of 
CliuruhUl’s pen picture of him. To his modem history, and Lampeter thus came 
fel low countrymen he appeared the cinbodi- to possess a trio of really able men in its 
incut of Spartan virtue. service. Gwen remained at Lampeter for 

O’Higgins married in 1021 Bridget six years ns a diligent and stimulating 
Mary, daughter of Andrew Cole, of Drum- teacher. During these years the attack 
lisli, eo. Longford, and had one son and on the established and endowed position 
two daughters. of the Welsh Church was renewed, and he 

r Irish Times, 11 July 1027; Dull Elnmim, f 0, ‘ be “"“ 0,1 “ of llcr ] most s ‘ { l i ' f V l . dc ; 
Official Reports, 1022-1027; Winston S. Clinr- femurs. Under the pseudonym of Junion 
chill, The, H'orW Crisis, vol. v, 1029; private he wrote for the Welsh press a series of 
inform u tion.] J. IIogan. articles which established his reputation 

as a controversialist. 

OWEN, JOHN (185dr*1020), bishop of In 1885 Owen left Lampeter to become 
St. David’s, was born in the parish of warden nnd headmaster of Llandovery 
Llanengan, Carnarvonshire, 24 August College, in succession to the Rev. Alfred 
1854. He was the only son of Griffith George Edwards, afterwards first arch- 
Owen, by his wife, Ann Jones. Ilis father, bishop of Wales, lie found Llandovery a 
a working weaver nnd afterwards a wool- small school of about eighty boys. During 
merchant, was a man of strong character the four years of his head mastership the 
and deep piety. Both his parents were number was move than doubled, andLlan- 
stmmch Calvinistic Methodists, and their do very readied a respectable place among 
soil was brought up ns a member of that public schools, with a good record at the 
denomination. Educated first at the local universities. 

British school, and later at the old gram- In 1889 the Rev. A. G. Edwards, vicar 
mar school of Bottwnog, Owen developed of Carmarthen and Owen’s predecessor at 
quickly. At the age of fifteen the head- Llandovery, was consecrated bishop of 
master made him his assistant. In 1872 St. Asaph, nnd one of his first bold acta 
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was to appoint Owen, at the age of thirty - 
four, to the deanery. The appointment 
seemed startling ancl aroused criticism, 
hut events speedily justified it. Tlic 
bishop and clean proved themselves to 
be a very able pair of organizers, and 
especially strong in controversy, in which 
both had been engaged for some years. 
The ‘tithe wnr 1 in North Wales, and 
especially in Denbighshire, caused many 
unpleasant disturbances, nnd friendly 
relations between different political parties 
nnd religious denominations became in¬ 
creasingly difficult to maintain. The dean’s 
letters to The Times in 1800, and a series 
of articles which he contributed to the 
weekly Welsh newspaper Berner acAmserau 
Cymru, compelled attention. He success¬ 
fully sought to prove that the agitation 
was not due to the injustice of tithe as 
a charge upon land, or even to tlic acute 
agricultural depression, but that it was 
being used as a lever (trosol) to bring 
about the dircstabltaUinaivt of the Welsh 
Church# The backbone of the agitation 
was soon broken, and the Tithe Itent- 
Chnrgc Recovery Act was passed in 1891, 
making tlic owner nnrl not the occupier of 
land responsible for the payment of tithe. 

In the same year (1880) in which Owen 
was appointed dean of St. Asaph, the 
Welsh Intermediate Education Act, pro¬ 
viding for the creation in every county in 
Wales (including Monmouthshire) of joint 
education committees, was passed, and 
although it was far from being satisfactory 
to churchmen, Owen, a keen and com¬ 
petent educationist, saw in it great possi¬ 
bilities for Welsh children. A member of 
tlie Flintshire committee, as well as of 
the joint committee for Wales and Mon¬ 
mouthshire, his experience in education, 
both secondary and higher, made his 
services invaluable in the work of estab¬ 
lishing the Central Welsh Board and in the 
founding of schools in different parts of 
Wales. 

In 1802, at the urgent request of the 
college board, and with the cordial ap¬ 
proval of Bishop Basil Jones, Owen was 
induced to accept appointment as principal 
of St. David’s College, Lampeter, with 
which he had kept in close touch since 
1879, He relinquished the office of dean, 
blit maintain eel his connexion with St. 
Asaph Cathedral through his preferment 
to a residentiary canonry, which lieretained 
from 1892 to i897. He was also sinecure 
rector of Llangelcr, Carmarthenshire, for 
the same period. During his tenure of tlic 
principalslup Owen took an active part in 


establishing the university of Wales and 
in drafting its charter (1893). One diffi¬ 
culty arose. St. David’s College, Lampeter, 
had hitherto been the only degree-con¬ 
ferring body in Wales, and Owen fought 
strenuously for its inclusion ns a constitu¬ 
ent college of the new university. When 
his efforts proved unavailing lie accepted 
the situation and set himself to reform the 
constitution of his college, by drafting for 
it a new charter. This charter was granted 
in 1896, and resulted in the transfer of 
government to a council representative 
of the Welsh Church and of tlic Welsh 
university colleges. Hitherto the appoint¬ 
ment of the principal had been the pre¬ 
rogative of certain officials of the univer¬ 
sities of Oxford and Cambridge, while the 
other members of the college staff had been 
appointed by the college board. By the 
new charter the right of all appointments 
was vested in tlie new council, Owen was 
always mindful of the fact that, while it 
opewed its doors freely avid without test 
to all, the primary object of tlie college 
was to educate men for the ministry of the 
Chinch, and he was intensely anxious that 
this object should be attained. 

The years 1892-1897 were not free from 
ecclesiastical controversy. In 1803 a 
Suspensory Bill was introduced into 
parliament, designed to prevent persons 
appointed to offices in tlic Church in Wales 
from acquiring any vested interest in their 
emoluments. Tlie bill was not passed, 
but in 1805 another bill wns introduced 
by Mr. Asquith, the object of which was 
to disestablish and disendow the Church 
in Wales nnd to sever her long organic 
union with the Church of England. The 
opposition to this bill was short and sharp, 
and as usual Owen was prominent in the 
struggle. But Lord Rosebery’s ministry 
fell, and for a time Owen was set free to do 
tlie work that appealed most to his heart, 
namely, to raise the spiritual tone of his 
college. 

In January 1897 Bishop Basil Jones 
died, nnd the hopes of Welsh churchmen 
were fulfilled when Owen became his 
successor. At that time St. David’s wns, 
in area, the largest diocese in the province 
of Canterbury, presenting many difficulties 
in administration—geographical, lingu¬ 
istic, and economic. Extending from Pres¬ 
to ign, on the borders of Radnor and 
Herefordshire, westward to the city of 
St. David’s, with parts of it populated by 
monoglot Welsh, parts by monoglot 
English, and parts of it bilingual, it was 
also poorly endowed. Owen set himself at 
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once to improve conditions all round and 
by reviving the diocesan fund csUihlishcd 
by his predecessor, lie achieved n large 
measure of success. II is efforts were gtoal¬ 
ly helped by the recenlly established 
Queen Victoria Clergy Fund. Between 
1898 and 1018 a total sum of more than 
£100,000 was raised, but even then the 
ideal of a minimum stipend of £290 for 
every incumbent laid not been readied. 

The year J902 saw the passing of Ha¬ 
llow Education Ael; introduced by Mr. 
A. J. (afterwards first; Earl of) Balfour 
[({.v.]. This Act Iransfem-d Ihe mainten¬ 
ance of elementary cdueulion frojn local 
school boards to connl y councils, which 
were empowered to levy rates for the 
purpose of maintaining llie schools. Tin; 
Act also sought to improve the condition 
of church schools, which were now to be 
rate-aided on condition that they were 
kept in repair by those responsible for 
them. Definite religious inslrued ion was 
secured. The liberals were strongly op¬ 
posed to the measure, and a Welsh 1 revolt * 
ensued, led by Mr. David Lloyd George. 
Some Welsh county councils refused to 
maintain church schools, and that of 
Carmarthen, in which the bishop’s palace 
at Abergwili is situated, was stubborn in 
its refusal. An oflieial inquiry was held 
in August 11)04, and was followed by the 
passing of a parliamentary Default Bill, 
largely at the instigation of the bishop. 
The result was that the county council 
accepted the Act of 1002 and put it into 
operation. 

In lOOfi there began the sittings of the 
royal commission on the Welsh Church 
and on the general condition of religion 
in Wales. This commission, presided over 
by Sir Iloland Bawdier Vaughan Williams 
[q.v.], continued in being for over four 
ycara, and issued ft voluminous report in 
December 1010. The bishop’s palace at 
Ahergwili remained during all this time 
a centre of activity where evidence on 
behalf of the Church’s case was collected 
and sifted. Owen himself gave evidence 
in 1008, occupying the witness chair for 
four days. TIis testimony fills about 
seventy pages of the report, and is elabor¬ 
ate and exhaustive. The findings of the 
commission were not unanimous, several 
minority reports being up pended. Owen 
maintained that one result of the inquiry 
was Ihmlly to explode the statistical argu¬ 
ment for disestablishment [Ucporl of the 
Welsh Church Commission, 11)10]. A new 
Disestablishment Bill was introduced in 
1009, which formed the basis of n series 
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of measures brought forward until, by the 
nperatioii oT the Parliament Act of 1911, 
a bill was successfully passed on 18 Septem¬ 
ber 19 !-l, which disestablished the Church 
in Wales and Munnumlhshiiv. 

Throughout these years the labours of 
Owen in opposition to disestablishment 
were strenuous and incessant, lie toured 
I he greater part of England ns well as of 
Wales, appealing everywhere to reason 
and judgement instead of to emotion and 
prejudice. But when the die was east he 
counselled the acceptance of the position. 
In spile of considerable differences of 
opinion within the Welsh Church, Owen’s 
view was linaHy ueeepled, and the Church 
set herself to meet lhe new situation and 
to prepare for the future. An Act of 
parliament passed in 191 a postponed the 
operation of the original Act until after 
the end of the European War, and the 
years BH sV-BM 9 were used by churchmen 
in refashioning the Church’s constitution, 
A meeting held at Shrewsbury in Decem¬ 
ber 1914, followed by another held in 
London in January 1915, led to the 
formation of committees which sat in 
London for the. purpose of drafting an 
, appropriate constitution for the disestab¬ 
lished Church. In October 1917 the work 
of these committees was reviewed by a 
representative convention summoned at 
Cardiff, at; which it was resolved to form 
a governing body and a representative 
body, Hie former to be the ruling power, 
and the latter to manage the finances 
of the Church. A general constitution, 
previously drafted in con unit tee, was also 
amended and approved, The Church had 
set her house in order when, after Hie 
end of the War, fresh negotiations were 
opened with the government., which re¬ 
sulted, in August 1919, in the passing 
of the Welsh Church Temporalities Act, 
which greatly mitigated the severity of 
the Act of 1914. Owen was active in 
procuring the passing of this measure, 
and afterwards justified his acceptance 
of it in a pamphlet entitled The Aec.cp- 
lance of the Welsh Chur eh Tc))i])(mililiesAct t 
issued to his diocese on 1 November 1919. 

Owen, in conjunction with bis leader, 
Bishop Edwards of .St. Asaph, was both 
active and effective in all Ibis work of 
reconstruction, Ids great ambition being 
to see the Church once more resuming her 
place ns the national church in B ales, 
Throughout his life the religious divisions 
in his country were, a source of great grief 
to him. lie yearned for religious re-union 
without hoping to sec it. Although soinc- 
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times called a ‘fighting bishop’, lie dis¬ 
liked fighting find longer! fVir pence, national 
and internal ional. As early as LS88 he had 
formed one of a small bamluf distinguished 
Welshmen, which iuehidedThomns Charles 
Edwards [q.v.], A. tb Edwards, and C. J. 
Jayne, who met logelher to discuss the 
religious situuDon, After the 'War he 
was an ardent supporter oT world peace, 
and he became Welsh president of I he 
League of Nations Union. A man of many 
activities in many parts of Ihe country, 
Owen never at any lime neglected his own 
diocese and work, lie knew every corner 
of his vast, diocese, and was personally 
acquainted with every one of his clergy. 

When (lie day came for the disestab¬ 
lishment; of the Welsh Church (31 Ala roll 
1020) Owen acquiesced, idler some doubt, 
in the formation of an ecclesiastical pro¬ 
vince of Wales, and himself eonduol cd the 
proceedings in the parish church of Llan¬ 
drindod, when the bishop of St. Asaph 
was elected Ihe first arehbisliopand metro¬ 
politan of Wales. 

From 1020 to 102(5 Owen (leveled his 
time and energy In I he work of building 
up the Church in Wales and to facing the 
new conditions, especially in his own 
diocese, which on 1 July 1023 was divided 
into two by ihe creation of the new diocese 
of Swansea and Brecon. AH hough the 
old diocese was unwieldy, he was reluct an I 
to part with any portion of i 1, especially 
Swansea, where his inilurnce had always 
been great. For about half of this lime 
Owen was obviously in failing health, but 
lie never ceased his manifold aelivilies. 
In E)24, when the governing body of lhr 
Welsh Church appointed a enmmillee In 
confer with a number of representatives 
of nonconformist bodies in order l<> con¬ 
sider afresh the question of 
education, his hope of a sell lenient, revived. 
Although there were no immediate results, 
the work then accomplished paved the 
way to an ultimate sel Moment, of a vexed 
question. In 1925 Owen was appointed 
chairman of a departmental cumuiiltec 
of the Board of Education in order io 
inquire into the use of the Welsh language 
in education, But Ins waning physical 
strength was nver-luxed by his exertions, 
and he did not live 1 I n sec I he report of I In* 
committeecomploled and published | W't lxh 
in Mthtcafimi ami Life |. lie died in London, 
after an illness which (aster! several weeks, 
4 November 1020, and was buried in the 
churchyard of Ahergwili, hard by t he house 1 
in which he hud lived for over twenty-nine 
years. 


Few churchmen of his time were heller 
known throughout England and Wales 
lJam Bishop Owen, lie frequently ad¬ 
dressed meetings of Die English Church 
Congress, notably l hose held at Manchester 
iu H)08 and ul Slnke-on-Trent in If)II. 
In 1000 lie presided at Swansea over the 
fourth meeting of the Congress to be held 
in Wales; there he was ns usual a central 
and impressive figure. After bis death an 
old pupil wrote of Owen: ‘Endowed wilh 
a ]lower of work far surpassing that of 
ordinary men, burning wilh enthusiasm, 
he had an extraordinary family for 
organi/.alion and fur selecting Ilia right 
nit'll to work out the details of a policy 
with which he was always able to keep 
in touch in spite of his mull ifurious ael ivi- 
lics 1 [ Wt’Ls’h Outfaoi December 1028). 

Owen married in J882 Amelia Mary 
EJi/abelli, daughter of Joseph LongslalT, 
of Appleby, and hud four sons and six 
daughters. As a memorial to him in the 
diocese of St. David's a recumbent elligy 
was planed in I lie Lady ('Impel of Die 
cathedral, and a sum of money was set 
aside to help widows and orphans of the 
clergy of the diocese. No portrait, of him 
was ever pain led. 

(77a: 7'bars', f> November H)2G; Ilrpnr( of 
Welsh Church ConmiisMon, MHO; Oven’s 
published charges mid addresses; icmiiu- 
mvIiccs con h Minted by him In V lJun ; private 
information; pe/Miiml knowledge,] 

1(. Williams. 

OXEOBD AND AS(jrmi, first Ivmu. 
oi‘(l K52--I92K), st atesinan. [Sec A.sgi’mi, 

11 lumiaiT 11 i;mi v. | 

CADET, STEPHEN (1K55 192U), hin- 
und essayist, was born in London 
IT July ISfifi, the fourth and youngest sou 
of the surgeon Sir James Paget, first 
baronet [q.v,], by his wife, Lydia, second 
daughter of Die Dev. Henry North, 
domestin chaplain to Edward, Duke of 
Kent. Up was nephew of Sir Ocnrgc 
Edward Paget |q.v.|, physician, and 
younger brnlhrr of J'raneis Pngi-1 |(|.v.|, 
bishop of Oxford. lie was cd urn led at 
Marvlehoue grammar selmnl, Shrewsbury 
School, and Christ Churrli, Oxford, when' 
lie obtained second classes in classical 
modern! ions ( Mm T) and lih'yut hnmnniorfs 
(1878). In (Jclober (878 he entered (lie 
school of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
London, where his father had become a 
consulting surgeon in 1871. lie qualified 
as E.H.C.S. in 1885 and proceeded to 
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practise surgery, serving on Hie chills of 
three J .oik I on hospitals, the Middlesex, 

\he Metropolitan, and the West London. 
He found himself, however, in some ways 
imsuilcrl for surgical work, mul in ] Si)T 
he abandoned general surgery, although 
reluming some medical practice uul it IU10. 
lie was thus earlier freed for literary 
work and for the propaganda which he 
had much tit heart in the social struggle 
against disease. 

Tins propagandist activity, which re¬ 
mained an aspect of his life milii its very 
close, may be summarized before t urning 
to Paget’s more enduring work as a man 
of letters, An Act of parliament to regu¬ 
late the performance, for soieuliiie pur¬ 
poses, of experiments on animals had conic 
into force in 1877. An association was 
formed by leading physicians and surgeons 
to watch and submit advice to the govern¬ 
ment on the working of this Act. Paget 
was appointed (1888) its secretary, a post 
demanding tact and courage. His success 
in it was complete. His fairness of view 
and unimpeachable integrity of statement; 
won the? confidence of all open-minded 
adherents of both the parlies opposed in 
the controversy. In this post he could 
gauge the public needs of the question, 
and lie determined to marshal in a book 
for the general public the facts bearing on 
the position of animal experimentation as 
mi auxiliary in man’s struggle against 
disease. He produced in 1000 Fcpcrimcnts 
on Animals, with an introduction by Lord 
Lister, a hook with no pretence to literary 
appeal. In it Paget clmriic Leris tienlly 
suppressed himself for his cause, often 
admitting descriptions of the crudest kind 
because they were written by actual ex¬ 
perimenters, whereas lie himself was not 
one. The book proved effective despite its 
drawbacks. 

In 1008 Paget founded the Research 
Defence Society, its inaugural meeting 
being held on 27 January in his own house, 
70Hurley Street. As Us honorary secretary 
he conducted an un wcurymg campaign in 
justification of animal experimentation. 
Furthermore, in the early days of the 
European War protective inoculation of 
the troops against tetanus and the typhoid 
fevers was imperilled by prejudice and 
violent agitation. Fagot volunteered to 
deliver lectures to the soldiers, and suc¬ 
ceeded in removing the misconceptions 
which obstructed the measures for their 
safety. Ills career of devotion to public 
enlightenment in the cause of modern 
medicine is commemorated by the lie- 


Paget 

search Defence Society in an annual 
Ireliirc hearing Ids name. 

Vet bagel was essentially a man of 
Idlers, and above all an essayist. lie 
contributed in some measure lo biography, 
and in that Held made his somewhat tardy 
11 lor ary dehut (1807) with a sketch of 
John Hunter [q.v.|> the anatomist. The 
same your appeared his Amhruixc Part and 
his 77/w.y, liHO-ioUO, an account of the 
famous surgeon of the French renaissance. 
Four years later (IIM)l), following on his 
father's death in 1 Sill), he? produced the 
Memoirs and Letters of Sir J nines Puget. 
An autobiographical skeloli left by his 
father, completed as lo the concluding 
years of his life aial amplified by letters, is 
made to portray wilh delightful intimacy 
Iho simple and cultured family life and 
upright professional leadership of the sur¬ 
geon who more than any other personified 
to the Victorian cm mum lily the benefi¬ 
cence of Ids calling. Paget also colla¬ 
borated with the Rev. J. M. C. ('nun in 
11)12 in a memoir of Francis Paget, Hi shop 
of Oiifnrd . Much la hr, when already well 
known as an essayist, Paget returned 
incidentally to biography. 11 is Henri/ 

*Scud Holland, Memoir and Letters (11)21) 
presents admirably some memorable cor¬ 
respondence. Less successful is the Sludij 
of the life and w T ork (IP[<)) of the surgeon 
Sir Vidor Horsley |q.v.|, undertaken in 
response to a request. 

Paget’s career as an essayist began in 
10(H) wilh The Young People, a slim volume 
which obtained ijniucdiaic success. There 
followed a series of essays, which appealed 
to an ever increasing public— Confess in 
Medici (11)08), ttssays for the Young People 
(an enlarged issue of The. Young People, 
1010), I II on<!er (W I), J Sotnelitnes Think 
(1010), and / have Season to Helie.ve (1021). 
These offer a forceful ami graceful criticism 
of life, commenting on social ways and 
view's, Wilh a delicate, lmlf judicial 
humour they mingle enthusiasms and 
regrets. They follow the eager advances 
towards manhood aiui womanhood of 
young people whose lot is cast with 
youngish parents in a refined home in a 
great,(‘it y, observing the poignant contrasts 
around them, poverty and wealth, religion 
and the lack of it, toil and leisure, well¬ 
being and disease. The style, individual 
and llcxiblc, ranges securely over wit 
and pathos. Precepts are softened of 
didacticism by the fathering of them upon 
great masters, from llomcr omvards, 
quoted as familiar friends. There is gentle 
. tolerance of other men’s tastes. The 
G50 
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reader feels in contact with u character [q.v.], tfie editor of llie Cornhill Magazine t 
actuated t>y strong convictions hut rich to become a contributor to that journal, 
in judgement and sympathy, and broad In a very few years he became well known 
with sane knowledge of the world. One? as a novelist; ami writer of short stories, 
of the last of the series was ttmtysfor Hoys mainly of a humorous character. In 1807 
and Givis (1 OKI). The European War had lie succeeded Jerome K. Jerome [q.v.] as 
conic and Pnget had at mice perceived the editin' of Ta-dmy. Iu 1MW he moved from 
full measure of its issues. His book deals Pinner, where he lmd lived for several 
with it, and records the facts and ini- years, to Hogarth House, lhishcy, where 
pressions oi l hose opening two years, with he remained until about 1008; thure- 
a fidelity and Ihmyiui-like simplicity alter, uulil 1017, lie lived ut St. John’s 
whtoh furnish an ineffaceable picture. Mis W'oorl. 

indictment to boys and girlsofllie Herman In the nutunm of If) 14 Pain made a 
violation of Helgian neul ratify and the tour in the United Slates; hut he felt the 
atrocities of its viola!ors reveals a power claims of war-work, mid in April 1015 
not before exerted; it marks the summit lie joined the anli-aircmft section of tlie 
of his literary achievement. I loyal Naval Volunteer Reserve ; he was 

Exhausting efforts among the troops at posled to the .searchlight station cm 
home and among the sick and wounded Parliament Hill, and quickly utluined the 
in Russia (11)17), us surgeon to body rank of chief petty ollieer. Eye-strain 
Muriel Paget’s hospital in Petrograd, caused by this work eventually compelled 
gradually overtaxed a constitution never him to abandon it, and in 1017 lie became 
robust. Paget had to give up work; he a member of the London Appeal Tribunal, 
retired to Limpslield, Surrey ; 11 Hire al his adjudicating on claims to exemption from 
house, Fur/.edown, he died 8 May 102(1. military service. At this lime, and until 
In slalure somewhat short, and plain of 1020,he lived al Earnham lloyul, lhieking- 
fenture, he had a pleasing resonant voice, liainshire. 11 is last home was at Watford, 
and unfailing charm of manner. He where he died r> May IW2B. Pain married 
married in 1885 Eleanor Mary (died I0:>!)), in 1802 Amelia Nimi Anna (died 10-0), 
second daughter of Edward Hurd, M.D., daughter of (lie portrait painter Rudolf 
a physician in praelice al; Shrewsbury ; by Lehmann |q.v.|, and sisler of IJy.ai.eh- 
Ucr he hud two daughters, uuum, Hie composer, They had two 

[The Times, 20 Mnv Hi‘2ii; V. <!. 1’lnrr, diui^blt-rs. 

Lives of the Fellows of the Uni/nl Colleoe of WiS li man of varied Kitts. His 

Surgeons of Jiujdand, revised by Sir D’A. interests included subjects so diverse as 
Power mid others, 2 voJs., personal drawing, Onrginn literature, occult lore, 

knowledge,] P. S. Siuuuu.ncton. and precious stones, and his books range 

from a philosophic religious treatise to a 

PAIN, HARRY R1U(! ODELL (1 Slid— detective novel. Some of his stories of llie 
1028), humorist, was born at Cambridge supernatural happily combine poetry 
28 September UUi 1, the son of John Odell with t hat frisson which is expected in 
Pain, linen-draper, of Pam bridge, by his (ides of this kind. Early in his career he 
wife, Maria Pain, lie was educated at. was advised by W. K. Henley to devote 
Sedbergh School from 1871) to 1888, and himself lo ‘serious’ work, but his sense of 
in the latter year proceeded to Corpus funbeingt he most highly developed faculty 
Cliristi College, Cambridge, where lie was in him, his liu morons works pm Ionium to, 
awarded a scholarship in 1884, graduating and it is by these that: he is best known, 
in 1880 after obtaining a third class in the Eliza (1000) was the first of a successful 
first part of the classical tripos. series of books (continued until 11)18) 

From 3NH0 (o JH00 Pain practised as an purport jug In be written by a pretentious 
army couch at (hiildford. lie had eon- and ridiculous suburban clerk, describing 
trihuted to the Sedbergh school nmga’/,ino incidents in his home life. The detail and 
and with much success to the. (lva)\la while descriptions are reali.slieally exact, and 
be was at Cambridge; hi* now decided flic whole recital mordant in its irony, 
to devote himself lo writing. Settling in even if suinewlml overdone. Ollier typical 
London in 1 800, he obtained regular work characters drawn by Pain are the ehar- 
from the Daily Chrauivlv- and Mack ami woman, Mrs. Murphy (111Id), and the 
White, Ilis first hook, In a Canadian jobbing gardener, Kdivards (11)1 f>). These 
Canoe (compiled from his contributions to books are comedies of manners based on 
the Crania), appeared in 1801. Shortly keen insight into the ehnniel.er of humble 
afterwards lie was invited by James Puyn people, but Lheir humour, if high-spirited 
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from the Sarum Breviary (185)0, latest ed. 


and sahrical, is not wit hout sympathy mid 
rcsl mini 

\Thr. TinU'M t 7 May 1028; ‘Mr. Hurry Pain 
nl I loint*’ in Sylvia's Journal, February 181)1-; 
The Umkmnn % December 1027 ; Ijimkn i ilicr- 
curjy, June 11)28; private information.] 

II. li. Gm.MSJMTClf. 

V AEMEU, GEORGE U till I1ERT 
(18 10-1920), musician, was born at GrnnL- 
ch ester 9 August 1810, the elder son of 
Jonathan Palmer, master-printer, of Cam¬ 
bridge, by his wife, Elizabel li, daughter 
of Thomas Stevenson, of Ibiinbm, York¬ 
shire. lie was cousin to (he printer and 
bibliographer William Modes [q.v.] and 
to Sir George (irovc [q.v,], the musical 
critic ami historian. 

Drought up nt t'nmbridge, Palmer was 
greatly influenced by his father’s friend 
the Jilurgiologist John Mason Neale [q.v.]; 
and after graduating HA. at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, in 1800, was ordained 
deacon in 1HG9 and priest in 1871 at 
Chester. Ilis first curacy was at St. 
Margaret’s, Toxleth Park, Liverpool, 
where bis organ-playing attracted the 
sympathetic admiration of the musician 
William Thomas best [q.v.]. 

From 187(1 to 1888 Palmer, as priesl- 
organist at St. Ibinmhas’seluireh, Pimlico, 
came to know the Rev. Thomas 11 el more, 
[q.v.], precentor of St. Mark’s College, 
Chelsea, 18*19-1877, and oiui of the pioneers 
of the Gregorian revival; and also the 
Rev. G. li. Wood ward, curate of St. 
Barnabas, with whom he began his life- 
work in the rediscovery of the true plain 
chant tradition and the adaptation of the 
ancient melodics to English texts. To this 
task Palmer brought a fine musical per¬ 
ception uiul a natural gift for language; 
but it was from the manuscripts them¬ 
selves that he learned t he principles of the 
art of adaptation. The preservation of the 
Latin curs us necessitated at times a some¬ 
what free translation, blithe admitted no 
word alien to the authorized version of tl\c 
Bible. He kept in touch with the researches 
of the Benedictine community at Solcsmcs 
near Le Mans, where his musical scholar¬ 
ship w r as held in great respect. 

In 1888 Palmer co-operated in the 
foundation of the Plainsong and Medieval 
Music Society, to which he subsequently 
made several contributions. He also did 
n great work in the training of English 
religious communities in the liturgical 
music of the Church, issuing through St. 
Mary’s Press, Wantage, The Sarum Psalter 
(1804, Gtli cd. 1010), The Order of Vespers 


19*14), The OJj'urs or lnlroits (1008, ;)rd eel. 

1027) , and (irails, AUdnijns and Travis 
from the Sarum Cradahi (LOOM), as well as 
ninny other adaptations of the music of 
I he Mass and Divine (Mine. 

In 1017 I he archbishop of Canterbury, 
Dr. Randall Davidson, on n petition from a 
number of inlUienUal musicians, conferred 
upon Palmer a Lam bel li degree of 
doctor of music, lie was presented for the 
degree by (Sir) Richard Terry, organist of 
Westminsler Cathedral, this being further 
evidence of the esteem in which Palmer’s 
learning was held outside (he Anglican 
communion. The same year he went to 
Oxford, taking over fora I ime 1 he direction 
of Bus music at the church of the Society 
uf St. John the Evangelist, Cowley, where 
lie had founded I lie plain chant t radition 
many years before. 1 le now had the oppor¬ 
tunity of concentrating on his most im¬ 
port ant work, The Diurnal Natal, the text 
of which appeared in 1921 under the title 
The Diurnal after I he Use of l he illustrious 
Church of Stilixhurff. The manuscript of 
Die music was completed just before his 
death; Part i was published in 1920 and 
Part, ii in 11)21); the remainder is in the 
press, lie died at Oxford 20 June 1920, 
and was buried in the churchyard of St. 
Mary and St. John. 

Palmer was a true son of the catholic 
revival, a scholar-saint of gracious courtesy, 
lavish in bestowing on others (lie fruits of 
his labours, who welcomed criticism and 
horn disappointment as they alone can 
who are completely single-minded. 

[Church 'Times, 25 June 1929; pH vale in¬ 
formation; personal knowledge,] 

J. M, Ci.osn. 

PANEHTJBST, EMMELINE (1858- 

1028) , leader of the militant movement for 
women's suffrage, was born at Manchester 
4 July 1858. She was the eldest daughter 
and third of the eleven children of Robert 
G on Idea, owner of calico printing and 
bleach works, by his wife, Sophia Jane 
Oaine. Her parents were actively inter¬ 
ested in radicalism and reform movements, 
and Emmeline was only fourteen when, 
with her mother, she attended her first 
women’s suiTmge meeting. She was first 
sent to a ‘ladylike’ school in Manchester 
as a weekly boarder, and at idlern to a 
much more eflicient one in Baris. At 
eighteen she wuH considered ‘finished’; 
she returned home, and shortly after¬ 
wards, in 1870, married Richard Marsdcn 
Pnnkhurst, LL.D., a barrister, many years 
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Pankhurst ilnji. 1 

older than herself, A radical, p:is:si T m i:l(< 
interested in social reform, Dr. Pankhurst 
had long been a prominent advocate of 
women’s siitimge. ^^ T iLl 1 Sir .to]in Duke 
Colcvklge he had been counsel for the 
claimants in the case of Chart tun v. Lings 
in It'JtiS, when 5,111 (i women householders 
of Manchester unsuccessfully churned to 
voto under lin? existing law. IJis wife at 
once began suffrage work, and became a 
member of the Ahuiohcstcr women’s 
suffrage committee ; later, when differences 
of policy arose, she and Mrs. Jacob Bright, 
formed a separate committee of I heir own, 

I) r. and Mrs. I’niikliiii'.st also supporlcMl 
t\ic Married Women’s Properly 1UU lh‘. 

Pankhurst. drafted (he Act of 18S‘J.-mid 

their house was a centre for political 
reformers, Keir llurdic, Mrs. Desna t, Sir 
Charles Dilke, and iIIi:uu Morris being 
among their friends. They both Jeff: the 
liberal party after Mr. (dadstone’s refusal 
to put women’s suffrage into the Reform 
Bill oi'lBtil-, and joined the. hub inn Society. 
Five children were born to (hem, two sons 
and three daughters, of whom the eldest, 
Christahel, later became her mother's 
chief collaborator. 

The death of Dr. Pankhurst in 1808 pul 
an end to an exceptionally close and con¬ 
genial companionship, and left Mrs. 
PivnUluwsL with four young children (l lie 
eldest boy having died) in straitened 
circumstances. She procured the post ol' 
registrar of births and deal I is at Bushnhne, 
winch brought her a small income, and sla* 
held this olliee until 1007 when her in¬ 
creasing preoccupation with the suffrage* 
movement caused her to resign and forfeit 
her chum to u pension. Having been for 
some years an active member of the 
independent labour parly, she made efforts 
to press women’s suffrage upon that body, 
but thinking that insiiNicichl atlenlinn 
was given to it, she resigned in !{)()(>, In 

II) 08 she and her daughter, with a few 
friends, founded a new women's suffrage 
society, the Women's Social and Political 
Union, which began wilh propaganda 
among Lancashire working-women. In 
MM)i3they decided on the adoption of omre 
strident methods, At a liberal ek'd ion 
meeting held in Manchester in Oelnber 
15)05, Chrisluhel Pankhursl'. and Annie 
lvcnncy asked Sir Kdward Urey wind 
would be the new government's policy 
about votes for women ; gel l ing no answer 
they asked again, and were forcibly eject eft 
from the hall amid great disturbance. A 
protest meeting in the street was followed 
by their arrest and imprisonment, and the 


D2’2~io.'jo Pankhurst 

resulting commotion in tius newspapers 
revealed to Mrs. Pankhurst this uses of 
publicity. 

From that moment Mrs. Pankhurst 
adopted sensational methods of propa¬ 
ganda: interruptions at meetings were 
followed by import uriale depul al ions, by 
processions lo the House of Commons, 
and by original and unexpected devices 
to secure notoriety for the cause. ’Hie 
.Suffragettes, as they were (‘ailed, seemed 
to be ubiquitous. They appeared in all 
sorts of disguises, (bey chained themselves 
to railings, and from every point of van¬ 
tage they waved their flags in Ihe fairs 
of Cabinet ministers and shoaled ‘Voles 
for Women \ They were repeat rd Iy arrested 
and imprisoned ; bill each at tempi, at .sup¬ 
pression brought more converts and more 
money to the Union, which grew rapidly. 
lu UIOH Airs. Pankhurst was herself ar¬ 
rested and charged with others al; flow 
Street with 1 conduct likely to provoke 
a breach of the. peace’. Mrs. Pankhurst 
spoke in her own defence. She was a true 
orator, (phot; ia manner and clear in sub¬ 
stance, but. wilh n quality of restrained 
emotion which moved even l ho police- 
court audience to hairs. Oratory, however, 
was unavailing, and she was sent cured to 
three months' impmo/mio/ft in JlolJmvny 

This militant campaign was intensified 
in i!>Ut) by drliiiilcly illegal acts, such as 
window-breaking and deslrnetiun of pro¬ 
perly. More arrests followed, and the 
prisoners 1 hen adopted a policy of hunger- 
striking which, in qiih of attempts al 
forcible feeding, obliged the authorities 
tn release l hem alien a shurl time. Ill I his 
year Mrs. Panldmr.l made a Pair in Ihe 
bulled Stsde.s to arouse interest in the 
movement and b> raise money lor her 
work. In min. when an nit-party com¬ 
mit lee of members of purl in men l bnaiiitit 
forward a Women's Suffrage Hill which 
seemed to oiler some chance of success, 
Mrs. Pankhurst, consented to a truer to 
militancy; but, when the liberal govern¬ 
ment- went, lot he c< ami ry in November of 
Shat year promising nothing mure Hum an 
adult male franchise bill, militancy brake 
out, wilh renewed violence. Mrs. I'ank- 
lmrsl. visited America again in 15)11, lad; 
relumed lo carry on the campaign, In 
101- a police raid was made upon the 
lirud-qmirlcrs of (lie Women’s Social and 
Political Union, and Mrs. I kink hurst and 
others were again arrested. After a trial 
at the Central Criminal Courts they were 
convicted on Ihe charge of conspiracy. 
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nml satirical, is not without sympathy and 
restraint. 

[The, Times, 7 May 1028; ‘Mr. Barry Pain 
at Home’ in A';;/eta’s Journal, February 1804; 
The. iioaftmaM., December 1927; London Mer¬ 
cury, June 1926; private in formal ion.] 

II. B. Guims ditch. 

PALMER, GEORGE HERBERT 
(1848-1020), musician, was born at Gmnt- 
chcstcr 0 August 1840, the elder son of 
Jonathan Palmer, masler-prin ter, of Cam¬ 
bridge, by his wife, Elizabeth, daughter 
of Thomas Stevenson, of Ruin ton, York¬ 
shire. He was cousin to the ymutev mul 
bibliographer William Blades [q.v.'J uml 
to Sir George Grove [q.v.], the musical 
critic and historian. 

Brought up at Cambridge, Palmer was 
greatly influenced by his father’s friend 
the Itturgiologist John Mason Neale [q.v.|; 
and after graduating 13.A. at Trinity 
College, Cumlnidge, in was ordained 

deacon in ISO!) and priest in 1871 at 
Chester. Ilis first curacy was nt St. 
Margaret’s, Toxfcetli Parle, Liverpool, 
where his organ-playing attracted the 
sympathetic admiration of Die musician 
William Thomas Best [q.v.]. 

Prom 187G to 1886 Palmer, ns priest- 
organist at St. Barnabas’s church,Pimlico, 
came to know the Rev. Thomas Hclmore 
[q.v,], precentor of St. Mark’s College, 
Chelsea, 1840-1877, and one of the pioneers 
of the Gregorian revival; and also the 
Rev. G. It. Woodward, curate of St. 
Barnabas, with whom he began his life- 
work in the rediscovery of the true plain 
about tradition and the adaptation of the 
ancient melodies to English texts. To this 
task Palmer brought a fine musical per¬ 
ception and a natural gift for language; 
but it wns from the manuscripts them¬ 
selves that he learned the principles of the 
art of adaptation. The preservation of the 
Latin curs us necessitated at times a some¬ 
what free translation, but he admitted no 
word alien to the authorized version of the 
Bible. He kept in touch with the researches 
of the Benedictine community at Solcsmcs 
near Lc Mans, where his musical scholar¬ 
ship was hold in great respect, 

In 1888 Palmer co-operated in the 
foundation of the Plainsong and Medieval 
Music Society, to which lie subsequently 
made scvernl contributions. He also did 
a great work in the training of English 
religious communities in the liturgical 
music of the Church, issuing through St, 
Mary’s Press, Wantage, The. Sarrni Vmiter 
(1894, 5th ed. 1916), The Order of Vesjws 
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- J d4), 1 he Offices or Introils (loos 3rd ?<\ 

1927), and Grails , Alleluias and Trricfv 
from the Samm Gmciale (1008), ns well 
many other adaptations of the ninsin J 
Hus Muss and Divine (Kiiee. 0[ 


In 1017 the archbishop of Canterbury 
Dr. Randall Davidson, on a petition froma 
number of influential musicians, conferred 
upon Palmer a Lambeth degree of 
doctor of music. He was presented for the 
degree by (Sir) Richard Terry, organist of 
Westminster Cathedral, this being further 
evidence of the esteem in which Palmer's 
learning was held outside the Anglican 
communion. The same year he went to 
Oxford, taking over for a time the direction 
of the music at the church of the Society 
of St. John the Evangelist, Cowley, where 
he lmd founded the plain chant tradition 
many years before. lie now had the oppor¬ 
tunity of concentrating on his most im¬ 
portant work, The Diurnal Noted, the text 
of which appeared in 1921 under the title 
The Diurnal after the Use of the illustrious 
Church of Salisbury. The manuscript of 
the music was completed just before his 
death: Bart i was published in 1926 and 
Part ti in 11)29; the remainder is in the 
press. He died at Oxford 20 June 1926, 
and was buried in the churchyard of St. 
Mary and St. John. 

Palmer was a true son nf the catholic 
reviva I, aschoiaissn in L of gracious courtesy t 
lavish in bestowing on others the fruits of 
his labours, who welcomed criticism tmd 
bore disappointment us they alone can 
who arc completely single-minded. 


\Church Times, 25 June 1926; private in¬ 
formation ; personal knowledge.] 

J. M. Cl.ORK, 


PANKIIURST, EMMELINE (1858- 
1028), leader of the militant movement for 
women’s suffrage, was bom at Manchester 
4 July 1853. She was the eldest daughter 
and third of the eleven children of Robert 
GGulden, owner of calico printing and 
bleach works, by bis wife, Sophia Jane 
Online. Her parents were actively inter¬ 
ested in radicalism and reform movements, 
and Emmeline was only fourteen when, 
with her mother, she attended her first 
women’s suffrage meeting. She was first 
sent to a 4 ladylike 1 school in Manchester 
as n weekly boarder, and at fifteen to ri 
much more cflicicnt one in Paris. At 
eighteen she was considered 4 finished’; 
.site returned home, and shortly after¬ 
wards, in 1870, married Richard Marsden 
Panklmvst, LL.D,, a barrister, many years 
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older than hcr.self, A radical, passionately 
interested in social reform. Or. Piinkluirbt 
iiiui long been u prominent advocate of 
women’s suffrage. With Sir John Duke 
Coleridge lie had been counsel for the 
claimants in the case of ChorUon v. Lings 
in 1 MB, whim 5,5M6 women householders 
of Alandicster unsuccessfully claimed to 
vote under the existing law. His wife at. 
once began suffrage work, and became a 
member of the Manchester women’s 
suffrage committee; later, when differences 
of policy arose, she and Mrs. Jacob Bright 
formed a separate committee of their own, 
Dr. and Mrs. Pnnkhurst also supported 
the Married Women’s Property Bill—Dr. 
PimUhuvst drafted the Act of 1BS2—and 
their house was a centre for political 
re formers, Keir Bardie, Mrs. Bcsnnt, Sir 
Charles Dilke, and William Morris being 
among their friends. They both left the 
liberal party lifter Mr. Gladstone's refusal 
to put women’s suffrage into the Reform 
Bill of 1884, and joined the Fabian Society. 
Five children were born to them, two sons 
and three daughters, of whom the eldest, 
Chvistabel, later became her mother’s 
chief collaborator. 

The death of Dr. Panklmvst in 1898 pul 
nn end to an exceptionally dose and con¬ 
genial companionship, and left Mrs. 
P auk hues t with four young children (the 
oldest boy having died) in straitened 
eireumstances?. She procured the post of 
registrar of births and deaths at Russholmc, 
which brought her a small income, and she 
held this office until 1007 when her in¬ 
creasing preoccupation with the suffrage 
movement caused her to resign mul forfeit 
her claim to u pension. Having been for 
some years an active member of the 
independent labour parly, she inurlc efforts 
to press women’s suffrage upon that body, 
but thinking that insuflicient attention 
was given to it, she resigned in 1000. In 
1003 she and her daughter, with a few 
friends, founded a new women’s suffrage 
society, the Women’s Social and Political 
Union, which began with propaganda 
among Lancashire working-women. In 
1905 they decided on the adoption or more 
strident methods. At u liberal election 
meeting held in Manchester in October 
1905, Chris tab el Pnnkhurst am! Annie 
Kenney asked Sir Edward Grey wlrnl 
would be the new government's policy 
about votes for women ; getting no answer 
they asked again, and were forcibly ejected 
from the hall amid great disturbance. A 
protest meeting in the street was followed 
by their arrest and imprisonment, and the 


resulting commotion in the newspapers 
revealed to Mrs. Vimldmrst the uses of 
publicity. 

From that moment Mrs. Panlcliurst 
adopted sensational methods of propa¬ 
ganda: interruptions at meetings wore 
followed by importunate deputations, by 
processions to the House of Commons, 
and by original mid unexpected devices 
to secure notoriety for the cause. Tim 
Suffragettes, as they were called, seemed 
to be ubiquitous. They appeared in nil 
sorts of disguises, they chained themselves 
to railings, and from every point of van¬ 
tage they waved their flags in the faces 
of Cabinet ministers and shouted ‘Votes 
for Women 1 , They were repeatedly nv rented 
and imprisoned ; but each attempt at .sup¬ 
pression brought more converts and more 
money to the Union, which grew rapidly. 
In 1008 Mrs. Pankluirst was horse if ar¬ 
rested and charged with others at Bow 
.Street with ‘conduct likely to provoke 
n breach of the peace 1 . Mrs. Pankluirst 
spoke in her own defence. She was a true 
orator, quiet in manner and clear in sub¬ 
stance, but with u quality of vest rained 
emotion which moved even Lite police- 
court audience to tears. Oratory, however, 
was mm vailing, and she was sentenced to 
three months* imprisonment in Holloway 
jail. 

This militant campaign was intensified 
in 1909 by definitely illegal nets, such as 
window-breaking and destruction of pro¬ 
perty. More arrests followed, and Ilk* 
prisoners then adopted a policy of hunger- 
striking which, in spite of uUompIs at 
forcible feeding, obliged the anlhnritie.s 
to release them after a short time. In Ibis 
year Mrs. Pnnkhurst nintle n lour in (he 
United Slates to amuse interest ill the 
movement mid to raise money for her 
work. In 1910, when an all-parly com¬ 
mittee of members of parliament hromjlit 
forward a IVomeirs Suffrage Bill which 
seemed to offer some cluuiee of sucer-s, 
Mrs. Pan kin list consumed to n I nice to 
militancy; but, when Pie liberal govern¬ 
ment went to the country in November of 
1 hot year promising nothing n mre ! ban an 
adult male franchise hill, milUaUey bmke 
out with renewed violence. Mrs. bank- 
burst visited America again in 1911. bid 
relumed to carry on (lie cainpaii.'ii. I if 
1012 a police raid was made iip>>n I lie 
heiul-quavlers of the Women's Serial and 
Political Union, and Mrs. PankJnrrsI and 
iothers were ngain arrested. .Mb r a trial 
at the Central Criminal (burl s lliey were 
| convicted on the charge of conspiracy. 
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and he advised Parratt to apply for the 
post o£ organist of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, which lie himself was vacating. 
Parratt applied and was at once elected; 
and his name immediately became closely 
associated with Oxford and its music, 
remaining so until his death. lie spent 
ten happy years nt Oxford, and entered 
fully into the musical life of the university, 
conducting various college musical soci¬ 
eties, and taking a prominent part in the 
activities of the University Musical Club. 
He was also president of the University 
Chess Club. 

In 1882 Parratt received a command 
invitation from Queen Victoria to succeed 
Sir George Job Elvey [q.v.] ns organist of 
St. George’s chapel* Windsor, Windsor 
was thenceforth to be the centre from 
which radiated all the activities of 
Parrott's maturing powers. Elvey’s legacy 
to his successor was a fully equipped choir, 
the services of an apprentice assistant 
organist—Hubert Walter Hunt, after- 
wards organist of Bristol Cathedral—and 
an extensive repertory from the works 
of Thomas Tallis to those of S. S. Wesley, 
on which to graft works by the younger 
British school of Church musicians, 
notably those of (Sir) Charles Villiers 
Stanford [q.v.]. Many of Stanford’s works 
were first performed, before publication, in 
St. George’s chapel. But by no means the 
least important item of Elvey 7 s legacy 
was the Windsor and Eton Madrigal 
Society, on admirably equipped body 
wcllnigh one hundred strong, founded by 
himself. This society, in conjunction with 
the choir of St, George’s chapel, made the 
ami uni performance of the ‘St. Matthew 
Passion* an important part of the musical 
life of the neighbourhood. The founding 
by Parratt of the Windsor Orchestral 
Society left his successors similarly in¬ 
debted. 

Almost immediately after his removal 
to Windsor, Sir George Grove [q.v.] in¬ 
vited Parratt to become chief professor of 
the organ at the recently founded Royal 
College of Music, of which Grove was the 
first director. This appointment made the 
opportunity of learning to play the organ 
under one of its foremost living exponents 
available to a greater number of pupils 
than had hitherto been possible, and in 
July 1002 several hundreds of these enter¬ 
tained their master nt a banquet in London 
and presented him with a piece of old 
silver, Parratt’s influence as a teacher of 
the organ is evidenced by the ‘school of 
organ playing 7 whioh he founded. His 


Parratt 

insistence on attention being paid to the 
minutiae of the text, cleanness of tech¬ 
nique in its delivery, and crystal-clear 
phrasing arc noted by all whom he taught. 
The services at St. George’s clmpel became 
the focus point of organists all over the 
country, as a very large number of im¬ 
portant organistships came to be filled by 
Parrott's pupils* 

In appreciation of Parratt’s work as 
teacher and organist and of his responsi¬ 
bility for music connected with public 
services as well as with the more intimate 
ones of the royal family, Queen Victoria 
knighted him and made him her private 
organist in August 1892, and a year later 
appointed him master of the queen’s 
music. Both of these offices were con¬ 
firmed by King Edward VII, who awarded 
Parratt the M.V.O. (1001), and also by 
ICing George V, from whom lie received 
the C.V.O. (1017) and the K.C.V.0.(1021). 
At Oxford his appointment in 1008 as 
successor to Sir Charles Hubert Hastings 
I Parry [q.v.] in the professorship of music, 
a post winch he held until his resignation 
| in 1918, the award of the honorary degree 
I of Mus. Doc* in 1894, as well as his election 
| to an honorary fellowship nt Magdalen 
| College in 190(3, testify to the university’s 
appreciation of his distinction as a musi- 
I cian, The universities of Cambridge and 
Durham awarded him honorary degrees in 
1910 and 1012 respectively. 

For Parrott’s organ playing no term 
seems more adequate tlmn ‘statuesque’, 
to which ‘poetical’ must be added when 
considering his powers as an accompanist. 
He had no set rules, but taste always; 
no set interpretation, but dullness never, 
llis work as a composer must not be left 
unrecorded. General acclamation greeted 
his ‘Confortare’, the anthem written for 
tlie coronation of King Edward in 1002, 
and again performed at that of King 
George in 1911, ‘The Face of Death’ 
(words by Tennyson), at its fust public 
performance at the Windsor Festival in 
1984, made a deep impression. His 
madrigal, ‘Long Live Victoria’ (words by 
Sir Herbert Warren), was written Tor and 
performed at the open air aubadc on the 
occasion of the queen’s eightieth birthday 
in 1899, by the combined musical societies 
of Windsor. As a composer of church 
music, considered solely as the author of 
the impressive and dramatic setting of the 
‘Obiit’ and its preceding hymn (words by 
A* C. Benson), and the music for the special 
service for the investiture of a knight of the 
Garter in St* George’s chapel, revived for 
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the investiture of Edward, Prince of Wales, 
in 3011, Parratt is worthy of respect. 

Parmtt's only serious illness, which 
began a few months before he died, did 
not interfere very materially with his 
conduct of the services in St. George’s 
chapel, and he was still carrying out the 
duties of his position when the cncl came 
at his house in the cloisters at Windsor 
27 March 1921. His ashes are buried at 
the foot of tile stair under the shadow of 
the loft and the organ console on which 
he played for forty-two years. Of his 
five children, one son and four daughters, 
all save his eldest daughter survive him. 

There are portraits of Parratt by Gerald 
Moira (1892) in the practice-room of 
Magdalen College, Oxford, and by J, S, 
Sargent (1914), presented to Lady Parratt 
by her husband’s friends, and now in the 
possession of his daughters. 

[Private information ; personal knowledge.] 
K. F. M. Akuiiaian. 

PATON, DLVRMID NOEL {1850- 
1928), physiologist, was born in Edin¬ 
burgh 19 March 1859, the eldest son of 
Sir Joseph Noel Paton, artist [q.v.], by 
his wife, Margaret, daughter of Alexander 
Perrier, of Bloomhifi, Dumbartonshire, 
lie was educated at Edinburgh Academy 
aiul at Edinburgh University. He gradu¬ 
ated B.Sc. in 1881 and M.B., C.M., with 
first class honours, in 1882, and in the 
same year was elected Baxter scholar in 
natural science. 

Originally attracted to botany, Paton 
carried out his first research in this field. 
In the study of medicine, however, he 
found his true vocation, and, after a brief 
period of study in Vienna and Paris, he 
was awarded in 1S84- a biological fellow¬ 
ship in the Edinburgh physiological de¬ 
partment under Professor William Ruther¬ 
ford [q.v.]. Then began a steady output 
of research which only ended with his 
retirement four months before his death. 
In 1886 Paton was elected lecturer in 
physiology at Surgeons’ Hall (School of 
Medicine of Royal Colleges, Edinburgh), 
and three years later (1889), was appointed 
superintendent of the research laboratory 
of the Royal College of Physicians, Edin¬ 
burgh. His whole time was then devoted 
to teaching and research, and the output 
from the laboratory under his control was 
remarkable for its excellence and diversity. 
This ollice he vacated in 1006 for the TCgius 
professorship of physiology in Glasgow 
University, a post which he held until his 
retirement in 1028, As professor he was a 

am 


stimulating teacher, a helpful colleague, 
and. an enthusiastic* researcher. 

Attracted from the first by the chemical 
aspects of physiology, Paton was one of the 
earliest workers in Great Britain to take 
up the study of metabolism and nutrition. 
Some of liis most original work was done 
in this field. Of his several dietary investi¬ 
gations the most outstanding was the 
valuable report, produced in conjunction 
with Dr. Leonard Findlay, on Poverty, 
'Nutrition and Growth, published by the 
Medical Research Council (1920). He was 
also intensely interested in the endocrine 
glands, and published in 1918 a very 
stimulating book on the Nervous and 
Chemical Regulators of Metabolism* Inter¬ 
ested also in heredity, he published (192G) 
The Physiology of the Continuity of Life„ 
a bo ole in which he vigorously attacked 
many of the orLhodox views on the sub¬ 
ject. In all he published some ninety 
papers, as well as text-books for medical 
and veterinary students. 

Paton was appointed a member of the 
royal commission on salmon fisheries 
(1900) and of the Medical Research Council 
(1018-1923). Elected a fellow of the Royal 
Society in 1014, he was on its council from 
1922 to 1924. lie was also a fellow of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh (1886), and a 
fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, 
Edinburgh (1886). He received an honor ary 
LL.D. degree from Edinburgh University 
in 1910. He married in 1898 Agatha, 
daughter of Alexander Balfour, merchant, 
of Dawyclc, Peeblesshire, and had one son 
and one daughter. He died at his home, 
Stobo, Peeblesshire, 30 September 1928. 

[Proceedings of the Royal Society, vol. civ, 
B, 1020 ; personal knowledge,] 

E. P. Catucart. 

PEAKE, ARTHUR SAMUEL (1865- 
1929), theologian and biblical scholar, was 
bom at Leek, Staffordshire, 24 November 
18G5, the second son and third child 
in o family of seven of the Rev. 
Samuel Peake, a Primitive Methodist 
minister, by his wife, Rosabella Smith, 
the daughter of a Herefordshire fanner. 
In accordance with the custom of the 
Methodist ministry, his father moved fre¬ 
quently from one ‘circuit ’ to another, and 
Peake was educated at various day 
schools, ultimately going up in 1888 with 
a classical scholarship from King Henry 
VIII grammar school, Coventry, to St. 
John’s College, Oxford. After classical 
honour moderations he read for the honour 
school of theology, with a view to taking 

uu 
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orders in the Church of England. He I an interdenominational character. Peake 
obtained a fast class in 1887, and continued took a leading part m working out the 
to reside after graduation, winning the scheme, and when the faculty was set up, 
Denycr and Johnson scholarship in 1889 he became the first occupant of the 
and the Ellerton essay in 1890. Tie was Hylands chair of biblical criticism aiul 
not, however, ordained, but remained exegesis, while retaining liis appointment 
to the end a Methodist layman. at Hartley College. 

In 1890 Peake was elected to a thco- In addition to his strictly academic 
logical fellowship at Merton College, a work, Peake rendered important service 
position which he held for seven years, on the council of the John Hylands 
EarlicT in the same year lie liad begun Library from its foundation in 1800 to hi s 
teaching at Mansfield College, which had death ns chairman of the council. I-I e 
been established at Oxford in 1686 for the edited the Holborn Review from 1919 until 
training of candidates for the ministry of his death. I-Ic took an active part in the 
the Free Churches. Ilis work here was ecclesiastical affairs of his own Church, and 
mainly in the held of the Old Testament, of the Free Churches in general, and was a 
though his interest in the New Testament leader in the movement for reunion, both 
was probably equally great, and his dis- among the Methodist bodies and beyond 
tinctive contribution to biblical studies them. His numerous activities were carried 
was possible only to one who was a master out under the handicap of uncertain health, 
in both (iclds. ' and the amount which he accomplished 

Peake’s career was soon given a decisive was astonishing to those who knew him. 
turn by a call from his own Church. Up Pcalcc’s knowledge of current literature, 

to this time the Primitive Methodists had both native and foreign, in the field of 
been backward in providing for the then- biblical studies, was as nearly exhaustive 
logical training of their ministry. A group as one man’s knowledge can be. His 
of reformers, with the financial backing of original contributions to biblical learning 
(Sir) William Hartley, a wealthy inanu- were marked by accurate scholarship and 
facturer of Aintrce, formed a plan to turn a severe and balanced judgement, leaning 
the existing Theological Institute at Man- to the side of caution in critical questions. 
Chester, with its onc-ycar course and anti- Hut the works of scholarship on a large 
quated methods, into a college with a full scnlc which he was known to have had in 
theological curriculum on modern lines, hand for many years remained as frag- 
On the foundation of Hartley Primitive incuts on his premature death. Hisdistine- 
Methodist College at Manchester, Peake tive achievement lay in the diffusion of 
was asked to take responsibility for the the methods and results of sound biblical 
curriculum, with the position of tutor in learning. Such books as The Bible: Its 
the college. After some hesitation, and Origin, Us Significance, and its Abiding 
against the ndvice of some of his friends, Worth (1913), and The Problem of Suffering 
he accepted the post. He went to Man- in the Old Testament (1904), together with 
Chester in 1892, and for the remaining a Commentary on the Bible (1919) which 
thirty-seven years of his life he was identi- he planned and edited, have had a wide 
lied with Hartley College. At the begin- circulation and very great influence. He 
ning, his theological position was looked helped a generation of Christian laity, 
upon with suspicion by many as being brought up in the older tradition, to make 
dangerously ‘advanced’; but his personal the difficult transition to a modern out- 
qualities won confidence even where his look without loss of balance, and his work 
views were disliked, and at his death lie did much to save the Free Churches of 
held a position of almost unique authority Great Britain from the baneful effects of 
in his Church. The higher intellectual ‘Fundamentalist’ controversies, 
standard of its ministry, and the broader Peake married in 1892 Harriet Mary, 
outlook of its members in general, were daughter of John Sill man, of Oxford, who 
largely the result of Peake’s teaching and survived him together with their three 
influence. sons. He received the honorary degree 

Peake’s work at Manchester was not of D.D. from the university of Aberdeen 
confined to a denominational college. In in 1907, and from the university of Oxford 
1904 it w r as decided to form a faculty of in 1920. He died at Manchester 19 August 
theology in the university of Manchester. 1920. 

This was the first theological faculty to he [ Tlle TimSj 20 Au „ ust 1020; l. S. Peake, 
established in any of the modern, ‘ secular ’ Arthur Samuel I’eake: A Memoir, 191)0; per- 
universities, and had from the outset aotml knowledge.] C. II. Dorm. 
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PEARCE, ERNEST HAROLD (1865- 
1030), bishop of Worcester, the eldest son 
of James Pearce, -vvas born 23 July 1865 
at 48 Great Marlborough Street, London, 
which then housed the West branch of 
the Young Men's Christian Association, 
of which Ills father was the secretary. Ilis 
mother, Jane Courtenay, was the eldest 
daughter of Walter Edmonds, of Pen¬ 
zance, and sister of the Rev. Walter John 
Edmonds, chancellor of Exeter Cathedral. 
A severe attack of rheumatic fever at the 
age of seven seriously affected Pearce’s 
heart aiul conditioned his habits through¬ 
out his life, so that he was always aware 
of Die possibility of ft sudden end, which 
ultimately came. 

In 1874, on the presentation of the 
banker 1L A. Bevan, Pearce was admitted 
to Christ’s Hospital, and thus began his 
connexion with that foundation which was, 
in one form or another, to last all his life: 
he was exhibitioner, assistant master, 
governor, almoner, chairman of the educa¬ 
tion committee, and vice-chairman of the 
council of almoners. He also became its 
historian in The Annals of Christ's Hospital 
(1001, 2nd ed, 1008). In 1884 Pearce, who 
was a Grecian at Christ’s Hospital, entered 
Peterhousc, Cambridge, as a classical 
scholar and choral exhibitioner, and ob¬ 
tained second classes in the first division 
of the classical tripos (1887) and in the 
second part of the theological tripos (1888), 
graduating R.A. in 1887 and M.A. in 1801. 
He was ordained deacon in 1889 and priest 
in 1890 by Archbishop Benson, his title to 
orders being on assistant-mastership at 
the South Eastern College (now St. Law¬ 
rence College), Ramsgate. In 1891 he 
returned to Christ’s Hospital as an assis¬ 
tant master, but in 3892 accepted the post 
of metropolitan district secretary of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, of 
which he ultimately became a life gover¬ 
nor and vice-president (1914). 

In 1895 there occurred a vacancy in the 
living of Christ Church, Newgate Street 
(held in conjunction with that of St. 
Leonard, Foster Lane), where the boys of 
Christ’s Hospital attended the Sunday 
morning service; and the patrons for that 
turn, the governors of St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, appointed Pearce to fill it. He 
soon re-seated the church and brought 
the boys down from uncomfortable gal¬ 
leries to the floor of the building, Pearce’s 
appointment to the living led to his 
becoming chaplain in 1800-3897 to the 
lord mayor of London, Sir George Faudel- 
Pliillips, the alderman of Jiis ward, and to 


a close connexion for many years with the 
Mansion House and the life of the City. 
1-Iis life while he held his City living (that 
is, until 1912) was full of activities of all 
kinds: he became a freeman on the roll of 
the Musicians’ Company and served as 
its chaplain; he was professor of biblical 
history at Queen’s College, Harley Street 
(1899-1905); for four years he was secre¬ 
tary of the London Diocesan Church 
Reading Union; lie was elected on to the 
court of Sion College, became treasurer 
and president, and in 1913 published its 
history, Sion College and Library ; he was 
a member of the court of assistants 
of the Corporation of the Sons of the 
Clergy, was twenty-nine times a steward 
of its festival, and for ten years a treasurer, 
and wrote an account of the charity, The 
Sons of the Clergy (1904, 2nd cd. 1928). 

In 1899 Pearce joined the staff of The 
Times as its ecclesiastical correspondent 
and was in Printing House Square every 
night, except Saturday, in order to write 
tip the news and to provide obituaries. 
Newspapers usually keep a ‘graveyard 1 in 
stock, but from time to time a gap has 
suddenly to be filled; on one occasion the 
obituary notice of n very eminent scientist 
had to be compiled on a Sunday night by 
the joint efforts of the ecclesiastical and 
military correspondents. Pearce’s facility 
of composition and sound common sense 
soon led to leader-writing as well. About 
this time he came into close contact with 
the prime minister’s office and became an 
unofficial adviser in the allocation of ecclesi¬ 
astical patronage. Since he possessed the 
gift of knowing men and of holding his 
tongue, he w 7 as passed on from one prime 
minister to anothcT, and was still ‘looking 
in at Downing Street 1 to the day of ins 
death. 

In 1911 Pearce was appointed by Mr. 
Asquith to a canonry at Westminster 
Abbey, for, in addition to his work for 
the prune minister’s office, he was becom¬ 
ing known as a thoughtful and acceptable 
preacher, and Bishop Ryle, as dean of 
Westminster, had suggested his name for 
the post. At Westminster Pearce became 
in due course treasurer (191.2-1916), arch¬ 
deacon (1916-1918), and sub-dean (1918- 
1919). Whatever position he held, he at 
once wanted to research into its history: 
Christ’s Hospital, Sion College, the Sons 
of the Clergy, had given him the oppor¬ 
tunity. At Westminster much investiga¬ 
tion had been carried out by Dean Armi- 
t:agc Robinson and his predecessors; but 
l’carcc spent a large amount of time in the 
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muniment Toom and produced a work of Book (1027-1928) Pearce always took the 
great importance for ecclesiastical and conservative side, and he spoke and voted 

monastic history iu The Monks of West - in the House of Lords against the approval 
minster: being a Register of the Brethren of of the ‘Deposited Book’. But this attitude 
the Convent from the time of the Confessor did not in any way affect the regard of 
to the Dissolution (191G). lie also produced the Worcestershire people for him; they 
William de Colchester, Abbot of West- had found him to be a just and generous 
minster (1015), and Walter de Wenloh , ruler of his diocese. 

Abbot of Westminster (1020). By this Pearce’s own college, Petcrhouse, elect- 
original research he qualified for the ed him an honorary fellow in 1019 and, 
Cambridge degrees of Litt.D. (1917), B.D. on his incorporating at Oxford and pro- 
(1020), and D.D. (1924). ceeding to the degree of D.Litt. in 1929, 

In the course of the European War Worcester College, Oxford, paid him the 
Pearce’s activities were strangely diverted like honour. Among liis writings not 
into quite a different channel. During his previously mentioned are The Booh of 
time at Cambridge he liad served in the God's Kingdom (1902), English Christian- 
Volunteers, and in the City he had been it\j in its Beginnings (1008), The Laws of 
chaplain to the 8th battalion, London the Earliest Gospel (1913), and a posthu- 
Rcgiment (Post Office Rifles), and had mous work, The Correspondence of Richard 
gained the Territorial decoration. The Hurd and William Mason , completed and 
chaplains’ department of the War Office, edited by Leonard Whibley (1930). 
sufficient for peace time, was in need of Pearce died suddenly, within the pic- 
assistance to deal with the new situation cincts of Westminster, while on his way 
created by the War. Pearce was appointed to attend the opening of parliament 2*8 
assistant chaplain-general (1015-1919), October 1030; his ashes are buried in 
with the substantive rank of brigadier, Worcester Cathedral at the foot of the 
and greatly helped to secure the smoother monument of Bishop Hurd. He was un- 
nnd more orderly working of the depart- married. 

ment. He was a chaplain to King George V There is n portrait of Pearce by Solomon 
in 1918 and 1010, and in 1010, at the close J. Solomon at Ilartlebury Castle, and 
of the War, received the C.B.E. another by A. Hyndman hangs in the 

In 1919 Pearce was nominated by Mr. hall of Christ's Hospital, Horsham; there 
Lloyd George to the bishopric of Wor- is also n memorial tablet to him in the 
ccstcr, and was consecrated in Wcstmin- cloisters of the Hospital, 
ster Abbey 24 February. It was something [Personal knowledge.] E. C. Pearce. 

of an experiment to send a Londoner born 

and bred to a rural diocese, with Hurtle- PEARSON, WEETMAN DICKIN- 
bury Castle as his residence; but Pearce’s SON, first Viscount Cowduay (1850- 
country clergy soon got to know and to 1927), contractor, was born at Shelley 
respect him. London was still the scene Woodhousc, Yorkshire, 15 July 1858, the 
of part of his labours; for, as a director of oldest son of George Pearson, of Bricken- 
the London Life Association, which had donbuty, near Hertford, by his wife, 
incorporated the Clergy Mutual Office, he Surah, daughter of Weetvnan Dickinson, 
was there every week and was thus able of High Hoyland, Yorkshire. lie was 
to keep up his regular attendances at the educated privately at Harrogate. Ilis 
board meetings of Christ’s Hospital, the grandfather, Samuel Pearson, had founded 
Ecclesiastical Commission, Queen Anne’s a firm of contractors, and of this firm 
Bounty, and other bodies where liis Wcctman Pearson, after serving a short 
capacity for business was valued. But apprenticeship, became a partner in 1875, 
I-Iartlebury Castle was his home; and, more at the early age of nineteen. When lie 
suOy he wrote a book about it, Harllebury joined, the head-quarters of the business 
Castle (1020). His antiquarian interests were at Bradford, and its operations were 
(he was elected 1LS.A. in 1918) led him to carried out chiefly in the North of England, 
work upon the Worcester Cathedral muni- The firm was suffering at the time from 
ments and to edit for the Worcestershire the high price of coal, and the moment 
Historical Society The Register of Thomas was favourable for new developments. 
de Cobham , 1317-1327 (1930); on his Young Pearson decided to extend its 
knowledge of the Register he had already sphere of activity by finding openings 
published a life of Thomas de Cobham , abroad, and he visited both Spa in and the 
Bishop of Worcester (1923). United States, where contracts of all kinds 

In the controversies over tile Prayer were undertaken. These brought pros- 
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perity to the company, and in 1884 the 
head offices were moved from Bradford to 
London* 

In 1880 Pearson went to Mexico, and 
there established for his firm a valuable 
business connexion. The first contract 
which he secured was for a big drainage 
scheme; this was followed by contracts 
for railways, electric lines, harbours, and 
waterworks. In the course of these opera¬ 
tions he acquired extensive tracts of land 
rich in oil. Pearson’s position in Mexico 
was for some time one of predominant 
authority, although lie had not the field 
to himself, Subsidiary branches of the 
American Standard Oil Company were 
already at -work there, find the struggle 
between contending interests was carried 
on vigorously and not without exciting 
episodes. In July 1908 the Dos Bocas well, 
the largest oil gusli on record, was opened 
by Pearson, and burst forth in over¬ 
whelming volume. Unfortunately for the 
contractors, the column of oil caught fire, 
and the crater, flaming up to an immense 
height, burned for weeks, an accident 
which caused heavy loss. Another well, 
the Polvero, yielded a hundred thousand 
barrels of oil a day. Pearson was the first 
to fill oil-tankers at sea through pipes. 
After the European War he relinquished 
liis controlling interests in the Mexican 
oil-fields to the Hoyul Dutch Shell group. 

Apart from their special connexion with 
Mexico, Pearson and his firm carried out, 
as contractors, works of great importance 
in many parts of the world. In 1894 they 
completed the Blfickwall tunnel under the 
Thames, and at the opening ceremony 
Pearson was created a baronet. They 
extended Dover harbour, a difficult task 
which occupied many years, as the re¬ 
quirements of the Admiralty were eventu¬ 
ally included in the original scheme. In 
America they constructed four tunnels 
under the East River for the Pennsylvania 
railway. One of the greatest of their 
contracts was for the building of the dam 
across the Blue Nile above Khartoum: 
this dam was inaugurated in 1926. 

Pearson made his first attempt to enter 
political life in 1892, when lie stood for 
Colchester in the liberal interest and was 
defeated. But lie won that scat at the 
general election of 1895, and held it for 
fifteen years. He was raised to the peerage 
in 1910 as Baron Cowdrny, of Midhnrst, 
Sussex. During the War he supervised 
the construction of an important munition 
factory at Gretna Green, and early in 
1917 he was invited to become president 


of the Air Board. 1-Iis duty was to con¬ 
sider how the air forces could be brought 
harmoniously under a single ministry, and 
how the supply -of aircraft could be in¬ 
creased. When his work came to an end 
in the following November, he was able 
to point to a considerable increase in the 
effective air forces of the country. 

After the Wnr Lord Cowdrny made 
occasional appearances upon political 
platforms, and took some part in the dis¬ 
cussion of current questions. But in 
public life generally he was little known, 
although his business ability was recog¬ 
nized by those who came in contact with 
him. A point of some interest in his career 
is the fact that his earliest business 
triumphs were gained when he was a boy, 
with hardly any education or technical 
training. In later life he used to emphasize 
the necessity of a contractor having an 
expert’s knowledge of every detail of the 
work which he undertook, a praiseworthy 
maxim to -which lie himself had proved a 
striking exception. 

Lord Cowdray’s gifts to public objects 
were numerous and often substantial. He 
maintained his interest in the Air Force, 
contributing in 1018 the sum of £160,000 
for the endowment of the Royal Air Force 
Club, and at a later date another large sum 
to the Force’s memorial fund. Aberdeen 
in particular was indebted to him and 
Lady Cowdrny for many benefactions. 
The Cowdrny memorial ball bears his 
name, while the university, of which he 
wns rector from 1018 to 1021, the hos¬ 
pitals, and other institutions of the city 
owed much to his support, He owned 
extensive estates in Aberdeenshire and 
Kincardineshire, and took trouble to 
improve the conditions of those living cm 
his property. 

Lord Cowdrny was promoted to a 
viscounty in 1917, and was created 
G.C.V.O. in 192/5. He died at Dunccht 
House, Aberdeenshire (formerly the pro¬ 
perty of the Earls of Crawford), 1 May 
1927. He married in 1881 Annie, daughter 
of Sir John Cass, of Bradford, Yorkshire, 
and had three sons, the youngest of whom 
was killed in action, and one daughter. 
He wns succeeded ns second viscount by 
his eldest son, Weetman Harold Miller 
(born 1882). 

[The Times , 2 May 1927.] A. Cocuuane. 

PEASE, Sin ARTHUR FRANCIS, 
first baronet, of Ilummcrslcnott (1866- 
1027), conjowncx and industrialist, was 
born at Ilunizncrsknott, Darling-ton, 13 
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March 1860, the eldest son of Arthur industry from whom successive adminij. 
Pease, M.P. for Whitby 1880-1885 and trillions sought and received expert advice 
for Darlington 1895-1898, by his wife, and service during the many and great 
Mary Lecky, daughter of Ebenezcr Pike, emergencies in the European War. 
of Bessborough, co. Cork. He came of a Pease devoted much time to the affairs 
quaker family which had long been of his native county. He was elected 
associated with industrial development chairman of the Durham county council 
ill Durham und Yorkshire. He was great- in 1922 and took an especial interest in 
grandson of Edward Pease [q.v.], railway education. I-Ic was a J.P, and deputy- 
projector, grandson of Joseph Pease [q.v.], lieutenant for the couiity of Durham, 
also a railway projector, and the first and in 1920 he served as high sheriff, 
quaker to sit in parliament, and nephew During the European War he assisted in 
of Sir Joseph Whitwell Pease [q.v.], first the raising of the 18tli battalion of the 
baronet of llutton Loweross and Pin chin- Durham Light Infantry. Preoccupation 
tlioTpe, who for nearly forty years repre- with business affairs prevented Pease 
sented a Durham constituency in the from seeking election to the House of 
House of Commons. Pease was educated Commons, but his strong political sym- 
at Brighton College and Trinity College, pnthics induced him to act as president 
Cambridge,, and received a business train- of the Durham Unionist Association from 
ing in the oilices at Darlington of Pease the time of its formation in 1910. He was 
and Partners. In 1900 he became chairman devoted to all forms of sport and was a 
and managing director of that company, regular follower of the Zetland hounds, 
In course of time Pease became associated On 23 November 1027 Pease, whose 
as chairman or director with numerous health had become precarious as a result 
coal-mining and other industrial under- of overwork, was seized with sudden 
takings in the north of England: lie was illness at a meeting of directors, and on 
also a director of Lloyds Bank and of the same clay he died at his home, Middlc- 
the London and North-Eastern Railway ton Lodge, near Darlington. 

Company. Pease married in 1889 Laura Matilda 

Pease became known to the public as a Ethel wyn, daughter of Charles Peter Allix, 
prominent negotiator when an organized of Swaffham Prior House, Cam bridge- 
demand arose among miners for a mini- shire. She survived him with one son, 
mum wage. lie was one of three repre- Richard Arthur (bom 1800), who suc- 
sentatives of the Durham owners who cecded his father as second baronet, and 
served on the committee of coalowncrs three daughters. 

which wns appointed in 1912 to meet the [Tlle Timc!li 24 November 1937; Darlington 
government and the Miners’ Federation, and Stockton Times, 20 November 1027; pri- 
Subsequently, when the Joint District vote information.] A. E. W atkin. 

Board for Durham was set up under the 

Minimum Wage Act of 1912, he was called PENTLAND, first Ration (1860-1925), 
upon to state the case for the owners. On politician, [See Sinclair, John.] 
the outbreak of the European War in 

1914, Pease’s great experience of industrial PERCY, ALAN IAN, eighth Deitii or 

affairs was at once available for the Northumberland (1880-1030), was born 
government, and during the years 1014- in London 17 April 1080, the fourth of 
1921 he was an active member of many the seven sons of Henry George Percy, 
government committees. lie held oflice Earl Percy, afterwards seventh Duke of 
ns second civil lord of the Admiralty in Northumberland, by his wife, Lady Edith, 
1918-1D19, and was created a baronet in eldest daughter of George Douglas Camp- 
1020. bell, eighth Duke of Argyll, and sister of 

Although Pease did not originate any John Douglas Sutherland Campbell [q.v.], 
definite policy in relation to the coal- ninth Duke of Argyll. The second and 
mining industry of Great Britain, yet his third sons died young, and on the death 
intimate knowledge of that industry, his of tlic eldest son, Henry Algernon George 
powers of conciliatory exposition, nnd Percy, Earl Percy [q.v.], in 1909, Lord 
his personal popularity even among those Alan Percy became heir to the dukedom as 
to whom his views were unacceptable, Earl Percy, nnd held the courtesy title for 
combined to make him an acknowledged nine years. He was educated at Eton and at 
leader and the chosen spokesman of a Christ Church, Oxford (1897-1899), and 
large section ofthccoal-miningcommunity. joined the Grenadier Guards in January 
He was one of the leaders of British 1900. He served in the South African 
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1001 to 1902, and with the 
Egyptian army from 1007 to 1010, retiring 
from the army with the ranlc of major in 
1012 . On the outbreak of the European 
War lie rejoined his regiment, and served 
in France as one of the official ‘eye¬ 
witnesses’ from 1014 to 1916. Subse¬ 
quently he was appointed to the general 
staff (Intelligence department) at the 
War Oiliee, being promoted temporary 
lieutcnont-colonel in 1916, and brevet 
lieutenant-colonel two years later. 

After his succession to the title in 1918 
the duke played a prominent part in 
public life. He was lord-lieutenant of the 
county of Northumberland, president of 
the Territorial Army Association, and an 
alderman of the Northumberland county 
council. He became president of the Royal 
Institution in 1919 and chancellor of 
Durham University in 1920, and was still 
holding those offices at the time of his 
death. 

Politically the duke was a conservative, 
belonging to tlic extreme right wing of the 
party and often at variance with the policy 
of its leaders after the War. But the sin¬ 
cerity and fearlessness with which he 
expressed his views gained him universal 
respect, even his political opponents 
recognizing his integrity of purpose and 
intense faith in the ideals which he luid at 
heart. He was a gifted speaker and writer, 
and a skilful debater, who always showed 
complete mastery of his subject. Ilis 
political and military essays and articles, 
notably The Writing on the Wall, published 
under the pseudonym of ‘Daniel’ in 1011, 
conveyed a warning from the events of 
that year; and articles on the military 
weakness of Great Britain and the in¬ 
adequacy of the proposed British Expedi -1 
tionary Force, written in 1916, expressed 
his point of view in a clear and concise 
manner and are remarkable for their 
accurate knowledge and logical deduction. 
His two short stories, The Shadow on the 
Moor and La Saktmundre , the Story of a 
Vivanclierc, published after liis death in 
1031 and 1934 respectively, show that he 
also possessed a real power of dramatic 
description. 

In his younger days the Duke of 
Northumberland was conspicuous for his 
love of adventure and light-hearted ness, 
but as he grew older lie became far move 
serious-mi tided, and bis deep-rooted re¬ 
ligious and political convictions sometimes 
seemed to weigh unduly on his spirits. 
His patriotism and faith in the historic 
traditions of his country were such that 


Percy 

he could never reconcile himself to any 
course of policy which appeared to him to 
Lower its prestige or to be out of keeping 
with its imperial status. To him the 
settlement effected in Ireland by Mr. 
Lloyd George’s coalition government in 
1922 and the opening of relations between 
Great Britain and the Russian Soviet 
government in 1024 were utterly repug¬ 
nant, because he considered the former to 
be a surrender to lawlessness, and the 
latter a recognition of an intolerable and 
anti-Christian system of government. The 
word expediency did not exist in his 
vocabulary, and any form of compromise 
or surrender of principle was abhorrent to 
him. In a sense it was unfortunate that 
he was so rigid in his adherence to hia 
particular political beliefs; for, had he been 
more ready to appreciate that new social 
and economic conditions must inevitably 
necessitate new policies, he might, lmd ho 
lived,have played a leading part in English 
polities, for he had high courage, con¬ 
spicuous ability, and, above all, the power 
of leadership. 

The duke’s death, which took place at his 
London house 23 August 1930 at the 
comparatively early age of iifty, was an 
especial loss to the north of England where, 
at his seat of Alnwick Castle, his kindness 
, of heart, his keen sense of the duties of his 
position, and his love of sport made him 
popular with nil sorts and conditions of 
| men. 

The Duke of Northumberland married 
I in 1911 Lady I-Ielcn Magdalen, youngest 
| daughter of Charles Henry Gordon- 
Lctinox, seventh Duke of Richmond and 
second Duke of Gordon, and had four sons 
and two daughters. He was succeeded as 
ninth duke by his eldest sou, Henry George 
Alan (born 1912). 

[The Times, 25 August 1930; privately 
printed biography of the Duke of Northumber¬ 
land by his wife.] C. M. Head lam. 

PEREIRA, GEORGE EDWARD 
(1865-1923), soldier and traveller, was 
born in London 20 January 1865, the 
oldest son of Edward Pereira, of 23 
Grosvcnor Square, by liis wife, the Hon. 
Margaret Anne Stonor, eighth daughter of 
Thomas Stonor, third Baron Camoys. 
Educated at the Oratory School, Edg- 
bustoii, under Cardinal Newman, where lie 
show eel a characteristic determination to 
succeed, Pereira joined the Grenadier 
Guards in 1884. A hunting accident that 
winter left him with a permanent limp, 
and threatened to impede the fulfilment 
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of the two great ambitions of his life— arduous shooting-trips in the wild moiin- 
to see active service and to win fame as an tainous district of Muping in Szechwan in 
explorer; but in the event he achieved the hope of shooting a giant piuidar, a rare 
both, animal that no European had ever shot. 

From 1884 to 1800 Pereira served at He failed to get one, but secured a ptmdar 
home. In the latter year lie was seconded cat, equally rare in China, which is now in 
for service with the Chinese regiment the Natural History Museum at South 
recently formed at Wci-hni-wci. He took Kensington. After this he was laid up, 
part in 1900 in the fighting at 'Tientsin suffering from frost-bitten feet. Leaving 
and in the relief of the legations at Peking, Tungar in Kansu in May 1022, Pereira 
andwas slightly wounded. Be was awarded reached Jyekundo on 28 June, after 
tlic D.S.O. After a year spent in touring crossing an area devoid of food, with very 
the provinces of North-East China, he little grazing, and waterless in places, 
rejoined his battulion in South Africa in During this journey he lost most of his 
1902 towards the close of the Boer War. transport animals, but was fortunate in 
In January 1904 Pereira was appointed procuring assistance from passing enra- 
a temporary military attache to the vans. Clinmdo was reached on 28 July 
British minister at Seoul in Korea, and on after eighteen days of difficult travelling, 
11 February, from aboard II.M.S. Talbot , On 3 September he received the anxiously 
he saw the Japanese fleet attack and sink awaited permission to proceed to Lhasa, 
two Russian ships, the Vanjtik and the The next six weeks were spent in n succes- 
KoredZj which were sheltering at Chcmul- sion of journeys following valleys and 
po. In 1905, as military attache with the crossing numerous passes, varying in 
Japanese army, lie witnessed the Man- height from 14,500 to 10,800 feet, 
churmn campaign, and tit its close became scrambling over tracks covered with large 
military attache at Peking. He spent the boulders where the height above sea-level 
following years mainly in making ft series made every step an exertion. Pereira 
of long journeys in every part of China, arrived at Lhasa on 17 October,completely 
He remained attache at Peking until 1010. exhausted by hardships and suffering from 
Being at home on the outbreak of the thrombosis. There lie was comfortably 
European War in 1014, Pereira immedi- housed by the Tibetan commander-in- 
ately rejoined the service, first serving on chief, and he had an interview with the 
the staff of the 47th London division, and Dalai Lama. He reached Cnlcuttn early 
iu June 1915 taking over command of tl\c in December, and went to hospital to be 
4th Royal Welch Fusiliers, the pioneer treated for thrombosis. Since leaving 
battalion ofthe 1st division, From January Peking he had travelled nearly 7,000 
1010 until November 1917 he commanded miles, more than half of them on foot, 
the 47th brigade of the lfitli division, He In January 1923 Pereira left Calcutta 
always won the absolute confidence of the on his last journey, in order to explore the 
troops under his command by his complete Mid Tibctun-Szechwan border; but after 
disregard of danger. He retired at the end covering 4,000 miles he died at Keuizc, in 
of the War with the rank of brigadier- Szechwan, about thirty miles from the 
general. Tibetan border, 20 October 1023. It is 

Since the two French Lazarist mission- known that, had he lived, lie would have 
arics, iSvariste ITuc and Joseph Gnbct, had been recommended for the award of the 
visited Lhasa in 1840, seventy-six years gold medal of the Royal Geographical 
previously, all attempts by European Society. 

travellers to reach that city from the cast Pereira’s journeys on foot in China 
had been frustrated by the Tibetan covered almost 45,000 miles. Lie could 
authorities. Pereira had long desired to never have ventured upon such travels 
accomplish this journey, and after the had he not possessed a knowledge of 
end of the War, although over fifty-four Chinese which made him independent of 
years of age, lame, and in indifferent interpreters, a familiarity with Chinese 
health, he set out. Leaving Peking in etiquette which snved him from imposi- 
Jamuiry 1021 he crossed the famine- tion, and a personal liking for the Chinese, 
stricken provinces of Chihli, Western among whom he numbered many friends; 
Shensi, nnd I-Ionan, He went to Honan but without his iron will and indifference 
Fu (Loyang) at the invitation of General to danger, discomfort, and fatigue lie 
Wu-pci-fu in order to visit his model army could assuredly never have accomplished 
and establishments. From the end of July them. He carried out much important 
to October Pereira undertook three most survey work, and his reports and new maps 
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were of great value to the British govern- ment of his teachers and that his organic 
m cnt. preparations were marvels of purity and 

Pereira was made C.M.G. in 1005 and yield. After some hesitations on the part 
C,B. in 1017. lie was unmarried. of his father, who as an evangelical 

[Personal knowledge.] C, E. Peheitia. churchman regarded Germany as a dan¬ 
gerous centre of free thought, Perkin 
PERKIN, WILLIAM IIENltY (1800- proceeded in 1880 to Wdrasburg, where 
1020), organic chemist, horn at Sudbury, he studied under Professor Johannes 
Middlesex, 17 Juno 1800, was the elder Wisliccnus, a great chemist and a great 
son of the chemist (Sir) William Henry leader. Two years later Perkin migrated 
Perkin [q.v.], by his first wife, Jemima to Munich, where he found Jiis real scien- 
Harrict (died 1862), youngest daughter tide hero in the person of Adolf von 
of John Lissett, who was of Huguenot Baeyer. It was not entirely a question of 
descent. Prom 1870 to 1877 he attended the influence of a senior on a junior, 
the City of London School where, accord- although Perkin regarded himself as the 
ing to Sir Walter A. Raleigh (in the School pupil, almost the disciple, of Baeyer. 
magazine), ‘two boys fought with an Much that Perkin has written of Baeyer 
abandon and a fury that I have never is equally true of himself, as for instance 
seen surpassed at the business of taking in the Baeyer memorial lecture delivered 
and rescuing prisoners. They were a West before the Chemical Society in 1928: f It 
Indian . . . and W. H. Perkin, now my was only necessary for the commanding 
colleague at Oxford.’ At school Perkin figure of Baeyer to stroll through the re- 
concentrated so fully on mathematics to search laboratories every day, and for him 
the detriment of the classics that he failed to chat with the various workers, criticize 
to pass the matriculation examination of their results, and admire their prepara- 
London University. tions, to make it out of the question for 

Pcrlchds early years were passed in tile any one to forget for a moment that re- 
most favourable environment possible, for search was the only thing tlmt really 
his father maintained a private laboratory mattered/ And so, in the company of a 
and allowed his sons, William and Arthur, famous galaxy of organic chemists— 
to assist him in experimental work while Philip Otto Fischer, Wilhelm Koenigs, 
refraining from any attempt to give them Theodor Curtins, Hans von Peehinaim, 
systematic instruction. The whole atmo- 'Eugen Bamberger, Paul Fried lander, 
sphere of the home was one of devotion and others—Perkin untiringly gathered 
to the cause of the advance of chemical material for his systematic building. As 
science. The most important recreation a Privatdozeni in the department of 
was music; all the members of the family chemistry at Munich University from 1883 
had executive ability, in several cases far and later as a private assistant of Baeyer, 
above the average, and an effective orclies- lie took part in many of the latter’s 
traof eight or ten players practised weekly original studies, including the classical 
and occasionally gave concerts. This work on the poly acetylenes, and outside 
interest remained lifelong with Perkin; at the laboratory entered into all the normal 
first a pianist, he theiHoolctothe viol in, and activities of German students in a large 
used a fine Joseph Gua menus, the property university city. 

of his uncle, Thomas D. Perkin. Later, In 1887 Perkin was appointed professor 
on going to Germany, lie found that or- of chemistry at the ITcriot-Watt College, 
dinary violins were unsatisfying, and he Edinburgh, and on the last day of that 
returned to the pianoforte. Perkin was year married Mina, eldest daughter of 
ever hospitable, and later in his life the William Thomas Holland, of Bridgwater, 
chamber music concerts held at his who survived him and whose charm and 
house, in which distinguished musicians graciousness made as strong an impression 
frequently participated, were memorable as Perkin’s power and geniality. They had 
occasions. no children. Elected a fellow of the Royal 

In 1877 Perkin entered the Royal Society in 1800, he succeeded Carl Schor- 
Collcgc of Chemistry at South Kcnsing- lemnicr [q.v.] as pro lessor of organic eliem- 
ton, and studied under Professor (after- istry at Owens College, Manchester, in 
wards Sir) Edward Frankland [q.v*] niul Dr. 1892. His colleague on the side of inor- 
W. R. 15. Hodgkinson. Mr. A. J. Grcena- gnnic chemistry was IT. B, Dixon, whom 
way, who was one of the demonstrators, lie first met on the occasion of the visit 
has testified that Perkin’s special aptitude of the British Association to Canada in 
for practical chemistry was the astonish- 1884. 
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This step was destined to have impor- professor lie was a fellow of Magdalen and 

tant consequences, not only for Perkin, greatly appreciated his connexion with the 

but also for the future of chemistry college, to which he left, as a reversionary 
in Great Britain. The opportunity was bequest and to found research scholarships, 
presented of organizing a school of organic the larger part of his fortune. £ 

chemical research and Perkin took full As a teacher Perkin was the personifica- 
ad vantage of it, first, in prosecuting analy- tion of lucidity; his success was partly 
tie and synthetic investigations with un- due to clear thinking and direct expression, 
flagging zeal; secondly, in directing and and partly to the atmosphere which lie 
encouraging the work of others; and third- created. The audiences which listened to 
ly 4 in providing the necessary facilities. A his lectures felt that the subject was being 
man of considerable administrative ability, developed then and there. 1 Pa Perkin ’ was 
he understood exactly how to advance the indeed beloved of his students, whorcspcc- 
case for expansion, with the result that he ted liis achievements, admired his great 
was able to supervise the construction of experimental skill, and had confidence 
fine laboratories first in Manchester and in his fairness and in his judgement. He 
later in Oxford, It is credibly stated had many personal friends and was re* 
that Perkin was once invited by the garded for a generation as the first organic 
curators of the university chest at Oxford chemist of his country and 011 c of the dit¬ 
to offer an explanation of the overspending standing scientific figures of his age. After 
of his grant, and that the result of the music, liis chief recreation was gardening; 
interview was t hat the curators were he was very successful at Oxford in the cul- 
induccd to part with a considerable ture of roses, delphiniums, and carnations, 
further sum. He enjoyed travel, particularly in the 

Perkin's first pupil was Fred eric Stanley Alps and Dolomites, a visit to which was 
Kipping, who studied under him at Munich often combined with a call on Bacycr in 
and was liis assistant at Edinburgh. Kip- Munich. 

ping collaborated with Perkin in writing WhcnPerkindicclatOxfordlTSeptcm- 
thrccbooVn: A Course of Pr ad hwl Chemistry her 1029 after a visit to Switzerland, it was 
(1800), 0rgmric Chemistry (1804-1895), and generally recognized that something more 
In organ ic Chemistry (1009,1911). He mar- than the usual obituary was culled for, 
ried Per kin’s sister-in-la wand later became and a memorial notice of 138 pages was 
a notable investigator and professor of published by the Chemical vSociety ns a 
chemistry at University College, Notting- separate issue. Only a very brief summary 
1mm. At Manchester Perkin trained a sue- of his "work can be attempted here. Perkin 
cession of distinguished organic chemists, was not regarded as a great theoretician, 
who have occupied more than twenty chairs but his practical skill at the bench 
in the universities of Great Britain and of amounted to genius. In Munich he began 
the British Empire. a long series of researches on the forma- 

In 1912 Perkin accepted the offer of tion of rings of carbon atoms; this was 
the Waynflcte professorship of chemistry pioneering work of the first order, and it 
at Oxford University. A new laboratory would be hard to overstate its importance, 
was erected in the museum aren with a He made rings of three, four, five, six, and 
frontage to South Parks Road in 1015. seven carbon atoms and emerged triumpli- 
A substantial part of the cost was borne ant from a controversy in regard to the 
by the university, but the completion of three and four rings; even the acute and 
the building and the endowment were brilliant Victor Meyer did not at first 
rendered possible by the munificence of credit the possibility of their existence. 
Mr. Charles William Dyson Perrins, whose At Edinburgh Perkin attacked an entirely 
father, Mr. J. D. Perrins, had carried out different problem, that of the molecular 
early work on the derivatives of berber- structure of the yellow plant-base, berber- 
rne, Perkin’s studies of berber hie were me. This interest in complex alkaloids 
initiated in Edinburgh and completed in continued to the end; he synthesized many 
the Dyson Perrins laboratory, The work of them and threw light on the intricate 
which Perkin did in Oxford is second in transformations of strychnine. In this 
importance only to that of his Manchester field he was not alone, but practically 
period; he established a strong school the whole of our knowledge of cry pi opine 
of original research, trained pupils who and protopine is due to Perkin’s singlc- 
liave done the same elsewhere, and brought handed efforts. At Manchester he made 
about a minor revolution in the attitude his renowned syntheses of camphoric acid, 
of Oxford to chemistry. As Waynflete limonene, sylvestrene, terpineoi, and other 
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of the terpene group of constitu¬ 
ents of essential oils. He also placed the 
chemistry of brazil in and haematoxylin 
on a firm basis, discovering in these sub¬ 
stances a protean character rivalling that 
of camphor. The periods of research over¬ 
lapped, and there are very many significant 
discoveries which cannot be placed in the 
above-mentioned categories. Unquestion¬ 
ably Perkin's scientific interests were 
narrowj but this constitutes no valid 
criticism of his pre-eminence ns an organic 
chemist. Hardly anything he did was 
superfluous; his results have stood the 
tests of time and repetition. 

In addition to his purely scientific work 
Perkin had many contacts with industry. 
As befitted the son of the discoverer of 
‘nmuve', he made valuable contributions 
to the establishment of the manufacture 
of dyes in Great Britain both in his 
laboratory work and in an administrative 
capacity. 

Perkin received many academic honours. 
He was awarded the Longstaff medal of 
the Chemical Society (1900), and the Davy 
and Royal medals of the Iioyal Society 
(1004 and 1925). Honorary degrees of the 
universities of Cambridge (1910), Edin¬ 
burgh (1910)* ^t. Andrews (1011), and 
others were conferred upon him, and he 
received corresponding or foreign member¬ 
ship of scientific academies of Bavaria, 
Gottingen, Edinburgh, Washington, Bel¬ 
gium, and Sweden, and of the Institute of 
France. He was the president of Section B 
of tiie British Association in 1900 acid of 
the Chemical Society in 1013-1915. 

Many interesting photographs of Perkin 
are accessible, and some of these formed 
the basis of the bronze plaques which were 
presented by his colleagues and pupils to 
the Chemical Society and to the universities 
of Oxford and Manchester. Two of these 
mementoes (by E. G. Gillick) adorn the 
walls of laboratories which owe their exis¬ 
tence largely to him and in which he 
laboured to such good purpose. 

[The Times, 18 September 1029; A. J. 
Greenaway, J. F. Thorpe, and It. Robinson, 
Life and Work of IP. }[. Perlein, Chemical 
Society, 1932 (containing an account of Per¬ 
king scientific work embodied in over 275 
Original memoirs); personal knowledge.] 

R, ItOJUNSON. 

PETTY -FI TZMAU RICE, HENRY 
CHARLES KEITH, fifth Marquess of 
Lansdownk (1845-1927), was born at 
Lansdownc House, Berkeley Square, 14 
January 1845, the elder son of Henry 


Thomas, fourth Marquess of Lansdowne 
[q.v.], by his second wife, Emily Jane 
Mercer Elpliinstone de Flahault, Baroness 
Nairn©, daughter of the Comte de Fla¬ 
hault and the Baroness Keith and Nfunic, 
During the lifetime of Ids grandfather, 
the third marquess, lie was known as 
Viscount Clanmauricc and his father as 
Earl of Shelburne—the latter title having 
been called into use when Henry Fitz- 
maurice, by the death of his elder brother, 
William, Earl of Kerry, became heir to 
the Lansdowne estates. The Kerry title 
has, however, since been resumed by 
the eldest son, and was borne by the 
fifth marquess during the three years 
(1803-180(1) in which his father held the 
marqucssntc. 

From 1855 to 1858 Clanmauricc was 
educated at a private school at Woodcote, 
near Reading, kept by the Rev. P. II. 
Nind, vicar of South Stoke with Woodcote, 
From there, at the age of thirteen, he 
went to Eton, where, with several boys 
who remained bis friends in after years, 
he ‘boarded’ at the house of the Rev. 
Augustus Birch. Towards the end of 
his Eton career he was ‘fag master 1 to 
Arthur James Balfour, who was some 
three years his junior. As a ‘wefc bob 1 
Clanmaimce rowed for two years in the 
‘boats 3 ; in the field of scholarship he 
showed no marked pre-eminence, although 
his masters appear to lmve had a high 
opinion of his abilities, It was at his 
tutor’s suggestion that, in order to be 
suitably prepared for Oxford, he was 
removed from Eton and its distractions 
in his final year. The Rev. Lewis Camp¬ 
bell [q.v.], the collaborator of Jowett in 
his edition of! Mato’s Republic, and at that 
time vicar of Milford in Hampshire, wag 
the conch chosen. It was through Cwmp- 
bdl’s influence that Lord Kerry, as lie 
now was, proceeded to Bullioi College, 
Oxford, instead of to Christ Church, and 
that Jowett eventually became bis tutor. 
Though not yet master, Jowett was already 
a leading figure at Balliol, and Kerry was 
one of those pupils on whom, foreseeing 
future possibilities, lie delighted to use 
his influence. His debt to Jowett was 
freely acknowledged by Lansdowne in 
after years. At the moment, however, 
Keny somewhat neglected his work jn 
favour of the lighter side of Oxford life: 
the river, the drag, and the society of 
friends all claimed their share of his time. 
He obtained a second class in classical 
moderations in 18(55, and, in spite of a 
serious effort in his Last year to retrieve 
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the situation, disappointed expectations county Kerry. The las L of these homes was 
by leaving Oxford in 1867 with only a largely Lansdowne’s own creation. Ah 
second class in litcrae humaniorcs . His though his Irish ancestry reached back 
father had died suddenly in 1866, and lie to the Norman Conquest, his family had 
thus found himself at the age of twenty-one for upwards of a century been non-resident 
a member of the House of Lords and one in Ireland. Derrcen, commemorated by 
of the largest landowners in the country. J,A.Froudemhisl<'QrlnightinZ£crrt((l8()8) 9 
It would seem that at this period Lans- was little more than a cottage when 
downe had displayed no marked political Lansdowne decided to make it his Irish 
ambitions. Interested in agriculture and home in 1870. In the years which followed 
forestry, a keen rider to hounds, a good it was enlarged, the surrounding country, 
shot, and an expert angler, he found then destitute of trees, was planted, and 
plenty of occupation, and had it not been under Lansdowne’s personal supervision 
for Jowctt he might have rested content gardens were laid out and filled with the 
with the life of a country gentleman. As sub-tropical vegetation which now consti- 
the representative of a family with Whig tutes their great attraction. The love of 
traditions of longstanding he was, how- this Irish home was one of the dominant 
ever, soon called upon to take his part in features of Lansdowne’s life, and its de- 
public affairs, and his response was such struetion in 1922 was to him n devastat- 
that for the remainder of his active life mg blow. 

lie was seldom free from political or adinini- On the return of the liberals to power 
strative responsibility. in 1680, Lansdowne was appointed under- 

Lansdownc’s public career may be con- secretary of state for India. Gladstone 
veniently divided into four periods. First was now developing his new Irish policy, 
(1868-1883), when as a liberal he held and although Home Rule was still distant, 
minor posts in two Gladstonian adminis- Lansdowne, as an Irish landlord, at once 
trations and acted with his party in oppo- found himself out of sympathy with the 
sition to Lord Bcaconsfield’s government legislation of his chief. Matters came to n 
of 1874 to 1880; secondly (1883-1804), head over the Compensation for Distur- 
as governor-general of Canada and viceroy bnnee Bill, which Lansdowne, having first 
of India; thirdly (1895-1006), as secretary resigned his office, effectively opposed in 
of state for war and foreign secretary in the House of Lords (3 August 1880). Al- 
two consecutive unionist administrations; though he continued thereafter to give 
and fourthly (1006-1916), as lender of the general support to his party, he now found 
conservative opposition in the House of himself a target foT radical and nationalist 
Lords. attacks. He was assailed in the newspapers 

Owing to the liberal traditions of his by Mr. Charles Russell (afterwards Lord 
family Lansdowne was not without friends Russell of Killowcn, q.v.) in respect of the 
in the inner councils of that party. Lord management of his Kerry estates, but he 
Granville had long been intimate with his successfully replied to the charges brought 
family, and Lansdowne’s earlier appoint- against him. Later on he became the object 
meats were probably in part due to the of one of the most determined manifesta- 

influencc which that statesman exerted tions of the Land League in a ‘plan of 

with Mr. Gladstone. In 1639, within two campaign’ for the wholesale withholding 
years of leaving Oxford, he was appointed of Irish rents at another of his estates, 
a junior lord of the Treasury, a post in Luggacurran, in Queen’s County. Hecon- 
whioh he acquitted himself so creditably tinned none the less to spend a* portion of 
that he was transferred in 1872, in succes- each year at Derrcen, 
sion to Lord Northbrook, to that of under- In the summer of 1883 Lansdowne was 

secretary for war. Two years later, how- offered by Mr. Gladstone the governor- 
ever, Gladstone resigned, and Lansdowne, generalship of Canada in succession to the 
with the rest of his party, found himself Marquess of Lome. His numerous home 

in opposition. . . interests made htm unwilling to absent 

Lansdowne married in 1809 Lady Maud himself for five years, but lie was feeling 
Evelyn Ilnmilton, the youngest of the the strain of administering n large estate on 
seven beautiful daughters of James, first an income depleted by the non-payment 
Duke of Abercorn [q.v,], and the next six of Irish rents as well as by some heavy 
years were spent with his wife and children charges to which it was then subject, 
at his various homes—Lansdowne House Financial considerations, therefore, largely 
in Berkeley Square, Bowood near Caine in determined his acceptance of this post. 
Wiltshire, and Derrcen near Ken marc in Lansdownc’s tenure of office in Canada 
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(1833-1 888 )» broken only by a visit of a In India, Lansdowne’s term of oITlee 
few months to England in the autumn of as viceroy passed without any sensational 
18SG, passed smoothly and successfully, incidents. Although the national con- 
I-Ie worked throughout in complete and gross was becoming increasingly active, 
friendly accord with the prime minister, the demand for self-government had 
Sir John Alexander Macdonald [q.v J. The scarcely been formulated, and the pros- 
prinei pal Canadian achievement during the perity of the country, which had been 
period, and one which owed not a little steadily enhanced by the policy of rail- 
to the backing of the governor-general, way extension and irrigation work, made 
was the completion of the Canadian Pacific its administration, in comparison with 
Railway in June 1880. Lansdowne liim- more recent times, a matter of no great 
self had travelled over the new line to difficulty or anxiety. 

British Columbia, riding along the un- Lansdowne found in his council a body 
finished portion, in the previous autumn, of singularly able men with whom he 
and was greatly impressed by all he worked in complete harmony, and in the 
saw. Another matter of moment was the commander-in-chief, Sir Frederick (after- 
long-drawn-out dispute with the United wards Earl) Roberts, one who been me 
States over the delimitation of the New- and remained through life a close personal 
foundland fisheries, a quarrel which more friend. With few exceptions also he wa9 
than once threatened to become acute, well supported by the home government, 
and was not finally settled until after his Problems, however, arose of sufficient 
return to England. It was in this con- magnitude to become dangerous if in- 
ncxion that Lansdowne first met Mr, judiciously handled, and it must be 
Joseph Chamberlain [q.v.], who was sent reckoned to Lansdownc’s credit that none 
out to Canada as British commissioner in of them were allowed to reach the acute 
the autumn of 1887. In tJiesumintTon885 stage, A long dispute, as to frontiers and 
there took place in the North-West Pro- trade, with Abdur Rahman, the ameer of 
vinecs the second rebellion of Louis Riel Afghanistan, was after several years ad- 
[q.v.], a half-breed who had already given justed through the agency of Sir Henry 
trouble in 1870. The rising caused much Mortimer Durand [q.v.], who was din- 
anxiety at the time, but it was success- patched for the purpose to Kabul in 1893. 
fully put down by Canadian troops with A sudden rising in 1890 in Manipur, a 
scarcely any bloodshed, Riel being sen- small native statcon the borders of Burma, 
tenced to death. resulted in the murder of the British 

A more personal incident took the form resident there and ofthe chief commissioner 
of an attack by the Irish nationalist, of Assam. It was quickly put down, and 
William O’Brien [q.v.], who came over in its instigator, a native official known as 
1887 for the express purpose of stirring up the senapati, executed; but in securing 
feeling against Lansdowne in Canada. His the extreme penalty for the offender the 
ill success was a tribute to the popularity viceroy had to meet considerable oppo- 
which the governor-general had already sition at home. Oil another matter, the 
established, and showed that Canadians Juries Bill (1893), a measure designed to 
were not prepared for the importation remove criminal cases in some parts of 
of the Irish land-war into their country. Bengal from the purview of juries who 
In January 1887 Lansdowne had been were notoriously afraid to convict, Lans- 
offered, and had refused, a post in Lord downe was definitely overruled by the 
Salisbury’s government, A year later home government. His Indian Councils 
Salisbury suggested that he should succeed Bill, which sought to introduce for the 
Lord Dufierin as viceroy of India. This itrsfc time the elective principle into Indian 
Lansdowne agreed to do, stipulating, how- affairs, failed also in the first instance 
ever, that he should be allowed a few (.1890) to obtain the necessary backing 
months in England between the two at home, although it was eventually 
appointments. His Canadian governor- placed upon the statute-book two years 
ship had thus to be cut short. lie cm- later in a somewhat altered form, 
barked for England in June 1888 and A very troublesome position arose dur- 
spent a short time in London, at Bowood, ingLansdowne’s term of olhee in connexion 
and Fit his beloved Dcrrccn, where, in with the Indian currency. Owing to the 
spite of all that had passed, he received depreciation of silver the exchange value 
an address of welcome from his tenants, of the rupee, which bad been nominally 
He left for India in November and was two shillings, had shrunk to half that 
sworn in at Calcutta on 10 December. amount and remained very unstable from 
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day to day. Remittances from the govern- On the formation of Lord Salisbury’s 
meat as well a9 the hard-earned savings government in 1305, Lansdowne was ap- 
of civil servants and army officers, when pointed secretary of state for war, a more 
sent home in terms of gold currency, were than usually difficult post at the moment, 
thus greatly diminished in vaLue, After since it involved, not only the selection 
protracted and anxious consultation of a commander-in-chief, but tlicinitiation 
Lansdowne in 1803 took the drastic step of an entirely new system in the place of 
—by many considered foredoomed to that which had so long centred in the 
failure—of restricting the supply of the person of the Duke of Cambridge. The 
currency by the closing of the Indian mints claims of Viscount Wolsclcy [q.v.] to 
to free coinage. The rupee at once gained the reversion, which were backed by the 
in price and in stability, and a few years new secretary of state, proved successful, 
afterwards (1800) it became possible to and the reorganization of the office, long 
fix its value at Is. 4cf, by legal enactment, overdue, was then proceeded with on the 
Some anxiety was also caused to the lines which had been recommended by 
government of India by the anti-opium the Hurting ton commission of 1800. The 
agitation which arose in England in 1802. effect of the reforms introduced in 1890 
A considerable portion of the Indian was to transfer to the secretary of state 
revenue had for long been derived from much of the administrative power previ- 
thc growth and sale of this drug, and it ously exercised, without parliamentary 
was officially urged that, since it would control, by the commandcr-in-cliicf, though 
be impossible to prevent its use, it was the conduct of operations in time of war 
better that the traffic should remain in remained as before in the hands of the 
government hands rather than fall into military staff of the office. All went well 
those of private individuals by whom it at the outset, Wolsclcy being from the 
would be exploited. There were some Nrst conspicuously supported by the 
excited debates in the House of Commons, secretary of state, who on one occasion 
but the question was finally referred went so far as to threaten resignation if 
(1893) to an opium commission under the the comm a ndcr-in-chief's demands were 
chairmanship of Lord Brasscy. The com- not complied with. 

mission’s report went far to maintain the After the Jameson Raid (December 
position of the Indian government. 1805), war in South Africa was generally 

As regards the social side of the vicerc- regarded as inevitable sooner or later; 
gal office, it is enough to say that both it was, indeed, within mensurable distance 
Lord and Lady Lansdowne earned in about eighteen months afterwards. Not, 
India an exceptional measure of popularity, however, until October 1890 was war 
and left behind them many friends, finally precipitated as the result of Prcsi- 
Indian as well as British. Amongst nu- dent Kruger’s famous ultimatum. An 
mcrous distinguished persons whom it fell efficient and well-equipped expeditionary 
to their lot to entertain were the Duke of force was at once dispatched to the scene 
Clarence, the Archduke Franz Ferdinand of action, under Sir lied vers BuHcr [q.v.] 
of Austria (who was murdered at Serajevo as commander-in-chief, but met with no 
in and the Tsarevitch, afterwards success. The failures of the British army 

Tsar Nicholas II. created consternation at home, and it was 

An additional four months were added generally believed that the system under 
to Lansdowue’s viceroy alt y owing to the which they had occurred must be at fault, 
failure of his successor designate, Sir Henry Lansdowne thus found himself the target 
Wylie Norman [q.v.], to take up the office, for public criticism. Essentially loyal to 
A substitute was eventually found in the his office, he made no attempt to clear 
person of Lord Elgin [q.v.], and Lnns- himself, as he might have done, at the 
downc returned to England in January expense of lu$ military colleagues, but 
189L In the interval which elapsed before in the light of subsequent knowledge it is 
his next appointment he was offered, but clear thnt the responsibility for the mis- 
declincd, the embassy at St. Petersburg, takes which had been made lay with the 
At this time he was created K.G., received military rather than with the civilian side 
an honorary D.C.L, from the university of the War Office. The difficulties of the 
of Ox ford, and was appointed lord-iicutcn- military situation in South Africa had 
ant of Wiltshire. J3y tlic death of his been, indeed, gravely underestimated by 
mother in 1895 he added two Scottish Lansdowne’s advisers, the prevalent mili- 
properties^ to those which he already tary opinion being that the war would be 
possessed in England and in Ireland. over in a few months. But the numbers, the 
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fighting powers, and the mobility of the for the negotiation of which he was respon- 
cnciny had been underrated; the assis- sible. Japan had long been seeking to 
tancc of troops from India had been re- strengthen her position in Europe, and, 
fused ; while the Colonics were encouraged with the full consent of her government, 
to send infantry instead of mounted men. the ground had been prepared between 
The lighting, moreover, was of a sort Lnnsdowne and the Japanese ambassador, 
new to British generals in the field, whose Baron Hayashi, in 1901. The negotiations 
lesson had to be learned at a heavy cost, were, however, gravely endangered at the 
lathe earlier operations the commander- last moment by the arrival in Russia of 
in-chief himself had not only been not ei lily the Marquess Ito, a Japanese statesman 
unsuccessful in effecting the relief of Lady- whose preferences inclined towards an 
smith, but had succeeded in entangling alliance with that country. It was not 
the major portion or the British forces until Ito had been persuaded to come to 
among the fastnesses of Natal. These England and to pay a visit to Uowood 
were matters over which Lnnsdowne, since that all was satisfactorily settled and the 
military operations could not be directed treaty signed (30 January 1902). England 
from Whitehall, lind no control. It is, how- was at the time in a position of complete 
ever, on record that throughout the War isolation, and the community of interests 
every demand for men, money, and material which this treaty established between her 
was met with the minimum of delay by and the most virile power of the East did 
the office which he controlled. With the much to strengthen her position, as well 
supersession of Sir Redvcrs Bullcr and the as that of Japan, in the eyes of the world, 
advent of Lord Roberts as commander- This was to become apparent in the llusso- 
in-chief in January 1000, matters iminedi- Japanese War of 100/5. 
ately began to improve, although it was The Anglo-French Entente of 1904, 
not until nearly two years after Lansdownc which paved the way for the alliance of 
had relinquished his olliee that the War was 1914, had its origin in the difficulties 
brought, under Lord Kitchener, to a sue- which were constantly recurring between 
ecssful conclusion. England and France in various parts of 

Foreseeing tlint a further reorganiza tion the world. These had been most acute in 
of the War Ofiice would be called for, Egypt, and Lord Cromer [q.v.J, whose 
Lnnsdowne had, in August 1900, intiinat- administration had been gravely hom¬ 
ed his readiness to make room for a new pered, lent the full weight of his influence 
secretary of state. Alter the general dec- towards a general settlement. Lnnsdowne 
tion in November lie was offered the post found a friendly and able coadjutor in 
of secretary of state for foreign affairs by the person of M. Cavnbon, the French 
Lord Salisbury, who no longer felt able to ambassador in London, and together they 
combine control of the Foreign Office with worked out the numerous details of a 
his duties as prime minister. Lansclownc difficult and lengthy agreement. In the 
accepted the position, for which it soon event all was settled—in Egypt, in 
became evident that he possessed cxcep- Morocco, in Newfoundland, and in Siam— 
tionnl qualifications. at one stroke, and by this securing of the 

To a courteous manner Lansdownc friendship, instead of the potential enmity 
joined an intimate knowledge of the of Great Britain’s nearest neighbour, the 
French language, Diplomatic con versa- whole orientation of European diplomacy 
tions were to him a pleasure rather than was changed. King Edward VII by his 
an effort. He was correct and discreet tact and his well-known love of France 
almost to a fault, and although naturally did much to create the necessary atrao- 
diflidcnt, had the gift of making friends sphere for the Entente, although liis share 
with those with whom he came into in its actual formation seems to have been 
personal contact. He never betrayed a somewhat overrated in popular cstima- 
confidcnce nor promised more than he tion. 

intended or was able to perform. Ilis With other countries the relations of 
position gave him every opportunity for Great Britain during Lansdowne’s term 
entertaining, which lie did at this time of olHce sensibly improved, but in view 
lavishly, both in town and country. lie of after events the diplomatic exchanges 
was soon on the best of terms with the with Germany have since attracted the 
whole diplomatic corps in London. most attention. Germany’s policy of 

Lnnsclawne’s term of ofiice will be naval expansion, joined to the Kaiser 
chiefly remembered for the two great alii- Wilhelm IBs unconcealed jealousy of his 
anccs—with Japan and with France— royal uncle and of all things English, bad 
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for sonic time been a source of anxiety, of a drastic nature. In the House of Lords 
Nevertheless, private pourparlers for an there was, as always, a large conservative 
alliance between England and Germany majority, and collisions of opinion between 
took place in 1001, and made considerable the two Houses upon almost every subject 
progress, although they were eventually were inevitable. It fell in the main to 
allowed to drop. Later (in 1003) Lana- Lansdownc to deckle the delicate question 
downe was amongst those who were dcsi- how far the revisionary powers of the 
rous that Great Britain should, in view Upper House should in these circiun- 
of her interests in the Persian Gulf, eo- stances be exercised, though he acted 
operate with Germany in the project of throughout in close consultation with his 
the Bagdad Railway. Strong public feel- colleagues in the House of Commons, 
ing was, however, manifested against any The first clash came over the Education 
association with that country, and the Bill of 1900. The Commons refused to 
foreign secretary was obliged to yield to accept the Lords’ amendments to this 
it. measure which, after the failure of an 

With the United States there were two attempt at coin promise, was dropped by 
incidents which required cnreful handling the government. In the same year the 
during Lansdowne’s period as foreign Plural Voting Bill was summarily rejected 
secretary. The blockade of Venezuela by the Lords on second reading; though 
which, after persistent flouting of diplo- the Trades Disputes Bill, a much more 
matic representations, Great Britain, in far-reaching measure, was allowed to go 
co-operation with Germany and Italy, had through. In recommending this course 
deemed it necessary to establish (at the Lansdowne was much criticized fox openly 
beginning of 1903) was considered by stating that he considered that the latter 
President Theodore Roosevelt to be an in- bid afforded ‘unfavourable’ ground on 
terfcrence with the American sphere of which to fight. The Old Age Pensions 
action, and provoked representations to Bill (1908) was passed under protest, since 
which the British government was cventu- the Lords’ amendments thereto were 
ally forced to yield. The principal objects ruled to be privileged. The Licensing 
had, however, been obtained before the Bill, after a strenuous fight in the Coin¬ 
blockade was lifted in deference to Ameri- mons, was thrown out on second reading, 
can opinion. The government of the and the same fate befell the Scottish Land 
United States also showed itself obdu- Bill and another Education Bill. Thus 
rate over the question of the Alaskan the process of ‘filling up the cup’ against 
boundary. This had long been a subject the House of Lords had already gone far 
o! dispute, and when President Hoosevelt when the climax was reached in the 
demanded that it should be decided by famous ‘People’s Budget’ of 1909. This 
arbitration, the British Foreign Office had measure sought to introduce inter alia a 
perforce to agree (January 1003). There variety of land taxes (all to be afterwards 
was considerable feeling, both in Canada repealed by common consent); after stren- 
and in England, over the appointment of uous opposition in the Commons it was, 
the American members of the tribunal, on Lansdownc T s advice, summarily dis- 
who hardly satisfied the agreed condition missed in the Lords (1 December 1909). 
of being‘impartial jurists’, as well as over The prime minister (Mr. Asquith) im- 
tlie eventual award (October 1003), which mediately appealed to the country (Janu- 
did scant justice to the strength of the ary 1910). The action of the Lords was 
Canadian claims. Lansdowne’s position so far endorsed by the electorate as to 
was rendered the more difficult by the transfer some hundred scats from tlic 
fact that the American president had liberal to the conservative side, but tlic 
privately informed the British govern- liberals with the help of the Irish vote 
ment that he would accept no result which were still in a position to get their way. 
did not satisfy the American claims. They lost no time in preparing a 
When Lord Salisbury died in 1903 and measure to cUTtail the powers of the 
Mr. Balfour succeeded him as prime minis- second chamber, while in the Lords Lnns- 
tcr, the leadership of the conservative downe gave notice of a measure for the 
party in the House of Lords devolved internal reform of that body. The death 
upon Lansdowne as of right. A general of King Edward then occurred, and an 
election took place in December 1005 and attempt to settle the question by consent 
resulted in an overwhelming victory for was made in the Constitutional Confer- 
the liberal party* which had long been out ence which assembled in the summer, 
of office and was pledged to legislation This having proved abortive, the Tarlia- 
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mentis ill, limiting the Lords’ veto to a 


period of two years, was introduced and a 
fresh election held (December 1910), The 
strength of parties emerged much as it 
was before, and it became clear that if the 
government could make sure of the Irish 
vote it would be able to dictate its terms. 
This object it achieved by giving a de¬ 
finite promise of Home Rule, nnd the Par¬ 
liament Bill was soon passed in the House 
of Commons, the government making 
no secret of the fact that, in the event 
of the Lords proving obdurate, the con¬ 
sent of the new king had been obtained in 
advance to the creation of a gulYlcicnt 
number of new peers to ensure the passage 
of the Bill into law. Meanwhile Lana- 
downe’s Bill for the reform of the House of 
Lords had been introduced and framed in 
that chamber. It was in these circum¬ 
stances that the Parliament Bill, after 
heated controversy amongst conservative 
peers, was finally passed in the upper 
house. Lansdowne, although he abstained 
from voting himself, and advised others 
to do the same, failed for the First time to 
carry with him the whole of his followers. 
Some thought that they could not he ex¬ 
pected to subscribe to so drastic a curtail¬ 
ment of the legislative powers of their 
own house; others believed that the threat 
of a wholesale creation of peers could not 
nnd would not be carried out, or that at 
till events it should be put to the test of 
execution. In the result 114 ‘die hards’ 
recorded their votes against the measure, 
which was only carried by the narrow 
margin of seventeen votes, a number of 
conservative peers having given way at 
the last moment (9 August 1911). 

In the following year Mr. Balfour, with 
whom Lansdowne had now worked in the 
closest harmony and friendship for eight 
years, resigned liis position as leader of the 
conservative party and was succeeded by 
Mr, Bonar Law. The new leader was 
expected to be inoi'c acceptable to the 
extremist advocates of tariff reform than 
his predecessor, who hud always been a 
lukewarm supporter of that policy. Lans¬ 
downe himself had throughout occupied 
a central position between the ‘Food 
taxers’ and ‘free hinders' within the 
party. It was now attempted to bring 
these two sections into line on the bnsis of a 
policy for the taxation of foreign wheat only; 
but this proved so far bom satisfactory that 
both Bonar Law and Lansdowne for a time 
contemplated resignation, nor was it until 
all food taxes had been definitely dropped 
that harmony was restored. The imminence 
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of Home Rule with the threatened resist¬ 
ance of Ulster now dominated the political 
situation. It culminated in the abortive 
conference which met, with Lansdowne 
among its members, in July 1914 at Buck¬ 
ingham Palace in an endeavour to avoid 
civil strife in Ireland. But the European 
War was now imminent, 

It was on Sunday 2 August 1014 that 
the historic meeting took place at Lans¬ 
downe House between Bonar Law, Lans- 
downc, and a few hurriedly summoned 
colleagues, at which it was agreed to 
pledge the unionist party to the support 
of France, already at war with Germany. 
This decision was immediately communi¬ 
cated to Mr. Asquith, whose Cabinet was 
known to be at variance on the subject of 
Great Britain's entry into the War; and 
it turned the scale. Two days later Eng¬ 
land declared war on Germany. 

In May 1015, with other conservative 
colleagues, Lansdowne joined the first 
Coalition administration, in which, though 
himself without portfolio, he was a mem¬ 
ber of the inner committee responsible for 
the conduct of the War. He soon became 
profoundly disquieted by the trend of 
events, and like many others at the time 
feared that the War, if fought * to a finish 1 , 
would result in such mutual exhaustion 
that the fruits of victory would not be 
worth having. In response to an invi tation 
from the prime minister in November 1010 
he set out at length in a private memoran¬ 
dum his views as to the possibility of a 
peace ‘ of accommodation'. With this docu¬ 
ment Mr. Asquith,in a short note, expressed 
his 1 complete concurrence 1 ; it was circu¬ 
lated to the Cabinet, and no one wUo saw 
it seems to have shown any signs of dis¬ 
approval. At a later date, however, Lord 
Crewe, one of Lansdowlie’s colleagues, 
put it on record that this memomiuhim 
was the prime cause of the break-up of the 
first Coalition government [Earl of Oxford 
and Asquith, Memories and Reflections t 
vol. i, e. 14, 1928]. Asquith’s dilatory 
methods bad for some time been the sub¬ 
ject of violent newspaper attacks, and it 
would seem that it was the fear of his 
colleagues supporting Lansrlowoe’s pica 
lbr peace that led Mr, Lloyd George to 
take the steps which brought Asquith’s 
ministry to a speedy end and placed 
Lloyd George in control of the situation 
as prime minister in the second Coalition 
government (December 1910). 

In the new ministry Lansdowne did not 
find a place; it is doubtful whether in 
the circumstances he would have accepted 
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one had it been offered him. Although he 
continued to attend and not infrequently 
spoke in the House of Lords, he was 
thenceforth without personalrcsponsibility 
in affairs of state. Living now in partial 
retirement, he grew increasingly uneasy as 
to the results of a continued war of attri¬ 
tion. lie had long been anxious that, in 
the hopes of shortening hostilities, the 
war aims of the Allies should be more 
definitely stated, and lie had thought of 
initiating a debate in parliament to that 
end. Ultimately he propounded his views 
in his famous letter to the Daily Telegraph 
(20 November 1017). It was for long 
generally supposed, even by those who 
were in his closest confidence, that Lans- 
downe took this step without consulting 
nny of his friends or former colleagues. 
It did not transpire until some years after 
his death that the matter had been fully 
discussed between him and the foreign 
secretary (Mr. Balfour) who, although he 
did not himself see the letter before public¬ 
ation, made no attempt to dissuade Laos- 
tlowne from publishing it, and was content 
to refer the whole matter to the permanent 
under-secretary, Lord Hardingc [Lord 
Riddell’s War Diary , 1914-1918 (1938) 
and correspondence in The Times, 1 August 
1933]. The argument of the letter was 
practically identical with that of the 
memorandum of 1010 and in its essence 
was unassailable. That argument Lans- 
downe summed up at the conclusion of 
the letter as follows; 4 An immense stimu¬ 
lus’, he wrote, * would probably be given 
to the peace party in Germany if it were 
understood: (1) that we do not desire the 
annihilation of Germany as a Great Power; 
(2) that we do not seek to impose upon 
her people any form of government other 
than that of their own choice; (3) that, 
except as a legitimate war measure, wc 
have no desire to deny to Germany her 
place among the great commercial com¬ 
munities of the world; (4) that w r e are 
prepared, when the war is over, to examine 
in concert with other powers the group of 
international problems, some of them of 
recent origin, which are connected with 
the question of 4 ‘the freedom of the seas” ; 
(5) that we arc prepared to enter into nn 
international pact under which ample 
opportunities would be afforded for the 
settlement of international disputes by 
peaceful means.’ 

It seems, however, that Lnnsdowne and 
those who had knowledge of his intention 
did not realize that a communication of 
this kind broadcast throughout the world 


was calculated to raise m Great Britain’s 
friends fears, and in her enemies hopes, of a 
weakening purpose on the part of the 
principal partner amongst the Allies. 
The moment also was inopportune. A 
negotiated peace might conceivably have 
been, possible in 101(1, but, as subsequent 
knowledge of Germany’s inner counsels 
has proved, would have been impossible 
in 1017, except on terms which could not 
have been contemplated by the Allies. 
Lansdowne’s letter was at once violently 
repudiated by tbc government and in the 
press. His previous record as a tried 
servant of the state was forgotten in a 
moment, his argument was misrepresented, 
and lie was bitterly reproached with 
disloyalty to the Allied cause. At a 
conservative meeting addressed by Mr. 
Bonar Law on 30 November he was, to 
use his own expression, * excommunicated * 
from the party. True to liis character 
he vouchsafed no answer to these attacks, 
and liis respect for official secrecy was so 
ingrained that he never made the slightest 
allusion in public or in private to his 
memorandum of 191G or to the communi¬ 
cations with the Foreign Office which had 
preceded the publication of his letter. 
But he felt most keenly the absence of 
any support or countenance from those 
who were aware of lhs intentions. He did 
not, however, give up his efforts to work 
for peace. Two more letters from him 
were published in the same strain on 
5 March and 81 July 1918 ; but the armies 
in France and elsewhere were by that time 
at death-grips, and, with the German 
collapse, the peace which had seemed so 
unattainable soon came in sight. 

Lansdowne was now in his seventy- 
fourth year. Although scarcely to be 
described ns a strong man, he liad hitherto 
on the whole enjoyed good health, but in 
May 1919 he was struck down by a severe 
attack of rheumatic fever from which lie 
did not recover for nearly two years. 
During this time he ceased to attend 
parliament, and liis bodily activity, 'which 
laid been very striking for one of his age, 
was thenceforth markedly impaired. 

Lansdowne spent most of these Inter 
years at Bowoocl. Already in 11)21 the 
condition of affairs in Ireland had become 
such as to make residence in a remote 
corner of that country undesirable. In 
1922 it became for Lansdowne impossible; 
all communication with Derrcen was cut 
off, ami after being looted by the ‘Irregu¬ 
lars’ the house was destroyed by fire in 
September. This was to him a bitter blow, 
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for there seemed little prospect of recon¬ 
struction during his lifetime. The work, 
however, was pushed forward as soon as 
circumstances permitted, and in 1025 ho 
was able to return to Derrccn once more. 
At the cud of 1920 his health again gave 
cause for anxiety, but he had sufficiently 
recovered in May to start on his annual 
visit to Ireland. On his way to Derrccn 
he stopped at Newtown Anncr, Clonmel, 
the home of his youngest daughter; an 
aneurism of the heart supervened, and 
he died there rather suddenly 3 June 
1927. 

Of a modest and even retiring disposi¬ 
tion, Lnnsdowne was no seeker after high 
oilice. Ilis personal predilections inclined 
him towards a domestic life, and he was 
at his best when lie found himself in the 
midst of his friends and family. But liis 
strong sense of duty impelled him to 
accept the great responsibilities which fell 
to his lot. His habit of reticence was 
always marked, and it no doubt increased 
owing to the fact that at a comparatively 
early age lie occupied positions in which 
its exercise was essential. Polities, which 
formed so large a part of his life, were 
scarcely mentioned, and never discussed, 
in his home circle, nor did he often open 
his heart except to a few intimate friends. 
Al though he was an excellent speaker and 
ready debater, he took little pleasure in 
speech-making. He was quick at getting 
at the heart of a question and in expressing 
his conclusions clearly and concisely. 
Ilis minutes on official as well us on 
private papers were models of lucidity 
and terseness. His ability, his probity, 
and his straightforwardness were never 
called in question by friend or foe, but 
he abhorred publicity in any form and 
was thus little known or understood by 
the public. To the world he seemed to be 
the typical aristocrat—aloof, severe, and 
unbending—a conception of the conserva¬ 
tive leader in the House of Lords which it 
suited political opponents to foster. To 
those who really knew him, on the other 
hand, he was a kind friend, a lover of 
nature and of poetry, a good classical 
scholar with a remarkable store of know¬ 
ledge on all kinds of subjects, and not 
without a saving sense of humour—in 
short, a man full of human sympathies. 

Lansdownc lu\d two sons and two 
daughters. He was succeeded as sixth 
marquess by his cider son, Henry William 
Edmond (1872-1935). His younger son, 
Charles, who had assumed the name of 
Mercer Nairne when Lansdowne made 


over to him his Scottish estates i n 1913, was 
killed in action in 1914. 

There arc portraits of Lansdowne by 
P. A. de Laszlo in the National Portrait 
Gallery and at Bowood; by Fidrtcs Watt 
at Balliol College, Oxford; and by Frank 
Holl in the possession of Lady Emily 
Digby. There is an equestrian statue by 
Hurry Bates at Calcutta (Maidan). 

[Lord Newton, Lord Lansdowne: A Bio• 
graphtj, 1920; The Nineteenth Century and 
Aftcr> March 1934; personal knowledge.] 

Lansdowne. 

PIIILLIMORE, JOHN S WINNER - 
TON (1873-102G), classical scholar and 
poet, ivas born at Boeonnoe, Cornwall, 26 
February 1873, the fourth son of Vice- 
Admiral Sir Augustus Phillimore, of Shed- 
held, Hampshire, by his wife, Harriet 
Eleanor, second daughter of the lion. 
George Matthew Fovtcscuc, of Boeonnoe, 
M.P. for Hindon, Wiltshire, 1820-1831. 
He was a first cousin of Sir Walter George 
Frank Phillimore, first Baron Pliilli- 
more [q.v.]. lie was educated at West¬ 
minster, and proceeded with a scholarship 
to Christ Church, Oxford. At Westminster 
his talent was recognized and fostered by 
William Gimion Rutherford, and at Ox¬ 
ford he proved himself the best classical 
scholar of his time. He obtained first 
classes in classical moderations (1803) and 
in liter a e humaniores (1805), and won the 
Hertford and Craven scholarships (1892), 
the Ireland scholarship (1893), and tlic 
chancellor’s prize for Latin verse (1894). 
He was already writing distinguished 
verse, and, like liis friend Hilaire Belloc, 
he was a leading figure at the Union, of 
which he became president in 1895. 
Christ Church appointed him a lecturer 
in that year, student in 189(1, and tutor in 
189S. With one of his colleagues, S. G. 
Owen, lie published in 1898, under the 
title Musa Clamia ) a collection of versions 
from English into Latin elegiac verse. Ho 
Look up the study of Russian, and wrote 
a translation of Mikhail Lermontov’s novel 
A Hero of Nowadays (not published until 
1021). In politics also he took a serious 
interest at this period, and lie -was one of 
the contributors to a volume of I Assays in 
Liberalism by Six Oa ford Men (1S97). In 
the vacation much of his time was spent 
in mountaineering in the Dolomites, In 
recognition of liis skill and daring the 
guides and president of the Club A l pi no 
decided that ‘one of the line ascents he 
had made should bear Iris name’. 

In 1899, at the age of twenty-six, Philli- 
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more was appointed to succeed Professor 
Gilbert Murray in the chair of Greek in 
the university of Glasgow. For some years 
he took a prominent part in the political 
life of the West of Scotland as a liberal 
imperialist, but his interests were steadily 
concentrating on liis work as a scholar 
and teacher. In 1902 he published a 
translation in rhymed verse of three plays 
of Sophocles, but the texts of Propertius 
(1001) and of Statius’s Silvac (1005), which 
he revised for the Clarendon Press at this 
period, showed where his real bent lay. It 
was a great satisfaction to him when in 1.909 
he was transferred from the chair of Greek 
to thnt of Humanity, rendered vacant by 
the retirement of Professor George Gilbert 
Ramsay. Thenceforward he contributed to 
the Classical Quarterly f the Classical lie - 
vieto , Mnemosyne, and other periodicals a 
steady stream of notes, linguistic and tex¬ 
tual, on Latin authors. lie published a 
translation and an Index Vcrbonm of Pro¬ 
pertius (1900), and he set to work upon a 
large-scale edition of that poet, His facility 
in Greek now exercised itself in studies of 
the intellectual and religious life of the 
Roman Imperial period ; and a translation 
of Pliilostratus’s Apollonius of Tyana, 
introduced by a characteristic essay, ap¬ 
peared in two volumes in 1912. From 
time to time lie published papers and 
addresses on classical subjects, notably 
‘The Greek Romances’ (in English Litera¬ 
ture and the Classics, 1912), Some Remarks 
on Translation and Translators (1019), The 
Revival of Criticism (1019), ‘ llle Ego ’ 
(1020), and Pastoral and Allegory (1025). 
IIis growing reputation at home and 
abroad was shown by the conferment 
upon him of the honorary degree of IX.D. 
by the university of St. Andrews (1917) 
and of that of Litt.D. by Trinity College, 
Dublin (1921); by the dedication to him, 
as ‘philologue, humaniste, poete’j of 
Frederic Piessis’s edition of the Odes of 
Horace (1924); and by his appointment 
for the year 1014-1015 to the Sather 
professorship in classics in the university 
of California. This appointment lie was 
prevented from taking up by the outbreak 
of tlic European War. 

In 1902 Phillimore published a volume 
of Poems containing a selection of the 
verse which he had written up to that 
year. In 1918 lie issued a second volume 
under the title Things Nero and Old . A 
change of mind visible in his poems is 
explained by the fact that in 1900 he was 
received into the Roman Catholic Church. 
He wrote occasionally for the Dublin 


fteviczv, his contributions including a 
notable essay on ‘Blessed Thomas More 
and the Arrest of Humanism in England’ 
(1013). A substantial wotIc on Christian 
Latin poetry he left unfinished. In the 
year of his death he published in a popular 
scries ft selection of The Hundred Best 
Latin Ilymns (1920). It was character¬ 
istic of liis versatility that in the same 
year he wrote an introduction to a reprint 
of Francis Hickcs’s translation of' the 
Vera Hisloria of Lucian. 

Phillimore was an occasional contributor 
to the Eye Witness, to its successor the 
Nczo Witness , and to 6r. K.\s Weekly. As 
his sympathetic association with those 
review indicated, Phillimore no longer 
concerned himself with party politics, but 
he maintained from a new angle liis 
interest in national affairs and inter¬ 
national relations, and lie welcomed the 
opportunity to go to France towards the 
close of the War as a representative of 
the Franco-Scottislx Society. At the uni¬ 
versities oC Bordeaux and Toulouse and at 
the Sorbonne he delivered addresses on the 
cultural relations of Great Britain with 
France and with Germany. In the public 
life of the West of Scotland he held a 
position of his own as a witty speaker and 
an admired lecturer oil a wide variety of 
topics, among which he once ventured to 
include the national poet (speech printed 
by the Go van Burns Club, 1905). But 
Phi 11 ini ore’s main concern was with liis 
duties at the university. He was scrupu¬ 
lously diligent in attendance at academic 
committees, and lie took his full share in 
the routine of his chair. Most of the work 
he published was a by-product of liis care¬ 
ful preparation of his lectures. The regard 
in which he was held by his students found 
expression in January 1925, when, in their 
name, a portrait of him painted by Maurice 
Grciffcnhagcn was presented to the uni¬ 
versity. Yet PlnJIiniorc’s influence was not 
confined totheLatin class-room. When the 
students of Glasgow first decided to issue a 
volume of University Verses (1910), and 
when all four Scottish universities later 
combined to publish a volume of Scottish 
University Verses (1928), he was invited 
on each occasion to supply the preface 
introducing the volume to the public. As 
professor of humanity he exercised a pro¬ 
found influence upon the student body as a 
whole, and through it upon the cultural 
life of Scotland. 

Phillimore married in 1900 Cecily, only 
daughter of the Rev. Spencer Compton 
Spencer-Smith, vicar of Kingston, Dorset, 
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and had one son and one daughter. He stone erected to his daughter ( Keel v. 
died at Shcdfield 10 November 1926. Smith> 1876). The decision was upheld 

[Phill i more’s pub !ished writings and private ftrlhcr, ®‘ r Robert Phillimore, but 

pnpers; personal knowledge.] reversed by the Privy Council. Phillimore 

S. N, Milled. never took silk, but in December 1888 a 
patent of precedence was conferred upon 
PHILLIMORE, Sir WALTER him which enabled him to be ranked with 
GEORGE FRANK, second baronet, and Her Majesty’s counsel. In 1885 he suc- 
first Baron Fiiilliriore, of Shiplakc(1845-- cecdcd to his father’s baronetcy. Apart 
1920), judge, ecclesiastical lawyer, and from ecclesiastical eases he was almost 
international jurist, was born in London entirely engaged in the Admiralty Court, 
21 November 1845, the only son of Sir of which for many years he was the leader. 
Robert Joseph Phillimore, first baronet As a politician Phillimore was not suc- 
[q.v.J, the last of the judges of the ancient ccssful. An admirer of Mr. Gladstone, lie 
High Court of Admiralty. He was grand- was unable to persuade the electors of St, 
son of Joseph Phillimore [q.v.j, regius George’s, Hanover Square, to return him 
professor of civil law at Oxford University, as a liberal in 1835, and a similar fate befell 
and first cousin of John Swinnerton Fhilii- him when he contested the Henley division 
more [q.v.]. His mother was Charlotte, of Oxfordshire in 1886 and again in 1902. 
third daughter of John Denison, of Ossing- Phillimore was seldom seen in common 

ton llall, Nottinghamshire, and sister of law courts, and some surprise was felt 
John Evelyn Denison, Viscount Ossington when, in December 18D7, he was ap- 
[q.v,], Speaker of the House of Commons, pointed a judge of the Queen’s Bench 
and Edward Denison [q.v.], bishop of division. He remained a judge of first 
Salisbury. Phillimore was sent to West- instance for sixteen years, His luck of 
minster, where he found his family name experience of criminal law exposed him to 
carved amongst those of many distin- considerable criticism when presiding a9 
guished old boys on the porch leading to the red judge at assizes. It was thought 
the famous schoolroom. He became cap- that his sentences were too severe, cspeci- 
tain of the school, and won a studentship ally in sexual cases. As the years passed lie 
at Christ Church, Oxford, in 18G3. He modified the severity of his outlook, 
obtained first classes in classical modem- Again, on the civil side of his work, lie was 
tiom in 1805, in litcrae humamores in 1866, not always happy in trial of an ordinary 
and in law and modern history in 1867. He nisi priux case before a jury, and was wont 
was secretary and treasurer of the Union, to interrupt cross-examination of counsel. 
In the interval between the two final In cases tried before himself alone, lie was 
schools he was elected to a fellowship at more at home and excelled in the difficult 
All Souls College, and he subsequently task of interpreting confusing and ap- 
(1808) won the Yinertan (law) scholarship- patently conflicting Acts of parliament, 
He entered the Middle Temple, was called although here also lie was apt to be some- 
to the bar in 1868, and joined the western what precise and pedantic in his ways and 
circuit. methods. I-Iis decision on facts was not 

Phillimore was counsel in many famous as sound as his determination of the law, 
ecclesiastical cases, amongst them being where his classical education enabled him 
lloyd v. Phil polls (the Exeter reredos case, to express his judgments in language of 
1874) and Heed v. the Bishop of Lincoln exceptional brevity and lucidity. An 
(1891) in the court of the archbishop of example of his versatility was shown when 
Canterbury. He was also counsel in other he was appointed to administer the bank- 
cases in which questions of ritual were ruptcy jurisdiction of the King’s Bench, 
under discussion, auch as the use of lighted He was a rapid judge in whose court no 
candles on the Communion Table, the time was wasted, and it was the admiration 
wearing of certain ecclesiastical vestments, of spectators to watch him t aking notes of 
the eastward position during the prayer the evidence sometimes with his right and 
of Consecration, the singing of the ‘’Agnus sometimes with his left hand, with equal 
Dei’, mid the legality of a reredos with facility. His courtesy to everybody and 
sculptural Tcprcsbirtations of the Trans- his kindness to the junior bar were re- 
figuration and Ascension. In 1872 he be- cognized on all sides. In summing up his 
came chancellor of the diocese of Lincoln, career as a judge of first instance, a place 
Jn that office he held that a nonconformist cannot be found for him among the inner 
minister was not entitled to describe him- circle of great common law judges, but 
self by the title of ‘Reverend’ on the tomb- he became a better judge every year he 
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sat. Always a man of great public spirit, 
even during his occupancy of the bench 
he devoted his spare time to public work, 
lie was ail alderman of the borough of 
Kensington, where lie lived, and mayor 
from 1009 to 1911. 

In 1913 Phillimore was made a lord 
justice of appeal and admitted to the 
Privy Council. Again the appointment 
was not altogether expected, but it was 
at once justified by results, and it was from 
this time onward that his legal capacities 
bore their best and most abundant fruit. 
It was fortunate that the Court of Appeal 
should, during the European War, have 
had as one of its members so distinguished 
an international lawyer as he was. He 
was party to the judgment in the Con¬ 
tinental Tyre Co. v. Daimler Co. (1015), 
where the issue was the status of an Eng¬ 
lish company controlled by Germans 
resident in Germany. He was one of those 
who decided the case of 'The King v. 
Speyer (101G) as to whether naturalized 
British subjects were eligible for member¬ 
ship of the Privy Council; and his judg¬ 
ment in Beal v, Ilorlock (1915) on the 
effect under the Merchant Shipping Act of 
the detention of a British ship in a Ger¬ 
man port at the outbreak of war was sub¬ 
sequently affirmed in the House of Lords. 

Phillimore retired from the bench in 
191G, and two years later (191S) was raised 
to the peerage under the title of Baron 
Phillimore, of Shiplake, eo. Oxford. He 
gave regular assistance to the judicial pro¬ 
ceedings of the House of Lords and the 
Privy Council for the next ten years, 
bringing to the help of his colleagues a 
ripe experience, a memory which seemed 
never to forget any ease in which lie had 
been engaged at the bar or which had been 
cited to him os a judge, and, in addition, 
a great knowledge of Roman and canon 
law. The manner in which his native 
ability, enriched by all this learning and 
experience, enabled him to deal with other 
codes and new problems was seen in his 
masterly treatment of Burmese, Hindu, 
and Mohammedan law in the Judicial 
Committee. Here the facts had been found 
and his duty was to apply the law to them. 
J3y the Naval Prize Act (1918) he was 
appointed chairman of the Naval Prize 
Tribunal. Summing up Ills career as a 
lord justice and in the highest tribunals of 
the land, his work justified his claim to 
be considered as one of the great lawyers 
of his generation, 

As an international jurist, Phillimore 
acquired a European reputation. He was 
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a constant attendant at the meetings of 
the International Law Association at 
Grenoble, Stockholm, Vienna, and War¬ 
saw. He was president of the Association in 
1919—1920. At the request of the secretary 
of state for foreign affairs, lie had, in the 
years 1017 and 1918, been appointed 
chairman of a committee to consider early 
schemes for the League of Nations. His 
report was scut to the Cabinet, taken up 
by General Smuts, and communicated to 
Presi dent Woodrow Wilson. The president 
deputed Colonel E. M. House to work 
upon Phillimore’s draft, and his name thus 
links up the British Empire with the 
institution of the League. In 1917 he pub¬ 
lished Three Centuries of Treaties of Peace 
and Their Teachings and in 1920 was a 
member of the committee which drew up 
the statute constituting the Permanent 
Court of International Justice at The 
Hague. 

Like other busy men, Phillimore found 
time for many activities outside his pro¬ 
fession. He was seldom absent from the 
meetings of tiic governing body of his old 
school, of which lie was a member from 
1885 until liis death, and lie took a pro¬ 
minent part in the affairs of the Middle 
Temple, of which he wns reader (1898) 
and treasurer (1907), He joined the 
English Church Union in 1805 and was 
president in 1919. For many years lie was 
treasurer of the Fuscy House at Oxford, 
and after his retirement from the Court of 
Appeal, lie took part in the sessions of the, 
Church Assembly, especially in the con¬ 
troversies which arose in connexion with 
the revision of the Prayer Book (1927- 
1028), He was one of the chief authors 
of the scheme for clergy pensions. 

In the House of Lords Phil!imore’s 
speeches were not persuasive, but he took 
a large share in the debates upon the 
Legitimacy Bill (1885) and the Guardian¬ 
ship of Infants Bill (1S8G). Those who 
heard him will always remember him as a 
man who had decided though rather 
narrow views, which were always advanced 
with the greatest courtesy and the greatest 
consideration for the opinions of others. 

Phillimore was responsible for the 
second edition of liis father’s Ecclesiastical 
Law of the Church of England (2 vols., 
1895), for the third edition of vol. iv of his 
father’s Commentaries on International 
Lam (1889), and for many editions (1872- 
1005) of J. H. Blunt’s Book of Church Lam. 

In his private life Phillimore was a 
charming host who frequently engaged in 
argument with his visitors and was HO¬ 
I'S 
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customcd to verify liis views by immediate 
reference to one of the many books in liis 
well-.stocked library. It remains to record 
vdmt was perhaps his greatest good for¬ 
tune. In 1870 he married Agnes, eldest 
daughter of Charles Manners Lushing Lon, 
for Canterbury, and had four sons 
and three daughters. She died in January 
1029, but for nearly sixty years Phillimorc 
spent with her a life of unalloyed happi¬ 
ness. He himself seemed to be in league 
with time, for to the end he preserved liis 
youthful appearance and quick and in¬ 
cisive manner of speech and walk. He 
died at his house in Kensington 13 March 
1029, and was succeeded as second baron 
by his third (the elder surviving) son, 
Godfrey Walter (born 1879). 

There is u portrait of Phillimorc by 
George Henry in the Kensington Town 
Hall, but it is not a very satisfactory like¬ 
ness, A cartoon of him by ‘ Spy ’ appeared 
in Vanity Fair 24 November 1898. 

[The Timcs t 14- March 1929; Znio Journal 
10 March 1929 ; W, P. W. Phillimorc and Lord 
Phillimorc, Genealogy of the Family of Philli- 
morCy 1922; Lazo Ucporh s\ passim ; private 
information; persona! knowledge.] 

Sankey, 

PHILLIPS, Sin CLAUDE (1840-1924), 
art critic, was born in London 29 January 
1840, the second son of Robert Abraham 
Phillips, court-jeweller, by his wife, Helen, 
daughter of Moses Lionel Levy, and sister 
of Joseph Moses Levy [q.v.], founder of 
the Daily Telegraph. He was educated 
chiefly in France and Germany, and 
graduated B.A. at London University, 
lie was admitted a solicitor, but subse¬ 
quently entered the Inner Temple and 
was called to the bnr in 1883. Phillips’s 
practice involved visits to Italy, of which 
lie took full advantage for artistic study. 
This was extended by travel in other Euro¬ 
pean countries, and systematic visits to 
their galleries, churches, and private collec¬ 
tions. liis knowledge and love of music 
came only second to this leading interest, 
and his first contributions to the Daily Tele¬ 
graph in the Inter ’eighties dealt w ith that 
subject. Articles on painting followed, 
growing in number, and in 1897 Phillips 
was given ample scope for his abilities 
when lie was appointed regular art-critic 
to that paper—a post which he filled until 
the end of his working life, devoting to it 
his main energies, and a high sense of the 
responsibilities of his task. 

In the same year (1807) Phillips’s 
authority as a scholar was recognized by 


his appointment to the keepership of the 
Wallace Collection, which was then being 
prepared for its opening at Hertford House 
in 1900. In the arrangement of tile collec¬ 
tion a committee of the trustees played a 
controlling part, but the cataloguing fell to 
Phillips, and in the course of it lie identi¬ 
fied as an original Titian the ‘Perseus and 
Andromeda which had been neglected 
as a school piece. 

In addition to journalistic work, Phillips 
was the author of Sir Joshua Reynolds 
(1894) and of five valuable numbers of the 
Portfolio monographs inaugurated by 
Philip Gilbert Hamer ton [q.v .]—Frederick 
Walker (1894), Antoine Watteau (1895), 
'The Picture Gallery of Charles 1 (1890), 
The Early Work of Titian (1897), and The 
Later Work of Titian (1898). 1-Iis unsur¬ 
passed knowledge of pictures, old and 
new, and his retentive memory furnished 
him with a copious and even embarrassing 
wealth of illustration for any given topic. 
Phillips’s approach to painting reflected a 
fervently emotional nature. If his sense of 
painter’s quality was not so strong, 1>» 
was anxiously wide-minded, honourably 
and fiercely independent of personal influ¬ 
ence or any taint of commerce. lie was 
unmarried, but found satisfaction in social 
life and activities, and had deep family 
affection. He was knighted on retirement 
from the keepership of the Wallace Collec¬ 
tion in 1011, and died at his home in 
Kensington 9 August 1924. He left a 
bequest of money and pictures to the 
National Gallery. 

[Preface by Maurice Brock well to Claude 
Phillips’s posthumous collection of essays, 
Emotion in Arty 1925; personal knowledge.] 

D. S. MacColIj. 

PICKFORD, WILLIAM, Baiion 
Sti;iindat43 (1848-1923), judge, was born 
at Manchester 1 October 1848, the second 
son of Thomas Edward Pickfovd, mer¬ 
chant, of that city, by his wife, Georgina, 
daughter of Jeremiah Todd-Naylor, of 
Liverpool. The Pick fords came from 
Prestbury in Cheshire. James Pick ford, 
who died in 17G8, was a wagoner be¬ 
tween Manchester and London. His son 
Matthew, and his grandson Thomas (who 
was Lord Stern dale’s grandfather) de¬ 
veloped a big carrier’s business, and the 
latter took Joseph Baxcndnlc into part¬ 
nership. The Baxcndales eventually took 
over the concern, but the name of Pick- 
ford is still connected with it. When 
William Pick ford was made a peer he said 
in conversation that he had been told 
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that lie ought to provide himself with 
supporters for his arms. * You had better 
choose Hadley and Baxcndale both 
proper 1 , said one of his colleagues on the 
bench: lawyers will appreciate the point. 

Soon after the death of Pickford’s father, 
which took place in 1859, his mother 
moved to Liverpool, and lie was educated 
at Liverpool College. In 1SG7 he entered 
Exeter College, Oxford, where he obtained 
second classes in classical moderations 
(1870) and in liter ae humaniorcs (1872). 
The college elected him an honorary fellow 
in 1916. In 1871 he entered as a student 
of the Inner Temple, was a pupil of Thomas 
Henry Baylis [q.v.], and was called to the 
bar in 1874. In 1875 he joined the northern 
circuit, and began as a ‘local 1 fit Liverpool, 
having his chambers for a few years at 
22 North John Street, and from 1879 at 
Commerce Chambers, Harrington Street. 
He had to wait some years before lie got 
much work; he then acquired a sound 
and increasing practice, largely in com¬ 
mercial affairs, but with the diversity that 
a provincial practice usually involves. 
The most sensational case he had was in 
1889 as counsel for Mrs. Mnybrick at the 
police court, and ns her junior counsel at 
the assizes. 

Pickford married in 1880 Alice Mary, 
daughter of John William Brooke, of 
Sibton Park, Yoxford, Suffolk: she died 
in 1884, leaving him with two daughters. 
Her death was the one great misfortune 
of his successful and otherwise happy 
life. 

In IS02 Pickford moved to London. 
He had been for some time increasingly 
engaged there. In particular, he was sent 
up to conduct in the Admiralty Court 
almost all the collision and salvage cases 
in which Liverpool shipowners or solicitors 
were concerned, He accordingly made 
London liis head-quarters, with his cham¬ 
bers at 2 Mitre Court Buildings, Temple, 
Of this Admiralty work he continued to 
enjoy a large share while he remained at 
the bar. In 1893 he took silk: another 
Queen’s Counsel created at the same time 
was Charles Swinfen Eady (afterwards 
first Baron Swinfen) whom Pickford was 
to succeed as master of the Rolls twenty- 
six years later. 

At first, after these changes, Pickford 
still went the northern circuit, of which 
he soon became the de facto leader. But 
the growth of his business in London made 
his visits to the north more and more in¬ 
frequent to the great loss of the circuit 
bar mess, where he was very popular, 


1 His gaiety and vivacity as a young man 5 , 
one of his oldest circuit companions has 
said, ‘are not easy to realize for those who 
only knew the temperate dignity and 
reserve of the master of the Bolls. 1 An¬ 
other friend, who first knew Pickford 
shortly after he lost his wife, says, ‘I can 
hardly believe that description, except 
that I know bow deeply her loss changed 
him,’ As an advocate he had never the 
brillinnce of Charles Russell, or the learning 
of Lord Ilersclicll or Sir Joseph Walton- 
great names on that circuit ; but he could 
get what lie wanted from a jury as well ns, 
or better than, any of them. One who 
knew him well says that in the tradition 
of the circuit he was the lineal successor 
of James Scarlett (Lord Abingcr) and Sir 
John I-Iolker. But he was not merely a 
jury advocate: references to the earlier 
volumes of the Commercial Cases will show 
that he had a large share of the work of 
the Commercial Court from its foundation 
in 1895 until he became a judge, which was 
the period of its busiest days. 

lu 1901 Pickford was made recorder of 
Oldham, and in 1904 recorder of Liverpool. 
In 1902 he became a bencher of the Inner 
Temple. In 1905 he was leading counsel for 
Great Britain at the inquiry held in Paris 
into the affair of the attack by the Russian 
fleet upon the Hull trawlers at the Dogger 
Bank. In 1900 he -was sent as commissioner 
of assize on the north-eastern circuit, an 
appointment which, for a man with so 
leading a practice, is usually the prelude 
to promotion to the King’s Bench. 

In 1907, parliament having sanctioned 
the appointment of an additional judge 
of the High Court, King’s Bench division, 
Pickford was selected for the post by LotcI 
Loreburn, and received the usual knight¬ 
hood. It was that lord chancellor’s first 
judicial appointment, and none could 
have met with more universal approval. 
Nor was expectation disappointed, for 
Piclcford proved an ideal judge. He was 
not a very learned lawyer, and he had no 
brilliancy of style or expression; but in 
the substance of his decisions lie was al¬ 
most invariably right. Moreover, he 
possessed that quality which in a judge 
is of the first importance for efficiency— 
not to mention his own happiness—the 
power of making up his mind without 
being worried, and of forgetting all about 
a case immediately it is finished. Whether 
he was trying criminals, or civil cases with 
a jury, or sitting alone, as lie often did, in 
the Commercial Court, he was equally 
successful. Nor has any judge more 
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deservedly earned the respect of the bar prize court, and it was important to find 
for his kindly but dignified courtesy. a man to carry on the task which Evans 
When at the bar Pickford had been had done so well. Pickford was obviously 
active in the proceedings of the Interna- the man lor this, and, with some rcluc- 
tional Maritime Committee and other tance, but with a characteristically high 
movements for the unification of maritime sense of duty, he accepted the post of 
law, and he continued so to be interested president of the probate, divorce, and 
after he became a judge. In 1005 he had admiralty division of the High Court, anil 
been the senior British representative atthc was raised to the peerage as a baron. A 
Brussels Conference which formulated the few years earlier he had inherited a small 
conventions as to collision and salvage: estate at King Stcrndale, near Buxton, in 
these were given legal force in England by Derbyshire (which had been first pur- 
thc Maritime Conventions Act of 1911, chased by his great-grandfather), and he 
He took a prominent part in the later therefore took the title of Lord Stenulale. 
conferences which formulated conventions In London lie lived first at 92 Elm Park 
about limitation of liability and mortgages Gardens, and from 1910 onwards at the 
anil maritime liens. He also presided in fine Queen Anne house in Chcync Walk 
1923 over a select committee of both called ‘ Queen’s House’, 
houses of parliament to 'which was referred The "War ended about two months after 
the bill which became the Sea Carriage Pickford’s appointment to the Admiralty 

of Goods Act of 192-1. ^ Court, and in a year most of the important 

In 1914, upon the resignation of Sir prize cases had been disposed of. In 
Roland Dowdier Vaughan Williams [q.v.], October 1919, upon the resignation of 
Pickford was promoted to the Court of Swinfen Eady very shortly before his 
Appeal as lord justice, and sworn of the death, Lord Stemdalc was appointed 

Privy Council. It would be hard to find master of the Rolls. The prospect, now 

two men more unlike in every respect that the prize work was ending, of trying 
than Vaughan Williams and his successor, divorce suits, and, by the strange variety 
Pick Tor d had little of the erudition of his of that court, collision and salvage cases, 
predecessor, but he was n much more was not attractive, and he gladly returned 
efficient judge, and proved as successful to the Court of Appeal as its president, 
in the Court of Appeal as he had been For four years he presided there, and did 
in the inferior court. his work as admirably, and with as much 

In July 1916 the bill to set up a com- apparent ease, ns he had done everything 
mission ‘to inquire into the origin, in- before. On 1G August 1928 he spent an 
ception, and conduct of operations in the active day in o hnyfield at King St or nd ale, 
Dardanelles’was introduced. In the House and went to bed seemingly in the excellent 
of Lords Lord Cromer [q.v.], the desig- health which be had always enjoyed: next 
nated chairman, proposed that some one morning it was found Hint he had died in 
of judicial experience should be added his sleep. The front page of The Times 
to the commissioners named in the bill as announced his death as on 17 August, i.c. 
it came from the Commons, and, as a re- after midnight. He was buried at King 
suit, Pickford’s name appears in the Act Sterndale on 22 August. As lie had no son, 
(6 and 7 Geo. V cap. 84) which received the barony became extinct, 
the royal assent on 17 August. He attended Pickford was a very tall, handsome man. 

diligently at the laborious meetings of When he presided in the Court of Appeal, 
the commission. An interim report was and his colleagues were Lord Justice 
issued before the death of Lord Cromer Bankes and Lord Justice Scrutton, lie 
on 29 January 1917. Lord Justice Pick- overtopped them, but there must have 
ford was then selected by his colleagues to been nearly nineteen feet of them alto- 
succced Lord Cromer as chairman. The gather. In his younger days he was an 
final report signed by him as chairman ardent bicyclist, a cricketer, and a follower 
was published 8 March 1917. Another of a Cheshire pack of beagle?. He was also 
additional task which Pickford undertook a keen climber, and, despite his great 
during the European War was to preside weight, an accomplished one. He was 
over a‘conscientious objectors’tribunal in elected a member of the Alpine Club in 
Chelsea. lie did the work, as some in a 1894, and was its president from 1914 to 
similar position did not, judicially. 1910. He was also a member of the 

In 1918, upon the death in September Athenaeum Club and of the United TJniver- 
of Sir Samuel Thomas Evans [q.v.], there sity Club, and served on the committee of 
was still much work to be done in the the latter. His service was in one respect 
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especially valuable to his fellow members: 
for lie was as good a judge of port as he 
was of men and things. He was also a 
prominent freemason. He took no part 
in politics, and never contested a con¬ 
stituency. 

There is a portrait of Lord Sterndalc, 
in his robes as master of the Rolls, by 
Fred Stratton, in the possession of his 
daughter, the Hon. Dorothy Pickford. An 
engraving of this was made ns a private 
plate. There is also a copy of this portrait 
in the Parliament Chamber at the Inner 
Temple. To those benchers who, in that 
friendliest of fraternities, remember him 
as they knew him, it docs not do justice 
to his great and kindly personality. 

[The Times, 18 and 22 August 1023; Law 
Journal , 25 August 1023; Law Lists; Memo- 
randa in Law Reports ; A. J. Ashlon, As 1 
Went On My Way, pp. 2]G^210,1024; Alpine 
Journal, vol. xxxv, pp. 207-271; private 
information; personal knowledge.] 

F. D. MACKINNON. 

PIRRIE, WILLIAM JAMES, Viscount 
Piiuiie (1847-1924), shipbuilder, was born 
at Quebec 31 May 1847. He was of Irish 
parentage, being the only son of James 
Alexander Pirrie, of Little Clandeboye, 
county Down, by his wife, Eliza, daughter 
of Alexander Montgomery, of D uurlcs art, 
county Antrim. lie was brought up atCon- 
lig, county Down, near I) cl fast, and edu¬ 
cated at the Royal Belfast Academical 
Institution. In 1862, at the age of fifteen, 
he entered ns a pupil the shipbu ilding firm 
of Messrs. Harland & Wolff, and made 
such rapid progress in his profession that 
he became a partner in 1874, when he was 
only twenty-seven, He remained for the 
rest of his life with Harland & Wolff, mid 
after the firm was converted into a limited 
company lie was chairman of the board 
for many years. 

Time's career was contemporaneous 
with the introduction of modern steel- 
shipbuilding, and for half a century lie 
was identified with all the important 
developments which took place in naval 
architecture and marine engineering. A 
practical constructor himself, he was also 
a shrewd man of business, and under his 
administration Harland & Wolff became 
one of tlic leading shipbuilding companies 
in Great Britain. In a sense he may be 
said to have been the creator of the big 
ship* The tendency of his firm was to 
increase the size of vessels built by them, 
the 10,000-ton ship of the ’eighties being 
succeeded by larger vessels, and culmin¬ 


ating in the Olympic of 46,000 tons (1911), 
and the Britannic of 48,000 tans (1014). 
The latter was used as a hospital-ship 
during the European War, and was 
torpedoed and lost in the Mediterranean. 
I-Iarlaud & Wolff were the sole builders 
for the White Star line and the Bibby 
line, and they also supplied important ships 
for the Peninsular & Oriental Company, the 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Company, and 
oilier leading lines. 

Many of the improvements, both in the 
design of ships and in their machinery, 
during this period of progress were due 
to the suggestions of his company or of 
Pirrie himself. With the increase in the 
size of ships he was alive to the impor¬ 
tance of securing additional strength mul 
rigidity by improved methods of construc¬ 
tion. His firm was also the first to arrange 
passenger accommodation amidships, and 
to provide many of the amenities of 
modern ocean travel, Great ns were the 
changes which Pirrie witnessed in the 
building of ships, the concurrent advance 
in the science of marine engineering was 
even greater. Balanced engines reduced 
vibration to a minimum; quadruple ex¬ 
pansion engines, coupled with a low-pres¬ 
sure turbine, gave the greatest economy 
of steam; the adoption of oil fuel owed 
much to bis foresight; and he did valuable 
pioneer work in connexion with the intro¬ 
duction of Diesel internal-combustion 
engines. 

Pirrie built up the firm of Harland & 
Wolff into a very large organization. The 
works at Belfast alone covered 230 acres, 
and he established, other yards on the 
Clyde, as well as ship-repairing works 
at Liverpool and other ports. In busy 
times the enterprises under his direct 
control must have employed about 50,000 
men. 

During the European War, like other 
leaders of industry, Pirrie placed the 
resources of his establishments at the 
service of the Admiralty. Warships were 
constructed in his yards with rapidity, 
and liners were converted into cruisers. 
An extensive aeroplane department was 
also inaugurated. In March 1918 Pirrie 
wns appointed comptroller-general of 
merchant shipbuilding, and his energy in 
this capacity was of value in making up 
as quickly as possible the shortage caused 
by submarine warfare. Ilis influence was 
continually used in favour of harbour and 
dock development, and lie was one of the 
moving spirits in the promotion of the 
Atlantic shipping combine, which was 
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formed nt the beginning of the twentieth 
century- As a result of these negotiations 
various British and American shipping 
interests were brought into one organiza¬ 
tion in 1002 under the title of the Inter¬ 
national Mercantile Marine Company. 

Pirric’s whole career was bound up with 
Belfast, and most of his interests were 
centred in that city. His philanthropic 
activities were considerable, and he de¬ 
voted special attention to education. 
He supported the practice, which is now 
followed by most engineering and ship¬ 
building firms, of encouraging apprentices 
in his employment to continue their educa¬ 
tion by attending classes at technical 
schools. 

Pirrie’s prominent place in the life of 
the city was recognized by his election in 
1808 as the first honorary freeman of 
Belfast. He served as lord mayor in 1896- 
1807, and was appointed His Majesty’s 
lieutenant for the city ill 1011. Honorary 
degrees were conferred upon him by the 
Royal University of Ireland (1899), and 
by Trinity College, Dublin (1908). lie was 
raised to the peerage as Baron Pirrie, of 
Belfast, in 1900, and when King George V 
visited Belfast in 1921, to open the first 
parliament of Northern Ireland, he re¬ 
ceived a viscounty. He was admitted 
privy councillor in 1897, and created K.P. 
in 1909. 

Pirrie died at sen G June 1024 while on 
a business tour, one of the objects of which 
was to inspect the ports of South America 
and to impress on their authorities the 
necessity of increasing and extending 
facilities in order to meet the growing 
commerce of the world. 

Pirrie married in 1879 Margaret Mont¬ 
gomery, daughter of John Carlisle, of 
Belfast, but left no issue, and the peerage 
became extinct at his death. 

[The Times, 0 June 1024; Transactions of 
the Institute of Naval Architects, vol. Ixvi, 
1024.] A. CocnnANis. 

POLAND, Sm HARRY BODKIN 
(1829-1928), criminal lawyer, was born 
in London 9 July 1829. I-Ie was the sixth 
son of Peter Poland, furrier, of Bread 
Street and Winchester I-Iall, Highgate, by 
his wife, Sarah Selina, daughter of Edward 
Matlcss Jackson, of London, He was 
educated at St. Paul’s School from 1841 
to 18-lG and was called to the bar by the 
Inner Temple in 1851. 11c became a 

bencher in 1879. He took chambers first 
nt 7 King’s Bench Walk and afterwards 
at 5 Paper Buildings with his friend 


I-Iardingc Giffard (afterwards Lord Hals- 
bury, q.v.). The two friends shared these 
chambers until Giffard became lord 
chancellor in 1885. At the time of Poland’s 
call his uncle by marriage, (Sir) William 
I-Ienry Bodkin [q.v.], was in large practice 
as a criminal lawyer, and this fact doubt¬ 
less contributed to Poland’s decision to 
try his fortunes at the criminal bar and 
assisted him to make a start at the Old 
Bailey and at the Middlesex sessions at 
CJcrkemvell. But it was his own qualities 
of untiring industry, lucidity, and accuracy 
which enabled him to build up a good 
practice. 

In 1855 Poland appeared for the Crown 
in the successful prosecution of the bankers 
Sir John Dean Paul [q.v.], William 
St mil an, and Robert Makin Bates for 
misappropriation of securities, This case, 
according to Poland’s own account, 4 made 
his fortune’. In 1805 he was appointed 
counsel to the Trcnsury at the Central 
Criminal Court (the ‘Old Bailey’) and 
adviser to the Home Olliee in criminal 
matters; he held these offices for the un¬ 
equalled period of twenty-three years. 
Poland proved an ideal prosecutor, eschew¬ 
ing all appeals to passion or prejudice but 
presenting the ease for the Crown with 
a completeness, lucidity, and force which 
were all the more effective because they 
were combined with scrupulous fairness. 
The phrase ‘Poland at whose name Free¬ 
dom shrieks’ (an adaptation of Campbell’s 
‘And Freedom shriek’d when Kosciusko 
fell ’)w r as applied to him in jesting apprecia¬ 
tion of the terror which he inspired in 
malefactors. 

During his term of office Poland was 
necessarily engaged for the Crown in most 
of the important criminal trials of the clay. 
In 1 876 he appeared Cor the Crown against 
the Lcnnie mutineers who were tried for 
the murder of the captain and two mates 
of their ship. In this ease he came to lhe 
conclusion that one of the prisoners, «m 
Austrian named Giuseppe Lettis, was not 
a party to the murder. He therefore with¬ 
drew the case against him and accepted 
his evidence for the Crown. After the 
conclusion of the case the Austrian consul 
inquired whether Poland would accept a 
decoration from the Austrian government 
as an expression of its appreciation of his 
fairness to this prisoner. Poland declined 
the honour. Other noteworthy murder 
trials in which lie appeared for the Crown 
were those of the Waimvrights (1876) and 
the Stanntons (1877). 

Poland was also engaged for the Crown 
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in the Franconia case (R. v. Keyn , 1876) 
which raised the question of the juris¬ 
diction of' the English courts as regards 
crimes committed at sea. He also ap¬ 
peared on occasion for the defence—thus 
in 1868 he appeared for Edward John 
Eyre [q.v.j, governor of Jamaica, in both 
the criminal and the civil proceedings. The 
case of 11* v. Willoughby illustrates 
Poland's fairness. The prisoner (who had 
been previously convicted several times) 
was indicted for stealing chickens and also 
for a serious assault on their owner com¬ 
mitted (as was alleged) immediately after 
the theft. The indictment for assault (ns 
being the more serious of the two) was 
tried first, The defence was an alibi, and 
the prisoner asserted that two persons 
who were not called as witnesses might 
have established this defence. The judge 
slimmed lip against the prisoner and the 
jury convicted. In view of this conviction 
the Crown did not proceed with the minor 
charge of stealing. Poland, however, was 
not satisfied of the man’s guilt, and he 
caused inquiries to be made as a result 
of which the two witnesses were found. 
Poland then arranged that the prisoner 
should be tried on the indictment for 
stealing the chickens. The prisoner again 
set up Ms alibi and, as lie was not repre¬ 
sented by counsel, Poland, at the sugges¬ 
tion of the judge and with the consent of the 
prisoner, examined the two new witnesses 
as well as all the other witnesses for the 
defence. The result was an acquittal 
and a free pardon for the assault of which 
the prisoner had been previously con¬ 
victed. 

Besides his criminal work, Poland had 
acquired a considerable practice in other 
common law worlc, especially rating and 
licensing. He became a bencher of the 
Inner Temple in 1879. In 1888 he took 
silk and relinquished his appointment us 
Treasury counsel. He now appeared as 
leading counsel for the defence in criminal 
cases. His methods in this novel capacity 
remained unchanged, but his quiet and 
unimpassioned style was by no means 
unsuccessful with juries, and lie was prob¬ 
ably assisted by the reputation for fair¬ 
ness which he had acquired as a prosecutor. 
He is said to have been one of the earliest 
exponents of the defence of kleptomania, 
In 1895 lie retired from practice and was 
knighted. It is said that lie had intimated 
his unwillingness to accept a High Court 
judgeship when approached by Lord Hals- 
bury. In 1874 he had succeeded Sir W. II. 
Bodkin in the Tecordership of Dover, an 


office which he retained until 1901 when 
ho was succeeded by his cousin, Sir 
Archibald Henry Bodkin,afterwards direc¬ 
tor of public prosecutions. 

Poland’s retirement from liis absorbing 
work at the bar had no adverse effect on 
his health, for he survived un til liis ninety- 
ninth year and his faculties remained 
almost unimpaired until he had long 
passed his ninetieth year. During his 
retirement he was a frequent corre¬ 
spondent of The Times on matters of legal 
and antiquarian interest, and lie was a 
familiar and picturesque figure, in his 
black skull cap and slightly old-fashioned 
garb, in the library of the Inner Temple, 
where he spent much time verifying liis 
references. There he was wont to converse 
in sonorous tones which aroused the 
affectionate interest of the other readers 
and which his deafness doubtless canned 
him to suppose were no louder than the 
customary discreet whisper. 

Poland never married. His main inter¬ 
est in life until his retirement had always 
been his practice, although in his earlier 
years he had been fond of the theatre and 
of swimming. He was, however, an alder¬ 
man of the London County Council from 
1898 to 1901, and he gave useful evidence 
at governmental inquiries into the law of 
licensing and rating and the defence of 
poor prisoners, He was also an influential 
advocate of the reform which was ulti¬ 
mately achieved by the Criminal Evidence 
Act of 1898 under which accused persons 
and tlicir wives or husbands are permitted 
to give evidence for the defence. He was, 
however, an opponent of the creation of 
a Court of Criminal Appeal. In 1802 lie 
published a handbook on the Merchandise 
Marks Act 18{J2 entitled Trade Murks. 
The Merchandise Marks Act 1SG2. In 
1900 he contributed a lecture on changes 
in criminal law to a series of lectures 
entitled ‘Changes in the law of England 
during the Nineteenth Century* organized 
by the Council of Legal Education and 
published in 1901 under the title A Century 
of Law Reform. 

Poland died in his sleep at his house in 
Sloaue Gardens, London, 2 March 1928, 
An excellent photograph of him in his old 
age and a reproduction of a cartoon by 
‘Spy’ will be found in Mr. E. Bowen- 
Row lands’s Seventy-hvo Years at the Bar 
( 102 - 1 ). 

[The Times, 5 March 1023 ; Law Journal, 10 
March 1028; Law Times t 10 March 1928; 
E. B. Bowen-Howlands, Seventy-two Years at 
the Bar y 1924-.] D. Davies. 
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POSTGATE, JOHN PERCIVAL the thirty or forty books and booklets 
(1853-1026), classical scholar, was born which Postgate devoted to one or other 
at Birmingham 24 October 1853, the eldest aspect of classical study; still less, the 
son of John Postgate, F.R.C.S., of Scar- scores of articles which he contributed to 
borough, by his wife, Mary Ann, daughter the Classical Review and the Classical 
of Joshua Horwood, of Driflield, a surgeon Quarterly before, during, and after his 
in the royal navy ; lie was thus of purely own editorship of those journals. Iiis 
Yorkshire stock. His father had had his greatest undertaking was one which de¬ 
own way to make, but had succeeded in mandeti twenty years of labour—his 
qualifying ns a medical practitioner before edition, with a critical commentary, of the 
his thirtieth year, and subsequently won Covp us Poelarum Latin or um in two quarto 
nn honourable position in Birmingham, volumes (1893-1804 and 1904-1905). No 
where he showed keen interest in the such enterprise had been previously under- 
public side of his profession. Postgate taken by any British scholar, and few other 
was sent to King Edward’s School, Birin- scholars, perhaps, could have carried it 
ingliam, of which A. R. Vardy, a distin- through with such distinction, 
guished classic, was then headmaster; The Corpus has been seriously criticized 
and in 1872 he was elected a scholar of in two points only. First, for its exclusion 
Trinity College, Cambridge. He was placed of the Appendix Vergiliana and several 
eighth in the first class of the classical Inter poets, e.g. Ausonius and Clnudian, as 
tripos of 1870, having w r on one of the well as those commonly known as the 
chancellor’s medals in the same year, poetae minorcs: omissions which, although 
In 1878 he was elected to a fellowship it is perhaps ungrateful to resent them, do 
at his college, and in 1884 he was ap- leave something substantial to be added 
pointed a classical lecturer, an office by a succeeding generation. The other 
which continued the fellowship; and, since admitted failure is the result of Postgate’s 
he held the lecturership for the requisite too sanguine attempt to rearrange the 
twenty-five years, he remained a l'cllow couplets and poems of Propertius merely 
until his death. by internal evidence, a task which ho 

Postgate’s first book, an edition of all might have known was hopeless, 
the best-known elegies of Propertius Postgate’s editorial services were not 
(Select Elegies of PropcrliuSy 1881), was confined to the Co rpus Poelarum* He was 
hardly surpassed in scholarship and in charge of the Classical Review from 
literary power by any of his later work; 1899 to 1907, and of the Classical Quarterly 
the discriminating enthusiasm and poetic from 1907 to 1911. It may be doubted 
feeling which appear in this volume, and whether the contributions to any other 
no less in his editions of Books VII and VIII learned journal ever received more careful 
of Lucan (1896 and 1917) aiul in his text editing. Even a second-rate article might 
and translation of Tibullus (Loeb Library, be transformed into a first-class piece of 
1913), show Postgatc at his best; and it is work by his painstaking comments and 
mninly these qualities which constitute suggestions. In questions of procedure, no 
his peculiar contribution to English doubt, lie sometimes made mistakes whieh 
scholarship. be afterwards regretted; but as a rule he 

In 1880 Post gate was appointed to the was open to argument, although he clung 
professorship of comparative philology in to points on which lie felt sure that he 
University College, London, a post which had reached the facts, 
he held till 1910. Although he wrote little In the collation and criticism of mami- 
on this subject apart from Latin, it gave script evidence Postgatc’s work was hard 
a special degree of breadth and precision to surpass; so rarely was his selective 
to his grammatical writing. Hence came judgement of readings at fault. On the 
his New Latin Primer in 1888, a short oi lier hand, his own emendations, though 
but admirable Latin grammar which had often very clever, were rarely convincing, 
lasting success; hence, too, his enthusiasm Those ■who did not know him imagined 
for the correct pronunciation of Latin, the wrongly that it was only the smaller points 
establishment of which perhaps owed of a case which he recognized. He was, in 
more to him than to any other single fact, deeply interested in questions of litera- 
scholar; and lienee the delicate sense of lure, politics, and philosophy. But his 
Latin diction which inspired his own acute perception was always alive to the 
writing and teaching of Latin prose (see dangers of premature generalization, and 
especially his Sermo La tin us, 1889 and he instinctively looked first to any points 
1918). It is not possible here to enumerate of fact, however small, that were in debate; 
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and if the evidence on these seemed to mind which for the time had been unable 
him adverse to some theory he was apt to to distinguish between dream and reality, 
reject that theory outright. and that i t must be attributed to one of 

Tims it was that those who knew Post- the fits of dementia to which wc know the 
gate only at a distance were not a little poet was liable, lias won cordial assent 
surprised to find that liis enthusiasm, from many Latin scholars. (‘New Light on 
embodied in an eloquent article in the Lucretius’, John Hylands Library Bulletin, 
Fortnightly Review in 1002 entitled ‘Arc January 192(3). 

the Classics to foliowed up by a large A few months after this article had 

and prolonged correspondence, brought to appeared Postgate met with a serious 
birth, in 1903, one of the most interesting bicycle accident a few yards from his own 
and typical of English institutions, the home in Cambridge. lie died from grave 
Classical Association. lie and Professor injuries the next day, 15 July 102(3, lcav- 
Edward Adolf Soniicnscliein [q.v.] were mg behind him memories of keen disputa- 
its first honorary secretaries, and it still tion, lively friendship, and whole-hearted 
continues active work with twenty-four devotion to knowledge, 
branches in Great Britain alone. Post gate Postgate married in 1891 a former pupil 
was president of the Association in 1924- of his at Girton College, Edith, daughter 
1025. Meanwhile his merits us a scholar of T. B. Allen, tea-mercliant, and had four 
had been recognized by honorary Liit.D. sons and two daughters, 
degrees from the universities of Manchester [Si Gm 0 wcn in Proceedings of the British 

(1006) and Dublin (1007), He was elected Academy, vol. xii, 1020; personal knowledge.] 
a fellow of the British Academy in 1007. It. S, Conway. 

In 1009 Postgate accepted the chair of 

Latin in the university of Liverpool. He POWELL, Silt RICHARD DOUGLAvS, 
held it for eleven years, and carried out its first baronet (1842-1025), physician, born 
varied duties with resourcefulness, good at Walthamstow 25 September 1842, was 
humour, and enthusiasm. In addition the second son of Captain Scott Powell, of 
to his translation of Tibullus and his the 23rd Royal Welch Fusiliers, by his 
edition of Lucan VIII, already mentioned, wife, Eliza, daughter of Richard Mccke. 
he published an edition of the Fables of Much of his boyhood was spent at Toft, 
Phaednis (1920), during this period. near Cambridge, and there he laid the 

One of Postgate’s last adventures in foundations of the interest in natural 
scholarship was his effort to reform both history and sport (fishing and shooting) 
the teaching and the practice of Greek which were the chief relaxations ofliis later 
accentuation (‘Ancient Greek Accentua- life. Educated privately at Stveatham, he 
tion’, Proceedings of the British Academy, gave up his wish to follow his father’s 
vol. xi, 1924-1025). He contended with profession and entered University College, 
justice that the new evidence of the London, with the object of studying 
papyri showed that the traditional system, medicine. I-Ie continued his course at 
though correct in the main, is incorrect in University College Hospital, becoming 
some important details; secondly, that physician’s assistant (now termed house 
teachers of Greek had no right to force physician) to Sir William Jcnncr [q.v.], to 
upon their pupils the labour of acquiring whom lie owed much in his early profes- 
any rules which were ill founded; and sionnlcareer. 

thirdly, that it was to be seriously con- A brilliant student with first class hon- 
sidercdwliethcrEnglish teachers ought not ours in the M.B. (18G5) and qualifying for 
to follow the example of other nations and the gold medal at the M.D. (I860) examin- 
give to the accents a proper spoken value, ations of the university of London, Powell 
This fearless attempt at the age of seventy- was appointed in 1807 to take temporary 
one to reform what seemed to him funcla- charge of out-patients, and in 1.8(39 he 
mentally wrong was most characteristic applied unsuccessfully for a vacancy as 
and is probably destined to bear fruit. assistant physician at University College 
Post gate’s last essay was on a famous Hospital. Two years later (1871) he was 
passage of Lucretius alleging and dc- elected assistant physician to Charing 
scribing the use of wild animals in battle Cross Hospital where, five years aftcr- 
by primitive tribes—a passage which wards (1876), he was joined by two other 
scholars lmve long defended, and some colleagues from his old medical school, 
still defend, as being a pardonable poetic (Sir) Thomas Barlow, who followed him as 
exaggeration. Postgate’s frank dcclnra- president of tlic Royal College of Physicians 
tion that it was tlie work of a brilliant of London, and (Sir) Rickman John Godlee 
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[q.v.], subsequently president of the Royal and Ireland, and was its first president 
College of Surgeons of England. In 1873 (1907). At the Royal College of Physicians 
Powell was elected assistant physician to of London lie became a member (18(17), a 
the Middlesex Hospital, becoming physi- fellow (1873), held several offices, was 
cian in 1880 and consulting physician in president (1905-1910), and delivered the 
1000, Thus for nearly thirty years he Harvcimi oration in 1014, lie was deputy- 
taught medical students, being a stimulus chairman (1890-1025) of the Clerical, 
to the thoughtful rather than a source of Medical, and General Life Assurance 
dogmatic answers for those interested only Society, and in 1890 wns president of the 
in satisfying examiners. As resident Life Assurance Medical Officers' Associ- 
clinical assistant, assistant physician ation, With the Conservative and Unionist 
(1868), physician (1875), and consulting Association of the university of London 
physician (1889) he was attached to tlie he was closely connected for more than 
Brompton Hospital for Consumption and thirty years, and was its president 1909- 
Diseases of tlie Chest, and was much in 1919. He was created a baronet in 1807 
demand ns a consultant in. thoracic disease, and K.C.V.O. in 1901, and received several 
For thirty-eight years lie was connected honorary degrees from English, Scottish, 
with the court, being appointed physician- and Irish universities, 
extraordinary (1887) in the place of Wilson Powell was a striking personality. Tall, 
Fox [q.v.], whom in some respects he slight, with an ascetic, clean-shaven, pale 
much resembled, and physieian-in-ordin- face, charming in manner and voice, rcti- 
ury (1809) to Queen Victoria, whom he cent, correct, cautious, dignified, and 
attended in her last illness (1901); he kindly, lie was widely recognized as an 
continued to serve in the latter capacity impressive leader. lie married twice: first, 
King Edward VII and King George V. in 1873 Juliet (died 1900), second daughter 
A hard worker, Powelfs published of Sir John Bennett [q.v,], sheriff of 
writings extended over n period of fifty- London and Middlesex, and niece of 
six years and included articles on diseases William Cox Bennett [q.v.], miscellaneous 
of the chest contributed to Russell Key- writer; secondly, in 1017 Edith Mary 
nolds’s System of Medicine (1879), niul to Burke (died 1935), younger daughter of 
the two editions (1898-1899 and 1909) of Henry Wood, of Cleveland Square, Hyde 
its successor, Sir T. C. Allbutt’s System. Park, London. By his first wife lie had 
He also wrote a text-book on Pulmonary three sons and two daughters. He died in 
Tuberculosis in 1872 which, with altered London after a short illness 15 December 
titles, went through six editions, tlie last 1925, contributions from his pen to the 
two appearing in 1911 and 1921 rcspcc- medical press appearing three days before 
tivcly in collaboration with Sir Percival and two w T eeks after his death. Ho was 
Horton-Smith Hartley. He also published succeeded as second baronet by bis eldest 
his Lumlcian lectures, delivered in 1898 son Douglns(l 874-1082 ,)brevct lieutenant- 
at the Royal College of Physicians of colonel, Royal Welch Fusiliers. The second 
London, in an expanded form as The son was killed in the South African War; 
Principles which govern Treatment in the third in the European War. 

Diseases and Disorders of the Heart (1899). A portrait of Powell by Spencer Watson 
In the medical life of London Powell belongs to his grandson, Sir Richard 
was continuously at work from tlie time Powell, third baronet; a replica is in the 
when he was a junior at the Pathological possession of the Royal College of Physi- 
Society, of which he was secretary (1877- dims of London. A cartoon of him by‘Spy’ 
1879), Later lie was successively president appeared in Vanity Fair 28 April 1904, 
of the Medical Society of London (1891), [British Medical Journal , 1925, vol. ii, p, 
the Clinical Society of London (1899- 1261; personal knowledge.] 

1901 ),aiul the Royal Medical and Chirurgi- II. D. Rolleston. 

cal Society (1004-190G), being in the chair 

at the centenary banquet (22 May 1005) PRIMROSE, ARCHIBALD PHILIP, 
of the last-named society, and taking a liflb Haul or Ilo 8 urn why (1847-1920), 
full share in the arrangements, occupying statesman and author, was born at 20 
two years, necessary for its amalgamation Charles vStract, Berkeley Square, London, 
with seventeen other medical societies into 7 May 1847, the elder son and third child 
the Royal Society of Medicine (1007). of Archibald Primrose, Lord Dulmcny, 
Powell also lent his help to the formation, and grandson of Archibald John Primrose, 
initiated by Sir William Osier [q.v.], of the fourth Earl of Rosebery [q.v.]. His mother 
Association of Physicians of Great Britain was Catherine Lucy Wilhclmina, the only 
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daughter of Philip Henry Stanhope, fourth speech evoked were more than customary. 
Earl St anhope, the sister of Philip Henry Rosebery himself no ted in his diary: 4 Great 
Stanhop c, fifth Earl Stanhope, the historian congratulations, very ill deserved’. i n 
[q.v.], and a great-niece of William Pitt. November of the same year he Tcad to the 
Lord Dalmeny died in 1850. Four years Edinburgh Philosophical Institution a 
later his tVuIo'w married Harry George striking paper on the Union of England 
Vane, fourth Duke of Cleveland. and Scotland, which confirmed the opin* 

Archibald Philip Primrose was educated ions already formed of his talents* His 
first at Bayford, near Hertford, and then speeches, which showed increasing study 
at Mr. Lee's school at Brighton. In 1800 and reflection, his territorial possessions, 
lie went to Eton. Ilis tutor, William his association with the most popular 
Johnson, better known as William John- British sport, an established reputation 
son Cory [q.v.], formed a high opinion of for wit, and the charm of his personality, 
his ability, writing of him as ‘ surely the combined to make him at the age of 
wisest boy that ever lived’. In 1802 a twenty-four an outstanding figure among 
privately printed volume of verse Lndi- his contemporaries, with a future of great 
catcd Lord Dalmcny’s Literary bent, and expectation. 

when in 1864 lie was elected to ‘Pop’ he In the House of Lords in the session of 
showed exceptional gifts as a speaker. He 1872 in committee on the Scottish Educa- 
madc no mark as a scholar, but reading tion Bill, Rosebery moved an amendment 
where his inclination led him and to no against denominational ism. At Queens- 
specified end, lie acquired a wide general ferry in September, when presented with 
culture. In later years he declared that the freedom of the burgh, he spoke at 
he owed‘whatever ambitions or aspirations length on the same topic. At this time 
I ever indulged in to Macaulay’s Essays'. Scottish interests were prominent in his 
In spite of a ‘shade of constraint’ in his speeches, and he wns continually urging 
bearing and a precocious maturity which that they should receive fuller considera- 
mnde him difficult of approach, he was tion by parliament. In the same year Mr. 
popular at school. Among his contcm- Gladstone offered him a household ap- 
poraries at Eton were Arthur James pointment with the duty of answering for 
Balfour, Lord Randolph Churchill, and the Poor Law Board in the House of 
the fifth Marquess of Lnnsdownc. Lords. The offer was declined, but refusal 

In January 1866 Dalmeny matriculated to accept the lord-lieutenancy of Linlith- 
at Christ Church, Oxford. In the following gowwas withdrawn in deference to pres- 
year, in reply to a suggestion that he sure from Lord Granville, 
should enter parliament, he declared that On 4 June 1872 Rosebery intervened 
he had no polities, adding that ‘in any for tlic first time in foreign affairs in a 
case it is not the time for a young man to debate on the terms of the arbitration 
commit himself in any way on either side’, between tlic United States and Groat 
A year later (March 1868) on tho death of Britain for damage done in the American 
his grandfather he succeeded to the earl- Civil War. It was proposed as a condition 
doni and estates which included Dalmeny precedent to arbitration that the United 
Parle, near Edinburgh, and other pro- States should be invited to withdraw 
perties in Scotland, certain heads of claim. Rosebery urged 

Before the opening of parliament in that nothing should be done which could 
1869 Rosebery was invited by Lord Gran- have the appearance of dictation to 
ville to second the address in the House America or disturb the relations between 
of Lords. In declining the offer he an- the two countries. There was no division, 
nouneed liis adhesion to the liberal cause, and before the arbitration America with¬ 
in the same year lie began His career as an drew the claims in question, 
owner of racehorses, buying and entering In the autumn of 1873 Rosebery paid 
for the Derby a colt called Ladas. The his first visit to North America, including 
university authorities took exception to a flying visit to Canada. His notes written 
an undergraduate figuring on the turf and, at the time record his close observation of 
on his refusal to give up his stud, his name the American outlook on home and foreign 
was removed from the books. Rosebery, affairs. He returned to the United States 
therefore, left Oxford without a degree, in 1874- and 1876 and again in 1882 with 
In 1870 he was elected to the Jockey Chib, Lady Rosebery on their way to Australia, 
and in February 1871, in seconding the In parliament during these years Rose- 
address, made his first speech in the House bery spoke seldom, but always with effect, 
of Lords. The encomiums which the A speech in the House of Lords against 
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creating the title of Km press of India the new parliament he was active in 
(1876), and speeches in Scotland in defence pressing Scottish claims, and the dcsir- 
o£ liberal principles marked him out as a ability of appointing n minister for 
force in political life. But the Eastern Scottish affairs. 

question was now growing acute, and lie In August 1881 Rosebery was offered 
became an active critic of Lord Beacons- and accepted the under-secretaryship of 
field’s policy, attacking the government the Home Ollicc with special charge of 
for failing to satisfy the claims of Greece Scottish business in the House of Lords, 
mid for undertaking to defend the Asiatic thus coming into ollicial relations with 
dominions of Turkey, as to which he Sir William I-Iarcourt [q.v.], then home 
declared ‘that one may pay too grent a secretary. In Scotland, especially, the 
price even for the preservation of India’, office was regarded as far from common- 
He was opposed then, as he was opposed surate with the position which Rosebery 
thirty 3 'cars Inter in lbe case of France, to had acquired in the country ami in parlia- 
incurring obligations which might involve ment. While generally supporting Glad- 
Great Britain in war, and in October 1878, stone’s Irish measures Rosebery was by 
at Aberdeen, he charged the government no means satisfied, and lie wrote in his 
with having, by the Treaty of Berlin, diary (6 May 1882): ‘I am clear that I 
'incurred responsibilities of a vast and disagree with the policy of government, 
unknown kind’ without consulting the but am almost clear that I ought not to 
British parliament and the British people, resign’, adding an intention to ask Glad- 
In the autumn of 1878 Rosebery was stone ‘wlint is the exact position of 11 
elected lord rector of Aberdeen Universi ty, subordinate like myself with reference to 
delivering his inaugural address, a clumic- Cabinet policy? ’ The next day his doubts 
tcvislic and powerful plea for the study of were resolved by the news of the assassina- 
Scottish history, on 5 November 1880, tions of Lord Frederick Cavendish and 
On the day following his Aberdeen address T. II. Burke. The government must be 
he was elected lord rector of Edinburgh supported. But the close of 1882 found 
University, but it was not until 4 Novein- him dissatisfied with the delay in dealing 
ber 1882 that he delivered his rectorial with Scottish affairs, and in the spring of 
address on patriotism. 1883—nothing having been done in the 

In 1878 Rosebery married Hannah, only meantime, notwithstanding his protests 
daughter and heiress of Baron Moyer to Gladstone—he resigned. In July he 
Amschel de Rothschild [q.v.], of Ment- was offered the Scottish Office, should the 
more, Buckinghamshire. Baron Meyer bill creating it be passed, hut he declined, 
having died in 1874 and his wife in 1877, stating that his advocacy of the office 
Hannah de Rothschild had succeeded to debarred him from accepting, 
the family fortune, which comprised In September 1883 Lord and Lady 
Mentinorc and its famous works of aTt. In Rosebery visited New Zealand and Aus- 
1870 Rosebery, who had risen to a position tralia, where, in the course of a series of 
of eminence and authority in Scotland public speed]as, Rosebery developed his 
second only to that of the Duke of Argyll, view of Imperial relations. On 18 January 
and was now regarded as the future leader 1884, speaking at Adelaide, he asked the 
of the Scottish liberals, invited Mr. Glad- question whether the fact of Australia 
stone to make Dalmcny the head-quarters being a nation implied separation from the 
for Jiis Midlothian campaign. The course ;Empire. ‘God forbid’, lie continued, 
of the contest, which resulted in the return ‘there is no need for any nation, however 
of Gladstone as member for Midlothian, great, leaving the Empire, because the 
brought Rosebery into spectacular pro- Empire is a Commomvcullh of Nations' 
mincnce and bound him to Gladstonian He returned to England (by way of Ccy- 
liberalism. On the formation of liis second Ion, March 1884) with the Imperial idea 
ministry in 1880 Gladstone offered Rose- deeply rooted in his mind, and convinced 
bevy the under-seer clary ship of the India of the need for a new outlook on the 
Office. In a letter of 25 April, acting on a development of empire, broadly comprc- 
charactcristio scruple, Rosebery declined bended in the phrase ‘commonwealth of 
the oiler, saying that in accepting he would nations’, with ‘mutual self-respect and 
‘lose the certainty that what I have done mutual independence ’ as basic conditions, 
in the matter of the elections, however In Scotland be was given the freedom of 
slight, has been disinterested’. The offer Dundee, his reception showing the com- 
Was renewed in July, but again declined mantling position which lie now held in 
on account of the state of his health. In Scottish opinion. 
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On 20 June 1884 Rosebery took his 
first step towards reform of t-lic House of 
Lords, moving ‘that a select committee "be 
appointed to consider the best means of 
promoting the efficiency of this House’. 
In a speech praised for its eloquence and 
wit, he urged the necessity for increasing 
the representative character of the House, 
and enlarged on the danger of delay. The 
defeat of the motion was made decisive by 
Lord Granville and his colleagues walking 
out, Rosebery’s speech in support of the 
second reading of the Representation Bill 
in July established his reputation as one 
of the best speakers of the day. The 
Prince of "Wales (afterwards King Edward 
VII) wrote to express his admiration, and 
T. II. S. Escott described it as 1 incom¬ 
parably the best speech in the whole 
debnteh In November Gladstone offered 
him the post of first commissioner of works 
with a scat in the Cabinet. The offer was 
less perhaps than that to which Rose- 
bcTy’s position entitled him, but it was 
declined on other grounds. In February 
1885, however, the political situation was 
rendered critical by the fall of Khartoum. 
Rosebery at once informed Gladstone of 
his willingness to take office. ‘The ques¬ 
tion’, he wrote, ‘now is one less of policy 
than of patriotism \ and he was thereupon 
appointed to the Board, of Works with a 
scat in the Cabinet as lord privy seal. 
The government early in April decided to 
abandon the Sudan. In reply to a letter 
from Sir Henry Ponsonby inviting his 
opinion, Rosebery wrote justifying govern¬ 
ment action: c It is a choice of great evils, 
I admit, blit I am sure we chose the least. 5 
The situation had been altered in March 
by the Penjdch incident, which brought 
Great Britain, to the verge of war with 
Russia, and rendered imperative the sus¬ 
pension of military operations in the 
Sudan. 

In May Rosebery visited Count Her¬ 
bert Bismarck, a lifelong friend, in 
Berlin, and was introduced to his father, 
the chancellor, with whom lie discussed 
informally the attitude of Germany with 
regHrd to the Egyptian loan, the Afghan 
frontier question, Turkey, and the African 
colonies, all which matters were causing 
friction between Great Britain and Ger¬ 
many. Meanwhile, the Irish question had 
reached an acute stage in the Cabinet. 
Joseph Chamberlain [q.v.], supported by 
Sir Charles Dilke [q.v.], was opposed to 
‘coercion’ and in favour of a large measure 
of local government; Rosebery, while 
favouring local government, held that the 


lord-lieutenant, Lord Spencer, should be 
granted such powers as he claimed were 
essential for tlic maintenance of law and 
order. On 8 June the government was 
defeated on an amendment to the budget. 
Upon the resignation of Mr. Gladstone, 
Queen Victoria sent for Lord Salisbury, 
who consented to form a government 
pending the dissolution of parliament in 
November. 

I'll the autumn, at Paisley, Rosebery, 
after an effective attack on the conserva¬ 
tive policy of general conciliation towards 
Ireland and on the negotiations between 
the lord-lieutcmint, Lord Carnarvon [q.v.], 
and Parnell, dealt with the Irish leader’s 
recent demands. ‘What is proposed’, he 
continued, ‘is that Ireland should be 
treated as a colony. ... If I had the power 
and if I were convinced that Ireland were 
loyal to the connexion with this country, 
there would be no limits to the concessions 
that I would offer to Ireland.’ At Sheffield 
he dealt with social subjects, favouring 
shorter hours and state-aided emigration. 
At Slaithwaite (near Huddersfield) he 
outlined a land policy advocating the 
abolition of primogeniture, more equitable 
distribution of interests, simplification of 
transfer, and extension of allotments. In 
November, at n banquet given to him by 
the Scottish liberals, lie returned to the 
Irish question and said: ‘ If you can obtain 
from the representatives of Ireland a clear 
and constitutional demand which will 
represent the wishes of the people of 
Ireland, and which will not conflict with 
the unity or the supremacy of this country, 
then by satisfying that demand Ireland 
might see in this country her best ally.’ 

At the general election of November 
1885 tlic conservatives and the followers 
of Parnell exactly balanced the liberals, 
but on 20 January 1880 the government 
was defeated on an amendment to the 
address, and Lord Salisbury resigned the 
next day. Mr. Gladstone was sent for by 
tlic queen, and in the new administration 
Rosebery accepted tlic foreign secretary¬ 
ship. To the queen he said of his new 
office: ‘It was too much.’ But the queen 
herself described it as ‘the only good 
appointment’. At his official visit to Lord 
Salisbury, Rosebery expressed his inten¬ 
tion of maintaining the continuity of 
policy in foreign affairs. The outlook had 
recently improved: danger of war with 
Russia had been removed by the protocol 
of 10 September 1885 which secured the 
Zulfikar pass to the ameer of Afghanistan; 
a better understanding with Germany 
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had cased the situation in Egypt; and 
Lord Salisbury had given a warning that 
a threatened war between Greece and 
Turkey would not be tolerated by Great 
]3ritain. In April Rosebery, in continua¬ 
tion of his predecessor’s policy, joined in 
an ultimatum addressed by the Powers to 
Greece, In May notice of blockade by the 
combined squadrons was presented, and 
Greece capitulated. Anticipations freely 
entertained that a liberal government 
would mean a new policy in South- 
Eastern Europe were thus falsified. 

In his foreign policy Rosebery showed 
that he could be deckled and firm. The 
attempt of the French to occupy the New 
Hebrides formed the subject of a strongly 
worded dispatch to Lord Lyons [q.v.], 
ambassador at Paris; a failure on the 
part of Sir Robert Moricr [q.v.], ambassa¬ 
dor at St. Petersburg, to adhere to his 
instructions called forth a severe repri¬ 
mand ; while later, a declaration by Russia 
that Datum was no longer to be a free 
port, was met by a dispatch from Rose¬ 
bery in which he said: ‘H.M. government 
are compelled to place on record their view 
that this proceeding of the Russian govern¬ 
ment constitutes a violation of the Treaty 
of Berlin.... In no case can H.M. govern¬ 
ment have any share in it. It must rest on 
the responsibility of its authors, * The Tsar 
was painfully affected by the terms of the 
document, while the Russian chancellor, 
M. de Giers, described it as ‘the most 
wounding communication that lias ever 
been addressed to one Power by another’. 
In Egypt Rosebery recognized that a 
respite was needed from ‘projects, reports, 
and conventions’, and gave whole-hearted 
support to Sir Evelyn Baring (afterwards 
first Earl of Cromer, q.v.). 

The defeat of Mr. Gladstone’s Home 
Rule Bill in June 1886 resulted in another 
general election and the return of the 
conservatives and liberal-unionists to 
power with a majority of 113. Rosebery 
left the Foreign Office with his reputation 
as ft statesman greatly strengthened. He 
had kept foreign affairs free of the fluctua¬ 
tions of domestic politics, and in dis¬ 
trusting Russia, in maintaining an attitude 
of firmness towards France, and in laying 
stress on the common interests of Ger¬ 
many and Great Britain, lie had secured 
continuity with the policy of Lord Salis¬ 
bury. Speaking at Manchester in August, 
Gladstone told the liberal party that in 
Rosebery they saw ‘the man of the future’. 

In October 1886 Rosebery left England 
for a visit to India, returning in the spring 


of 1887. During his absence the Round 
Table Conference had shown that no 
agreement between Home Hitlers and 
liberal-unionists was possible, Rosebery 
in speeches up find down the country 
declared his adherence to Glads tontau 
liberalism and to the general principle that 
‘Ireland should be allowed to manage her 
own affairs in the way of domestic legisla¬ 
tion’. To Lord Randolph Churchill he 
expressed his satisfaction with the state 
of the liberal party, ‘no longer a flabby 
disconnected majority but a compact 
minority united by a principle’. As chair¬ 
man at this time of the Imperial Federa¬ 
tion League, Rosebery was constantly 
bringing before the country the ques¬ 
tion of Imperial Federation, ‘the closest 
possible union of the various self-governing 
states ruled by the British Crown, con¬ 
sistently with the free national develop¬ 
ment which is the birthright of British 
subjects all over the world—the closest 
union in sympathy, in external action, and 
in defence’. Describing it ns‘thedominant 
passion of his public life’, he probably did 
more thun any statesman of Ills time to 
advance the cause of cohesion as against 
disintegration, to dissociate the idea of 
empire from aggrandizement, and to 
reconcile liberal opinion to a new concep¬ 
tion of Imperial relations. While refrain¬ 
ing from specifying the form of the rela¬ 
tionship which should exist, he advocated 
recurrent colonial conferences and the 
admission to the Privy Council of colonial 
ministers and colonial judges. 

In 1888 Rosebery again brought forward 
his motion for a select committee to in¬ 
quire into the constitution of the House of 
Lords. Ilis definite proposals included 
curtailment of the hereditary right to a 
seat in the House, election of peers by 
county councils and municipalities, repre¬ 
sentation of the colonies, and, in the event 
of disagreement, a joint meeting of both 
Houses with decisions dependent upon 
certain fixed majorities. The motion was 
defeated by 07 votes to 50. In 1889 Rose¬ 
bery was returned for the City in the 
election for the new London County 
Council and was chosen as chairman by 
104 votes to 17. He held the olfiee for a 
year and threw himself into the work with 
devoted public spirit. His authority and 
experience gave distinction to the new 
body, and bis aptitude for detail, by many 
unsuspected, proved invaluable in guiding 
the proceedings. Time, however, has not 
endorsed two items of his municipal pro¬ 
gramme, namely, the control of the police 
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by the Council and the merging of the in Paris to the effect that so long as the 
Corporation of the City and the London British flag was flying in Egypt such action 
County Council. For a short period in on the part of the klicdive would not be 
1802 he again accepted the chairmanship tolerated. Appointments were thereupon 
of the Council. made in conformity with the wishes of 

In November 1800 Rosebery’s life was Cromer, and in February, the British 
darkened by the death of his wife. This garrison having been reinforced, fear of a 
was a blow from which it is doubtful if he Mohammedan outbreak ended. In July a 
ever wholly recovered. Her wisdom and French ultimatum to Siam and a rumour 
rare serenity of character had been in- that the French had ordered British gun- 
vahiahle elements both in his domestic and boats to leave Bangkok, created a grave 
in bis public life. For the next eighteen crisis. The rumour proved to be false, and 
months he withdrew from politics and, the handling of the crisis by the foreign 
with his heal til affected, spent much of his secretary resulted in a settlement of the 
time on the continent. differences between the two countries. In 

In June 1802 parliament was dissolved, answer to a communication from the 
The election which followed showed a queen, Rosebery in a memorandum of 
majority of forty for Home Rule, and 9 June dealt with his attitude towards 
Mr, Gladstone became prime minister for Home Rule. He viewed it with guarded 
the fourth time. Rosebery wns reluctant approval ‘as the most practicable or the 
to take office: he had the gmv-cst doubt if least impracticable method of governing 
4 his long loneliness and sleeplessness* had the country*. In the House of Lords lie 
not unfitted him for public life, and ex- spoke at length on the second rending of 
l)ressed to Gladstone his ‘loathing of the second Home Rule Bill, which was de- 
politics’ [Lord Cicwc, Life, ii, p. 402]. feated on 8 September by 410 votes toll. 
This attitude excited impatience among On 17 November Rosebery intervened 
some of his colleagues. IIarcourt regarded in the great coal strike of 1893 and, pre- 
it as ‘pretty Fanny’s way 5 ; Morlcy wrote: siding at the Foreign Office over a meeting 
‘IIow tiresome all this sort of thing ia,’ of owners and men’s loaders, succeeded in 
But it was only after a moving appeal bringing about a settlement. Towards the 
from Mr. Gladstone and a strongly worded end of the year there was disagreement in 
letter from the Prince of Wales indicating the Cabinet over the naval estimates. The 
the wishes of the queen, that Rosebery’s controversy dragged on ; Rosebery sup- 
distaste for office was overcome. On 15 porting Lord Spencer, then first lord of 
August he again became secretary for the Admiralty, Gladstone and Ilarcouit 
foreign affairs, and in October he was protesting against the increase asked for. 
created ICG. Harcourt finally accepted some minor 

The question of British withdrawal from amendments; but Gladstone was in- 
Uganda at once revealed differences in the flexible, and burdened with his weight of 
Cabinet, Harcourt was in favour of im- years and threatened with loss of sight, 
mediate evacuation. To this Rosebery was he resigned on 8 March 1894. On the same 
opposed, A crisis was only averted by a day, acting on her own initiative, the queen 
compromise suspending withdrawal for offered the premiership to Rosebery, 
three months, the question to be investi- Anticipating that the policy which he had 
gated by a commissioner on the spot, inherited and intended to pursue might 
Some eighteen months later (June 1804), disturb his relations of confidence with the 
ns the result of the mission of Sir Gerald queen, he accepted with hesitation. 
Portal [q.v.'J, a British protectorate was The Cabinet ns a whole approved the 
declared, and Uganda, in accordance with appointment, but differences soon became 
Rosebery's policy, became part of the apparent. Harcourt, whose claims to the 
British Empire. In January 1803 there succession had received strong support in 
was again disagreement over Egypt. The the liberal party and in the radical press, 
dismissal by the young klicdive Abbas of was at variance with his chief on a number 
ministers friendly to England was objected of questions. The foreign secretaryship, 
to by Lord Cromer. Rosebery supported which a section of the Cabinet held should 
the action of Cromer, but Ilfircourt, who be in the House of Commons, was given to 
was in favour of withdrawal from Egypt, Lord Kimberley. On 11 March a pro- 
was strongly opposed to the interference nouncement by Rosebery in his speech on 
involved. A protest by France against the address ‘that before Irish Home Rule 
British action wns met by instructions is concluded by the Imperial parliament, 
from Rosebery to the British ambassador England as the predominant member of 
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the partnership of the three kingdoms will somnia. The strain of oflice, the clinical ties 
have to be convinced of its justice and which beset him within the Cabinet, and 
equity’, which was interpreted as meaning the attacks to which he was subjected in 
that Home Rule could only be passed by a portion of the radical press were im¬ 
purely English votes, created consterna- doubtedly at this time affecting his health, 
tion in the party and exasperated the The session opened on 5 February. The 
Irish. Two days later un amendment to party programme included plural voting, 
the address, abolishing the veto of the Welsh disestablishment, and a liquor 
Lords, was carried by two votes, A new control bill. But the Parnellitc group 
address had to be substituted. Friction under the leadership of John Redmond 
in the Cabinet increased as the session [q.v.] was hostile, and the government 
advanced. I-Iarcouvt’s famous death-duties could only count on a majority of fifteen, 
budget evoked criticism from the premier Against the advice of Rosebery, the 
and gave rise to an exchange of embittered question of the House of Lords was 
memoranda between the two ministers, relegated to the background. On 21 June 
Further, an Anglo-EeJgmn agreement for the government was defeated by 132 votes 
the lease to the king of the Belgians of against 125 in the House of Commons on 
territory on the Upper Nile, negotiated by the question of the supply of cordite, and 
Rosebery and Kimberley, was bitterly Rosebery at once resigned, receiving from 
opposed by Ilarcourt without whose the queen as a murk of special favour the 
knowledge the preliminaries had been ad- order of the Thistle. Cabinet differences 
justed. Protests to Belgium from Ger- were reflected in the election which fol- 
many and France led to the abandonment lowed, Rosebery, Ilarcourt, and Morlcy 
of the lease by the king. putting in the forefront respectively rc- 

On 27 October 181)4 Rosebery at Brad- form of the House of Lords, local option, 
ford opened his campaign for reform of the and Horne Rule. The unionists were rc- 
Housc of Lords, but beyond the audience turned with a majority of 152. On 12 
of 4,500 whom he addressed, the proposals August Rosebery wrote to I-Iarcourt a 
aroused little enthusiasm. The rejection formal intimation that their official con- 
of the Home Rule Bill hnd strengthened nexion must be regarded as at an end. 
the position of the upper chamber in the In 1895-1800 the Armenian massacres 
country. The queen wrote (80 October) to drew Mr. Gladstone from his retirement, 
protest against the policy which Rosebery In a speech at Liverpool in August 189(1 
had announced. In a letter in reply, he suggested that the British ambassador 
Rosebery on 1 November justified his should be recalled from Constantinople 
policy, claiming that it was conservative and the Turkish ambassador in London 
in its ultimate tendency and deprecating be given his passports, This policy was 
the suggestion put forward by the queen supported by a section of the liberals. To 
that she should have been consulted before Rosebery, who saw in isolated action the 
the policy was announced [Letters of Queen likelihood of war, this proved the 'last 
Victoria , third series, vol. ii, pp. 432-444]. straw on his back 5 , and on 8 October he 
Before a large audience at Glasgow on resigned the leadership of the liberal party, 
14 November, Rosebery again spoke on The following day at the Empire Theatre, 
House of Lords reform, and declared him- Edinburgh, to a tense and crowded audi- 
self in favour both of Welsh and of Scottish encc he made his farcwcll speech as leader, 
disestablishment. In the same month, by ‘Home to supper. What a relief’, is the 
summoning a conference at Downing entry in his diary for that evening. In- 
Street on the co-ordination of the lighting ability to act ill partnership with Har- 
serviecs, he may be said to have taken the court, the fact that his lead had been 
first step towards the formation of the disregarded at the general election, and 
Committee of Imperial Defence. In lastly, the intervention of Mr. Gladstone 
January 1805 at a meeting oL' the National with a policy to which he could not sub- 
Libcrol Federation lie paid a generous scribe, combined to make a further con¬ 
tribute to the work done by Ilarcourt as ti nuance of his harasscrl term of leadership 
leader of the House of Commons, and impossible. In 1897 by the purchaseof the 
renewed his plea for reform of the House Villa Dclaimntc at Posilipo, near Naples, 
of Lords and disestablishment of tlie a locality to which he was devoted, he 
Welsh Church. secured a retreat remote from the arena 

Early in 1805 Rosebery suffered from a of politics, 
severe attack of influenza which left him The death of Gladstone in 1808 brought 
seriously weakened and a victim of in- Rosebery back to the House of Lords to 
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deliver a fine panegyric on his chief. His 
retirement had failed to effect any sem¬ 
blance of unity in the liberal ranks, and 
in 1809, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
having succeeded Harcourt in the lender- 
ship of the party, Rosebery emerged from 
liis seclusion, and in May, at the City 
Liberal Club, urged the party to return to 
liberalism as it had been before 1886, and 
to seek a combination of the old liberal 
spirit with the new Imperial spirit. In 
November he delivered an eloquent and 
memorable rectorial address on Imperial 
questions at Glasgow University, 

The outbreak of the South African lVar 
in 1899 accentuated the cleavage in the 
liberal party. In 1001 a new organization, 
the Liberal Imperial Council, was formed 
of the followers of Rosebery with the 
object of supporting his leadership and 
promoting his Imperial policy. But on 17 
July in a letter to The Times , while point- , 
ing out that there were now two schools, 
of liberal statesmanship, the insular and 
the Imperial, pullingin opposite directions* 
Rosebery stated that lie could never 
voluntarily return to the arena of party 
politics. Two days later (19 July) at the 
City Liberal Club, he referred to 1 plough¬ 
ing his lonely furrow 1 . A speech at Chester¬ 
field in December in which lie called for 
‘a clean slate’ and advocated discussion of 
pence terms with the Boers led to a visit 
from Campbell-Bannerman in search of 
agreement. But co-operation was not to 
be attained, and in February 1902 the 
formation of the Liberal League with 
Rosebery as president and II. II. Asquith, 
Sir Edward Grey, and Sir Plenry Fowler ns 
vice-presidents, denoted a definite split 
between the two wings of the party. But 
in May 1008 the opening of Chamberlain’s 
tariff reform campaign brought about a 
change in the situation, and supplied the 
liberal party with a common ground in 
defence of free trade. Rosebery in the 
course of the year spoke at a number of 
meetings in opposition to Chamberlain’s 
proposals, but mindful of the way in which 
his own policy had been received, he held 
aloof from formal co-operation with the 
official lender of the party. 

In lOOfi Rosebery spoke at the City 
Liberal Club and in the country in criti¬ 
cism of the Anglo-French agreement, anti¬ 
cipating that it was more likely to lead to 
complications than to peace, and in a 
speech at Bodmin he emphatically dissoci¬ 
ated himself from Home Rule, which had 
once more been brought to the front by 
Campbell-Bannerman. But his inde¬ 


pendence brought with it an inevitable 
decline in influence, and when Campbell- 
Bannerman became prime minister in 
December and was joined by the vice- 
presidents of the Liberal League, Rosebery 
finally severed himself from official liberal¬ 
ism. In the years immediately following 
he was much at his house at Posilipo. At 
home he took little part in politics beyond 
presiding at the annual meetings of the 
Liberal League. In the House of Lords 
lie thenceforward occupied a seat on the 
cross benches. In Scotland lie spoke on a 
number of ceremonial occasions, and 
among his most notable utterances must 
be included his speech when unveiling a 
memorial to the Scots Greys at Edinburgh 
on 1G November 1900 and his address as 
chancellor of the university of Glasgow 
on 12 June 1908 on the influence of national 
universities on Scottish character. 

In 1909 tile budget introduced by Mr. 
Lloyd George recalled him once more into 
the political field, and in a letter to the 
press (21 June 1009) and at a meeting 
in Glasgow (10 September 1009) he de¬ 
nounced the financial provisions dealing 
with land as revolutionary and leading 
directly to socialism. In November the 
Finance Bill reached the House of Lords, 
and he again spoke in condemnation of its 
proposals, but warned the House against 
rejecting the measure. This attitude was 
much criticized, yet his Glasgow speech 
had indicated that he was not prepared to 
stake the existence of the House of Lords 
on such an issue. The rejection of the 
budget by the peers was followed by the 
general election of January 1910. In the 
parliament which succeeded on 14 March 
Rosebery brought forward in the House 
of Lords resolutions in favour of reform 
and reconstitution. The resolutions were 
passed, but the death of King Edward VII 
on G May prevented their being further 
dealt with at the moment. On 15 Novem¬ 
ber tlie conference dealing with the con¬ 
stitutional crisis between Lords and 
Commons having meanwhile broken down, 
Rosebery again brought forward hi is resolu¬ 
tions, which were again passed without a 
division. Before the general election of 
December lOlOhc spoke at Manchester and 
Edinburgh, condemning the Parliament 
Bill as ‘ill-judged,revolutionary,and parti¬ 
san \ On 9 August 1911 the Bill, which had 
been drastically amended by the Lords, was 
again returned from the House of Com¬ 
mons, and Rosebery, who had not sup¬ 
ported the amendments, denounced the 
measure but declared that great as were 
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its evils lie considered them less disastrous 
tlmn the creation of sufficient peers to 
ensure the passing of the Bill. He there¬ 
fore voted with the government, after¬ 
wards drawing up a protest, signed hy 
fourteen other peers, to be recorded in the 
journals of the House. It was the end of 
his work in the House of Lords. At the 
coronation of King George V in June he 
had been created Earl of Midlothian in 
the peerage of the United Kingdom. In 
September he delivered his rectorial ad¬ 
dress at St. Andrews University—one of 
the happiest of all his notable non-political 
utterances. 

The outbreak of the European War in 
1014 led to Rosebery’s appearance on 
many platforms, and in a series of stirring 
speeches he spoke on empire, the calls of 
patriotism, the need for recruits, and 
confidence in final victory. In December 
1010 he was offered high office in the 
second Coalition government, but refused. 
The following year his younger son, Neil 
Primrose, was killed in action. Rosebery 
continued his wav speeches from time to 
time, but lie was a stricken man. In 
November 1918 he was prostrated by the 
circulation of an embolism, and thence¬ 
forward remained partially crippled, but 
maintaining his interest in current affairs, 
in books, and in the society of his friends. 
He died 21 May 1929 at his home, The 
Durdans, Epsom, and was buried in the 
church at Dalineny. Since 1887 his town 
house had been 88 Berkeley Square. 

In 1891 Rosebery published a small 
volume on William Pitt for the ‘Twelve 
English Statesmen’ series edited by John 
Morlcy. The work is a judicial exposition 
of the known facts of Pi tt’s career, written 
with consummate felicity and clmrm. It 
met with an instant success. It was 
followed in 1900 by Napoleon; the Last 
Phase , and in 1910 by dial ham: his Early 
Life and Connections . The reputation of 
the three books is bnsed less on research 
or even revelation than on Rosebery’s 
power to give life and colour to historical 
portraits. ” The volumes abound with 
evidence of this special gift, and although 
limited in scope, they reveal the loss suf¬ 
fered by literature and historical writing 
when their author gave himself to a 
political career. In 1906 Rosebery pub¬ 
lished a monograph on Lord Randolph 
Churchill, the most completely successful 
of his writings. The combination was 
unusual. Contemporaries at Eton and 
close friends at Oxford, and later occupy¬ 
ing positions of eminence in the state, the 


two men, although differing in politics, 
retained to the end the sympathy and 
affection of their early days. Tire apprecia¬ 
tion is written with lightness and charm 
and ail intimate comprehension of 
Churchill’s character and genius. In 
the same vein of portraiture Rosebery’s 
sketches of Sir Robert Peel (1890), Oliver 
Cromwell (1899), and William Windham 
(1013) stand out among his numerous 
occasional essays and addresses. 

Ecw men have had a more successful 
career as an owner of racehorses than Lord 
Rosebery. He won the principal classic 
events of the turf, including tile Derby 
three times, with Ladas the second in 1894, 
with Sir Visto in 1895, and with Cicero 
in 1905. He was no amateur owner, but 
a higlily versed student of breeding and 
form. The Durdans (which he purchased 
in 1874) is celebrated for its collection of 
pictures of famous horses of the past, and 
in the extensive library is included a sec¬ 
tion dealing with the horse in all its aspects. 
He was the last to use in London a 
cabriolet, driving a high-stepping horse 
with ei ‘tiger’ standing on a platform at 
the back. In later years lie made a habit 
I of driving in the country at night after 
dinner in an open victoria with a pair of 
hoises and a postilion. 

Rosebery was of middle height, strongly 
built, and of active habits, llis head was 
massive, with a fine intellectual forehead 
and regular features. His eyes were light 
blue, and normally enigmatic in the quies¬ 
cence of their expression, but readily 
breaking into animation and a smile of 
singular radiance which illuminated his 
whole countenance. His general appear¬ 
ance altered little with age. He found 
pleasure in long walks in the country, and 
in shooting, at which lie was proficient. 
But yachting, regardless of weather, and 
racing were his principal pastimes. He 
disliked games, saying, ‘Balfour prefers 
any game to no game, I prefer no game to 
any game’. He was a born talker, varied, 
witty, and informed, master of ironic 
banter and humour, passing easily from 
light to shade, from gaiety to earnestness, 
and appearing always to give his best. In 
society he was liable to disconcerting 
moments of silence and was at little pains 
to disguise when he was bored. He was 
at his happiest when in company of his 
own choosing, at Dalmeny, or The Dur¬ 
dans, on his yacht, or at his villa at 
Posilipo. 

Although Rosebery inherited works of 
art of the highest quality, his interest Jay 
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in the associations rather than in the 
beauty of his possessions. He was a noted 
collector of portraits and relics of historical 
characters. Every year his out! ay on books 
for the libraries at Bnrnhougle, the castle 
adjoining Dalmeny, and The Dimliins was 
considerable, and his gift (1027) to the 
National Library in Edinburgh of Scottish 
books and pamphlets is remarkable for 
the range and rarity of its contents. lie 
was an omnivorous reader in the field of 
biography, history, and memoirs, and of 
these, with the aid of a strong and accurate 
memory, his knowledge was profound. 
But he eschewed science and philosophy, 
and, indeed, speculative writing of ail 
kinds, and concerned himself little with 
modern literature save in so far as it threw 
light on aspects of the past. 

As an orator Rosebery enjoyed a period 
of unequalled prestige. His speeches were 
studiously prepared, and the contrivance 
of his effects, if sometimes too elaborate, 
was often masterly. His voice was strong, 
flexible, and harmonious; his vocabulary 
authentic and direct rather than subtle or 
rare. In speaking he would emphasize a 
passage with an up and down movement 
of both arms bent, or sink his voice to a 
note so deep as to appear at times almost 
painfully mannered. He delighted in the 
exercise of his gil t of oratory, and passages 
in his speech to the press of the Empire 
(5 June 1900), ill his rectorial addresses at 
Glasgow (16 November 1900) and St. 
Andrews (14 September 1911), and in his 
address on Robert Burns (21 July 1896) 
have been ranked with the greatest master¬ 
pieces of British eloquence. 

Rosebery held that he had been drawn 
into politics largely by force of circum¬ 
stances and was wont to declare that they 
were hateful to him. J3ut he was far from 
insensible to the gratifications of celebrity 
and high position. lie wanted office on his 
own terms with freedom to carry out his 
own policy. As foreign minister lie ap¬ 
proached most nearly to the conditions 
which he required. As such he acted with 
judgement and distinction, showing firm¬ 
ness and restraint, brooking little inter¬ 
ference from his colleagues, and winning 
a position of authority among the states¬ 
men of Europe. As prime minister he was 
faced with the conditions which he was 
least qualified to control, by a powerful 
leader of the House of Commons definitely 
hostile to him, and a party of which a large 
section regarded Imperialism, and reform 
of the House of Lords os a means to the 
creation of a strong second chamber, with 


open disfavour. At the same time in IToitie 
Rule lie was inheritor of a policy as to the 
expediency of which his doubts steadily 
increased. ‘I never did have power’, lie 
said of himself as premier. He wrote of 
William Windham: ‘I-Iis self-conscious, 
self-tormenting nature was indeed wholly 
unsuited for public life.’ For similar 
reasons Rosebery was unsuited, not in¬ 
deed for public life as such, but for public 
life as he had the misfortune to find it. 
Thus situated, his sensitiveness to criti¬ 
cism, his dislike of contradiction, his hatred 
of political intrigue, and, above all, a 
dread of failure tended to aggravate the 
difficulties of his position as leader. His 
name is not associated with any notable 
parliamentary measure, and he proved 
uncq ual to the desperate task of re-uniting 
a pnrty shattered by Home Rule; but 
as a missionary of Imperial ideals he 
left a deep and lasting influence on the 
political thought of his time. His earliest 
and his latest parliamentary activities 
were directed to reform of the House of 
Lords, a cause which he did more to bring 
before the country than any other states¬ 
man of his time. Later years may be said 
to have completed his alienation from the 
pnrty which he had led, while a growing 
fear of socialism drove him more and more 
to sympathize with other political views. 

Lord Rosebery had two sons and two 
daughters. Of the sons the elder, Albert 
Edward Harry Mayer Archibald (born 
1882^ was M.P. for Midlothian in the 
liberal interest 1906-1910, and succeeded 
his father as sixth earl. The younger, 
Neil James Archibald, was undcr-sccrctary 
of state for foreign affairs in 1915 and 
joint parliamentary secretary to the 
Treasury 1916-1917. 

A portrait of Rosebery by Sir John 
Millais and a bust by Sir Edgar Boehm are 
both in the possession of the sixth earl. 
A cartoon of him by ‘Spy’ appeared in 
Vanity Fair 14 March 19oi. 

[The Times, 22 Mny 1020; Marquess of 
Crewe, Lord Rosebery,' 2 vols., 1931 ; E. T. 
Raymond, The Man of Promise , Lord Rose¬ 
bery; a critical study, 1923; T. F. G. Coates, 
Lord Rosebery, his Life and Speeches , 2 vols., 
1900; John Buchan, Lord Rosebery, 1847-1030 
in Proceedings of the British Academy, vol. 
xvi, I960; Lord Rosebery, Miscellanies Liter¬ 
ary and Historical, 2 vols., 1921; personal 
knowledge.] E. Chartf.ius. 

PRIMROSE, Sir HENRY WILLIAM 
(1846-1923), civil servant, was bom in 
Edinburgh 22 August 1846, the second of 
the six sons of the Hon. Bouverie Francis 
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Primrose, by his wife, Frederica Sophia, 
daughter of Thomas Anson, first Viscount 
Anson, and sister of Thomas William 
Anson, first Earl of Lichfield. I-Iis father 
was the second son of Archibald John 
Primrose, fourth Earl of Rosebery [q.v.], 
and uncle of Archibald Philip Primrose, 
fifth Earl of Rosebery [q.v.], the states¬ 
man, Henry Primrose was educated at 
Trinity College, Glcnalmond, and Bnlliol 
College, Oxford. He obtained second classes 
in classical moderations (1867) and in the 
final honour school of law and modern 
history (1869). From Oxford he passed 
into the home civil service, entering the 
Treasury in 1869. 

Primrose was in India from 1880 to 1884 
as private secretary to the viceroy, Lord 
Ripon; in 1886 he became private secre¬ 
tary to Mr. Gladstone. It is said that he 
drafted the financial proposals for the 
Irish Home Rule Bill which the prime 
minister introduced that year in the House 
of Commons. In 1887 Primrose was ap¬ 
pointed secretary to II.M. Office of Works, 
and held that post until 1895, when lie was 
appointed chairman of the Board of Cus¬ 
toms. In 1899 he became chairman of the 
Board of Inland Revenue, a position which 
he occupied until his retirement from the 
civil service in 1907. 

Useful as his olficial career had been, the 
duties which Primrose undertook after lie 
retired were no less valuable. In the same 
year that he left the civil service he was 
appointed chairman of the Pacific Cable 
Board. This body contains Dominion re¬ 
presentatives whose interests are at times 
divergent, and control of it is not easy. 
Primrose presided over its deliberations 
with tact and courtesy, so that the seven 
years of his chairmanship resulted in the 
accomplishment of much good work. In 
1012 lie was nominated a member of the 
royal commission on the civil service, a 
commission of which Lord MacDonncll 
[q.v.] was chairman, and in the same year 
was appointed chairman of the committee 
to consider the financial position of Ireland 
before the introduction of the new Home 
Rule Bill. The government did not, how¬ 
ever, act upon tlie report of his committee. 
In 1013 he served under the chairmanship 
of Lord Lorebum on a royal commission 
upon railways, a body whose labours were 
interrupted by the European War. In 
1914 Primrose accepted the chairmanship 
of the Welsh Church Commission, During 
the War he was chairman of the Sugar 
Commission, and in 1018 was a member 
of Sir John (afterwards Baron) Bradbury’s 


committee on the reduction of staffs in 
government offices. 

Primrose’s record of public service was 
distinguished, and his sound judgement 
and extremely business-like methods well 
qualified him for the various important 
positions which he held. He also had 
considerable gifts of writing, and his re¬ 
ports and minutes are models of clear 
statement. He was created K.C.B. in 
1899, and was sworn a member of the 
Privy Council in 1912. 

The end of Primrose's useful life came 
tragically by his own hand. He suffered 
much from insomnia, and the depression 
consequent upon loss of sleep unhinged his 
mind. Early in the morning of 17 June 
1923 he was missed from his house. He 
was found to have shot himself in Kensing¬ 
ton Gardens, and was taken to St. George’s 
Hospital, where he died almost immedi¬ 
ately upon arrival. 

Primrose married in 1888 Helen Mary 
(died 1910), eldest daughter of Gilbert 
McMiclung, of Miltonise, Wigtownshire, 
and formerly the wife of James Mont¬ 
gomery Walker. They had one son. 

[The Times, 10 June 1023; private informa¬ 
tion.] A. CocimANG. 

PRINGLE, WILLIAM MATHER 
RUTHERFORD (1874-1028), politician, 
was born at Gordon, Berwickshire, 22 
January 1874, the third and youngest son 
of George Pringle, of Gordon, by his wife, 
Elizabeth Mather. He was educated at 
Garnethill School, Glasgow, and at Glas¬ 
gow University, where he graduated with 
first-class honours in classics and history. 

He was called to the bar by the 
Middle Temple in 1004. His opinions 
matured early, and he never changed 
thorn. Alert, intelligent, hardworking, 
vigorous in private and eloquent in public, 
he seemed to be marked out for promotion 
when, after unsuccessfully contesting the 
Camlachie division of Glasgow in 1906 in 
the liberal interest, he entered parliament 
as member for North-West Lanarkshire at 
the general election of January 1910: lie 
retained the seat until 1918. lie had time 
to make his mark but not to attain oiTice 
before the break-up of the liberal party. 
He swiftly won a reputation for exhaustive 
knowledge of parliamentary procedure, 
and in collaboration with James Myles 
Ilogge, liberal member for East Edinburgh 
1012-1924, was not slow to take advantage 
of the opportunities which this knowledge 
afforded of promoting the interests of his 
party. Pringle was certainly the abler and 
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more popular member of the partnership, 
but ‘Pringle and Ilogge* achieved a fame 
which neither alone was able to sustain. 
Pringle was passionately loyal to Mr. 
Asquith, and this loyalty led him into the 
wilderness, in which he gained a new but 
not less deserved reputation for tenacity 
and for optimism. He contested the 
Springburn division of Glasgow at the 
general election of December 1018 but, in 
common with nil except a handful of 1 Wee 
Free’ liberals, failed to be elected, He 
returned to parliament, in company with 
another small liberal band, in 1922, when 
he stood successfully for the Pcnistonc 
division of Yorkshire. He held this seat 
in the election of 1028, but only to fosc it 
at the end of the succeeding short-lived 
parliament in 1921*. 

Mr. Asquith said of Pringle In 1922 that 
he was the ‘first man’ in parliament, and 
that there was no position in the state 
which he was not iltted to fill. Pringle 
never had the clmnce to justify this opin¬ 
ion. Events brought him disappointment 
after disappointment. But he never lost 
hope of being one of the architects of a 
real liberal revival. His ability was 
recognized when he was invited, in 1924, 
to join the liberal 4 shadow Cabinet 5 under 
Mr. Asquith, and lie was one of the chief 
movers of its open rebuff to Mr. Lloyd 
George after the General Strike in May 
1926. Pringle was certainly expressing 
his elmracteristic feelings when he signed 
the letter describing Mr. Lloyd George as 
‘one whose instability destroys confi¬ 
dence'. Mr. Lloyd George’s well-known 
readiness to co-operate with other parties 
and the existence of the ‘Lloyd George 
Fund' were alike repugnant to one so 
wholly devoted to the conception of inde¬ 
pendent and locally financed liberalism. 

Although it seemed almost impossible 
for the breach in an already diminished 
party to be healed, Pringle relaxed neither 
hope nor energy. The loss of his scat was 
a great handicap to one who delighted in 
the House of Commons, and it cut short 
the most effective display of his special 
gifts, which he had given as a critic in 
parliament of the first labour government. 
But he founded and was first chairman of 
the Liberal and Radical Candidates As¬ 
sociation in 1924, and at the time of his 
death was prospective liberal candidate 
for Paisley, whither he had gone in the 
hope of winning back a seat once held by 
his leader, Mr. Asquith. He was also a 
keen supporter of the formation of the 
Liberal Council in 1027. Pringle takes a 
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place in political history as a mein'ber'of 
the invaluable band of those who have 
never held office but who have, neverthe¬ 
less, exercised a considerable influence 
upon any House of Commons of which 
they were members. 

Pringle died suddenly at his home in 
Soutliflelds 1 April 1928. lie married in 
1006 Lilias Patrick, daughter of Joseph 
Somerville, of Glasgow. They had four 
sons and one daughter. 

[The Times , 2 April 1028; private informa¬ 
tion,] W. E. Elliot, 

PHOTHERO, Stii GEORGE WALTER 
(1848-1022), historian, was born at Chatl* 
ton, Wiltshire, 14 October 1848, He was 
the eldest of the four sons of the Rev. 
George Prothcro, vicar of Clifton-upon- 
Tcmc, Worcestershire, afterwards rector 
of Whippingham, Isle of Wight, and 
canon of Westminster, by his wife, Emma, 
daughter of the llev. William Money 
Kyrlc, of I-Ionime House, Herefordshire, 
and Whctlimn House, Wiltshire. The 
third son, Rowland Edmund, was presi¬ 
dent of the Board of Agriculture from 
1016 to 1919 and was raised to the peerage 
as Baron Ernie in the latter year. 

George Prothcro was educated on the 
foundation at Eton and became head of 
the school. In 18G8 he went with a scholar¬ 
ship to King’s College, Cambridge, where 
he had an equally distinguished career, 
i He was awarded the Bell scholarship in 
1809, was sixth classic in the tripos of 
1872, and was elected a fellow of King’s 
in the same year. He also captained his 
college boat (1870-1871). After acting for 
a short time as assistant-master at Eton, 
Prothcro studied at Bonn University, 
where he became familiar with the work 
of the great German historians of the time, 
contracting a special admiration for Ranke, 
the first volume of whose Weltgeschicfile 
he translated in 1883. 

Returning to Cambridge in 1875, 
Prothcro was appointed history tutor at 
King’s in 1876, and in 1884 university lec¬ 
turer in history. With these appointments, 
his publications indicated the trend of his 
aims and interests. In 1877 appeared his 
Life and Times of Simon dc Monifori and 
in 1804 Ills valuable collection of Select 
Statutes and other Documents Illustrative of 
the Reigns of Elizabeth and Jaynes I, His 
own wise, generous, and sympathetic out¬ 
look on life is, however, perhaps most 
clearly shown in his Memoir (1889) of his 
friend Henry Bradshaw [q.v.]. 

In 1804 Prothcro was appointed to the 
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newly created clmir of modern history at requisite historical, geographical, and 
Edinburgh University. Whilst resident economic information. These last were 
at Edinburgh he lived at 2 Eton Terrace, prepared between 1917 and 1019 jointly 
a house with n charming view over the in the Intelligence division of tlic Ad- 
Water of Leith. He found his new work miralty, in the War Trade Intelligence 
entirely congenial. . He liked the raw Department, and in a specially created 
Scottish students with their passion for historical section of the Foreign OiTlce. 
knowledge and their sacrifices to get it; In his capacity as historical adviser to the 
and they returned his affection. Foreign Office Prothero attended the Peace 

In 1899, however, there came to Prothero Conference in 1019, and in 1920 was created 
the offer of the editorship of the Quarterly K.B.E. as a reward for his services. The 
Review resigned by his brother Rowland, work, however, had overtaxed his strength, 
He accepted the offer, moved to London, and he died in London 10 July 1922. 
and held the editorship until his death. Prothero married in 1882 Mary Frances, 
Changes such as the European War pro- daughter of Samuel Butcher [q.v.], bishop 
duccd elsewhere have modified the ad- of Mcatli, and sister of Samuel Henry 
ministration of the Quarterly, and Prothero Butcher [q.v.] and of John George ButchcT, 
might, perhaps, be reckoned the last in afterwards Lord Danesfort. They had no 
the old editorial tradition. His position children. 

as editor ol the famous periodical was sus- [The Times , 12 July 1022 ; Quarterly Review, 

tained by many academic distinctions. He October 1922 j personal knowledge.] 
was president of tlic Royal Historical A. Cecil, 

Society (1901-1905), fellow of the British 

Academy (1903), Rede lecturer at Cam- QUIN, WINDIIAM THOMAS WYND- 
bridge (1003), Lowell lecturer at Boston HAM-, fourth Earl of Dunraven and 
and Schouler lecturer at Johns Hopkins Mount-Eaiil in the peerage of Ireland 
University, U.S.A. (1910), and Chichele and second Bahon K en ivy of the United 
lecturer at Oxford (1915, lectures delivered Kingdom (1841-1920), Irish politician, 
1020). Thus he had a definite place in the was born at A dare, co. Limerick, 12 
social and intellectual life of the London February 1841. He was the only son 
ofhistimc. He entertained generously, and of Edwin Richard Windham Wyiulham- 
those who were privileged to be his guests Quin, third Earl [q.v.], by liis first wife, 
at 24 Bedford Square were sensible of the Augusta, daughter of Thomas Gookl [q.v,], 
quiet charm of their host not less than of master in chancery in Ireland, During his 
the vivacious charm of their hostess. In boyhood his father, who had been under 
touch with representative men in political the influence of the Tract avian movement, 
and diplomatic as well as in historical and joined the Roman Church. Lady Dun raven, 
literary circles, Prothero had good company however, remained strongly Protestant, 
at his command; and the talk at his table and the boy was accordingly sent to Rome 
was enriched by his own balanced and for education, and forbidden to commimi- 
sympnthetic contributions. cate with his mother. This produced an 

Whether Prothero would have been well- obstinate resistance. Lord Adare, as he 
advised to exchange, as he might have then was, after some tuition in Paris, went 
done, his work and interests in London for to Christ Church, Oxford, in 1858 without 
the perhaps more dignified but also less having had any public-school education, 
public post of provost of King’s College is After three idle years at Oxford Adare 
open to debate. Howbeit, he decided to entered the army in 1862, as cornet in the 
refuse the offer of the provostship, and it first Life Guards, and with his troop saw 
is primarily as an editor that he left his the ‘battle of Hyde Parle’ on 23 July 
mark upon the intellectual life of his time. 1800, when the mob threw down the 
Those who worked with him on the railings as a protest against the Cabinet’s 
Quarterly Review were conscious of his prohibition of a meeting of the Reform 
scrupulous regard for careful English and League. He rode steeplechases, being a 
considered opinion. Prothero had further very light weight, and raced a little; but 
opportunity of showing his patience and already the passion of his life was sailing, 
thoroughness as co-editor of the Cambridge and his leaves were mostly spent on a 
Modern History (1001-1912) and as general yacht. In 1807, when the military expedi- 
editor of the Cambridge Historical Scries tion to Abyssinia was announced,no volun- 
and of the handbooks designed to supply leers from England were accepted for Sir 
the British delegates at the Peace Con- Robert Napier’s force, bill Adare contrived 
fcrence at Versailles in 1919 with the to get the post of war-correspondent for 
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the Daily Telegraphy and was present at ‘Desmond’ being tlic most famous of his 
the capture of Magdala. He again acted sires. 

for the Daily Telegraph in the war of 1870 In the years before 1000, however, 
between France and Prussia, and wit- Dunraven was chiefly known to the public 
nessed the earlier buttles from the Crown as a yachtsman. lie competed for the 
Prince’s head-quarters. He spent the America’s Cup in 1890 and 1805 with two 
winter of 1870 to 1871 at Versailles, and specially built yachts, Valkyrie II and III 
was present when the king of Prussia was —both times unsuccessfully. In the second 
proclaimed German emperor in the contest against the American Defender , 
Galerie dcs Glaees. There, half a century after two races out of three had been 
later, he saw the signing of the peace sailed, he withdrew from the third race, 
between the Allies and defeated Germany, being dissatisfied with the keeping of the 
being the only person who was present on course. His subsequent protest in a 
both occasions. pamphlet created much acrimonious intcr- 

In 1071 Adare succeeded to the earldom national controversy, and he was struck 
and to the seat in the House of Lords; but off the membership of the New YotIc Yacht 
his wandering instinct was not sated, and Chib. Dunraven took out his certificate 
he went immediately to America (which as master and extra master, and in 1900 
he had visited with his wife in I860) for published Self-Instruction in the Practice 
big game shooting. He was introduced and Theory of Navigation primarily for the 
by General Sheridan to ‘Buffalo Bill’ use of yachtsmen. This training enabled 
(William Cody) and ‘Texas Jack*, and him in the European War to take com- 
with these famous scouts he shot buffalo mand of the steam yacht Grian aig (bought 
and wapiti about the Platte River in the and run at his own expense) for service as 
days of Indian war. In 1874 he again a hospital ship, navigating both Channel 
went to the United States, accompanied and Mediterranean among mines and sub- 
Dr. George Henry Kingsley [q.v.], and marines. Thus he continued the life of 
explored the Yellowstone region, in special active adventure until close upon his 
pursuit of mountain sheep. His observa- eightieth year. 

tions were written in The Great Divide, But the service by which Dunraven will 
published in 1870, From this time on for be best remembered was connected with 
sixteen years he yearly crossed to America Ireland. In 1002 George Wyndham [q.v.], 
for sport, especially in Canada and New- ns chief secretary, was contending with a 
foundhuid. renewed outburst of land agitation, when 

Unlike his predecessors, who had lived the idea of a conference between repre- 
chiefly at Dunraven Castle in Glamorgan- sentatives of landlords and tenants was 
shire, Dunraven made his home at Adare, suggested in q public letter by Captain, 
county Limerick, and in 1880 published Jolm Shuwe Taylor, a young Galway 
the first of his many pamphlets on Irish squire. An official communication from 
public affairs, The Irish Question . In the chief secretary supported the sugges- 
188G-188G and again in 1886-1887 he was tion, which was accepted by the National- 
under-sccrctary for the Colonies in Lord ist leaders, but repudiated by the Irish 
Salisbury’s administration, but resigned Landlords’Convention. Lord Dudley, the 
because he thought the government unfair viceroy, however, joined in advocating 
to Newfoundland in the controversy with the plan, and a group of powerful land- 
France over the fishery question, and also lords, of whom Dunraven was chief, set 
in general too ultra-tory. He had, as he up an organization which polled the 
sfiys himself, 4 a cross-bench mind’, inter- lieutenants and deputy-lieutenants of 
eated in polities but not in party politics. Ireland on the question and secured 103 
Turning his attention to social subjects, votes for conference against 83 opposing. 
Dunraven moved in the House of Lords After further proceedings, the Landlords* 
for the appointment of a committee on Convention having renewed its refusal, 
sweated labour, carried his motion, and a poll of individual landlords nominated 
was appointed chairman (1888-1800). I-Ie four representatives, Lord Mayo, Colonel 
considered that much later legislation Sir Hutcheson Poe, Colonel (afterwards 
sprang from its recommendations. A Sir) Nugent Evcrnrd, and Lord Dunraven. 
different task was the chairmanship in When the conference of eight assembled, 
1890 of the commission on Irish horse- Dunraven was named chairman on the 
breeding. His stud at Adare was famous motion of Mr. Redmond. After long and 
and successful. He raced a good deal, difficult negotiation a unanimous report 
but his interest lay chielly in breeding, recommended a general policy of land 
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j^Jhnse, and specified terms. This be¬ 
came the basis of the Wyndham Land 
Act (1903) which settled the policy that 
Irish landlords should, without exception, 
be bought out and the occupier become 
the owner. ‘For the first time’, William 
O’Brien [q.v.] wrote in his book An Olive 
Branch in Ireland (1910), ‘both parties in 
the state were brought to vie with one 
another in acclaiming an Irish compact 
which brought honour to both of them , 5 

This achievement was the great success 
of Dunrliven’s life, and naturally led him 
to attempt more. The Land Conference 
was revived as the Irish Reform Com¬ 
mittee, which advocated the policy that 
came to be known as ‘devolution’, a 
partial transfer of Irish administration 
and legislation to an Irish assembly. Sir 
Antony (afterwards Lord) MacDonncll 
[q.v.], under-secretary to the lord-lieuten¬ 
ant, helped to draft the proposals which, 
when published in 1005, were denounced 
by extreme Nationalists and Unionists 
alike, with the result that the scheme broke 
down ancl Wyndham was forced into re¬ 
signing the chief secretaryship. On the 
other hand, a split among the Nationalists 
occasioned the temporary withdrawal of 
William O’Brien, Dunraven’s most ardent 
admirer. Later, in 1910, when O’Brien re¬ 
turned to active political life and launched 
a new organization, the All for Ireland 
League, Dunraven gave it public support. 

In the struggle over the Home Rule Bill 
and the Parliament Act Dunraven played 
n cross-bench part. His last opportunity 
to forward what he always believed in, a 
settlement of the Irish difficulty by concili¬ 
ation between different sections of Irish¬ 
men, came when the Irish Convention was 
set up in 1017; and in that assembly he 
advocated, what he had preached in ninny 
pamphlets and public letters, a solution on 
federal lines. But there, ns elsewhere, he 
lacked one of the main qualifications of a 
political leader; lie had neither the equip¬ 
ment nor the temperament of an orator. 
He lived to see, after the European War, 
a period of savage turmoil in Ireland, 
which profoundly saddened him. Yet the 
postscript to his book of memoirs, Past 
Times and Pastimes, published in 11)22, 
ends on a note of hope, declaring that 
‘by acceptance of the Treaty the founda- 
lions, of a great and desirable peace Luid 
been laid 5 , and paying a tribute to the 
‘governing qualities displayed by the 
leaders of the provisional government’ in 
Ireland. He was among the members 
nominated by President Cosgmvc to serve 
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on the first senate of the Irish Free State 
in June 1921. 

Dunraven married in 1800 Florence 
Elizabeth (died 1010), daughter of Lord 
Charles Lennox Kerr, and lmd three 
daughters, two of whom predeceased him. 
He was succeeded in all his Irish titles by 
his cousin, Windham Henry Wyndham- 
Quin (born 1857). He died at his London 
residence 14 June 1920. 

Few of his contemporaries touched life 
at more points than Dunraven, and al¬ 
though he experimented in many direc¬ 
tions, he dropped nothing that interested 
him, while his physical endurance per¬ 
mitted. A large experiment in tobacco 
growing at Adarc was checked by the 
accidental burning of his factory in 1D1G; 
but even so ho continued to grow as much 
Turkish leaf as would supply the cigarette 
factory which he had established. Fishing 
in all its forms was one of his main inter¬ 
ests; and he constantly advocated the 
serious development of iish supply by 
hatcheries, both fresh water ancl marine, 
for the British Isles. Aclarc under liis 
aegis continued to be wliat perhaps bis 
forerunners had first made it—one of tlie 
few villages in Ireland having beauty as 
well ns historic interest, a place not of 
ruins but of ancient churches and buildings 
nobly preserved for use. He was never 
officially in a position to lmvc enthusiastic 
followers, and circumstances never called 
on him to make important sacrifices: but 
few men in his day brought more intelli¬ 
gent goodwill to the service of Ireland, 
and few Irish politicians have done so 
little mischief to offset their work for good. 

[The Times , 15 June 1920; Lord Dunraven, 
Past Times and Pastimes 1 1 922 ; Report of New 
York Yacht Club’s Special Committee on cer¬ 
tain charges made by the Earl of Dunraven, 
1800. Portrait, Royal Academy Pictures ,1921.] 

S. Gwynn. 

RALEIGH, Sin WALTER ALEX¬ 
ANDER (1801-1022), critic and essayist, 
was born at 4 Highbury Quadrant, Lon¬ 
don, 5 September 1801, the fifth child and 
only son of Alexander Raleigh [q.v.], then 
Congrcgationalist minister of Ilarc Court 
chapel, Cnnonbury, by his wife, Mary 
Darling, only daughter of James Gifford, 
of Edinburgh. After a short time at the 
City of London School, he was sent in 
1870 to Edinburgh, where lie lived with 
his uncle, Adam Gifford, Lord Gifford 
[q.v.], and he became a pupil at the Edin¬ 
burgh Academy. On his return to London 
in 1877 he attended University College 
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School, whence he proceeded to University 
College, London, graduating B.A. in 1881. 
In October 1881 he entered King’s College, 
Cambridge, and obtained a second class in 
the historical tripos of 1885- Ilis residence 
liad been interrupted in the Lent Term 
of 1883 by n sea voyage to Italy. Since 
childhood he had been subject to a nervous 
tremor in both arms, which he never 
wholly overcame, and he had shot up to 
the height of six feet six inches. For some 
time he edited the Cambridge Review, and in 
Michaelmas Term 1884 he was president 
of the Union. 

In the autumn of 1885 Ruleigli went 
out to India on being appointed the first 
professor of English literature in the 
Mohammedan Anglo “Oriental College, 
Aligarh, but he was invalided home in 
April 1887. His letters give a vivid picture 
of his Indian experience [Letters, i, 28- 
107], and he always spoke of it with 
enthusiasm. Forbidden by his doctors to 
return to India, he had thoughts of be¬ 
coming a journalist. During the winter of 
1888-1889 he lectured for the Oxford 
University Extension Delegacy, and in 
March 1880 became personal assistant to 
Professor (Sir) Adolphus William Ward 
[q.v.] at the Victoria University, Man¬ 
chester. In November of the same year 
he was appointed professor of modern 
literature at University College, Liver¬ 
pool, in. succession to A. C. Bradley, be¬ 
ginning his work there in January 1890. 

At Liverpool Raleigh played a spirited 
part in college affairs, at a time when the 
college was developing into the university; 
and he began to write, his chief publication 
hitherto having been a paper read to the 
Browning Society while he wag still at 
Cambridge (Browning Society’s Papers, 
No. 25, 1884). His first book was The 
English Novel (1804), which he soon came 
to regard as 4 'prentice’ work, but it 
exhibits his gift of lucid and lively narra¬ 
tive. It was followed by Robert Louis 
Stevenson: an Essay (1805), a brief apprecia¬ 
te on based on a lecture delivered at the 
Royal Institution, and by Style (1897), the 
gayest of his longer publications, which he 
wrote with enthusiasm but afterwards 
disparaged os ‘stuck up*. He was Clark 
lecturer in English literature at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, in 1800, and embodied 
his lectures in his Milton (1900), his first 
substantial study of a poet. The same year 
he edited, with a long introduction which 
Freaks new ground, Sir Thomas Iloby’s 
Booh of the Courtier , from the Italian of 
Count Baldassare Casliglione , for ‘The 


Tudor Translations’, a scries of reprints 
projected by W. E. Henley [q.v.]. These 
five books belong to the ten years of 
Raleigh’s professorship at Liverpool, and 
in addition he had contributed to English 
Prose Selections, edited by (Sir) Henry 
Cmik [q.v.], and to periodicals such as 
the New Review and the Yellow Boole . Ilis 
appointment in 1890 liad been a risk taken 
on his promise ; in 1900 he was winning 
recognition as the most original and 
stimulating of the younger critics. 

In June 1900 Raleigh was appointed by 
the Crown to the chair of English language 
and literature at Glasgow University, 
again in succession to A. C. Bradley, and 
for the next four years was one of the out¬ 
standing personalities there. As a member 
of the university court lie was involved in 
academic affairs to an extent which those 
who knew his apparent indifference to 
them in later years would not have 
credited. Daily lectures to hundreds of 
students and continual meetings left him 
less time for writing than he had enjoyed 
at Liverpool. But in the summer vacation 
of 1902, while staying at Stanford-in-thc- 
Vale, Berkshire, he wrote his Wordsworth 
(published 1903), a companion to his 
Milton, and a surprise to admirers of 
Wordsworth, who had not expected the 
author of Style to state their faith for them 
so loyally. He intended that his next book 
should be on Chaucer, whom, in contrast 
to Milton and Wordsworth, he called ‘my 
man 1 , but only disjointed lccture-notcs 
remain. Having been consulted by the 
publishing firm of MacLehose, of Glasgow, 
about their projected series of English 
voyages, Raleigh promised an essay 
for their edition of Richard Hakluyt’s 
Voyages. This he wrote at UfiingLon, 
Berkshire, in the summer of 1904, and it 
was published under the title of The 
English Voyages of the Sixteenth Century 
(Hakluyt*a Voyages , vol. xii, 1905, pub¬ 
lished separately, 1900); and more than 
once he said that it was his ‘best book’. 
In 1903 he had also undertaken to write 
the long desired volume on Shakespeare 
for the ‘English Men of Letters’ scries. 

In June 1904 Raleigh became the first 
holder of the new chair of English litera¬ 
ture at Oxford, with n fellowship at 
Magdalen College. The school of English 
language and literature had been estab¬ 
lished in 1894, but its steady develop¬ 
ment began with Raleigh’s appoint me nt. 
His usual method as a lecturer was in¬ 
formal—a few facts, the reading of 
passages (admirably interpreted), and a 
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running commentary. Much depended on break of the European War in 1014. He 
his mood at the time, but when lie was at wrote only one more critical essay on a new 
lus best no student forgot the impression subject, ‘Don Quixote’ ( The Times Literary 
he had made. Believing that system and Supplement 27 April 1010), and it was on 
dogma are not trusty servants in the study the moods of Quixote and Snncho, which 
of literal lire, he invited his listeners to read ‘seem to divide between them most of the 
and think for themselves. His audience splendours and most of the comforts of 
contained men of all ages—during one term human life’. In October 1014, when his 
Robert Bridges attended regularly—and Oxford professorship was reconstituted as 
to one and all he seemed to speak ns an the Merton chair of English literature, 
equal. To this rare attitude in a professorial he became a fellow of Merton College, 
teacher was largely attributable his rc- The War occupied Raleigh’s thoughts 
markable power of arousing enthusiasm, for the rest of his life. Might is Right, 
In directing enthusiasm lie was not so sue- written for the series of Oxford Pamphlets 
ccssful; here his indifference to system (October 1014), was followed by addresses 
sometimes told unfavourably. on The War of Ideas (December 1910), 

Raleigh’s first essay written at Oxford The Faith of England (March 1917), Some 
was on Blake (Lyrical Poems of William Gains of the War (February 1918), and 
Blake, 1905). He wrote his Shakespeare The War and the Press (March 1918), 
during the latter half of 1906 (published in and by his British Academy lecture on 
1907); and none of his books was he more Shakespeare and England (July 1918), 
pleased to have finished. ‘I think Falslaff Together these form a volume entitled 
is good,’ lie said, ‘so are Shakespenro’s England and the IFer (1918), the main 
women.’ Pie realized the book’s incqual- subject of which is the English character, 
itics; but it would not be easy to find more In 1915 Raleigh was responsible for * The 
vivid criticism of Shakespeare than the Times Broadsheets for Soldiers and 
chapter on ‘Story and Character’. He Sailors’. In that year lie went to the 
welcomed the relaxation offered by a United States of America in order to 
voyage to South Africa in 1907, although deliver at Princeton the two lectures 
during Ills two months there lie lcc- published under the title of Romance 
tured at Pretoria, Johannesburg, Durban, (1015); they were based on old material 
Gmhamstown, Cape Town, and StcJlen- and delivered in the intervals of speaking 
bosch. On his return lie made a collcc- about England and the War. His intro- 
tion of Samuel Johnson’s essays and notes duction to Shakespeare's England (191(1), 
on Shakespeare (Johnson on Shakespeare, a book which he had planned many years 
1008). Two years later (1910) he brought earlier, is a glorification of the Elizabethan 
out his Six Essays on Johnson . This was spirit and ends on a patriotic note. He 
his Inst hook on a single author, and , found a new interest in his lectures at 
tilde are many critics who consider it his Oxford after 1918, when men who had 
best. lie was knighted in 1911 on the fought in the War crowded to hear him, 
occasion of the coronation of King and at no time was lie more sought after 
George V. by the yo linger members of the university. 

Raleigh had never overrated the im- These post-War years were busy, for in 
portance of the academic study of litem- July 1918 he had accepted tile invitation 
ture, and from his First years at Oxford, of the Air Ministry to write the official 
and even earlier, he had an increasing history of the Royal Air Force, 
desire to write on men and things directly. Raleigh was able to complete only the 
It was significant of this changing interest first volume of The War in the Air (History 
that his next book should lmvc been an of the Great War based on official doc lime nts, 
edition of the Complete Works of George 1922), but it remains his longest work. 
Savile, first Marquess of Halifax (1012). It was his first experience of writing 
His Henry Sidgwick memorial lecture on history on a large scale. The assistance 
Drydeu, delivered at Ncwnlmm College, of a skilled staff in sifting details and ex- 
Cambridgc, in 1018, was largely on politics plaining technicalities enabled him to work 
and the application of Drydcn’s satire to with sustained zest. ‘The writer of this 
the present da}'. IBs essay on Burns history’, he said in his preface, ‘has 
(contributed to W. S. Douglas’s edition endeavoured to make his narrative in- 
of J. G, Lockhart’s Life of Hams, 191 d) lie telligible to those who, like himself, are 
thought as goo das any thing he had written outsiders.’ It is the most readable of 
*on a man’. But he had no heart for olficial histories, and it contains some of 
further literary criticism after the out- liis best writing. Plis style is here at its 
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simplest, but the fervour of his admiration 
for the heroism of the air is everywhere 
apparent, and finds memorable expression 
in the introduction. The volume was pub¬ 
lished a few weeks after his death. On 
16 March 1022 Raleigh set out for the 
East in preparation for his second volume. 
When he returned to London on 25 April 
he was in the grip of typhoid fever, con¬ 
tracted when his aeroplane was marooned 
for four or five days in the desert between 
Jerusalem and Bagdad. He died at the 
Acland Home, Oxford, IS May, He was 
buried at Ferry Hinkscy, the village near 
Oxford where he had lived since 11)09 at 
The Hangings, the house designed for him 
by his friend A. IL Clough, the son of the 
poet. He married in 1890 Lucie Gertrude, 
only daughter of Mason Jackson, art editor 
of the Illustrated London News, and had 
four sons and one daughter. 

Raleigh could be equally at his ease in 
very different kinds of company, and many 
thought of his talk as the best that they 
could ever hope to hear, Something of its 
quality is preserved in his letters, which 
show a wide range of mood and often 
disguise their purpose in their gaiety. As 
a critic he came to write most freely when 
dealing with an author’s character and 
outlook. His aim, he once said briclly, 
was ‘to explain people’. General ques¬ 
tions he preferred to treat incidentally 
when dealing with ‘live men’. He was 
more Interested in men than in movements 
or theories. Yet he taught the continuity 
of literature and maintained that the 
English school at Oxford must be a school 
of the history of English literature and 
language. An important part of his work 
at Oxford was done as adviser to the 
Clarendon Press. 

At Cambridge Raleigh was Clark lec¬ 
turer at Trinity College again in 1911 and 
Leslie Stephen lecturer in 1907, and lie 
was elected an honorary fellow of King’s 
College in 1912. He received honorary 
degrees from the universities of Glasgow 
and Durham. He was elected an honorary 
fellow of Magdalen College in 1910. 

A selection from Raleigh’s lighter pieces 
in verse and prose, among them three 
Tittle plays’, was edited by liis second 
son, Hilary Raleigh, in 1926 under the 
title Laughter from a Claud, and in the 
same year fourteen of liis occasional essays 
and addresses, written between 189G and 
1916, were collected in Some Authors, a 
volume which he had roughly planned. 
The longer passages in his notes for his 
lectures were edited in 1926 by George 
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Gordon under the title On Writing and 
Writers , His Letters (2 vols.), edited by 
Lady Raleigh, also appeared in 1920. 

A" portrait in oils of Raleigh by Francis 
Dodd, which belongs to Lady Raleigh, 
reproduced in Laughter from a Cloud , and 
a drawing by "William Rothcnstcin, also 
in the possession of Lady Raleigh, is re¬ 
produced in the Letters. A memorial 
window by Aiming Bell is in the library 
of Merton College. The larger portion of 
the fund which was raised in memory of 
Raleigh provides an income for the pur¬ 
chase of rare books for the library of the 
English school at Oxford. 

[T he Letters of Sir TP. Iialcigh, 1879-1$22, 
edited by LacJy Raleigh with a biographical 
preface by I). Nichol Smith, 3 vols. 102G; O. 
Elton in Liverpool Post, 15 May 1022; II. \V. 
Garrod in Oxford Chronicle, 10 May 1922; 
G. S. Gordon in The Times Literary Supple- 
ment, 8 June 1922; R. W. Chapman, Waller 
Raleigh, privately printed 1922; II. A. Jones, 
Sir Walter Ituleigh and the Air History , a per¬ 
sonal recollection, 1922; Violet Crum, Sir 
Walter Alexander Raleigh, 1028. A full biblio¬ 
graphy of Raleigh’s writings is printed in the 
Periodical for September X 922,and is reprinted 
in abstract in the Letters, vol. ii.] 

D. Nichol Smith, 

RAMSAY, Sir JAMES HENRY, tenth 
baronet, of Bamff (1862-1925), historian, 
was the eldest son of Sir George Ramsay, 
ninth baronet [q.v.], a voluminous writer 
on philosophy, by his wife, Emily Eugeni a, 
daughter of Captain Henry Lennon, of 
West Meath. William Ramsay [q.v.], 
professor of humanity in the university of 
Glasgow, was bis uncle. James Ramsay 
was born at Versailles 21 May 1882, lie 
was educated at Rugby and at Christ 
Church, Oxford. I-Ie obtained a second 
class in classical moderations in 1858 and 
a first class in literae humaniores in 1854. 
He also obtained a first class in the school 
of Jaw and modem history in 1855. lie 
was elected a student of Christ Church in 
1854, but lost that position in 1861 on 
his marriage to Mary, daughter of William 
Scott Kerr, of Chat to mid Sunlaws, Rox¬ 
burgh. Although he abandoned an aca¬ 
demic career, Ramsay remained t\U his 
life a loyal and devoted member of his 
college. He was called to the bar by 
Lincoln’s Inn in 1868, but, although he 
continued to reside in London until 1871, 
he does not appear to have practised. 
During these years he lost his first wife, 
who died in 18G8 leaving three daughters. 

The first important event of Ramsay’s 
life aa a scholar was his appointment as 
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nn examiner (1807-18G9) in the Oxford 
school of law and modern history. This 
experience convinced him that the cur¬ 
rent books on English political history 
were unsatisfactory. He records in his 
diary that in December 18GO lie consulted 
Dean Liddell, of Christ Church, on the 
advisability of his writing a new history 
of England. The leisure and the means 
necessary were supplied in 1871 when he 
succeeded to the baronetcy and estates of 
Bmnff, near Alyth in Perthshire. For a 
moment he was tempted to enter the poli¬ 
tical arena, mid in 1872 he stood for Forfar¬ 
shire in the liberal interest. Fortunately, 
he was unsuccessful, and, although lie 
continued to take a keen interest in politics 
(after 188(5 as a liberal unionist), his activity 
was limited to membership oflocal associa¬ 
tions and to the writing of occasional letters 
to the Scotsman. He had by this time 
settled down to his life’s work, the writing 
of the history of England down to the 
end of the Middle Ages—the period cover¬ 
ed, from a different angle, by another 
eminent scholar, William Stubbs [q.v,], 
The difference between the two men was 
that Stubbs lived an active academic and 
ecclesiastical life, in constant touch with 
other scholars and with practical problems, 
whereas Ramsay was, ns a scholar, com¬ 
paratively solitary. The distractions from 
his work were the ordinary occupations of 
a landowner, visits to London for the 
purposes of research in the Public Record ' 
OHlce, and occasional trips abroad. French 
lie knew well from boyhood, and spoke | 
fluently; but lie never mastered German, 
and this was a serious handicap to his 
researches, especially in dealing with the 
early his toy of England. 

Ramsay’s second marriage in 1878 to 
Charlotte Fanning (died 1904), daughter 
of Major William Stewart, of Ardvorlich, 
gave him a renewal of a happy home life. 
A young family of two sons and three more 
daughters grew up around him at Bnmff. 
As time went on, his elder daughters were 
able to give him valuable assistance in his 
magnum opus , which wns at all times his 
primary occupation. 

Although as a student Ramsay was 
essentially solitary, and very few outside 
his family, except the oilicinls at the 
Record Office, knew about his literary 
occupations, he was no pallid indoor 
scholar. Like his younger brother, George, 
who had succeeded his uncle William as 
professor of humanity at Glasgow, and 
whose successive country homes were 
within easy reach of Bamff, he exulted 
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and excelled in out-door recreations. With 
a short sturdy figure, he was an admirable 
walker, skater, and mountaineer. Both 
brothers were keen members of the Alpine 
Club, and Sir James wns a pioneer in 
ascending Mont Blanc from the Italian 
side. The physical vigour which enabled 
him to continue hia long spell of work was 
largely due to his habit of regular bodily 
exercise* 

Twenty years of solid and almost un¬ 
suspected labour had elapsed when the 
first instalment of Ramsay’s work wns 
issued in two volumes by the Clarendon 
Press in 1892. Rather curiously this in¬ 
stalment was the concluding part, dealing 
with tlic fifteenth century, and was en¬ 
titled Lancaster and York: A Century of 
English History: 1399-1485 . No such 
elaborate and carefully documented work 
on this period had yet appeared, and it at 
once attracted the attention of scholars, 
although it failed to find many readers 
among the general public. Six years later, 
in 1808, two more volumes were issued by 
a different publisher, Swan Sonncnschcin 
& Co., under the title The Foundations of 
England, These volumes, which had been 
partially rewritten during the interval, 
covered the years from 55 n.c. to a.d. 
1154. The same publisher issued the suc¬ 
ceeding volumes, The Angevin Empire, 
1154—1216 , in 1903, and The Damn of the 
Constitution, 1216-1307> in 1008. The 
last two volumes, however, The Genesis of 
{Lancaster, 1307-1399, were published, 
like the first two, by the Clarendon Press 
in 1913. The Clarendon Press made 
amends for its temporary defection by 
taking the whole work under its aegis, 
nnd re-issuing it in eight volumes under 
the general title The Scholar's History of 
England, 

After the completion of his great book, 
Ramsay found occupation for his unfami¬ 
liar leisure in editing The Bamff Charters 
and Papers , which was published by the 
Clarendon Press in 1915. I-Te lived for ten 
more years, and died at Bam IT 17 Febru¬ 
ary 1925. In these later years he put 
together his researches into medieval 
finance, which had attracted considerable 
attention in his previous volumes, and 
the}' were issued in collected form under 
the title of A History of the Devalues of 
the Kings of England t 1006-1399, by the 
Clarendon Press in 1925, a few months 
after the author’s death. 

There cun be no doubt that Ramsay’s 
reputation ns a historian will rest upon 
the eight solid volumes of liis consecutive 
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narrative. Ilis financial conclusions, al¬ 
though they represent his most origi¬ 
nal research in manuscript records, ure 
not likely to be accepted as conclusive. 
Ramsay had insufficient training in 
accountancy to grasp fully nil the problems 
that he set himself to solve, and he had 
not explored all the available material. 
This was one of the results of his compara¬ 
tive isolation. If he had been in more 
intimate and constant touch with other 
workers in the same field, he would have 
been more critical than he was, both of his 
method and of the value of his results. On 
the other hand, it is dilliculfc to overpraise 
the narrative part of his work. Nowhere 
else is it possible to find .so orderly an 
account in chronological order of the facts 
of English history, or such a careful *serics 
of references to the available sources. It 
is not only a quarry in itself, but it is n 
guide to the bigger quariy from which 
historians have to extract their materials. 
It may be said that his mind was that of a 
chronicler rather than historian, that he 
was more concerned to show when and 
how a thing happened than why it hap¬ 
pened. But a trustworthy narrative 
history, covering fifteen centuries and 
compiled with no aim but the desire to 
ascertain the truth, is a possession which 
few other countries enjoy. 

Apart from his historical work, Ram¬ 
say's chief interest was in his family. He 
was a resolute advocate of the education 
of women, and an eager supporter of St. 
Leonard’s girls’ school at St. Andrews, to 
which he sent four of his daughters. He 
was immensely gratified by the success of 
his third daughter by his first marriage, 
Agnata Frances, who was placed by the 
examiners above the senior classic at 
Cambridge in 1887, and who subsequently 
married, as Ills second wife, Henry Mon¬ 
tagu Butler [q,v.]> master of Trinity Col¬ 
lege, and became the mother of veTy able 
sons, His eldest daughter by his second 
marriage, Katharine, Duchess of Atholl, 
not only entered the House of Commons 
in 1G2B as member for Kinross nnd 
West Perthshire, but was also promoted 
to hold political oIT'ace under the con¬ 
servative government in 1024. Ramsay's 
last appearance at a political meeting 
took place when his daughter was nomin¬ 
ated as candidate for the division. He 
was succeeded as eleventh baronet by his 
only surviving son, James Douglas (born 
1878). Ilis elder son, Nigel Neis, was 
killed at Magersfontein in 1800 while 
serving with the Black Watch. 


Ramsay’s work received a measure, but 
only a measure, of public recognition, 
The first came from his brother’s univer' 
sity of Glasgow, which conferred upon him 
the honorary degree of IX, O, in ID DO, 
Cambridge gave him an honorary D.Litt! 
two years later, and he was elected a fellow 
of the British Academy in 1015. But he 
missed what he would have valued most. 
He was never a D.C.L. of Oxford nor an 
honorary student of Christ Church. 

[T, V. Tout, Sir James Rom/ lUnnsaiL 
1832-1925, in Proceedings of the British Acad¬ 
emy, voh xi, 192-1—102f» ; private information ; 
personal knowledge. Portrait, Royal Acadetnu 
Pfdurcs, 1022.] U. Lodge. 

RASHDALL, HASTINGS (1858-1924), 
moral philosopher, theologian, and histor¬ 
ian of universities, was born in London 
24 June 1858. lie was tlic elder son of 
the Rev, John Rashdall, incumbent of 
Eaton Chapel, Eaton Square, London, 
previously vicar of the Priory Church, 
Malvern, and afterwards (1804) of Daw- 
lisli, a friend of the Tennyson family, by 
his wife, Emily, daughter of Thomas 
Hanlccy, banker, and sister of Kate Han- 
key, author of the mission hymn ‘Tell 
me the old, old story'. His father died 
in 1801), but his mother only six months 
before himself, at the age of ninety-two 
in 1028. In September 1871 lie went to 
Harrow, to the house of the headmaster, 
Montagu Butler, whom he always greatly 
admired, and who in his turn is said to 
have Teplied, when asked in later years 
whom he considered his most distinguished 
pupil: ‘It is not easy to say, but, if you 
press me, I think—Rashdall.’ In 1877 
Rashdall passed with a scholarship to 
New College, Oxford, where he read for 
classical honours, and obtained a second 
class both in moderations (1878) mid in 
liierae h urn an tores (1881). In 1870 lie won 
the Stanhope essay prize with an essay 
on John IIuss. Tie twice failed to obtain 
a fellowship by examination, but won 
the chancellor's prize for mi English essay 
in 1888 with an essay on the universities 
of the middle ages. This was eventually 
expanded into the work entitled The 
Umvrmiics of Europe in the Middle. Ages, 
published in three volumes by the Claren¬ 
don Press in 1805, which established his 
reputation as an historical scholar. It will 
long be the standard work on the subject 
in English, and this contribution to learn¬ 
ing would by itself entitle Rashdall to n 
place in this Dictionary. A new edition, 
prepared by F. M. Powickc and A. B. 
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Linden, was issued by the Clarendon Press 


in 1936. 

Between the winning of the prize and 
the publication of the book, Hash cl all had 
passed through a varied experience of 
teaching, first at St. David’s College, 
Lampeter, in 1883, next at University 
College, Durham (1884^1888), and lastly 
at Hertford College, Oxford, of which he 
was elected a fellow at the end of 1888, 
thus returning to Oxford, to fill01 for the 
next twenty-seven years what he had 
already decided was his real vocation— 
teaching philosophy for the school of 
Hlerae humaniorcs. At Hertford College he 
remained for six years; during the last 
of these (1894-1895), however, lie resided 
in Bullied College as divinity tutor and 
chaplain—he had been ordained deacon 
in 1884, and priest in 188G—while re¬ 
taining his fellowship anil philosophical 
teaching at Hertford. In 1895 lie accepted 
a fellowship as tutor in philosophy at his 
first college, New College, which he re¬ 
tained during the remaining years of liis 
residence in Oxford. Two volumes on 
The Theory of Good orul Evil , which ap¬ 
peared in 1907, embody the teaching on 
moral philosophy imparted during the 
preceding years to those who attended his 
lectures. The ‘ideal utilitarianism’ ex¬ 
pounded in this work ‘combines the utili¬ 
tarian principle that ethics must be 
teleological with a non-hedonistic view of 
the ethical end.’ In this view ‘actions are 
right or wrong according as they tend to 
produce for all mankind an ideal end or 
good which includes, but is not limited to 
pleasure’ [i. 184]. Whatever criticisms 
may be urged against tins theory, the 
exposition ‘bears the impress of a philo¬ 
sopher who makes a valiant attempt to 
grapple with ethical problems, aiul who 
illuminates his ideas by vivid and arresting 
practical illustrations’ [Life, 117], There 
is perhaps no English book to be preferred 
to Haslulall’s as an introduction to ethics, 
covering the ground and giving to the 
student a sense of being engaged with real 
issues. 

Among Rashdall’s other writings of this 
period, during which he produced a 
volume of university sermons ( Doctrine 
and Development , 181)8), arc a number of 
articles and reviews, as well as contribu¬ 
tions to two notable volumes, one of 
philosophical, the other of theological 
essays, Personal Idealism and Conlcntio 
Veritatis, both published in 1902. Specially 
noteworthy is his article on ‘The Ethics of 
Religious Conformity’ in the International 


Journal of EUiics for January 1897, 
written in answer to Henry Sidgwick (a 
philosopher for whom Rashdall had a 
special admiration), and in defence of 
Anglican clergymen who did not person¬ 
ally nssent to every article of the creeds 
taken in its literal sense. Rashdall’s 
interest in the same cause found expression 
also in his active participation in the work 
of the Churchmen’s Union, of which he 
was a vice-president from its foundation in 
1898. He also joined the Synthetic Society 
for philosophical and theological discus¬ 
sion, established by Arthur Balfour,Wilfrid 
Ward, andBisliopE, S. Talbot ‘ to consider 
existing Agnostic tendencies and to con¬ 
tribute towards a working philosophy of 
religious belief’, which in 1890 arose from 
the ashes of the older Metaphysical Society 
[see Knowles, Sir J. T.]. He was a mem¬ 
ber of the Christian Social Union from its 
inception in 1800, and from 1892 to 1910 
one of the editors of the organ of the 
' Oxford University branch. The Economic 
Uevicw. He was preacher at Lincoln’s Inn 
for two years from 1898, and was elected a 
fellow of the British Academy in 1909. In 
1905 he married Constance, daughter of 
Henry Francis Makins. The union was a 
very happy one; his wife (who survived 
him) was ‘one who shared his interests 
and helped him in everyway’ [Life, 114]. 
They had no children. 

In 1909 Rashdall was appointed by 
Bishop Percival to a canonvy at Hereford, 
with a share in the teaching of candidates 
for holy orders. He was installed in 1010 
and for seven years divided his time be¬ 
tween Hereford and Oxford, where he 
retained his New College fellowship with 
a reduced amount of teaching and lectur¬ 
ing. He was elected Hampton lecturer in 
1914 and delivered in 1915 eight sermons, 

! published in 1910 as The Idea of Atone¬ 
ment in Christian Theology. This is an 
important contribution to the history of 
one of the central doctrines of Christianity, 
and a powerful defence of the theory, 
associated with the name of Abelard, that 
the passion and death of Christ ‘justifies’ 
man by enkindling in him the love of God, 
which expresses itself in regeneration of 
life. Rashdall was now recognized as being 
no less distinguished in the field of theology 
than in history and moral philosophy. 

When the European War broke out 
Rnshdiili was wholeheartedly in sympathy 
with the national cause, and while in 
Oxford, oltliough in his fifty-seventh year, 
joined the volunteer training corps com¬ 
manded by his old schoolfellow Alfred 
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Denis Godley. In 1917 he was appointed religious thought. Ilis 
dean of Carlisle, and resigned his canonry age, profound earnestness, unquestioned 
and fellowship. He was, however, elected learning, and attachment to historical 
three years later, to his great sntisfnc- tradition fitted iiiin to be a leader of the 
tion, an honorary fellow of New College, liberal school of Anglicanism; wlul c hh 
RashdaU’s six years at Carlisle were re- gift of clear and interesting exposition 
markuble for his encouragement of friendly extended his influence to a much wider 
relations between the Anglican clergy and circle. He had little sympathy with ‘the 
nonconformist ministers, and for the mystical clement in religion’, HU bistro- 
generous hospitality to city and dioeese of ical studies had Jed him to suspect it of 
which he and his wife made the deanery the being morally dangerous; and he was 
centre. The cathedral owed much to his before all things a moralist. He had no 
zealous cave for the dignity and beauty love for the phrase ‘religious experience’ 
of its fabric and services. t and disclaimed an immediate knowledge 

In the spring of 1021 Rashdall visited of God, whose existence, lie held, was 
Spain in search of hi forma tion to be used in postulated by morality and could be 
a .second edition of his Universities* The inferred from the impressibility of sup. 
report of a paper read by him in August posing the material world to exist except 
to a conference of modern churchmen at as the object of some consciousness, This 
Cambridge gave rise to attacks upon him conviction, however, no more interfered 
for denying the divinity of Christ. These with the fervour of his devotional life 
attacks he felt deeply, since this doctrine, than his parallel conviction that we only 
his interpretation of which he believed to infer by analogy the existence of other 
satisfy the most exacting standards of minds than our own was inconsistent with 
orthodoxy, lay at the heart of both his a great capacity fox warm and intimate 
personal religion and his theology. His friendship. His general IFeffanscJimim^ 
sensitiveness to these criticisms was pro- was that of ‘personal idealism’. Individual 
bably increased by the inroads of the and mutually exclusive consciousnesses or 
disease which was within two years to bring spirits were ultimately real, and indeed 
his life to an end. An operation in 1922 re- the only ultimate reality, although they 
vealed the presence of cancer; and the wotc not all alike eternal, one personal 
fortitude with which he bore the period of God being the cause of the existence of 
weakness and suffering which followed the vest. Relief in individual immortality 
was the admiration of all who witnessed it. was bound up with this view; for denial 
He went abroad for the last time in August of it was incompatible with a ■wholehearted 
1929, preached regularly in liis cathedral acknowledgement of the standards im- 
until within two months of his death, and plied in that acceptance of Christ's life and 
kept up to the last his keen interest in the teaching ns the supreme revelation of God 
matters which had been the chief pic- to man which was to Rashdall essential 
occupation of his life. He died 9 February Christianity, 

1924 at Worthing, whither he had been As often happens with remarkable 
taken to recruit his strength after tin personalities in universities, Raslulidl 
operation, and was buried in Holywell became the hero of n cycle of legends, 
cemetery at Oxford. A memorial tablet many of them turning upon a notable 
was placed in New College cloister by the abscntinindcdncss which did but endear 
warden and fellows; and another, with a him the more to those who knew him. 
medallion portrait, in the south aisle of Ilis strongly held political views were in 
Carlisle Cathedral by his widow, who also general of a liberal cast; he was a unionist, 
gave two bells to complete a peal to be but always a liberal unionist, and rejoiced 
rung annually on his birthday. He is also when the free trade controversy of 1D02 
commemorated at Carlisle by an exhibition ranged him again with the majority of 
founded by his friends for boys and girls the liberal party. In ecclesiastical matters 
from the diocese of Carlisle who have been he was, although not Anglo-catholic in 
awarded scholarships or exhibitions at his theory of sacraments or ministry, a 
Oxford. A portrait painted in 1928 by thorough cluirclitnun, caring greatly for 
Oswald Bivley, and now in the possession the historical institutions of religion, and 
of Mrs. Rashdall, gives a good likeness of for continuity and tradition even in tlic 
him, although showing evident traces of smallest details; in his own practice lie 
tlic pain which he was then suffering. set great store by frequent communion 
Rashdall was a figure of real impor- and regular attendance at public worship, 
banco in the recent history of English Since the publication of RashdalVs Life, 
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which contains a bibliography up to date, [ his wife to Egypt for her health, and 
two further collections of pieces from his he was in Cairo when (Lord) Kitchener 
pen have appeared, Ideas and Ideals (1028) [q.v,] was preparing for his advance to 
and God and Man (1930). Omdurman, Kitchener offered him an 

[P. E. Matheson, Life of Hastings Hash (tail, appointmenton hisslufT, which wbs eagerly 
1028; H. VV\ B. Joseph in Oxford Magazine, accepted, and in that capacity Rawlinson 
14 , February 1024; P. J. Kirkby in The served at the battles of Atbnm mid OmcUir- 
Motkrn Churchman, October 1027; personal man. He was mentioned in dispatches and 
knowledge.] C. C. J. Weuu. promised the brevet of lieutenant-colonel 

on promotion to major, lie received his 
RAWLINSON, Sin HENRY SEY- majority in the Coldstream Guards in 
MOU11, second baronet and Baron Raw- j nm mTy 1809, nnd the next day was 
j/tNSOM, of Trent (1804-1025), general, gazetted brevet lieutenant-colonel, at the 
the elder son of Sir Henry Creswiclcc age of thirty-live. 

Rawlinson [q.v.], first baronet, by his wife. In the autumn of that year, when the 
Louisa, daughter of Henry Seymour, of crisis in South Africa came to a head and 
Knoyle House, Wiltshire, and of Trent Sir George White [q.v.] was sent out to 
Manor, Dorset, was born at Trent Manor Natal with reinforcements, Rawlinson 
20 February 1864. Pie was educated at was given an appointment on his staff 
Eton and Sandhurst, nnd on his twentieth and was with him throughout the siege of 
birthday (1884) wns gazetted to the King’s Lady smith. It was at Rawlinson’s sugges- 
lloyal Rifles, joining the fourth battalion tion that the naval guns which played such 
of that regiment in India. In 1888, thanks an important part in the defence were 
to the friendship between his father and brought up from Durban just before the 
Sir Frederick (afterwards Lord) Roberts Boers completed the investment. On the 
[q.v.], then commander-in-chief in India, relief of Ladysmith Rawlinson was ap- 
thc latter appointed him to be one of Ids pointed assistant adjutant-general on 
aides-de-camp. Rawlinson accompanied Lord Roberts’s staff, and joined him in 
Roberts to Burma, nnd there, in the March 1900 at Bloemfontein. In Novem- 
guerrilla warfare which followed the her of that year, when all the chief Doer 
capture of Mandalay by (Sir) Harry N. D. towns had been occupied and the War 
Prendevgast [q.v.], saw his first active seemed to be drawing to a close, lie aecom- 
service, being attached to the mounted pnnied Lord Roberts to England. But it 
infantry of the Rifle Brigade, nnd earning was soon discovered that the British had 
the Burma medal and a men tion in been too optimistic, nnd within three weeks 
dispatches. of coining to England he had sailed again 

In 1889 Rawlinson was called home by for South Africa, to join Lord Kitchener 
the serious illness of his mother, who died in Pretoria. Within a month Kitchener 
in October, her death making him lieir- appointed him to the command of a 
presumptive to the Seymour property of mobile column, and in that capacity he 
Trent Manor. In the following year (1890) served until the end of the War in May 
he married Meredith, daughter of Cole- 1902, proving himself one of the most 
ridge John Kenntird, of Fernhill, I-Ianip- energetic and successful of the younger 
shire. In order to be near his father he commanders. For his services in the South 
resigned his appointment on Lord Roberts’s African War, during which he hud been 
staff, and on his promotion to captain in live times mentioned in dispatches, he was 
1891 obtained ti transfer to the Cold- made C.B., mid in June 1902 a brevet- 
stream Guards, being gazetted captain in colonel. 

that regiment in July 1892. In the After eight months’service at the War 
following year lie passed into the Staff OIttcc, Rawlinson was in December 1903 
College, Camberley, amongst his fellow promoted brigadier-general nnd made 
students there being J. II. G. (afterwards commandant of the Staff College, and 
Viscount) Byng and (Sir) Henry Wilson; there for three years his experience of staff 
the latter he had already met in Burma, work in peace and in war enabled him to 
After passing through the Staff College make the course of instruction more 
Rawlinson was appointed brigade-major practical than it had been. On leaving the 
at Aldershot in November 1895. In the Staff College lie was given the command of 
previous spring his father, to whom he had a bri gndc at Aldershot, which he gave up on 
been devoted, died, and he succeeded to promotion to major-general in Slay 1909. 
the baronetcy. In June of the following year he was made 

Ill the winter of 1897 Rawlinson took commander of the 3rd division and spent 
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four happy and strenuous years in its Haig’s plan, which aimed at breaking 
training. His time of command came to through the German first and second sys- 
an end in May 1014, and to his distress terns of defence at one blow. The attempt 
there was no place for him in the Expedi- to do this on 1 July failed, only the attacks 
tionary Force which went to France in the of the French on the British right and of 
following August. But he had not loug to the right of Rawlinson’s army succeeding, 
wait, for in the third week of September Haig’s plan then became one of exploiting 
lie was given command of the 4th division, the success of the right and of gradually 
then on the Aisnc, and thence early in forcing the Germans back from tlic Somme 
October he was sent to Belgium to take ridges. 

command of the 7tli division and the 8rd By the end of the first week of July 
cavalry division, which were landing at Rawlinson had driven the Germans from 
Os tend and Zccbruggc in order to attempt their first defensive system. He then 
the relief of Antwerp. proposed to attack the second system by 

Antwerp fell before Rawlinson’s force night with four divisions. A night attack 
was ready for action, and he then had the on this scale had never before been tvfc- 
diflicult task of covering the right flank tempted in war, and Haig at first hesitated 
of the retreating Belgian army and of to accept the risk of such a novel experi- 
retiring on Ypres to join the British army, ment; but, won over by Rawlinson’s 
which was moving into Flanders from the insistence and by the perfection of his 
Aisnc. lie reached Ypres on 14 October, arrangements, Haig in the end consented, 
There his command soon became involved and the attack was successfully made on 
in the struggle for the defence of the 14 July. Unfortunately in the interval 
Channel ports. His 7th division was ab- the Germans had been reinforced, and it 
sorbed in the I Corps, under Sir Douglas is at least probable that if the attack had 
Haig [q.v.], and the 3rd cavalry division been made 48 hours earlier, as Rawlinson 
joined the Cavalry Corps. On this break had wished, the results would have been 
up of his command Rawlinson returned to far greater. The battle dragged on until 
England in order to bring out the 8th the middle of November, when bad 
division, destined with the 7th division to weather and mutual exhaustion brought 
form the IV Corps, under liis command, it to a close. In the following January 
Towards the end of the year the IV Corps Rawlinson was promoted general, 
went into the line on the Ncuve Chnpcllc During the early months of 1017 the 
front, and on 10 March took a leading part British First Army was occupied in ex¬ 
in the battle of Neuve Chapelle. Through- tending its front in order to set free the 
out 1915 Rawlinson commanded the IV French troops required for the operations 
Corps, leading it in the battles of Aubcrs planned by the new French commander- 
Ridge, Festubert, and Loos, His experl- in-chief, General Nivelle. The First Army 
ences of those battles made him a strong was thus too much extended to take full 
advocate of the method of attack with advantage of the German retreat to the 
limited objectives; but that method was Hindenburg line, which began in March 
not then generally accepted, and fate 1917; it thus took no part in the battles 
decided that lie should he the protagonist of Arras and Messines. In July, when 
in the first of the prolonged buttles which Haig was preparing to attack the Gcr- 
were the outstanding feature of trench mans at Ypres, he chose Rawlinson to take 
warfare on the Western front. charge of the secret preparations for a 

In December 1915 when Sir Charles combined naval and military attack on 
Carmichael Monro [q.v.j left France to the Belgian coast; but this, owing to the 
recommend and organize the evacuation failure of the Ypres attack to make suilici- 
of the Gallipoli Peninsula, Rawlinson was cut progress, came to nothing. In Novcm- 
given temporary command of the First her 1917, towards the close of the battle 
Army, and early in the next year lie was of Passcliendaclc, Rawlinson took over 
promoted lieutenant-general and chosen the command of the British left, and lie 
to command the newly created Fourth was in that position when in February 
Army. This army was given the task of 1918 he was appointed British military 
preparing for the counter-offensive on the representative on the Supreme War 
Somme, which was to disengage Verdun. Council in succession to his old friend Sir 
Rawlinson strongly advocated that the Henry Wilson, who had been recalled to 
battle of the Somtnc should be begun with the War OiTice. From that position he was 
limited attacks, but he was overruled removed at the end of March 1918 to take 
and set himself loyally to carry out command of the remnants of the British 
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Fifth Army, which had been shattered in After the Armistice the Fourth Army 
the great German attach launched on remained in occupation in Belgium, and 
21 March. These he reconstituted as the on its dissolution Rawlinson came home 
Fourth Army, while fully occupied with in March 11)19, to he appointed, at the 
the defence of Amiens. The last German end of July, to carry out the evacuation of 
effort to drive the British from that vital Northern Russia by the Allied forces. On 
railway junction ended with the recapture his way to Archangel he received the news 
by the Fourth Army of Villers-Brcttoneux that he had been accorded the thanks of 
on 25 April, and Rawlinson was then left both Houses of parliament, with a grant 
a period of comparative leisure in which of £30,000, and had been created a baron, 
to lill the gaps in his army and perfect He was back in England in October 1919, 
its training. having successfully accomplished liis 

A part of this training consisted of mission, and after a short period of coiu- 
pmctice in co-operation between infantry niand at Aldershot lie was, in November 
and the latest pattern of ‘tank 1 . A test 1920, appointed conimandcr-in-chief in 
of this carried out on 4 July in an attack India. 

on a small scale on Hamel was completely The major problems which Rawlinson 
successful, and Rawlinson then prepared set himself to solve in India were: (1) the 
to apply his methods on a larger scale, reorganization of army head-quarters and 
His plans being approved by Haig and of its relation with the military member 
Focli, he attacked astride the Somme on of the viceroy’s council, a question which 
the Amiens front 011 8 August and at once had been the subject of long and bitter 
gained the most important success which dispute between Lord Curzon and Lord 
up till then had been won by the British Kitchener; (2) the reorganization of the 
army. General Liiulcndorff has, indeed, Indian army and the improvement of its 
described that day, 8 August, as ‘the equipment, consistently with the urgent 
black day in the history of the German demand for economy; (3) the introduction 
army’. Following on this victory Haig of the process of Indianization; and (4), 
extended the front of battle northwards most important of all, the application of a 
from the Somme, and while the Third and new policy on the North-West Frontier. 
First Armies on his left were pressing Rnwlinson’s father had been one of the 
hack the Germans, llawlinson’s Fourth earliest advocates of the policy of opening 
Army crossed the Somme, captured lip Baluchistan, as successfully ini tiated by 
Pcronne (31 August), and by the middle Sir Robert Groves Sandcman [q.v,]; and 
of September bad driven the Germans into despite considerable, and at times some- 
the shelter of the Iliiidenburg line. The I what acrimonious, opposition Rawlinson 
attack of the Fourth Army, reinforced by applied the same policy to WuzirLstnn, 
an American Corps of two divisions, on opening up the country by constructing 
those formidable defences began on 29 roads and establishing an important mili- 
Scptember, when the St. Quentin canal tary station at Ra/nnak in the midst 
was crossed, and by 8 October the army of the Wnziris. That policy lias since 
had forced its way through the I-Iinden- stood the test of disturbed conditions on 
burg system. Nine days later it attacked the Frontier. The other items of his 
in the battle of the Selic the Germans who programme lie cacried through with equal 
had made a stand behind that river. On success, and he conkl claim in 1925 tlmt 
4 November the army again attacked, while the military budget lmd been re- 
forced its way across the Sninbre canal, dueed from 82 crorcs of rupees in 1921 to 
and drove the enemy through the Mornuil 56 croi'CvS in 1925, the British garrison from 
forest. When the Armistice became 75,300 to 57,000 men and tlic Indian army 
effective on 11 November, the Fourth from 159,000 to 140,000, the general 
Army had reached n point south-east of standard of efficiency had been raised. 
Maubeuge, a few miles west of Beaumont, He aclxicvcd the dillicult task of gaining 
having, since 8 August, fought and won the admiration and affection of the army 
four great battles and eighteen actions, as while making these reductions, and the 
the result of which the enemy had been even more difficult task of winning the 
driven back 60 miles with the loss of respect of the legislative assembly. A 
79,743 prisoners and 1,108 guns. It had line horseman and brilliant polo player, 
engaged 24 British, Australian, Canadian, Rawlinson exercised a healthy influence 
aud American divisions against 07 German upon the development of the game both 
divisions; but it had suffered 122,427 I at home and in India. It was after 
casualties. I taking part in a hard game of polo on his 
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sixty-first birthday and soon after making 
21 runs nt cricket against the boys of the 
new Dehra Dun military school, that he 
was taken ill nt Delhi, and died of the 
after effects of an operation 28 March 
1025. His body was brought home and 
buried at Trent* He liad no children, 
and on his death the barony became ex¬ 
tinct* He was succeeded as third baronet 
by his brother Alfred (born 1807). 

There are portraits of Lord Rawlinson 
by Oswald Birley in the possession of 
Lady Rawlinson and at the Staff College, j 
Camberlcy. He figures in J. S. Sargent’s | 
group ‘Some General Officers of the Great j 
War* (painted in 1022), in the National | 
Portrait Gallery, and there is a portrait 1 
of him by Sir William Orpen in the 
Imperial War Museum. 

[Sir J.F. Maurice and M. II. Grant, (Official) 
History of the Wot in South Africa t 1S99-1902 1 
1903-1010; Sir J. K Edmonds, (Official) His¬ 
tory of the Great War. Military Operations, 
France and Jiefgium, 1914-19IS> 1022-1035; 
Sir F. Maurice, Life of Lord Rmvlimon of 
Trent , ] 920.] F. Maurice. 

RAWLINSON, WILLIAM GEORGE 
(1840-1928), art collector and writer on 
Turner, was born 23 December 1840 at 
Taunton, the only son of William Rawlin- 
son, who owned a silk mill there. IJis 
mother’s name was Harriet Jcboult. 
About I8G5 young Rawlinson joined a 
London silk firm which handled the pro¬ 
duce of the mill at Taunton. Later, as a 
partner in that business (James Pearsall 
& Co.) he helped to create the English 
embroidery-silk trade, until then a German 
monopoly. In conjunction with Sir 
Tliomaa Warcllc [q.v.], of Leek, he re¬ 
introduced old methods of dyeing silk 
with the natural dyes of the East. lie 
retired from this business in 1008. 

Rawlinson’s chief claim to remembrance 
is the zeal and precision with which he 
collected and studied the drawings and 
engraved work of Turner. In 1878 he 
produced a catalogue of the Liber Studi - 
orum , describing for the first time the 
states of the engravings comprised in that 
work. Its revised edition (1900) remained 
the standard catalogue of the Liber until 
the publication, in 1024, of Mr. A. J. 
Finberg’s more exhaustive description. 

Rawlinson then studied closely the 
miscellaneous engravings after Turner, 
produced during the painter’s lifetime and 
under his supervision, or shortly after his 
death. He based on this research another 
detailed catalogue, The Engraved Work of 


J. M. IV. Turner 9 Jf./l., of which vol. I 
(1908) described the engravings on copper, 
vol. II (1013) the engravings on steel and 
prints by other processes. In 1009 he 
wrote on Turner’s water-colours for a 
special number of The Studio. He cam 
tiibutcd technical notes in 1002 for the 
catalogue of an exhibition of English 
mezzotint portraits held at the Burlington 
Fine Arts Club, of which he was a keen 
and active member from 1872 to 1021. 

These researches grew out of Rawlin- 
son’s activity as a collector. His choice 
cabinet of Turner water-colours was sold 
in 1917 to R. A. Tatton, after whose death 
it was dispersed at Christie’s on 14 Decem¬ 
ber 1928. Ilis collection of Liber proofs, 
of which he issued a privately printed 
catalogue in 1887 (a revised edition, 
November 1912, cites additions bought at 
the J. E, Taylor sale at Christie’s, 15-10 
July 1912) was sold late in 1912 to Francis 
Bullard, of Boston, Massachusetts, whose 
entire Liber collection, in which llawlin- 
son’s proofs were incorporated, was 
bequeathed at his death in 1913 to the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts. Rawlinson’a 
fine collection of other engravings after 
Turner was bought, as a whole, in Septem¬ 
ber 1910 by Mr. S. L. Couttnuld. Rawlm¬ 
son also became interested, late in his 
career as a collector, in coloured aqua¬ 
tints of the early nineteenth century, 
which were then beginning to enjoy a 
revival of popularity. Another of his 
hobbies was the collection of blue and 
white Chinese porcelain. 

For many ycais until he left it in 1910, 
subsequently taking a flat in Chelsea, Hill 
Lodge, Rawlinson’s residence on Campdcn 
I-Iill, was the centre of a large circle of 
friends, especially writers and artists. By 
his marriage in 1867 to Mary Marghcritn, 
daughter of the Rev. Alexander Cridiand, 
incumbent of Ilciisall-cum-IIcck, Snuitli, 
Y orlcshire, he had one son and three daugh¬ 
ters. Rawlinson died in London 13 May 
1028. 

[The Times, 16 May 1929; private informa¬ 
tion ; personal knowledge.] €. Hodgson, 

READ, Sir CHARLES HERCULES 
(1857-1020), antiquary and art connois¬ 
seur, was born at Gillingham, Kent, 0 J uly 
1857, the third son of John Finsbury Read, 
by his wife, Catherine, daughter of Hercules 
Angus, of Shetland. Ho was educated 
privately. His first official appointment 
was as ethnographical assistant in the 
collection of prehistory and ethnography 
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formed by Henry Christy fq.v.j, then 
housed in Victoria Street, Westminster, 
but transferred in 1883 to the British 
Museum. There Read was appointed 
assistant in the Department of British 
and Medieval Antiquities and Ethno¬ 
graphy in 1880. In 1806, at the early age 
of thirty-nine, lie succeeded Sir Augustus 
Wollaston Franks [q.v.] as keeper of the 
department, and he held the post until 
his retiz-ement in 3921. Rear! owed much 
to the training and friendship of Franks, 
a notice of whom he contributed to this 
Dictionary. Of the many valuable gifts 
acquired for the department during his 
keepership, the most important were 
reproduced in a volume which was pre¬ 
sented to him as n. parting gift. These 
benefactions included the YVaddesdon 
bequest (the collection of Baron Ferdi¬ 
nand de Rothschild, q.v., 1898); the 
Greenwcll collection of prehistoric bronzes, 
presented by Mr. J. Picrpont Morgan in 
1909; the collection of painted enamels 
bequeathed by the Rev. A. II. S. Harwell 
in 1913; and that of plaqucttes given by 
Mr. T. Wliitcombe Greene in 1015. 

Read’s connexion with the Society of 
Antiquaries was also exceptionally long 
and useful, ns he became successively 
secretary (1892-1908) and president (1908- 
1914 and 1919-1024); and he claimed that 
his knighthood in 1012 was meant as a 
compliment to the Society with which he 
was identified. An ideal chairman, he 
held various olTices, such as president 
of the Royal Anthropological Institute 
(1899-1901 and 1917-1919) and of Section 
II of the British Association (1800). The 
university of St. Andrews conferred on 
him the honorary degree of LL.D. in 1908, 
and he was elected F.B.A. in 1013. He 
also received many distinctions from 
foreign academies and learned societies. 

Read’s main official publications were 
catalogues of the Waddesdon Bequest (1899 
and 1002) and of the Antiquities from 
Benin (with O. M. Dalton, 1809). He also 
contributed the introduction to the 
Catalogue of the Faience of Persia and the 
Nearer East (1007), and prefaces to those 
of Early Chinese Pottery and Porcelain 
(1010) and Chinese Art (1915). His con¬ 
tributions to the publications of learned 
societies were numerous, the Society of 
Antiquaries receiving no less than 115. 
He was ei member of the Society of 
Dilettanti mid of the Gentlemen of Spald¬ 
ing; and his social gifts enabled him to 
form a group of ‘Friends of the British 
Museum’, to supplement with gifts the 


inadequate purchase grant of his depart¬ 
ment. These benefactors formed the 
nucleus of the National Art Collections 
Fund, which, with its thousands of 
subscribers, cun conduct operations on a 
grander scale. 

A fluent speaker and an imposing figure, 
Read also possessed ei most retentive 
memory of things he had seen, together 
with artistic feeling and capacity of no 
mean order, which made him a useful 
member of the Burlington Fine Arts Club, 
and justified iiis appointment in 1920 ns 
vice-chairman of the National Art Collec¬ 
tions Fund. As keeper of a miscellaneous 
department of national antiquities he 
acquired a most extensive knowledge of 
ancient material. On his retirement from 
the Museum, his department was divided 
into two, ceramics and ethnography being 
separated from prehistoric and medieval 
antiquities. 

Read died after a lingering illness 11 
February 1929 at Rnpallo, where he was 
buried. He married in 1880 Helen Mary, 
elder daughter of Frederick George Smith, 
of Chelsea, and had two daughters. His 
striking features arc preserved in Seymour 
Lucas’s drawing of 1912 (reproduced as 
frontispiece to the presentation volume 
| of 1921). Augustus John’s painting of 
1921 shows him in declining years. 

[The Times , 13 February 1029; O. M. Dal¬ 
ton, Sir Charles Here}lies Head, 1857-1929, in 
Proceedings of the British Academy, vol. xv, 

. 1929 ; Antiquaries Journal , vol. ix,1029.] 

R. A. Smith. 

REID, JAMES SMITH (1846-1920), 
classical scholar and ancient historian, 
was born at Sorn, Ayrshire, 3 May 1840, 
the eldest son of John Reid, schoolmaster, 
by his wife, Mary Smith. Among collateral 
relatives on his mother’s side he reckoned 
Adam Smith, the author of The Wealth of 
Nations. He was educated at the City of 
London School, and entered Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, as a scholar in 1865. 
Three years later (1808) lie was bracketed 
senior classic, and was awarded the Browne 
medal for a Latin epigram. He was senior 
chancellor’s medallist in 1809, and the sftme 
year was elected a fellow of his college. 
Concurrently with his classical work Reid 
had been studying law, and was Whcwcll 
scholar in 1870 and graduated LL.M. in 
1872. 

From 1873 to 1878 and again from 1880 
to 1885 Reid was classical lecturer at 
Pembroke College, and in 1878, having 
ceased to be a fellow of Christ’s on his 
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marriage in 1872, he was elected to a 
fellowship at Gonvillc and Cams College, 
of which society he remained a member 
for forty-four years* Here, together with 
the Rev. E. S. Roberts (master of the 
college, 11)03-1012), lie built up a brilliant 
classical school. In 1891) he was elected 
first professor of ancient history in the 
university, and held this chair until 1025, 
lie received the honorary degrees of 
Litt.D. of Dublin University and LL.D. of 
St, Andrews University, and in 1017 lie was 
elected a fellow of the British Academy. 
He was also an honorary fellow of Christ’s 
College. 

Reid’s main interests were in Latin 
studies, and he early took a foremost 
place among Ciceronian scholars, bringing 
to the establishment and elucidation of 
the texts a mastery of idiom which has had 
few rivals. Ilis forerunner and model was 
the Danish philologist, Johan Nicolai 
Madvig, for whose ligh test word Cambridge 
men of that day manifested a respect little 
short of idolatry. He produced a smaller 
and a larger edition of the Academica (in 
1874 and 1885), and editions of the Pro 
Archia (1877), the Pro lialbo (1878), Dc 
Amici lid (1879), Dc S enceinte (1879), Pro 
Sulla (1882), and Pro Milonc (1894). The 
first volume of his edition of the Dc Pirn 6 us, 
containing Rooks I and II, appeared in 
1925, forty-two years after the publication 
of his translation of the whole work. The 
text was constructed too early to do full 
justice to the manuscript tradition avail¬ 
able at the time of publication. In this 
and in the Academica Reid showed him¬ 
self a master of later Greek philosophy. 
This list does not, however, exhaust his 
contribution to Ciceronian studies, for 
his knowledge was at the disposal of his 
friends, and it was freely utilized and 
acknowledged by them. Reid’s erudition 
in Latin literature of the republic and 
early empire was wide as -well as deep. As 
professor of ancient history he was most 
concerned with questions of Roman con¬ 
stitutional history, in which his training 
in law stood him in good stead. Even 
when his suggestions on much-debatecl 
topics did not wholly win assent, his 
command of the evidence and a natural 
instinct for Roman ways of thinking were 
recognized. It may indeed be said that he 
viewed Roman history ns a Roman would 
have viewed it. To his command of liter¬ 
ary evidence he added a great knowledge 
of inscriptions, so that the absence of 
documentation in his Municipalities of 
the Romm Empire (1913) is to be deplored. 


Reid played a largo part in the founda¬ 
tion in 11)10 of the Society for the Pro¬ 
motion of Roman Studies, of which he 
succeeded F. J. Haver held as president 
in 101(3, and in his own university he was 
both accessible and indefatigable in giving 
encouragement and help. For fifteen years 
lie was a tutor of Cuius, but his forte was in 
scholarship and teaching rather than in 
administration. For university affairs he 
laid little taste. In politics lie was a liberal 
of the old school, and was for some years 
chairman of the party in the town of 

Cambridge, His personality, in which the 

desire to shine found no place, was gentle 
and kindly. He retired from his chair on 
the ground of failing health in 1925, and 
died at Cambridge 1 April 1920. 

Reid married in 1872 Ruth, daughter of 
Thomas Gardner, of the Stock Exchange, 
aiul sister of Professor Percy Gardner, 
Professor Ernest Gardner, and Miss Alice 
Gardner. lie had three sons, two of whom 
survived him, and one daughter. 

[A. Sou ter, A. C. Clark, and F, E. Adcock, 
James Smith Pcid, 1846-1926, in Proceedings 
of the British Academy, vol. xiii, 1927; 
memoir by Peter Giles in The Caian , 102(3- 
1927; private information; personal know¬ 
ledge.] F. E. Adcock. 

REID, ROBERT THRESIIIE, Eaul 
Lohiuvuun (1840-1923), lord chancellor, 
was born 3 April 1840 at Corfu, the second 
son of Sir James John Reid, of Moitswald 
Place, Dumfries, sometime chief justice of 
the Ionian Islands protectorate, by his 
wife, Mary, daughter of Robert Thrcshie, 
of Barnbarrocli, Kirkcudbrightshire. He 
was educated at Cheltenham College, 
where he distinguished himself both as a 
scholar and as an athlete. He rose to be 
head of the school, he was for three years 
(1802-1864) in the cricket eleven, and he 
was the best racket-player. From Chelten¬ 
ham he won a dcmysliip at Magdalen 
College, Oxford, but threw it up, mul 
entered for a scholarship at Balliol College, 
to which he was elected in 1864, I-Iis 
Oxford career was very successful, and few 
better nil-round men have passed through 
the university. He obtained first classes 
in classical moderations (i860) and in liicrae 
hwmniores (1868), winning the Ireland 
scholarship in the hitter year. He played 
for Oxford for three seasons at cricket, 
and, although he did little ns a batsmnn, 
he was m the front rank as a wicket¬ 
keeper. He played rackets, both doubles 
and singles, against Cambridge in 1SG5 
and 1867, and he was a fair short-dis- 
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tance runner. His busy life allowed him 
little leisure in later years for athletics, but 
his reputation as nn expert at games re¬ 
mained with him throughout his career, 
and gained him many friends. He always 
kept up his interest in cricket, and served 
as president of the Marylcbonc Cricket 
Club in 1007. 

Reid’s ancestry and associations were 
legal, and immediately upon leaving the 
university lie prepared for the English bar. 
lie was called by the Inner Temple in 
1871, and went the Oxford circuit. It is 
related of him that with characteristic 
honesty he broke through the established 
convention that barristers oil circuit should 
travel first-class, admitting that he could 
not afford the luxury, and that lie was 
indifferent to what the bar mess might say. 
His rise at the bar was rapid. For a time 
lie 1 devilled ’ for Sir Henry James (after¬ 
wards Lord James of Hereford, q.v.). 
James was himself an old Clicltonian, 
having been one of the first boys at the 
college, anti he was glad to help a promin¬ 
ent younger member of his old school by 
every means in his power. Reid’s practice, 
however, soon increased so much that lie 
had enough work of his own. His advance 
was chiefly due to liis quick mastery of the 
salient points of a ease. He was particu¬ 
larly effective in commercial suits, and as 
a junior contributed to several legal 
questions of importance. An interesting 
appeal in which he was led by Sir Charles 
Russell, afterwards Lord Russell of Killo- 
wen, was that of the Capital and Counties 
Bank v. Tleniy (1882) on the doctrine of 
innuendo in a libel action. The issue of a 
circular among the respondents’ (the 
bank’s) customers to the effect that the 
respondents would not accept the appel¬ 
lant’s cheques In payment of accounts, 
was held not necessarily to imply a doubt 
of the appellant’s solvency. 

Before many years Reid turned his 
attention to politics. At the general elec¬ 
tion held in the spring of 1880, when Mr. 
Gladstone was returned to power, Reid 
entered the House of Commons ns the 
second liberal member l'or the borough of 
Hereford. He was again fortunate in 
receiving help from Sir llcnry James, who 
had influence in the constituency. After 
lie became a member of parliament, Beid’s 
interest in politics to some extent diverted 
his thoughts from legal work. He took 
silk in 1882, but his practice as a leader 
scarcely fulfilled his early promise. He 
found constant employment before the 
House of Lords and the Judicial Committee 


of the Privy Council, but, as an advocate, 
he never rose to the first class. As a 
politician he was a loyal and ardent sup¬ 
porter of Mr. Gladstone, and was always 
an effective speaker on the platform. In 
the House of Commons lie confined him¬ 
self chiefly to the discussion of bills in 
committee, and made no special mark in 
the early stages of liis career. 

After the passing of the Redistribution 
Bill of 1885, the borough of Hereford 
became a single-member constituency, 
and Reid had to look elsewhere for a scat. 
At the general election of December 1885 
he stood for Dumbartonshire and was 
defeated, This election was followed by 
the division in the liberal party over the 
question of Home Rule for Ireland. An¬ 
other appeal to the country became neces¬ 
sary in June 1886, and, although the 
Glndstoman liberals were decisively de¬ 
feated, ltcid managed to win the seat, of 
Dumfries as a supporter of the prime 
minister’s Irish policy. He continued to 
sit for this constituency until 1005, when 
he became lord chancellor. 

In 1802 the verdict of the electors was 
reversed, and the Home Rule section of 
the liberal party came into power. Less 
than two years later, when Gladstone had 
retired and Lord Rosebery had become 
prime minister, some rapid changes in the 
law ofiices of the Crown brought about the 
promotion of Reid. In May 1894 Sir 
Charles Russell was made a lord of appeal, 
his place as attorney-general was taken 
by Sir John Rigby [q.v.], and Reid be¬ 
came solicitor-general and was knighted. 
In the debates on Sir William Harcoart’s 
Finance Bill of 1894 Reid took an active 
part, though the defence of the measure 
was mainly entrusted to Rigby as a Chan¬ 
cery lawyer. Rigby was promoted a few 
weeks later to be a judge of the Court of 
Appeal, and ltcid became attorney-general. 
His tenure of the attorney-generalship was 
also short, for in June 1895 the liberal 
government was defeated in the House on a 
technical question of War Office admini¬ 
stration. Although the division appeared 
unimportant, the increasing difficulties of 
the government rendered the dissolution 
of parliament advisable. At the general 
election which followed, the small liberal 
majority was turned into a substantial 
majority for their opponents, and the 
unionists remained in office for the next 
ten years. Reid retained bis seat for the 
Dumfries district both at the 1895 election 
and at that of 1900. 

Out of office lleid dropped much of bis 
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practice, but other appointments followed. 
In 1890 he was chosen by the unionist 
government to act ns arbitrator in the 
boundary dispute between Venezuela and 
British Guiana, and for lus services in 
arranging a settlement he received the 
G.C.M.G. In the same year (1809) he was 
appointed standing counsel for Oxford 
University, a position which he held until 
1906. 

During the period of the South African 
War Reid, without regard to his profes¬ 
sional ot political prospects, took the 
unpopular side and supported the cause 
of the Boers. The unionists had obtained 
a further lease of power at the election of 
1900, but three years later Mr. Chamber¬ 
lain’s tariff proposals revived the contro¬ 
versy between supporters of free trade and 
of protection, and this became again the 
party question of the day. In December 
1905 Mr. Balfour’s ministry resigned, and 
the liberals under Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman took office. There were two 
other eminent lawyers whose claims to the 
woolsack were thought to be considerable, 
but Reid was preferred to them. As lord 
chancellor he assumed the title of Baron 
Loreburn (really ‘lower-burn’, a war-cry 
in faction lights at the old burgh in which 
his father had lived, and which he had 
himself represented in parliament). Im¬ 
mediately after vSir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman liad taken office parliament 
was dissolved. At the general election 
which followed, in January 1906, the 
liberals won many seats all over the 
country, and in the new parliament had 
a large majority. 

Lord LoTcburn’s principal legal achieve¬ 
ment as lord chancellor was the establish¬ 
ment of the Court of Criminal Appeal in 
1007. This reform, which before it had 
long been in operation came to be looked 
upon as an obvious necessity, had met 
with strong opposition from many lawyers, 
whose prophecies proved to be signally 
m i st nken. Ano ther change which Loreburn 
advocated consistently was the extension 
of the jurisdiction of the county courts, 
From the first he set his face against Jong 
and rambling judgments. His own were 
clear and concise, and his gift of lucid 
expression mode them easy reading. There 
may not have been much in them which 
was novel or illuminating to lawyers, but 
to the lay mind they were convincing 
proof that every effort had been made to 
secure justice. He was courteous and 
patient in hearing appeals, listening to 
counsel and not interrupting them. 


In the duty of presiding over the House 
of Lords no chancellor has ever been so 
uncomfortably placed as was Loreburn 
and it is a remarkable tribute to his 
personal qualities that he came through 
the ordeal with so much credit. I-Ie found 
an assembly almost united in its hostility 
to his party, and himself the spokesman 
of a government whose measures were 
received with suspicion and dislike. The 
climax was reached when in 1909, owing 
to the rejection by the House of Lords 
of the budget introduced by Mr. Lloyd 
George as chancellor of the Exchequer, 
the question of the relations of the two 
Houses was raised in the country. Two 
general elections were held in 1910—in 
January and in December—and at both 
the liberals were returned with majorities, 
which, although much reduced from the 
1900 figures, were held to justify the policy 
of curtailing the powers of the upper 
chamber. Under the Parliament Bill, 
which was sent up from the House of 
Commons in May 1911, it was proposed 
that a measure passed by the House of 
Commons in three consecutive sessions 
should become law with or without the 
assent of the House of Lords. The crisis 
occasioned by this constitutional change 
was settled by the final withdrawal of 
unionist opposition after long and heated 
controversy. Loreburn spoke on the 
second reading, on 24 May, not, indeed, 
arguing with much force on the constitu¬ 
tional advantages of the Bill, but pleading 
with sincerity the disheartening effect 
from the liberal point of view of the 
conservative preponderance in the cham¬ 
ber over which he was presiding. Through¬ 
out the discussion, although lie was tactful 
in liis management of the House, he never 
made any attempt to disguise his own 
complete approval of the proposed reform, 
or to disarm resistance with conciliatory 
phrases. There is no doubt that his 
straightforward support impressed favour¬ 
ably political adversaries, many of whom 
were personal friends. On the occasion of 
his second marriage in 1007 a large 
number of peers on both sides of the 
house subscribed for his portrait, painted 
by Sir George Reid, as n wedding gift. 

Generally speaking Loreburn was more 
effective as a debater in the House of 
Lords than he had been in the House 
of Commons. As lord chancellor, and 
throughout his public career, lie showed 
himself a man of inflexible integrity. 
Liberals found fault with him for refusing 
to take into account political services in 
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the appointment of new magistrates. But 
lie would not be influenced by parly 
considerations, mid insisted on fitness for 
the bench as the sole test, Although no¬ 
thing could move him, it was character¬ 
istic of him that this controversy troubled 
him, for he wag sensitive to criticism and 
easily depressed. Overwork and the 
anxieties of office told upon his health. He 
had not been long on the woolsack before 
some weakness of the heart showed itself, 
and he was obliged to rest from time to 
time. This eventually brought about his 
resignation, and he was succeeded as lord 
chancellor by Lord Haldane in June 1012. 

It was significant of his sense of public duty 
that he insisted on a substantial reduction 
of the life-pension to which lie was entitled. 

Jn 1011 Loreburn was advanced to an 
earldom, and in the same year was named 
one of the four councillors of state during 
the absence of King George V in India, He 
received the honorary degree of D.CX. 
of Oxford University in 1007, and in 1912 
his old college, Balliol, exercising its unique 
privilege, appointed him visitor. In the 
latter year he defrayed the cost of replacing 
the medieval glass iu the windows of the 
college chapel, as a memorial to his first 
wife. 

After his retirement Loreburn lived at 
Dover. He occupied his leisure in writing 
two books, Capture at Sea (1913) and How 
the War Came (1919). His health had 
failed for some time before his death, which 
took place at Dover 30 November 1923. 

Loreburn married twice: first, in 1871 
Emily Douglas (died 1004), daughter of 
Captain Arthur Cecil Fleming, first 
Dragoon Guards; secondly, in 1907 Violet 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of William 
Frederick I-Iicks-Bcnch, ofWitcombePurk, 
Gloucestershire, and niece of Sir Michael 
Edward llicks-Bcach, first Earl St. Ald- 
wyn [q.v.], the conservative statesman. 
There was no issue of either marriage, and 
on his death the peerage became extinct. 

The portrait of Loreburn by Reid now 
hangs in the council chamber of the Privy 
Council. There aie also portraits of him | 
by Fiddes Watt at Balliol College, Oxford, 
and by Ruth Garnett at Cheltenham 
College. A cartoon of him by 4 Spy 1 
appeared in Vanity Fair 10 January 1895. 

[The Times, 1 December 1023 ; private in¬ 
formation.] A, Co eu hank. 

REPINGTON, CHARLES a COURT 
(1858-1925), soldier and military writer, 
was born at Heytesbury, Wiltshire, 29 
January 1858, the elder son of Charles 


Repington 

Henry Wyndliam h Court (afterwards 
Repington), of Amington Hall, near Tiun- 
worth, Warwickshire, IYI.P. for Wilton 
1852-1855, by his wife, Emily, eldest 
daughter of Henry Currie, banker, of 
West Horsley Place, Surrey. In 1903 he 
assumed the additional surname of llcp- 
ington, according to the custom estab¬ 
lished by a great-uncle, on succeeding to 
the family property of Amington Ilall. 
His grandfather was a general, one great- 
uncle an admiral, and another the diplo¬ 
matist William h Court, first Huron 
Heytesbury [q.v.]. He was educated at 
Eton and Sandhurst, and joined the Rifle 
Brigade in 1878. After seeing active service 
in Afghanistan, he entered the Staff Col¬ 
lege, Camberley, by competition in 1887. 
His fell o w s tu d on is j n cl u d c d (Fi el d -Mn rshn 1 
Lord) Plumer, (General Sir) Horace Smith- 
Dorricn, and many other oflieers who rose 
high in the service; but all regarded 
Captain i\ Court as the most brilliant man 
of his year. 

h Court left Camberley in time to take 
part in the Burma campaign of 1888-1880. 
Then, after duty in the Intelligence De¬ 
partment of the War Ollicc and on the 
staff in the Atbara and Omdurmnn cam¬ 
paigns in the Sudan, having been pro¬ 
moted brevet lieutenant-colonel, he was 
in 1898 appointed military attache at 
Brussels and The Hague. He proceeded, 
however, to South Africa in 1899 on the 
head-quarters staff of Sir Red vers Duller 
[q .vA f ter the relicC of Lady smith he was 
invalided home, and resumed his post of 
attache. He was awarded the C.M.G. in 
1000. In 1902 his military career came to 
an end owing to personal indiscretion. 
Whilst he was in Egypt a Court had carried 
on an intrigue with the wife of a British 
official. The affair had been condoned ; 
but it lind been brought to the notice of 
the military niithoritics, nnd before he 
had been allowed to take up his post in 
Brussels lie had been called upon to give 
his word of honour to the military secre¬ 
tary that there should be no recurrence of 
the liaison. Nevertheless, it was renewed; 
the husband instituted divorce pro¬ 
ceedings; and a Court was forced to resign 
his commission. He had married in 1882 
Mdlony Catherine, daughter of Colonel 
Henry Sales Seobcll, of Fcrsliorc, and 
sister of Henry Jcliner Scobell, an eminent 
cavalry general. As slie refused to divorce 
him, lie was unable to regularize the 
position of the lady whom lie had com¬ 
promised. 

Repington (as he now became) turned 
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to his pen, obtained employment on the 
Morning Post, and then, from 1904', as a 
military correspondent of The Times . His 
articles in the columns of the latter paper 
on the Russo-Japanese War brought him 
international fame. There was some 
thought of reinstating him in the army, 
and as a step towards this he was in 1911 
appointed editor of the Army Heviciv , 
a pxe-War General Staff quarterly. But 
the fact that he had divulged, in a letter 
to The !Times in March 1908, private corre¬ 
spondence between Lord Twecdmouth, 
first lord of the Admiralty, and Kaiser 
Wilhelm II, of which lie had obtained 
cognizance, caused the project of his re¬ 
instatement to be dropped. His influence 
on public opinion, however, continued to 
increase. 

During the European War of 1914^-1918 
Repington served on recruiting and ex¬ 
emption tribunals, but went on with his 
work for The Times , frequently visiting 
France. The views which he expressed in 
1917 did not, however, coincide with those 
of Viscount Northcliffe [see Harmswortit, 
Alfred Charles William], who lmd gained 
control of the paper, and in January 1918 , 
he left The Times and returned to the 
Morning Post . He had already on several 
occasions made public more than was dis¬ 
creet in war time, and on 22 March, in con¬ 
sequence of having alluded in the Morning 
Post to the formation of an Allied General 
Reserve, he, with the editor, was charged 
with contravention of the Defence of the 
Realm regulations. Both men were found 
guilty and lined. After the War Repington 
became military correspondent of the 
Daily Telegraphy a post which he held 
until his death. His finances being in a 
desperate condition, he set about writing 
a record of his life, publishing in 1919 
VcstigUiy which carried liis story as far as 
the Twecdmouth incident. This he fol¬ 
lowed up with The First World War (1020) 
and After the War (1922), in which he 
divulged a mass of private conversations 
and correspondence and dinner-table 
scandal. The books had a considerable 
success, hut lost him his social position, 
His last book, Policy and Arms (1924), 
attracted no attention. He died 25 May 
1925 at Hove, having sometime previously 
been reconciled to his wife. He left two 
daughters. 

[Repington’s writings; personal know¬ 
ledge.] J. E. Edmonds. 

RIDGEWAY, Sin JOSEPH WEST 
(1844^1930), soldier and administrator, the 
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second son of the Rev. Joseph Ridgeway 
rector of High Rootliing, Essex, by his 
wife, Eliza Letitia Chambers, was bom at 
High Ruothmg 10 May 1844.. Charles 
John Ridgeway (1841-1927), bishop of 
Chichester, and Frederick Edward Ridge¬ 
way (1848-1921), bishop of Salisbury, were 
his brothers. He was educated at St. Paul’s 
School, London, and obtained a commis¬ 
sion in the Bengal Infantry at the age of 
sixteen. In 1869 the viceroy, Lord Mayo, 
selected liim for civil employment in the 
Central India and Rajput aim agencies, and 
in 1873 he became an attachd in the Indian 
foreign department. He returned to Raj. 
putarm in 1875, serving as assistant agent 
to the governor-general and later as politic 
cal agent of the Eastern States. Late in 
1870 he succeeded (Sir) Henry Mortimer 
Durand [q.v.] as political secretary to 
Major-General Frederick Roberts (aftcr- 

wards Earl Roberts, q.v.), and accompanied 

him on his march to Kandahar in August 
1880. He was twice mentioned in dis¬ 
patches, received the brevet rank of 
lieutenant-colonel, and was appointed 
jun ior foreign secretary to the government 
of India. 

In 1884, owing to the occupation of 
Merv by the Russians in March and the 
continuous southward advance of Cossack 
outposts towards Herat, a serious position 
arose, and England and Russia agreed to 
scud commissions to determine on the 
spot the ill-dcfinccl northern boundary of 
Afghanistan. This gave Ridgeway oppor¬ 
tunity for important service. He was 
placed in command of the Indian section 
of the commission, a force of about a 
thousand men, and ordered to join the 
chief commissioner, Sir Peter Stark Luiiis* 
den, at Herat. Starting from the Pish in 
district, near Quetta, at the end of August 
1884, Ridgeway conveyed his force across 
an arid desert to Kwajch Ali on the 
Helm and without a single casualty and 
accomplished the remainder of the march 
through Scistan and its fanatical tribes 
with rapidity and success, joining Lunis- 
den at Kuhsiui, north-west of Herat, on 
19 November. Lumsden and Ridgeway 
\ym\ been told to expect a Russian boun¬ 
dary commission with a small military 
escort: they found, instead, a considerable 
military force hastening to occupy the 
territory in dispute. In consequence, the 
work of the commission was held up, and 
Ridgeway remained for the winter with 
a small escort to keep the Turcoman 
population quiet and to give moral support 
to an Afghan force which was occupying 
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the district of Pnnjdcli, due south of Aleev. 

By a combination of diplomacy and firm¬ 
ness be made friends -with the Turcomans 
and held the Russians back throughout 
the winter; but on 20 March 1885, while 
lie had gone to Herat to report to Linns- 
den, the Russians under General Komarow 
attacked and defeated the Afghans at 
Pnnjdeh. This incident brought England 
and Russia to the brink of war. Ulti¬ 
mately, the work of the commission was 
resumed in November, Ridgeway suc¬ 
ceeding Lumsden as chief commissioner. 

By June 1886 tile boundary had been 
settled as far as Dukchi, thirty miles from 
the Oxus, but the line to the Oxus could 
not be agreed upon. In August the com¬ 
mission w r as recalled, and the English and 
Russian cabinets decided to determine l'or 
themselves the remaining frontier line. 
Ridgeway on his return to India was in¬ 
vested with the IC.C.S.I. in November 
1886. In April 1887 he was sent from 
England to St. Petersburg in order to 
resume negotiations. He found the mili¬ 
tary party in Russia hostile, and on re¬ 
turning home to report progress ‘was 
positively shocked to find that Lord Salis¬ 
bury and his Cabinet wished to let the 
whole thing slide’, and it was only with the 
assistance of Sir Edward Bradford and 
the under-sccretary at the Foreign Office, 

Sir Philip Currie (Lard Currie)> that he 
induced the government to continue 
negotiations. Fortunately he found the 
Tsar Nicholas II in favour of a settlement, 
and a final agreement was arrived at in 
July 1887, defining the whole north¬ 
western frontier of Afghanistan between 
the Ilari Rud and Oxus rivers. The treaty 
contented the ameer Abdur Rahman and 
pleased the tribesmen by securing them 
their northern pasture-kinds. It lias 
proved permanent ns well as satisfactory. 

In 1887 Ridgeway was promoted colonel 
for distinguished service. 

On his return from Russia in 1687 
Ridgeway was a])pointed under-secretary 
for Ireland, and in 18S9 was sworn of the 
Irish Privy Council. He held office under 
Mr. Balfour nnd his successor, Lord 
Allcrton, nnd materially assisted in fram¬ 
ing Balfour’s Land Purchase Act of 1801. 
He was created Iv.C.B. in the same year. 
Although Ridgeway’s oil ice was non* 
political it was thought advisable, when 
the liberals came back to power in 1802, 
to remove an under-secretary so closely 
associated with Balfour’s policy. After 
being sent by Lord Rosebery on a special 
mission to the sultan of Morocco, he was 
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appointed governor of the Isle of Man 
from 1808 to 1805, find of Ceylon from 
1800 to 1908. In Ceylon he reorganized 
the civil service, and by the Waste Lands 
Ordinance protected crown-lands from 
encroachment, and crown-forests from 
promiscuous timber-cutting. In 1000 he 
was made G.C.M.G., and on retiring he 
published a review of affairs in Ceylon 
during his administration. 

On returning to England Ridgeway, 
who held free-trade principles, identified 
himself with tlic liberal party and stood 
as candidate for parliament for the City 
of London in January 1906 and for London 
University in 1910, in each case unsuccess¬ 
fully. After the liberals came into office in 
December 1905, they set aside the limited 
measure of representative government 
proposed for tile Transvaal by the Lyttel¬ 
ton constitution [see Lyttelton, Alfred |, 
nnd in March 1906 appointed Ridgeway 
chairman of a committee of inquiry to 
proceed to Africa and consider in detail 
the constitutions to be given to the Trans¬ 
vaal and Orange River Colony. Lord 
Selborne, the high commissioner, wns at 
first opposed to granting responsible 
government, but Ridgeway wns concili¬ 
atory, the home government supported 
him by telegram, and by the end of May 
he and Sclborne reported in a joint tele¬ 
gram that a settlement was in sight. The 
commission easily gained the confidence 
of the Boer leaders, and General Botha 
[q.v.Jj who hnd insisted on negotiating in 
Dutch, with General Smuts ns interpreter, 
began to converse in English. The com¬ 
mittee reported in favour of immediate 
responsible government for both States. 
The Transvaal constitution wns announced 
in parliament by Mr. Winston Churchill 
on 81 July and that of the Orange River 
Colony oii 17 December-—-measures which 
prepared the way for the Union of South 
Africa effected by the Act of 1909. In 
November 1906 Ridgeway was promoted 
G.C.B. 

In 1910 Ridgeway became president of 
the British North Borneo Company. After 
inducing Sir Richard Dane to visit Borneo 
and make a report, lie took steps to re¬ 
organize the civil service and to improve 
the railway management there. In 1927 
members of the civil service of North 
Borneo made an address and presenta¬ 
tion to him in recognition of the progress 
made under his administration. 

Ridgeway was an honorary LL.D. of 
Cambridge and Edinburgh Universities 
and a vice-president of the ltoynl 
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Geographical Society. He (lied suddenly in comparative philology in Germany, i n 
London 10 May 1930. He married in 1881 marked contrast with the attitude pre- 
Carolina Ellen (Lina), younger daughter of vailing at Cambridge as late as 1890, But 
Robert Colvcrlcy Bewickc, of Coulby lie was deeply indebted to the Cambridge 
Manor, Middlesbrough. She died in 1907, Philological Society and to the encourage- 
leaving one daughter. ment of Dr. I-Ienry Jackson [q,v.]. His 

[The Times, ir May 1030; A. C. Yate, 'Hscoveries, fiercely resisted, passed quick- 

Travels with Ike Afghan lUmndanj Commission t int0 . cunency, and his fearless inquiry 
1887; C. E. Yate, Northern Afghanistan, 1883, emancipated classical study in England 
and Khurasan and Sistan, 1000; Annual from an unintelligent orthodoxy. 

Kcgister, 1884, pp. 840-850,1895, pp. 300-4)14, The turning-point of Ridgeway’s career 
1880, pp. 413^117 ; J. A. Spender, Life of Sir was his appointment in 1892, after the 
Henry CampbeU-Vanncrmaih , vol. ii, 1923.] publication of his first substantial book, 
E, I. CahlyiiE. the Disney chair of archaeology at 
Cambridge and his re-election to a fellow- 
RIDGEWAY, Sill WILLIAM (1853- ship at his own college. Although the 
1020), classical scholar, was bom 0 August Disney cliair was then poorly endowed, 
1853, the youngest son of the Rev. John he resigned his chair at Cork, in which lie 
Henry Itidgeway, of BnUyelermot, King’s liad rendered important services to Irish 
County, His mother was Marianna, only education, But his appointment in 1007 
daughter of Samuel Ridgeway, of Aglian- to the Brcreton readership in classics 
villa, King’s County. The Ridgeways were established his position in Cambridge, 
a Devon family, which settled in Ulster The university was passing through a 
under James land inter married with Crom- period of dissension, and Ridgeway’s 
wcllian settlers in King’s County—in his affection for the Anglican Church and for 
own words 4 all first-class fighting men’— the traditions of Cambridge scholarship 
and with Huguenot families round Tort- limited his enthusiasm for reform, The 
arlington. He belonged, therefore, to bitter struggle about women’s degrees 
‘the Pale’, and believed that he had‘not separated him from some of his oldest 
a drop of Gaelic blood in his veins’. But friends. In the controversy on compulsory 
from his earliest years he w as surrounded Greek he was again one of the opponents 
by those who had plenty; and they con- of change, Yet after the end of the Euro* 
tributed much to his personality and out- peon War he was clear-sighted enough to 
look, lie was educated at Portnrlington discourage further resistance, a step since 
School and at Trinity College, Dublin, justified by steady increase in the study 
where he won nil the chief classical prizes, of Greek. 

studied Sanskrit, and graduated as senior Ridgeway's first book, The Origin of 
moderator in both classics and modern Metallic Currency and Weight Standards 
literature, From Dublin he proceeded in (1892) attacked current theories of the 
1870 to St. Peter’s College, Cambridge, purely Teligious origin of Greek coin-types, 
whence he migrated to Gonvillc and Caius and threw a fiood of light on the early life 
College in 1878, subsequently being elected of the Mediterranean lands: thus, the 
a scholar of the college. He was bracketed tunny-fish, the plant silphiun i, o r the ox (on 
fifth in the ehissicul tripos of 1880, and early Athenian issues) were not objects 
was elected a fellow of his college in the of some unknown worship, but recog* 
same year. In 1881 a vacancy occurred nized tokens of local commerce. In the 
on the classical staff of the college, but first volume of his Early Age of Greece 
Ridgeway was not chosen. His disap- (1001) he enforced the fundamental dis- 
pointment was severe, and the paid is an ti notion between the authors of the 
feeling then engendered delayed the rc- Mycenaean culture with bronze weapons, 
cognition of his originality. figure-of-eight shields, and southern ways 

In 1883 Ridgeway was appointed to the of life, and the Aehaenns of Homer, 
chair of Greek at University College, Cork, whom he proposed to identify with warrior 
This left him free to spend five months of immigrants of the Early Iron Age bringing 
every year in Cambridge. He published with them the round shields and long iron 
essays on the historical interpretation of swords of central Europe and the sterner 
Aristotle, on the size of the Homeric horse, morals of the North, Tins work was never 
and on the origin of the mathematical completed; of the second volume, parts 
element in the teaching of Pythagoras, He already in type at his death (dealing with 
was among the first English scholars to kinship and ancestor-worship in early 
recognize the new scientific school of Europe, and with Ireland in the Heroic 
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\go) were published by friends in 1081, Schwcglcr’s view of the nicinl distinction 
tfith an introduction exhibiting later between the Sabine or Patrician element 
developments of Ridgeway’s doctrine, in Home, and the Latin or Plebeian (cf. 
This book is Ridgeway’s chief contribn- Cambridge Ancient History , vol. iv, c. 
tion to history. Its main doctrine secured xiii, 3 020). In The Origin of Tragedy y with 
wide acceptance, even among those who special reference to Greek Tragedians'{WIO) 
attacked it in detail. But the bitterness Ridgeway argued that tragedy arose from 
of the controversy took ti tragic colour in the commemoration of local heroes at their 
Ridgeway’s memory, and he retained the tombs, the representations being later 
conviction that in certain quarters lie drawn into the ritual of Dionysus and 
would never be fairly treated. combined with the Satyric plays. In 

In strict logic Ridgeway was weak. In Dramas and Dramatic Dances of Non- 
support of a theory, of the truth of which European Races (1015) he confirmed his 
he was convinced, he would use all kinds theory by comprehensive induction from 
of evidence, strong and weak alike. Nor China to Bolivia and Japan, from Austra- 
did lie always give enough consideration lia and Central Africa to the Alaskan 
to difficulties. But (to quote his pupil Eskimos. Other interests of his are repre- 
Professor D. S. Robertson) ‘his mind’s sented by his studies of Cuchuhnn (1005 
eye surveyed so vast a range of facts that and 1007) and unpublished papers on the 
he saw in a flash the great lines of their (Danish) ‘Origin of the Scots’, and on the 
connexion, and his lively knowledge of ‘Origin of Ballads’ in the praises of 
human nature kept him always within the popular heroes (lecture delivered in 1920). 
limits of reasonableness and good sense. In later years Ridgeway was a frequent 
He did not love the bizarre or the exotic, and valued correspondent of The Times, 
and some delicate beauty escaped him. remarkable both for range of subject and 
But his enjoyment of masterpieces was vigour of style. His trenchant but genial 
suffused with a glow of enthusiasm. Nor criticism made him also a speaker in great 
was it only poetry that stirred him to request at such learned gatherings as hud 
eloquence. In a lecture on ancient gems, a popular side. To the last his enthusiasm 
he would suddenly break into a paean on for the great social ends of classical study 
the extraordinary beauty of jewels, His remained unabated, and none of the 
words hud a rough splendour that stamped honours that fell to him gave him more 
them impcrishably on his listeners’ minds, pleasure than liia election as president of 
He did not like formal lecturing; but the Classical Association for 1014. The 
round a table, with half a dozen students, establishment of the Cambridge school of 
he was incomparable. I-Iis vivid imagina- anthropology is a monument to another 
tion, his width of view, his unbroken side of his influence. The general recogni- 
contact with reality kept one spellbound, tion of his work was marked on his 
as gems, coins, axeheads, totem-spoons sixtieth birthday (1918) by the presenta- 
tuinblcd on to the table from bis inex- tion of a volume of Essays and Studies in 
haustiblc pockets. He must always have bis honour. Ridgeway was elected E.B.A. 
had sensitive lingers, and as his sight failed in 1904, was president of the Royal 
he depended more and more upon touch. Anthropological Institute from 1908 to 
And he knew at once from the way in 1910, and received honorary doctorates 
which new pupils handled and spoke of from the universities of Dublin (1902), 
the stuff which he passed round the table, Manchester (1900), Aberdeen (1908), and 
whether or no they had the makings of Edinburgh (1921). He was knighted in 
real archaeologists.’ 1019. 

In The Origin and Influence of the No picture of Ridgeway’s life would be 
Thoroughbred Horse (1905) Ridgeway complete which did not indicate the 
showed the development of the horse extraordinary stimulus which he exerted 
from its small Homeric ancestor through upon others, and his untiring interest in 
admixture of zcbraic blood by the horse- the research and the prospects of younger 
breeding Greeks of North Africa and their men. His home at Fen Ditton, about four 
Mohammedan successors. This conclusion miles from Cambridge, with its pleasant 
he reached almost simultaneously with, garden, was the constant resort of scholars 
and independently of, the zoologists, J. C. engaged in many kinds of research, not 
Ewart and II. E. Osborn, completing their merely in classical or antiquarian learning, 
zoological results by his historical study. To all his visitors he gave the same un- 
I-Iis British Academy paper Who were the selfish and penetrating attention; no one 
Romans? (1007) revived by fresh evidence went away without some new point of 
van 721 3 a 
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view. Yet his intercourse with scholars 
one] students was only a part of his 
cordial acquaintance with all sorts and 
conditions of men. 

The last months of Ridgeway’s life 
were darkened by the sudden death of his 
wife in May 1926. She was Lucy, eldest 
daughter of Arthur Samuels, of Kings¬ 
town, and sister of Arthur Warren 
Snmuels, judge of the High Court oF 
Justice in Ireland. His companion almost 
since his boyhood, he had married her in 
1880; she shared his ideals and was hardly 
less interested than lie was in His work. They 
had one daughter. His own death occurred 
suddenly at Fen Ditton 12 August 1920, 
not quite three months after that of his 
wife. 

[R. S. Conway, Sir William Ridgeway, 
1853-1926, m Proceedings of the British 
Academy, vol. xii, 1920. Portrait, Royal 
Academy Pictures, 1021.] R. S. Conway. 

RIGG, JAMES McMULLEN (1855- 
1920), biographer, historian, and trans¬ 
lator, the oldest sou of James Harrison 
Rigg [q.v.], principal of the Wesleyan 
College, Westminster,by his wife, Caroline, 
daughter of John Smith, alderman of 
Worcester, was born at Brentford 28 Sep -1 
tember 1855. He was educated at the 
City of London School under Dr. E. A. | 
Abbott [q.v.] and at St. John’s College, 
Oxford, of which lie was a scholar. He ( 
obtained a second class in classical moder¬ 
ations in 1876 and a third class in literae 
humaniores in 1878. Two years after 
leaving Oxford he entered Lincoln’s Inn, 
and wus called to the bar in November 
1881. Although he enjoyed a small prac¬ 
tice for a few years, he soon abandoned 
law entirely, and devoted the rest of his 
life to literary work. 

Rigg’g first book, published in 1884, 
was an edition of The Bankruptcy Act , 
1883. It was carefully compiled, but con¬ 
tained little discussion of legal principles. 
In the following year he began to write 
articles for this Dictionary, to every 
volume of which, with one exception, he 
made contributions, upwards of 600 in all. 
A large number of his notices were of 
famous judges, ancient and modem. AIL 
were accurate and sufficient, but in some 
of the modern biographies he was thought 
to be rather daring in his criticism. Bigg’s 
next work was an edition of Sir Thomas 
More’s translation of the Latin life of 
Pico della Mirandola, which appeared in 
* The Tudor Library’ in 1800. Its luminous 
introduction lias perhaps received less 


attention than it deserves. This was fob 
lowed in 1806 by St. A nselm of Canterbury 
the book by which Rigg will be chieftv 
remembered. Although it treats Anselm 
ns a thinker and writer rather than as a 
man of affairs, it remains a valuable con¬ 
tribution to ecclesiastical biography 
to the history of medieval thought. In 
1902 Iligg’s Select Pleas . . . from Ike rolls 
of the Exchequer of the Jews , 1220-1284 
with u translation and well-written intro¬ 
duction, was published by the Sclden 
Society. The first two volumes of A 
Calcndur of the Plea Polls of the Exchequer 
of the Jews (vol. i, Henry III, 1218-1272; 
vol. ii, Edward I, 1273-1275), edited by 
Bigg, were published by the Jewish 
Historical Society m 1905 and 1910 
respectively. In 1909 Rigg was appointed 
by the deputy-keeper of the records to 
make researches in the Vatican archives, 
and spent nine months of each of the years 
1900 to 1915 in Rome. lie edited two 
volumes of A Calendar of State Papers, 

., . Home (vol. i, 1558-1571, vol. ii, 1572- 
1578), partly from transcripts made 
by W. II. Bliss, who had recently died, 
They were published in 1916 and 102G 
respectively. All Rigg’s editorial work 
was distinguished by accuracy and scholar¬ 
ly expression. In addition to the books 
already mentioned, he published in 1903 
a translation in two volumes of Boccaccio’s 
Decameron , which has been several times 
reprinted, and in 1000 the section on <The 
King’s Friends’ in chapter xiii of volume 
vi of the Cambridge Modern History, 

In appearance Rigg was spare and 
ascetic; in manner shy and reserved. lie 
usually spoke abruptly and very em¬ 
phatically, Yet in friendly surroundings 
he w r as an excellent talker. His greatest 
interest in life was probably the history 
and philosophy of religion. In spite of his 
Wesleyan birth he seemed to be pleased 
when anybody referred to him, ns some¬ 
times happened, as a Roman catholic, 
although he was never in fact a member 
of that communion, lie died at Brixton 
Hill 14 April 1926. Rigg was unmarried, 
and he lived with the elder of his two 
sisters, Miss Caroline Edith Rigg, head¬ 
mistress for forty-one years of the Mary 
Dalchelor School, Camberwell. 

[Private into v mat ionj, personal knowledge.] 
G. J. Turkish. 

RIVAZ, Sir CHARLES MONTGOM¬ 
ERY (1845-1926), Anglo-Indian adminis¬ 
trator, the second son of John Tlieophilus 
Rivaz, of Watford Hall, Watford, by his 
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wife, Mary, daughter of William Lambert, 
was barn at Tirlings Park, Essex, 11 
March 1845. His father served for thirty 
years in the Indian civil service, his 
maternal grandfather belonged to the same 
service, mid through liis mother he was 
also related to Sir Robert Montgomery 
[q.v.], a distinguished Indian civilian. 
Charles Rivaz himself accordingly, after 
a successful career at Bluckheath Pro¬ 
prietary School, entered the Indian civil 
service in 1864, and was almost immedi¬ 
ately appointed to the Punjab, the land 
of the live rivers. In after times three of 
his brothers were also serving in various 
capacities in the same province, a circum¬ 
stance which went far to justify the local 
witticism which alluded to the family as 
4 the five Rivaz of the Punjab’. 

After six years of district work Rivaz 
spent five years (1871-1876) in the pro¬ 
vincial secretariat, and was then appointed 
to be superintendent of the Kapurthala 
State during the minority of the ruling 
chief. The autocratic powers which this 
post conferred were suited to his tempera¬ 
ment, and he conducted the affairs of this 
important State with much success for 
nine years (187G-1885). In 1885 he re¬ 
ceived the C.S.L, and after two years 
(1885-1887) in the Kangm district was 
made commissioner of Lahore (1887- 
1802), and subsequently promoted to be 
financial commissioner of the Punjab— 
a post which he held from 1892 to 1897. 

In October 1897 Rivaz was appointed 
to the executive council of the governor- 
general to serve as member in charge of 
the home department and of the revenue 
and agricultural departments. With the 
arrival of Lord Curzon [q.v.] ns viceroy in 
December 1898 the work in these and in 
the other departments of the government 
of India became very strenuous, and Rivaz 
entered on a period of heavy and respon¬ 
sible duty. It was not in his nature to 
initiate large reforms, but he responded 
readily to all reasonable suggestions for 
administrative progress and gave them 
his vigorous support. In one direction, 
indeed, he may be considered an initiator, 
namely in the treatment of landed in¬ 
debtedness in the Punjab. The alarming 
expropriation of the peasants by the 
commercial classes had long engaged the 
attention of the Punjab officials, but many 
of them hesitated to advocate the drastic 
remedy of restricting by law the power to 
alienate the land. With the support of 
Lord Curzon, however, and the assistance 
of (Sir) Dcnzil Ibbetson [q.v.], the secre¬ 


tary of the revenue department, Rivaz 
prepared a measure which had this for its 
object, nnd took the extraordinary course 
of passing it through the Indian legislature 
(the Punjab Land Alienation Act, 1000) 
in opposition to the wishes of the head of 
the province. This courageous stop has 
been justified by the subsequent history 
of the problem. 

Rivaz was promoted K.C.S.I. in 1001, 
and early in the following year left the 
governor-general’s council in order to 
become lieutenant-governor of the Pun¬ 
jab. lie held the post until March 1907. 
He was indefatigable in visiting every 
place of interest in his province and he did 
much to improve the uppenrnnee and 
amenities of its capital, Lahore. During 
his term of olTiee the province developed 
steadily. There were some recurrences of 
plague, and a terrible earthquake at 
Kangm on 4 April 1905, hut assistance 
and relief were energetically organized by 
the lieutenant-governor. LaTgc irrigation 
schemes were being carried through at 
this time; and the hold experiment of 
colonizing the newly irrigated wastes of 
the province proved eminently successful. 
Had it not been for threatening^ of dis¬ 
content, caused by the over-regulation of 
these colonies, which clouded the last few 
weeks of Rivaz’s regime and ted subse¬ 
quently to p op ular dis turbauces, h is tenure 
of the lieutenant-governorship could have 
been described as a triumph of firm and 
progressive ndm i n is tr at ion« 

As an Indian administrator Rivaz re¬ 
presented the best characteristics of the 
official class of his own period. He was not 
brought much into contact with, nor did lie 
attempt to solve, problems connected 
wi th Indian nationalism, IT is interest lay 
rather in ensuring for the population, and 
more especially for the agricultural 
population, a just and efficient official 
rule, adapted to the needs and ideals of 
the people themselves. He lmd a wide 
acquaintance with the notables of his own 
province, and earned their respect by 
dealing with them sc-arehingly and justly. 
By his own officials he was warmly 
esteemed, reposing, as he did, a full 
measure of confidence in his advisers and 
inspiring them with a sense of their 
responsibility. While never slackening his 
grasp on the course of events, he avoided 
all but the most necessary interference, 
and his orders were In every case decisive 
and brief, seizing the essential point and 
neglecting minor issues. Probably no 
Anglo-Indian, official has ever exercised 
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such effective control of affairs with so 
little recourse to writing; among the 
voluminous Tecords connected with the 
passing of the Punjab Land Alienation 
Act in 1900, for instance, there are pro¬ 
bably few pages where more than five 
consecutive lines could be found in Rivals 
bold and characteristic handwriting, and 
yet he was the controlling spirit of the 
measure, fully cognizant throughout not 
only of the principles blit also of the 
details under discussion. 

Rivaz was a man of spare build and 
refined features, with an upright carriage, 
a penetrating eye, and a quick, slightly 
nervous temperament, coupled with great 
modesty and restraint; scornful of all 
pretence and j'ct contemptuously tolerant 
of much that would offend others. Although 
reserved in general society he was a cordial 
host, and to his intimates he was a genial 
companion and a good friend. 

Rivaz married in 1874- Emily, daughter 
of Major-General Agnew, of the Bengal 
Staff Corps, and had three sons. After com¬ 
pleting his service in India he settled in 
London and lived a retired life, seeing his 
personal friends but refraining from public 
connexion with Indian questions. lie died 
in London 7 October 1920, and was buried 
at WeI ton -on-the-Hill. 

[The Tims, 12 October 1920; official re¬ 
cords ; personal knowledge,] 

13. D. Maclagan. 

UOBECK, Sin JOHN MICHAEL DE, 
baronet (18(12-1928), admiral of the fleet. 
[See De Hobeck.] 

ROBERTS, GEORGE HENRY (1809- 
1028), politician and labour leader, the 
only child of George Henry Roberts, by his 
wife, AnnLarkmnn, was bom 27 July 1801) 
at Chedgrave, Norfolk, where his father 
was the village shoemaker. At the age of 
five he was taken to live in Norwich, and 
attended St. Stephen’s national school, in 
which he rose in his eleventh year to the 
position of monitor; but he left school at 
fourteen and was apprenticed to the 
printing trade, continuing ids education 
at evening classes in the higher grade and 
technical schools in the city. He completed 
liis apprenticeship in 1889, As a journey¬ 
man printer he worked for a few years in 
London and joined the trade union of his 
craft, the Typographical Association. He 
returned to Norwich in 1894 to work first 
as a compositor on a local weekly journal 
and then as foreman printer, and by 
taking an active part in the local branch 


of his union as president for some years 
and later as secretary, from 1899 to 1904 
he found his way, through the Norwich 
trades council, into public life at a com¬ 
paratively early age. 

Roberts was active in local politics just 
at the beginning of the political organiza¬ 
tion of labour in the trade unions and the 
socialist societies. The focus of this 
activity in Norwich was the Independent 
Labour lhirty, in which he was soon re- 
| cognized as a leader. He was the first 
labour member to be elected (in 1800) to 
the Norwich school board, and fought, 
unsuccessfully, liis first contest as parlia¬ 
mentary labour candidate at a by-cJcction 
in Norwich in 1904, in which year he also 
beenme the national organizer of his 
union and was adopted as its nominee for 
parliament. He entered parliament as 
labour member for Norwich in the general 
election of 1000. He was by this time 
widely known in the labour movement as 
a vigorous propagandist on the Indepen¬ 
dent Labour Party platform and as an able, 
well-informed politician *, his standing in 
the party was attested by his immediate 
election as one of its -whips in the House 
of Commons. He was a member of the 
party’s executive committee; and he was, 
although an outspoken critic of extremist 
tendencies in socialist policy, an influential 
member of the group of Independent 
Labour Party lenders who practically con¬ 
trolled the labour political movement in 
those years. 

In general politics, however, as well ns 
in relation to labour and socialist policy, 
Roberts moved steadily towards the right 
wing. I-lo parted company with the In¬ 
dependent Labour Party at the outbreak 
of the European War in 1914, and widened 
the breach with his old associates when 
he entered the Asquith Coalition ministry 
in 1915 as a lord commissioner of the 
Treasury; in the second Coalition ministry, 
formed by Mr. Lloyd George in December 
1919, he became parliamentary secretary 
to the Board of Trade; and in the re¬ 
organization of the Lloyd George govern¬ 
ment, in the summer of 1917, he was given 
the post of minister of labour with a sent 
in the Cabinet. But in June 1918 the labour 
party withdrew its support of the Coali¬ 
tion government and terminated the politi¬ 
cal tnicc which had been observed by all 
parties during the War. This brought 
to a head the antagonism that had been 
developing between Roberts nnd the 
labour party. His relations with the local 
party organization had already been 
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strained for some years, and they had 
reached the stage of open rupture in 10 IT 
when the Norwich labour party opposed 
him in the by-election necessitated by his 
acceptance of oil ice in the government., 
lie now broke finally with the labour 
party by refusing, with two or three other 
labour ministers, to withdraw from the 
Coalition, emphasizing his defiance by 
accepting in January 1910 the office of 
food controller vacated by his colleague, 
j. R. Clyncs, in obedience to the 
party’s decision. He held this office until 
February 1920, when lie resigned from the 
government. 

In the general election of 1018 Roberts 
had stood as an independent and had re¬ 
tained his seat at Norwich against the chal¬ 
lenge of a local labour candidate; and lie 
successfully resisted the labour nttack in 
the following general election of 1922. But 
in August of the following year he avowed 
himself b supporter of the conservative 
government and applied for official recog¬ 
nition by that party. His conversion to 
conservatism, however, marked the end 
of his political career, for, standing ns a 
unionist, he lost his sent at Norwich in the 
general election of December 1923, and 
thereupon withdrew from politics and 
turned his attention to business, becoming 
a director of several companies and talcing 
an active interest in the development of 
the English beet sugar industry. 

Roberts’s political evolution was condi¬ 
tioned, in some measure, by his tempera¬ 
ment, which did not permit him to brook 
rivalry within or criticism by the party 
organization at Norwich. But he was also 
genuinely opposed to what he regarded 
as manifestations of the labour party’s 
sympathy with the doctrine of class-war 
and the method of revolutionary violence. 
He belonged essentially to that group of 
trade union politicians whose moderating 
influence in the labour party has counter¬ 
acted the strong left wing tendencies of 
the socialist societies within it, especially 
those fostered by the Independent Labour 
Party. In the formative period of the 
labour party’s history Roberts was, curi¬ 
ously enough, identified more closely with 
the Independent Labour Party than with 
the trade union elements in the party, 
but in the closing years of his political 
career he added the weight of his influence 
to tile trade union side of the alliance. 
What drove him finally into conservatism 
was his conviction that trade unionism, 
too, hud become corrupted by the pro¬ 
paganda of direct action and social re¬ 


bellion, derived, as lie believed, from the 
socialist teaching of the Independent 
Labour Party. 

Roberts died at Sevenouks from heart 
failure 25 April 1028. He had become a 
privy councillor upon his acceptance of a 
position in the first Coalition ministry 
(1915), and in 1918 he had received the 
freedom of Norwich, where he resided for 
nearly the whole of his life. He married in 
1895 Anne, daughter of Horace Marshall, 
of Norwich, and had two sons and one 
daughter. 

[Reformers' Year Book (1905); Reports of 
annual Inborn' party conferences, 1000-1018; 
private information; personal knowledge.] 

II. T. Thacjsv. 

ROBTNSON, Sir JOSEPH BENJA¬ 
MIN, first baronet (1849-1029), South 
African mine-owner, was born at Cradock, 
Cape Colony, 8 August 1840, the youngest 
son of Robert John Robinson, by his wife, 
Martha Emily, daughter of William Henry 
Strutt. His father had emigrated from 
England twenty years earlier, and had 
become a farmer on a large scale. While 
still a lad, Robinson set up for himself ns a 
wool-buyer, travelling among the Boers 
from farm to farm. In 1805 he fought 
with the Free State Dutch in their war 
against the Bnsuto. Three years later, at 
the rumour of a discovery of diamonds, 
he at once made for the Vunl river, and 
began digging at Hebron. His claims 
proved immensely rich. In 1871 he secured 
further valuable diamond claims in the 
area which was to become famous as 
Kimberley. It was mainly Robinson’s 
vigorous denunciation of the illicit dia¬ 
mond traffic which secured the passing by 
the Cape parliament of the Diamond 
Trade Act (1882) which, by a strange inver¬ 
sion of British principles of justice, laid 
upon an accused person found in possession 
of an uncut stone the onus of proving his 
innocence. 

Robinson was among the first adven¬ 
turers to reach the Rand gold-field in 1888. 
Outspanning on the farm Langlangtc, lie 
looked about for the outcrop, found it, 
panned it, and got gold. Thereupon he 
sank the first shaft on the Rand. He had 
already bought the farm for £7,000, which 
was considered an immense sinn. Sceptics 
called it Robinson’s ‘cabbage-patch*. In 
1889 he acquired the vast Rand fontcin 
block on the for West Rand. The develop¬ 
ment of this area, some 40,000 acres in 
which the reef outcropped for nearly ten 
miles, was to be his life’s work. 
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Robinson was one of those uneasy I 
people who must quarrel t and could not 
co-operate. At various times he rail his 
own chamber of mines, liis own bank, his 
own newspaper • but none of them lasted. 
Ilis pugnacity, intolerance, and harsh¬ 
ness isolated him. He had, moreover, 
the misfortune to be very deaf. As an 
employer he was exacting, though not 
unfair. 

In imlitics Robinson sided with the 
reactionary Dutch (at his persuasion 
President Kruger actually descended the 
Langlangte shaft). In the Uitlandcr agita¬ 
tion which culminated in the South 
African "War (1899—1902) Robinson took 
no part- By his own success in recruiting 
mine labourers in SouLli Africa he proved 
that the Chinese labour imported under the 
ordinance of 1904 was not indispensable. 
The demonstration was of timely service 
to the liberal government of 1006, which 
had pledged itself to repatriate the Chinese 
coolies from the Hand, and fulfilled its 
promise- Robinson’s baronetcy, granted 
on General Botha’s recommendation in 
1903, was the reward of bis advocacy of 
n generous measure of self-government to 
the conquered South African colonies. 

In 1922 the announcement of the govern¬ 
ment’s intention to confer n peerage on , 
Robinson provoked a vehement and 
unprecedented protest in the House of 
Lords. In the course of the debate, 1 
attention was drawn to n case in the 
Supreme Court of South Africa arising out 
of Robinson's sale of his Rnndfontein in- i 
tcrests, in which he was condemned to pay I 
a sum, including costs, of over half a 
million, and petition to the Judicial Com¬ 
mittee of the Privy Council for leave to 
appeal was dismissed. The matter was 
settled by the lord chancellor reading out 
a letter in which Robinson requested the 
king’s permission to decline the proposed 
honour. 

Robinson left no business partners. 
When, at the age of seventy-six, lie wished 
to retire, lie had no option but to sell out 
everything. Ilis undoubted power lay in 
his boldness, his foresight, his invincible 
energy, and, not least, in his exceptional 
Hair for finance. He was a man, unlovable 
certainly, whose qualities and success place 
him in the front rank of the pioneers of 
industrial development in South Africa. 

Robinson died at Cape Town 30 October 
1929. lie married in 1877 Llizabetli 
Rebecca, eldest daughter of James Fergu¬ 
son, a Kimberley merchant, and had four 
sons and live daughters. He was succeeded 


as second baronet l 
Benjamin (born 18 
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important cases. ITis reputation was now 
established. In 1838 he was called to the 
English bar by the Inner Temple, nnd for 
the greater part of tlmt year, as one of the 
junior counsel for The Times, was engaged 
on the work of the Parnell commission. 
His leader, (Sir) Richard Webster (after¬ 
wards Viscount Alvcrstonc, q.v.), attorney- 
general for England, acknowledged the 
exceptional value of Honan’s assistance 
by the gift of a silver cup. 

In 1880 Ronan took silk in Ireland; in 

1801 he was appointed senior Crown 
prosecutor for Cork city and county; in 

1802 lie became a bencher of King’s Inns, 
Dublin, nnd in tho same year his eminence 
in the Admiralty Court was recognized by 
his appointment ns queen’s advocate- 
general for Ireland, Thereafter no official 
preferment came Ina way for more than 
twenty years. Had he chosen to involve 
himself in politics, he would soon have 
gained a scat on the bench. Although he 
was in favour of the Union, lie held radical 
views. But lie had a shrinking from public 
life, a distaste for politics, and a large 
contempt for politicians. He devoted him¬ 
self entirely to the practice of his profession. 
Concentrating more and more on the 
Chancery side of the courts, and on cases of 
purely legal argument, he came to be recog¬ 
nized as tlic most subtle if not the most 
profound lawyer at the Irish bar. He was 
briefed in every important case of the 
types he favoured, and was a frequent 
pleader before the bar of the House of 
Lords. He took silk in England in 1009, 

Lor over a quarter of a century after he 
became a senior counsel, Honan's history 
is to be found within the covers of the 
Irish Leuy Reports and nowhere else, He 
continued to carve his deep, narrow, nnd 
solitary groove. At last, in 1015, when he 
was sixty-seven years of ngc, he was made 
lord justice of appeal and was sworn of the 
Irish Privy Council. The appointment was 
non-political, and was a tribute to his pre¬ 
eminent position. Everyone expected 
great things from him. But the appoint¬ 
ment came too late. He had been over- 
long an advocate easily to forsake the 
active for the passive role. As an assize 
judge lie was prone to take the case out of 
tile liaiuls of counsel, and even in the 
Court of Appeal his impatient intellect 
led him continually to interrupt the course 
of the argument with questions on points 
which eventually proved to be unim¬ 
portant. His judgments, clear, erudite, 
and lengthy, smacked too much of special 
pleading, and laboured under the tyranny 


of multitudinous decisions, lie lacked 
the temper of a great judge, the capacity 
to ground himself on broad principles, 
rather than on their exposition in decided 
cases, and to adapt the essence of those 
principles to the changing needs of the 
times. In 1024, when the new judicial 
system was established in the Irish Free 
State, Honan retired. He died at his 
house, 45 FitzWilliam Square, Dublin, 

3 October 1925. 

Honan's title to fame is that he was n 
great advocate. Although small and of the 
most fragile physique—he weighed only 
eight stone—his prominent nose, restless 
eyes, and long, aggressive beard gave him 
an unusual, but impressive, appearance; 
and his voice, clear and light, with the wide 
modulations of Cork, commanded instant 
attention. From his experience as n 
prosecutor he brought to the Chancery bar 
great skill in cross-examination, nnd lie 
was able to overwhelm n witness with n 
hail of questions, delivered with great 
rapidity and capable of being answered 
with the unqualified ‘yes’ or ‘no’ upon 
which lie insisted. Tensely strung to the 
point of pugnacity, lie dominated both 
witness and judge. In w legal argument 
his powers reached their fullest develop¬ 
ment. lie sifted and combined into a close 
pattern the mass of authority which lijs 
industry had collected, and presented it 
with a force of personality which seemed 
to paralyse opposition. Only at nisi prius 
was he a failure, having neither the instinct 
to penetrate the mind of a civil jury, nor 
the urbanity to attract it. 

Outside his profession Ronan had few 
interests. In earlier life he was fond of 
cricket and yachting, unrl spent his vaca¬ 
tions in travel, usually by sen ; but in later 
days he lived as a recluse. Kindly to all, 
lie had few intimate friends. He was 
unmarried. 

[The Times, 5 October 1025; Journal of the 
Cork Historical and Archaeological Society, 
vol. xxx, p. 02, 1025 nnd vol. xxxvi, p. 85 n., 
1081 ; Irish Luw Reports; Irish Law Times , 
piiHslm; private information; personal know¬ 
ledge.] T. C. Kingsmiij* Moonis. 

ROSEBERY, fifth Earl of (1847- 
1929), states man and author. [See Pulm- 
nosia, Archibald Piiiliv.] 

ROUND, JOHN HORACE (1854- 
1928), historian, the eldest child and only 
son of John Round, by liis wile, Laura, 
daughter of Horatio (Horace) Smith, the 
poet [q.v.], was born at Brighton 22 
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February 1854. Ilis father’s family had In 1880 tlic eight-hundredth anniver- 
been connected with Essex since the early sary of the Domesday Survey was marked 
part of the eighteenth century, and to the by the preparation of papers by various 
end of Ilia life Hound showed especial scholars, published under the title Domes- 
interest in tlic history of that comity. lie day Studies (vol. i, 1888, vol. ii, 189V), 
was a delicate child, and was educated For this occasion Round wrote three 
privately, living at Brighton with his essays, two of which are of especial inv 
father and younger sister after his mother’s portance ns emphasizing the principle that 
death in 1804. fie entered Bnlliol College, the clue to the understanding of Domcs- 
Oxford, in 1874, obtaining a second class day Book: lies in the con temporary system 
in classical moderations in 1870 and a of assessment to the Dancgeld. In 1888 
first class in the Anal honour school of the Pipe Roll Society issued a volume of 
modern history in 1878. lie had developed Ancient Charters y Royal and Private , Prior 
an interest in history and genealogy during to A.J). J200 y with notes by Round on 
his isolated boyhood, and at Oxford he each document. These works, with which 
was fortunate in coming into personal Round made his first important contribu* 
relationship with William Stubbs [q.v.], tion to Anglo-Norman studies, were the 
then regius professor of modern history, forerunners of a succession of articles, 
who acted ns tutor to a small number of notes, and reviews, which continued to 
pupils reading for the history school. The appear at very short intervals throughout 
influence of Stubbs, a historian who was the next twenty-five years* The evStablish- 
also a genealogist, was very important in jnent of the English Historical Review in 
determining the direct ion of Round’s work, 1880 gave a new opportunity for the 
and his subsequent attitude towards publication of detailed work, of which 
Stubbs was always that of a pupil to- Round took full advantage, but his 
wards his master. writings appeared jn many different 

It was unnecessary for Round to follow quarters. The volume of his work is very 
any definite profession. After taking his imperfectly represented by the actual 
degree lie returned to Brighton, and lived books which he produced. He was a 
with his father, whoso health was failing, contributor to the Encyclopaedia Iiiiian • 
until he died in 1887. For the next sixteen nica, to this Dictionary, and to many 
years Round’s head-quarters were in periodicals of general interest. lie supplied 
London, but in 1003 he returned to articles to the Genealogist* the Ancestor y 
Brighton, where he spent the remainder the Essex Archaeological Society’s Trans* 
of his life. He began to write for public a- actions, and the Sussex Archaeological 
tion soon after leaving Oxford, and quick- Society’s Collections ; he wrote introduc- 
ly developed the nervous, controversial tions to the Domesday surveys of twelve 
style characteristic of liis Inter work, counties for the Victoria History of the 
Politically he was a strong conservative, Counties of England, and prefaces to the 
and he first became known beyond the Pipe Rolls of twelve consecutive years of 
circle of his friends and fellow-students the reign of Henry II. Although Round 
through an attack upon E. A. Freeman’s never founded a school of history, and, 
paper of 1884 on the Nature and Origin of indeed, can hardly be said to have belonged 
the House of Lords . These articles aroused to one, few scholars have supported ft 
considerable interest, but Freeman innde larger number of co-operative enterprises, 
no reply to Round’s assaults, and the In 1892 Round published a book which 
attack subsided. At this date, although gave him at last a place among the leading 
a quick worker, nnd eager to engage in historians of the day. As an example of 
controversy. Round had not yet found new methods applied to old materials, 
himself as a scholar. His interests were Geoffrey dc MandcviUc, a Study of the 
beginning to centre round the Anglo- Anarchy , opened a lrcsh line of approach 
Norman period, but he was also attracted to Anglo-Norman history. The bio- 
by the sixteenth century, and in 1880, in graphical narrative promised by the title 
his Early Life of Anne BoZc/yu, he entered is by no menus a model of composition, 
into a detailed criticism of J. S. Brewer’s Round was always unwilling to repeat 
and J, Gaivdncr’s Calendar of Letters and what was well known, and the reader who 
Papers of the Reign of Henry V1JJ. He hopes for a consecutive biography of the 
had readied his thirty-second year before first Earl of Essex will be disappointed, 
he gave^any real promise of the work on The strength of the book lies in the use of 
which his reputation as a historian was to charters as sources of information supple- 
rest, Jmenting and sometimes correcting the 
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statements of chroniclers. These docu-1 July 1892 nn article by Round, challcng- 
ments, which previous scholars had used ing, ill particular, Freeman’s account of 
primarily as sources of genealogical fact, the "buttle of Hastings, had appeared in 
became in Round’s hands materials of the the Quarterly Review, The fact that Free- 
first importance for administrative and man lmd died in the interval between the 
even political history. The central theme writing of the article and its publication 
of the book is the process by which an naturally intensified the controversy which 
ambitious baron increased his power by followed. Freeman’s narrative was de- 
offering his support, alternately, to each of fended by other scholars, to whom Round 
two rival claimants to the English throne, replied, and the debate was by no means 
The study of this process involved the over when Feudal England appeared, 
investigation of many incidental problems, Apart from the political differ cnees which 
such as the number und character of the first set Round in opposition to Freeman, 
earldoms created by Stephen and the the two writers represent very different 
Empress Matilda, the government of types of historian. To Freeman the criti- 
London in the twelfth century, and the cisin of sources and the investigation of 
nature of Anglo-Norman castellation. their origins, although an essential part of 
Some of these problems have been brought the historian’s duty, were subordinate to 
nearer solution by subsequent writers, and the writing of an interesting narrative, 
with others Round himself dealt more fully Round had little gift of narration; his 
in later life. His articles on ‘The Castles distinctive work was done through the 
of the Conquest’ and 'Castle Guard’, discovery and combination of scattered 
published respectively in Archaeologia and pieces of evidence, and he was fimda- 
the Archaeological Journal in 1902, carry mentally out of .sympathy with Freeman’s 
the study of Norman defensive methods methods. On most of the points at issue 
far beyond the point reached in Geoffrey dc Round’s was undoubtedly the better 
Mandcville; but that book marks a turn- opinion; but lie never undertook a com¬ 
ing-point in the study of the relations plcte investigation of the materials Cor the 
between the baronage and the Crown, and history of the battle of Hastings, and it 
it remains a model of investigation. was left for a German scholar, Dr. Wil- 

Three years later (1895) Round pub- helm Spatz, to show that they wore in- 
lished under the title Feudal England a adequate to support a detailed narrative 
collection of essays bearing on English on the scale attempted by Freeman [Die 
history in the eleventh and twelfth cen- Schlacht von Hastings > Berlin, 189(1). 
turies. To the reader interested in the Echoes of this controversy arcstil J to be 
general history of the period this is heard in Round’s next volume of essays, 
probably the most important of all The Commune of London , published in 
Round’s books, for it contains his con- 1899, but the volume as a whole relates to 
vincing description of the methods by the twelfth rather than to the eleventh 
which Dan eg eld was assessed in the century. It covers n wide range of sub- 
eleventh century, and his demonstration jects, beginning with an essay on the 
that the English system of tenure by settlement of the South and East Saxons, 
knight-service, regarded by most writers and ending with a paper on the Marshal- 
of the previous generation as a gradual ship of England, bub its chief importance 
development, was in reality the creation of lies in a study of the origin of the Ex- 
William the Conqueror. It includes the chequer and in two contributions to the 
text of a feudal survey of Leicestershire, early history of Loudon. In the first of 
which made an important addition to the these London studies Round brought to- 
existing materials for the reign of I-Ienry I, gethcr many facts illustrating the govern- 
and an article on Richard I’s change of ment of the city in Stephen’s reign, a 
seal—a brilliant example of Round’s subject with which he had already dealt 
method—proving from a large collection in Geoffrey de MandeviUe, and in the 
of royal charters that the king’s second second lie entered more fully than any 
seal was put into use in 1198, not, as previous writer into the origins of the 
previous writers bad believed, in 1104. In commune of 1191. In a brilliant paper on 
curious contrast to these studies, which the struggle between John and William of 
are as fresh to-day as on their first appear- Longchamp, Round compiled from the 
ance, the volume contains a number of various contemporary authorities a con- 
essays directed Against Freeman’s History vincing account of a series of events which 
of the Normaii Conquest , of which the previous writers bad confused. This, the 
interest has certainly faded. Already in last of Round’s books in which matters of 
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general history predominate, appeared such ns the medieval offices of state and 
almost simultaneously with a volume of the peerage. He was anxious that their 
very different character^ the Calendar of historic continuity should be preserved 
Documents preserved in France illustrative and, in particular, that every claim to 
of the History of Great Britain and Ireland, hold one of these offices at a coronation, 
This volume arose from an invitation from or to succeed to a dormant peerage] 
the Public Record Olficc that he should should be decided in accordance with the 
prepare a calendar of a large collection of principles governing the treatment of 
transcripts from documents in French historical evidence. He had already given 
archives, which had been made for the advice on the complicated case of the 
original Record Commission. Round Lord Great Chamberlainship to the Court 
devoted much time and energy to this of Claims established in preparation for 
work, travelling widely in order to secure the coronation of King Edward VII in 
accurate texts. The conditions of publica- 1002, and in the curly years of the 
tion did not allow of any elaborate notes twentieth century lie wrote a series of 
or discussions of problems, but Round was reports on individual claims to peerages, 
able to illustrate the interest of his Ilis work in this direction was recognized 
materials in a long introduction, and the by his appointment in 1014* as honorary 
dates which he assigned to each document historical adviser to the Crown in peerage 
represent much investigation which is not cases, and he held this position until the 
sot out in detail. Although some parts of beginning of 1022. The work was heavy, 
the calendar have been superseded by the but he found it attractive, and although 
publication of documents in aufenso, it his opinion was not always adopted, liis 
remains a very valuable guide to these appointment meant that the historical 
important and scattered texts. issues underlying claims to peerages were 

The next book to appear was a series not likely to be forgotten, 
of essays, mostly of genealogical interest, These official duties, combined with 
entitled Studies in Veer age and Family His- failing health, prevented Round during 
lory (1901). It contains some of Round’s these years from carrying through any 
most characteristic work, and the three elaborate work on general history. His 
articles oil *The Origin of the Stewarts’,‘The health had been uncertain from childhood, 
Counts of Boulogne ns English Lords’, and and it was only during the middle years 
‘The Family of Ballon and the Conquest of his life that he could mingle freely with 
of South Wales’ ate admirable illustrations other scholars. As time went on, it became 
of the services which genealogical studies difficult lor him, at first, to leave home, 
can render to history. The bode attracted and then to receive visitors, and long 
general attention through its destructive before the end, with few exceptions, his 
criticism of the alleged descents of a friends could only keep in touch with him 
number of families, and this side of by correspondence. He preserved his 
Round’s work was carried much further in interest in history to the last. He gave 
two volumes published in 1910 and called valuable help when the English Place- 
Peerage and Pedigree. In the following Name Society was founded in 1923, 
year there appeared the last of Round’s supported the scheme for the publication 
books to be published in his lifetime, The of the early records of Lincoln Cathedral 
King's Serjeants and Officers of State. The in 1925, ami within a week of his death, 
coronation of King George V had aroused wrote a long letter to the editor of the 
interest in the services centred round the Pipe Roll Society on the volume then 
person of a medieval sovereign, and pussing through the press. Despite the 
Round’s book illustrates their variety and isolation of his last years, those who were 
their place in the general scheme of Eng- working in the same field of study had 
lish tenures. It does not offer an exhaustive never ceased to regard him ns an active 
account of these services, but it shows the scholar, and it was with surprise that they 
true nature of many half-forgotten forms learned of his death, which took place at 
of tenure, and it was the first modern work Brighton 25 June 1928. 
to emphasize the historical interest of the Round’s life was marked by few notable 
medieval king’s house hold. incidents, and its character never under- 

These studies on the king’s serjeants went any sudden change after his father’s 
may be regarded ns representing the death in 1887. He never married, or held 
general trend of Hound’s later work. lie any appointment involving routine associ- 
had always felt the interest of the sur- a tion with other men. He received the 
vival, in England, of ancient institutions honorary degree of LL.D. from Edinburgh 
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University in 1905, but declined other 
a endemic recognition. Apart from occa¬ 
sional intervention in local politics in 
youth, almost his only direct connexion 
with the world of affairs came through his 
investigations of claims to peerages and 
honorary offices of state. To an extent 
unusual even among scholars, hia life was 
in his writings, and the form which they 
took was influenced by the uncertain 
health which always tended to isolate 
him. He was naturally unfitted for the 
task of large-scale writing, and his 
strength was given to a long succession of 
studies, each complete in itself, and dealing 
with some definite problem. Ill-health, 
moreover, goes far to explain the least 
attractive quality in his writings, the 
violence with which he attacked other 
scholars of whose work he disapproved. 
Most of those against whom he wrote 
deserved his criticism, and lie warned his 
contemporaries against the acceptance of 
many ill-founded opinions and much un¬ 
satisfactory work. Unfortunately, in 
pursuit of error he sometimes lost all 
sense of proportion, His criticisms were 
often expressed immoderately, and he 
would return again and again to an attack 
which his earlier writings had made un¬ 
necessary. It should, however, be added 
that most of the objects of these attacks 
were writers of established position, and 
that Round could be very generous to the 
work of young scholars. His criticism 
might be severe, but it was never simply 
magisterial, and it was always written 
from the worker’s standpoint. 

Round’s occasional aberrations in criti¬ 
cism are insignificant in comparison with 
his positive achievement. He founded the 
modern study of Domesday Book. Ilis 
insistence on the importance of family 
history gave a new' value to genealogical 
studies, and it is probable that no other 
scholar has made so many or such valuable 
contributions to this subject. He was the 
first modern historian to base a narrative 
on charters, and all subsequent use of 
these materials 1ms been influenced direct¬ 
ly or indirectly by his work. He showed 
the aristocratic character of the Anglo- 
Norman constitution, and effectively 
challenged previous assumptions of the 
continuity of English governmental in¬ 
stitutions from Anglo-Saxon into Norman 
times. His work gave a new direction and 
precision to the studies which he had 
followed, and its permanent value is be¬ 
coming clearer as the controversies in which 
lie engaged stc fading out of memory. 


In 1030 a collection of papers which 
Round had intended to publish but had 
never revised for press appeared in a 
volume entitled tfamifj/ Origins and 0liter 
Studies, edited by Dr. William Page. As 
the title implies, most of the essays relate 
to matters of genealogy, but the volume 
contains several historical studies re¬ 
calling Round’s earlier work, and, in 
particular, an illuminating article on the 
Bayeux Inquest of 1183. Dr. Page pre¬ 
faced the volume with a portrait and 
memoir of Round and a bibliography 
of his writings. The bibliography, which 
(Ills twenty-six pages, first made it possible 
to appreciate the range and volume of 
Round’s work, and the memoir, written 
with intimate knowledge, gives a vivid 
impression of his remarkable personality. 

[Memoir by W. Page prefixed to Family 
Origins, 1930; article by James 'fait in Eng¬ 
lish Historical iieview, October 1928; personal 
knowledge,] P. M. S ten ton, 

ROWNTREE, JOSEPH (1830-1025), 
cocoa manufacturer and philanthropist, 
was born at York 24 May 1830, the second 
son of Joseph Rowntree (1801-1859, q.v.), 
qimker educationist, by his wife, Sarah, 
daughter of Isaac Stephenson, of Man¬ 
chester. He was educated at Bootharn 
School, York, and at the age of Ilf teen 
joined his father in the grocery business 
which he had established at York in 1822. 
In I860 Rowntree entered into partner¬ 
ship with iiis elder brother Henry Isaac, 
who in 1802 luul acquired from the quakcr 
grocers, Tukn & Co., the cocoa-manu¬ 
facturing portion of their business. When 
his brother died in 1883, Joseph Rowntree 
became the sole owner of this business, 
known as H. I. Rowntree & Co., which in 
1897' became a limited company. He 
acted as chairman until iris retirement in 
1023. 

Rowntree was an industrial and social 
reformer who devoted wealth and business 
ability to practical philanthropy. Brought 
up as an earnest quakcr, he was deeply 
conscious of the unhappy conditions im¬ 
posed by the industrial revolution on 
many of his fellow countrymen, and he 
became convinced that such conditions 
were the result of improvised development 
and were not by any means a necessary 
accompaniment of industrial progress. 
He determined tlmt bis employees should 
work for reasonable hours and receive 
adequate wages, that they should he 
consulted about working conditions, and 
that provision should be mode for periods 
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of unemployment and for old age and for 
widows’ pensions. In 1891 he introduced 
social workers into liis factory, and from 
that time onwards he gradually built up 
the welfare organizations associated with 
his name. He established three trusts— 
the Joseph Rovmtree Village Trust, the 
Joseph Rowntrce Social Service Trust, 
and the Joseph R own tree Charitable 
Trust. The New Ears wick model village 
was founded in 1904 under the manage¬ 
ment of the Joseph llowntrcc Village 
Trust: in it well-designed houses and care¬ 
fully provided resources for social and 
intellectual activities fulfilled Hovmtrce’s 
intentions towards his employees, llown- 
tree’s philanthropic undertakings were 
always the outcome of systematically 
prepared plans, the guiding principle of 
which he indicated in a memorandum 
written in 1904 for the direction of the 
trustees of the three charitable founda¬ 
tions already mentioned. 1 1 fcel T , lie wrote 
“that much current philanthropic effort is 
directed to remedying the more superficial 
manifestations of weakness ot evil, while 
little thought or effort is directed to 
searching out their underlying causes.’ 

Howntrce was a man of gentle ways hut 
of strong convictions. He was an ardent 
temperance reformer, and in col lab oration 
with Arthur Slier well wrote four books on 
temperance questions. In his later years 
lie did much to promote adult education, 
especially within the Society of Friends, 
lie was also a strong supporter of the 
League of Nations. From 1868 to 1874 he 
was an alderman of the city of York, and 
in 1011 he was made an honorary free¬ 
man of the city. The directors of his firm 
gave to the citizens of York Rowntrec 
Park in memory of their employees who 
fell in the European War. He died 24 
February 10215 at York, and was buried 
there, 

Rowntrce was twice married: first, in 
1862 to Julia Eliza (died 1863), daughter 
of Benjamin Secbohm and sister of 
Frederic Scebohm [q.v.], the historian, 
and of Henry Scebohm [q .v.], the ornitho¬ 
logist, and by her had a daughter who did 
not survive infancy; secondly, in 1867 to 
Emma Antoinette (died 1924), daughter 
of Wilhelm Secbohm and cousin to his 
first wife; by licr he lmd four sons and 
two daughters. 

[The Times, 25 February 1925; private in¬ 
formation ,] A. E. W.warn. 

RUSSELL, Sir CHARLES, first 
baronet (1863-1928), solicitor, born in 


London fi July 1803, was the second son 
of Charles Russell, afterwards Lord 
Russell of Killowen [q.v.], lord chief 
justice of England, by his wife, Ellen, 
daughter of Joseph Stevenson Mulholl&ncl > 
JYI.D., of Belfast. Educated at Beaumont 
College, Windsor, he was admitted a 
solicitor in 1888, having served his articles 
with the firm of Ilollams, Son, and Coward 
of Mincing Lane, E,C. After a few years 
of partnership with Edward Francis Day, 
a son of Sir John Day [q.v.], he set up an 
independent practice in Norfolk Street 
Strand, under the linn name of Charles 
Russell <fc Co. 

In 1893 Russell acted as solicitor to the 
British agent in the Behring Sea arbitra¬ 
tion, the arbitrators being Lord IIanncn 
find Sir John Thompson (for Great Britain 
and Canada) and representatives of France, 
Italy, Sweden, and the United States, In 
that capacity he instructed his father, 
then attorney-general. As the representa¬ 
tive of the eighth Marquess of Quecns- 
berry [q.v.] in the proceedings for criminal 
libel brought against him by Oscar Wilde 
[q.v.] in 1805, Russell had a further 
opportunity of showing bis ability; and 
his industry resulted in the accumulation 
of a body of evidence which brought about 
the break-down o f the prosecution mid the 
subsequent criminal proceedings against 
the prosecutor. In 1896 Russell was ap¬ 
pointed solicitor for the government of the 
Dominion of Canada, and thereafter lie 
had the conduct of the many cases in the 
Privy Council in which the Dominion 
government was interested. He was 
appointed solicitor to the Stewards of the 
Jockey Club in 11)03. 

For some thirty years Russell had a 
large and varied litigating business in the 
Common Law and Chancery division and 
in the Divorce Court. He was essentially 
a man of the world, and liis advice was 
sought by persons in every station of life. 
Full of shrewdness and common sense, he 
was able to foretell what view a jury would 
bo likely to take upon a given set of foots, 
and he was discriminating in his choice 
of counsel. He was the first solicitor of 
standing to instruct (Sir) Edward (after¬ 
wards Lord) Carson when he began to 
practise at the English bar in 1893, 

A liberal in politics, Russell stood un¬ 
successfully for Central Hackney in 1895 
and for South Salford in 1910; he sat on 
the Landau County Council from 1910 to 
1013; and he was on the political com¬ 
mittee of the Eighty Club. Actively inter¬ 
ested in Roman Catholic charities, he was 
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chairman of the board of management of won the Newcastle scholarship, and pro* 
the Hospital of St. John and St. Elisabeth, cecdcd to King’s College, Cambridge, us 
mid during the European War he was a scholar in the same year. An accident at 
chairman of the collections committee of football in 1877 not only deprived him 
the British Red Cross Society, of which of the chance of running against Oxford 
Sir Robert Arundcll Hudson [q.v.] was in the quarter mile, but also compelled 
a member. In 101G be was created a him to take an aegrotat degree in 1871), 
baronet with a special remainder to his Between 1870 and 1881, however, he won 
brothers and their sons, and in 1021 every distinction open at Cambridge to 
K.C.V.O. and a knight of grace of the students of theology, including a first 
order of St. John of Jerusalem. He was a class in the theological tripos in the latter 
good public speuker, a pleasant companion, year. He was elected a fellow of King’s 
and an accomplished host. An enthusiastic College in April 1881, and thus entered 
member of the Johnson Club, lie was a upon twenty years of work as a teacher, 
discriminating buyer of Johnsonian relics, He was ordained deacon in 1882 and priest 
and his collection of mezzotint portraits of in 1883. An interlude of eighteen months 
Dr. Johnson’s contemporaries was large (September 1886-March 1888) spent as 
and valuable. He died in London after mi principal of St. David’s College, Lampeter, 
operation 27 March 1028. enabled him to make proof of his adminis- 

Russcll married in 1880 Adah Walmsley, tmtivc powers; but, apart from this, Ryle’s 
daughter of William Williams, of Gian- work until 1001 lay at Cambridge, whither 
mawddach, Dolgcllcy, and granddaughter lie returned from Lampeter on his election 
of Sir Joshua Walmsley [q.v.]. His only (1887) to the I-Iulscau professorship of 
daughter, Monica, married her iirst divinity, 

cousin, Alee Charles Russell (born 1804, the Ryle’s main interest was in the study 
eldest son of his younger brother, Cyril), of the Old Testament, and he strove to 
who succeeded him as second baronet. commend to successive generations of 

An admirable caricature of Russell by students the methods and the more assured 
’Spy' appeared in Vanity Fair 10 April results of the higher criticism. His lecture- 
1007, and a portrait by P. A. de Luszld is room was crowded. In the words of one 
in the possession of his family. of his pupils, ‘As a teacher he was so clear 

[The Times, 28 March 1028; personal know- ftnd clil ‘ ect an(l 60 to never 

ledge.] T. Matiikw. all y sort of parade of learning, but giving 

us all the greater impression of real know- 

RYLE, HERBERT EDWARD (1850- ledge, and at the same time stimulating 
1025), successively bishop of Exeter and of us to dig for ourselves’ [ Memoir , p. 03]. 
Winchester and afterwards dean of West- During these years Ryle published n 
minster, was born in London 25 May 185G, number of books connected with his special 
the second son of the Rev. John Charles studies, including The Early Narratives of 
Ryle [q.v.], bishop of Liverpool from 1880 Genesis (1302), The Canon of the Old 
to 1000, by his second wife, Jessy, eldest Testament (1802), and Philo and Holy 
daughter of John Walker, of Craw ford ton, Scripture (1805). After his election as 
Dumfriesshire. She died when Herbert president of Queens’ College, Cambridge, 
Ryle was three years old, and in 18fil his in 1806 he found little leisure for literary 
father married Henrietta, daughter of work. Thenceforward, indeed, his Old 
Lieutenant-Colonel William Legh Clowes, Testament studies bore scanty fruit, save 
of Broughton Old Hall, Lancashire, who for his admirable edition of Genesis in the 
proved a true mother to her stepchildren. ‘Cambridge Bible', published in 1314, 
Ryle and his brothers and sisters were when he was dean of Westminster, 
brought up in their father’s country In these books Ryle revealed the quali- 
parishes in Suffolk, first at Ilelminglmm ties of his mind. They exhibit a pains- 
and after 1801 at Stradbrokc. Through- taking and accurate scholarship; a sound 
out his life Ryle bore the marks of his and balanced judgement, inclined to 
upbringing in his love of country sights caution rather than yielding to the temp- 
and sounds; and although lie outgrew the tations of specious, but questionable, 
somewhat narrow evangelical traditions theories; and ri stimulating freshness of 
of his home, he remained bound to his treatment. While Ryle was at Cambridge 
father by the closest ties of affection and the methods of the higher criticism still pro¬ 
admiration. voiced widespread misunderstanding and 

After a year at Eton as an oppidan, suspicion. But in the face of opposition 
Ryle entered college in 1800. In 1876 he I which was sometimes both unreasonable 
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and bitter, he took a lending part in 
laying a sound foundation for the histor¬ 
ical study of the Old Testament in ling- 
land, and in commending to a wider 
audience the work of other scholars of 
eminence in the same field. His influence 
over his pupils was increased by the 
friendly relations which he established 
with them; for he was sympathetic and 
sociable, and almost to the end retained 
much of the happy spirit of a boy. In nil 
his social intercourse he was greatly helped 
by his marriage in 18811 to Nea, daughter' 
of Major-General George Hcwish Adams. 

In December ID00 Ryle was appointed 
bishop of ExeteT, and was consecrated in 
Westminster Abbey in January 1001. 
His time at Exeter was short, for lie was 
translated to Winchester in the spring of 
1003; but lie was indefatigable in his 
endeavours to get into touch with both 
clergy and laity, and won their trust and 
affection in a singular degree. At Win¬ 
chester he was less fortunate. He had been 
greatly overworked at Exeter, and in 
January 1904 the strain showed itself in 
an attack of angina pectoris followed by 
appendicitis. Unfortunately, within six 
weeks of his enthronement at Winchester 
he had issued a letter to the diocese which 
alarmed high churchmen by the peremp¬ 
tory tone in which it forbade certain 
ritual practices. This step, together with 
a mistaken impression that his health 
rendered him unequal to the burden of 
his episcopal duties, undoubtedly hindered 
him in winning the confidence which had 
been given him so readily at Exeter. 
Nevertheless, he steadily wore down 
initial prejudice, and his resignation of 
the see in 1911 was received with great 
regret throughout the diocese. As an 
administrator Ryle was strong, patient, 
and scrupulously fair. The organization 
of the diocese was steadily consolidated 
under his rule, and he left it, as was 
generally admitted, in a higher state of 
efficiency than it lmd ever attained before. 
His reputation at large may be judged 
from his appointment as chairman of the 
commission sent to Sweden in 1909 by the 
archbishop of Canterbury to investigate 
the possibility of closer relations between 
the English and Swedish Churches. 

In December 1010 Ryle accepted the 
offer of the deanery of Westminster. For 
several months he had been crippled by an 
affection of the foot, and he reluctantly 
decided that jt was his duty to exchange 
episcopal work for less exacting duties. 
He was installed in the Abbey in April 


1011, at a time when the building was 
being prepared for the coronation of King 
George \. As it proved, his lot was cast 
in times which never allowed him leisure 
to resume a scholar’s life. The years 
which he spent at Westminster were, in 
fact, among the most fruitful of his career. 
Under his guidance, and with the help 
of his advisers, th-e dignity and the beauty 
of the Abbey services were notably en¬ 
hanced; and his name is commemorated 
in the ‘Dean Ryle fund*, a sum of 
£170,000 raised for the maintenance of 
the Abbey in response to an appeal 
issued by him in 1920. During the Euro¬ 
pean War Ryle himself used to take the 
daily noontide service of intercession, and 
was responsible for the many special ser¬ 
vices held during those anxious years. 
Ilis carefully prepared sermons were 
simple in form and direct in style, but of 
peculiar power. Archbishop William 
Temple has written of them: ‘I do not 
think I have evcT heard such exquisitely 
beautiful preaching of the simple Gospel’ 
[Memoir } p. 205]. 

Apart from his duties as dean, Ryle’s 
time was much occupied by committee 
work. As chairman of the so-called ‘ Grand 
Committee’ of the Representative Church 
Council, he did much to prepare the way 
for the passing of the Enabling Act of 
1920, while from 1919 to 1925 he was 
prolocutor of the lower house of the 
Canterbury Convocation, and there pre¬ 
sided over the prolonged debates on the 
revision of the Prayer Book. His margin 
of strength was always slender, and in the 
autumn of 1924 his health broke down 
completely. After five months in a nurs¬ 
ing-home at Bournemouth he returned to 
the deanery in May 1925; and he died 
there 20 August. He was buried in the 
Abbey in a spot close to the tomb of the 
‘unknown warrior’. 

Itylc was a nmn of fine presence and a 
gracious courtesy of manner, and was 
possessed of a quick sense of humour and 
a wide and ready sympathy. But there 
was in his nature a strong clement of 
reserve, and he had a scholar’s dislike 
of pretention or self-advertisement. In 
ecclesiastical matters his standpoint was 
that of a ‘central churchman’. His 
character was conspicuous for sanity of 
judgement and strong simplicity of faith. 
Bishop Francis Paget described him as ‘a 
past master in equity ’; and Archbishop 
Davidson bore witness to ‘that gift of 
lucid vision and Christian common sense 
which gained for him the quite exceptional 
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confidence of his brother Bishops’ [Memoir, 


pp. xi and xii]. 

Ryle wns created C.V.O. in 1D11 and 
K.C.V.O, in 1921* He had three sons, of 
whom the eldest died at birth, and the 
youngest at the age of eight in 1097. 

A cartoon of Ilylc appeared in Vanity 
Fair 27 March 1912. 

[M. H. FitzGerald, A Memoir of Herbert 
Edward Ryle, 1028 ; private information ; per¬ 
sonal knowledge.] M. II. FitzGerald. 

SALTER, Slit ARTHUR CLAVELL 
( 1850 - 1928 ), judge, was born in London 
80 October 1859, the eldest son of Henry 
Hyde Salter, M.D., F.ll.S., of Ilarlcy 
Street, London, by his wife, Henrietta 
Lairni, eldest daughter of W\t: Rev.Edward 
Powlett Blunt, vicar of Spctisbury, Dorset, 
lie was educated at Wimborne grammar 
school and King’s College, London, and 
graduated in arts and law. He was called 
to the bar by the Middle Temple in 1885, 
and joined the Western circuit in 1880. 
lie took silk in 1904', and was recorder of 
Poole from 1904 to 1917. Salter unsuccess¬ 
fully contested West Southwark in the 
conservative interest at the general elec¬ 
tion of January 1006, but he was elected 
at a by-elcction in the same year for the 
Basingstoke division of Hampshire, which 
lie continued to represent until 1917, In 
the latter year he was appointed a judge 
of the King’s Bench division of the High 
001114 , and was knighted. He was ap¬ 
pointed chairman of the railway and canal 
commission in February 1028, He died in 
London 30 November 1928. Salter married 
twice: first, in 1894 Mary Dorothea (died 
1017), daughter of Major John Henry 
Lloyd, Royal Artillery, by whom he had 
one son, who was killed in action in the 
European War; secondly, in 1920 Not a 
Constance, eldest daughter of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Thomas Heath cote Oucliterlony, 
of The Guynd, Arbroath, Forfarshire, 
Salter kept steadily before his mind the 
view that the sole function of a judge is 
to adjudicate. In his civil judgments he 
eschewed irrelevant prolixity; so in his 
conduct of criminal cases he rigorously 
abstained from attempting to edify the 
prisoner or the public with moral aphor¬ 
isms. He was at once too modest and too 
high-minded to wish to attract attention 
to himself by brilliant epigram or startling 
opinion. His brain was of the highest 
calibre, and lie displayed an almost un¬ 
canny power of illuminating the dark 
recesses of a complicated case, and separa¬ 
ting the vital from the non-essential. 


His judgments contain no unnecessary 
word* and no word out of place. He 
saw no useful purpose in the elaborate 
enumeration of a chain of authorities; 
reserving his speech for the results, rather 
than the process of his thought. Having 
considered a problem from every angle, 
he would ho content with u brief state¬ 
ment of his solution, delivered without 
circumlocution. 

Perhaps Salter’s most conspicuous 
criminal case was tlie trial of Horatio 
Bottomley for fraudulent conversion 
(1922). The case was a very dillicult one, 
involving a search into the most intricate 
facts and ligures, but Salter emerged from 
it with signal success. He presided with 
the utmost dignity jvnd ability. His 
summing-up was masterly, marked by 
lucidity and conciseness of expression, a 
narrative in itself complete. Another trial 
over which he presided, the dramatic 
circmnstances of which arrested public 
attention, was that of Colonel Rutherford 
for murder (1919). This case was far from 
simple in that the prisoner’s action seemed 
to lie in the debatable border-land between 
hysteria and insanity ; but Sailor's admir¬ 
able common sense overcame all difficulties, 
and directed the ease to its just and logical 
conclusion. 

Salter’s civil judgments may in some 
sense be saidto be an acquired taste. Their 
brevity is to be explained by the fact that 
he desired for them not- the admiration of 
posterity, but the advancement of the law. 
This understood, they will be found to 
be replete with the concentrated essence 
of juristic wisdom, His judgments were 
seldom reversed, and in most of the cases 
in which they were reversed much remains 
to be said in favour of his opinion. A 
notable illustration of this is the cose of 
Blundell-Lei fib v. A ftenborough (1021). 
Suiter here annexed a qualification to the 
doctrine that an improper sub-pledge by 
a pledgee does not determine the bail¬ 
ment as between the pledgee and pledgor 
so as to entitle the pledgor to demand the 
return of the chattel pledged without a 
tender of the amount due on the sub- 
id edge. But hr this case he found a series 
of facts which seemed to him to fall out¬ 
side the ambit either of this doctrine or of 
the Factors Act, a bailee having parted 
with the actual possession of the chattel 
prior to entering into an agreement with 
the bailor to take it on a contract of pledge. 
In these circumstances Salter held that 
the bailor was entitled to the unconditional 
return of the chattel. His decision wus 
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reversed by the Court of Appeal on a admitted that Salvidge was the real head 
different view of the facts, but ft consider- commanding ns he did the confidence of 
able body of contemporary learned opinion the party workers in the divisions and 
regarded Salter’s reasoning ns the more wards. His upproval was sought for all 
convincing. Previously, in W hi tele if v, conservative candidates in the district 
Hill (1918), Suiter took a view of the whether parliamentary or municipal. * 
nature of the contract of hire-purchase Salvidge turned the Working-men’s 
which 1ms strong claim to approval, lie Conservative Association into a powerful 
regarded the act of a hirer who sells the electoral machine, and the value of his 
chattel prior to the discharge of all instal- assistance was fully appreciated by lug 
ments due upon it as a simple determina- party. In 1918 his standing in national 
tion of a bailment, which confers no right politics was such that lie was elected 
whatsoever in the chattel to the purchaser, chairman of the National Union of Con- 
The Court of Appeal regarded it as an scrvntivc and Unionist Associations. More 
assignment of a chose in action, entitling than once efforts were made to induce him 
the purchaser to keep the chattel on doing to contest a parliamentary division, but lie 
what should have been done by the hirer, declined, pleading business as his excuse, 
that is to say, paying the unpaid instal- He was equally resolute in his refusal to 
incuts, become lord mayor of Liverpool in 1010. 

It is, however, because of their very On the outbreak of the European War 
rarity that cases in which Salter met with in 1014 Salvidge abandoned politics mul 
reversal recur to the memory, for in became chairman of the Liverpool ad- 
general tlie Court of Appeal, as also the visory committee on recruiting. He sup* 
Court of Criminal Appeal, regarded his ported Mr. Asquith’s government, and 
decisions with the utmost respect. A bold afterwards the Coalition, to the break-up 
paraphrase of Othello’s estimate of himself of which he was opposed. After the general 
might be applied to Salter—lie did the election of 1928, at which a number of 
law some service, but owing to his great Mersey-side conservative scats were lost, 
modesty and devotion to truth few outside he criticized the party leadership, and 
the profession which admired and hon- protested against the country being 
oured him can know it. plunged unprepared into a contest on 

[The Times , 3 December 1028; private what ho held to be n iorlorn issue. This 
in formation.] II. G. I-Unuuky. remonstrance was followed by Mr. Bald¬ 

win’s pledge against the introduction of ft 
SALVIDGE, Sin ARCHIBALD general tariff; and, as a result, a number of 
TULTON JAMES politick conservative gains ensued on the appeal 

organizer, was born at Birkenhead 4 to the constituencies in the following year. 
August 1803, the second son of Archibald During the later part of his life Salvidge 
Tutton Salvidge, of Sunny side, West devoted much time and effort to opposing 
Kirby, by his wife, Sarah, daughter of the labour movement in politics, 

William Croxton, of Hoy lake, Cheshire. Apart from political work, Salvidge was 
He was educated at a local Wesleyan school a consistent advocate of the scheme for 
and at the Liverpool Institute, He entered the Mersey road tunnel, which at the time 
ns a youth the service of Bent’s Brewery of his death was in course of construction. 
Company, Liverpool, of which in due Although the idea was not his, he saw 
course he rose to be the managing director, the possibilities of the tunnel, and lie 
Salvidge first came into notice as being deserves credit for helping to pilot the 
interested in politics in 1892, when he was scheme through many difficulties, 
chosen leader of the local conservative Salvidge was knighted in 1910, created 
democratic party. He built up the Liver- IC.B.E. iii 1920, and sworn of the Privy 
pool Working-men’s Conservative Assoeia- Council in 1922. He was awarded the 
tion, and ultimately became leader of the honorary freedom of Liverpool in 1925, 
party in the city council. He was returned and the honorary degree of LI, ,D. was con- 
unopposed to the Liverpool council in furred on him by the university in 1928. 
1896, and was elected an alderman two Salvidge married in 1885 Alice Margaret, 

years later. In the lace of some prejudice, daughter of Thomas McKcnum, of Liver- 
hc gradually obtained recognition by his pool, and had two sons and one daughter, 
energy and organizing ability as the He died at Braxted, Hoy lake, 11 December 
principal figure in Liverpool conservatism. 1928. 

Nominally he shared the leadership with [The Times , 12 December 1928.] 

Sir Charles Petrie, but it was generally A. Cochrane. 
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SAMUEL, MARCUS, first Viscount 
Beahsted, of Maidstone (1853-1027), 
joint-founder of the Shell Transport and 
Trading Company, was bom in London 
5 November 1853, the second son of 
ft [arcus Samuel, a London merchant, by 
his wife, Abigail, daughter of Abraham 
Moss, of London. He was educated 
privately, and began his commercial 
career as the owner of a small business 
in Houndsditoli, trading principally in 
painted shells. Other lines were after¬ 
wards added, such as curios of all kinds, 
general produce, and rice. It was during a 
visit to Japan on behalf of this undertaking 
that Samuel first became acquainted with 
the petroleum industry. Ho took up the 
business of shipping oil from Russia to the 
Far East. The chief difficulty of trans¬ 
port up to that time was that steamers 
could only obtain freights one way: owing 
to the fact that it was considered im¬ 
possible to clean them thoroughly, no 
attempt was made to carry merchandise 
on the return voyage. Samuel overcame 
this obstacle by adopting the system of 
cleaning out the hull with steam, n plan 
which was suggested to him by a captain 
in the merchant service. ITc was thus able 
to send his steamers home laden with rice 
and other Eastern commodities. Assisted 
by the financial support of the Roths¬ 
childs, the business became a success, and 
in 1897 a combination was formed of 
several firms trading with the East. The 
concern thus established was called the 
Shell Transport and Trading Company, 
the name being taken from Samuel’s 
original business. When the company was 
formed the capital was £1,800,000: at the 
time of Samuel's death thirty years later 
this luid increased to more than 2(j 
millions. 

For a time the British combination 
encountered a serious rival in the Dutch 
Petroleum Company, which obtained its 
oil from Java and Borneo, as the difference 
in freight-rates enabled the latter firm to 
undersell the Russian oil supplies. In 
consequence the Shell Company turned 
its attention to Borneo, mul began to 
operate properties there on its own 
account. This undertaking proved much 
more costly than hud been anticipated, 
and for a time the Shell Company had an 
arduous struggle. The issue of additional 
capital, however, enabled it to bring its 
new sources of supply to the producing 
stage. At this point, realizing the future 
importance of oil botli for the navy and 
for the merchant service, the Shell Coin- 
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pany invited the co-operation of the 
British government in its schemes, but 
these overtures met with no response. 
The success of the Borneo developments 
caused the Dutch Company to prefer 
partnership to competitive trading, and in 
1007 the important step was taken of 
amalgamating the British and Dutch 
interests into a single large oil-producing, 
refining, and distributing organization. 

Samuel was knighted in 1898 For services 
rendered in the salvage of H«M*S. Vic¬ 
torious. In February of that year this 
vessel grounded off Port Said, and she 
was pulled off by two of the Shell Com¬ 
pany’s tugs. Owing to the resources of 
his company, lie was of assistance to Great 
Britain in the European War. Not only 
was every form of petroleum made avail¬ 
able wherever it was required either fur 
the land or the sea forces, but a petroleum 
distillate, which formed the basis of the 
high explosive T.N.T. (trinitrotoluene), 
was provided in large quantities. A 
refinery was established near Bristol for 
this purpose, the erection of the works 
being carried out, awing to Samuel’s 
energy, in a few weeks. 

Although he was one of the first to 
appreciate the value of oil fuel ns a sub¬ 
stitute for coal, Samuel's contention was 
that the burning of oil under boilers was 
a waste of power. He was always nn 
advocate of the internal combustion 
engine for ships, and his efforts were 
directed to proving that this type of 
propulsion could be made suitable for 
large vessels. During the War he formed 
a company to test this possibility by 
experiment and inquiry. 

Samuel was at one time a prominent 
figure in the life of the city of London. 
IIis municipal career began in 1891 when 
he was elected alderman of the JPorlsokcn 
ward. He was chosen ns sheriff in 1894, 
and was lord mayor of London in 1902- 
1903. In this capacity he presided over 
the committee which formulated the 
scheme for the Port of London authority. 
Ho carried out his duties as lord mayor 
with zest, paying a state visit to Brussels 
mul other places, as well as entertaining 
the French president at the Guildhall, 
IV hen his year of oil ice came to (in end lie 
was created a baronet for his municipal 
and other services. 

Samuel’s benefactions to hospitals and 
other philanthropic schemes were con¬ 
siderable. In 1805 lie bought for big 
residence the Mote, near Maidstone. 
When the European War broke out, he 
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turned this house into a hospital for non- 1 
commissioned officers, continuing to live 
there and interesting himself in the welfare 
the patients. 

In 1921 Samuel was raised to the peerage 
as Baron Bearsted, of Maidstone, and in 
1925 wa9 advanced to a viscounty. lie 
received the freedom of Sheffield and of 
Maidstone and honorary degrees from the 
universities of Cambridge and Sheffield in 
1925 and 1924 respectively. 

Samuel married in 1881 Fanny Eliza¬ 
beth, only daughter of Benjamin Benja¬ 
min, and had two sons and two daughters. 
The younger son was killed in the War; 
the elder, Walter Horace (born 1882), 
succeeded his father as second viscount. 
His wife died 16 January 1927, and he 
only survived her by a few hours, dying 
at his home in London 17 January 1927. 

[The Times , 18 January 1927.] 

A, Cochrane. 

SANDERSON, FREDERICK WIL¬ 
LIAM (1857-1022), schoolmaster, was 
born at Brnnccpeth, co. Durham, 18 May 
1857, the youngest son of Thomas Sander¬ 
son, of Branccpeth, who was employed in 
the estate office of Viscount Boyne, by 
his wife, Margaret Andrews. He received 
his early education at the village school 
of liis native place, but later lie became a 
student teacher in the neighbouring village 
of Tiulhoc. In 1870 he entered Durham 
University as a theological student, was 
awarded the Van MiUlcrt theological 
scholarship in 1877, and obtained a first 
class in mathematics and physical science 
in the B.A, examination in the same year. 
In 1881 lie was elected fellow of the 
university. In 1870 he gained an open 
mathematical scholarship at Christ’s Col¬ 
lege, Cambridge, was bracketed eleventh 
wrangler in 1882, and, in the same year, 
his performance in the examination for 
Smith's prizes, in which he was bracketed 
third, was Uglily commended. 

Sanderson remained at Cambridge for 
some years, coaching and lecturing at 
Girton College, until, in 1885, he was 
appointed an assistant master at Dulwich 
College, The instructions lie received were 
to develop the teaching of chemistry and 
to introduce the study of physics, but a 
year or two after his appointment lie began 
an experiment which was to prove one of 
hia most successful ventures, namely, the 
formation of wliat was colled the engineer¬ 
ing side of the school. The syllabus of 
work for this side included applied 
mechanics and physics, workshop practice, 
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and mechanical drawing. The work was 
not that of a technical school, but the 
experiments performed were on a larger 
scale than usual in public schools, and the 
apparatus consisted of actual working 
engines, dynamos, and testing machines* 
and not mere models. 

Iu 1892 Sanderson was elected head¬ 
master of Oundle School. From the day 
of his appointment he so completely 
identified himself with the school that it ia 
impossible to separate the life of the man 
from the life of tiie school. The school, an 
old foundation dating back to the fifteenth 
century, had, like most of the old schools, 
experienced vicissitudes. In 1870 the 
Grocers’ Company, its governing body, 
had brought out a new scheme for the 
working of the school which for sonic yem 
had been vciy successful. But a period of 
depression had followed, and there were 
only 92 boys at the time of Sanderson’s 
| appointment. He was appointed with the 

| definite object of reorganizing the teaching, 

i introducing fresh subjects of study, and, 
if possible, not only checking the decline 
but also raising the status of the school 
and giving it fresh life. In this he was 
completely successful. The numbers in the 
school rose to 500 by 1920 and, by the time 
of his death, the reputation of Ouudie 
was secure. 

Immediately on his appointment San¬ 
derson began his reforms. Science and 
engineering sides were established, at 
first consisting of only a few boys; but it 
was soon found that more and more boys 
took to these subjects and that many who 
found no interest in, and showed no 
capacity for classics, were by no means 
deficient in intelligence when confronted 
with the problems and inspiration of 
science. New laboratories and workshops 
were fitted up ; and when after a few years 
Oundle boys gained open scholarships in 
science at the universities, and those who 
entered engineering professions found the 
work they had done at school was of real 
value, the new subjects began to assume 
an established posi tion in the school. 

As numbers increased fresh subjects 
were added. What was more important, 
as it was found possible to have whole 
forms of boys working on the same lines, 
the stimulus of numbers prod need a very 
marked clioct. New laboratories and work¬ 
shops were built * machinery of a heavier 
type was installed, and it was found 
possible in 1905 to build a reversing 
engine for a 4,000 h.p. marine engine. 
The rough castings were supplied by a 
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firm of marine engineers, but the whole of 
the fitting and erecting was done in the 
school workshops. Finally, a full working 
test was carried out and, when this proved 
satisfactory, the engine was dispatched to 
the ship-yard and, without any alteration, 
installed in its appointed place. Other 
work of a similar nature followed. The 
system adopted was that of ordinary 
engineering shops, except that the staff 
(of boys) employed in testing and erecting 
was the same as that employed for fitting. 
Each boy had his job for which he alone 
was responsible; but the result of his 
efforts had to be combined with that of all 
the others, and the final success depended 
upon the independent work of each in¬ 
dividual. This co-operative work appealed 
very strongly to Sanderson, and he at¬ 
tempted to introduce the method in other 
subjects. In the library it was notably 
successful. A subject for study was chosen, 
the boys in a form were divided into small 
groups each of which studied one aspect 
of the subject, and the results of their 
work were collected and combined into one 
whole. Each small group gained a detailed 
knowledge of that aspect of the subject 
which was its particular care, but each 
knew that its work was only a part, 
though an essential part, of the whole. 
Each was naturally interested in the work 
of all the other groups and gained a good 
general grasp of the whole subject. By 
this method it was possible to tackle a 
much bigger subject than would have 
been practicable if all the boys had done 
exactly the same work. 

During the European War the school 
workshops were converted into munition 
shops and many schemes were tried in 
order to increase 8 output \ The experience 
gained of running one department of the 
school on factory lines was most instruc¬ 
tive, and many of the lessons learnt were 
afterwards applied to other departments. 

After the War some portion of Sander¬ 
son’s time was devoted to lecturing and 
addressing various societies, explaining 
his views on education and the part that 
schools and education should take in the 
work of national reconstruction; the sub¬ 
jects were often controversial and gave 
rise to much discussion. It was at tlic 
close of such an address, delivered in 
London on 15 June 1922, that Sanderson 
died from n sudden heart attack. 

Sanderson married in 1885 Jane, 
daughter of Tom Hodgson, of Broughton 
Hall, Cumberland, and had two sons and 
one daughter. A portrait in oils, painted 


from a photograph, hangs in the hull of 
Oundlc School. 

IStvuferson of Oundle , 1923; XL C. Well*, 
The Start) of a Great Schoolmaster ... Sander¬ 
son of Oundle , 1924; private in forma lion ; 
personal knowledge.] 

H. M. ICino. 

A. D, Nightingale. 

SANDERSON, THOMAS HENRY, 
ILvuon Sanderson, of Armthorpc, York¬ 
shire (1841-1023), civil servant, wag 
born 11 January 1841 at Cunt on Park, 
Norfolk, which had been rented from 
Lord Sufficld by his father. He was the 
second son of Richard Sanderson, for 
many years conservative member of 
parliament for Colchester, by his wife, the 
Hon. Charlotte Matilda, elder daughter 
of Charles Manners-Sutton, first Viscount 
Canterbury [q.v.], Speaker of the House of 
Commons 1817-1835. The Sandersons 
were a Yorkshire yeoman family whose 
head-quarters were at Armthorpe, near 
Doncaster. Thomas Sanderson was sent to 
Eton, but in 1857 his father failed m 
business, dying not long afterwards, and 
he had to leave school when only sixteen 
years old. In 1859, after passing the re¬ 
cently instituted competitive examination, 
he was appointed to a junior clerkship in 
the Foreign Ollicc. 

Sanderson remained at the Foreign 
Office for forty-seven years, liis only 
service abroad being with Lord Wodc- 
house’s mission to King Christian IX of 
Denmark in 1BG3-18G4, and at Geneva 
during the Alabama arbitration in 1871. 
His qualities arc well described in a dis¬ 
patch addressed to Lord Gmiwihc by 
Lord Chief Justice Cockbuni, the British 
arbitrator: ‘His perfect mastery of the 
subject of the Alabama claims, extending 
even to the most minute details; his 
general information, his great intelligence, 
his indefatigable industry, his readiness, 
only excelled by his ability, to afford assis¬ 
tance, have excited my warmest admiration 
and deserve my sincercst acknowledge¬ 
ments. 1 

These qualities, enriched by long ex¬ 
perience, and coupled with an admirable 
gift for the composition of official dis¬ 
patches, made Sanderson ail invaluable 
public servant. He was private secretary 
to two secretaries of state for foreign 
affairs, the fifteenth Earl of Derby 
from 1866 to 1868 and from 1874 to 1878, 
and the second Enrl Granville from 
1880 to 1885. He was promoted senior 
clerk in 1885 and appointed Assistant 
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mule r-see rotary in 2 880 and permanent 
nmlcr-accrctary in 1804, a post which he 
held until 1900. He was created C.lb 
(1880), K.C.M.G. (1887), K.C.I3. (1898), 
and G.C.B. (1000). He was raised to the 
peerage as Baron Sanderson, of Ann- 
thorpe, co. York, in 1905. 

As permanent under-secretary, Sander¬ 
son was an elTicient administrator of the 
old school. He took care that work should 
he done with accuracy and rapidity, and 
lie insisted successfully on good and clear 
drafting, setting up as a model for his 
juniors Wellington’s dispatches. He even 
issued in 1891, in pamphlet form for the 
instruction of juniors, Observations on the 
Use and Abuse of lied Tape. The views 
expressed are sound, especially os regards 
the use of ordinary oftlcml language, and 
there is some humour about them, but 
the writer obviously did not contemplate 
any change of system. 

Sanderson’s conception of his own 
duties made him slow to offer opinions, 
but it is true tlint, while his colleagues 
generally considered this a serious defect, 
Lord Salisbury certainly, and Lord Lans- 
downe probably, would not lmvc wel¬ 
comed any great forwardness in this 
respect. It was natural, therefore, that 
he should not easily realize that reforms 
of organization were necessary, and it was 
only a short time before his retirement 
that lie consented to appoint a committee 
of inquiry. The revolution, by which the 
diplomatic staff were relieved of the 
routine duties which occupied the whole 
time of all but a very few, and were 
allowed the use of their brains, only bore 
fruit after Sanderson’s departure. 

As a chief, Sanderson’s j ustiee and real 
kindness of heart were sometimes ob¬ 
scured by an irritability due probably to 
poor physique, and his popularity was 
consequently somewhat impaired. Never¬ 
theless, he was a great official. 

Although Sanderson served all secre¬ 
taries of state alike with complete loyalty, 
his ties were closest with Lord Dcrb 3 r , 
After their official connexion had ended 
(1878) he continued to act us Lord Derby’s 
general adviser, and by the carl’s will he 
was appointed co-executor with Lady 
Derby and received a legacy of £10,000. 
In 1898 Sanderson published a volume of 
Lord Derby’s speeches, prefixing an intro¬ 
duction in which he praised his friend’s 
wisdom, impartial judgement, and devo¬ 
tion to the cause of international peace. 

In private life ‘Lamps’, to give him the 
name by which he was universally known 
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throughout the service, was"distinguish^ 
by a great gift for friendship and a very 
conscientious recognition of its claims. 
He was never married, but was a devoted 
son and brother. Like all men high up in 
the Foreign Office he was obliged to work 
many hours at home as well as in Downing 
Street, but he found time to entertain a 
good deal and to read widely. He also, 
rather surprisingly, played the flute! 
‘This’, Lord Cromer used to say, when he 
thought that some dispatch would disturb 
the Foreign Olliec, ‘will send Lamps’g 
flute into ft minor key. 1 

After liis retirement Lord Sanderson 
served on various committees, such as the 
committee on Indian emigration to the 
Crown colonies, of which he was chairman 
(1909-1910), but increasing blindness 
made much public work impossible. He 
died in London 21 March 1923, when the 
barony became extinct, 

[The Times , 22 March 1923; Foreign Office 
records; private information; personal know¬ 
ledge.] J, Tilley, 

SANDERSON, THOMAS JAMES 
GOLDEN- (1840~1922), bookbinder and 
printer. [See Cob den-San denson.] 

SANDYS, Sin JOHN EDWIN (1844- 
1922), classical scholar, was born at 
Leicester 19 Muy 1844, the fourth son of 
the Ilev. Timothy Sandys, of the Church 
Missionary Society, Calcutta, by his wiSe, 
Itebecca, daughter of Joseph Swain, of 
Leicester. He was educated at Rcpton, 
whence he won a scholarship at St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, in 1808. His academic 
career was distinguished. He obtained a 
Bell scholarship (1804) and a Browne 
medal for Greek ode (1805), was twice 
Porsoii prizeman (1805, 1800), twice 
Members’ prizeman for Latin essay (1800, 
1807), and in 1807 was senior classic. He 
was elected fellow of his college in the last- 
mentioned year, when he was also ap¬ 
pointed to a lecturership at St. John’s, 
which post lie held until 1007. Simdys’s 
official connexion with liis college was 
always close, for lie was appointed to a 
tutorship in 1870, and held the office until 
1909. In the university, his scholarship 
was early recognized by election to the 
post of public orator in 1870 and, after 
his retirement in 1919, he was given the 
title of orator emeritus. 

In the academic world, Sandys was 
accorded a full share of honours, including 
honorary doctorates of Dublin (1892), 
Edinburgh (1909), Athena (1912), and 
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Oxford (1020). From Cambridge, where 
he had already taken the Litt.D. degree 
in I860, he received the honorary degree 
ofJX.D. in 1920. Added to these distinc¬ 
tions was a fellowship of the British 
Academy (1900), and n commandcrship in 
the order of the Saviour (1914)—nil hon¬ 
our which gave him especial pleasure, ns 
a, recognition by modern Greece of 
his services to classical literature and 
archaeology. 

For Greece-was always Sandys’s spiritual 
home; and, although his main interest lay 
in Greek oratory and poetry, lie emphas¬ 
ized, both in his lectures and editions, the 
value of Greek art. But Saiulys was much 
more than a Grecian; lie exercised his 
great knowledge of the classics in papers 
on such subjects as The Liter ary Sources 
of Millon's Lycidas (for the Boy id Society 
of Literature, 1014) and Roger Bacon (for 
the British Academy, 1014). No less tlmn 
Sir John Choke and Roger Ascham, of his 
own college, he was a great humanist. 

Sandys’s published work was remarkable 
in both quantity and quality. He worked 
rapidly, without loss of accuracy—indeed, 
his scholarship may be called impeccable. 
In his early years, he devoted his chief 
study to the Greek orators, his first edition 
being Isocrates, Ad Dcmonicum cl Pane- 
gyricus (1808), followed by Select Private 
Orations of Demosthenes (1875). A succes¬ 
sion of editions of the Leptines (1890), 
Philippics (1897 and 1900), and other 
Demosthenic speeches, brought him a 
reputation as the foremost editor of Greek 
orators; and to these lie added Cicero’s 
Orator (1885), besides valuable work on 
Aristotle’s Rhetoric in editing the Com¬ 
mentary by lib M. Cope (3 vols., 1877) and 
the Tran station by Sir R. C. Jebb (1909). 
His interest, however, was by no means 
confined to rhetoric: one of his early edi¬ 
tions was the Bacchae of Euripides (1880), 
the illustrations of which showed the 
editor’s archaeological taste and know¬ 
ledge. This work passed into a fourth 
edition twenty years after (1000). In 1903 
he edited the newly discovered Constitu¬ 
tion of Athena by Aristotle—ail edition 
which has been ranked very high by com¬ 
petent scholars; and, towards the end of 
his life, lie contributed a translation of 
Pindar to the Loeb classical library. 

Sandys’s greatest book, however, wns 
undoubtedly the History of Classical 
Scholarship t which he began in 1900, and 
finished in 1908, although a book of such 
magnitude and learning might well have 
been the lifewoik of an ordinary man. The 


three volumes embrace the history of all 
scholarship from the sixth century n.c. to 
the year of publication, ending with tm 
appreciative notice of Walter George 
Ileadlam [q.v.], who died in 1908. They 
are not only marked by great erudition, 
but are eminently readable, and likely 
to interest many who arc outside the 
circle of classical scholars. His Harvard 
Lectures on the Revival of Learning (1905) 
show equal learning, on a different scale. 

The academic public knew Sandys best 
as the orator who during more than forty 
years had presented nearly 700 distin¬ 
guished men for honorary degrees, with 
speeches which, of their kind, were almost 
perfect, llis style was modelled on Cicero, 
and could well pass the most stringent 
test of Lntinity both in rhythm and inn- 
gunge ; but his speeches were as remarkable 
for their matter as for their manner. How¬ 
ever eulogistic, Sandys went straight to 
the point, picking out the real merits of 
the person presented. He himself was 
honoured by a knighthood in 1011. 

Sandyg was known to many, bnt 
intimate, perhaps, with few. His pupils 
were apt to think of him as ‘donnish’, 
cold and impassive, unapproachable, and 
unsympathetic. This was largely n form 
of self-protection: lie was extremely shy, 
and never able to take, or simulate, any 
great interest in the daily life and amuse¬ 
ments of the average undergraduate. But 
beneath a rather frigid exterior, Iris friends 
and many of his pupils recognized the 
generosity of the man, and his warmth of 
affection for those -whom he liked and 
trusted. 

Sandys married in 1880 Mary Grainger, 
daughter of the llcv. Henry Hall, vicar 
of St. Paul’s church, Cambridge; there 
were no children of the marriage. He 
died at Cambridge 0 July 1922. By his 
will, he left over £8,000 to Cambridge 
University for the purpose of founding a 
studentship for research in the language, 
literature, or other branches of classical 
study. He was also, in various ways, a bene¬ 
factor of his college, to which he was 
loyally devoted. 

[The Times , 7 July 1922; J. S. Reid, Sir 
John tSdxvin Sandys, 18J4-1922, in Proceedings 
of the British Academy, vol. x, 3021-1023; 
N. G. L. Hammond, Sir John Edwin Sandys t 
19113; personal knowledge.] 

E. E, Sikes. 

SANTLEY, Sir CHARLES (1834- 
1922), singer, was born at Liverpool 28 
February 1834, the elder son of William 
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Santley, an official in the employ of the 
Liverpool corporation and an organist and 
wood'wind player, the descendant of an 
Old Welsh family, by his wife, Margaret 
Fletcher, who came of Cumberland stock. 
Santley was educated at the Liverpool 
Institute. As a boy lie sang alto in the 
choir of the Unitarian Ancient Chapel, 
Toxteth Parle. He passed the examina¬ 
tion for admission among second tenors 
(later he transferred to the basses) of the 
Liverpool Philharmonic Society on his 
fifteenth birthday, and in the same year 
(184-0) took part in the concerts at the 
opening of the Philharmonic Hull. Within 
a few years he was singing as nn equal 
with the best-known soloists of the day, 
with the exception, perhaps, of Luigi 
Lablache [q.v.] who was shortly to retire. 
He also learned the piano and Inter the 
violin, on which he obtained such profi¬ 
ciency as to become leader of the second 
violins in a symphony orchestra. 

As a youth, working for a living in the 
book-keeping department of large whole¬ 
sale provision and leather merchants’ 
houses in Liverpool, Santley devoted all 
his spare time to music, and his voice 
early developed into a fine baritone. The 
elder Santley, urged by the violoncellist 
Joseph Lidel, allowed his son to abandon 
commerce and become a professional 
singer. After giving ft farewell concert on 
15 October 1855, lie left Liverpool for 
Milan, where he placed himself under 
Gaetano Nava, who Inter bequeathed to 
Santley his library. Santley made his 
debut in opera at Pavia in 1857, in the part 
of the Doctor in Truviata* lie also ap¬ 
peared at the Santa Radegonda Theatre 
at Milan in the same year. On the advice, 
however, of Henry Fothcrgill Charley 
[q.v.J, whom he met in Milan, he returned 
to England in October 1857. Arriving in 
London, Santley was engaged by John 
l?ykc Hullah [q.v.] to sing the part of 
Adam in The Creation at St. Martin’s Hall, 
Long Acre, on 16 November 1857, and 
made an immediate impression. After 
further studies in singing with Manuel 
Garcia [q.v,] and in acting with Walter 
Lacy [q.v.], he entered on a career as a 
singer probably unparalleled for length, 
versatility, and distinction. He appeared 
in opera in English (Pync and Harrison 
Company), at Her Majesty’s Theatre, in 
1869, and in Italian opera (II Trovatorc) 
nt Covent Garden, in 1862. Thereafter 
he sang in English and Italian opera, in 
London, Manchester, and elsewhere in 
England, in Dublin, Milan (La Scala 
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Theatre), Barcelona, and in America 
vindicating his right to rank with such 
artists as Tlidrfcse Tietjcns and lima de 
Miu'ska, ami being a tower of strength to 
the Carl Rosa and Pyne and Harrison 
companies, as well as to John Rollings- 
head [q.v.] in an important English season 
at the Old Gaiety Theatre in 1870. 

Among Santley’s notable appearances 
may be mentioned Valentine in the first 
performance (18G3) of Faust in England 
which was so successful that Gounod 
wrote especially for him, at liis suggestion, 
the air ‘Even bravest heart’; the title- 
role in Ambroisc Thomas’s opera Hamlet, 
with Christine Nilsson as Ophelia (1800); 
and Vandcrdcckcn in the Flying Dutch¬ 
man (1870), the first Wagner opera ever 
given in the English-speaking world. His 
last appearance in opera was in this part in 
1S7(J. Santley’s first festival engagement 
was at Birmingham in 1801, and from that 
time he was a prominent figure at all 
festivals, where his singing of Hnndelian 
I numbers was always a noteworthy feature, 
as also was his dramatization of the title- 
role in Elijah , which he sustained for over 
half u century. lie also made tours in 
Australia (1808-1800),New Zealand,South 
Africa (1803, 1903), and Canada. No sort 
of vocal music on any concert platform 
came amiss to him, whether Italian airs, 
with Grisi and Mario as colleagues, or licdcr 
with Madame Schumann and Joachim, ot 
French songs, or English, Irish, and Scotch 
ballads, homely, dramatic, or humorous 
—he excelled in them all. 

In 1871 Santley received the gold medal 
of the Uoyal Philharmonic Society. His 
artistic jubilee was celebrated on 1 May 
11)07 by a concert at the Royal Albert 
Hall. \Vhen upwards of cighty years of age 
he sang with much of his old mastery at a 
concert at the Mansion House in aid of 
the Belgian Refugees’ fund in February 
1015. 

Santlcy’s voice was one of great beauty 
and carrying power, of extensive compass, 
and perfectly even. Ilis technique in 
scales, roulades, &c., was remarkable, his 
enunciation in various languages and in 
dialect singularly clear, and his declama¬ 
tion, which showed complete realization 
of the meaning of the text, eloquent, and 
in accordance with the canons of the art 
of singing. As n man, while outspoken 
where inefficiency or anything that did 
not ‘ring true’ was concerned, he was ft 
staunch and generous friend and ever 
ready to hold out a helping hand. A late 
instance of this was liis active interest in 
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arrangements for concerts for the troops 
during the European War. 

Santley published three books: Student 
and Singer (1802), The Art of Singing 
(1908), and Reminiscences of my Life 
(1909), written with characteristic humour 
and containing criticisms and advice of 
value. lie also composed some works for 
services of the Roman Catholic Church, 
and a berceuse for orchestra was produced 
during his Australian tour. A collection 
of Santley relics—early letters, pro¬ 
grammes of state concerts, &c.—is pre¬ 
served in the Liverpool Corporation 
Library. 

Santley joined the Church of Rome in 
1880. In 1887 Pope Leo XIII made him 
knight commander of the order of St, 
Gregory the Great. He was knighted in 
1907. He died in London 22 September 
1922. A lending article in The Times 
(28 September) referred to him as a great 
singer, creator of a classical epoch, to 
whom the English people had granted the 
Tcspcct due to a high-minded gentleman 
and a simple, devout Christian. 

Santley was twice married: first, in 
1858 to Gertrude (died 1882), daughter of 
John Mitchell Kemble [q.v.J, the histor¬ 
ian ; by her he had two sons and three 
daughters; secondly, in lS84to Elizabeth 
Mary, daughter of George Rosc-Innes, by 
whom lie lrnd one son. Ilis eldest daughter, 
Edith, was well known as a concert singer. 

[The Times, 28 September 1022; Grove's 
Dictionary of Mtisic and Musicians, 3rd edi¬ 
tion, vol. iv, edited by II. C. Colics; J. A. 
Fallcr-Maitland, A Doorkeeper of Music, 1920 ; 
I-Icrinan Klein, Thirty Years of Musical 
Life in London, 1908, Musicians and Mum¬ 
mers, 1925, and The Golden Age of Opera, 
1033; George Bernard Shaw, Jlftmc in 
London , 1890-1S9J, 1001; J. M. Lcvicn, 
Sir Charles Santley, 1030 ; personal knowledge. 
Portrait, Koyal Academy lectures, 1000.] 

J. I'll. Levien. 

SARGEAUNT, JOHN (1857-1922), 
teacher and scholar, was born at Irthling- 
borough, Northamptonshire, 12 August 
1857, the eldest son of John Barneby 
Sargeaunt, barristcr-at-lnw, by his wife, 
Elizabeth, daughter of the Rev. William 
Drake, curate-in-charge of St. Giles's 
church, Northampton. He was educated at 
Bedford grammar school under James Sur¬ 
tees Pliillpotts, and in 1876 went up with a 
classical scholarship to University College, 
Oxford, of which George Granville Bradley 
was then master and Samuel Henry 
Butcher senior classical tutor. He ob¬ 
tained a first class in classical moderations 
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(1878) and a second class in litcrac humani- 
ores (1880). He was president of the Union 
Society in 1.881. 

On leaving Oxford, Sargeaunt went as 
a master to Inverness College, and in 1885 
became master of the classical sixth form 
at Fclsted School. Five years later, on the 
recommendation of Dr. Bradley, then 
dean of Westminster, Dr. William Gunion 
Rutherford [q.v.], headmaster of West¬ 
minster School, offered Sargeaunt a place 
on his staff, and in January 1890 Sargeaunt 
began his work there ns master of tlic 
classical sixth form. That form is not the 
highest division in the school, for West¬ 
minster preserves the seventh form of 
Dr. Busby's day. Sargeaunt held his post 
for nearly twenty-nine years with a 
distinction which made him one of the 
select company of schoolmasters who 
enjoy a reputation and n memory far 
wider than the field of their main work. 

Surge aunt's exceptional capacity ns a 
teacher was founded not only upon the 
versatility of his learning but also upon 
the breadth of his tastes. Fisherman, 
mountaineer, botanist, and gardener, he 
was also archer, amateur actor, and 
devotee of the chessboard and bridge- 

I table. lie was an antiquary and an ardent 
genealogist. ITc had a wide and thorough 
command of Greek and Latin literature, a 
lifelong passion for poetry, and n skilled 
and sensitive appreciation of English 
letter$. lie was most nt home in tlic 
eighteenth century. It almost follows 
that lie was first and foremost a Vivgilian. 
The chief of his familiars wns Dr. Johnson, 
whose distaste for music lie shaved, though 
not his toryism. All Sargeaunt’s re¬ 
sources were at the command of fi masterly 
memory, and all contributed copiously to 
his teaching. It was true ill a narrow sense 
flint he taught without method or dis¬ 
cipline. He could afford to indulge Ids 
unpedagogic aversion from penalties, for 
he enjoyed an effortless hold upon boys 
and their interest, and boys were eager 
to justify his quiet assumption that they 
were responsible fellow-learners. The 
method was equally free. Sargeaunt 
taught by digression: there was no saying 
where the play of illustration, quotation, 
and parallel, not without dramatic im¬ 
personation and declamation at times, 
might not carry a lesson. It was not a 
system at work, but a personality, and the 
end was attained when a boy became 
fired with the determination to seek out 
Sargcaunt’s treasures for himself. 

Sargeaunt was a bachelor and, with his 
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ensy, humorous temperament, a clubbable 
man. He availed himself fully of the social 
and literary opportunities which London 
offers. He was a member of the Literary 
Society, sometime ‘prior’ of the Johnson 
Club, and an original member of the Pepys 
Club. 

Sargeaunt, claiming that ‘boys have a 
right not to be taught by a sexagenarian 5 , 
retired at Christmas 1918 to a small house 
which he had built near Fainvarp in 
Sussex. lie intended to employ his leisure 
as an additional inspector under the 
Board of Education, in local government, 
and in writing. But in little more than 
three years a sudden illness cut short his 
life. He died at Hove 20 March 1922, and 
was buried in Brighton cemetery, 

Sargeaunt’s published output, like that 
of many who have given their lives to 
teaching, leaves too scanty a memorial of 
his scholarship. Ilia principal works were 
the Armais of Westminster School (1898), 
an excellent example of lightly borne 
erudition, and an edition of the restored 
text of Lh'ydcn’s Poems (1910). His ob¬ 
servation of the annual Latin play on the 
Westminster stage is reflected'in the 
translation and edition of the plays of 
Terence, which he contributed to the 
Loeb classical library in 1012. He con¬ 
tributed two essays to the Johnson Club 
Papers in 1899, and was joint-editor with 
Mr. George Whale of two volumes of the 
Club’s Papers (1890 and 1920). He wns 
also the author of Virgil's Pastorals in 
English Verse (1000), an edition ox" Pope’s 
Essay on Criticism (190D), a little book on 
the Trees, Shrubs andPlants of Virgil ( 1020), 
an important tract on The Pronuncia¬ 
tion of English Words derived from the Latin 
(1920), and of various school text-books 
of the Latin and English classics. At the 
time of his death he had completed a 
selection of his poems, posthumously 
published under the title of Westminster 
Verses (1922), and a translation of the 
Odyssey into English hexameters. 

[The Times , 28 and 24 March 1922; Memoir 
by Dr. James Gow, prefixed to Westminster 
Verses, 1922; The Elizabethan (magazine of 
Westminster School), April and November 
1922; personal knowledge,] 

II. M. Bahiuxoton-Waud. 

SARGENT, JOHN SINGER (1850- 
1925), painter, was born at the Casa 
Arret ini in Florence 12 January 1850, the 
second (but eldest surviving) child and 
only son of Fit'/AVilliam Sargent, of 
Gloucester, Massachusetts, and Boston, a 
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distinguished surgeon attached to Wills 
Hospital, Philadelphia, from 1844 to 1854 
by his wife, Mary Ncwbold, only child of 
John Singer, of Philadelphia. The Sargent 
family is descended from William. Sargent 
who emigrated from Gloucester, England 
to America in the seventeenth century 
and is first mentioned in 1678, as a resident 
of Gloucester, Massachusetts; while the 
descent of the Singer family can be traced 
from Caspar Singer, a native of Alsace- 
Lorraine, who settled in America in 1780. 
Mrs. EitzWilliam Sargent was a highly 
cultured woman, artistic as well as musical • 
and it was owing to her influence that in 
1854 her husband, at the early age of 
thirty-four, gave up his practice—-which 
had already brought him independent 
means, supplemented after his marriage 
by his wife’s personal fortune—and went 
to live with her in Europe, settling first 
in Florence. After the birth of their only 
son, three daughters wore bom to Dr. 
and Mrs, Sargent, two of whom survived 
infancy. 

John Sargent’s early life was spent with 
his parents in making sojourns of varying 
length in different countries of Europe, 
chiefly however in Italy and France. 
Much care was expended on his education, 
and especially on his musical training. 
Originally intended for a naval career, his 
artistic inclinations were not slow in 
declaring themselves. Among those who 
first gave them guidance were, during a 
stay at Murrcn in the summer of 1888, 
Joseph Fnrquharson, U.A., who was then 
a young artist some ten years older than 
Sargent; and, during the winter of 1868- 
1869 in Rome, the landscape painter 
Feodor Karl Wclscli (1829-1904), a pupil 
of Felix Ziem and Alexandre Cain me, who 
had lived for eight years in America. 
During the winter of 1870-1871 Sargent 
studied at the Accadcmia dclle Belle Arti 
at Florence, which was pronounced by 
him shortly afterwards to be ‘the most 
unsatisfactory institution imaginable 5 ; 
but although by now it had been decided 
that he was to follow the career of a 
painter, it was not until May 1874- that his 
artistic training was taken seriously in 
hand. As shown by a letter from him to 
Ilealh Wilson, written almost three weeks 
later (12 June 1874), he at that time (not, 
as 1ms been stated, in October), entered 
the studio, in Paris, of Carolus Duran, one 
of the leading portrait-painters of the time 
and the artist who was to have the most 
far-reaching inllucncc on Sargent’s de¬ 
velopment, Later in the same year, he 
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was also admitted to work at the iScole 
des Beaux-Aits midcr Adolphe Yvon. To 
the next year (1876) belongs Sargent’s 
first serious effort as n portrait-painter in 
oils, his portrait of Mr. Benjamin 1\ 
Kissani (now in the possession of Mrs. 

A. C. Train, U.S.A.). In May 1876 he 
sailed with liis mother and sister Emily 
for his first visit to America, returning 
to Paris in October; and the next year 
(1877) he sent his first contribution to the 
Salon, a portrait of Miss Watts, which 
brought Sargent much praise. In the 
Salon of 1878 he followed up this success 
with his picture ‘En route pour la pfiche’ 
(now in the Corcoran Gallery of Art, 
Washington), which was awarded the 
mention honorable. 

Sargent had by now established for 
himself a recognized position among the 
younger artists of Paris. To his more 
notable works during the next few years 
belong, nmong portraits, that of Carolus 
Duran (Salon, 1870), ‘Madame 11. S.’ (‘a 
Chilian lady*, Salon, 1881, awarded the 
second class medal), the ‘Lady with tile 
Rose’ (Miss Buvckhardt, also Salon, 1881), 
‘Mrs. Valle Austin’ (Salon, 1882), and the 
‘Daughters of Edward Bolt* (Salon, 1888, 
now in the Museum of Pine Arts, Boston, 
U.S.A.). Among subject pictures are the 
‘Finnic d’Ambrc Gris’ (Salon, 1880) and 
‘El Jaleo’ (Salon, 1882, now in the Isabella 
Stewart Gardner Museum, Boston), which 
reflect the artist’s experiences during a 
journey to Spain and Morocco in 1870- 
1380, While in Spain, Sargent executed 
many copies of works by Velazquez; and 
in the spring of 1880 lie copied paintings 
by Frans IIols at Haarlem. For all this 
interest in the study of the old masters, he 
was yet enthusiastically identified with 
the art movements of his day ; and it is on 
record that during his Paris years, in 
1881, he described himself as an impres¬ 
sionist and an ‘intransigeant’, entirely 
given up to the faithful reproduction of 
‘les valeurs’. His admiration for Claude 
Monet was, on the testimony of that 
painter himself, forcibly expressed as far 
back as about the year 1876. 

The year 1884 was fraught with destiny 
for Sargent, for in the spring he exhibited 
fit the Salon Jus portrait (begun in 1888) 
of Madame Gnutreau, a celebrated Paris 
beauty; and the picture, daringly, con¬ 
ceived in a spirit of simplification which is, 
perhaps, not untinged with sophistication, 
achieved on the occasion of its public ex¬ 
hibition a veritable succ&s dc scamhde. The 
picture is now in the Metropolitan Museum 


of Art, New York, and an unfinished life- 
size variant hangs* in the Tate Gallery. 
The storm of vituperative criticism which 
it met with had to some extent the effect 
of making Paris uncongenial to Sargent; 
he spent the summer of 1884 in England, 
which lie liad visited twice before and 
where, in 1882, he lind first exhibited at 
the Royal Academy, The main artistic 
result of liis sojourn in England was a 
portrait group, ‘The Misses Vickers’ 
(Salon, 1885, Royal Academy, 188G). 
After a brief return to Paris lie settled in 
London at the beginning of 1885, taking 
J, M. Whistler’s former studio at 18 Titc 
Street, Chelsea (subsequently renumbered 
83 Titc Street), the house which was to 
remain hjs permanent home for the rest 
of his life. The central achievement of 
Sargent’s early English days is his study 
of childhood, ‘ Carnation, Lily,Lily,Hose’, 
painted at Broadway, Worcestershire, 
during the autumn of 1885 and the summer 
of 1886. The picture, exhibited at the 
Royal Academy in 1887 and immediately 
purchased by the Chmvtrey trustees, was 
Sargent’s first considerable public success 
in England* In September 1887 he went 
to America in order to carry out a commis¬ 
sion for a portrait of Mrs. Henry G. 
Marquand; he spent the winter of 1837- 
1888 mainly at Boston where, in December 
1887, the first public exhibition of pictures 
by him held in America took place at the 
1 St. Botolph Club. 

After his return to England in 1888 
Sargent, with untiring energy and in¬ 
dustry, continued his work as a portrait- 
painter, eventually gaining among his 
contemporaries in that department of 
painting on international prestige which is 
almost without parallel. He was a regular 
exhibitor at the Royal Academy, and was 
elected A.1LA. in 1804 and 11.A. in 1307, 
his di ploma work being * Interior in Venice' 
(181)9). Among his more outstanding 
successes as a portrait-painter during the 
period of his life which came to a close with 
the outbreak of the European War in 
11 ) 14 , there may be mentioned ‘Miss Ellen 
Terry as Lady Macbeth’ (1889, now in the 
Tate Gallery), the Spanish dancer ‘Car- 
mcneita’ (1890, now in the Musec du 
Luxembourg, Paris), ‘Lady Agncw of 
Lochtiw* (1893, now in the National 
Gallery of Scotland), ‘Coventry Patmore’ 
(1894,' now in the National Portrait 
Gallery), ‘W. Graham Robertson (1891), 
‘Mrs. Carl Meyer and Children 1 (1896, 
now in the Tate Gallery), ‘(General Sir) 
Ian Hamilton’ (1898), ‘Lady Elcho, Mrs. 
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Adeane and Mrs. Tennant’ (1000), ‘The I main staircase and library of tlufsame 
Misses Hunter’ (1902, now in the Tate building, which was completed by the 
Gallery), ‘Lord Hibblesdalc’ (1902, now time of his death. In June 1918 Sargent, 
in the Tate Gallery), ‘The Marlborough in the company of I-Ienry Tonks, Slade 
Family’ (1905), ‘Corn, Countess of Straf- professor of fine art in the university of 
ford’ (1908), ‘TheEarl ofWcrnyss’ (1000), London, paid a visit to the war zone in 
and ‘Henry James’ (1913, now in the France which lasted until the end of 
National Portrait Gallery). In this con- October. During this visit he witnessed in 
nexion mention should also bo made of the August at a dressing station near Arraa 
series of nine portraits of Mr. Asher the scene which provided the subject for 
Wertheimer, tlic well-known Bond Street his great picture ‘Gassed’, which was 
art-dealer, and his family which Sargent completed the same year, exhibited at 
began in 1898 and which is now in the : the Academy in 1919, and is now in the 
Tate Gallery. j Imperial Wav Museum, South Kensington. 

Although Sargent during the period His work in connexion with the War also 
under review mainly devoted himself to includes a large poTtrait-group ‘Some 
portrait-painting he undertook, as far General Officers of the Great War’ (1922, 
back as 1890—as part of an ambitious now in the National Portrait Gallery) and 
scheme with which other painters were two decorative panels in the Widcncr 
also associated—to decorate the special Memorial Library, Harvard University, 
libraries floor in the Boston Public Library Cambridge, Massachusetts (1922). Sargent 
with a series of paintings which it was never wholly gave up portrait-painting, 
eventually decided were to have ns their although his output in that province be- 
subjcct ‘The development of religious came much restricted towards the end of 
thought from paganism through Judaism his career j and to the very Inst he con- 
to Christianity’. This great undertaking tinned to produce rapid portrait-sketches 
absorbed a considerable part of Sargent’s in charcoal. 

energies for more than a quarter of a Official and academic recognition was 
century, and was not finished until 1910. extended to Sargent in large measure and 
Sargent having made provision for the from numerous quarters. He received the 
inclusion of a number of reliefs in his honorary degrees of D.C.L. from Oxford 
scheme of decoration, carried these out University in 1901 and of LL.U, from 
himself: to this series belongs a ‘Cmci- Cambridge University in 1918. He was 
flxion’ of -which the original bronze was a member of a large number of academies, 
presented by his two surviving sisters, as including the Academic ties I3eaux-Arts of 
a memorial of their brother, to St. Paul’s France, and he was awarded the Prussian 
Cathedral, London, while another version order ‘pour le incritc* in 1009. For the 
is in the Tate Gallery. Sketching in oil famous series of artists’ self-portraits 
and waiter-colour during his holidays in which hangs in the Ufiizi Gallery at 
England and abroad still further added Florence, Sargent painted his own portrait 
to the activities of Sargent's well-filled in 1907. In the same year he was offered 
life. His work as a water-colour painter by the prime minister, Sir Henry Campbell- 
owed much to the inspiration of Hercules Bunneiman, a knighthood, which lie 
Brabazon Brabazon [q.v.], with whom lie declined, pleading ns an excuse his 
became acquainted in lBBfior 1887. American citizenship, which he retained 

When the European War broke out all his life. When in 1918 the presidency 
Sargent was on a painting tour in the of the Royal Academy foil vacant, Sargent 
Austrian Tyrol; as an American citizen, would undoubtedly have been elected to 
and so at that time a neutral, his personal that position, had he allowed Ills Candida* 
frccdom was not interfered with, and it ture to be put forward: but Iris innate 
was not until November 1914 that he shyness and disinclination to appear in 
returned to London. The year 1915 was public caused him to decline all requests 
spent by him in England, but early in to that effect. Nevertheless, the influence 
1913 he went to America and stayed there of his forceful and highly cultured per- 
for about a year. It -was during this so- sonality inevitably made itself felt in wide 
jo urn that his work for the Boston Library circles, entirely irrespective of any official 
was finished; and he also now undertook position; and his personal kindness and 
to carry out the decoration of the rotunda sympathy, when he felt that they were 
of the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston— needed, would at times go to quite un- 
a work which continued until 1921 and accustomed lengths, 
was followed by the decoration of the Sargent, who never married, died in his 
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sleep in his London house in the early 
hours of 15 April 1025, just as he wqs 
about to start on a voyage to America. 
A sale of the contents of his studio was 
held at Messrs. Christie’s rooms 24 and 27 
July 1925, and the pictures and drawings 
by Sargent included in it realized the huge 
total of £175,200. The entire Winter 
Exhibition of the Royal Academy in 1020 
was devoted to a retrospective collection 
of his works [see Illustrations of the Sargent 
Exhibition , Royal Academy 1926, 1926]; 
it had been preceded by a memorial ex¬ 
hibition held at the Museum of Fine Arts 
at Boston in 1925. 

It would be idle not to recognize the 
immense accomplishment of Sargent in 
many directions; the imposing series of 
portraits painted by him will doubtless 
retain permanent importance as a vivid 
commentary on the chapter of human 
history to which it relates. A certain 
essential lack of sensitiveness may, how¬ 
ever, be said to detract from the value of 
his work aa a whole; coupled with this 
defect is a disposition towards what is 
somewhat obviously bizarre or sophisti¬ 
cated^ eloquent. The result is that in his 
imaginative compositions Sargent’s true 
limitations as an artist become only too 
plainly apparent. 

A cartoon of Sargent appeared in Vanity 
Fair 24 February 1909. 

[William Howe Downes, John S. Sargent, 
his Life and Work , 1020; the Hon. Sir Evan 
ChnrteriB, John Sargent, 1027. For critical 
estimates of Sargent as an artist see 'l'he Work 
of J. S> Sargent , with an introductory note by 
Alice Mcyncll, 1903, re-issued with additional 
plates, and an additional introduction by J, B. 
Munson, 1927; Jacques-Emite Blancho in La 
Revue de Paris , 1 April 1926; Roger Fry in 
Transformations, 1920; and Henry James in 
Harper's Magazine , October 1887. On the 
comparatively little Unown circle of Sargent’s 
student years in Paris, valuable information 
is contained in the letters (in Swedish) of his 
friend and fellow-student, the Finnish painter, 
Albert Edelfclt, notably those published by 
W« SoderhjcJm in Profiler ur finskl JtulltiTliv, 
1913. The beginning of Sargent’s training 
under Carolus Duran is fully elucidated by him 
in two letters, unknown to his previous 
biographers and written to Heath Wilson 
28 May and 12 June 1874; they arc entered 
under No. 201 in the catalogue (No. 005) of 
autograph letters and historical documents 
offered for sale in the spring of 1035 by Messrs. 
Maggs Ltd., 34 and 35 Conduit Street, 
London, \Y«] 

T. UoitKNiUS. 


at Clapton 30 June 1843. lie M r as the 
fourth son of llans David Christopher 
Satow, a Swedish merchant, who came 
from Riga to settle in London in 1825. 
His mother, Margaret Mason, was English. 
Ernest Sutow was brought up in protestiuit 
traditions and had a stiff f puritan educa¬ 
tion at Mill Hill School. But Jiis studies 
at University College, London, which he 
entered in 1859, and where he graduated 
B.A, in 1861, widened liis outlook. His 
desire to see Asia was fired by reading a 
book of travel, and he seized the oppor¬ 
tunity to compete for a student inter- 
pretership to the Far East (1801). He was 
placed first in the examination and as¬ 
signed to the consular service in Japan. 

Since 1858 the process of opening up 
Japan to the West had begun. The first 
years of transition proved dangerous for 
foreigners. Satow arrived in Japan on 
8 September 1802, and six days later an 
Englishman was cut to pieces and two 
otilers severely wounded by the retainers 
of a Japanese nobleman called Snburo. 
Satow was on board a ship of the British 
flotilla which bombarded Saburo’s castle 
in August 1863, and he was also with the 
Franco-British fleet when it fought the 
battle of the Shimonoseki Straits a year 
later. This defeat discredited the rule of 
the shogun, or prime minister, and induced 
the mikado to accept the terms of the 
Western powers and to open up the 
country. On the accession of a new 
mikado, Mutsu Hito, in 1807, the shogun 
Anally abdicated. During these years 
Satow, who had learned the Japanese 
language, had become the indispensable 
interpreter at the legation, to which he 
was finally appointed Japanese secretary 
in 18G8. On 23 Match of the same year the 
minister, Sir Harry Smith Fnrkcs [q.v.], 
and Satow were attacked by men with 
swords when proceeding to nn audience 
with the mikado at Kyoto. The assassins 
missed their blows, and the mikado’s 
horror at this incident ended the period of 
danger for foreigners. Internal unrest and 
rebellion continued for another ten years, 
and the work of adjustment for a genera¬ 
tion longer. Satow received the C.M.G. in 
1883 as a recognition of his services. He 
had not only 1cumed the language but 
had got to know all the leading Japanese 
personalities, notably the Marquess Ito, 
the leader of reform, with whom his 
friendship began so early as 1804. In after 
days he was wont to say that the Far East 
was not mysterious to those who knew the 
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Satow liimself is, in fact, the only English¬ 
man who hitherto has represented his 
country in both China ami Japan, and 
spoken the language of each. 

In 1884 Satow was appointed consul- 
general at Bangkok. lie so distinguished 
himself that he was promoted to the rank 
of minister in 1885. But Siam did not suit; 
his health, and in 1888 he became minister 
at Montevideo, an earthly paradise in 
which he found nothing to do. Wien 
transferred to Morocco ns envoy extra¬ 
ordinary and minister plenipotentiary in 
1803 lie showed great ability in negotiating 
with the Sultan Milieu Hassan, and visited 
his successor* Abdul Aziz, nt Fez in 1804. 
In June 1805 he received the K.C.M.G. 
and was appointed minister plenipotenti¬ 
ary at Tokio. lie remained there until 
1900. 

The years during which Satow was at 
Tokio were of crucial importance in the 
Far East. No Englishman was so fitted 
as he to understand what was taking place 
or to warn his government as to the con¬ 
sequences of the growing power of Japan. 
During the years 1894^1895 Japan de¬ 
feated China and forced her to surrender 
Korea. But she suffered a severe set-baek 
when Russia combined with Germany and 
France to force her to give back Port 
Arthur to China. Still severer was the 
blow when Germany seized Kinoclmow at 
the end of 1897 and Russia followed this 
up by occupying Port Arthur for herself 
and obtaining China’s consent thereto in 
March 1808. Great Britain followed suit! 
by occupying Wci-hai-wci. Satow had 
long foreseen the results of Russian 
aggression. Even in 1896 lie had predicted 
that Japan was preparing to be revenged 
on Russia. Russian expansion at Port 
Arthur and in Korea only illustrated his 
warnings. 

In 1900 the Boxer rebellion broke out in 
China, and the foreign legations were 
besieged in Peking, After much trouble 
they were relieved by an international 
force. In October Satow replaced Sir 
Claude Maxwell Macdonald [q.v.], the 
existing minister at Peking, who was 
transferred to Tokio. On his arrival at 
Peking Satow undertook the difficult task 
of inducing the Chinese government to 
submit and to pay indemnities, and the 
still more difficult task of reconciling the 
claims of the various Allies, and of 
managing Count Wnldcrscc, the German 
generalissimo of the Inter-Allied forces. 
During this negotiation Satow showed 
knowledge of the West as well as of the East, 


of commerce and finance ns well as of 
diplomacy, and combined suavity and 
charm of manner with great firmness and 
resolution. The agreement between China 
and the Powers, signed at ’Peking in 
September 1901, was one for which Satow 
deserved, and obtained, the credit. 

Early in 1002 the Anglo-Japancse 
Treaty of Alliance was signed. Satow was 
not consulted about it beforehand, and he 
did not agree with the view of Sir Thomas 
(afterwards Lord) Sanderson [q.v.] that 
it would enable Great Britain to prevent 
Japan from making war upon Russia. IIo 
continued to point out the increasing 
danger of a Russo-Japanese war, and his 
predictions were finally realized in Febru¬ 
ary 1904. Satow followed the course of the 
war with inside knowledge and, through 
his confidential intercourse with some 
Japanese statesmen, gave the first true 
accounts of the Japanese reasons for 
ending the war with Russia by the peace of 
Portsmouth (New Hampshire) on 23 
August 1005. Satow was recalled from 
Peking in 1906. He hud been made 
G.C.M.G. in 1902. He now became a 
privy councillor, and was also appointed 
for six years British member oT the Court 
of Arbitration at The Hague. His last 
diplomatic service was to act as the second 
Britisii delegate to the Second Hague 
Peace Conference in 1907. He came .away 
with the belief that foreign nations 
generally expected a naval war between 
England and Germany, and by 1009 he 
had coinc to expect it himself. 

Satow never married, and he spent the 
remainder of his life on his property at 
Ottery St. Mary, Devonshire. His splendid 
intellect remained quite unimpaired until 
within a few months of his death, which 
took place at Ottery St, Mary 26 August 
1929 at the age of eighty-six. Originally 
a pronounced sceptic, he became converted 
to a personal form of Christianity in 1887 
and was thereafter deeply religious. He 
was happy with his flowers and liis books 
in retirement, and kept in touch with the 
outside world and with personal friends, 
lie read deeply in the literatures of Eng¬ 
land, Franco, Germany, Spain, aud Italy 
as well as of Japan and China. 

Satow is one of the few British ministers 
abroad who have shown themselves as 
accomplished in the theory as in lhe 
practice of diplomacy, and of the still 
fewer who have written history. He re¬ 
ceived the honorary degree of D.C.L. from 
the university of Oxford and that of LL.D. 
from the university of Cambridge, and 
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gave the Rede lecture at the latter in 
1008. He wrote various studies on inter¬ 
national law and history, and delivered his 
final message in a work full of practical 
wisdom, legal acumen, and antiquarian 
knowledge, entitled A Guide to Diplomatic 
Practice (1017, 2nd edition 1922. The 
3 rd edition, 1932, is much altered arid was 
not revised or authorized by Satow). He 
contributed n chapter on 4 The Far East 
181o-1871’ to volume xi of the Cambridge 
Modern History (1909). Many articles by 
him on phases of the language, history, 
and literature of Japan, Korea, and Siam 
are contained in the 'Transactions of the 
Asiatic Society of Japan (1872-1809). His 
two most notable historico-lcgal articles 
are ‘Private Property at Sea in Time of 
Wav’ (Nineteenth Century and After , 
February 1918), and ‘Pacta sunt servanda’ 
(CambridgeHistorical Journal, vol, i, no. 3, 
1925). His own account of his early years 
in Japan (A Diplomat in Japan , 1021) is 
historically of high value. 

Satow’s comments on history and 
politics are difficult to find in his published 
works, as he remained invariably discreet. 
But some judgements known to his friends 
are worth recording. Castlereagh find 
Canning lie considered the greatest British 
foreign ministers. lie preferred the latter 
because of his handling of public opinion, 
and in view of the wonderful clearness of 
his dispatches. He condemned Palmerston 
for his policy in the Chinese War, but 
acknowledged the force of his character. 
Of his own chiefs lie admired the massive 
character of Lord Salisbury, the worldly 
wisdom of Lord Lnnsdownc, and the 
integrity of Sir Edward Grey. A. J. 
Balfour and Sir Henry Campbell-Banner¬ 
man he thought too amateur to excel in 
foreign politics. He deplored the former’s 
handling of the Port Arthur question in 
March 1898; lie considered the latter had 
failed at the Second Hague Peace Con¬ 
ference, for he had not been clear in his 
views over disarmament and in respect of 
the capture of private property at sea. At 
The Hague lie detected the rising abilities 
of (Sir) Eyre Crowe [q.v.], and he had a 
warm personal regard for Lord Curzon. 
Of ministers abroad in the past he thought 
Lord Stratford dc llcdcliffe the most 
powerful mid the first Earl of Malmesbury 
the wisest. He thought Lord Lyons the 
most prudent and Lord Du fieri n the most 
adroit of the diplomats of his own day. 
As regards the methods of diplomacy, he 
adhered to confidential intercourse but 
stipulated that honesty and integrity 


should accompany it. lie was n believer 
in constitutional ism and in parliaments 
and had a great suspicion of dictatorships. 
He sought to apply the rule of law to inter¬ 
national politics, but, being a realist, knew 
the dangers of pressing it too far. He was 
at first inclined to question the usefulness 
of the League of Nations, hut ended by 
acknowledging its value. The permanent 
Court at The Hague in especial appealed 
to him ns laying down, for the first time, a 
standard of international justice. Ho 
believed that the future of international 
relations would represent a compromise 
between the pre-lfil4 diplomacy and the 
subsequent diplomacy of publicity and 
discussion. 

A cartoon of Satow by ‘Spy’ appeared 
in Vanity Fair 23 April 1903. 

[Ik M. Allen, The 1U, lion. Sir Ernest Satow. 

A Memoir (containing a portrait and a com¬ 
plete list of his writings), 1933; Sir Ernest 
Satow, A Diplomat in Japan, 1921. Sntow's 
private papers arc in the Public Record 
Office. Many of his dispatches, together with 
n selection of his private papers, are published 
in British Documents on the Origins of the 
War , edited by G. I*. Gooch and II. W. V. 
Tcinpcrlcy, vols. i, p. 345, ii„ p. 417, iv, p. 039, 
and viii, p. 750.] II. \Y. V, TEairEnuiY. 

SCIIAULTEB, Dame MARY ANN 
DACOMD (1845—1980), gynaecological 
surgeon, was born in London 18 June 1845, 
the only daughter of William Candler 
Bird, later of the Hollies, Ivcrsnl, Man¬ 
chester, by his first wife, Mary Dacomb, 
who died ten days after the birth of her 
child. Five years later Mary Bird’s father 
married again, and owing to the influence 
of an enlightened stepmother, she received 
an education unusually good for the time, 
first at a boarding-school in Manchester, 
then at a school in New Brighton, where 
she showed her aptitude for science, aiul 
later, at a school in St. John’s Wood, 
where she again showed her interest in 
science and also in music, an interest 
which she preserved all her life, She was 
fond of riding, but never joined in games 
and disliked dances and parties. 

In 1865, Mary Bird met her future 
husband, William Mason Seharlieb, son of 
Charles Seharlieb, of Madras; he was in 
England reading for the bar, and in 
December of that year they were married. 
Early in 1806 Mary Seharlieb and her 
husband, who had been called to the bar 
by the Middle Temple, sailed for Madras. 
Their elder son was born there in 1866, 
their younger son ill 1808, and their 
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daughter in 1870. From her husband's 
clients nnd clerks Mary Scharlieb heard 
much of the sufferings of Hindu and 
Mohammedan women, and thus became 
aware of the urgent need of qualified 
medical women to attend and help them. 
After much delay and opposition, she, 
together with three other women, secured 
entrance to the Madras Medical School, 
where, after three years, in 1877 she duly 
became qualified. Then, early in 1878, 
for the soke of the health and education 
of her children, and also for her own health, 
she returned to England. She had deter¬ 
mined to obtain medical qualification in 
the university of London, and during the 
the voyage home, in the intervals of 
looking after her children, she studied 
mathematics with one of the engineers of 
the ship, and read the other necessary 
subjects in preparation for the London 
matriculation examination. Tn 1878 she 
entered as a student at the London School 
of Medicine for Women and the Royal 
Free Hospital. In 1882 she passed the 
M.B. examination, being awarded the 
gold medal and scholarship in obstetrics. 

In 1883 Mary Selmrlieb went to Vienna 
in OTder to gain practice in operative 
midwifery, after which she and her hus¬ 
band, whom she joined in Brindisi, came 
to England to spend the Easter vacation 
with tlieir children. Ill the autumn they 
retimied to India, but before they left 
Mrs. Scharlieb was received by Queen 
Victoria and on the day before their 
departure by the Prince and Princess of 
Wales. The queen insisted on hearing 
details of the difficulties and sufferings of 
the caste and Gosha women, and finally 
said: 1 How can they tell me that there is 
no need for medical women in India?’ 
She sent Mary Scharlieb back with a 
message for her future patients; 4 Tell 
them how deeply their queen sympathises 
with them, and how glad she is that they 
should have medical women to help them 
in their hour of need.’ Back in India, Mary 
Scharlieb soon realized the necessity for 
hospital treatment for her patients, and 
the outcome of her work was the establish¬ 
ment about 1884-1880 of the Royal Victoria 
Hospital for Caste and Gosha Women in 
Madras. She built up a very large private 
practice, but, her health once more failing, 
she left Madras in February 1887, and 
came again to London. In 1888 she 
gradilated M.D. of London University— 
being the first woman to do so—and in 
1889 was appointed lecturer on diseases of 
women at the School of Medicine for 


Women, Two years later (1801) her hus¬ 
band died, only a short time after lie had 
returned to England. 

After her husband’s death Mary Schar¬ 
lieb remained in England, and there 
followed a period full of work and recogni¬ 
tion. From 1892 to 1903 she was senior 
surgeon at the New Hospital for Women 
(afterwards the Elizabeth Garrett Ander¬ 
son Hospital), and was a member of its 
consultant staff until her death. She ob¬ 
tained the M.S. degree in 1897, and in 
1002 she was appointed gynaecologist at 
the Royal Free Hospital, thus becoming 
the first woman to hold a staff appoint¬ 
ment in a London general hospital. In 
1013 she was appointed to serve on the 
royal commission on venereal diseases. In 
1017 she was made C.B.E. nnd was also 
elected president of the London (Royal 
Free Hospital) School of Medicine for 
Women, nnd in 102(> she was created 
D.B.E. In 1920 she was appointed one of 
the first women magistrates, serving in 
one of the children’s courts. She was a 
commissioner in lunacy lor Marylcbone, 
nnd one of the visiting magistrates for 
Holloway Gaol. In 1928 she received the 
honorary degree of LL.D. from Edinburgh 
University. She died in London at the 
house of her yovingcr son 21 November 
1030, having seen patients until within 
ten days of her death. 

Dame Mary Scharlieb was an indefatig¬ 
able worker and a remarkably skilful 
operator and although she never had an 
operating knife in her hand until she was 
forty years of age she soon became one 
of the great abdominal surgeons of her 
day. She was not only a great surgeon but 
also a great physician. A keen sense of 
humour and a deep vein of common sense 
running through her thorough knowledge 
of human nature equipped her for dealing 
with the mental as well ns the physical 
difficulties of her patients. She was inter¬ 
ested in life from many angles uiul had the 
gift of true friendship. She was a woman 
of deep religious conviction, her faith 
dominating her life. 

By her surgical skill and by her powers 
of diagnosis as well ns by the sanity and 
charm of a remarkable and vigorous per¬ 
sonality, Dame Mary SdmrJiclj secured lor 
herself a very honoured place in the 
mcdicul world of her day, and probably 
more than any one other woman she 
familiarized the general public with the 
work of medical women in Great Britain. 
The name of ‘Mrs. Scharlieb’ was a house¬ 
hold word and, for many, she became the 
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embodiment of their idea of medical 

women, 

[Mary Schnrlicb, Reminiscences, 1024; pri¬ 
vate information j personal knowledge,] 

W. C. Culms. 

SCIILICII, Snt WILLIAM (1840-1025), 
forester, was born at Flonhcim in Rhein- 
hessen, Germany, 28 February 1840, the 
sixth son of Kirchcnmt Daniel Schlich, a 
Lutheran pastor, of Hesse-Darmstadt, by 
his wife, Charlotte Frank. He was edu¬ 
cated at Darmstadt, Karlsruhe, and at the 
university of Giessen, where he took his 
degree of Ph.D. in 18GG. The same year 
he accepted an appointment in the Indian 
Forest department, and was posted to 
Burma, where he served until 1870, when 
he was transferred to Sind. In 1872 he 
was again transferred, on promotion, to 
the conservatorship of forests of Bengal, 
which at that time included not only 
Bengal proper but also Bihar and Orissa 
ns well as Assam. Sehlicli administered 
this heavy charge until 1879, when lie 
proceeded to Europe on furlough. On his 
return to India in 1880 he was posted to 
the Punjab as conservator of forests, but 
the following year he was appointed to 
act as inspector-general of forests to the 
government of India in plnce of Sir 
Dietrich Brandis [q.v.]. He was confirmed 
in this appointment in April 1883, when 
Brandis retired from the service, and held 
it until February 1885, when he finally 
left India in order to organize the forestry 
branch at the Royal Indian Engineering 
College at Coopers Hill, EnglefleM Green. 
Perhaps the most important measure 
passed during Sclilich's term of office as 
inspector-general of forests was the forma¬ 
tion of the Imperial Working Plans branch, 
which ensured the preparation of forest 
working plans on approved lines and their 
scrutiny by a central authority. Although 
he left India in 1885, he did not actually 
retire from the service until 1 January 
1880. He became a naturalized British 
subject in 1880. 

Valuable as had been Schlich f s services 
in the Indian Forest department, his 
subsequent services in the cause of forestry 
were even more distinguished. His ap¬ 
pointment in 1885 to the professorship of 
forestry at Coopers Hill gave him full 
scope for the display of those qualities 
which marked him out as an unusually 
successful teacher. Combining sound 
knowledge, judgement, and enthusiasm 
fox his subject with a keen sense of humour, 
he succeeded in winning to a remarkable 


degree tlie confidence and affection of his 
pupils. His duties at Coopers Ilill were 
concerned primarily with the training of 
recruits for the Indian Forest service, 
although a few of his pupils obtained 
appointments in other parts of the British 
Empire. 

On the decision, taken in 1005, to close 
the college, its forestry branch was trans¬ 
ferred to Oxford, and although he had 
then reached the age of sixty-five, Schlich 
succeeded in building up a school of 
forestry worthy of the university which 
had adopted it. In its earlier years the 
Oxford school continued the tradition of 
Coopera Hill in being primarily a training 
centre for the Indian Forest service, and 
Schlich maintained an official connexion 
with the India Office until loll, when the 
necessity for this connexion had ceased 
to exist; the university then appointed 
him render with the status of professor of 
forestry. By this time, owing to the de¬ 
mand for trained forest officers in other 
parts of the Empire, the scope of the 
school bad become considerably widened. 
Schlich’s services to India, which were 
rewarded in 1801 with the C.I.E. mid in 
1000 with the K.C.I.E., may be realized 
from the fact that he was responsible, 
while at Coopers Hill and at Oxford, for 
the training of no fewer than 272 out of a 
total of 283 officers who joined the Indian 
Forest service during that period. At 
Oxford he worked strenuously to obtain 
full recognition for forestty as a branch 
of scientific learning in the university, 
first, by having it included among the 
subjects of the BA. degree, and secondly, 
by securing the endowment of a permanent 
professorship. In 1019 he had the satis¬ 
faction of seeing his efforts crowned with 
success. He retired from his university 
post 1 January 1920, but continued to 
reside in Oxford, occupying himself with 
writing until his death five years later. 

SchlielTs activities were by no means 
confined to academic work. His advice 
on matters concerning forestry was widely 
sought, one! the British Empire as a whole 
has reason to be grateful for the services 
rendered by him. Among other things, 
he constantly urged on the British govern¬ 
ment the importance of increasing the 
supplies of home-grown timber by affores¬ 
tation and by improving the condition of 
British woodlands. He was a member of 
tiie forestry sub-committee of the Re¬ 
construction Committee 'which was ap¬ 
pointed in 101(1 to consider this question, 
and whose final report, issued in 1918, led 
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to an extensive scheme of state aiTo testa- , 
tion. He was elected a fellow of the Royal 
Society in 1901, and an honorary fellow 
of St. John’s College, Oxford, in 1909. He 
was president of the Royal English 
Arboriculturul Society in 1913-1014, and 
was on the governing council of the Em¬ 
pire Forestry Association at the time of 
his death. 

Among his published writings, Sdilich’s 
Manual of Forestry y in five volumes— 
three by himself and two by his colleague 
TV. 11. Fisher—ranks as a standard work. 
The first edition appeared from 1889 
(vol. 1) to 1806 (vol. 5), and each volume 
went through two or more editions, the 
last (vol. 3, fifth edition) being published 
in 1925, when lie was eighty-five years of 
age. His other publications include 
Forestry in the United Kingdom (1904), 
and numerous papers and reports. He was 
the first honorary editor of The Indian 
Forester , a professional journal started in 
1875, and was a contributor to its pages 
until the year of his death. 

Schlich died at Oxford 28 September 
1925. He was twice married: first, in 1874 
to Mary Margaret (died 1878), daughter of 
William Smith, civil engineer; secondly, 
in 1886 to A dele Emilie Mathildc, daughter 
of Hermann Marsily, of Antwerp. By 
his first wife he lmd one son, who died in 
childhood, and one daughter, and by his 
second, one son and three daughters. 

[The Times, 1 October 1025; Nature, 24 
October 1D25; Empire Forestry Journal, 1025; 
private information.] II. S. Tuour. 

SCOTT, GEORGE HERBERT (1888- 
1930), airship commander, was born in 
Lewisham, London, 25 May 1888, the 
eldest son of George Hull Scott, civil 
engineer, by his wife, Margaret Wilkinson. 
He was educated at Alton School, Ply¬ 
mouth, at Richmond School, Yorkshire, 
and at the Royal Naval Engineering 
College, Key ham. From 1908 onwards he 
was engaged in general engineering, and 
just before the European War he was 
employed on the building of naval vessels 
in the yards of the Socicdad Espaiiola de 
Constmccion, at Ferrol, Spain. 

Soon after the outbreak of the European 
War in 1014 Scott joined the Royal Naval 
Air Service as a flight sub-lieutenant and 
w’as sen t for training to the airship stations 
at Earn boro ugh and Kingsnorth, Kent. In 
May 1915 he was appointed to the airship 
station at Barrow-in-Furness, and he 
remained there until October 1016 when 
he left in order to take command of the 


Scott, G. II. 

airship station at Anglesea, Jn March of 
the following year he was back at Harrow 
as captain of the Pnrseval airship P. 4 , 

In April 1917 the first British rigid 
airship to fly, No. 0, which had been built 
by Messrs. Vickers at Barrow, was taken 
into service at Howden, Yorkshire, and 
Squadron Commander Scott was posted 
to Howden to take command of her. In 
July lie took the ship on patrol off the 
north-cast coast and was in the air for 
twenty-seven hours, a notable ilight for a 
British ‘rigid’ at the time. lie subse¬ 
quently commanded tiic same airship at 
Crnnwcll, Lincolnshire, and at Fulham, 
Norfolk, and it was while he was at the 
latter station that he developed the system 
—with which his name is associated—of 
mooring airships at the head of a mast or 
tower. 

On tlie formation of the Royal Air Force 
in April 1918, Scott was gazetted to the 
rank of major. In November 1918, soon 
after the signing of the Armistice, lie went 
to Inchiumin, Renfrewshire, where Messrs. 
William Beard more were building the 
‘rigid* R. 84, a copy of the Zeppelin airship 
L. 33 which had landed, owing to damage 
by anti-aircraft gun-fire, near Mersea 
Island in September 191 fi. He was given 
command of the R. 34 on her completion 
and received orders to prepare for u 
voyage to the United States of America. 
The journey was made in July 1919. The 
R. 34 left East Fortune, East Lothian, at 
1.42 n.m. on 2 July and returned to 
Pulliam, where she landed, at 6.57 nun. 
011 13 July. The outward journey to 
Mincola, east of New York, during which 
mails were dropped at Newfoundland, 
was made in 108 hours 12 minutes, and 
tlie homeward journey, after circling New 
York, was completed in 75 hours 8 minutes. 
During her whole flight of some 6,000 
miles, the R. 34 was in wireless touch with 
the Air Ministry in London. She encoun¬ 
tered severe electrical storms, particularly 
off St. John’s, and she was much thrown 
about; but tlie cool, alert, and expert 
handling of Scott brought the ship safely 
through tlie ordeal. This was the first 
airship flight across the Atlantic, and for 
his achievement Scott was awarded the 
C.B.E. He had already received the Air 
Force cross in 1918 for his work on airships 
during the War. 

In October 1910 Scott retired from the 
Royal Air Force, but in 1920 he was 
appointed to the technical staff of the 
Royal Airship Works at Cardington, Bed¬ 
ford. Airship development in England, 
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however, after being stimulated by the Montagu Scott, solicitor, by bis wife, 
War, began to languish in peace time, and Laura ICcssia Snelling, was bom in Canon- 
soon ceased altogether, although a nucleus bury, North London, 10 July 1850. He was 
staff, including Scott, was retained at educated at Eastman’s Naval Academy, 
Pulliam. About 1924, the government Southsea, and entered the Erilannia as a 
once again took up the problem of the naval cadet in September 1800. InDeccm- 
airship, and Scott was appointed to the her 1807 lie was appointed to the Forte 
Air Ministry as o dicer in charge of flying frigate and sailed in her to the East Indies, 
and training in the directorate of airship where she became flagship of Commodore 
development, The project was to open up Sir Leopold Heath. He was rated midship - 
airship communications throughout the man in June 18fl8, and returned to Eng- 
British Empire, and in 1927 Scott visited land at the end of a three and a half years’ 
Canada in order to advise the Canadian commission in February 1872. After u 
government on the selection of a site for year’s service in the new armoured battle- 
an airship base. As a result of his visit a ship 77c rentes, having been promoted sub- 
mooring tower was built at St. Hubert, lieutenant m December 1872, he joined 
Montreal. the Excellent gunnery school ship in order 

In January 1930 Scott was appointed to complete examinations. When the 
assistant director for airship development Ashanti War broke out Scott volunteered 
with responsibility for all airship flying for service on the West coast of Africa 
operations and for the training of airship and was appointed to the Active, flagship 
crews. He was also responsible for the of (Sir) William Hewett. He arrived too 
trials of the new British ‘rights’, the late for active service in the campaign. 
R. 100 and R. 101, He made his second He remained in the Active until April 
/light across the Atlantic, although not in 1877 —a memorable commission covering 
command, in the 11. 100, which left Card- a number of minor operations on the West 
ington, at 3.48 a.in. on 21) July 1030 and coast of Africa. Scott was promoted 
reached St. Hubert, Montreal, at 2.25 n.m. lieutenant in November 1875, and re- 
on 1 August after a journey of 3,SG4 miles, commended in dispatches for services in 
On 4 October 1980 he set out as a passenger the Congo expedition of that year. In 
in the R. 101 on a flight to India, and lie September 1877, ho was appointed to the 
was among the forty-eight victims when Excellent for a gunnery course, and re¬ 
live ship crashed and caught fire at 2 n.m. mnined in the school as junior staff officer 
on 5 October at Allonne, near Beauvais, until July 1880. 

France. He had been responsible with Scott was then appointed gunnery 
Lieutenant-Colonel V. C. Richmond, the lieutenant of the Inconstant, flagship of 
designer of the R. 101, for the unbraced Lord Clan william’s squadron, which was 
transverse frame, first used in that ship commissioned for a voyage round the 
and regarded as one of the most important world, was detained on the way for service 
developments in nirsliip construction. at the Cape during the Boer War, and 
Scott was a quiet, conscientious, and on file completion of the cruise was sent 
hard-working officer. A trained and cx- to the Mediterranean for the Egyptian 
perienced engineer, lie had a firm belief in campaign at Alexandra in 1882. Scott did 
the future of the airship, and 3vis life was valuable service in mounting some heavy 
devoted to the establishment of the airship Egyptian guns for the army, for which he 
as a safe and reliable form of transport, was praised in military dispatches. In 
Ilis pioneering efforts he regarded solely November 1882 lie was appointed to the 
as incidental to this end, and in no souse Cambridge gunneiy school at Dcvonporfc 
ns record-breaking achievements. ITc was, as senior staff olllcer, and in April 1883 
without doubt, the foremost British air- was again sent to the Eared lent, where he 
ship commander of his time. remained until promoted commander in 

Scott married in 1010 Jessie, the eldest September 1880. From September 1887 
daughter of Archibald Jack Campbell, until February 1800 he was commander 
general manager of Messrs. William Beard- of the Edinburgh, Mediterranean station, 
move’s shipbuilding yards, Dnlmuir, and and then returned to the Excellent for 
had one son and three daughters. another three years, during which he was 

[Private information; personal knowledge.] very active in converting the gunnery 
II. A. Jones. school at Whale Island into a model naval 
barracks and training establishment. 
SCOTT, Sin PERCY MORETON, fust Scott was promoted captain in January 
baronet (1853-1024), admiral, the son of 1893, and after two and a half years’ 
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service on the ordnance committee at 
Woolwich, was in command of the Scylla in 
the Mediterranean from May 1800 to July 
1890. While in that ship he developed 
and introduced a number of valuable 
inventions in signal apparatus and gunnery 
appliances. By the latter means ho be- 
came a pioneer in the inijn-ovement of 
gunnery practice in the fleet and estab¬ 
lished a record for marksmanship and rate 
of lire in the firing of liis own ship. 

In September 1899 Scott was appointed 
captain of tlie Terrible for service on the 
China station; but owing to the trouble 
impending in South Africa, the ship 
proceeded via the Cape, and was detained 
there until March 1900. On the outbreak 
of the South African War, Scott rendered 
valuable service by devising land mount¬ 
ings and carriages for the heavy 4.7-inch 
liavnl guns which were landed for the 
defence of Ladysmith and undoubtedly 
saved the situation. lie also mounted on 
mobile mountings a number of 4.7-inch 
and G-incli guns which accompanied the 
naval brigades attached to the armies. 
For these very valuable services he re¬ 
ceived the C.B. (1900). For n short time 
Scott acted as military commandant at 
Durban. He reached tlie China station at 
the time of the Boxer rebellion, and once 
again he was able to devise mountings and 
to land heavy guns, which were used in 
the international operations against the 
Boxers. On the conclusion of the land 
operations Scott devoted himself with 
ardour to improving the gunnery efficiency 
of his own ship, and by example that of 
the whole squadron. The Terrible achieved 
remarkable success in her firings, and us 
a result Scott’s methods were adopted 
throughout the service, thereby raising 
tlie standard of shooting to a far higher 
level. On returning home in 1902 Scott 
received a great public welcome, and was 
awarded the C.V.O. by King Edward VII. 

In April 1903 Scott was appointed 
captain of the Excellent, and during the 
two years until his promotion to flag rank 
in 1905, made full use of his opportunities 
for improving the gunnery appliances and 
training of the fleet. As flag oiliccr he was 
immediately given tlie new appointment 
of inspector of target practice, which he 
held until July 1007. The duties required 
him to attend the firing practices of the 
fleet, report on them, and make suggestions 
for improvements. Scott showed charac¬ 
teristic energy, inventiveness, and origin¬ 
ality of mind in this task, with the result 
that the efficiency of the firing practice 


of the fleet was doubled during these two 
years. The gunlayer’s test and battle 
practice at towed targets were two of the 
methods which he instituted. In July 
1909, on the occasion of the launch of the 
Dreadnought, he was created K.C.V.O. by 
King Edward. In July 1907 he was given 
his first and only flag appointment at sea 
in command of the second cruiser squadron 
(flagship H.M.S. Good Hope) of the Channel 
fleet, then under the command of Lord 
Charles Bercsl’ord [q.v.]. During the first 
year the personal relations between the 
two admirals became badly strained: both 
were naturally impulsive and critical of 
higher authority, and after au unfortunate 
incident in which Scott hoisted what 
Bcresford considered an insubordinate 
signal, the Admiralty decided to remove 
the second cruiser squadron from the 
Channel fleet, and sent it under Scott on a 
special cruise to South Africa in connexion 
with the Convention of the Union of that 
Dominion, and to South America to show 
the flag. Scott was highly successful in 
this Imperial mission, and, having been 
promoted to vice-admiral in December 
1008, hauled down his flag in February 
1909. He spent the next four years, until 
promotion to admiral and retirement in 
March 1913, in developing and pressing 
for the introduction of various improve¬ 
ments in gunnery apparatus, particularly 
his invention of the director firing system. 
In 1910 he was promoted K.C.1L, and 
given an award of £‘2,000 by the govern¬ 
ment for his various inventions and ap¬ 
pliances, having had a previous award of 
£8,000 in 1905. lie obtained considerable 
j financial advantage from the arrange¬ 
ments which lie made with armament 
firms for the production of his inventions. 
This enabled him to accept the offer of a 
baronetcy which was conferred on him in 
February 1918. 

Soon after the outbreak of the European 
War, Scott was appointed to the Ad¬ 
miralty for special service, and continued 
on duty until May 1918. His first work 
was to fit out u fleet of dummy battleships 
by converting sixteen merchant steamers 
so as to give them with fair accuracy the 
appearance of some of the most important 
units of the British navy. He was then 
employed on various duties ns adviser on 
the gunnery efficiency of the fleet and on 
measures for coping with the submarine 
danger, which, as lie had prophesied some 
months before the War, had become very 
serious. In September 1915, when the 
zeppelins had begun their raids over Eng- 
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land, he was appointed by Mr. Balfour, 
then first lord, to undertake the gunnery 
defence of London against, air attack until 
the army should he ready to take over the 
work, which it did in the following Febru¬ 
ary. Tlie Anti-Airernft Corps which Scott 
created laid the foundations of the elaborate 
system of anti-aircraft defence which in 
tiie end largely defeated the Zeppelin 
danger. 

After the War was over Scott wrote u 
scries of letters to The Times 3 reiterating 
the theory, which he had first propounded 
in June 1014?, that the day of the battle¬ 
ship was over owing to the development 
of submarines and aircraft; he urged that 
Great Britain should no longer build 
battleships, but rely in future on smaller 
craft and submarines. He died in London 
18 October 1924 

Scott was a man of very remarkable 
inventive power, and his numerous de¬ 
vices, inventions, and methods for im¬ 
proving the gunnery of the fleet, especially 
after he had obtained the powerful sup¬ 
port of Ills senior, Admiral of the Fleet 
Lord Fisher [q.v.], for their adoption in 
the service, were of immense advantage 
to the royal navy in the European 'War, 
His methods and apparatus for improving 
gun drill and thereby the rate of loading, 
and also for training gun layers in accur¬ 
ately and rapidly aligning their weapons, 
have been adopted in all the navies of the 
world. The Scott director system for 
laying and firing numbers of guns from 
one gunsight was of particular value in 
the War, and has also been universally 
adopted. Scott’s persistence in pressing 
his views, and his contempt for officers of 
the older school, continually brought him 
into conflict with the authorities, and, 
although he was popular with the lower 
deck, his equals and superiors in rank did 
not always find him easy to work with. 
He was a fine seaman, but his judgement 
in tactical matters was frequently at fault; 
and it is upon his inventive genius and 
the services which it enabled him to 
render to his country that his claim to 
fume principally rests. 

Scott was twice married: first, in 1894 
to Teresa Roma, daughter of Sir Freder¬ 
ick Hixon-Hnrtlanrl, baronet, whom he 
divorced in 1011; secondly, in 1914 to 
Fanny Vaughan Johnston, daughter of 
Thomas Ramsay Dennis and formerly 
wife of Colonel A. P, YVelman. He had 
two sons and a daughter by his first wife. 
The elder son was lost ns a midshipman in 
the Defence at the battle of Jutland (1010). 


The younger son, Douglas Winchester 
(born 1007), succeeded as second baronet. 

A cartoon of Scott by ‘Spy’ appeared 
in Vanity Fair 17 September 1903, 

[Admiralty Records; Sir P. Scott, Fifty 
Years in the Rujjai A J <(Vtf, 1019; private in¬ 
formation,] ‘ Vi Wi Baddeu&y. 

SECCOMBE, THOMAS (1800-1029), 
critic and biographer, born at Terrington 
St. Clement, Norfolk, 18 June 1800, was 
the eldest son of John Thomas Seccombe, 
a country doctor, and grandson of Sir 
Thomas Lawrence Seccombe, of the India 
Office. His mother was Elizabeth Mar¬ 
garet, daughter of Thomas Clout, of Lam¬ 
beth* He was educated ftt Fclstcd School, 
and proceeded to Rallied College, Oxford, 
in October 1885. He won the Stanhope 
prize in 1887 with an essay on ‘Political 
Satire in England in the Eighteenth 
Century’, and obtained a first class in the 
school of modern history in 1880. He 
graduated B.A. in 1889 and M.A. in 1895. 

I In 1891 (Sir) Sidney Lee [q.v.], who had 
just succeeded (Sir) Leslie Stephen us 
editor of the Dictionaiiy of National 
Biography, chose Seccombe ns assistant 
editor, and he continued in that position 
until the editorial staff was disbanded on 
31 December 1000 on the completion of 
the main work. In this post Scccombe’s 
kindliness and courtesy made him a 
favourite with the contributors and 
assisted materially to maintain those 
friendly relations among editors and con¬ 
tributors which characterized the whole 
period of publication. He himself contri¬ 
buted to the Dictionary over seven 
hundred biographies, mainly of eighteen th- 
century writers, and also of sportsmen and 
athletes. Among them may be mentioned 
particularly his articles on Smollett and 
Sir John Vanbrugh. Later lie wrote a num¬ 
ber of articles for the 1901-1011 Surr la¬ 
ment of the Dictionary, including a 
memoir of George Meredith, an example 
of his best work. 

Alter giving up his post on the Diction¬ 
ary, Seccombe devoted most of his time to 
literary work. He had already edited The 
Lives of f l \vtfve If ad Men in 1894, and liad 
published in 1900 The Age of Johnson, an 
excellent summary of the literature of 
the Inter eighteenth century. After 1901 
he collaborated for some time with (Sir) 
William Robertson Nicoil [q.v.j on the 
‘ Bookman * History of English Literature, 

1 which appeared in 1905 and 1900. He 
I edited, with introductory prefaces, many 
| reprints of well-known authors, including 
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George Borrow, George Gisstng, Mrs, 
Gaskell, Francis Parkman, AY. LI, Prescott, 
and Smollett’s Travels through France and 
Italy . From 1007 to 1912 Seccombc wns 
lecturer in modern history at the East 
London College in the university of Lon¬ 
don ; from 1912 to 1010 lie was professor 
of English at the Royal Military College, 
Sandhurst; and during the same period 
he lectured on history ntthc Staff College, 
Camhcrley. From 1010 to 1021 he was a 
lecturer in the school of English language 
and literature at Oxford, and in 1921 lie 
accepted the chair of English literature 
at Queen’s College, Kingston, Ontario. 
Illness compelled him to resign this post 
in the spring of 102a and to return to 
England. He died at Torquay 20 June, 
within a month of his return. 

Seccombe married in 1S9G Elizabeth 
Jane, daughter of Henry Goddard, farmer, 
of St. Mary Bourne, Hampshire, and had 
a son and two daughters. 

[The Times, 21 June 192}1; The Bookman , 
July 1023; private information; personal 
knowledge.] E. I. CatUjYlis. 

SEYMOUR, Sin EDWARD HOBART 
(1840-1929), admiral of the fleet, born at 
Kinwarton, Warwickshire, 80 April 1840, 
was the second son of the Rev, Richard 
LSeymour, rector of Kimvnrton, by his 
wife, Frances, third daughter of Charles 
Smith, M.F., of Suttons, Essex. He was 
grandson of Rear-Admiral Sir Michael 
Seymour [q.v.], first baronet, and nephew 
of Admiral Sir Michael Seymour [q.v.]. 
He was sent to school at Radley, then 
under the head mastership of the Rev. 
W< B, Hcathcote, where among his school¬ 
fellows were two other future admirals, 
Lord Walter Talbot Kerr and Lord Charles 
Thomas Montagu-Douglas-Scott. Seymour 
had little difficulty in choosing his profes¬ 
sion: ‘As soon as I lmd sense enough to 
form a real wish, it was to go to sea.’ 
Having been offered a nomination for the 
royal n avy, l\c was sent to Eastm an 1 s Nava i 
Academy at Southsea in the autumn of 
1852, and two months later passed the 
entrance examination at the Royal Nnval 
College, Portsmouth. A sum in the rule of 
three and a ‘dictation 7 of twenty lines from 
the Spectator comprised the test. The next 
day he joined the Encounter, screw cor¬ 
vette. He served in her for eight months 
and was then appointed to the Terrible, 
in the Mediterranean, a paddle-wheel 
frigate of 21 guns, which was one of the 
ships of the allied fleet which was sent to 
make a demonstration in the Black Sen 


Seymour 

in January 1854. In tlic Terrible Seymour 
sailed for Odessa on the declaration of 
war with Russia in the following April, 
and thereafter he served iu all the opera¬ 
tions in the Black Sea until the final 
evacuat ion of the Crimea in 1850. 

At the end of the War in 1857, Seymour, 
still a midshipman, wns appointed to the 
Calcutta, flagship of his uncle, Sir Michael 
Seymour, on the China station. I-Ic took 
passage in the sloop Cruiser, and his 
experience in that vessel he afterwards 
described as ‘u first-rate specimen of how 
youngsters were disregarded and neglected 
ns to their instruction or cure of any sort 1 , 
lie reached China in time to take part in 
the operations which resulted from the 
Arrow incident [see Paiikes, Sir ITarry 
Smith]. Canton was being blockaded and 
an attack upon a Chinese fleet of about 
ft hundred junks was in preparation, 
Seymour took part in the attack, during 
which the launch on board of which he 
was serving was sunk by a round shot. 
After tlic destruction of the fleet of junks 
the expedition moved up the Canton river 
to take the city, and Seymour served with 
the battery of the naval brigade; the other 
midshipman of the battery was (Sir) 
Arthur Knyvct Wilson [q.v.], afterwards 
admiral of the fleet. After the capture of 
Canton (December 1857) the squadron 
moved to the gulf of Pcehili in order to get 
in touch with the Chinese government at 
Peking. Seymour took part in the severe 
engagement in which the mouth of the 
Pei ho liver, protected by the Taku forts, 
was forced (May 185S), This was his last 
service in that war, for shortly afterwards 
he was invalided homo as a result of 
sunstroke. 

Oil his return to England Seymour 
passed his examinations and was promoted 
mate (1859). Hearing that war had again 
broken out in China, he applied for a ship 
of that station and sailed for the East in 
the frigate Impcricuse. In Rhio Straits, 
on the way out, lie went overboard to 
rescue a seaman in waters infested with 
sharks, and for this exploit he received 
the silver medal of the Royal Humane 
Society, 

The commandcr-in-chief on the China 
station, Sir James Hope [q.v.], having a 
blank commission for a lieutenant, gave 
it to Seymour mid took him into liis flag¬ 
ship, the Chesapeake. In her, Seymour 
took part in the combined attack by 
British and French forces on the Taku 
forts in September 18G0. An expedition 
up the Yang-tse river in a flotilla of light 
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craft and paddle-wheel vessels gave him he saw value in it for the contact which 
a new experience; lie served first ns execu- it promoted between the services, 
tivc officer, and Inter was given command In 1870 Seymour found himself once 
of the paddle-steamer Waterman on the more on half pay, and used the opportunity 
Canton river. He returned to the flagship to study at the torpedo school and, as 
in 1801 and took part in the operations before, to travel abroad and refresh his 
against the Tapping rebels-(1802), in the knowledge of French. His service in 
capture of Ning-po and Kahding, com- combined operations with foreign officers 
intruding small-arm parties. In 1803 he in his early days, and later in China ns 
returned to England. He was now twenty- commander-in-chief, impressed him great- 
three, and had seen ten years’ continuous iy with the need for naval officers to have 
active service, alloat and ashore. a know ledge of foreign languages. ‘ I 

On his return to England Seymour should make it a rule \ he wrote in his 
served for three years as flag-lieutenant memoirs, ‘that no boy might become a 
to his uncle, Sir Michael Seymour, com- naval cadet unless he could Hold an 
mandcr-in-chief at Portsmouth. He then ordinary conversation in at least one 
received a ‘haul-down 1 promotion to foreign language.’ In April 1880 Seymour 
commander at the age of twenty-six (1800). commissioned the cruiser Iris in the 
Posts for commanders were few, and Se m y- Mediterranean, and in the following July 
mouv was on half pay for two years, joined the fleet commanded by Sir Beau- 
Anxious to take part in a projected Arctic champ Seymour (afterwards Lord Al- 
expedition, he took a cruise in northern ccstcr, q.v.). When the rioting took place 
waters in a Peterhead whaler, in order to at Alexandria in July 1882, Seymour was 
gain experience of the icc. In 1868 he detached to guard the Suez Canal. Later, 
was appointed to the coastguard in Ire- he dismantled the forts on the Rosetta 
land, a position which, although enjoyable, mouth of the Nile, In November he 
was uncongenial to one whose whole desire succeeded Captain J. A. Fisher (nftcr- 
was to serve at sea. In June I860 he ob- wards Lord Fisher) in command of the 
tained his wish as commander of the gun- battleship Inflexible \ he hauled down his 
boat Growler on the West coast of Africa, pennant in February 1885. Three months 
In the course of operations on the Congo later, when war threatened with Russia, he 
in 1870 he was shot in the leg. The wound was placed in command of the Cumird 
was severe and lie was invalided: consc- liner Oregon, commissioned as an auxiliary 
quently, when he applied in 1875 for the cruiser—an experience which convinced 
command of the Discovery in the Polar him that the fighting value of such vessels 
expedition under (Sir) George Narcs, he is very small. 

was rejected on medical grounds. Ten months on half pay followed. From 

An enforced leisure of eighteen months May 1886 to December 1887 Seymour 
on half pay was used by Seymour to served as flag-captain to Admiral Sir 
improve his French by visiting France and George Willes, commantter-in-chief nt 
Switzerland. In January 1872 he was Portsmouth, and was then made assistant 
given command of the paddle-wheel to the admiral-superintendent of naval 
dispatch vessel Vigilant for service in the reserves; this post lie held until his 
Channel fleet. In March 1873, at the age promotion to flag rank at the age of forty- 
of thirty-three, he was promoted to post nine (1889). A long period of half pay 
captain. A further period on shore fol- was then employed in again visiting foreign 
lowed, but caused him no deep regret. I-Ie countries: be travelled in France, Russia, 
spent a year at the Royal Naval College the West Indies, and the United States, 
and then travelled in France and Italy. In July 1892 lie hoisted his flag for the 
Normal!}', officers at that time spent at first time on board the Stvif/sitrc for Die 
least five years on half pay on promotion, annual manoeuvres, after which he be- 
but the Admiralty, taking into considcva- came second-in-command of the Channel 
tion Seymour’s loss of the command of the squadron with his flag on hoard l he si won. 
Discovery in the Arctic expedition, up- It fell to him to take part in the raising of 
pointed him at his own request to the the Howe when slic grounded at Ferrol, 
troopship Orontes. Three years’ expen- but apart from that particular service 
cnee, in his own words, ‘greatly enlarged the command gave him less work than 
my knowledge of that seemingly volatile his energetic mind required. More active 
yet really constant clement called “human work followed when ho was appointed, 
nature” Although he considered that for three years, admiral-superintendent 
‘trooping was not proper naval work’, of the reserves. 
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In December 1897 Seymour was ap- of the fleet on board the Inflexible when 
pointed commandcr-in-chief on the China he commanded a squadron sent to Boston 
station. Service there was peaceful until Massachusetts, for the Hudson-Fulton 
tiie Boxer rising in 1900, On 31 May lie celebrations, lie retired in 1910 and took 
received news from the British minister, no further part in public affairs. He died 
Sir Claude Macdonald, that the situation at his home at Maidenhead 2 March 1029. 
at Peking was precarious. Having already His honours included the Order of Merit 
detached n small force for the defence of (1902), the O.C.B. (1001), and the G.C.V.O, 
the legations, Seymour proceeded at once (1900); he was a privy councillor (1000), 
to the Taku forts. A naval force of ships and received the honorary degree of LL.D, 
of several nations shortly assembled, of from the university of Cambridge, 
which, as senior admiral, Seymour as- Seymour was ft man of a singularly 
siimed command, At a consultation with broad and humane outlook, with a parti- 
tlie foreign commanders it was decided to eulur capacity for appreciating the point 
form ei naval brigade under the command of view of others; this contributed largely 
of Seymour, to march, if necessary, to to the harmony of his relations with 
Peking. Matters moved fast, Immediate foreign officers serving under him. lie was 
help was urgently called for from the widely read and a good linguist. He 
legations on 0 June; the next day the described his services with great modesty 
brigade—ft mixed force of 2,000 marines and a total lack of self-consciousncss in 
and bluejackets—was landed, and ft sharp My Naval Career and Travels (.1911). He 
encounter with the Boxers took place on was unmarried. 

the 11 June at Lting Fang, about half way There arc portraits of Seymour by 
to Peking. Seymour then found himself II. G. Hcrkomcr (1900) and by P. p\ 
unable to proceed. lie was faced by Spence (1907). 

considerable forces, the railway was cut, A cartoon of him by ‘Spy* appeared in 
and he had no other means of transport. Vanity Fair 31 October 1001. 
lie held on for a week, but was then forced [A(lmim | ty rccor( is; Sir E. II. Seymour, My 
to retire on 'lientsin, liis short-rationed Naval Career anti Travels, 15)11; private 
force harassed by the enemy. At Hsika, information.] II. YV. Richmond. 

on important arsenal, lie was attacked by 

regulars of the Chinese army. lie stormed SIIACKLETON, Sin Itft NEST HENRY 

the arsenal and there defended himself (1874-1922), explorer, was born fit Kilkcc, 
against continued assaults until relieved co. Kildare, 15 February 1874, the second 
by a body of Russian troops, when he child and eldest son of Henry Shaekleton, 
withdrew his brigade and left the opera- M.D., by his wife, Henrietta Letitia 
tions in the hands of military forces. Sey- Sophia, daughter of Henry John Gavan, 
inour’s conduct throughout these difficult inspector-general of police in Ceylon and 
operations was highly commended, and formerly of the Royal Irish Constabulary, 
his command was extended for a further Shacldcton’s descent from north of Eng- 
fiix months. In March 1001 he was land Quaker stock on his father’s side and 
promoted to admiral and returned to his Irish ancestry on his mother’s may 
England, hauling down his flag on 21 have accounted for the mingling of caution, 
August. perseverance, reckless courage, and strong 

In 1902 Seymour accompanied the Duke idealism which were his leading cluiraeter- 
of Connaught on his mission to Madrid for istics. After private education in Ireland 
the coronation of King Alfonso XIII. In he was sent to a preparatory school at 
the same year lie served on Sir Edward Sydenham, and thence to Dulwich College 
Grey’s committee on the manning of the (1887-1890), where he was described as 
navy. In 1903 he was appointed to the ‘backward for his age 1 . In 1890 he went 
command at Dcvonport, which he held to sea ns an apprentice in the mercantile 
until February 1005, when he was made marine, serving in the lloghlon Tower, a 
admiral of the fleet. In accordance with sailing ship of the White Star line, until 
custom, he would have then hauled down 1894 when he transferred to steamers of 
lus flag, but an exception was made on the Shire line, qualifying as first mate in 
account of his distinguished service, and 1800 and master in 1898. Slmekleton then 
he kept his flag flying for another month, joined the Union Castle line, and when 
In 1906 Seymour accompanied Prince third officer in the Tintagel Castle colla- 
Arthur of Connaught on his state visit to bo rated with Dr, W. McLean in a book 
Japan, and in 1909 lie had the unusual entitled (1000), describing ex¬ 

honour of re-lioisting the flag of an admiral pcricnces in carrying troops to the South 
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African War. In 1001 lie became a sub- January 1009). The expedition also sent 
lieutenant in the Royal Naval Reserve. a parly under Professor (Sir) T. W. Edge- 
Desire for adventure, not unmixed with worth'David to the South Magnetic Pole, 
the hope of fame, led Shackleton to apply which was reached 10 January 1009, nml 
successfully for a post on the National another to the summit of Mount Erebus 
Antarctic expedition under Commander (13,200 ft.), which was gained 10 March 
Robert Falcon Scott [q.v.] in the Discovery 1908. On his return in March 1009 

in 1001. As junior officer, an appointment Shackleton was the hero of the hour 

due largely to his knowledge of sails, lie and enjoyed to the full his well-merited 

took a leading part in the expedition and popularity. He received the C.V.O, and a 

was one of the two men chosen to accorn- knighthood, was elected a younger brother 
pany the leader in his long southern sledge of Trinity I-Iousc, und was awarded u score 
journey over the Ross barrier to lat. 82° of medals from the leading geographical 
lfl'33" S. On the return journey, although societies of the world, including a special 
weakened by scurvy, he refused to give in gold medal from the Royal Geographical 
and struggled back on foot with the others. Society and the Livingstone gold medal 
After being invalided home in the relief of the Royal Scottish Geographical Society, 
ship Morning in 1903, Slmcklcton left the Parliament voted £20,000 to defray the 
sea as n profession and took up various liabilities of the expedition, and Shncklc- 
engagements, each of which in turn at- ton paid other costs by a prolonged 
traded his optimistic mind and in turn lecturing tour in Europe and America, 
was abandoned. From 1901- to 1005 lie The expedition is described in his The 
was secretary of the Royal Scottish Geo- Heart of the Antarctic (1909). 
graphical Society where his enterprise was After various attempts to enter business 
quickly felt. After standing unsuccess- in his persistent dream of making a fortune 
fully for parliament as liberal-unionist with which to endow his family, SlmckJe- 
candidate at Dundee in January 1000, he ton began to plan an even more ambitious 
entered Messrs. W. Bearclmorc’s engineer- Antarctic expedition which was to solve 
ing works in Glasgow, but was already the problem of the extent of the Wedd cl I 
busy maturing plans for returning to the Sea and the relation of the ranges of 
Antarctic. One of his main objects was to Graham Land with those of Victoria Land, 
reach the South Pole, but he laid stress A proposal to cross the Antarctic continent 
also on the importance of exploring the with this end in view had been made in 
Barrier, discovering its southern limits, April 1008 by William Spcirs Bruce [q.v.], 
and solving the problem of its origin, as who had, however, failed to raise the 
well as tracing to the south the lofty funds required. Shackleton was more 
mountain ranges discovered by Scott, successful, and his scheme for an imperial 
ascending the high plateau to the west trans-Antarctic expedition involved the 
and reaching the South Magnetic Pole. He use of two ships, one, the Endurance^ to 
hoped also to explore King Edward Land, land a sledging party in the Weddell vSca 
Iiis plans, announced in 1907, showed and another, the Aurora , to land a depot- 
characteristic daring in conception with laying party at McMurdo Sound in the 
admirable foresight in methods, equip- Ross Scu to meet the trnns-polar party, 
ment, and choice of staff. Funds were Funds were supplied chiefly by (Sir) James 
obtained largely by guarantees to be rc- Caird, (Dame) Janet StancombAVills, and 
deemed on the return of the expedition a government gmnt of £10,000. All was 
by the proceeds of lectures and the namt- ready hi August 1014, when war broke out. 
tive of the voyage, a financial undertaking Shacldcton’s otter to the Admiralty of 
which appealed to Shacldcton’s sanguine his ships and men for war service was 
temperament. Shackleton sailed in the refused and be was told to proceed. Reach- 
small whaler Nimroel in August 1007, and ing South Georgia, the Endurance left for 
reached the Ross bnvricr in the following the south in what proved to be a bad icc 
January. Forced by pack icc to abandon year. Bruce’s Coats Laud was passed and 
his intention to hind on King Edward Caird Coast was discovered (11 January 
Land, he made his base in McMurdo Sound, 1015) when the ship was beset on 18 
and accompanied by Dr. Eric Marshall, January in heavy pack ice in Int. 76° 34' S. 
Lieutenant Jameson Boyd Adams,11.N.R., long. 31° 30' W. After drifting for nine 
and Frank Wild, R.N., by way of the months she was crushed in the icc on 
Barrier and the Bcardmore glacier, which 27 October 1915 about 200 miles from the 
he discovered, succeeded in reaching lat. nearest land and 1,000 miles from human 
88 ° 23' S, on the Antarctic plateau (0 help. Shacldeton now showed lbs supreme 
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qualities of leadership. In the face of Society’s house in Exhibition Road, South 
difllculby and danger lie -was always ftt Kensington. His name is perpetuated in 
his best. Proceeding by sledges and boats MountShackletoninthe Canadian Hockies > 
tlic party eventually readied Elephant Shaekleton Inlet and Slincklcton lee Shelf 
Island on 15 April 1010 and camped on the in the Antarctic, and Mount Shaekleton 
small tee-free area of a forbidding land, in East Greenland. 

Realizing that no search expedition would Shaekleton married in 1901 Emily Mary* 
be likely to visit Elephant Island, Shackle- daughter of Charles Dorman, ofWadhurst, 
ton determined to reach South Georgia i n Sussex, and had two sons and one 
an effort to bring help. With five coni- daughter. 

panions he mndc a voyngc of 800 miles in Shaekleton found in polar exploration 
a twenty-two foot boat through some of an outlet for his restless energy, love of 
the stormiest seas in the world, crossed the adventure, and zest for life. In the more 
unknown lofty interior of South Georgia, ordered walks of civilization his lack of 
and reached ci Norwegian whaling station convention, his intolerance of shams, atul 
on the north const. After three attempts his impetuous candour made him less easy 
in different vessels Shaekleton succeeded to satisfy, Ilis success us an explorer lay 
{30 August 191(1) in rescuing the rest of. in the boldness of his conceptions, liis 
the Endurance party and bringing them to resourcefulness, nnd Ilia good leadership. 
South America. He then went to New Apart from his considerable discoveries 
Zealand and sailed in the Amaxa to and the scientific results of Ids expeditions, 
rescue his Ross Sea party. An account of he left his mark on Antarctic exploration 
the whole expedition is given by Shackle- by his adoption of a new technique in 
ton in South (1919). sledge travelling and his abandonment of 

In 1917 Shaekleton was sent by the runny of the old traditions of polar ex- 
British government on a special mission to plorntion, 

South America iu order to explain to A cartoon of Shaekleton appeared ia 
neutral countries the war aims of the Vanity Fair 0 October 1909. 

Allies. On his return lie spent the winter pj. n. Mill, The Life of Sir 1C meal Shackle- 
of 1018-1019 with the North Russian f 0)lj i <y>\l ; H. F. Scott, The Voyage o/ the, 
expeditionary force, with the rank of * Discovery', lUOS ; V\ It . Worsloy, Endurance, 
major, organizing the winter equipment. 19:11; l' 1 . Wild, Shacktefon's Last Voyage, 1923; 
In February 1919 he resigned his com mis- (Geographical Journal, March 192:).] 
sion nnd turned again to various com- N - liuI)Moaii JhiowN. 

mcrcial projects, none of which led him SHANDON, Baiion (1837-1030), lord 
far. A plan to explore the Beaufort Sea chancellor of Ireland. [See O’Biuen, 
under Canadian government auspices did i aiNrATIUg John.] 
not mature, mid once more he planned nn 

Antarctic expedition. This expedition, SHANNON, Sm .TAMES J El JUS A 
largely financed by John Quillcr Rowe It, (1802-1028), painter, was horn nt Auburn 
was designed chiefly to explore the little in the state of New York 8 February 1802, 
known region xound Endevhy Land. The the third son of Patrick Shannon, a 
Quest sailed in September 1921, and after contractor and railway builder. Both his 
several delay's due to faulty engines, parents were Irish. At the ago of sixteen 
reached South Georgia on 4 January 1922. (1878), having received some slight tuition 
On the following morning Shaekleton died in art, Shannon left America for England, 
suddenly of angina jKclaris . He was where he studied for three years at the 
buried at the whaling station at Gry tviken National Art Training Schools, South 
on South Georgia Island. On 2 March a Kensington (afterwards the Royal College 
memorial service was held in St. Paul’s of Art), his teacher in painting being (Sir) 
Cathedral and was attended by King Edward John Poynter [q.v.’|. Shannon’s 
George V and Queen Mary. record as a student was a creditable one; 

In addition to his knighthood and and in 1881, at the early age of nineteen, 
C.V.O., Shaekleton received the 0.11.15. he received an unusual honour: bis 
(military) in 1919. He held the Polar medal portrait of the Hon. Moral in StoplYmi, 
with three clasps and many foreign maid-of-honour to Queen Victoria, painted 
decorations. The university of Glasgow for the queen, was exhibited at the Royal 
conferred on him the honorary degree of Academy by royal coinmnnd. This was 
LL.D. in 1914, A statue of Shaekleton by Shannon’s first appearance at Burlington 
Charles Sargeant dagger was placed as a House, where he subsequently became a 
memorial outside the Royal Geographical regular contributor to the Academy 
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exhibitions, eventually gaining a very 
widespread clientele for his portraits. His 
first outstanding success was his fulh 
length portrait of Mr. Henry Vigne, master 
of the Epping Forest harriers, in hunting 
dress, exhibited at the Grosvenor Gallery 
Summer Exhibi tion in 1888. 

Shannon’s portraits constitute the bulk 
of his production, and while certainly rot 
the work of a master of the first, rank, 
possess undeniable qualities of colour and 
arrangement. In style, like so many 
other artists of his generation, he had a 
tendency towards what may be termed a 
modified impressionism. He received 
many medals at exhibitions held on the 
Continent and in the United States. lie 
was elected A.R.A. in 1807 and II.A. in 
1909, bis diploma work being a portrait 
of a lady with a dog, entitled ‘Black and 
Silver’. He was a foundation member of 
the New English Art Club (1885), although 
his association with it did not last, long; 
and he held successfully the ollice of 
president of the Royal Society of Portrait 
Painters from 1910 until his death. At 
the Tate Gallery Shannon is represented 
by three pictures, among them being ‘ The 
Flower Girl’ (exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1901, and purchased in the 
same year by the Chan trey trustees), and 
a portrait of Phil May (exhibited at the 
Royal Academy in 1002, purchased by the 
Chantrcy trustees in 1928). 

Shannon, who was knighted in 1922, 
died in London 6 March 1923. He married 
in 1880 Florence Mary Cartwright. She 
survived him together with their only 
child, a daughter. A memorial collection 
of his works was hung in the Burlington 
House Winter Exhibition in 1028; this 
collection included (No. 88) a self-portrait 
of Shannon, lent by Lady Shannon. 

[The Times, 7 March 1028 ; Kitty Shannon, 
For My Children, 1938; Mcutle Fielding, 
Dictionary of American Painters, Sculptors, 
and Engravers , 192ft; Algernon Graves, The 
Royal Academy of Arts , a complete dictionary 
of contributors and their work, vol. vii, 190ft; 
subsequent Royal Academy Exhibition Cata¬ 
logues, including that of Ihc Memorial Exhibi¬ 
tion of 1028,] T. Ruhhnius. 

SHARP, CECIL JAMES (1859-1024), 
musician, author, and collector and 
arranger of English folk-songs and dances, 
was born in London ‘22 November 1859, 
the eldest son of John James Slmvp, sla te - 
merchant, by his wife, Jane Bloyd. He 
was educated at Uppingham School and 
at Clare College, Cambridge. ITe had 
inherited a love of music from his father, 


Sharp 

tind in his early days lmtl studied music, 
practically and theoretically. While nt 
Cambridge he entered fully into the 
musical activities of the university. After 
taking his degree (a third class in the 
mathematical tripos), Sharp went in 1882 
to Adelaide, where lie held the legal post 
of associate to the chief justice of South 
Australia. He was also during this period 
assistant organist of the cathedral and 
conductor of the Philharmonic Society. 
From 1889 to 1801 he was co-director of 
the Adelaide College of Music. While in 
Australia lie composed two light operas 
and some smaller pieces. Early in 1892 he 
returned to England. In 1893 he married 
Constance Dora then (died 1928), daughter 
of Priestley Birch, of Woolston, near 
Kingsbridgc, Devon, mul had one son and 
three daughters. He became conductor of 
the Finsbury Choral Association (1893- 
1897), music master at Ludgrovc School 
(1893-1910), and principal of the Hamp¬ 
stead Conservatoire of Music (1899-1905). 
From 1910 to 1012 he held no official 
position, From 1012 to 1924 he was direc¬ 
tor of the English Folk-Dance Society. 
From 1919 to 1023 he held the post of 
occasional inspector to the Board of 
Education with special reference to the 
teaching of folk-dance. In 1923 lie received 
the honorary degree of Mus.M. of Cam¬ 
bridge University. I*Ie died at Hampstead 
23 June 1924, after a short illness. 

Such are the external facts of Sharp’s 
career, but interest centres in the last 
twenty-five years of his life and in the 
gradual growth under his influence of the 
knowledge of the English traditional arts 
of music and dancing. In 1902 his ex¬ 
perience as singing-teacher at Ludgrovc 
School led him to prepare and publish 
A Booh of British Song, This contains 
both traditional melodies (gleaned from 
William Chappell’s Popular M-usic of I he 
Olden Time , 1838, and other printed 
sources) and 1 composed * music of a simple 
kind. It wns probably bis work on this 
book 'which led Sharp to realize the 
essential importance of traditional art, 
and in 1903 he decided to find out for 
himself how far traditional music survived 
in England and what was its quality. Ilis 
first experiment was made in September 
1003 at Ilanibridge, in Somerset, where, 
with t he help of the vicar, the ltcv. C. L. 
Mnrson, he made an exhaustive search of 
the neighbourhood with snip rising results. 
A selection from the songs which he dis¬ 
covered, called Folic-Songs from Somerset- 1 
was published in 1004 and aroused great 
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interest. That such beautiful and vital 
melodies should have been sung for genera¬ 
tions in L unmusical’ England was indeed 
a remarkable discovery. 

Opinion had, however, been ripening. 
(Sir) Hubert Parry [q.v.] had in 189J1 
published his of Music, in which lie 
applied the theory of evolution to music 
and showed the line of succession from the 
simplest of folk-tunes to the most elabor¬ 
ate symphony. Already, also, a certain 
number of traditional melodies had been 
collected. In 1890 the Folk-Song Society 
had been founded, and in 1904 Sharp was 
elected on to its committee. Nevertheless, 
his ideas were hot cordially welcomed by 
the leading members of the society, whose 
ideal was that of quiet research, while 
Sharp was above all a teacher and a 
propagandist. He used scholarship and 
research as a means to an end; for he 
believed in folk-song, not as a relic of the 
past, but us n thing of living beauty. 
These simple and lovely melodics have 
awakened in thousands of people a musi¬ 
cal consciousness hitherto dormant. In 
1900, after the Board of Education had 
published a liiit of recommended songs 
for children in which no distinction was 
made between songs which were tradi¬ 
tional and those which were merely popu¬ 
lar, Sharp vainly urged the Folk-Song 
Society to make a protest. 

Meanwhile Sharp persistently pressed 
the claims of folk-song by lectures, 
articles, and letters to the newspapers, 
thereby arousing some bitter opposition. 
In 1007 lie tubulated liis experiences in 
his book English Folk-Song: some Con¬ 
clusions . The theories set out therein are 
not new, nor do they pretend to be so. 
They arc the logical conclusions of the 
evolutionary theory of music and that of 
the communal authorship of folk-song 
already vaguely formulated by others. It 
should be noted that Sharp claimed com¬ 
munal author fillip, but not communal 
origin, for the folk-song. lie held, together 
with Jacob Grimm and others, that folk- 
music, developing as it docs by purely 
oral tradition without being stereotyped 
by print or wiling, tends to evolve as it 
passes through the minds of gene rations 
of singers; that therefore no individual 
singer can at any given moment be said 
to be the author of the song, but that it 
truly represents the communal mind of 
those to whom it belongs. Moreover, lie 
held that the law of the survival of the 
fittest applies here, and that the process is 
one not of disintegration but of evolution. 


Sharp 

All this time Sharp was collecting more 
songs and publishing the erenm of them 
in further volumes of Folk-Songs from 
Somerset (five scries, 1904, 1905, 190G, 
1000, and 1909). His example fired others* 
and it soon appeared that there was 
hardly a village in England where this 
native art did not survive. 

Sharp’s final adventure in search of 
songs was his visits to the Southern 
Appalachian Mountains in North Carolina, 
Tennessee, Kentucky, and Virginia in 
1910 to 1918, In these remote parts of the 
United States there lives a people descen¬ 
ded from curly English colonists segregated 
by natural sinroundingfl from the rest of the 
world. They have preserved the customs, 
speech, and above all the songs, which 
they brought with them from England 
in the early eighteenth century. When 
Sharp heard of this community lie charac¬ 
teristically determined to get at the facts 
of the alleged survivals, and lie paid several 
visits (lasting forty-six weeks in all) to the 
Appalachian Mountains, although he was 
in indifferent health and lmd to make his 
investigations in circumstances of the most 
primitive discomfort. 

Sharp noted down altogether nearly 
five thousand tunes and variants, about 
one-third being collected in the Appalach¬ 
ian Mountains. Of these he published 
some five hundred for use with pianoforte 
accompaniment, and a further thousand 
arc printed in the Journal of the Folk-Song 
Society and other scientific publications. 
The rest remain in his manuscript hooka 
which lie left to Clare College, Cambridge. 
These figures conclusively dispel the idea 
that Sharp imagined that all folk-songs 
were of equal value. 

The other main subject of Sharp’s 
activities was the folk-dunce, in which he 
was practically first in the field. This was 
a much more difficult problem than the 
folk-song, for it takes only one man to sing 
a song while it takes six to dance a morris, 
and by the time Sharp began to collect 
there were few complete morris ‘sides’ 
left. Most of the dances lmd, therefore, 
to be reconstructed from the explanations 
and partial demonstrations of old and 
infirm men. Further, there is no recognized 
notation of the dance us there is of the 
song; so the only thing to do was to 
invent a notation for the purpose. Sharp’s 
first dance researches, dating from 1005 
(he lmd previously, in 1899, noted the 
tunes of several morris-dances from 
Headington, Oxfordshire), were in the 
Midlands, the home of the morris-dance. 
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In 1010 he turned his attention to the 
corresponding ceremonial fiance of north¬ 
ern England, the sword-dance. Less 
artistically important, but, as it proved, 
socially more far-reaching, was the country 
dance. This is not a ceremonial dance for 
experts, but a form of social enjoyment; 
moreover it is danced by both sexes, 
whereas the morris and sword dances are 
traditionally danced by men only. Sharp 
collected some examples of the country 
dance from living tradition, but most of 
those which he published were transcribed 
by him from the seventeen editions of John 
Play ford's Dancing Master (1050-1728). 
ITcre ins unfailing instinct enabled him to 
select those dances which reflect the spirit 
of tradition, even though some of them 
lmve no doubt been consciously worltcd on 
by individuals. 

Sharp was, of course, not content merely 
to collect; he also wanted to tcucli, and 
between 1007 and 1914 he published over 
three hundred dances with their tunes. 
He recognized, however, that these things 
cannot be learned from books only. In 
1905 he had come into contact with Mary 
Neal and her Espdrancc club for working- 
girJs in Cumberland Market, London; 
and it was here that practical folk-dance 
teaching was first undertaken. For a time 
Sharp and Miss Neal worked together; 
but the object of the Espernnee club was 
social regeneration rather than artistic 
excellence. Miss Neal held that Sharp’s 
interpretation of the dances was formal 
and pedantic and robbed them of the 
joyousness which it was the object of her 
club to encouruge: Sharp considered that 
the joy of doing a good thing well was the 
ultimate object to be secured. So the two 
parted company, and Sharp found new 
rillics in the Chelsea College of Physical 
Training, where he established a school of 
folk-da nee in 1909. 

In 1911 Sharp founded the English 
Folk-Dance Society, the object of which 
was to ‘ preserve and promote the practice 
of English folk-dances in their true tradi¬ 
tional forms’. From this time forward bis 
life became that of an inspiring teacher 
and an efficient and autocratic organizer, 
and with the exception of a few Hying 
visits to discover new folk-songs and 
dances and the expeditions to America 
already recorded, the rest of his liie was 
devoted to the society which he founded. 
The English Folk-Dance Society prospered 
far beyond his expectations, and since 
his death it lifts gone on growing. _ In 
1931 the membership wag 1,689, besides 


fifty-two local branches (including two in 
the United States) with a membership of 
over twenty-two thousand, and early in 
1932 an amalgamation with the Folk-Song 
Society was effected. 

On Sharp’s death a fund was opened to 
build a house where his memory could be 
kept alive by preserving, practising, and 
teaching folk-songs and dances. In June 
1030 Cecil Sharp House in Regent’s Park 
Road, London, was opened, and on its 
foundation-stone are inscribed the words: 
‘This building is erected in memory of 
Cecil Sharp who restored to the English 
people the songs and dances of their 
country.’ 

Sharp won the admiration of all who 
came into contact with him, even those 
whom his uncompromising methods of 
controversy had antagonized before they 
got to know him. IIis absorption in his 
mission did not prevent him from taking 
nil intelligent interest in all that was 
j going on in the world, about which he 
always had something pregnant to say. 
In politics he inclined to the Fabian 
socialist view. His favourite composers 
were Beethoven, Wagner, and Handel. 
He suffered all his life from ill-health, but 
this only added to the energy with which 
lie worked for the causes that lie loved. 

A portrait by Sir William Rothenstcin 
hangs in the library at Cecil Sharp House. 

[The Times, 27 June 1024; Journal of the 
Folk-Song Society, December 1924; fitiglish 
Folfc-Drmce Society News, November 1924; 
A. 11. Fox StmngwaysJ, Cecil Sharp, 1933; 
private information; personal knowledge,] 

II, Vaughan Williams. 

SIIATTOCK, SAMUEL GEORGE 
(1852-1024), pathologist, was born 3 
November 1852 in Mornington Street, 
Regent’s Park, London, the son of Samuel 
Chapman Betty, chemist, by his wife, Jane 
Betty, n6c Brown. Some thirty years later 
! he changed his name to Shnttock. He 
married Emily Lucy Wood, and had three 
sons and one daughter. I-Ic died lit 
Wimbledon 11 May 1924. 

Shnttock was educated at University 
College, first at the boys’ school and after¬ 
wards as a medical student, qualifying in 
1874. After a few years as curator of the 
museum at his own school, he moved to St. 
Thomas’s Hospital, where he rearranged 
the museum and was one of the teachers of 
pathology for the rest of his life. Shat- 
lock’s connexion with the Royal College of 
Surgeons began informally soon after he 
graduated. In 1897 lit? became curator of 
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the pathological museum and he gave it 
devoted service for twenty-seven years, 
reorganizing the whole collection on 
improved and original lines. From 1880 
onwards he was one of the mainstays of 
the Pathological Society of London and its 
successor, the section of pathology of the 
Royal Society of Medicine, editing its 
Transactions and Proceedings for many 
years and himself contributing about 160 
papers. He was elected a fellow of Uni¬ 
versity College in 1910 and a fellow of the 
Royal Society in 1917. 

For forty years Shattock was one of the 
chief influences in London which moulded 
the course which pathology was to take 
in a time of transition, As lie came to 
maturity, it was just beginning to be recog¬ 
nized that pathology was a science with its 
own methods and results nnd that it could 
no longer be dealt with satisfactorily as n 
casual interest of men engaged in medical 
practice. Its scope was also being greatly 
enlarged by the development of bacterio¬ 
logy and by the appreciation of the 
importance of experimental and chemical 
methods of investigation. Shattock was 
one of the first to give his whole time to 
pathology and was able to play an impor¬ 
tant part in this revolution of outlook, 
lie was a devoted and industrious student 
who made it his first business in life to 
have a scholar’s knowledge of his subject, 
and he became the most erudite patho¬ 
logist of his time. He had also a cntliolic 
conception of the content of pathology: 
he was an acknowledged authority on 
morbid anatomy, and he investigated 
the virulence of bacteria, the healing of 
wounds in plants, the microbic origin of 
cancer, and secondary sexual characters. 
His teaching was clear and dramatic, and 
although he was too aloof to make intimate 
personal contact with his students, his 
influence was durable. 

Shattock was a strangely shy and re¬ 
served man with curious fads and habits. 
His immense knowledge was cordially at 
the disposal of any serious student, but 
apart from his work lie was u difficult 
man to know. He was a devout Roman 
Catholic, and the posthumous publication 
of his Thoughts on Religion (1920) revealed 
an aspect of his life of which few of his 
associates had been aware. 

[The Lancet, 1024, void, p. 1028 ; British Medi¬ 
cal Journal 1024, vol. i, p. 889; Proceedings of 
the Royal Society, vol. xcivi, H, 1924; Journal 
oj Pathology and llactcriologij, vol. xxvii, 
1024 (portrait) j personal knowledge,] 

A. E. Boycott. 


SHAUGHNESSY, THOMAS GEORGE, 
first Bauon Siiaugtinessy, of Montreal, 
and of Ashford, eo. Limerick (1858-1023), 
Canadian railway administrator, was born 
0 October 1853 at Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
U.S.A. He was the son of Thomas Sliaugh- 
nessy, an officer in the Milwaukee detec¬ 
tive police, a native of Ashford, eo, 
Limerick. I-Iis mother was also of Irish 
birth. lie was educated in the common 
schools of Milwaukee, where he showed 
a special aptitude for mathematics. In 
1809 he obtained employment in the 
purchasing department of the Milwaukee 
and St. Paul Railway. For some time he 
studied law privately, imping to escape 
into the legal profession ; but as his energy 
nnd enterprise gained him promotion, he 
became reconciled to his calling. Slmugh- 
ncssy attracted the favourable notice of 
(Sir) William Cornelius Van Horne [q.v.], 
the general super in tend cut of the railway 
company, at whose instance he was in 1879 
appointed its general storekeeper. In 1882, 
however, Vail Horne, now general manager 
of the lately formed Canadian Pacific Rail¬ 
way company, persuaded Shaughnessy to 
accept the post of general purchasing 
agent to that undertaking. He thereupon 
settled in Montreal, where he resided for 
tlic rest of his life. 

During Shauglmcssy’s first years in 
Canada the financial situation of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway was often ex¬ 
tremely precarious, and he rendered in¬ 
valuable service in placating and reassur¬ 
ing alarmed and importunate creditors, 
Vim Horne’s biographer, Walter Vaughan, 
goes so far ns to say that in the early 
months of 1885, when the very difficult 
section of the line along Lake Superior 
was being built ‘on faith and credit’, 6 the 
one bright spot in the darkness was the 
success of the indefatigable and resource¬ 
ful Shaughnessy’. In 1885 he was ap¬ 
pointed assistant-general manager; in 
1891 he became vice-president, and in 
1800 president in succession to Van Horne, 
who had relied much on his business 
acumen and organizing ability. 

The period of Shaughuessy’s presidency 
saw the Canadian Pacific al : the height of 
its prosperity and renown. It is true that 
the general condition of Canada during the 
first years of the twentieth century was 
strongly in its favour; but much of its 
progress and success was undoubtedly due 
to Shaughnessy. lie seldom missed a 
chance of applying the policy of his pre¬ 
decessors to new ventures. P erhapshis most 
notable achievement was the creation, 
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partly by purchase, partly by new con¬ 
struction, of the company's Atlantic fleet, 
which for the first time attracted large 
numbers of well-to-do passengers to the 
St. Lawrence route to North America, 
On the collapse of the long-continued 
boom in 1918 —a misfortune aggravated 
by tlic outbreak of the European War— 
Shaughnessy showed that his old resource¬ 
fulness bad not left him, and his slirewcl 
and daring financial measures enabled the 
company to weather the crisis with aston¬ 
ishing success and, alone among the 
important railways of Canada, to continue 
as a private undertaking, lie resigned the 
presidency in 1918, becoming chairman of 
the board of directors. 

Shaughnessy was knighted in 1901 and 
created K.C.V.O. in 1007. In 101G he was 
raised to the peerage of the United King¬ 
dom. In 1011 he received the honorary 
degree of D.C.L. from Trinity College, 
Dublin. The public honours bestowed on 
him were a recognition of his contribution 
to the economic development of Canada. 
He would never accept any political post 
or associate himself definitely with nny 
political party. Soon after he joined the 
staff of the Canadian Pacific Railway lie 
was naturalized as a British subject, and 
in his Inter years his Canadian patriotism 
led him now and then to take a strong line 
on political questions. He was, for instance, 
very hostile to the liberal government on 
the Reciprocity issue of 1911, although 
when he cried,* Fix the channels of Canadian 
trade eastward and westward’, his critics 
naturally pointed out that such advice 
was in striking accord with the interests 
of the shareholders of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway. During the European War 
Shaughnessy turned his experience and 
energy to the promotion of his country’s 
cause: ho was freely consulted by both 
the Dominion and the Imperial govern¬ 
ments ; he rendered very valuable service 
in negotiations between the British govern¬ 
ment and big financial interests in 
America, and his counsel carried especial 
weight with Mr. Lloyd George’s Coalition 
ministry. 

Shaughnessy married in 1880 Elizabeth 
Bridget Nagle, of Milwaukee, by whom 
he hud two sons and three daughters. 
He died at Montreal 10 December 1028 
after a very short illness. lie was succeeded 
as second baron by his elder son, William 
James (born 1888). His younger son was 
killed in the European War. 

Although not obstinate or arrogant, 
Shaughnessy was wont to place great trust 


in Ids own judgement. He bad a quick wit 
and a keen sense of humour. Despite the 
defects of his early education, he was a well- 
informed man and an omnivorous reader. 
He was fond of music, but he eared little 
for pictorial art. Much of his success was 
due to his faculty of detaching liis mind 
from his work when business hours were 
over. For many years he habitually drank 
a pint of champagne with his dinner; he 
was fond of billiards and bridge; for some 
time he owned one or two race-liorses; 
but he took no exercise whatever until, 
when quite elderly, he became interested 
in golf. His vigour was astonishing, and 
his health remained very good until a 
few hours before his death. In religion he 
was a Rornnn Catholic. 

A cartoon of Shaughnessy by c Spy* 
appeared in Vanity Fair 2G August 1903. 

[Notices in the Montreal press; Canadian 
Men and TFomeu of the Time, (second edition), 
1912 i Walter Vaughan, Sir William Van 
Horne , 1020 ; private information.] 

W. T.'Wauoit. 

SIIAW-LEFEVRE, GEORGE JOHN, 
Baron Everbley (1881-1928), states¬ 
man, the only son of Sir John George 
Slinw-Lcfcvrc [q.v.], and nephew of 
Charles Slmw-Lcfevrc, Viscount Evers ley 
[q.v.], was born in London 12 June 1881. 
His mother was Rachel Emily, daughter 
of Ichabod Wright, of Mappcrlcy Hall, 
Nottingham, and sister of Ichabod Charles 
Wright [q.v,], the translator of Dante, 
From his father, a man of great ability, 
who was reputed to know fourteen lan¬ 
guages, Shaw-Lcfcvre imbibed a keen 
interest in polities and a taste for foreign 
travel, as well as great industry, con¬ 
siderable powers of observation, and a 
memory which was especially retentive of 
curious and often grotesque stories about 
strange characters and persons of note 
whom he had met. Few could match his 
experience and knowledge of public 
affairs. He had known personally—lie 
was heard to say—thirteen prime minis¬ 
ters, seventeen lord chancellors, and seven 
archbishops of Canterbury, As clerk of 
the parliaments, his father was acquainted 
with most of the public men of his day, 
and thus from his boyhood young Shaw- 
Lcfcvre was familiar, like his friend and 
contemporary, Sir George OLto Trevelyan 
[q.v.], with political society. Like Tre¬ 
velyan, he was by tradition and up¬ 
bringing a whig, but like Trevelyan also, 
he rapidly developed strong liberal, and 
even radical, leanings. He was educated 
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nt Eton and at Trinity College Cambridge, 
taking his degree in 1853. In the previous 
year lie carried the coronet at the Duke 
of Wellington’s funeral. 

After leaving Cambridge in the summer 
of 1853, Shaw-Lefevre visited the United 
States, and sftw the slave market at 
Richmond, Virginia. In the following year 
he was called to the bar by the Inner 
Temple, and in the spring of 1855 went on 
circuit. In September 1855 he sailed in 
Sir Edward ColebrooIce’s yacht to the 
Crimea, taking with him an early form of 
photographic camera. His photographs 
from the lines before Sebastopol arc still 
in the possession of his family. In 1857 
Shaw-Lcfcvre rode on horseback from 
Vienna to Constantinople, and afterwards 
visited Athens. This journey gave him an 
abiding interest in the Eastern problem 
and in the declining fortunes of the 
Turkish Empire, 

After contesting Winchester unsuccess¬ 
fully at the general election of 1859, Shaw- 
Lcfcvre was elected member for Rending 
in the liberal interest in 1803, and held 
the scat until 1885. In the House of 
Commons he soon made his mark. His 
maiden speech, delivered in 1864—inspired 
by a then unfashionable sympathy for the 
North in the American Civil War—was a 
pica for the stopping of the Alabama before 
she left port. Most of his friends tried to 
dissuade him from his motion, but Cobden 
urged him to persevere. It was, of course, 
unsuccessful, although its wisdom and 
foresight were speedily proved. Iiis second 
speech (March 1805) was directed against 
the fortification of Quebec. The motion, 
although defeated, eventually took effect, 
and the scheme was dropped. His third 
speech (also in 1865) aimed at establishing 
public rights over all commons. This was 
a principle for which lie contended nil his 
life, and he had the satisfaction in 1025 of 
seeing it embodied in a statute, although 
even then it was only applied to commons 
in urban districts. 

On 10 July 1800 Shaw-Lefevre invited 
a number of friends to a meeting, at which 
it was decided to form n new society called 
the Commons Preservation Society, for the 
immediate purpose of organizing resis¬ 
tance to the threatened enclosure of 
commons. Among its first members were 
Edward North Buxton, John Stuart Mill, 
Thomas Hughes, Leslie Stephen, George 
Grote, Henry Fawcett, Thomas Farrcr, 
and James Bryce. Shaw-Lefevre was 
appointed chairman, and held the office, 
■with a few brief intervals, down to his 


death. To the exertions of this society 
England owes the preservation, from the 
enclosing landlord and the encroaching 
builder, of Hampstead Heath, Wimbledon 
Common, Epping Forest, and many other 
famous common lands. The Commons 
Preservation Society and its achievements 
constitute a lasting memorial to the 
industry and public spirit of its founder. 
His exertions in this cause never flagged. 
The story of what he accomplished 
is well tokl in his own book, Commons , 
Forest ft, and Footpaths (1894), which 
remains a standard work on the subject. 

In the same year (April 1800) Shaw- 
Lefevre joined the government of Lord 
.John Russell ns civil lord of the Admiralty, 
but it fell two months later, Ilis next 
success was in opposition, when, in 1808, 
lie carried a resolution in favour of 
submitting the Alabama claims to arbitra¬ 
tion. After the general election of 1868, 
Mr. Gladstone appointed him secretary 
to the Board of Trade, of which John 
Bright was president. After carrying the 
General Tramways Act (1870), he was 
transferred in 1871 to the Home Office as 
undcr-seerctary, and later in tlmt year to 
the Admiralty as secretary; this post he 
held until 1874, when Ml\ Gladstone’s 
first ministry fell. 

On the formation of the second Glad¬ 
stone administration in 1880, Slmw- 
Lcfcvro was appointed lirst commissioner 
of works, an office which gave him con¬ 
siderable scope, although it did not carry 
Cabinet rank, lie was responsible for 
several important public works, including 
improvements at Hyde Park Corner and 
at the Tower of London, the restoration 
of the front of Westminster Hall, and the 
removal of the old Law Courts from West¬ 
minster to the new buildings in the Strand. 
After a long controversy with the Treasury 
and Office of Works, Shaw-Lcfevre also 
succeeded, by personally arguing the case 
before Mr. Gladstone, in throwing open 
to the public a number of private en¬ 
closures in Regent’s Park, thus affording 
access along the whole length of the lake. 
In 1883 he was appointed postmaster- 
general with a seat in the Cabinet. While in 
office he initiated the sixpenny telegram. 

Probably the most bitter disappoint¬ 
ment of Shaw-Lcfevre’s public career was 
his defeat, at Reading, in the general 
election of 1885, which wrecked his natural 
expectation of a sent in Mr. Gladstone’s 
Home Rule Cabinet. A strong supporter 
of Home Rule for Ireland, lie wrote several 
books and pamphlets on the subject. At 
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the election of 1886 lie was returned for 
Central Bradford, and retained the sent 
until 1805. In Mr. Gladstone’s fourth 
administration (1802-1894) he was again 
appointed first commissioner of works, 
this time with a seat in the Cabinet. 
During Ins second term of office he ob¬ 
tained the queen’s consent to the throwing 
open of Hampton Court Park, and also of 
ICew Palace, with consequent valuable 
additions to Kew Gardens. I-Ic was the 
only Cabinet minister who fully supported 
i\Ir. Gladstone’s opposition in 1808-1894 
to the increased naval estimates. After his 
own resignation in 1894, Mr. Gladstone 
regretted that ho had not appointed Shaw- 
Lefevre, instead of Lord Spencer, first 
lord of the Admiralty. In that position, 
Sliaw-Lefevre, whoso passion for public 
economy and objection to increased arma¬ 
ments were as strong as Mr. Gladstone’s, 
would indubitably not have acquiesced 
in the demands of the naval lords, and the 
sharp crisis which ended Mr. Gladstone’s 
fourth administration, with disastrous 
consequences to the liberal party, would 
almost certainly have been avoided. In 
the brief administration of Lord Rosebery 
(1804^1805) Shaw-Lefevre remained in the 
Cabinet tis president of the Local Govern¬ 
ment Board. In that capacity he took the 
initiative in the Equalization of Rates 
(London) Act (1804), and in a very useful 
measure providing that disused burial 
grounds should be converted into public 
gardens. 

Like several of his colleagues, Shaw- 
Lefevre suffered defeat at the general 
election of 1805, and decided not to re¬ 
enter the House of Commons, I-Iis devotion 
to public administrative work, however, 
found scope on tlie London County Council. 
He was elected as a progressive for the 
Ilaggcrston division in 1897, and acted as 
chairman of the improvements committee 
until 1901. In that capacity he brought 
about the Ivingsway and Aldwycli Street 
improvements and the extension of the 
Thames embankment to Lambeth bridge, 
as well as the removal of many slums. 

In 1012 increasing deafness induced 
Sliaw-Lefcvre to retire to his country 
home, Abbotsworthy, near Kiagsworthy, 
a pleasant seat on the lichen, where he 
lived, with occasional visits to London, 
for the rest of his life. In 1900, at the 
instance of his old colleague, Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, lie was raised to the 
peerage as Baron Eversley, of Old Ford; 
but he seldom attended the House of 
Lords or intervened in its debates. 


Ill addition to his work for the Commons 
Preservation Society, Lord Eversley was 
a very active member of the Cobdcn Club, 
and took ft leading part in the preparation 
of several of its publications, notably Fad 
v. Fiction , a reply to Joseph Chamber¬ 
lain’s Tariff Reform speeches, in 1904, and 
The Burden of Armaments 9 a pica for the 
reduction of military and naval expendi¬ 
ture, in 1905. During the European War 
his interests reverted to foreign policy, 
and in 1915 lie published a book on The 
Partitions of Poland , and in 1917 another 
on The Turkish Empire, Us Growth and 
Decay. He found diversion later in n 
series of reminiscences, which appeared in 
the Cornhill Magazine ; and until a few 
weeks before his death, which took place 
at Abbotsworthy 10 April 1928, he re¬ 
tained a keen interest in politics, reading, 
or having read aloud to him, the daily 
newspapers and most of the important 
debates in Hansard. He kept up almost 
to the end a vigorous and animated corre¬ 
spondence: on public affairs with friends 
1 who shared his views on public economy, 
fiscal policy, and other subjects. 

Lord Eversley married in 1874 Lady 
Constance Emily (died 1920),only daughter 
of Henry J ohn Morcton, third End of Ducie. 
They had no children, and on his death the 
barony became extinct. 

Shaw-Lefevre was a statesman and 
administrator of extraordinary industry 
and public spirit. At one time in the 
’sixties, lie whs spoken of as a future prime 
minister. That he did not fulfil those high 
expectations is perhaps attributable in 
part to a lack of personal magnetism, and 
to a certain self-absorption which alienated 
sympathy and prevented others from 
appreciating fully the value and real dis¬ 
interestedness of his public work, It may 
be added that he never deserted, or failed 
to support, any of the principles, causes, 
and ideals with which hia public life is 
associated. As a speaker and debater be 
was competent but not brilliant, and the 
same may be said of his style ns a writer. 

[Private information; personal knowledge.] 
F. W. Hirst. 

SHEARMAN, Sm MONTAGUE <1857- 
19:10), judge, was born 7 April 1H57 at 
Wimbledon, the second son of Montagu 
Shearman, solicitor, of Wimbledon, by his 
wife, Mary, daughter of Frederic Adam 
Catty, whose father, a royalist refugee 
from France, was French master at the 
Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. He 
went from Merchant Taylors’ School, 
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where he was heart-monitor nnd captain of grappling with legal problems or of making 
tile rugby football XV in 1874-1875, with up his mind. Shortly after liis appoint- 
a scholarship to St. John’s College, Oxford, merit he presided over the trial of Nicholaus 
At the university lie was distinguished Alders, the German consul at Sunderland, 
both as a scholar and as an athlete, lie who was charged with 4 adhering to, aiding 
obtained first classes in classical modern- and comforting the King’s enemies’. The 
tions (1877) and in liierae humaniorcs evidence for the prosecution showed that 

(1879). He played in the university rugby Alders had assisted German subjects of 
football XV both as a forward and three- military age with money and information 
quarter; he was president of the univer- in order that they might return from 
sity athletic club in 1878 aud represented England to Germany. The conviction of 
the university between 1870 and 1879 in the accused man lit the Durham autumn 
the hundred yards—the ‘classic perfee- assizes in 1914 for high treason was sub- 
tion’of his style was noted in 1870—the scqucntly set aside by the Court of 
quarter-mile, and putting the weight; he Criminal Appeal. In 1910 Shearman 
was a good long jumper; and he rowed in served with Lord Ilarduige of Pcmluu’st 
his college eight. Shearman was also and Sir Mackenzie Chalmers on the com- 
amateur champion for the hundred yards mil tec appointed to inquire into the origin 
(1870) and the quarter-mile (1880): he and causes of the Easter Rebellion in Ire- 
played rugby football for the South of land. He was the judge of assize at Car- 
Englaiul, and twice was ‘reserve’ for marthen in November 1920, when Harold 
England; and in 1881 he swam the Greenwood, after a seven days’trial, was 
Niagara River below the Falls. In 1015 acquitted on a charge of having poisoned 
he succeeded Lord A1 vers tone as president his wife; and in 1922, at the Central 
of the Amateur Athletic Association. He Criminal Court, be tried Frederick By- 
was joint author with J, E. Vincent of waters aiul Mrs. Edith Thompson who were 
Football: its history for five centuries (1885), convicted of the murder of Mrs. Tlioinp- 
nnd author of Alhlelics and Football (Bad- son’s husband: after an unsuccessful 
minton Library, 1887). appeal both were hanged. During the 

After taking his degree in 1879, Shear- same year lie tried at the Central Criminal 
man read in chambers with C. M. Warm- Court and sentenced to death the tmir- 
ington, then a nourishing chancery junior, derers of Field-Marshal Sir Henry Wilson 
and was called to the liar by the Inner [q.v.]. An operation necessitated by an 
Temple in 1881. He was soon busy in old injury in the football held gravely 
London, on the Midland circuit, and at impaired ilia powers of speech, and lie 
the Birmingham sessions. A fluent struggled against this disability for some 
speaker, with a good appearance and an two years before his retirement in October 
even temper, he got on well with his 1920. He died at his London residence 
tribunal. For the most part his cases 0 January 1980. 

demanded skilful advocacy rather than Shearman married in 188 t Mnrv Louise, 
deep knowledge of the law, and he relied daughter of Job Long, of New York, by 
much on his tact and common sense, whom he had two sons, the younger of 
Shearman thoroughly understood the whom died from wounds received in the 
mentality of jurymen, who appreciated European War. 

addresses which, if sometimes unpolished, A cartoon of Shearman appeared in 
were always plausible. Money-lenders, Vanity Fair 4 July 1895, and an oil 
especially, recognized his qualities us ail painting by Miss May Clifford is in the 
advocate and Iot some years he was possession of his family, 
standing counsel to the lending firms. [The TiviM, 7 Jnmiuy Lmo Journal 

lukmg silk in 1008, he acquired a sub- n Jnrumry 1930; personal knowledge,] 
stantial practice in the front row nt a time T. Mathew. 

when competition at the bar was keen. 

On the retirement of Lord Justice SHEFFIELD, fourth Baiion (1889- 
Vaughan Williams and Mr. Justice Chan- 1025). [See Stanley, Edward Lyulph.] 
nell in 1914, Lord Haldane chose Shear¬ 
man to fill one of the vacant judgeships in SHIPLEY, Sin ARTHUR EVERETT 
the King’s Bench division, and he was (1801-1927), zoologist, was born at 
knighted, Ilis wide experience in the Wnlton-on-Thnines 10 March 1801, the 
courts made him a useful judge of first second son of Alexander Shipley, of The 
instance. Although he never pretended to Hall, Datehet, Buckinghamshire, by his 
be a profound jurist, he was not afraid of wife, Amelia, daughter of William Henry 
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Burge, of Windsor. In 1877 he was sent This last post he resigned in 1920, after 
to University College School, London, which lie held no olTicial teaching post in 
Two years later he entered St. Bartholo- the university. Shipley's teaching was 
mew’s Hospital as a medical student. In enlivened by many touches of humour, 
1880 lie proceeded with a scholarship in which are also present in all his writings, 
natural sciences to Christ's College, Cam- In addition to his scientific papers, lie 
bridge, where he resided continuously produced in 1898 a text-book, The Zoology 
until his death forty-seven years later. He of the Inverlebrata, which was much used 
obtained first classes in both parts of the by students. He collaborated with I’ro- 
notural sciences tripos (1882 and 1884); lessor 15. W. MncRride in writing a Texl* 
in the second part he took zoology as his book of Zoology , which was published in 
subject. He received encouragement in his 1001 and passed through four editions, the 
scientific studies from S. IL Vines, who last in 1020. He also collaborated with 
was then a fellow of Christ’s College and (Sir) S. F. Harincr in editing the Cam* 
Shipley's director of studies, but it was bridge Natural History, a work in ten 
undoubtedly the influence of Francis volumes which appeared between 1895 
Maitland Balfour [q.v.], professor of and 1909, and of which Shipley himself 
animal morphology at Cambridge, which wrote several sections. He edited the 
led Shipley to devote himself to the study biological series of the Pitt Press Natural 
of zoology. Balfour’s work on Comparative Science Manuals and, for n time, the 
Embryology had appeared in 1880-1881 ‘Fauna of British India’ series. He was 
and had revealed a new field for zoological co-editor with Professor G. II. F. Nuttall 
research. Moreover, the study of the of the journal Parasitology from 1908 to 
morphology of the smaller animals and 1914, and he also assisted in editing the 
embryosliadbeen greatly facilitated by the Journal of Economic Biology from 1905 
invention in 18S3 by W. H. Caldwell and to 1913. 

R. Threlfall in the zoological laboratory Shipley was perhaps at his best when 
at Cambridge of the rocking microtome, writing as a popular exponent of zoology, 
which enabled a series of microscopic His first book of this nature was ft collcc- 
sections to be cut and mounted. This tion of essays entitled Pearls and Parasites t 
invention was fully employed by Shipley published in 1008. It was about this time 
and his contemporaries. Shipley’s early that he gave up active research in zoology, 
interest in zoology and his capacity for and turned to literary work. In 1013 he 
research were shown by a visit to the published a memoir of his friend, John 
Stazione Zoologica at Naples, and by the Willis Clark [q.v.], under the title of ‘ J’, 
publication of the results of his work there a Memoir of John Willis Clark, The Minor 
in a paper on the structure and develop- Horrors of War (1915) passed rapidly 
merit of the Brnehiopoda before he had through three editions and was so success- 
taken the second part of his tripos. His ful that u year later ho wrote More Minor 
next publication was an account of the Horrors . These two hooks introduced 
development of the river lamprey, which parasitology to a public which had, til the 
appeared in 1887. Shipley’s early publica- time, practical experience of the parasites 
tions give little indication of the lines of therein described. Studies in Jnsect Life 
work which established his reputation ns appeared in 1917, and in 1023 Shipley 
a zoologist. After the publication of an published a ami ill book entitled Life, 
important memoir on one of the Gcphyrean which he had written at the request of the 
worms (Quarterly Journal of Microscopical Cambridge University Press in order to 
Science, vol, xxxi, 1800), he turned his serve as an introduction to the study of 
attention to the study of parasitic worms, elementary biology. This book had a very 
His published work on parasitic worms, wide circulation aiul encouraged the 
which eventually extended to nearly fifty teaching of this subject in schools. In 
papers in scientific journals, gradually 1924 appeared Cambridge Cameos and 
built up his scientific reputation as a com- Islands- —TFrsf Indian and Aegean , Ship- 
petentnndsuccessfulresearchcr, and led, in ley’s last book, Hunting under the Micro- 
1904, to his election as a fellow of the scope, was posthumously published in 
Royal Society. 1928, being prepared for publication by 

At Cambridge Shipley successively held his friend and former pupil, C. F. A. Pautiu. 
the posts of university demonstrator in Shipley was for many years Cambridge 
comparative anatomy (1886), lecturer in University correspondent of The Times, 
the advanced morphology of the Invcrte- and he contributed numerous articles to 
brata (1894), and reader in zoology (1008). [ that paper, as well as to many other papers, 
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encyclopaedias,, and reviews, on a great 
diversity of subjects. 

Shipley hud been elected a fellow of 
Christ’s College in 1S87. At the time of his 
election the study of natural sciences in 
Cambridge was beginning to make great 
strides. Contemporary teachers of science 
were J. G. Ad ami, William Bateson, (Sir) 
S. F. Harmcr, (Sir) Henry Head, (Sir) 
C. S. Sherrington, and D’Arey Thompson, 
all of whom achieved distinction as bio¬ 
logists in later life. Shipley’s reputation 
as a scientist is overshadowed by some 
of his contemporaries, but it must be 
remembered that his intellect was essenti¬ 
ally versatile. As early as 1887 Ue was 
sent by the Colonial Office to the Bermudas 
in order to investigate a plant disease. 
This was the beginning of a connexion 
with the Colonial Office which lasted until 
his death. In the administration of the 
affairs of his college and of the university 
Shipley played a leading part. In 1801 
he was appointed secretary to the museums 
and lecture rooms syndicate, a post which 
constituted him virtually business man¬ 
ager of the university laboratories and 
museums. In the following year he be¬ 
came tutor in natural sciences at Christ’s 
College. From 1890 to 1908 he was u 
member of the council of the senate of the 
university, besides serving on many other 
boards and syndicates. Shipley’s life was 
a successful combination of scientific 
research and administration. He made 
administration easy by an unusual sym¬ 
pathy with all sorts and conditions of men, 
and by a gift for entertaining which made 
his hospitality a notable feature of Cam¬ 
bridge during his period of residence. He 
travelled a great deal, frequently visiting 
the United States of America. It was on 
one of these visits that he received the 
honorary degree of D.Sc, from Princeton 
University (1906), and on another occasion 
(1909) he visited Canada in order to 
preside over the zoological section of the 
British Association which was holding its 
meeting in Winnipeg. He was an excellent 
talker, and could always entertain a large 
company with a good story well told. 
Outside the university Shipley accom¬ 
plished a notable amount of public work. 
He was chairman of the Marine Biological 
Association, treasurer and vice-president 
of the Research Defence Society, a mem¬ 
ber of the Central Medical War Committee 
and of the managing committee of the 
Imperial Bureau of Entomology. He was 
also a member of the royal commissions 
on the civil service (1912), on Trinity 
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College, Dublin (1920), and on the im¬ 
portation of store cattle (1921). 1-Ie was 
consulted by Lord Milner about the 
foundation of a college of agriculture 
in the tropics, and in 1919 was 
appointed chairman of a Tropical Agricul¬ 
ture Committee, When the Imperial 
College of Tropical Agriculture was estab¬ 
lished in Trinidad in 1921, Shipley was 
appointed chairman of the governing body. 

In 1010 Shipley was elected master of 
Christ’s College, in succession to John 
Peile [q.v,]. The Master’s Lodge, which 
was to be his home for the rest of his life, 
was an old portion of the college which 
had undergone many previous internal 
alterations. Under Shipley’s direction the 
Lodge was largely restored to its original 
condition, and became one of the most 
interesting of the older buildings in Cam¬ 
bridge. He furnished it with great taste, 
and at bis own expense panelled one of 
the larger rooms, which served as his 
study. The ampler quarters of the Lodge 
provided Shipley with additional oppor¬ 
tunities for entertaining. To his frequent 
lunch and dinner parties lie invited not 
only men of distinction, but also under¬ 
graduates; and it was remarkable how he 
was able to bring together people of 
dissimilar ages and vocations. During the 
European War, when ordinary enter¬ 
taining was suspended, ho entertained at 
the Lodge a long succession of wounded 
officers, who were convalescing after dis¬ 
charge from hospital. 

From 1017 to 1910 Shipley was vice- 
chancellor of the university. During his 
period of office lie visited the United States 
as a member of the British university 
mission, which was sent out in 1018 by the 
Foreign Office on the invitation of the 
Council of Defence at Washington in order 
to counteract German propaganda in 
American universities, and to make known 
the facilities for postgraduate work in 
British universities. He was in America 
when the Armistice was signed on 11 
November. He afterwards wrote an 
amusing account of this visit in his book 
The Voyage of a Vice-Chancellor (1910). 

In 1920 Sliiploy was created G.B.E. in 
recognition of his public services. After 
the end of the War he took no further 
part in university administration. But lie 
still continued to entertain and to write, 
and he also retained his interest in the 
affairs of liis college. Moreover, he did not 
retire from public work outside the uni¬ 
versity, and in 1924 he visited Trinidad 
in order to lay the foundation stone of the 
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new buildings of the College of Tropical 
Agriculture. It was probably due to 
principle that Shipley withdrew from 
university administration at this time in 
order to make way for the younger genera¬ 
tion which had returned to Cambridge 
after the War. lie had always urged that 
younger men should interest themselves in 
administration, believing that the uni¬ 
versity would be best administered by 
those who combined, as he did, adminis¬ 
trative skill with academic distinction. 
The university was preparing for the royal 
commission which was appointed in 1923, 
and which eventually made far-reaching 
changes in the administration of the 
colleges and of the university as a whole. 
This work of reorganization Shipley left 
to others. He lived to see the new statutes 
come into operation in 1920, but before 
this there were signs that his health was 
beginning to fail. He suffered during the 
early part of 1927 from a serious illness, 
from which he recovered, but a second 
attack later in the same year proved fatal, 
and he died at the Master’s Lodge 22 
September. I-Ie was not married. 

In appearance Shipley was dark and 
short, and, in Inter life, he was decidedly 
stout. In his early years at Cambridge, 
although he never played games and 
showed little interest in them, he took 
regular exercise, walking, bicycling, and 
riding, but latterly he gave this up and 
became, as he himself expressed it, ‘quite 
rotund 1 . He was a person of most regular 
habits, who maintained a high standard 
of private and public duty. He was both 
punctual and punctilious, and it was ari 
ideal of his to answer all his eon'cspon- 
dencc by return of post. In spite of the 
fact that he was always occupied with 
administrative and social duties, Shipley’s 
output of literary work was considerable, 
if account be taken of all his scientific 
papers, articles, and reviews. That he 
could accomplish so much was due to his 
power of being able to write both articles 
and books at odd moments, even when 
others ’Were talking in the room, as was 
often the ease during the War, when 
convalescent oiliecrs were slaying in his 
Lodge. He had no appreciation of music, 
and he attended the theatre only on rare 
occasions, but lie had a keen appreciation 
of painting and architecture. He also 
collected furniture, and lie filled his rooms 
in college and, later his Lodge, with many 
valuable pieces, which he delighted to show 
to liis visitors. 

There is a portrait of Shipley by P. A. 


dc Las/16 in the hall of Christ’s College, 
and another by J. Nicholson at the Im¬ 
perial College of Agriculture, Trinidad. 

[The TinicS) 23 September 1927; Vrocccd- 
mgs of the lloynl Society, vol. eiii, B, 1028; 
personal knowledge.) J, T. Saunuuus. 

SHORTER, CLEMENT KING (1857- 
1920), journalist and author, was born in 
Southwark 19 July 1857, the youngest of 
the three sons of Richard Shorter, who 
came of Huntingdonshire and Norfolk 
stock, by his wife, Elizabeth Clcmenson, 
who had some Spanish blood. Richard 
Shorter, of the historic Bull Inn, Bishops- 
gate, was a carrier between London and 
Cambridge, who was ruined by the com¬ 
petition of the Great Eastern Railway and 
emigrated to Australia, dying in poverty 
at Melbourne while his son Clement was 
still a child. Clement Shorter was sent to 
school at Downhani Market, Norfolk, from 
18G3 to 1871. On leaving school he went 
to London and filled three different situa¬ 
tions in four years with booksellers and 
publishers in Paternoster Row. He then 
returned to school for three months in 
order to study for the junior branch of the 
civil service. From 1877 to 1890 lie was a 
clerk in the Exchequer and Audit depart¬ 
ment at Somerset House. At ilrst he 
continued his education by attending 
evening classes at the Birkbeck Institu¬ 
tion, where he had lessons in French and 
German, and ‘had a try at Latin and 
Italian’. His adolescent reading was 
chiefly in the works of Carlyle, Emerson, 
Ruskin, and the English historians. By 
running two annual holidays into one, lie 
was once able to spend three months in 
the family of a Lutheran pastor at Meck¬ 
lenburg-Schwerin, where he improved his 
German. He writes in his Autobiography 
that lie knew nil the best German fiction, 
was enthusiastic over Goethe and Schiller, 
and was much influenced by Lessing, 
especially by his Nathan der Weise . In 
1800 he annotated, very briefly, a reprint 
of Wilhelm Mcislcr t and in 1892 lie prefixed 
‘The Private Life of Ferdinand Lassalle* 
to a revised edition of George Meredith’s 
novel, The Tragic Comedians. In the same 
year he issued a selection of Wordsworth’s 
lyrics and sonnets. 

In 1888 Shorter was writing twice 
weekly a column of gossip about books 
for the Star newspaper, as well as, a 
little later, a weekly column for the 
Queen. In 1890 he left Somerset House 
in order to become, at the invitation of 
(Sir) William James Ingrain, editor both 
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of tlie Illustrated London News (in 1801) 
mui of the English Illustrated Magazine. 
lie had already been sub-editing, for 
Ingram, the Penny Illustrated Paper in his 
evenings. In 181)3 Shorter founded, and 
edited for the Illustrated London News 
Company, the Sketch, ‘on less serious 
lines *: he called this his one positive 
achievement in journalism, because in it 
he was tlie pioneer of the use of lmlf-tone 
blocks in newspaper production. lie 
writes'. ‘I knew nothing about art and 
cared less 1 , and much later he wondered 
whether he had not done some harm to 
the national intellect, quoting against 
himself Wordsworth’s sonnet on illus¬ 
trated books and newspapers; 

‘Now prose and verse sunk into disrepute 
Must lacquey a dumb Art that best can 
suit 

The taste of this once-intcllcctual Land. 1 

Shorter’s journalism was, for himself, a 
joyous adventure, out of which he made 
much less profit than lie might have done 
if money had been his main object. In 
1897 lie was editing five papers at once— 
the three already mentioned, together 
with the Album and Pick-me-up. In IOOO 
he parted from Ingrain, in pique over a 
criticism of the Sketch , and founded the 
Sphere^ Shorter remained editor of this 
paper until his death, contributing every 
week from 27 January 1000 (its fust 
number) to 17 April 1020 a literary letter, 
always lively but often controversial and 
even personal, and much concerned with 
liis hobbies—the Brontes, George Borrow, 
Samuel Johnson, and Napoleon. In 1908 
lie founded the Tatter, ‘on more frivolous 
lines’—again it is his own description. 

As early as 1880 Shorter lmd written rm 
introduction to Jane Eyre. Ilis first book, 
Charlotte Bronte and her Circle , appeared 
in 1S9G (re-issued in 1914 as The Brontes 
and their Circle ). This was followed by 
Charlotte Bronte and her Sisters (1905), 
The Brontes: Life and Letters (2 vols., 
1908), an attempt to present a full and 
final record of the lives of the three sisters, 
from the biographies of Mrs. Gnskcll and 
others, and from numerous hitherto un¬ 
published manuscripts and letters. He 
edited Mrs. Gaskell’s Life of Charlotte, 
Bronte (incorporating many new letters) 
in and again (Cor ‘The WorLd’s 

Classics) in 1010, and in 1910-1011 
the Complete Poems of Emily Bronte and 
Wuihcring Heights, in texts which left 
much work to be done by later editors. 
George Borrow and his Circle appeared 


in 1913, containing hitherto unpublished 
letters of Borrow and his friends; and in 
1923 lie edited Sorrow’s Complete Works , 
in sixteen volumes. In 1908 he published 
Napoleon and his Fellow-Travellers, narra¬ 
tives of the emperor’s voyages on the 
Bcllerophon and Northumberland to exile 
in St. Helena, with an introduction; and 
in 1910 appeared Napoleon in his own 
Defence , with notes and an essay on 
Napoleon as a man of letters. Shorter’s 
biographies of the Brontes and of George 
Borrow were compilations of facts, 
governed much more by the novelty of 
their discovery than by their importance, 
set forth with no literary grace, and with 
hardly any attempt at critical apprecia¬ 
tion, lie himself was conscious of this, and 
excused his own abstention from literature 
on the score of his all-exacting journalism. 

Shorter, who was a very contentious 
man, was much satirized in liis lifetime, 
hut C.K.S.y an Autobiography > a fragment 
posthumously published in 1920, shows 
him to have been a happy man, happy in 
his unthinking energy, enjoying contro¬ 
versy, naive, anti affectionate. He was 
an industrious collector of books, manu¬ 
scripts, and literary material of all kinds; lie 
possessed unique Bronte manuscripts and 
a valuable collection of grangerized books. 

Shorter married twice; first, in 1800 
the poet, Dora Sigcrson (died 1018), 
daughter of George Sigcrson, M.D., of 
Dublin; secondly, in 1020 Annie Doris, 
daughter of John Banficld, shipowner, of 
Penzance, who survived him with their 
daughter. He died at his home at Great 
Misscndcn, Buckinghamshire, 19 Novem¬ 
ber 192G, and was cremated at Gaiders 
Green. 

Among Shorter’s writings not previously 
mentioned are Victorian Literature: sixty 
years of books and bookmen (1897), Im¬ 
mortal Memories ; EwYii/s and Addresses 
(1007, Lassalle, Cowper, Borrow, Crabhe, 
Johnson, &c.), and Highways and Byways 
in Buckinghamshire (1910). He also pro¬ 
duced editions of the novels of Henry 
Kingsley (1894-1805, with a note on 
Kingsley in Geoffrey Ilamly n and a note 
on Old Chelsea church in The Hillyars 
and Burtons), of the novels and talcs of 
Mrs. Gnskcll (1007-1015, with introduc¬ 
tions to each volume), and of Boswell's 
Life of Johnson (1924). 

A cartoon of Shorter by ‘Spy’ appeared 
in Vanity Fair 20 December 1804. 

[27ie Times , 20 November 1020 ; C.K.S., an 
I Autobiography, edited by J. M. Bulloch, 1020; 
[ private information,] F. Page, 
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SIFTON, Silt CLIFFORD (1861-1020), 
Canadian statesman, was born 10 Mur eh 
1861 at St. John’s, Middlesex, Ontario, 
the second son of John Wright Sifton by 
his wife, Kate Watkin. He came of Irish 
Protestant stock, his great grandfather, 
Charles Sifton, having emigrated from 
Clonmel, Ireland, to Upper Canada in 
1819. His father built the first section of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway in Manitoba, 
and was afterwards active in public life, 
becoming speaker of the Manitoba legis¬ 
lative assembly. Sifton was educated at 
the High School, London, Ontario, and 
the Boys’ College, Dundas, and graduated 
from Victoria University, Cobourg, in 
1880, as gold medallist in mathematics. In 
1882 he was called to the bar and began 
the practice of law in Brandon, Manitoba. 
Elected to the Manitoba legislature for 
North Brandon in 1888 as a liberal, lie 
became attorney-general and minister of 
education in 1891. His activities in de¬ 
fence of the school law of 1890, which 
abolished denominational schools in the 
province and established a non-sectarian 
system, made him a national figure at an 
early age. The remedial order issued by 
the federal government instructing the 
province to restore Roman Catholic schools 
was rejected by the Manitoba legislature 
and by the electors of Manitoba under the 
leadership of Sifton; and after the defeat 
of the conservative federal government of 
Sir Charles Tuppcr [q.v.] upon this issue 
in 1896, Sifton entered (17 November 
1896) the liberal government of Sir 
Wilfrid Lauricr [q.v.] as minister of the 
interior. As the representative of Western 
Canada he took charge of the develop¬ 
mental programme of the government, 
and his policies with respect to immigra¬ 
tion, colonization and land settlement, 
railway building, and the administration 
of the Yukon goldfields became the major 
political issues of the time. I-Iia methods 
were effective in inducing immigration 
and settlement, and during his nine years 
of ofitce the prairie west, which had long 
suffered from stagnation, underwent an 
almost magical transformation. The yield 
of wheat in Western Canada was multi¬ 
plied tenfold during these nine years, the 
population was trebled, and nearly three 
thousand miles of railway were built. His 
immigration policies were particularly 
successful in inducing farmers in the 
United States to remove to Canada. 

Sifton 9 s resignation from the govern¬ 
ment in March 1905 was the result of a 
disagreement with the prime minister, 


Sir Wilfrid Lauricr, over the educational 
clauses in the constitutions of the new 
provinces, Alberta and Saskatchewan, 
lie organized an opposition which was 
successful in forcing a modification of 
these provisions, as a result of which the 
rights of the minority were limited to 
those which they had enjoyed under the 
territorial ordinances, He continued to 
sit in parliament as a liberal; but in the 
session of 1011 he joined with the con¬ 
servatives in opposing the reciprocity 
agreement made with the United States 
by the liberal government. In the general 
election which followed lie conducted n 
vigorous campaign against the agreement 
and was a prime agent in bringing about 
the government’s defeat. He did not offer 
himself for rc-cicction, and thereafter was 
not officially in public life; but lie con¬ 
tinued until the end of his life to be an 
influential figure in politics. He retained n 
strong iniliicncc in the liberal party; and 
this was manifested in 1917 when, again 
in opposition to Lauricr, he was chiefly 
instrumental in bringing about a coalition, 
for war purposes, between the conserva¬ 
tives and those liberals who favoured 
conscription. 

In 1909 Sifton organized the commission 
for the conservation of natural resources, 
and was for nine years its chairman. Ilis 
tenure of the chairmanship was notable 
for the successful defence of the water¬ 
power of the St. Lawrence against at- 
i tempts at alienation by private interests; 
this led to the formulation of a Dominion 
policy which preserved the public owner¬ 
ship of the water-power permanently. 
Sifton gave his name to n number of places 
in Canada: Luke Sifton in the province of 
Quebec; Mount Sifton in the Selkirk 
Mountains, British Columbia; Sifton Moun¬ 
tains and Sifton Pass in the Tukon district; 
and the town of Sifton in Manitoba. 

Sifton was prominent in the nationalist 
movement which sought to have the 
relationship of Great Britain and Canada 
within the British Commonwealth defined 
in terms of constitutional and legislative 
equality. His interest in this question 
dated from 1903 when, as British agent, 
he had charge of the Canadian case in the 
Alaskan boundary arbitration. He sup¬ 
ported the two Canadian commissioners in 
their protest against the finding by tlicir 
British associate, Lord Alverstone tq.v.], 
in favour of the United States; thereafter 
lie held the view that Canada should have 
control of her external affairs—a claim in 
which the policy of constitutional equality 
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with Great Britain was implicit. From became a pupil at the National Art Train- 
101 onwards lie publicly advocated a ing Schools, South Kensington (after- 
restatement of the relationship between wards the Royal College of Art), and in 
Great Britain and the Dominions, giving 1801-1802 lie studied at the Academic 
formal recognition to the already eon- Julian, in Paris, under Jules Lefebvre and 
ceded principle of equality. Benjamin Constant. 

During the last decade of his life Sifton On his return to England, Sims spent 
had a recognized position in Canada as an a year in vainly trying to earn a living as 
elder statesman, and his views on public a landscape painterj then, in 1893, he 
issues exercised great influence. As he joined the Royal Academy Schools. There 
advanced in life he regained, in his own lie did well, winning the silver medal for 
words, his ‘pristine radicalism’ and on drawing, and the Landseer scholarship, 
public questions, such as control of In 1895, however, he and four other 
transportation rates, the tariff, banking students were expelled from the Schools 
and credit policies, he was accepted as an for a trivial breach of discipline. None the 
unofficial exponent of left-wing liberal less, Sims had two paintings in the next 
opinion. year’s Academy exhibition, and one of 

Upon his retirement from the govern- them,‘The Vine’, aroused critical interest, 
ment in 1905 Sifton did not resume the In January 1897 Sims married Agnes 
practice of law; but he was thereafter ex ten- Helen, elder daughter of tiie landscape 
sively engaged in business operations. He painter, John MncWhirtcr [q.v.J. A few 
was the principal proprietor of a group of months later lie exhibited at the Academy 
Canadian newspapers, chief of which was a picture called ‘Childhood’, which was 
the Free Press of Winnipeg; and he was shown at the Paris Salon of 1900, whence 
actively associated with their editorial it was bought for the Mus<$e du Luxctn- 
mnnagement. bourg. In 1900 Sims took a cottage at 

Sifton was created K.C.M.G. in 1915 for St. Lawrence, Essex, and began the out- 
public and war services. He married in door figure-painting of which he was to do 
1884 Elizabeth Arminella (died 1925), so much. The next year, when his eldest 
daughter of Henry Joel Burrows, of son began to walk, he began the delightful, 
Ottawa. Five sons were born of the sympathetic series of mother-aud-child 
marriage. pictures which are associated with his 

Portraits of Sifton by Kenneth Forbes name. The first of these, ‘Top o’ the Hill’, 
and Wyly Grier are in the possession of was exhibited nt the Academy of 1902, 
the family. and was bought by the Sydney Art Gallery. 

[J. W. Dafoe, Clifford Sifton in relation to For the next few years Sims spoilt his 
his Times, 1031; family papers; private infer- holidays in Arran, white he was living first 
motion; personal knowledge.] in Loudon and later at Etaples and Bruges. 

J. \Y. Dafoe. His first ‘one-man’ show, at the Leicester 
galleries, in February 1900, resulted in 
SIMS, CHARLES (1878-1928), painter, the immediate sale of thirty out of Fifty- 
was born 28 January 1873 in Islington, four pictures. His period of economic 
the elder son of Stephen Sims, costume struggle was now at an end, and he was 
manufacturer, by his wife, Alice Metcalfe, able to settle securely to work at Fittle- 
He became lame in the right leg in early worth, Sussex. 

infancy, probably as the result of a fall. Sims’s subsequent career was a record 
He was put to school at the age of three, of success broken only by the production 
at Margate; later he went to school in of works in which originality of conception 
London. In 1887 he was placed in the outran public and academic taste. ‘An 
olhcc of a commission agent in Paris, with Island Festival exhibited at the Academy 
the idea of learning French and commercial of 1907, was highly praised; ‘The Foun- 
practicc ; in the following year lie entered tain’ (1008) was bought for the Tate 
the counting house of a drapery firm in Gallery by the Chantrey trustees; and in 
Holloway; but his heart was not in olllcc 1910 he held his second ‘one-man 1 ex- 
work. He had taken violin lessons in dilution. In 1907 he had been elected 
Paris from John Tiplady Carrodus [q.v.], A.U.A. In 1912 he w T on the gold medal 
and showed considerable promise as a of the Carnegie Institute, Pittsburg, and 
musician. At this time also he drew a great also that of the international exhibition 
deal, but without showing special ability ; held at Amsterdam. ‘The Wood Beyond 
and about 1687 he sought employment the World 5 (1913), the second of his 
with a firm of engravers. In 1890 he pictures in the Tate Gallery, was purchased 
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the same year, again by the Chantrey 
trustees. Daring the last year of the 
European War (1918), Sims was an 
official artist in France. I-Iis Canadian 
War Memorial panel is in the Parliament 
House at Ottawa; two more of his War 
pictures nrc in the Imperial War Museum, 
South Kensington. He was elected R.A. 
in 1915; and in 1020 he was appointed 
keeper of the Royal Academy Schools—a 
position which he resigned six years later, 
owing to heavy pressure of engagements 
in New York, following a successful ex- 
hibition at Ivnoccllcr’a galleries. 

In April 1928 Sims was staying with 
friends at Ravens wood, St. Boswell’s, 
Roxburghshire, and on the morning of 
13 April his body was recovered from the 
river Tweed, after the finding of a letter 
iri which lie expressed the intention of 
taking his life, The nature of the mental 
aflliction which brought about his tragic 
end is known, if known at all, only to his 
intimates. It is certain that some pro¬ 
found mystical apprehension ruled him in 
his latter days; for the six ‘spirituals’ 
which he painted in 1928 (and which were 
exhibited posthumously at the Royal 
Academy of that year) arc in a style and 
temper totally alien from any former 
manner of his. They are impressive but 
somewhat obscure records of spiritual 
states, executed in a technique which 
includes some use of cubist formulae, and 
bizarre colours; they show, despite vital 
differences, some affinity with the pre¬ 
dominant mood of William Blake. They 
are in the possession of various owners, 
notably Mrs. William Younger. 

Both his work itself and his posthu¬ 
mously published book Picture Making: 
Technique ami Inspiration reveal Sims as 
one of the most assiduous and fertile 
technical experimenters of his day, His 
method of using tempera and oil together, 
which is his most interesting personal 
technique, is seen to advantage in ‘The 
Countess of Rocksavage and her Son’ 
(1922), a most attractive rendering of 
feminine beauty and childish grace, 
executed without the least truce of send-1 
mentality. His joy in breezy, sunny, open- 
air portraits and landscapes, and in play¬ 
ful action, is explained by his son and 
biographer as a sublimation arising out of 
his lameness, which, although it became 
loss severe than had been at first feared, 
remained a serious disability throughout 
his life. The best of these open-air lyrics, 
like ‘The Kite’ (1905) and ‘The Fountain’ 
(1908), are delightfully loose and free as 


records of exuberant joy in sunlight and 
movement and fresh air. As a portrait- 
painter Sims eschewed conventional ar¬ 
rangement and painted with sympathy 
and penetration ; the official royal portrait 
(1924*) was deemed unacceptable* however, 
and was destroyed by the artist. His 
colour, in general, is bright and joyous, 
but in composition he is less sure, several 
of his pictures betraying a lack of co¬ 
ordination and balance. 

Sims was a close student of the masters, 
old and modern, and his book Picture 
MaJcing contains valuable observations 
on their methods and results. The various 
influences to which he was subject from 
time to time can be detected in such works 
as ‘The Wood Beyond the World’, where 
Pcrugino and Puvis dc Chavanncs provide 
the dominant inspiration, and ‘The Seven 
Sacraments of Holy Church’ (1017), which 
shows clear traces of the inllucncc of 
Italian primitives. These pictures arc 
more purely decorative than most of bis 
work. In addition to bis large oil-paintings, 
Sims was expert in water-colour, and made 
the most of the airiness and transparency 
to which that medium lends itself. He 
did a good deal of mural work, a notable 
example being at Sir Philip Sassoon’s 
house in Park Lane ; but his official efforts 
in this kind (in St. Stephen’s Hall and the 
House of Commons) caused much con¬ 
troversy, largely on extra-aesthetic issues. 

Sims’s wife survived him. The eldest of 
their three sons was killed in action in the 
European War. 

[The Times, 17 April 102B; Daily Telegraph , 
18 April 1928; Daily Express, 18 April J92S; 
Saturday Ecvieio, 5 May 1928 ; New Statesman, 
12 May 1928; Charles Sims, Picture Making: 
Technique and Inspiration , with u Critical 
Survey of his Work and Life by Alan Sims 
1934; private information.] 

11.13. GnmsDiTcn. 

SINCLAIR, JOHN, first Baron Pjin'I- 
la.ni> (1800-1925), politician, was born Lib 
0 Moray Place, Edinburgh, 7 July 1800, the 
eldest son of Captain George Sinclair, an 
officer of the Bengal army, by his wife and 
cousin, Agnes, daughter of John Lear- 
month, of Dean, Edinburgh, who built 
and presented to the city of Edinburgh 
the Dean bridge. His grandfather was 
Sir John Sinclair, sixth baronet, of Dun- 
bcath, in Caithness, where this branch of 
the family had been settled since about 
1080. 

Sinclair was educated first at Edinburgh 
Academy, then at Wellington College, and 
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entered Sandhurst in 1878. He passed out school system, and gave greater facilities 
fifth, and joined the 5th Royal Irish for continued instruction after school age, 
Lancers in 187 , 9 l He hunted regularly in His Small Landholders' (Scotland) Bill, 
England and Ireland, rode in point-to- the object of which was to extend to 
point races, and played polo for his small-lioldcrs in the rest of Scotland the 
regiment. lie served with the Sudan ex- security of tenure already granted to the 
pedition of 1885, earning the medal and crofter counties, was rejected by the Lords 
clasp. Returning home with his regiment, in 1907 and 1008; but it became law in 
he was appointed aide-de-camp to the 1011, Sinclair having been raised to the 
lord-lieutenant of Ireland, the Earl of peerage (as Baron Pcntlnnd, of Lyth, 
Aberdeen, in 1880. He contested the Ayr Caithness) in February 1901) in order to 
Burghs as ft liberal, without success, in the take charge of the Bill, 
second general election of that year. In 1012 Lord Pcntlnnd was appointed 

Early in 1887 Sinclair left the army, and governor of Madras, where he took special 
began to rend law and study economics, interest in the administrative, educational, 
becoming a resident at the recently and economic development of the Presi- 
fouridod Toynbee Hall. In 1880 he was dcncy. His tenure was extended, owing 
elected a member of the first London to the European War, until 1919, the 
County Council, as a progressive, for East additional period being largely occupied 
Finsbury. In that ca pacity he did much by the discussions on the Montugu-Chclms- 
work on committees; he also founded the ford reforms. After his return to England 
London Playing Fields Society. He was he did much public and philanthropic 
returned as member of parliament for work. 

Dumbartonshire at the general election of Lord Pcntland, who was sworn of the 
1892; and the secretary of state for war, Privy Council in 1905, and created C.C.I ,E. 
(Sir) Henry Campbell-Bannerman, made in 1012 and G.C.S.I. in 1918, died of 
him his assistant private secretary. At the pneumonia at Ins home at Hampstead 
general election of 1805 Sinclair lost his 11 January 1925. He married in 1904 
seat. But after serving for a year (1800- Lady Marjorie, daughter of John Campbell 
1807) as private secretary to Lord Aber- Gordon, seventh Earl and first Marquess 
decn, who was at that time governor- of Aberdeen. He left a son, Henry John 
general of Canada, lie was elected to (born 1007), who succeeded him as second 
parliament in 1897 for Forfarshire, winning boron, and a daughter, 
u critical by-election for the liberals. This [L[ldy Pcutl[lIul) Them , John Sinclair, 
scat he retained until he became a peer Peitlhuul. A Memoir, 1028; Scottish 

in 1909 ; and during the ministries of Lord Qlllcc records; family records.] 

Salisbury and Mr. Balfour he was closely * M. F. IIeadlam. 

associated, from 1900 to 1905, as Scottish 

liberal whip, with the leaders of the opposi- SINHA, SATYENDRA P11ASANNO, 
tion, when his universal popularity helped first Baiion Sinha, of Raipur (1804-1028), 
to keep the party together. Indian statesman, was born in June 

After Mr. Balfour’s resignation in 1005 1864 at the village of Raipur in the 
Sinclair was appointed secretary for Scot- Birbhmn district of Bengal, the youngest 
land. In office, his intimate relations with son of Balm Siti Kantha Sinlm, n small 
Campbell-Bannerman (who made him his fvayasthu landowner. At the age of four- 
executor and left him his papers) enabled teen (1878), on leaving Birbhum Zilla 
him to exercise considerable influence upon school, Sinha matriculated in the univer- 
thc general policy of the liberal party, sity of Calcutta, entering Presidency 
His secret a ryship was marked by several College with a scholarship. He left in 
mcasurcsof importance to Scotland. In the 1881, however, without taking a degree, 
first session (1900) he carried through the and came to England to be called to the 
National Galleries (Scotland) Act; and bar. Owing to the prejudice which still 
the improvements in the accommodation prevailed against travel, oversea, Sinha’s 
of the Scottish galleries, as well as in the preparations for departure had to be made 
various collections, are largely due to his in secret, and he arrived in England with 
reorganization. As political head of the insufficient means; but the scholarships 
Scottish education department Sinclair and prizes which he won relieved him 
was responsible for the Scottish Education from financial difficulty. In 1886 he was 
Act of 1908, which provided for better called to the bar by Lincoln’s Inn, and 
physical care of children, improved the returned to Calcutta, 
training of teachers and the secondary As a barrister Sinha built up a large 
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practice, and in 1003 was appointed address Sinha claimed an authoritative 
standing counsel to the government of definition of the ultimate goal of British 
Bengal. His personality made the ap- policy fov India, and the claim was met 
pointment popular even with many who by the historic declaration made in pnrJia- 
folt that the claims of a senior candidate, ment 20 August 1917 [See Montagu, 
an English barrister, had been slighted. Edwin Samuel]. 

In 1905 he was promoted to officiate as With the carrying out of that policy 
advocate-general of Bengal, and he was the next period of Sinha's career is closely 
confirmed in the post in 1008. He was connected. In 1917 he became n member 
the first Indian to fill the position. lie of the Bengal executive council; but, 
was thus the constitutional legal adviser together with the Maharaja of Bikaner, he 
of the governments both of India and was summoned to England almost at once, 
Bengal during the troubled years of the and until 1910 was in the closest associa- 
anti-partition agitation, in which many tion with the secretary of state, E. S. 
of his associates were taking a leading and Montagu, first as an assistant, and then 
even an extreme part, Nevertheless, he as a mem her of the Imperial War Cabinet 
was able to command tile confidence of and Conference, sharing the iiiter-allicd 
government without forfeiting the in- deliberations at the close of the Euro- 
timacy of Ins friends or the trust of his penn War and in the settlement of peace 
fellow countrymen. ^ terms. In 1910 lie was made parliamentary 

In 1909 Lord Morlcy, in pursuance of undcr-sccrctary of state for India und 
his policy, appointed Sinlm to be legal was raised to the peerage as Baron Sin hn, 
member of the govcrnor-gcnci-ahs council, of Raipur. He piloted the Government of 
No Indian had previously been a member India Act (1910) through the House of 
of the government of India. The accept- Lords. 

ance of this post involved great pecuniary Sinha returned to India in 1020 in order 
and other sacrifices: the duties are not to take up the post of governor of Bihar 
purely legal in character but involve a and Orissa under the constitution which 
joint responsibility, like that of an English he had largely helped to create. This 
Cabinet minister, for the policy of govern- position he held for eleven months (1920- 
ment. There were those who doubted the 1921). On broad questions of policy his 
wisdom of the appointment, for the post judgement was probably as sound as ever; 
lmd never before been filled except by an but he felt acutely his lack of training for 
English barrister appointed from practice the detailed administration and inmimer- 
in England: but of the universal satis- able minor decisions, of which a governor’s 
faction with which Siuha discharged the work largely consists. The strain on a 
duties the viceroy, Lord Minto, bore testi- constitution never very strong was too 
moiiy in a letter to King Edward VII. great and he was compelled to take a 
Differing from his colleagues over certain prolonged rest. Towards the close of 1025 
clauses of a bill for the control of the press, Sinha again began to interest himself in 
Sinlm resigned: but of his own motion public life, contributing to the editorial 
withdre w his resignation rather than desert columns of the Bengalee a scries of articles 
his post at a time when political assnssi- embodying bis faith in the association of 
nation was rife. Returning to the bar in England and India and pleading with his 
1910 he immediately recovered all his old countrymen for patience, moderation, and 
practice. goodwill. By his welcome to the Indian 

In 1915 Sinha was elected to the presi- Statutory Commission under Sir John 
dcncy of the Indian National Congress. Simon (1027) he strove to give u lead and 
This incursion into the realm of contro- to smooth the path of that body in India, 
versial politics was due to the influence of In 1920 he was appointed to the Judicial 
two men: Sir Lawrence Hugh Jenkins Committee of the Privy Council: but he 
[q.v.], who persuaded the congress leaders was twice compelled by his health to 
that the cause of Indian self-government winter in his own country, and during the 
would be advanced by the election of an second of these trips lie died 4 March 1928 
Indian so universally trusted and liked by at Bcrhnmporc in Bengal, 
the English both in India and Whitehall, Lord Sinha’s interests lay in his own 
and Mr. B. N. Basu, who with some profession of the law: he was never so 
difficulty persuaded Sinha that it was his happy as at the bar, and although probably 
duty to accept the task thus thrust upon he preferred the position of advocate, his 
him. The result was as Jenkins and Basil short tenure of a seat on the Judicial 
had anticipated; in a closely reasoned Committee gave proof of high judicial 
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capacity. The most individual achieve- learned the language of the Dutch among 
ment of his career, his congress address, whom his practice lay, and was soon 
\vns a triumph of careful advocacy as persuaded to embark on a political career, 
veil as a statement of deep convictions, entering the house of assembly, the lower 
Socially he appeared to ail who knew him house of the Cape parliament, as member 
a perfect combination of the culture of for YVodehouse in 18911. 

East and West; and this favourable Smartt, in addition to liis other qualities, 

opinion was heightened by an absence of had an Irishman’s eloquence and a magni¬ 
fied [-seeking and by a modesty which no ft cent voice. He was a powerful platform 
success could spoil. He came to be the speaker, revelling in the cut-and-thrust 
accepted type of the educated Indian of political controversy. A retentive and 
whom British politicians could summon ready memory completed his equipment 
to a share in the government of India and for a political career. He soon made his 
the councils of the Empire. Hence the mark in Cape politics, becoming a member 
numerous honours and official positions of the Afrikander Bond, which, under the 
(1009 to 1021) which lie was the first leadership of Jan Hendrik Hcdrncyr [q.v.], 
Indian to hold. Many of these he would the dmhience grisc of the Cape Colony, 
have preferred to refuse, but his sense was at that time in close alliance with 
of duty to his countrymen compelled Cecil Rhodes [q.v.]. The Jameson Raid 
acceptance. (20 December 1895) broke this allinnce for 

Sinha was knighted in 1014 and created ever, and threw Smartt into personal 
K.C.S.I. in 1021. He took silk (the first association with Rhodes, although their 
Indian to do so) in 1018. He was sworn political tics were not yet close, as Smartt 
of the Privy Council in 1019 and received became colonial secretary in the ministry 
the freedom of the City of London in 1917. of Sir John Gordon Sprigg [q.v.], which 
In 192ft he was made a bencher of Lin- came into power when Rhodes fell in 1800. 
coin’s Inn. He married in 18S0 Gobinda When the Sprigg cabinet fell in 1898 
Mohini, daughter of K. C. Mitter, a Smartt returned to parliament as member 
landowner; and the conversion about for Cathenrt, in an opposition which was 
1886 of himself and his wife to the Sad- loosely knit, a section of it being in in- 
haran Brahmo Samaj rendered this in law creasing sympathy with Rhodes. Of this 
what it always was in fact, a monogamous section Smartt was the natural leader, 
marriage. His wife survived him with When war with the Doers became inevit- 
four sons and three daughters. able lie and Rhodes took train for Kiin- 

[The Times, C March 1028; Calcutta Weekly l >crtcy, twviviiig just before it was buy- 
Notes, 12 Murch 1028; private information.|‘ rounded by the Boer commandos. Smartt 
S. V. FitzGerald. and Rhodes became bosom friends during 
the siege, and the friendship profoundly 
SMARTT, Sm THOMAS WILLIAM inilucnecd the rest of Smnrtt’s career. 
(1858-1029), South African politician, was Through Rhodes’s Ulst illness—lie died 
born at Trim, co. Meath, Ireland, 22 in March 1902—Smartt shared with (Sir) 
February 1858, the son of Thomas William Lennder Starr Jameson [q.v.] u devoted 
Smartt, by his wife, Sarah Rerdon, of attendance on the dying limn; and for the 
Kilcooly, co. Mcatli. He studied medicine rest of their lives both held themselves 
at Trinity College, Dublin, qualifying pledged to light for Rhodes’s plans and 
L.R.CS., Ireland, and went to South Africa ideals in South Africa, 
in 1880. There lie settled in Britstown, In the course of the Boer War Sprigg 
Cape Colony, where he began practice as again became prime minister of the Cape 
a doctor, Colony (June 1000), and Smartt took 

Smartt speedily established himself in office under him with the portfolio of 
his profession and became one of the most public works. They split on the question 
popular medical men in that very large, of the suspension of the constitution, and 
sparsely populated area. He was genial Smartt became the leader of the pro¬ 
in disposition, a good‘mixer 1 , devoted to gressives in opposition to Sprigg. When 
his work, and impulsively self-sacrificing the Sprigg minis try fell in 1904, Smartt 
in the cause of others; these qualities had every right to expect to be called upon 
won for him prosperity and the affection to form a ministry. But he saw that 
of those whom he served, just as their Jameson was the imm for the leadership, 
support afterwards became invaluable to and, resigning liis claims, became the loyal 
him as a political leader. lie gathered, lieutenant of his friend, 
loo, a wide knowledge of agriculture, The Jameson cabinet lasted till 1908, 
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With Smartt commissioner of crown lands 
and public works. He and Jameson 
together attended the Imperial Conference 
held in London in 1907, when Alfred 
Beak in [q.v.], prime minister of Australia, 
urged the policy of Imperial preference. 
Smartt and Jameson strongly supported 
Deakin. They returned home to certain 
defeat, but they had laid the foundations, 
in alliance with General Louis Botlui [q.v.], 
prime minister of the Transvaal, of that 
Union of the four states of South Africa 
which came into being in 1909. Jameson 
and Smartt were members of the National 
Convention which drafted the South 
Africa Act, and at the suggestion of Botha, 
the first prime minister of the Union, 
Smartt received the K.C.M.G. in January 
1911. 

When the Union was accomplished there 
were hopes that the political antagon¬ 
ism between Dutch and English South 
Africans, which was the legacy of the 
Boer War, might be buried for good. But 
Botha found himself unable to form the 
first Union cabinet on those lines, Jame¬ 
son and Smartt then organized the unionist 
party, whose policy was to help Botha 
against the extremists on Jus side and at 
the same time to fight for the traditional 
policy of Cecil Rhodes. Failing health 
forced Jameson to resign the unionist 
leadership in 1912 and Smartt succeeded 
him. The split between General Botha and 
General Ilertzog, followed two years later 
by the outbreak of the European War, 
made Smartt’s task one of great delicacy. 
Although not a born leader, lie came 
through the trial unshaken and with 
enhanced personal prestige. When Botha 
died in 1919 and was succeeded as prime 
minister by General Smuts, the Iicrtzog 
nationalists gained rapidly in political 
strength, and the election of 1920 left 
Smuts without a majority. Labour had 
won scats from the unionists, and Ilert- 
zog’s nationalists were the strongest single 
party in the house of assembly. If the 
republican nationalists were to be kept at 
bay, a combination between the parlies of 
Smuts and Smartt was essential. This 
combination took place in 1920. Smartt 
once more stepped down from the leader¬ 
ship of a party and became as loyal a 
lieutenant to Smuts as he had been to 
Jameson. He received the oil ice of secre¬ 
tary of agriculture, which he held from 
1921 to 1924. He was invaluable to Smuts 
as a colleague, both in the cabinet and 
in the opposition, for the rest of his parlia¬ 
mentary career, which ended with his re¬ 


tirement, owing to sudden failure of health, 
in March 1929. lie died a month later, 
17 April 1929, at Cape Town, and was 
buried on his farm, Glcnban, in the 
Stellenbosch district. 

Smartt was conspicuous among the 
many men from Great Britain who have 
made South Africa their home* lie won 
the affection of the Dutch—not a very 
common achievement. To his own people 
he was almost an idol. Although not in 
the very front rank of South African 
leaders, he excelled them all, with the 
single exception of Botha, in his power of 
commanding the loyalty and affection of 
a political party. He was an ideal poli¬ 
tical lieutenant, loyal, disinterested, and 
always ready to throw himself, without 
display, into the thick of political fighting. 

Smartt married in 1891 Sybil Anna, 
daughter of Edmond Lombard Swan, of 
Allworth, Abbeylcix, Ireland. They had 
one son, -who died in infancy, and tw r o 
daughters. 

[The Times, 17 April 1020; Cape Timcs l 
passim.] 13, K, Long. 

SMITH, ARTHUR LIONEL (1850- 
.1924), historian, the second son of William 
Henry Smith, civil engineer, by his wife, 
Alice Elizabeth, daughter of Jacob George 
Strutt [q.v.], painter and etcher, was born 
in London 4 December 1850. Ilis father 
was at one time employed on the Black- 
wail Tunnel and was the author of several 
ingenious but unsuccessful inventions: he 
died at the age of thirty-seven, leaving 
his family in difficult circumstances. A 
nomination for Christ’s Hospital was 
offered to Mrs. Smith by a friend and 
accepted on behalf of the second son, as 
the eldest boy decided to go to sea. Smith 
went to the school at the age of six, and 
remained there continuously for over 
twelve years, his mother, with the younger 
children, having settled in Italy. She 
afterwards married again, was again 
widowed, and lived for many years in 
Chicago, where her son visited her in 1910, 
shortly before her death. At Christ’s 
Hospital Smith was second Grecian in 
18G8, and in the same year he won an 
exhibition at Balliol College, Oxford. He 
came into residence in 1869, his chief school 
friend, R. II. Roc, afterwards headmaster 
of Brisbane grammar school, Australia, 
being bis exact contemporary in college, 
lie obtained first classes in classical 
moderations (1871) and lHer a e hunumiores 
(1878), and in the latter year divided the 
Jenkyns exhibition, the chief Balliol prize 
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for classical men. He then read modern of hockey from its first appearance at 
history in one year and obtained a second Oxford, nn early champion of the bicycle, 
class ill 1874. In the same year he won the and a propagandist of the theory and 
Lothian pri/e with an essay on Erasmus, practice of skating. Believing as he did— 
He rowed bow in the college eight which and claiming to have made a convert of 
went head of the river in 1873, Jowctt—^in the value of athletics as a 

In 1874 Smith was elected a fellow and solvent of social harriers in college, he gave 
lecturer of Trinity College, Oxford. He much time to raising funds for the college 
retained his fellowship until it was vacated iiekl and to organising a system which 
in 1879 by his marriage i lie resided and brought games within the means of the 
taught at Trinity and rowed in the college poorer undergraduates. The movement 
eight until 1876, but in that year lie began initiated in 1904 by his pupil and friend, 
to read for the bar at Lincoln’s Inn. The the Hon. T. A. Brnssey (afterwards second 
offer of a tutorship in modern history from Earl Brftsscy), to put the finances of the 
Balliol brought him back to Oxford in college on a better footing owed much to 
1879, and in 1882 he wa selected a fellow of his inllucnee and encouragement, 
the college. The same year lie was elected In 1905 Smith’s work for the history 
junior proctor, his colleague being Henry school w'as recognized by his appointment 
Scott Holland [q.v.], then a student of as Ford’s lecturer in English history. He 
Christ Church. He first examined in the look as bis subject ‘Some Sidelights on 
final school of modern history in 1884— English History in the Thirteenth Cen- 
continuing until 1887 and examining again tury’. The lectures were published in 
in 1895 and from 1001 to 1908—and he 1918 under the less suitable title of Church 
was one of the small band of tutors, in- and Stale in the Middle Ages. In 1908 
eluding Arthur Johnson, Edward Arm- Smith published two lectures of generous 
strong, (Sir) Uiehard Lodge, and C. R. L. appreciation of the work of the historian 
Fletcher, who were active in building up Frederic William Maitland [q.v.j, together 
the position of the school in the university, with a bibliography of his works, and in 
He found time to contribute some incisive 1009 he contributed a chapter cm 4 English 
articles to Social England, edited by IL D. Political Philosophy in the Seventeenth 
Traill, the Dictionary of Political Econojny, and Eighteenth Centuries’ to volume vi 
and the Dictionary of English History, and of the Cambridge Modem History. But 
in 1005 he published the Notes on Stubbs's the increased leisure which lie obtained 
Charters which he had compiled for his by his appointment in 1900 as one of the 
pupils. But Smith’s main work in these first two Jowctt fellows, on the founda- 
years was that of a college tutor, He was tion of his Balliol contemporary, Lord 
absent for only one term, in 1902, when he Ncwlnruls, was largely absorbed by a new 
went to Egypt after an attack of rheurna- interest, 

tism. During the last years of the master- In 1907 Smith was nominated by the 
ship of Benjamin Jowett [q.v.] he was an vice-chancellor as one of the seven repre- 
enthusiastic champion of the master’s sentatives of the university of Oxford 
ideas and projects, and enjoyed much of appointed to form a joint committee with 
his confidence. 1-Ie developed a distinctive representatives of the Workers’ Educa- 
style as a teacher of history, and his tional Association and to prepare a report 
sympathy, humour, and generosity won on the higher education of workpeople, 
him the loyalty and affection of many and in 1908 he began his membership of 
generations of undergraduates. A succes- the standing joint committee of the Uni- 
sion of resident pupils, most of them versity Extension Delegacy set up as a 
preparing for entrance to Balliol, shared result of that report. For the rest of his 
with his growing family first his small life he threw liimsclf eagerly into every 
house in Crick Rond and subsequently stage of the movement for the establish* 
The King’s Mound, Mansfield Road, built incut and extension of tutorial classes far 
for him by the college, whither he moved working men, devoting, in particular, 
in 1893. In the same yenr he took a house much attention to the summer school 
at his wife’s old home at Hamburgh, held each year at Balliol by the Workers’ 
Northumberland, which became the scene Educational Association, 
of many rending parties. From 1871), when It was this sympathy with mid under¬ 

lie coached the college crew which went standing of working-class people which 
head of the river, he maintained a close brought Smith his main opportunity for 
interest in the Boat Club; lie was an useful work during the European War. 
advocate and for many years an exponent At its outbreak he had been dean of the 
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college and senior resident fellow for seven 
years, since the retirement from the 
mastership in 1007 of Edward Caird [q.v.], 
In April 1910 lie succeeded James Leigh 
Straclian-Davidson [q.v.] as master, lie 
was thus occupied throughout the War 
with the task of keeping the college in 
being, and lie also showed much kindness 
to the cadet oflicers in training who soon 
came to form the main body of residents 
in the college. But the bulk of his time 
was given to lecturing all over the country, 
largely to working-class audiences, and, 
particularly after his appointment as 
master, to active membership of various 
public or semi-public bodies concerned 
with industrial aud social questions. He 
was appointed early in 1014 to the Arch¬ 
bishops’ Committee on Church and State 
under the chairmanship of Lord Selborne, 
and with Sir Lewis Dibdin wrote the 
section of its report, published in 1917, 
deuling witli the history of the relations of 
church and state in England. In 1916- 
1917 he served on one of the five com¬ 
mittees appointed by the archbishops in 
1910, that concerned with 4 Christianity 
and Industrial Problems and was respon¬ 
sible for the section of its report, published 
in 1918, which dealt with ‘historical 
illustrations’. In July 1917 he was ap¬ 
pointed chairman of the Adult Education 
Committee set up by the Ministry of 
Reconstruction, the final report of which 
was published in 1910. 

During the last five years of his life 
Smith was in failing health, and in October' 
1921 Lie underwent an operation. He 
exerted himself, how'ever, to play an active 
part in the revival of Balliol and of the 
university after the War. He served on 
the Hebdomadal Council, acted as a 
curator of the Bodleian Library, and as a 
trustee of the University Endowment 
Fund, and continued to teach and lecture 
in college. In February 1024 he was taken 
suddenly ill, and ha died at the Master’s 
Lodgings 12 April. He is buried in Holy- 
well cemetery. 

Smith was an almoner of Christ’s 
Hospital, and in 1919 he received the 
honorary degree of LL.D. from the uni¬ 
versity of St, Andrews. He married in 
1879 Mary Florence, eldest daughter of 
John Forster Baird, of Bowmont llill, 
Northumberland, who survived him to¬ 
gether with their two sons and seven 
daughters. After his death a fund for the 
endowment of an A. L. Smith fellowship 
at Balliol was subscribed by friends and 
pupils. 


Smith’s portrait by Fiddcs Watt hangs 
in the hull of Bailiol College, and a 
memorial tablet to him is in the college 
chapel. 

[The Times, 14 April 1024; Arthur Lionel 
Smith, Master of Balliol (1916-1924), a Bio¬ 
graphy and some Reminiscences, by his Wife, 
1028; personal knowledge.] K. N. Bull. 

SMITH, Silt FREDERICK <1857- 
1020 ), major-general, Army Veterinary 
Service, was born at Hull, the elder of 
twins, 10 April 1857. His father, Joseph 
Smith, a quartermaster who had served 
in the Crimean War, died while Smith was 
at school, leaving a widow (Ellen, nde 
McCaffery), and three younger children, 
the other twin having died. 

At the aga of sixteen (1873) Smith 
entered the Royal Veterinary College, 
London. In April 1876 lie obtained his 
diploma ‘with great credit’, gaining prizes 
in physiology and cattle pathology, and 
the Coleman medal for an essay on specific 
ophthalmia. Having passed his army 
veterinary examination in December 1870, 
he was commissioned to the Artillery 
(veterinary captain 1880, major 1890, 
lieutenant-colon el 1890, colonel 1905, 
major-general 1907), and in October 1877 
sailed for India, but came home for medical 
treatment early in 1879. The same year 
lie married Mary Ann, (laughter of Arthur 
Samuel Briggs, of Spigot Lodge, Middle- 
ham, Yorkshire, u trainer of racehorses. 
They had a son and a daughter. 

Returning to India at the end of 1870, 
Smith investigated, the cause of sore backs 
among the 480 horses of his new regiment, 
the 12th Lancers. Contrary to prevailing 
opinion, he showed that the main cause 
was ilMiUing saddles and not errors 
of riding. In 1882, with J. II. Steel, 
he established the Quarterly Journal of 
Veterinary Science in India t which lasted 
seven years, 

In 1886 Smith was appointed professor 
at the Army Veterinary School at Aider- 
shot, where he spent live years of strenuous 
work, only relieved by a tour of the 
continental veterinary schools, one conse¬ 
quence of which was the establishment at 
Aldershot in 1SS8 of a Vaccine Institute 
which supplied all the calf lymph required 
for the army. From Aldershot he wrote 
forty-nine original papers for the profes¬ 
sional journals, besides his Manual of 
Veterinary Hygiene (1887, 3rd edition 
1905), Manual of Veterinary Physiology 
(1892, 5th edition 1021), and Manual of 
Sore Backs (1891, subsequently embodied 
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in the army Manual on the Care and 
Management of Horses ). The first two 
hcciirae the recognized text-books for fill 
English-speaking veterinary students. 

Among the many papers which Smith 
published between 1898 and 1898 may be 
mentioned The Physiology of the Horse's 
Eye, The Loss of Horses in War , mid The 
Physiology of the Horse's Foot . He also 
worked at the control of strangles and 
pneumonia. 

Smith served in the Nile campaign of 
1808, and in the following year went on 
active service to South Africa. After the 
War he was for two and a half years 
principal veterinary oITicer in South Africa, 
and then returned to England ns principal 
veterinary oitieer, Eastern command. In 
1007, at the age of fifty, he was appointed 
director-general of the Army Veterinary 
Service with the rank of honorary major- 
general. 

An Army Veterinary Corps having 
already been Created, Smith reorganized 
the system of veterinary stores, lie also 
succeeded in obtaining the inclusion of 
veterinary cadres in the organization of 
Viscount Haldane’s Territorial Force, and 
strove to get the veterinary service, then 
subordinate to the remount department, 
placed directly under the quartermaster- 
general . The claim was not conceded until 
1911, and Smith had retired in 1910. I t 
enn he said, however, that the subsequent 
development of the Service, culminating 
in its conspicuous efficiency during the 
European War, followed naturally on the 
reforms introduced at Smith’s instigation. 

Save for the years of the War, when he 
was re-cmployed, first ns deputy director 
of veterinary services, Southern command, 
and then as assistant director-general, the 
remainder of .Smith’s life was devoted 
unremittingly to the completion of liis 
historical works. The History of the Royal 
Army Veterinary Corps (1927) and The 
Veterinary History of the War in South 
Africa (1919) arc of the highest interest 
and importance for this branch of the 
army. He saw through the press two 
volumes of his History of Veterinary Liter¬ 
ature (i, 1919, ii, 1924), and passed the 
proofs of the third volume (issued 1080). 
The fourth volume he left in manuscript to 
the writer of this notice together with nil 
his other papers. 

Smith died at St. Lconards-on-Sea 27 
July 1929; his body was cremated at 
Golders Green, and his ashes are preserved, 
together with liis heart, at the Royal 
Veterinary College. His fortune of about 


£12,000 lie left, alter the life interests of 
his widow and two children, to the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons for the 
establishment of a fund for veterinary 
research. No man of his generation 
deserved better of his profession or 
rendered it greater service. His portrait 
by Dorsfickl Hardy bangs in the council 
chamber of the lloyal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons, 

[A. G. Todd, ‘The lloyal Army Veterinary 
School’, in Veterinary Journal, vol. lxxxiii, pp. 
14—80, 1927, gives a fuller account of Smith’s 
work at Aldershot; personal knowledge,] 

F. Bullock. 

SMITH, FREDERICK EDWIN, first 
Eaiui of Birkenhead (1872-1080), lord 
chancellor, was born at Birkenhead 12 July 
1872, the eldest soil of Frederick Smith, 
of Birkenhead, by his wife, Elizabeth, 
daughter of Edwin Taylor, of Birkenhead. 
His father, after an adventurous early 
manhood, laid settled down to the family 
business of an estate agent, in which he 
prospered. He took part in local politics, 
was called to the bar by the Middle 
Temple, and became mayor of Birken¬ 
head. He died in early middle age (1887), 
leaving his widow with three sons and 
two daughters. Frederick Edwin Smith 
always acknowledged that lie inherited 
from his father his rhetorical gifts, his 
inclination to the Imr as a profession, and 
his ambition. From his mother, perhaps, 
came the more stable elements in iiis 
character. Mrs. Smith’s financial resources 
were slender, though in later years her son 
was disposed to exaggerate the poverty of 
the family. She, with help from u relation, 
was able to provide a good education for 
her children. F. E. Smith was sent to 
Birkenhead School, whence, in 1891, lie 
obtained a scholarship abWudhum College, 
Oxford. 

Wadham was then a small college and 
of no great reputation in the university, 
but among Smith’s contemporaries were 
several men who attained eminence in 
after life: of these the most distinguished 
were J, A. (afterwards Sir John) Simon, 
C. B. Fry (outstanding in every field of 
athletics), A. A. (afterwards Lord .Justice) 
Roche, F. W, Hirst, the economist, and 
II. jYI. Givcen, afterwards junior counsel to 
the Treasury on the common law side. 
Smith plunged with zest into the social 
life of the undergraduate. He played 
Rugby football, coming within measurable 
distance of a place in the university XV; 
he achieved fame at the Union, of which 
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he was elected president (1898); he rend 
widely, though not the books necessary 
for success in the schools; he ran into debt; 
he reached the second class in classical 
moderations (1803); then, taking up lnw 
instead of reading for literae kumamorea t 
after a burst of intensive reading, gained 
a first class in jurisprudence (1805). He 
remained at Oxford in order to read for 
the Vinerian scholarship, which he was 
awarded in 1800, and the same year he 
was elected a fellow of Merton College. 
There, and at Oriel College from 185)7, 
Smith taught law for the next three years, 
adding to his income by delivering uni¬ 
versity extension lectures on modern 
history. During part of this time also he 
passed his vacations as a pupil in the 
chambers of Mr. (afterwards Sir) Leslie 
Scott, who carried on u large practice in 
Liverpool. During this period nlso, Smith 
made the acquaintance of the lady who 
afterwards became liis wife, Margaret 
Eleanor, second daughter of the Rev. 
Henry Eurncaux, fellow of Corpus Christi 
College and editor of Tacitus. Further, he 
acquired that love of horses and of horse¬ 
manship which was one of the main 
pleasures of his life, and that love of 
Oxford as a place and of the university 
as an institution, which remained his 
passion. 

Smith entered ns a student at Gray’s 
Inn in 1894. In 1890 he was called to the 
bar and began to practise in Liverpool. 
He was already well known there. Ilis 
father’s memory still lingered, and his I 
own successes at the Oxford Union had 
attracted the attention of Mr. (afterwards 
Sir) Archibald Salvidgc [q.v.], the leader 
of the conservative party on the Liverpool 
city council. As early as 1894, while still 
an undergraduate, Smith was addressing 
important political meetings. Liverpool 
politics at tin's time turned on the Irish 
question. The Irish population com¬ 
manded the representation of one of the 
parliamentary divisions of the city and 
formed an important element in another. 
Tlius, the natural tendency of local toryism 
was to assume an Orange colour, and 
Smith found a congenial place in the con¬ 
servative ranks. Sympathy with Ulster, 
engendered at his entrance into polities, 
remained with him throughout his career. 

Smith’s first chance at the bar came to 
him in the shape of a number of briefs at 
licensing sessions owing to Scott's absence 
during the long vacation of 1890, In his 
first complete calendar year he earned 
more than £500. Ilis next year showed a 


further advance, and on the strength of it 
he married (1001). In 1902 came his first 
cause celcbrcy the defence at the Central 
Criminal Court of Goudic, a Liverpool 
bank clerk, who was indicted, together 
with a number of confederates, for frauds 
on the bank in which he was employed. 
Goudie’s case was hopeless and he pleaded 
guilty. But Smith greatly increased an 
already growing reputation by his speech 
for the mitigation of sentence. During the 
next few years he was engaged in several 
eases which attracted public attention; 
the defence of a girl named llollinson from 
the charge of a peculiarly cold-blooded 
murder (1902); the long and complicated 
litigation arising from the trade war 
between the Imperial Tobacco Company 
find an American combine (1902-1900); 
the prosecution of the youth John McKee- 
ven, charged with the manslaughter of 
John Kcnfiit [q.v.], the protestant agitator 
(1902), and that of the murderers of the 
master and members of the crew of the 
I Veronica (1008). By the end of 1905 he 
was firmly established in a large local 
.practice, and was well known to bench 
and bar generally by his occasional visits 
I to London. 

In January 1900 Smith was elected 
member of parliament for the Walton 
division of Liverpool. He at once moved 
his chambers to London. But his forensic 
success was unchecked and was indeed 
accelerated. His most lucrative employ¬ 
ment about tins time was in the series of 
actions brought in 1907 by Lever Brothers 
against the newspapers under the control 
of Lord Norlhclilfc [see Leyku, William 
Hesketh, first Viscount Lcverhulme]; his 
most famous ease, the defence of Ethel Ic 
Neve, the mistress of the murderer Cvippen 
(1910). But Smith had now reached the 
stage of his career at which, having 
attained a secure place in his profession 
and the certainty of earning a substantial 
income, he was able to employ his ambi¬ 
tion more fully in the wider field of poli¬ 
ties. Unfortunately, by this time he had 
acquired habits of extravagance which he 
never shook off. Probably he had never 
possessed any sense of the value of money: 
lie had always spent what he was about to 
earn. Thenceforth he acted on the theory 
that he could earn to-morrow whatever he 
spent to-day. 

Smith was fortunate in the moment of 
his entry into parliament. His party had 
suffered a crushing disaster at the polls. 
At St. Stephen’s there was nothing to lose 
and everything to gain. On 12 March 1900 
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he made his maiden speech, lie spoke for powerful spurs to line action, he gloried 
an hour. The subject of the debate was in it. He lmd an artist’s pleasure in getting 
fiscal policy. He poured forth invective the most out of life as lie conceived it. 
and epigram; he kept the House amused; And knowing that he could stir masses of 
he put new heart into his friends; he men and that he enjoyed the affection 
exasperated his opponents. The effect was of those who knew him best, he unduly 
exactly what was required by a beaten disregarded the dislike which he inspired 
and dispirited party. Smith sat down liav- among the soberminded. Without any 
ing achieved a parliamentary reputation, pretence at black-letter learning, Smith 
During the remaining years of the 1000 knew that lie possessed a firm grasp of 
parliament Smith maintained with energy legal principles and could apprehend the 
the fight against overwhelming odds. At most subtle doctrine, In politics he seemed 
the same time he formed enduring friend- to he dazzled by his own fireworks, 
ships not only with members of Iris own Inwardly he felt a deep and sincere sense 
party but among his opponents, and of responsibility. He looked upon the 
particularly with Mr. Winston Churchill, mass of attempted liberal legislation as 
But the brilliance of bis first appearance, a mean revenge upon tlie enemies of the 
the rapidity of his wit, and the ferocity of party in power (as in tlie Education and 
his attack caused men to take a false view Licensing Bills), or as an unprincipled 
of his character and of his attainments, concession to electioneering needs (as in 
He was regarded ns a swashbuckler, witty the Trades Disputes Bill). He therefore 
and courageous, but headstrong and super- at tacked these measures and their pro- 
licial—in the courts, as the man for a motors with passionate violence, spurred 
crushing cross-examination or a speech to on the more because, nonconformist 
a jury rather than for a serious legal though he was by upbringing, he did not 
argument, and in the House, for the understand the sincerity of some at least of 
brilliance, raillery, and rhetorical display their supporters. On these matters he was 
of a partisan rather than for the measured content to be ft partisan and to fight with 
view and wise counsel of the statesman, every weapon in his armoury. But 
His appearance and his manner of life beyond these conflicts, which seemed to 
contributed to this view. lie was strikingly him ephemeral, more vital issues loomed 
handsome, six feet one inch in height, of a in his vision. He believed that these could 
distinguished figure, slightly marred by be faced only by a government comprising 
sloping shoulders. His clothes, although men of nil the constitutional parties, 
not in any one particular out of the An opportunity for putting this theory 
ordinary, gave the impression that lie was into action soon arose. The chief parlia- 
over-dressed. The hat worn on the back mentnry event of 1009 was tiie passage 
of his head, the red flower in his button- through the Commons of Mr. Lloyd 
hole, the very long cigar always carried George’s land valuation budget. Smith 
in his mouth, made him a ready subject fought it fiercely in that House, but when 
for the caricaturist. The great houses in the Bill reached the Lords, he did his 
which lie stayed, tlie lute hours which lie utmost to persuade his friends there to 
kept, his fondness for gaiety and for gay allow it to pass. To reject it seemed to 
people, for cards, for horses, and for all him to be to present the liberals with the 
the bright and expensive things of life, opportunity which they desired. As a 
confirmed the opinion that he was a reck- party manager lie was unquestionably 
less partisan, fighting hard for his own right. The decision against him was of 
side, grasping at his own enjoyment and momentous historical consequence. But 
advantage, not a responsible or serious in his own career the controversy with his 
person either ns a lawyer or as a parliamen- friends was of even greater import. It 
tarian, Furthermore, his sharp tongue, showed to himself and to others on what 
his regressive demeanour, and the cynical side he would be found when the strain 
attitude which he at times assumed made between immediate party loyalties and 
many enemies and not only among his national interests became acute. For the 
political foes. moment bis party forgave bis lukewarm* 

Smith was in part conscious of the effect ness, 
which he produced, and having moral as Tlie general election of January 1010 
well as physical courage he intensified justified Smith’s fears. Tlie government 
these traits, which were rather of outward majority fell from 356 to 120. But for the 
conduct than of inward character. Rc- opposition to fail by so much was to fail 
garding ambition as one of the most altogether. The government at once 
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launched its direct attack on the Lords’ 
veto- The eventual result was the Parlia¬ 
ment Act, and, as its inevitable conse¬ 
quences , the disestablishment of the Welsh 
Church and I-Iomc Rule. Smith’s attitude 
was consistent and courageous. In parlia¬ 
ment and in the country he continued 
his opposition unabated. But when the 
leaders of both parties, recognizing that 
party passions were driving them to an 
end which they could not foresee, entered 
into a conference (June 1010), he was 
instant openly for the party truce, and in 
secret negotiation, for a settlement and for 
the formation of a national government 
which should include moderate men of 
both shades of opinion. The conference 
failed and Smith’s efforts proved futile. 
Once again (December 1910) Mr. Asquith 
went to the country, and with the same 
result. In May 1911 the Bill for the 
Parliament Act passed the Commons. 
The Lords amended it, but the govern¬ 
ment refused to accept their amendments. 

The strife now shifted from parliament 
to the councils of the unionist party, 
Should the Lords give way, or should they 
stand fast and leave to the government 
the final stroke of advising the creation of 
peers sufficient in number to pass the Bill ? 
Smith was unhesitatingly for the latter 
course. He did not believe that the 
government would dare to carry out its 
threat, and to the end of his life he held 
the same opinion. All the evidence which 
1 ms come to light in recent years is against 
that opinion. His own party leaders, with 
the exception of Lord Halsbury [q.v.], were 
against him at the time. The extreme 
right wing was voted down, though by a 
small majority (10 August 1911). It was 
the only occasion in Smith’s political 
career when, bearing responsibility, he 
threw the w r cight of his authority on to the 
side of extreme measures. The full conse¬ 
quences of the Parliament Act and of the 
Lords’ surrender arc not yet discernible. 
Yems must pass before n final judgement 
can be pronounced on his action. 

For the moment, the crisis had the effect 
of confirming Smith in the affection of tbc 
more unbending lories. It also effected a 
revolution inthex^arty itself. In November 
Mr. Balfour resigned the leadership and 
Mr. Bonar Law was elected in his room. 
At the coronation of King George V, Mr. 
Asquith had recommended that a privy 
coimcillorship for Smith should be in¬ 
cluded in the honours list. Mr, Balfour, 
who had not been consulted, objected and 
did not invite Smith to take his seat on the 
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front opposition bench, Mr, Bonar Law 
repaired the omission, and Smith found 
himself at the age of thirty-nine, after less 
than six years’ service in parliament, one 
of the accredited leaders of the unionist 
party. 

The next two-and-a-half years were 
occupied in the struggle which raged 
round the Home Rule Bill. Smith seemed 
absorbed in the preparations for resistance 
in Ulster. He visited Belfast with Sir 
Edward Carson in 1912 and addressed a 
great audience on the anniversary of the 
battle of the Boyne (12 July). In the 
following year lie ‘galloped for Carson’ 
at a review of the Belfast volunteers. But 
in the same month (September 1018) 
Smith was endeavouring first to bring liis 
own friends to consider the question of an 
accommodation, and vsecondly to open 
some communication with the other side. 
Then, as nine years later, he took his stand 
on the security of Ulster. If this end could 
be attained, lie was prepared to make 
sneriffees and to recommend them to his 
friends. ‘It was impossible’, he wrote, ‘to 
ignore the unbroken parliamentary re¬ 
presentation of that part of Ireland which 
was in favour of Home Rule/ Having 
opened the matter to Sir Edward Carson, 
and received a response which was not 
wholly discouraging, he began to discuss 
it with Mr. Lloyd George, who was equally 
willing. Mr. Churchill was of the same 
mind. In October Smith, with his leader’s 
unacknowledged authority, in a public 
speech proposed a settlement, with Ulster 
excluded. Negotiations, both open and 
secret, went on through the first lialC of 
1014. They broke down again and again, 
but were resumed at a conference at 
Buckingham Palace and finally broke 
down in the last w eek of July. Jri August 
party passions were suddenly stilled by the 
outbreak of war. 

During the exciting events which 
crowded the years of Smith’s life as ti 
private member of parliament, he had 
carried on an evcr-incrcasing practice at 
the bar. He took silk in 1908. By 1914 
lie v r as in the front rank of fashionable 
advocates and was making an income 
which was, by the standards of those days, 
prodigious. He was also spending as much 
as he earned. The European War changed 
his life. Thenceforth, except for the short 
periods when he was out of office, he was 
continually engaged on constructive work 
for the government. In the days immedi¬ 
ately preceding 4 August 1914 his friend¬ 
ship with Mr. Churchill and his qualities of 
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courage and resolution made liim a suit- United Slates of America and to Canada 
able go-between through whom the where he expounded to crowded audiences 

government might be assured of the the Allied case against German} 7 , Before 
support of the opposition in any measures lie went lie had been elected treasurer 
necessary for the safety and honour of the of Gray’s Inn for the year 1917-1018, 
country. lie then accepted the post of and, during his absence, in the New 
head of the Press Bureau, a thankless and Year honours list of 1918, he received 
indeed well-nigh impossible task, The a baronetcy. At the general election of 
chief incident of this interlude was his 1918 Smith abandoned his old consti- 
emendation of the bulletin describing the tucncy mid was returned for the >Vcst 
retreat of the British forces from Mods, Derby division of Liverpool. He held 
still a matter of controversy. His next the scat for a month only, for, upon the 
empl oy meivt w as in France as a desev iptv vc. rccons truelion of the gov eminent, Mr, 
writer attached to the Indian Corps, The Lloyd George offered him either contimi- 
experiment was not a success. He did not a nee in oil ice as attorney-general without 
understand soldiers, nor they him. On the a seat in the Cabinet or advancement to 
formation ol ! the first Coalition government the woolsack. The choice was painful, 
in May 1915, Smith returned to England but it was not difficult. Although the 
in order to become solicitor-general. In chancellorship had always been among the 
November lie succeeded Sir Edward objects of liis ambition, Smith did not 
Cars-on ns attorney-general. This year he wish to leave the Commons or to cut off 
was knighted. the possibility of his eventual return to 

The olHce of attorney-general, in peace the bar. But lie could not deprive himself 
perhaps the most laborious in the public of the opportunity of taking part in the 
service, becomes in war almost unbearably 'work of government in the dangerous days 
burdensome. The attorney-general was which lie foresaw, nor coulcl he, without 
necessarily consulted on the enormous Cabinet rank, identify himself with a 
mass of legislation passed or authorized policy in the shaping of which he could 
by parliament. The law of prize, which have only n minor share, lie inevitably 
must necessarily occupy the attention of took the course which, however splendid, 
the law oil leers during any war, bad to he was the more disagreeable to him. It was 
developed and adapted to modern needs, not rendered more agreeable by the public 
The necessary interference of government reception of the announcement, Except 
with the business and private affairs of among liis private friends, who welcomed 
the individual incessantly raised new 7 it with some regret, the appointment was 
problems. It would have been impossible unpopular. 

for any man efficiently to discharge the Smith received the Great Seal on 14 
duties of the office if he had not possessed, January 1910, and on 81 January he 
as Smith did, the power of delegation to presided ns lord chancellor at the hearing 
a most unusual degree. lie absorbed of his first cause. On 8 February the patent 
instructions very quickly. Confident in his creating him Baron Birkenhead passed 
judgement of men, lie was prepared to the Great Scnl, and on the following 
rely upon the help of o thers. He chose his day he was ‘ introduced * as a peer. During 
instruments carefully and, where he gave his chancellorship, Lord Birkenhead sat 
his trust, he gave also his complete loyalty regularly as Speaker of the House of Lords 
and support. for judicial business or as chairman of the 

The most famous cases in which Smith Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, 
was engaged in court were, perhaps, those He soon acquired great authority among 
of the S.S, Zamora (I91G) and the S,S. his legal colleagues. The time had come 
Ophelia (1910), both heard on appeal in when he could bring into piny the learning 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy which he had acquired as a teacher and as 
Council sitting as an appellate court in a practitioner. His demeanour as a judge 
prize; the trial of Sir Boger Casement [q.v.j was dignified and impressive. He kept 
for high treason (191(1); the trial of the the court together, and strove earnestly 
\Vhc eld on s for a conspiracy to murder the to do justice and to make it clear that 
prime minister (1917); and the Rhodesian justice was being done, tlis judgments 
land case before the Judicial Committee were composed with great care and after 
(1918). During this time also, and until close consultation with his colleagues. In 
the end of the War, Smith had a seat in style they were vigorous and often witty, 
the Cabinet. He found time towards the His most famous cases, while he held the 
end of 1917 to pay a lightning visit to the Great Seal, were Bourne v. Keane (legality 
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of a bequest for Masses for the dead, 1910); 
Sutters v. Briggs (Gaming Act [1835], 
1921); Admiralty v. S,S. Volute (contri¬ 
butory negligence in a maritime collision, 
1921); Rutherford v. Richardson (an illus¬ 
tration of his methods when considering 
conflicts of testimony on fact, 1922). All 
these cases were heard by the House of 
Lords in the exercise of its ordinary 
appellate jurisdiction. In the Judicial 
Committee Smith presided at the hearing 
of two cases raising constitutional points 
of importance—one from British Columbia 
(Canadian Pacific Company v. Tuley } 
1021), the other from Australia (McCawley I 
v, the King, 1020), The Director of Public 
Prosecutions v. Beard (1920) was an appeal 
to the House of Lords, under section 1 ((i) 
of tiie Criminal Appeal Act (1907), in¬ 
volving an examination of the doctrines 
as to the effect of drunkenness on criminal 
responsibility; Wakeford v. the Bishop of 
Lincoln (1021) was a ease turning purely 
on fact heard by the Judicial Committee 
with ecclesiastical assessors on appeal 
from the consistory court of Lincoln under 
the Clergy Discipline Act (1892); C . 
(otherwise TL) v. C. (1921) and Gas kill v. 
Gnskill (1921) were cases heard before him 
sitting to try matrimonial causes as an 
additional judge of the Probate, Divorce, 
and Admiralty division of the High Court 
when that division was hard pressed. In 
the Rhondda peerage case (1922), sitting 
under the chairmanship of the lord chair¬ 
man (Lord Don oughm ore) in the Commit tee 
for Privileges, Birkenhead delivered the 
very elaborate leading judgment. After he 
had left office in 1922 aiul before he became 
secretary of state for India in 1924, he 
sat in a few cases. In Russell v. Russell 
(1024), a case heard on appeal tom the 
decision of the Court of Appeal in Eng¬ 
land, he held, with the majority, that a 
husband’s evidence of non-access was not 
admissible on his petition for divorce in a 
case in which the only evidence of adultery 
consisted in the birth of a child. 

Birkenhead, who avowed himself to be 
eager for posthumous fame, was inclined 
to rest his claim to remembrance on the 
part played by him as a law reformer. The 
heaviest task which lie set himself in this 
capacity was the amendment of the law 
relating to the transfer of land. Renewing 
the efforts made by Lord Haldane [q.v.], 
he caused to be prepared and passed 
through parliament the gigantic piece ot 
legislation which reached the statute book 
as the Law of Property Act (1922), The 
work was accomplished in the face of many 


diHicultics. It was highly technical; its 
details were of no great interest either to 
the public or to parliament; and it luid to 
withstand the force of some persistent 
professional opposition. Using, ns lie 
always did, the learning of others', .Smith 
had many ready helpers. But the success¬ 
ful passage of the bill was due to his energy 
and parliamentary skill. In other fields of 
legal administration he worked hard. He 
prepared the way for the Supreme Court 
of Judicature (Consolidation) Act (1925), 
by the passage of a number of minor 
measures dealing with the administration 
of justice in the Supreme Court. With the 
assistance of the Supreme Court Rule 
Committee he remodelled the Rules relat¬ 
ing to the conduct of litigation by and 
against poor persons, and caused provision 
to be made for the trial on circuit of poor 
persons’ divorce cases. lie effected con¬ 
siderable improvements in the tenure of 
ollice of county court judges and, by 
inaugurating an inquiry into the adminis¬ 
trative machinery of the county courts, 
laid the foundation for the County Courts 
Act (1924). 

In the administration of bis patronage 
Birkenhead was entirely free from political 
bias. Six judges of the High Court (of 
whom one afterwards became a lord of 
appeal in ordinary and two became mem¬ 
bers of the Court of Appeal) were ap¬ 
pointed on his recommendation. He ap¬ 
pointed ten judges to the county court 
bench. 

Throughout his tenure of office Birken¬ 
head was a vigorous and impressive ex¬ 
ponent and defender of the government’s 
general policy. On occasion he allowed 
himself to speak on matters which were 
not the subject of political controversies 
of the moment. His most famous effort 
was his speech upon the bill designed to 
give effect to the majority report of Cord 
Gorell’s committee on divorce. Ko one 
who heard the speech could doubt his 
ability as a parliamentary orator; but 
most of those who heard it were surprised 
not so much at its eloquence ns at its 
deep moral earnestness and at its evidence 
of mature consideration ot the social 
question involved. 

Birkenhead’s place as one of the states¬ 
men of the third Coalition government 
must stand or fall, however, by his 
attitude on the Irish question. Once more, 
as in the days preceding the War, that 
question formed the major problem. So 
long as the only course open to the govern¬ 
ment seemed to be that of resistance to a 
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criminal conspiracy, Birkenhead was for for India. Ilis main work there was to 
the maintenance of the struggle. So late prepare for the examination of the con¬ 
us 21 June 11)21, he delivered in the House stitution granted to that country by the 
of Lords a speech which gave no indication Government of India Act (1019), which 
of any intent to seek pence. But negotia- had been foreshadowed in the preamble 
tions had already begun between the to that Act, He induced Sir John Simon 
British government and the Irish re- to undertake the task of presiding over 
publican leaders. On 10 August Birken- the commission which was to investigate 
head spoke in the House advocating n the matter. Before that commission had 
settlement by consent. He maintained reported Birkenhead had left ollice. He 
then, and afterwards, that there was no was not in sympathy with any attempt to 
inconsistency in his attitude. It was, aw he anticipate the findings of the commission, 
thought, the natural development of the and before lie had ceased to he secretary 
views which lie had held in 1918-1914. of state signs were apparent tluit his mind 
He desired to save the effusion of English was not moving upon the same lines as 
blood and the waste of English treasure in that of Lord Irwin, whose appointment to 
Southern Ireland provided only that lie the viceroyalty in November 1025 lie had 
could secure the independence of Ulster, approved, It is impossible to tell what 
In this spirit he attended the Gairloch view he would have taken upon the 
meeting in August and entered upon the proceedings of the successive Hound Table 
London conference in October. As soon Conferences and of the Government of 
as he met the Irish negotiators he became India Bill (19115). 

convinced of their sincerity, and of the Early in his lord clmncellorship, Lord 
possibility of healing the long quarrel Birkenhead showed signs that his health 
between Southern Ireland and Great was beginning to suffer from the excessive 
Britain. He acquired ft respect which strain which lie put upon it. He had for 
amounted almost to affection for Arthur long been burning the candle at both ends. 
Griffith [q.v.] and Michael Collins [q.v.], With prodigious labours both within and 
and it was in the spirit not of one who without his oil ice he combined every form 
had been defeated but of a statesman bent of physical activity. Meanwhile lie had 
on securing a long-desired aim that he taken little care of his financial position, 
supported the proposals of the govern- During his absence from ollice and after 
ment to give effect to the Irish Treaty his return to it he had made money ns a 
(6 December 1921) and to the bill con- writer for the press and of books having 
brining the Free State constitution (1022). a popular appeal. While he was secretary of 
These efforts, however, laid a heavy state for India, public opinion in the Corn- 
strain upon the ties between Birkenhead inons was adverse to these activities. He 
and many of his political and personal found himself under the necessity of in- 
friends . For other reasons, certain sections creasing his income, and in 1928 he resigned 
of the conservative party were impatien t and took up work in the City. By now even 
at the continued existence of the Coalition, his magnificent powers were failing. His 
Birkenhead strove for its safety. As in last speeches in the House of Lords 
past years, he still believed that the sounded forced and hollow. In the spring 
country required a national government of 10119 lie fell seriously ill. He died in 
and a national party. He was unsuccess- London 30 September, aged fifty-eight, 
ful, and the Coalition fell in October 1922, Birkenhead was advanced to a vis¬ 
it would be idle to deny his feeling of county in June 1921, and on the fall of 
extreme bitterness towards those who had Mr. Lloyd George’s government in 1922 he 
destroyed the work which he had in hand, was, in November, created Earl of llirken- 
He expressed himself in the country with head ami Viscount Furneaux, taking his 
acrimony and in the House of Lords in second title from his wife’s maiden name, 
speeches which were regarded as vindictive He was created G.C.S.L on leaving ollice 
and flippant. He doubted the wisdom in 1928, and he held the grand cordon of 
wherewith affairs were conducted under the order of Leopold, conferred upon him 
Mr. Stanley Baldwin’s first administra- by Albeit, King of the Belgians. In 1922 lie 
tion, and he anticipated the catastrophe received the honorary degree of D.C.L, 
which followed. from the university of Oxford, of which lie 

On the fall of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s was appointed high steward the same year, 
government in October 1024 Birkenhead He was lord rector of Glasgow University 
was ready to be reconciled to his friends (1922) and lord rector of Aberdeen Uni- 
and to accept office as secretary of state versity (102G). 
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Lord Birkenhead had one son, Frederick efiicicncy and sober sanity of judgement, 
Winston Furimiux (born 1007), who sue- a calmness of mind and n sweetness of 
ceedcd him as second earl, and two temper which inspired confidence; and 
daughters. these qualities remained with him through 

Birkenhead was often painted. His life. Eton also lmd its effect on him, for he 
most famous, and on the whole most satis- valued few of his honours more than his 
factory portrait, is that by Glyn Philpot, election, in later life, as a fellow of Eton, 
which hangs in Gray’s Inn hall. The in which capacity lie proved invaluable to 
cartoon by ‘Spy’ (Vanity Fair, 10 January the college in educational mul financial 
1007), reproduced in colour as the frontis- business. At Cambridge, where he was a 
piece to Vol. i of his son’s Life, gives a member of the‘Apostles’, he gained a first 
faithful representation of lum as he was class in both parts of the classical tripos, 
when lie was emerging into fame, Another, was second chancellor’s medallist, oth 
anonymous, cartoon also appeared in tained the Browne medal three times, and 
Vanity Fair 9 August 1911. finally (1889) was elected a fellow of his 

[Frederick Edwin , Earl of Kir ken head, by c ohcgc. 
his son (the Earl of Birkenhead), 2 vols., 1930- Already in 1887 Smith had entered the 
1935; personal knowledge,] C. Sciius'ier, Education Office as an examiner. His 

inclination, however, was rather to ud- 

SMITH, Sin HENRY BABINGTON ministration and finance than to cduca- 
(1808-1923), civil servant and financier, Lional subjects. Ilis chance came when, 
was born 20 January 1863 at Riverbank, in 1891, Mr. Goschcn, then chancellor of 
Putney, the London house of his father, the Exchequer, appointed him his private 
Archibald Smith [q.v.], mathematician, of secretary. In 1892 lie was transferred to 
Jordanhill, Renfrewshire. This branch of the Treasury establishment. Here lie had 
Smiths was long settled at Craigend in his first taste of international finance, in 
Stirlingshire as farmers and armourers, which he was to play so large a part, as 
In 1800, a younger son, Archibald Smith, secretary to the British delegates at the 
having succeeded as a West India iner- Brussels Silver Conference in that year, 
chant, bought the estate of Jordanhill, But he was not allowed to develop under 
then a country place, but now a suburb of the Treasury routine. In 1894 ho was 
Glasgow. He was the father of James chosen by Lord Elgin, the new viceroy of 
Smith [q.v.], geologist and man of letters, India, as his private secretary. On his 
and grandfather of Archibald Smith, return from India, at the beginning of the 
Henry’s father. Henry Smith’s mother South African War, he was diverted to 
was Susan Emma, daughter of Vice- inquire into the finances of Natal, which 
Chancellor Sir James Parker [q.v,], and were feeling the strain of the War. An- 
granddauglitcr of Thomas Babington, of other appointment followed when he was 
Rothlcy Temple, Leicestershire. He was made British representative on the council 
thus related to Babingtons and Macaulays, of administration of the Ottoman Public 
since Thomas Babington married Jean, Debt in 1900, and president in 1901. In 
sister of Zachary Macaulay [q.v.]. 1903 he returned to home service as sccre- 

Smith was the fifth son in a family of tary to the Post Oil ice, where he remained 
six sons and two daughters, of whom all until 1909, administering that department 
the sons obtained distinction, his eldest with success, ami representing it at various 
brother, James Parker Smith, sometime international congresses with dignity and 
M.P. for Particle, Lanarkshire, being the ellicicncy. He received the C.S.l. in 1897, 
best known. the C.B. in 1905, and in 1908 was created 

After attending a private school (Dr. K.C.II. 

Spyers’s) at Weybridge, Henry Smith was Smith’s conspicuous ability in finance 
elected king’s scholar at Eton in 1875, had attracted the attention of Sir Ernest 
third on the list. He won the Tomlin Casscl [q.v.]. Largely through the hitler’s 
mathematical prize in 1880, was Newcastle influence lie was, in 1009, appointed 
medallist in 1882, and obtained a minor ndministrateur directcur-general of the 
scholarship at Trinity College, Cambridge, National Bank of Turkey and consc- 
in the same year. As captain of the school quently left the civil service. Other 
he delivered to Queen Victoria an address directorships fallowed. As chairman of 
from the Eton boys after the attempt on the Pacific Cable Board (1913) he was still 
her life at Windsor in 1882. lie was very closely in touch with government work, 
competent at football and in the bouts, and during the European War his wide 
Already lie had n reputation for quiet financial experience was freely called upon. 
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He went twice to tlie United States—with 
the Anglo-French Commission in 10175, 
nnd as assistant high commissioner under 
Lord Heading in 1918. He helped to found 
the British Italian Corporation and the 
British Trade Corporation, and he served 
on many of the more important financial 
committees of that critical time. He was 
also chairman of the royal commission on 
the Civil Service in H)1G, and after the 
War (1919) chairman of the Indian 
Currency and Finance Commission, and 
chairman of the Railways Amalgamation 
Tribunal (10*21-1028). He was nuulc a 
director of the Hank of England in 1920. 
lie died at Vineyards, Saffron Walden, 
29 September 1923, and was buried at 
Eton. 

Smith married in 1808 Lady Elizabeth I 
Mary, eldest daughter of Victor Alexander 
Bruce, ninth Earl of Elgin [q.v.], and had 
four sons and five daughters. 

[The Times, 1 October 1923 ; family records ; 
private information.] M. F. Heaulam. 

SMITH, Sin ROSS MACPIIERSON 
(1892-1922), airman, was born ut Ade¬ 
laide, South Australia, 4 December 1892, 
the second son of Andrew Smith, pas- 
torulist, of that city (a native of Dumfries, 
Scotland), by his wife, Jessie Maepherson. 
He was educated at Warriston School, 
Moffat, Scotland, and at Queen’s School, 
Adelaide. In 1910 he made a tour round 
the world with a party of Australian 
mounted cadets, who were received by 
King George V. While he was in England, 
Ross Smith visited Lord Roberts, who 
showed the young man his medals, and 
impressed him with the danger of Great 
Britain becoming involved in a European 
war and of her reliance upon Australia’s 
support. 

Ross Smith was one of three brothers, 
all of whom were expected in due time 
to join the business, an estate of three 
million acres, of which their father was 
managing director. Meanwhile they each 
sought experience in other employment. 
Keith, the eldest (afterwards Sir Keith 
Smith), joined a firm of wool brokers; 
Colin, the youngest (who died of wounds 
received at Passekcudncle in 10IT), went 
into a bank; and Ross entered a linn of 
hardware merchants. 

On the outbreak of the European War in 
August 1014, Ross Smith enlisted as a 
trooper In the 3rd Australian Light Horse. 
He sailed with the first Australian ex¬ 
peditionary force, and landed in Egypt 
in December 1914. After four months’ 


service on the Gallipoli Peninsula in 1915 
he received a commission, but was shortly 
afterwards invalided to England. He 
rejoined his regiment in March 1916 and 
took part in August in the battle of 
Romani during the last attack made by 
the Turks on the Suez Canal. 

In October 1916 Ross Smith was trans¬ 
ferred to the Royal Flying Corps, and 
joined No, 07 (Australian) Squadron as an 
observer. He served with the squadron in 
Palestine, and gained valuable knowledge 
of the country. In .July 1917 he qualified 
as a pilot at the training schools in Egypt, 
and rejoined his squadron in Southern 
Palestine, lie was one of the most 
successful pilots of the squadron, engaged 
in many combats with German aeroplanes, 
and took a leading part in the bombing 
attack, 19 September 1918, on the Turkish 
central telephone exchange at 'Affule, the 
successful prelude to the offensive which 
put an end to Turkey’s part in the War. 

Ross Smith served in his squadron 
unti l the end of the War. On the conclusion 
of peace he at once began a series of long¬ 
distance flights which made Ins name 
famous. At the end of November 1918 he 
piloted Brigadier-General A. E. Bor ton on 
the first flight made from Cairo to Calcutta, 
for which lie received the Air Force cross. 
He subsequently accompanied Bortou on 
a series of reconnaissances for suitable 
aerodrome sites in Burma, Siam, the Malay 
States, and the Dutch East Indies, In 
1919 Ross Smith undertook the first flight 
from England to Australia. The Common¬ 
wealth government had offered a prize of 
£10,000 for a dig lit from Great Britain to 
Australia to be performed in 720 consecu¬ 
tive hours by an Australian airman. The 
prize was won by Ross Smith and his 
brother Keith who, with Sergeants W. II. 
Shiers and J. M. Bennett, left Hounslow 
on 12 November and reached Port Darwin 
on 10 December after a journey of 11,294 
miles. Their aeroplane was a Vickers Vi my 
machine fitted with Rolls Royec engines, 
and the journey was handicapped by bad 
weather and inadequate aerodrome facili¬ 
ties. The flight was continued to Mel¬ 
bourne and, at its conclusion, the Smith 
brothers were each created K.1LE. 

In 1022 Sir Ross Smith arranged to 
make a flight round the world in a Vickers 
Yhny amphibian. He was making a first 
trial flight at Brooklaiuls on 13 April, when 
the amphibian spun out of control and the 
pilot with his sole passenger, Lieutenant 
J. M. Bennett, was killed. Sir Keith Smith, 
who was to have accompanied them on the 
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trial flight, had been delayed by fog in 
reaching Uiooldands in time to join them. 

Hoss Smith was a rugged, determined 
character. He was very level-headed mul 
took no foolish risks. The plans for liis 
long flights were made only after the most 
exhaustive study of every aspect of the 
journey. Although he will be chiefly 
remembered for his pioneer flight from 
England to Australia, his service record 
earned great distinction for the Australian 
Flying Corps. 

Hoss Smith received the MX. and bar, 
the D.F.C. and two bars, and the order of 
El Nnhda, fourth class, conferred upon 
him by the King of the Hejaz. He was 
unmarried. 

( [F. M. Cuttack, The Australian Flying 
Corps, 1023; private information; personal 
knowledge.) II, A. Jones. 

SMITH, WILLIAM FREDERICK 
DANVERS, second Viscount I-Iam- 
bliivden (1868-1928), philanthropist, 
was born at Filey, Yorkshire, 12 
August 1808. He was the younger and 
only surviving son of William I-Icnry Smith 
[qv.], the well-known statesman, by his 
wife, Emily, daughter of Frederick Dawes 
Danvers, of Bushey, Hertfordshire, clerk 
of the council of the duchy of Lancaster. 
On the death of W,H. Smith in 1801, his 
widow was raised to the peerage as Vis¬ 
countess I-Iamblcden, in recognition of 
her husband’s public services. Frederick 
Smith, as he was usually called, succeeded 
to his father’s business and estate, and to 
Ids mother’s title oil her death in 1913, 

Smith entered Dr. Wane’s house at 
Eton in 1882, and went up to New College, 
Oxford, in the autumn of 1887, A good 
oarsman, he was in the Eton College eight, 
and stroked the New College boat, but 
under medical orders was obliged to 
abandon the attempt to secure a place in 
the university crew. Always a man of 
many friends, he later became, at his 
Henley home, the popular host of genera¬ 
tions of university oarsmen. He left 
Oxford with a third class in modern 
history in 1890, In the following year his 
father’s death placed him at the head of 
the newspaper-distributing business of 
W. II. Smith and Son. At the same time 
lie was invited to succeed his father as 
conservative member of parliament for 
the Strand division of Westminster, and 
was returned by a substantial majority in 
October 1891. He held the scat until the 
general election of January 1910, w hen he 
resigned. Neither in the House of Com¬ 


mons nor in the House of Lords, which he 
entered three years later, did lie make 
much figure as a politician. The chief 
interests of his useful life lay elsewhere. 

Smith devoted constant: attention to 
the business of W. II, Smith and Son, 
which his grandfather had founded and 
his father had developed. He was proud 
of the traditions of the iirm, and showed 
himself devoted in many ways to the 
welfare of its employees. One of his first 
acts was the establishment of a benefit 
society for his workpeople, and hrs .sym¬ 
pathetic outlook earned him the regard of 
all who served with him or under him. 
When in 1005 a crisis occurred in reference 
to the firm’s hook-stall contracts* with the 
railway companies, and two of the most 
important of these contracts were given 
up. Smith was prepared to risk all his 
resources in organizing a hook-shop 
branch, and by 1 January lDOfl, two 
hundred new shops of this kind had been 
opened. The new departure was in the 
end fully justified, and under his able 
management the business generally in¬ 
creased aiul prospered. 

The other chief interest of Lord 1-Iamblc- 
den lay in philanthropic work, and espe¬ 
cially in the administration of voluntary 
hospitals. He was closely connected with 
King’s College Hospital, of which for 
many years lie was chairman. He was the 
prime mover in the transfer of that institu¬ 
tion from the neighbourhood of Clare 
market to its new site on Denmark Hill. 
His experience gave him a wide knowledge 
of the problems of hospital management, 
and lie was chairman of the London 
regional committee of the British Hospitals 
Association ns well as treasurer of the 
association itself. I-Ie was the founder 
(1922) and first chairman of the Hospital 
Savings Association, and also chairman 
of the King Edward’s fund pay beds 
committee. 

Coming as a young man into great 
wealth, Smith regarded Jus riches ns a 
trust to be administered for the benefit of 
others. lie was a sincere churchman, and 
there was no good cause which lie was not 
ready to assist with wise generosity, and 
sometimes, as in the case of the hospitals, 
with valuable personal service ns well. 

During the European War Lord Humble- 
den served in Gallipoli find in Egypt 
(1915-1910) with the Royal first Devon 
Yeomanry, of which lie was lieutenant- 
colonel. 

Lord I-Iamblcden married in 18(M< Lady 
Esther, third daughter of Arthur Gore, 
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fifth Earl of Arran, and bad three sons to Egypt. He hastened out in time to take 
and two daughters. He died at Henley-on- command of the 13th Sudanese battalion 
Thames 10 June 1928, and was succeeded at the buttle of Omdurman (2 September), 
as third viscount by liis eldest son, William Immediately afterwards he was selected 
Henry (born 1903). to command the troops which accom- 

[The Times 1 18 June 1928; private informa- P an i fi d Kitchener to Fashoda to meet the 
tion,] A. Cochrane. column under Major Marchand. The 

appearance of the French expedition in 
SMITII-DORRIEN, Sm HORACE territory which was held to be under 
LOCKWOOD (1858-1930), general, the British control gave rise to an extra- 
sixth son of Colonel Robert Algernon ordinary outburst of feeling in the press, 
Smitli-Dorrien, J,P., of Ilarcsfoot, Ilcrt- But although the trip was full of interest, 
fordshire, by liis wife, Mary Anne, Smith-Dorrien declared that lie had little 
daughter of Thomas Driver, M.D,, was knowledge of what was going on, as 
born at Ilavesfoot 20 May 1B5B. After Kitchener did not confide his intentions to 
passing through Harrow School and the subordinates. 

Royal Military College, Sandhurst, he On the outbreak of war with the Boer 
was gazetted as lieutenant in the 95th republics in 1899, Smitli-Dorricn went to 
Foot in January 1877. South Africa with his regiment and was 

SinitlvDomcn’s first experience of at once given command of the 19th 
active service was in the Zulu War of 1879, brigade. With this lie distinguished him- 
where lie was one of the live officers who self at the battle of Paardcberg (18 Fcbru- 
escapcd from the disaster at Isandiilwann ary 1000), nnd in the advance to Pretoria. 
(22 January). On 4 July he saw the final Another year was spent with the columns 
defeat of the Zulus at UUmdi. In 1882 he hunting Generals Botha and De Wet. 
went with his regiment to Egypt, at the But before pence was declared he had 
time of Arabi Pasha’s rebellion, and took been promoted major-general, and Lord 
part in some skirmishes outside Alex- Roberts, who was then eomnmndcr-m- 
nndria. The regiment then went on to chief at the War Office, insisted cm sending 
Lucknow, where Smitli-Dorrten won the him to India as adjutant-general (Novem- 
first of his many successes on the race- her 1001). 

course and polo-field. But during a shoot- In those days the post of adjutant- 
ing expedition he wrenched liis knee so general was regarded as the most unpor- 
badly that lie lmd to be invalided home. Innt staff appointment in the whole army. 
In January 1884 lie joined the newly Smith-Dorrien found it far from easy, 
raised Egyptian army under the sirdar, Between the viceroy, Lord Cur/,on [q.v.], 
Sir Evelyn Wood. But the trouble with and army bead-quarters there arose serious 
his knee broke out again, and he remained differences, which became so acute that 
at the base, unable to take active part in the adjutant-general found liis position 
Lord AVolseley’s attempt to relieve General intolerable. He asked to be allowed to 
Gordon at Khartoum. He recovered in resign. At that moment, however, Lord 
time, however, to command the Egyptian Kitchener arrived in India as commander- 
eavalry at the battle of Ginniss on 30 in-chief (December 1902), and insisted 
December 1885. that Smith-Domen should remain in 

After passing through the Staff College office for a few mouths; ufter this he was 
—where he ch icily distinguished himself transferred to the 4th division at Quetta, 
as master of the draghounds—Smith- This was his first important command, 
Doirien returned to his regiment in India, and he thoroughly enjoyed every clay of 
and served there for nearly ten years the live years which he spent in it. With 
(1889-169S). lie kept a large stud lor the commander-in-chief he made extended 
polo and racing, and was greatly delighted 1 tours along the North-West Frontier; 
when his horse ‘Shannon’ won the army they studied the various problems con- 
cup ; it was ridden by Captain (afterwards nectcd with possible operations in Afghan- 
General .Sir) Hubert Gough. He held staff Lstun, and the best system of training for 
appointments at Lucknow and Umballa, war. 

and spent five months (1897-1898) on the Kitchener gave Smith-Dorrien a very 
Tirah expedition against the unruly tribes free hand in instituting many reforms on 
of the North-West Frontier. which the young general had set hia heart. 

While Smith-Dorrien was on leave at Chief among these were contrivances for 
home in June 1898, the sirdar, Sir II. II. promoting the health and comfort of his 
Kitchener, telegraphed for him to come troops; soldiers’ clubs and recreation 
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grounds were provided in every station, q.v.), found that the French Fifth Army on 
As was his custom he entered zealously his right was continuing the retreat; he 
into every form of sport, and at one race therefore decided to conform to its move- 
meeting he won two steeplechases and a inent, and issued orders for another march 
hurdle race on his own horses. In 1002 southward on the following day. Smith - 
he had married Olive Crofton, daughter Dorrien had every intention of complying 
of Colonel John Sclmeidcr, of Oak Lee, with these orders, but during the course 
Furness Abbey, and she acted as hostess of the night lie became aware that the 
in entertaining many distinguished guests, difficulties were increasing. The few roads 
including the Prince and Princess of Wales, were hopelessly blocked by country carts 
In every way Smith-Dorricn’s tenure of of fugitives; a heavy thunderstorm made 
the appointment was a success, and per- some of the steeper gradients impassable; 
haps it did even more than liis previous in the darkness the scene was one of 
services in the field to enhance his reputa- unavoidable confusion. Half the troops 
tion. The 4th division became known as had been delayed by a rearguard action, 
a happy one in which to serve, for although and many of them were wandering about 
the commander occasionally gave vent to until dawn next morning. Throughout the 
an outburst of wrath, it never fell on night the commander of the II Corps 
innocent shoulders. His popularity arose was engaged in consultation with his 
from his close interest in the personality generals, and in trying to collect reports 
of his officers; it was commonly said that from his scattered units. At 2 a.m. Major- 
he knew by sight every subaltern in the General Allcnby came in to say that the 
division, and every subaltern’s pony. German cavalry had pressed up to within 

In December 1007 Smitli-Dorrien went two miles of the British position, and 
on to the command at Aldershot, and, would be on the top of the II Corps un- 
after four years there, to the Southern less it could march before dawn. Major- 
command at Salisbury (1912). Here for the General Hubert Hamilton was then con- 
first time lie found himself in touch with suited, and he stated definitely that the 
the Territorial forces, and formed a very 3rd division, on the left of the II Corps, 
high estimate of their value. Being con- would not be ready to move before 9 
vineed of the probability of a European a.m. As the commander-in-chief and his 
war, he studied the problem of increasing staff had gone on to St. Quentin, 20 miles 
the strength of the British army; more to the south, Smith-Dorrien was forced to 
than once he came into conflict with take responsibility on his own shoulders. 
Cabinet ministers by suggesting some He issued orders to stand fast and await 
system of universal training. He drew up the German attack. This led to the battle 
ft scheme for expansion on the basis of the of Le Catcau (20 August). By 2 p.m. the 
Territorial associations which were already block on the roads had been cleared, and 
in existence, and in August 1014 he sub- Smitli-Dorrien determined to resume the 
mitted it to Lord Kitchener when the retreat. It is evident that he chose the 
latter went to the War Office as secretary right moment, for the enemy had suffered 
of state. Kitchener, however, had deter- too much to make any attempt at pursuit- 
mined to make his new armies independent The official History says: ‘In fact, the 
of any existing organization, and Smith- whole of Sinith-D onion's troops had done 
Dorrien’s proposals were rejected. wliat was thought to be impossible. With 

The dispatch of the British Expedi- both flanks more or less in the air, they 
tionary Force to France in August 1914 had turned upon an enemy of at least twice 
marks the beginning of the outstanding their strength; had struck him hard, and 
period of Smith-Dorrien’s career, when, had withdrawn, except on the right front 
after the sudden death of Sir J. M. of the 5th division, practically without 
Grierson [q.v.] on the 17th of the month, interference, with neither flank enveloped, 
he succeeded to the command of the II having suffered losses certainly severe, 
Corps. He later commanded the Second but, considering the circumstances, by 
Army in France. Controversy has been no means extravagant 5 [Military Opem- 
aroused by the events which in the end tions. France and Belgium. 1914, lt>22, pp. 
led to his resignation. 181-182], The total casualties amounted 

After bearing the brunt of the fight- to 7,812 men and 38 guns, 
ing at Mons, the II Corps retired, on Sir John French’s first dispatches on the 
25 August, to a selected position at Le battle were full of praise. Later on, how- 
Cateau, Then the commander-in-chief, ever, he changed liis opinion and took a 
Sir John French (afterwards Earl of Ypres, very gloomy view of what lie called ‘the 
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shattered condition of the Second Corps’. 
His book 1914 passes adverse comment on 
Smith-Dorrien\s decision. But the generals 
On the spot believed that that decision 
saved the day; for unless the troops had 
been ordered to stand and light an ex¬ 
tremely dangerous situation would lmve 
ensued. Practically all military historians 
have now accepted this view, Far from 
being shattered, the IT Corps went on to 
win fresh laurels on the Marne, the Aisne, 
and in the first terrible battles near Yprcs. 

By the end of the year (15)14) the trench 
line stretched from the North Sea to the 
Alps, and the deadlock which followed 
gave rise to wide divergences of opinion 
regarding strategy. The French, with 
their system of compulsory service, lmd 
already mobilized all available men; they 
had little faith in the value of Kitchener’s 
new armies; they were naturally impatient 
to drive the invaders out of their country, 
and they believed that it could be done by 
vigorous offensive action. Sir John French 
shared this belief. Smith-Dorrien, on the 
other hand, put a high value on the new 
armies, arid, although fully convinced that 
the struggle would end in victory for the 
Allies, was content to await the time when 
British resources, in men and muni Lions, 
would be more fully developed. In the 
meanwhile he wanted to husband the few 
regulars who still remained. 

During the first months of 1015 Smitli- 
Dorrien gradually became aware of the 
differences of opinion between himself and 
general head-quarters. The British forces 
lmd been reorganized into two armies, of 
which he commanded the second. In 
April this Second Army relieved French 
troops in the southern half of the big 
salient round Ypres. German guns from 
north, east, and south made the position 
dangerous and very uncomfortable; every 
day showed a heavy roll of casualties; 
transport and fatigue parties, carrying 
ammunition and rations to the front line, 
suffered terribly from concentrated lire. 
Smith-Dorrien was in favour of withdraw¬ 
ing to a position some two miles back 
which would be less exposed and could be 
prepared beforehand. French refused to 
allow any voluntary surrender of ground, 
since that to his mind would be a confes¬ 
sion of weakness. 

On 22 April the matter was brought 
to a head by the first German gas attack. 
This burst in full force on the northern 
half of the salient, which was held by an 
Algerian division and some second line 
French territorials. They were swept back 


in confusion, evacuating the whole of their 
sector. This retreat exposed the left flank 
of the Royal Canadians, who, less affected 
by the gas, were still holding the apex. 
Orders were issued for immediate counter¬ 
attacks to retake the former French 
position, but although they were con¬ 
tinued throughout the next five days, the 
only result was heavy loss, especially to 
British and Indian troops. The French 
were unable to afford any material assist¬ 
ance ; they lmd lost nearly all their guns 
in the salient, and reinforcements were 
slow in arriving. 

On 27 April Smith-Dorrien wrote a long 
and important letter to head-quarters; he 
said that unless the French could render 
more help, further attacks by the British 
would only cause useless loss of life; 
although he was not pessimistic, he 
thought that a scheme should he prepared 
for a withdrawal to a line nearer Ypres. 
The same afternoon a telegram came from 
head-quarters directing him to hand over 
command of all troops in the salient to 
General Sir Herbert (afterwards Lord) 
Plumcr. This drove Smith-Dorrien to the 
conclusion that the relations between 
himself and the commandcr-in-chief were 
so much strained that they constituted a 
weak link in the chain of responsibility. 
On 1 May lie sent a message asking for an 
interviews and, as no answer was received, 
he followed it up on 0 May by a second 
letter offering to resign. The same evening 
Jie w p ns lmudcd a telegram ordering him 
to return to England, The official History 
says: l No reason or explanation was 
vouchsafed.’ After Ills departure steps 
v r ere taken to carry out the withdrawal 
which he had recommended. This was the 
end of Smith-Dorrien’s active service in 
the field. 

Lord Kitchener wished to make Smith- 
Dorrien inspector-general of all troops 
in the United Kingdom, but the prime 
minister, Mr. Asquith, insisted on keeping 
this appointment open for French, who 
came back from France a few months 
later. Smith-Dorrien was given command 
of the First Army for home defence, and 
he held this post for six months (June- 
November 1015). 

In December 1015 Smith-Dorrien was 
selected for command of an expedition, in 
German East Africa, but an attack of 
pneumonia, which necessitated three 
serious operations, caused him to be 
invalided home from Cape Town. The 
War was over before he had fully re¬ 
covered his health. 
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In September 1018 Smith-Dorricn went 
to Gibraltar aa governor, and spent five 
years there, after which he retired. He 
devoted much time to work for his old 
regiment (originally the 45th and 95th 
Foot, now the Sherwood Foresters), of 
which he was colonel for over twenty-five 
years. 

On 11 August 1930 Smitli-Dorricn was 
terribly injured in a motor accident on the 
Bath Road, and he died the next day in 
Chippenham hospital without recovering 
consciousness. Ilis wife and three sons 
survived him. 

Smith-Dorricn’s autobiography, Memo¬ 
ries of Forty-Bight Years' Service (1025), 
gives a full and lively account of his early 
experiences, but he always refused to 
discuss questions connected with his 
resignation. 

SmitlwDorricn had a total of nineteen 
military decorations, of which ten were 
war medals; the others included the 
K.C.B. (1907), G.C.D. (1913), G.C.M.G. 
(1015), D.8.O. (1880), and the Legion of 
Honour (1915). 

Smith-Donicn was of medium height 
and build, with a very active figure which 
he kept in hard condition by constant 
exercise. A square chin gave a look of 
determination which was emphasized by 
a clear and decided manner of speaking. 

A cartoon of Smith-Donicn l>y ‘Spy’ 
appeared in Vanity Fair 5 December 1901. 

[The Times , 18 August 1980; Sir IL L. 
Snuth-Dorrien, Memories of Forty-Eight Years' 
Service f 1025; C. R. Ballard, Smith-Dorrien, 
1081 ; Sir J. E. Edmonds, (Olliehil) History of 
the Great Tl'ar. Military Operations. France 
and Belgium. 1924 and 1916 , 1922-1927. 
Portrait, Royal Academy Pictures, 1D10.] 

C. 11. Ballaiid. 

SOLOMON, SOLOMON JOSEPH 
(18(50-1927), painter, was born in the 
Borough, London, 10 September 1800, the 
fourth son of Joseph Solomon, leather 
merchant, by his wife, Helena Lichtcn- 
stadt, of Prague, He was educated at 
Thomas Whit ford’s South London School, 
Great Dover Street, and received instruc¬ 
tion in Hebrew and German from the 
Rev. Simeon Singer, minister of the 
Borough synagogue. Having shown an 
artistic bent, Solomon was sent at the age 
of sixteen to Heather]ey’s art school in 
Newman Street, where Samuel Butler 
[q.v.], then a man of mature years, was a 
fellow-student: after a years study there 
he proceeded to the Royal Academy 
schools, where (Lord) Leighton, (Sir) J. E. 


Millais, and (Sir) Lawrence Alma Tadema 
were among his teachers. A short period 
at the Ecole des Beaux Arts, Paris, under 
Alexandre Cabanel, made a great impres¬ 
sion on him; but the Munich Academy, 
where he continued his studies, did not 
attract him, and he stayed only some 
three months. 

After a journey to Spain, Italy, and 
Morocco with his friend, the painter Arthur 
Hacker [q.v.], in 1880, Solomon settled in 
London, where he gradually made a name 
as n painter of portraits and classical and 
biblical scenes, Ilis first exhibit at 
Burlington House was a portrait in 1881, 
but his fust outstanding success was 
4 Samson * (1887), n dramatic represent*)' 
tion of strong emotion and violent action, 
which now hangs in the Walker Art 
Gallery, Liverpool. ‘Niobc’ (1888) and 
‘Echo and Narcissus’ (1895) arc notable 
exercises in flesh-painting, and 'Your 
Health 5 (1893) is a genre painting in which 
problems of lighting arc the main tech¬ 
nical preoccupation. ‘The Birth of Love* 
(1806), although an allegory, shows a 
movement towards a more formal decora¬ 
tive quality tlmn had been evident in 
Solomon’s earlier works. In portraiture, 
he did his best work when lie was genuinely 
interested in the personality of the sitter: 
thus ‘Israel Zangwill 5 (1894) is one of his 
most successful portraits, although ‘Mrs, 
Patrick Campbell us the Second Mrs. 
Tanqucray* (1S94) also shows incisive 
reading of character and real decorative 
skill. 

Solomon was elected A.R.A. in 1896 
and R.A. ten years later (1900). In the 
hitter year he took a house at Birehington- 
on-Sea, Kent, which thenceforward be¬ 
came bis home. His Inter work includes 
portraits of Mr. Asquith (1909) and of 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald (1912). In 1910 he 
published a book on The Practice of Oil 
Painting. lie was elected president of the 
Royal Society of British Artists in 1018. 

Shortly after the outbreak of the 
European War in 1014 Solomon was 
impressed by the need for live use of 
‘camouflage’—the masking of trenches 
and other military objectives in such a way 
as to reduce their visibility to enemy air¬ 
craft. lie communicated his views on the 
subject to the War Oilice, and in January 
1916 was sent to France, with the rank of 
lieutenant-colonel in the Royal Engineers, 
in order to help to organize this work. In 
1920 lie published a book entitled Strategic 
Camouflage, lie died at his home at 
Birchington 27 July 1927. 
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In an age of technical innovation in 
painting Solomon remained faithful to 
traditional methods, He was a good 
average portrait-painter and an exceed¬ 
ingly conscientious craftsman; and the 
critic who is not contemptuous of all 
emotional content in painting finds con¬ 
siderable poetic power in his subject 
pictures. He was keenly interested in 
Jewish social and religious life, and was 
one of the founders jn 1891 of the Macca- 
beans Society, of which he was a vice- 
president. 

Solomon married in 1807 Ella, daughter 
of Hyman Montagu, F.S.A., solicitor and 
numismatist, sometime lord-lieutenant of 
the City of London; they had one son and 
two daughters. 

[Olga S. Phillips, Solomon J. Solomon: a 
Memoir of Pence and IKar, 1083; The idler, 
vol, x, 1800; The Studio, vol. viii, 1890; S. L. 
Bensusim, ‘Solomon J. Solomon’ in Jiidisckc 
Kilns tier, edited by M. llubcr, Berlin, 1903; 
private information.] II. B, GniMsnrrcir. 

SONNENSCHEIN, EDWARD ADOLF 
(1851-1920), classical scholar and writer 
on comparative grammar and metre, was 
born in Holloway, London, 20 Novem¬ 
ber 1851, the eldest son of Adolf Sonnen¬ 
schein, an Austrian supporter of the 
Hungarian patriot, Louis Kossuth, who 
settled in England and became well known 
as a teacher and writer of school-books, by 
his wife, Sarah Robinson, daughter of the 
Rev. Edward Stallybrass, who was for 
many years a missionary in Siberia. A 
younger son was William Swan Sonnen¬ 
schein, founder of the publishing house of 
that name. 

Sonnenschein was educated at Uni¬ 
versity College School and at University 
College, London, whence he proceeded as 
a scholar to University College, Oxford, 
where he obtained first classes in classical 
moderations (1873) and litem e humaniores 
(1875). On the recommendation of the 
master of liis college, G. G. Bradley, he 
became assistant (1877-1881) to G. G. 
Ramsay, professor of humanity at Glas¬ 
gow'. After two years as headmaster of 
Kelvinsidc Academy, Glasgow, he was 
appointed in 1883 professor of Greek 
and Latin at the ncw r ly founded Mason 
College, Birmingham (afterwards Bir¬ 
mingham University), where he spent 
the rest of his active teaching life. In 
1884 he married Edith Armeslcy, daughter 
of Ogden Bolton, barristcr-at-law, of 
Liverpool, who survived him with two of 
their three sons. 


Sonnenschein had long been interested 
in Plautus, and as early as 1870 had 
published an edition of the Captmi 9 based 
on the German edition of Julius Brix, and 
notable for an account of Richard Bent¬ 
ley’s emendations on all the plays, which 
he discovered in the British Museum, in 
the margin of Bentley’s copy of Parcus’s 
edition of the works of Plautus, This 
account Sonnenschein afterwards elabor¬ 
ated into a volume of the Anecdota Oxoni - 
ensia (1883). A more independent edition 
was his Mostellnria of Plautus (1884), 
containing contributions from his former 
London teacher, Robinson Ellis [q.v.], 
who became a lifelong friend. This book 
led to his long friendship with Oskar 
Scyffcrt, of Berlin, who spoke of Sonnen¬ 
schein as his ‘literary heir’. Seyffert’s 
inlluence is seen in the edition of the 
lindens of Plautus (1891), up to that date 
the best English edition of any of the 
plays, and perhaps the best Plautine text 
in any country. In Sonncnschcin’s later 
years Plautine criticism was thrust into 
the background by more urgent calls, but 
lie never slackened in his study, and wrote 
many articles in journals, besides con¬ 
tributing the article on Plautus to the 
eleventh and later editions of the Encyclo- 
pcedia Briiannica. 

Meanwhile Sonnenschein had been 
developing his ideas on the reform of the 
prevalent chaotic and unscientific manner 
of teaching of grammar by treating all 
Indo-European languages on the same 
plan, with a common terminology, His 
efforts gave rise to the ‘ Parallel Grammar* 
series, of which he was editor and his 
brother publisher. The scries was wel¬ 
comed with acclamation not only in Great 
Britain, but on the Continent, where no¬ 
thing like it was to be found. Sonncn- 
schein’s own contributions marked an 
advance on previous grammars, not only 
in their logical and scientific accuracy and 
happy expression (e.g., ‘prospective sub¬ 
junctive’), but in external presentation, 
to which he gave much thought, being 
probably the first editor to use marginal 
lines in order to indicate essentials, as he 
was among the first to interleave a school- 
text (the editio minor of the lludcm s, 1901). 
Other pioneer work in teaching Latin is 
to be found in his two Latin stories for 
schools, Ora Mar Him a (1902) and Pro 
Palria (1003), with their ingenious Latin 
equivalents for modem appliances. 

Sonnenschcin’s interest in the teaching 
of the classics led him to join John 
Percivfd Postgate [q.v.] in forming the 
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Classical Association (1903), to which lie retirement in 1018 to his death, which 
devoted much time and enthusiasm, ever took place there 2 September 1020, lie 
insisting on the claims ol ! the classics and formed ‘Soeratic’ societies for the dis- 
tlie reform of their teaching. As chairman cussion of philosophical and other prob- 
(1004r-1909) of the Curricula Committee lems. 

he issued four reports (1906-1000), and One of Sonnenschcin’s foremost claims 
as chairman (1009-1011) of the Joint to remembrance has been strangely passed 
Committee on grammatical terminology, over. I-Ie had always insisted upon the 
representing eight associations, two further humanities taking their proper place in 
reports (1000-1010), which have in sub- the modern university. Before the uni- 
stance been adopted by all bodies con- versity of Birmingham received its char- 
cerncd with language teaching, including ter in March 1000 (largely through the 
the Board of Education. His views appear activities of Joseph ClminberJnin), Sonncn- 
in the Joint Committee's pamphlet of schcin, both in the press and in interviews 
1911, and are exemplified in A New Latin with Chamberlain and others, had urged 
Grammar (1912), A New French Grammar that liberal policy which was adopted by 
(1912), and A Nciu English Grammar Birmingham, and followingBirminglmnVs 
(191G). lend, by the other modern universities 

Besides his contributions to periodicals, which date from the decision of the Privy 
for many years Sonnenschein wrote the Council of 10 February 1906. In the teeth 
chapter on ‘Grammar, Lexicography and of strong opposition lie secured a much 
Metric’ for The Year's Work in Classical improved organization of the faculties, 
Studies (founded in 1006), He was much each being represented by its domi on the 
interested in the evidence for Shake- governing body along with the lay mem- 
speare’s classical reading (which lie was bers, with complete autonomy for profes- 
perhnps inclined to overstrain), and the sors, security of tenure, and the recognition 
later influence of Stoicism, on which lie of research as an essential part of tlicir 
wrote in the Ilibberl Journal (1007) and functions. 

the Contemporary Iteviexv (1026). Much of During the European War, besides 
his grammatical research was summed up I being, with his wife, prominent among 
in The Unity of the Latin Subjunctive those who organized relief for Belgian 

and The Smil of Grammar (1927), the latter refugees, Sonnenschein was the first to 
being a readable exposition, by the coin- call attention to the manifesto of the 
partitive method, of the unity in frame- German professors on wav-guilt, which led 
work of the Aryan languages, intended, to the publication of a rejoinder by 
in his own word's, to ‘demolish the arch- representative English scholars, circulated 
enemy, Jcspcrsen’ (Otto Jcspersen, of both in English and German, He also 
Copenhagen), and widely accepted by wrote two of the Oxford war pamphlets, 
competent judges as having done so. Ilis Through German Eyes (10M) and Idols of 
projected magnum op as on Plautine metre Peace and War (1015), and numerous 
never saw the light, but the results of his letters in the press on the question of war- 
wider metrical studies appeared in Whal guilt. 

is Rhythm? (1025). In scholarship, as in other things, 

Sonncnschcin’s brilliance ns a gram- Sonnenschein prided himself on being ‘a 
marian tended to obscure in popular conservative of the right sort’, lie was 
estimation his other qualities, and the minutely accurate, nnd averse to loose 
inevitable references to Browning’s Gram- quotations and incorrect innovations in 
marian at his retirement and after bis language; for instance, be objected to the 
death, however apposite, tended t.o fix this expression 4 post-graduate*. He was a 
one-sided view. He was in demand at loyal friend, but uncompromising in 
college functions for his social qualities, condemning anything which fell short of 
and was a good talker with a fund of his own exacting standards. As a cone- 
humour, which, as it never appeared on spondent, he was most conscientious in 
public occasions, never received due answering questions or discussing diili- 
rccognition. In Birmingham he lived in eulties, and never spared himself in 
a house said to have belonged to David promoting the cause of good scholarship 
Cox, the painter, where he bestowed much or helping fellow students. A certain 
hospitality of a quiet mul intimate kind, absent-mindedness in society and indlffcr- 
He showed a growing interest in philo- cnee to correctness in dress only served 
sopliy, and both at Birmingham and at to endear him the more to several genern- 
Lansdown, Bath, where ho lived from his tions of pupils. There is a small portrait 
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by Clim-tcs Gere in the possession of the 
family. 

[The Times, 8 and 7 September 102D; 
Classical Review, November 1929; private 
information. For Sonnenschein’s share in 
fixing the constitution of the modem univer¬ 
sity, sec his letters to the Birmingham Daily 
Post , 29 April, 1 nml 8 May 1899, his correc¬ 
tion of the statement in Lord Haldane’s 
Autobiography (p. 140), The Times, 28 June 
1920, nnd particularly a pamphlet by E. J. 
Somerset, The Birth of a University, 1904.] 

W. B. Sedgwick. 

SPENCER, Sir WALTER BALDWIN 
(1860-1920), biologist and ethnographer, 
was born 23 June 1800 at Stretford, 
Lancashire, He was the second sou in the 
family of thirteen of Reuben Spencer, 
himself one of twelve, a Derbyshire lad 
who had worked his way up to be head of 
Hylands and Sons, Ltd., a Manchester 
firm of textile merchants. His mother’s 
name was Martha Circuit. lie was sent as 
a day-hoy to Old Trafford School, where 
his inherited vigour showed itself alike in 
examinations and in athletic sports. 
Thence lie went for a year to the Man¬ 
chester School of Art, where he acquired 
a graphic touch which later on adorned 
and vivified his demonstrations in the 
lecture-room as well as the copious records 
of his studies in the field. To study good 
pictures and, within his means, to collect 
them, ever remained the chief of bis 
hobbies. Spencer’s true vocation was 
discovered when be entered Owens College, 
Manchester; there, under the able tuition 
of Professor Arthur Millies Marshall [q.v.], 
who later described him as ‘the best 
student I ever had’, he became bred with 
an enthusiasm foT biology. In 1881 he 
won an open scholarship in that subject 
at Exeter College, Oxford. There two of 
the fellows, Henry Nottidge Moseley and 
Edwin Ray Lankester, were eminently 
qualified not only to train him in research 
but to secure the recognition of his talents. 
After gaining a first class in natural science 
in 1884, Spencer became assistant to 
Moseley in April 1885, and was elected a 
fellow of Lincoln College in January 1886. 
At Moseley’s suggestion, he assisted 
Edward Burnett Tylor, then render in 
anthropology at Oxford, to arrange the 
ethnological material presented to the 
university in 1883 by General Pitt-Rivers 
[q.v.]—an experience which inspired 
Spencer with a second interest, whence so 
mucli of his future reputation was to conic. 

In June 1886 Spencer read a paper 
before the Royal Society on the median, or 


pineal, eye m lizards—a palaeontological 
mystery to which lie provided the evolu¬ 
tionary key. The paper won him instant 
recognition. Within six months he was 
elected to the chair of biology in the 
university of Melbourne. Accompanied by 
his wife, Mary Elizabeth, the daughter of 
Richard Bowman, whom he married in 
January 1887, Spencer sailed immediately 
afterwards to the Antipodes, of all possible 
regions the richest in forms of arrested 

life. 

Spencer held his professorship at Mel¬ 
bourne for thirty-two years. He proved 
an admirable and energetic teacher and 
organizer, and was rewarded with many 
honours. He was elected a fellow of the 
Royal Society in 1900, and an honorary 
fellow of Exeter College in 1906, and of 
Lincoln College in 1016, He received the 
C.M.G. in 1904, and was created K.C.M.G, 
in 1910. 

But it is wliat Spencer did for uncivilized 
rather than for civilized Australia that 
demands special mention, lbr, as Sir James 
Erazer has well said, ‘ the record of Central 
Australian savagery, which we owe 
primarily to the genius of Baldwin 
Spencer, is likely to remain for all time 
the standard by reference to which, more 
than to any other documents, future in¬ 
quirers will attempt to estimate the com¬ 
parative antiquity of forms of society 
and to trace them to their origin in times 
which lie fur beyond the reach of history’ 
[Preface to Spencer's Last Journey, p. 8]» 

Attached as zoologist to the expedition 
organized in 1894 by YV. A. Horn to carry 
out scientific investigation in Central 
Australia, Silencer, at Alice Springs, near 
the very centre of the continent, fell in 
with Francis James Gillen, who was 
stationed there as telegraphist among 
absolutely primitive natives. With these 
natives Gillen, ft genial Irishman, had 
become .so friendly us to be regarded by 
them as one of the tribe and a party to 
its most intimate secrets. Grasping the 
anthropological possibilities of a unique 
situation, Spencer brought his trained 
method to the aid of Gillen’s experience; 
and as a result of this co Unborn Lion, of 
repeated explorations on Silencer’s part, 
and of a subsequent journey undertaken 
by them both right across the continent 
to the gulf of Carpentaria (1901-1902), a 
quite unknown world of authentic stone- 
age folk was brought to light and vividly 
described. Under their joint names there 
appeared Native Tribes of Central Australia 
(1889), and Northern Tribes of Central 
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Ait sir alia (1004), each of them anthropo¬ 
logical classics. After Gillen's death in 
1912, Spencer more than once revisited 
the regions explored by them and pub¬ 
lished in 1027 under their joint authorship 
(a pious fiction) The Amnia, a study of a 
Stone Age People; tins was meant 1;o bo a 
final effort to verify their findings, and it 
proved feasible with a minimum of sub¬ 
stantial modification. Readable as they 
arc, these digests of severely controlled 
evidence are meant for the expert. Cover¬ 
ing the same ground, however, two other 
works, more popular in character, Across 
Australia (1912) and Wanderings in 1 Vi Id 
Australia (1028), the first written by the 
partners, the second by the survivor, 
reveal the personal side of a close contact 
with what almost amounts to another 
order of humanity. 

In 1911-1912 Spencer, who held the 
position of special commissioner for the 
Commonwealth government and chief 
protector of aborigines in the Northern 
Territory, explored wide spaces of tiie 
Northern Territory, partly on Ins own 
account and partly at the instance of the 
government. Here he amassed much fresh 
material with the insight and thoroughness 
that mark all his field observations, and in 
1014 was published Native Tribes of (he 
Northern Territory of Australia. He re¬ 
signed his cliair at Melbourne University 
in 1919, retaining the title as professor 
emeritus. 

It had always been one of Spencer’s 
dreams to follow up Darwin’s study of the 
Fuegians, another derelict race. Accord¬ 
ingly in 1029, at the age of sixty-nine, 
with the threat of angina upon him, he 
braved a winter at Cape Horn; but he 
died suddenly on 14 July of that year in 
a snow-bound luit at Hostc Island, off 
Tierra del Fuego. His venture was not in 
vain, since he left behind him valuable 
notes which arc incorporated in Spencer's 
Last Journey (1031). His grave is at 
Magcllanes. He had one daughter. 

There are two portraits of Spencer by 
W. B. Mclnucs, an Australian artist, one 
in the possession of the university of 
Melbourne, the other hanging in the hall 
of Exeter College, where his name appears 
also in a memorial window. 

[R. 11. Mare It and T. K. Pen a i man, 
Spencer's Last Journey, with memoir and 
bibliography, 1031. Spencer's Scientific Cor¬ 
respondence, 1938, by the same editors, throws 
light on his intellectual friendships, and 
especially on his constant literary intercourse 
with Sir J. G. Frazer.] II. II. Mauuit. 


922-1080 Spofforth 

SIHIFTORT'II, FREDERICK ROBERT 
(I853-I92G), Australian crickcteT, was 
born at Balmain, Sydney, 9 September 
1853, the fourth child and second son of 
Edward Spofforth, a York shir email who 
luid emigrated to Australia in 1828, by 
his wife, Anna McDonnell. Spofforth was 
educated at Egl inton College, Sydney, 
where lie learned his cricket. On 31 March 

1877 he formed one of the Australian 
eleven at Melbourne against the team of 
English professionals captained by James 
Lilly white [q.v.]. This fixture, in which 
Spofforth took 4 wickets for 115 runs, is 
usually counted the second in the series 
of test matches between England and 
Australia. Spofforth came to England in 

1878 with the liz-,sfc Australian team which 
visited this country. Though the batting 
of the Austral inns was weak, the strength 
and variety of the bowling came as a 
revelation to Engl ish cricketers. At Lord's 
on 27 May n good Marylebone Cricket Club 
eleven, which included William Gilbert 
Grace [q.v.], was dismissed for 33 mul 10. 
Owing to rain, the ground wns di Moult, 
but Spofforth’s performance of hiking 11 
wickets for 20 runs was amazing. Through- 
out the tour he was successful, and in the 
first-class matches took 107 wickets at a 
cost of II runs each. When lie came again 
to England in 1880, his bowling seemed as 
good ns ever, but an injury kept him out 
of the only test in at eh that was arranged. 
It was on his third visit to England, in 
1882, that Spofforth accomplished the 
most famous feat of bis career: this was 
at the Oval on 28 and 29 August when 
the Australians won their first victory in 
international cricket on English soil. 
England, with 80 runs to win, wns put out, 
chiefly by Spofforth, for 72, and lost by 
7 runs. Although the conditions wore 
against the batting side, it was generally 
admitted that more formidable bowling 
had never been seen, and the public gave 
Spofforth the name of the hlen)on bowler’, 
lie paid two more visits to England, in 
.1884 and 3 888, but found no opportunity 
in Lest matches of repeating his sensational 
achievement. Early in the IS8(i tour, 
when he was bowling very well, his hand 
was hurt by a ball driven hack at him, 
and lie himself fancied that he lost some¬ 
thing of his skill owing to this injury. 

Spofforth wns a tall, lean man, with long 
amis, and he delivered the Hall at his full 
height. In Ids younger days he was a fast 
bowler, but afterwards he owed most of 
his success to clever variations of length 
and puce, and liis best ball was of medium 
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pace with ft break from the off. His name I Jenne, W. R. Anson, E. S. Talbot, MandcU 
will always be associated not only with the Creighton, J. L. Stvachnn-Davidson 
development of Australian criclcet, but Evelyn Abbott, and W. G. F. Phillimore! 
also with ft marked advance in the art of He showed independence by going to 
bowling. Henry Wall’s logic lectures at Balliol 

Ill 1880 Spofforth settled in England. College, and getting some tuition from 
Thereafter he was a member of the Derby- Benjamin Jowctt. After obtaining fi rs t 
shire county eleven on several occasions, classes in classical moderations (1804) and 
nnd played in a few other first-class literae humaniores (1806), Spooner was 
fixtures. In Australia he had been a bank- elected fellow of his college in 1807, lec- 
mnimger, but in England he entered a turer in 1808, and tutor in 1800, and for 
tea-merchant’s business, which lie directed thirteen years (1870-1880) held the office 
with energy and success* He married in of dean. He lectured on ancient history, 
1880 Phyllis Marsh, daughter of Joseph philosophy, especially on Aristotle’s Ethics, 
Cadman, of Brcadsall, Derbyshire, and and divinity; and many generations of 
had two sons and two daughters. He died undergraduates were grateful for his 
at Ditton Hill Lodge, Surrey, 4 June 1020. tuition. lie was ordained deacon in 1872 
[The Times , 5 June 1020; private informa- priest in 1870, and the college became 
tion.] A. CocmuNE. his lifelong parish. He was examining 

chaplain to Edward Carr Glyn, bishop of 
SPOONER, WILLIAM ARCHIBALD Peterborough, from 1902 to 1016, and was 
(1844-1930), warden of New College, made honorary canon of Christ Church by 
Oxford, the eldest son of William Spooner, Bishop Stubbs in 1890. He took his D,D, 
barrister, county court judge for North degree in 1903. His sermons, good ia 
Staffordshire, of Walton Lodge, Stafford, substance, suffered from his difficulty in 
by his wife, Jane Lydia, daughter of John reading. Ilis line eloquence found expres- 
Wilsan, of Scacroft Hall, Leeds, was born sion in his ccviempore speeches at the 
22 July 1844 at 17 Chapel Street, Gros- college Gaudy, which went to the hearts 
venor Place, London. Archibald Campbell of his hearers by their mingled wisdom, 
Tftit [q.v,], afterwards archbishop of humour, find love of the college, 
Canterbury, who had married his father’s On the death in 1908 of James Edwards 
Sister, Catherine Spooner, was his god- Sewell [q.v,], who had been warden of 
father. Though robust in general, he New College since I860, Spooner was 
suffered as an albino from defects of eye- unanimously elected warden, and entered 
sight and taste, but triumphed over them on the happiest period of his life, The 
by sheer force of character. Educated at Lodgings, long neglected, were rccon- 
Oswestry School, he won an open scholar- structed with his generous assistance, and 
ship at New College, Oxford, in 1802, became a hospitable centre where he 
being the first scholar elected from outside discharged with zest every duty of his 
Winchester College. office, making himself the friend of all, 

From this time onward Spooner’s life high or low, connected with the college: 
was bound up with New College as succes- in this lie had the gracious co-operation of 
sivcly scholar, fellow, and warden, and his wife* No duty came amiss to him, 
after his retirement as honorary fellow, in but he excelled on such human occasions 
a period which saw its conspicuous growth as a Gaudy or a Choir School prize-giving, 
in numbers, buildings, and importance. He had an extensive knowledge of his 
In this process of expansion the leading undergraduates, who could count on his 
spirits were Edward Charles Wickham interest and good-will, but if they pre- 
[q.v.], to whose tuition Spooner owed sumed on his good nature, were surprised 
much, and Alfred Robinson, who came by some pungent phrase which they never 
from University College in 1805. Spooner forgot. Considerate to his colleagues, he 
helped to carry out their policy. As ft took them into his confidence and won 
freshman, he was welcomed by the small their affection. He loved the ties with 
Wykehamist society for his alert and Winchester, and enjoyed his visits there 
cheerful spirit nnd for hia connexions, ns ex-officio fellow. He did not take a very 
through his family and friends, with other active part in university affairs; he was a 
colleges. He had many noteworthy con- pro-vice-chancellor, but declined the vice- 
temporaries: in college, W. A. Fenron, chancellorship and entered the Hcb- 
John Wordsworth, W. J. Couitliope, domadal Council too late to make a mark. 
Edgar Jacob, and R. C. Moberiy, and But he did valuable service as a first-rate 
among those outside, R. W. Rftper, F. II. examiner in ‘Greats’, and his judgement 
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as an awarding examiner in Scripture 
knowledge for the Oxford and Cambridge 
Joint Board was highly esteemed, and 
his opinion on university affairs carried 
weight. He supported the promotion of 
natural science studies, and welcomed the 
foundation in 1001 of the Wykchain chair 
of physics at New College. lie was also 
chairman of the council of Lady Margaret 
I-Iall, Oxford (1001-1907) and of that of 
the Oxford House in Bethnal Green (1008- 
1020), and for many years was a poor law 
guardian, an active member of the Charity 
Organisation Society in Oxford, and chair¬ 
man of the council of the Wnrneford 
Hospital. He was an ardent member of the 
Political Economy Club and for many 
years its secretary. He retired from the 
wardenship at the end of 1924, but con¬ 
tinued to live in Oxford until his death, 
Which took place there 20 August 1030. 

Spooner’s weak eyesight limited botli 
his reading and his studies, but he 
published in 1801 an edition of The 
j Histories of Tacitus which was widely 
used, and Bmnll volumes on Bishop Butler 
(1901) and William of Wykcham (1900). 
His letters to The Times on public affairs 
were distinguished by clarity and sound 
sense. In politics and churchman ship he 
belonged to the centre, and disliked ex¬ 
tremes ; his inner life was one of simple 
piety, undisturbed by outside storms. A 
tendency to lapse of speech led to the | 
association of his name with one form of 
slip which gave a new word, ‘Spoonerism 
to the English language (‘Kinquering 
kongs their titles take’ is the best-known 
example); but this had no relation to his 
general conversation, which was fluent, 
vigorous, often witty, and was enjoyed by 
all who shared it. Ilis death left Oxford 
a duller place: for nearly seventy years, 
except for a dangerous illness in 1915- 
1916, he was a familiar figure in its streets, 
and had become a ‘character’ respected 
for great personal qualities, and for long 
and loyal service to the university. As he 
wrote himself of William of Wykcham, 
‘lie accomplished more than many able 
end more masterful mcn\ 

Spooner married in 1878 Frances Wy- 
cliffc, third daughter of Harvey Goodwin 
[q,v.], bishop of Carlisle, nnd had two sons 
and live daughters. 

Spooner’s grave is at Grasmere, where 
his wife’s house, How Foot, had for many 
years been a beloved holiday home. Ilis 
portrait by Hugh lliviere in New College 
hall is an excellent likeness. There is also 
a cartoon by ‘Spy’ in Vanity Fair (21 

3201 


April 1898), the original of which is at 
New College. 

[The Times , 1 September 1039 ; Oxford 
Magazine, 16 October 1030; private informa¬ 
tion; personal knowledge.] 

1\ E. Matubson. 

SPY (pseudonym) (1851-1022), car¬ 
toonist. [See Ward, Sir Leslie.] 

SQUIRE, WILLIAM BARCLAY 
(1855-1927), musical antiquary, was born 
in London 16 October 1855. He was the 
only son of William Squire, of Fdtham 
Hill, Middlesex, merchant of the City 
of London, by his wife, Elizabeth Ogden. 
He was educated privately, nt Frankfurt- 
am-Main, and at Pembroke College. 
Cambridge, where lie graduated 11,A. iti 
1879, having obtained a third class in 
the historical tripos. He practised as a 
solicitor in London from 1888 to 1885, and 
in the latter year was appointed an assis¬ 
tant in the department of printed hooks in 
the British Museum, and in 1012 was made 
an assistant keeper, with special charge 
of the printed music. Although Squire 
retired from this oJVicc under the age limit 
in 1020, lie was in 1924 appointed honorary 
curator of the King’s music library whieli 
is permanently on loan to the Museum, and 
this bore valuable fruit in the publication 
of a catalogue of this collection. Part I, 
dealing with the Handel MSS,, appeared 
in 1027; Part III, the printed music and 
musical literature, in 1929. The second 
portion had not been begun by Squire 
when lie died, and is the work of Miss Hilda 
Andrews. 

From 1890 to 1904 Squire acted as 
music critic for the Saturday Review, 
Westminster Gazette, Globe , and Pilot in 
succession. I-Ic wrote the libretto of (Sir) 
C. V. Stanford’s opera, The Veiled Prophet 
of Klwrassan (1881) and of (.Sir) F. Bridge’s 
cantata, ‘CalJirrhoc’ (1888). Squire con¬ 
tributed many articles to all three editions 
of Grove’s Dictionary of Music, and in the 
third edition, which is illustrated, his 
special interest in portraits of musicians 
proved of great service. He was also u 
contributor to the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
irica, to this Dictionary, and to other 
publications. ITc compiled catalogues of 
old printed music in the British Museum 
(2 vols., If) 12), of the music in the chapter 
library of Westminster Abbey (Mortal- 
shefte for 1903), and of the printed music 
in the Royal College of Music (1909), of 
which he iiad been librarian since 1885. 
lie ft Iso collaborated with Helen, Countess 
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of Radnor in the Catalogue of the Pictures department, and in 1902 commanded the 
in the Collection of the Earl of Radnor Shambe field force operating in the Shanibg 
(1009). district of the Bn hr cl Ghazni, being 

Squire did much valuable editorial work awarded the medal and clasp. Ilis discreet 
on English madrigals and old keyboard handling of this mission attracted the 
music* the most important of which, the notice of the authorities, and Stack was 
Fitzwillicnn Virginal Rook, was done in co- chosen for service with the Sudan govern- 
operation with his brother-in-law, J. A. meat. He was appointed private secretary 

Fuller -Maitland, and was published in to the governor-general in 1904, und 
1894-1899. lie edited a Teprint of the Sudan agent and director of military 
words of Robert Jones’s Muses' G(mlin intelligence in Cairo in 1008. Two years 
for Delights (1901), and for the Purcell later he retired from the British army, 
Society, of which he was honorary sccrc- and threw in his lot pernumcntly with the 
tary, he edited Purcell’s harpsichord Sudan service* 

music (4 vols,, 1018). Following the transfer from the Sudan 

During the European War, Squire of the governor-gene ml. Sir Reginald 
worked for the Intelligence Department Wingate, to he high commissioner in 
of the Admiralty (1910-1918), and from Egypt in 1917, Stack, who had become 
1018 to 1920 he served in the historical civil secretary to the Sudan government 
section of the Foreign Olliec. His report in 1914, was gazetted (1917) acting sirdar 
on the Tribes of Tunisia (1910) was ollici- of the Egyptian army and governor- 
ally adopted by the French government, general of the Sudan. It; was an obvioua 
He (lied, unmarried, in London 18 January choice: his military credentials were ample, 
1027. his acquaintance with the Sudan was 

Squire became a fellow of the Society intimate. He succeeded to nil inheritance 
of Antiquaries in 1888 and of the Royal unhampered by embarrassing legacies. 
Geographical Society in 1804. He was The Sudan was tranquil, trade was re¬ 
elected an honorary fellow of Pembroke viving, revenue expanding. Fortified by 
College, Cambridge, in 1925. In 1918 he this knowledge, Stack urged the expedi- 
becarne n. knight of grace of the order of ency of carrying out proposals, already 
St, John of Jerusalem, and in 1920 re- approved in principle by the Treasury, to 
ceived the C.V.O, develop cotton production in the ’area 

As an historian nnd archaeologist lying between the Blue and White Niles. 
Squire’s habitual care and accuracy made Blit the business proved more protracted 
him regarded as ti sound authority, and than he had anticipated: erroneous 
his readiness to place his great knowledge, estimates and technical disputes so delayed 
not oaily of music, but of matters artistic making a beginning with the enterprise 
nnd genealogical, at the disposal of all that Stack did not live to witness its 
genuine applicants for information, will completion. 

not be readily forgotten by students in Meanwhile liis appointments had been 
the British Museum Library and elsewhere, confirmed (1919), and sensible of wider 
[Private information; personal knowledge.] responsibility, Stack began a cautions 
II. Thompson-. experiment in decentralization. Up till 
then, the post-YVar fever of disruptive 
STACK, Sin LEE OLIVER FITZ- nationalism hud not penetrated the Sudan, 
MAURICE (1868-1924), soldier and ad- but, too shrewd to expect such immunity 
ministrator, was bom at Darjeeling, India, to last. Stack liopcd to forestall the 
15 Mny 1808, the only son of Oliver Stokes menace by providing existing tribal 
Stack, inspector-general of police, Bengal, organizations with a definite place in the 
by his wife, Emily Dickson. Educated at government; of the state, He sanctioned 
Clifton College and the Royal Military nml extended the judicial nnd adnunis- 
Collcgc, Sandhurst, he was commissioned Lnitive powers exercised hitherto un¬ 
to the Border Regiment in 1888, promoted ollieially by sheikhs, nnd lie encouraged 
captain in 1806, and appointed staff the admission of young Sudanese into the 
oillccr to the British commissioner and executive. In these and other ways lie 
commander in Crete in 1891). laid the foundations of a wholesome 

Eager for experience, Stack turned his national consciousness, 
eyes to the Sudan, at that time adminis- S tack was present at the A ligh¬ 
tered by British officers attached to the Egyptian negotiations in London in 1924 
Egyptian army. He joined that army in in order to watch the interests of the 
1800, served in the adjutant-generai’s Sudan, and when negotiations broke down, 
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returned to Cairo, The situation was 
disquieting. Mutiny was afoot in the 
Sudan, murder being hatched in Egypt. 
Tragedy drew near. On 19 November 
1924 Stack was waylaid in the streets of 
Cairo and shot through the body. He 
died the following day. 

Stack was an attractive personality: 
sympathetic and unaffected, inclining to 
advise rather than to command, finding 
reward in the simple performance of duty. 
No conspicuous achievement stands to his 
credit, but his administration was always 
constructive, his judgement cool and 
balanced, lie piloted the Sudan without 
mishaps through seven difficult years, and 
lie laboured unceasingly for the welfare 
of its people. 

Stack married in 1D02 Flora Center, 
daughter of Edwin Ramsay Hoodie, com¬ 
modore captain of the Cunard Company, 
and had one daughter. 

Stack was a temporary major-general of 
the British army (1917) and ft ferik of the 
Egyptian army. He was created C.M.G. 
(1914), K.13.E. (1018), and G-B.E. (102:)). 
He was also in possession of the fourth 
class Osmanic (1002), third class Medjidic 
(1910), grand cordon of the Nile (1917), 
and first class El Nahda of the Hcjnz 
(1920). 

[Egyptian and Sudan governments 1 Reports; 
private information ; personal knowledge.] 

I 3 . G. Eloood. 

STANFORD, Srn, CHARLES VIL- 
LIERS (1852-1924), composer, conductor, 
and tcaciicr of music, was born in 
Dublin 30 September 1852, the only child 
of John Stanford, of Dublin, examiner in 
the court of Chancery and clerk of the 
crown, co. Meath, by his wife, Mary, 
daughter of William Ilcnn, of Dublin, 
master in Chancery. lie was educated at 
Henry Tilney Bassett’s school in Dublin. 
I-Iis early Dublin life was spent in a 
favourable intellectual atm asp here. His 
father was eui enthusiastic amateur vocalist 
and violoncellist. Ilis music teachers, 
Arthur O’Leary (under whom he studied 
in London), Michael Quarry, and Sir 
Robert Prescott Stewart [q.v.], were all 
of them able musicians and all of them 
Irishmen. Quarry, in particular, exercised 
a great influence upon Stanford by in¬ 
stilling into him a love for the music of 
Bach, Schumann, and Brahms, little of 
which had, in those days, penetrated to 
Ireland. These early influences never lost 
their spell and can be traced in Stanford’s 
works up to the last. 


Stanford did not definitely decide to 
adopt music as a profession until 1870, 
when he was eighteen years of age. I-Iis 
father, in accepting the situation, insisted 
upon a general university education first 
and a. specifically musical study abroad 
afterwards. This plan was carried out, 
but not without some difficulty. Stanford 
went up to Queens’ College, Cambridge, 
ns choral scholar in 1870, but he achieved 
such distinction in the musical life of 
Cambridge as an undergraduate that in 
1873 he was appointed organist of Trinity 
College, and his university activities 
prevented any prolonged musical study 
abroad. Nevertheless, from 1874—the 
year in which he took his degree with a 
third class in the classical tripos—to 1870 
lie was given leave of absence for con¬ 
siderable periods in order to visit Germany 
for musical instruction. lie studied first 
with Carl II. C. Keincckc in Leipzig and 
afterwards with Friedrich Kiel in Berlin. 
Stanford’s reputation us a composer soon 
extended beyond Cambridge. As early as 
1870 lie attracted attention in London by 
his music to Tennyson’s Queen Mary, 
written* at the poet’s suggestion, for the 
Lyceum production, and by ft symphony 
which gained a prize in a competition 
organized by the Alexandra Palace 
authorities. In 1877 his name figured in 
the Gloucester Festival programme with 
an overture. In 1882 a second symphony 
appeared, and his orchestral serenade was 
produced at the Birmingham Festival. 
His music to the Eumenidcs of Aeschylus 
(1885) took Cambridge by storm, and had 
much to do with consolidating his position 
as a musician of distinction. 

It is surprising that with his manifold 
and varied activities, which increased when 
he settled in London in 1802, Stanford’s 
output as a composer way so continuous. 
Whatever else claimed his attention—and 
he touched nothing timidly or half¬ 
heartedly—the time reserved for creative 
work was seldom allowed to be disturbed. 
Tic was a rapid worker. He scarcely ever 
made a sketch. Even complicated works 
were written straight into score, in ink, 

I without previous preparation. Stanford 
was certainly tlic most versatile British 
composer of the latter half of the nine¬ 
teenth century. There was no department 
of music in which lie did not seek to 
challenge comparison with the foremost 
composers of his age, and there were few 
departments in which lie failed to achieve 
some measure of distinction. 

Stanford’s efforts in the cause of English 
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opera deserve special mention. If lie 
gained only temporary successes with his 
stage works his fate in this respect must 
in part be attributed to the difficult 
conditions which beset operatic product ion 
in England. His first opera, The Veiled 
Prophet of Khorassan (1881), enjoyed only 
two performances, one in Hanover, and one 
in London. Savonarola (1884), The Canter¬ 
bury Pilgrims (1884), Much Ado about 
Nothing (1001), and The Critic (1015), in 
which Sheridan’s 'tragedy rehearsed* 
became an 'opera rehearsed’, fared little 
better. His last opera, The Travelling 
Companion* published by the Carnegie 
Trust in 1019, lias not up to the present 
time (1034) received an adequate pro¬ 
fessional presentation. The nearest ap¬ 
proach to a popular success which Stan¬ 
ford secured on the stage was with his 
Shenmts O'Pricti, a romantic light opera, 
which had a run of several weeks at the 
old Opera Comique Theatre, London, in 
1890. 

Stanford’s large-scale choral works, 
although many of them arc forgotten, 
were highly esteemed in their day, and 
certainly left their influence upon the 
work of later writers. ‘The Three Holy 
Children* (1885) and ‘Eden’ (1801) have 
not been heard in recent years, but his 
‘Requiem’ (1807) and especially his 
‘Stabat Mater’ (1907) created a move, 
lasting impression, ancl may be regarded 
as representing his finest work for chorus 
and orchestra. On a smaller scale, in the 
form of secular ballads, his ‘The Revenge’ 
(188G), ‘Phaudrig Ci'ohoorc* (1890), and 
‘The Last Post’ (1900) remain conspicuous 
examples of the best type of British choral 
writing, ancl have won both professional 
and popular acceptance. 

For orchestra alone Stanford completed 
seven symphonies, the best-known of 
which arc No. 3, ‘The Irish’ (1887), and 
No. 5, ‘L’Allcgro ed il Penseroso’, in¬ 
spired by Milton’s poems (1805). I-Iis six 
‘Irish Rhapsodies’ are, however, more 
representative of his genius, and their 
national character, combined with the 
imperishable poetic beauty of the native 
melodies from which the main themes arc 
derived, give them a place of special signi¬ 
ficance in modern music. No, 1 (1902) is 
the most obstinately popular, but No. 2 
(1903) is a finer work, and No. 4, ‘The 
Fisherman of Lough Neagh’ (1913), is 
probably the most satisfying example of 
Stanford’s orchestral writing which exists. 

Stanford was also a prolific writer of 
chamber music—skilfully wrought, but 
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mostly of a severely classical type which 
seldom reflected his personality attrac¬ 
tively. There me eight string quartets; 
two string quintets; a pianoforte quintet 
and quartet; several trios and duct sonatas 
for various combinations, &c. None of 
these arc publicly performed with any 
regularity, although many of them arc in 
the repertories of amateur players. 

Stanford’s church music, on the other 
hand, has established itself firmly in the 
services of nil English cathedrals and 
important churches. His settings of the 
canticles arc healthy, vigorous, and far 
.superior in quality to those of most of 
his contemporaries. No religious music is 
better loved in Great Britain than ‘Stan¬ 
ford in 13 fiat’ (1879), whilst his four later 
services, and several anthems, have almost 
equal claims upon the affection of church 
musicians. Medievalists have taken ex¬ 
ception to some of his methods, and com¬ 
plained that this music i s not always devout 
in style, but Stanford took a liberal view of 
the Church’s needs for various Occasions. 

The mastery of design and fluency which 
distinguish Stanford’s services and an¬ 
thems are features also in his secular part- 
songs, notably the‘Elizabethan Pastorals’, 
of which there are three sets; in the in¬ 
finitely charming vocal pieces for children; 
in the much-esteemed compositions for 
organ, as well as in his smaller instru¬ 
mental solos, too numerous to mention 
in detail. Fleeting trifles many of them 
arc, but sometimes they reveal his in¬ 
dividuality with greater clearness than 
more elaborate works. 

It is, however, ns a writer of sola songs 
that Stanford’s reputation appears to be 
most securely established. Through the 
art of his friend, PJunket Greene, he won 
especial fame for his settings for baritone 
voice with choral and orchestral accom¬ 
paniment, Early and brilliant examples 
are the ‘Three Cavalier Songs’, settings of 
Browning’s poems, with male chorus 
(1882), but his ‘Songs of the Sea’ (1905) 
and ‘Songs of the Fleet’ (1910) arc his 
finest essays in a form which he made 
peculiarly his own. They strike a note of 
romantic patriotism at once stirring and 
dignified. In writing for solo voice with 
pianoforte he excelled in settings of 
modern Irish poems, several collections of 
which won wide acceptance. The high- 
water mark in tins type of song is reached 
with ‘An Irish Idyll’ (1901), but the suc¬ 
ceeding collections, *Cushcndall* (1910), 
‘A Fire of Turf’ (1913), and ‘Songs from 
Leinster’ (1914), all maintain an excellent 
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standard and contain many of his happiest 
thoughts. 

As el conductor Stanford gained exten¬ 
sive experience with the Cambridge 
University Musical Society (1872-1803), 
but he will chiefly be remembered ns 
director of the Bach Choir, London (188/5- 
1002), and of the Leeds Festival, where be 
succeeded Sir Arthur Sullivan and offici¬ 
ated from 1001 to 1910* He also line! chief 
charge of the Royal College of Music 
orchestra during the period of his profes¬ 
sorship at that institution. It has been 
well said by one of his pupils, George 
Dyson, that ; Stanford was never a virtuoso 
conductor. Virtuosity of every kind was 
alien to his temperament. Contrasted 
with the more exuberant, his methods 
appeared to be sound rather than in¬ 
spired. Rut he could handle large masses 
with a command and a dignity which 
revealed the nobility of masterpieces.’ 

Stanford was appointed professor of 
composition and orchestral playing at the 
Royal College of Music on its opening in 
1883, and professor of music at Cambridge 
in 1887, holding both appointments until 
the year of his death. He earned the 
reputation of being the most successful 
composition teacher of his time in Eng¬ 
land. Many of his pupils were destined to 
become distinguished musicians. Amongst 
these were Waiforrt Davies, Coleridge 
Taylor, Vaughan Williams, Gustav Holst, 
John Ireland, Frank Bridge, Rutland 
Boughton, Eugfenc Goosscns, Arthur Bliss, 
and Herbert Howells. This list alone 
will serve us testimony to the soundness 
of his training and the catholicity of his 
sympathies. In 1911 he published his 
treatise on Musical Composition, a little 
volume which was the fruit of long ex¬ 
perience and presented an admirable 
epitome of his methods, set forth without 
didactic heaviness or pedantry. 

Stanford’s other contributions to litera¬ 
ture are not numerous, and may be re¬ 
garded mainly as diversions in the course 
of a busy life. Ills chapters in A History 
of Music (1010), written in collaboration 
with Cecil Forsyth, tire terse in style and 
exhibit sound critical judgements. Men¬ 
tion .should also be made of his Studies 
ami Memories (1908) and Interludes (1922). 

Stanford was the recipient of many 
academic distinct ions, including the honor¬ 
ary degrees of Mus.D. of Ox lord (1888) 
and Cambridge (1888), D.C.L. of Durham 
(1894), and LL.D. of Leeds (1904). He 
was knighted in 1902. 

Stanford married in 1878 Jane Anna 


Maria, (laughter of Henry Champion 
Wettoci, of Joldwynds, She res, near Guild¬ 
ford. They had one son and one daughter. 
Stanford died in London 20 March 1924 
and his ashes are buried in Westminster 
Abbey. 

Stanford’s personality was very striking. 
He was tall in stature, and his counte¬ 
nance, somewhat grim in repose, assumed, 
in conversation, immense earnestness and 
animation. lie was easily led by his fiery 
temperament into indiscretions of utter¬ 
ance. He delighted to triumph over 
enemies, but seldom bore malice. He 
could stab with sarcasm and heal the 
wound with affectionate good-humour. 
None could question bis intense loyalty to 
Ins art, to his friends, to those who served 
him, and to those whom lie delighted to 
honour. 

An excellent portrait of Stanford, 
painted by Sir William Orpcn, hangs in 
the hall of Trinity College, Cambridge. A 
cartoon of him by ‘Spy’ appeared in 
Vanity Fair 2 February 1905. 

[Sir George Grove, Dictionary of Music and 
Musicians, 3rd cd., 1028; Sir C. V. Stanford, 
Pages from an Unwritten Diary, 1014; Pro* 
cmliitgs of the Musical Association, 1920-1027; 
private information; personal knowledge.] 

T. F. Duniiill. 

STANLEY, EDWARD LYULPI-I, 
fourth Baron Sheffield, of Roscommon, 
in the peerage of Ireland, and fourth B a no n 
Stanley or Alder ley, in the peerage of 
thcUnitcd Kingdom (1880-1025), was born 
in London 10 May 1889. He wns the third 
son of Edward John, second Baron S tanley 
of Aldcrlcy [q.v.], by his wife, Henrietta 
Maria [q.v.|, eldest daughter of Henry 
Augustus Lcc-Dillon, thirteenth Viscount, 
Dillon. lie succeeded In'sr eldest brother, 
Henry Edward John, third Baron Stanley 
of Alderley [q.v.], in 1903, and, by special 
remainder, succeeded to the barony of 
Sheffield on the death in 1909 of his kins¬ 
man, Henry North Ilolroyd, third Earl of 
Sheffield and third Baron Sheffield [q.v.]* 
Stanley was educated at Eton and at 
Bailiol College, Oxford, where he obtained 
a second class in classical moderations 
(1859) and a first class in litcrac humani* 
ores (1801). lie was elected a fellow of 
Bailiol in 1802, and held his fellowship un¬ 
til 1800. He was called to tire bar by the 
Inner Temple in 1805, became an assistant 
commissioner under the Friendly Societies 
Commission in 1872, and in 1870 a member 
of the London School Board, on which ho 
served, with one interruption (1885-1888), 
35 
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until its abolition in 1004. After two un¬ 
successful attempts, Stanley was elected 
member of parliament for Oldham in the i 
liberal interest in 1880, and retained his 
scat until 1885. In 1884 he was appointed 
a member of the royal commission on the 
housing of the poor, and in 1886 a member 
of the royal commission (the Cross com¬ 
mission) Ho inquire into the working of 
the Elementary Education Acts*; when 
the latter commission reported in 1888 he 
was the first signatory of a strong minority 
report, in which his characteristic style is 
conspicuous. 

In 1880 Stanley took a leading part, as 
chairman of the executive committee ami 
treasurer, in the formation of the National 
Education Association, which may be re¬ 
garded as the descendant of the National 
Education League, an organization very 
prominent in tile controversies connected 
with the Education Bill of 1870. 

In 1807 Stanley became vice-chairman 
of the London School Board (which then 
reverted to the practice of appointing an 
outside chairman.—Lord Ileay), and he 
held that office until 1004. On the abolition 
of the School Board, the London County 
Council omitted, somewhat ungraciously 
ns it appeared to him, to find nn opening 
for a continuance of his services. His long 
and valuable work in the development and 
administration of education in London 
therefore came to an end. Subsequently, 
however, he did good service in the same 
cause iii Anglesey, where he was a land¬ 
owner. 

Stanley was always active with his pen. 
He wrote a small book called Our National 
System, published in 1009, and between 
1895 and 1017 expressed his vicw r s forcibly 
in many articles contributed to the 
Nineteenth Century> and the Fortnightly t 
English, and Contemporary Reviews. He 
supported the Education Bill of 1018, and 
in 1928, at the age of eighty-four, he de¬ 
livered an address to the National Educa¬ 
tion Association vigorously criticising two 
proposals, put forward respectively by the 
archbishop of Wales and Mr. H. A, L. 
Fisher, for a ‘concordat* solution of the 
denominational controversy. 

In the controversies which the organiza¬ 
tion and administration of public educa¬ 
tion have always excited in England, 
Stanley took an active part. He was a 
strong advocate of public control, and 
although he accepted the settlement or 
compromise of 1870, he held that the 
development of a public system of educa¬ 
tion was the business of public authorities 
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(preferably of ad hoc authorities), and lie 
offered stout resistance to nil proposals 
which tended to enlarge the inlluence or 
strengthen the position of voluntary or 
denominational bodies in that system. 
Thus he strongly criticized a circular 
issued by the London School Board in 
1894 relating to religious instruction in 
Board schools, as giving a new opening to 
denomi national influences in those schools. 
The controversy was ended by the victory 
of the Progressive party in 1897, and 
Stanley for the next seven years exercised 
a dominant authority on the Board. 

The result of another controversy was 
less happy for Stanley, and indeed it led 
to the dramatic collapse of the scheme 
of higher education which he had been 
instrumental in devising, and to the defeat 
of his cherished hope that the School 
Board would become the public authority 
responsible for all grades and branches of 
public education. The London School 
Board had, with the concurrence and aid 
of the Science and Art Department, 
developed a large system of ‘higher grade 
schools 1 , 4 evening continuation schools 1 , 
&c., in which free instruction far above 
the standard of ordinary elementary 
schools was given to pupils of an age much 
above the ordinary elementary school age. 
In discussing with Sir John Eldon Gorst 
[q.v.] in 1899 the powers of the School 
Board to provide higher education, Stanley 
put its claims so high that the Education 
Department (shortly afterwards merged 
in the new Board of Education) felt it 
necessary to obtain a legal decision. 
Voluntary schools and institutions were 
also at that time feeling the competition 
of rate-aided Board schools and institu¬ 
tions, which charged no fees, very severely. 
Certain items of the London School 
Board’s expenditure on higher education 
were accordingly challenged before Mr. 
Cocker ton, the auditor, and his disallow¬ 
ance of them was upheld by the Court of 
Queen’s Bench and the Court of Appeal. 
The courts in effect decided that the power 
of school boards to provide education out 
of the rates was limited to elementary 
instruction, given to children, Eind not to 
adults, within the scope of the Elementary 
School Code as distinguished from the 
Directory of the Science and Art Depart¬ 
ment. It was indeed a cause cdldbve, and in 
the result led directly to the comprehensive 
reform of the English system of public 
education effected by the Act of 1902. 

But though Lord Sheffield was an active 
and determined controversialist, Ilia real 
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achievement lay in the field of detailed and 
laborious, but nevertheless imaginative 
and constructive, administration to which 
lie devoted himself for many years. His 
actual accomplishment, not only in 
running the machine but in working out 
big and new ideas, and by a combination 
of enthusiasm and practical judgement 
securing their successful application, was 
great both in volume and quality. He was 
a pioneer in many branches of education 
and its organization, and made the London 
School Board a leading influence in the 
development of national education. He 
anticipated many lines of advance which 
have now become familiar 1 , but he 
never neglected the humbler conditions 
on which successful advance depends. I-Ie 
gave constant and personal attention to 
the provision and imp rove men t of school 
accommodation in pursuit of his ideal of 
‘a school place for every child and every 
child in its place, and that a good place’. 
But for his previous efforts, the London 
County Council would have had great 
difficulty in dealing with the huge 
problem which it was called on to face in 
1904; and in preparing the way lor the 
change from acl hoc School Board ad¬ 
ministration to municipal administration, 
Sheffield unwi ttingly contributed to the de¬ 
feat of one of Jus own cherished projects. 

Lord Sheffield’s industry was unflagging; 
he drove himself and others with extra¬ 
ordinary energy. He was severely critical 
and caustic in speech, but a genuine kindli¬ 
ness and generosity underlay his antagon¬ 
isms, and he never bore ill-will. He mis not 
an easy man to deal with, but his disinter¬ 
ested devotion to his chosen task and his 
capacity for getting things done compelled 
respect. 

Lord Sheffield married in 1873 Mary 
Katharine, daughter of Sir Isaac LowLhinn 
Bell [q.v.’J, first baronet, of Washington 
Hall, co. Durham, and had three sons and 
five daughters. He was succeeded as fifth 
Baron Stanley of Aldcrley and fifth Baron 
Sheffield by bis eldest son, Arthur Lyulph 
(born 1875). He died at Aldcrley Park, 
Cheshire, 18 March 10*25. 

There is a portrait of Lord Sheffield by 
P. A. de Lfiszlb at Aldcrley Park (1904), and 
others arc in the possession or Colo ncl Ol i ver 
Stanley at Plus LlanfViwr, Holyhead, and 
of the Hon. Lyulph Shi ill oy at Penrhos, 
Holyhead. 

[The Times , 10 March 1025; The School 
Child, April 1025; Educational lhcord t April 
1920; private information.] 

L. A. Seuiy Bicge. 


STABLING, ERNEST HENRY (1800- 
1927), physiologist, was horn 17 April 
1800 in Barnsbury Square, North London, 
the eldest son of Matthew Henry Starling, 
cleric of the crown, Bombay, by his wife, 
Ellen Mathilda, daughter of Henry George 
Watkins, artist and engraver, of Islington. 
He was educated at King's College School, 
London, and at Guy’s Hospital, which he 
entered in 1882. As a student he won 
numerous distinctions, became demon¬ 
strator in physiology at Guy’s in 1889, 
and later on head of the physiology depart¬ 
ment at that hospital. His tenure of office 
was marked by a complete reconstruction 
of the building available for physiology, 
with the result that, instead of being 
poorly equipped, Guy’s came to have the 
best physiological laboratory ill London. 
In 1899 Starling was elected to the JodreJI 
chair of physiology at University College, 
a position which he filled until 1023. In 
1022 he was appointed to the Foulerton 
research professorship of thelloyal Society, 
of which he was the first holder. He was 
elected a fellow of the Royal Society in 
1899, was awarded the Society’s royal 
medal in 1013, and the Bnly medal of the 
'Royal College of Physic inns in 1907, He 
received honorary doctorates from Trinity 
College, Dublin, and from the universities 
of Shell)chi, Cambridge, Breslau, Stras- 
burg, and Heidelberg, He was created 
C.M.G. in 1917. 

Starling married in 1801 Florence 
Amelia, daughter of Sir Edward Henry 
Sieveking [q.v.], the physician, and widow 
of Leonard Charles Wooldridge, a distin¬ 
guished pli3'siologisfc. They had one son 
and three daughters. His wife assisted 
him indefntigahly in his work. Starling 
died on board a steamer ns it was entering 
Kingston harbour, Jamaica, 2 May 1027, 
while he was travelling for his health. 

Starling wrote several books, outstand¬ 
ing among which was his Principles of 
Human Physiology (1912, 4th cd. 1925), 
the classical English physiological text¬ 
book of its time; but it is as an original 
investigator that he has the greatest claim 
to be remembered. So meagre at that time 
was the equipment at Guy’s Hospital, that 
for purposes of research Starling was 
driven in 1890 to University College, 
which then contained a brilliant group of 
workers under the leadership of (Sir) E. A. 
(Sharpey-) Schafer, the Jodrell professor. 
This group included (Sir) William Mad- 
dock Bay lisa [q.v.], who in 1899 married 
Starling’s sister Gertrude. Starling farmed 
with Buyliss a lifelong intellectual alliance 
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of the most fruitful character. Starling’s 
investigations covered an unusually wide 
Hold, but three subjects stand out pre¬ 
eminently: (1) the secretion oflymph and 
other body fluids, (2) the discovery of 
secretin, (3) the laws which govern the 
activity of the heart. 

In 1892 Starling went to Breslau in 
order to work with R. Hciclcnhain on the 
subject of lymph formation, Ilcidcnhain 
at that time was the protagonist of the 
‘vital’ theory of the secretion of serous 
fluids, which regarded the cells of the 
capillary wall as having secretory powers 
similar to those of the salivary or pan¬ 
creatic cells. This theory was supported 
by certain experiments on the ligature of 
vessels, but principally perhaps by the 
alleged action of the so-called lyrnplm- 
gogues. It is said, and the saying is 
approximately correct, that Starling veri¬ 
fied all Hcidcnhain’s experiments and 
disproved all the conclusions; but the 
advance was made by supplementing the 
work of the master by other and crucial 
experiments of his own. Starling showed, 
in fact, that most of the phenomena which 
govern the flow of lymph could lie ex¬ 
plained, if proper account were taken of 
the factors which govern the hydrostatic 
pressure of blood in the capillaries together 
with the osmotic properties of the fluids 
concerned. In this connexion special 
stress was laid on the osmotic pressure of 
the colloid constituents of those fluids. 
The work, although undertaken with 
special reference to lymph flow, soon ex¬ 
tended to the secretion and absorption of 
other fluids, such as urine and sctous 
fluids generally. It so completely super¬ 
seded previous work in this field as to put 
Starling, in his early thirties, into the 
first rank of experimental physiologists. 

Starling’s second achievement, and 
probably his greatest, was his discovery 
in 1902 in collaboration with Eayliss of 
secretin, a performance so noteworthy as 
to require no comment except that as time 
has passed that achievement appears to 
rank more and more as one of the most 
important discoveries of physiology. The 
conception of an internal secretion was 
not new, for Schafer had established that 
by his discovery of adrenaline in 1891; 
moreover, although thyroxine had not 
then been isolated, its main physiological 
reactions were known. But the idea of a 
chemical stimulus from one part of the 
body producing a specific response else¬ 
where, such as the secretion of pancreatic 
juice, was new. The degree of importance 


to which humoral secretions have now 
attained is merely evidence of the funda¬ 
mental nature of the discovery of secretin. 

The years immediately preceding the 
European War of 1914—1918 were devoted 
by Starling to the study of the heart, 
which, Indeed, was the subject of perhaps 
his earliest research. The ‘heart-lung 
preparation’ had been used by Henry 
Newell Martin (1848-1890), of Johns 
Hopkins University, anil others, but Star¬ 
ling converted it into a technical method 
of the first importance by the introduction 
of a suitable and variable resistance on the 
arterial side. On the * heart-lung prepara¬ 
tion’ he studied, seriatim , the effect of 
varying the mi melons factors which 
influence the beat of that organ, e.g. 
arterial pressure, venous inflow, tempera¬ 
ture, the chemical composition of the 
blood, mid so forth; finally, he expounded 
the generalization known as ‘Starling’s 
law of the heart’, namely, that ‘the energy 
of contraction is a function of the length 
of the muscle-fibres’. Then came the War, 
and Starling never carried out his full 
programme, which was to apply all the 
knowledge acquired on the ‘heart-lung 
preparation’ to the innervated organ. 
Apart from his activities in the War, 
Starling worked at many other subjects, 
such as the movement of the gut and renal 
secretion. 

On the outbreak of war Starling at once 
obtained a commission in Die Royal Army 
Medical Corps, and at first served as a 
medical oil leer nt the Herbert Hospital at 
Woolwich; later he performed important 
j work in the gas warfare department at 
| home. In 1017 he was sent on a commis¬ 
sion to the Italian army in order to con¬ 
vince the military authorities of the 
advantages of equipping their soldiers 
with a more perfect respirator. The sequel 
was that in the first three months of 1918 
Great Britain made about one million 
respirators for the Italian army of such 
j efficiency as to Tender quite innocuous 
| an offensive launched against it by the 
Austrians on a great scale, an offensive 
which, had it been successful, might have 
proved decisive. 

No account of Starling’s work would be 
complete without some reference to liis 
magnetic personality. Of not more than 
middle height, and with a penetrating but 
sympathetic eye, lie gave the impression of 
personified alertness. His energy, mental 
and physical, appeared inexhaustible, liis 
reactions and judgements were rapid, and 
if, as was inevitable, they occasionally 
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proved wrong he was not prevented by 
any misplaced feeling for consistency 
from revising and correcting them- Yet 
liis searching intellect was coupled with a 
heart of great generosity; to help younger 
workers was his supreme pleasure, and no 
one more fully enjoyed the companionship 
of his fellows. His outlook on life he once 
voiced in the words 1 An objective life is a 
happy one*. 

[The Times , 4 May 1027; Proceedings of the 
Royal Society, vol. cii, B, 1028; private 
information; personal knowledge.] 

J. BAncRopr. 

STEEL, FLORA ANNIE (1847-1020), 
novelist, was born at Sudbury Priory, 
Harrow-ori-thc-IIill, 2 April 1847, the 
sixth child and second daughter of George 
Webster, sheriff-clerk of Forfarshire, by 
his wife, Isabella, daughter and heiress of 
Alexander Macallum, sugar planter, of 
Cousins Cove, Jamaica. Until she was 
nine years old she lived at Harrow and at 
her father's London house in Palace Yard, 
Westminster, where Thackeray and George 
Cruikshank were among his friends. Her 
parents moved in 1857 to Burnside, Forfar, 
and she quickly developed a deep love of 
the Highlands. News of the Indian 
Mutiny impressed her childish imagina¬ 
tion: she was even then a creature of 
energetic action, and she burned and 
hanged the Nana Sahib in effigy many 
times. She was educated by governesses 
and at a private school in Brussels where 
the headmistress described her as ‘dili- 
gente mais point gmciense 1 . During 1800 
she lived with her parents in Hcriot 
Row, Edinburgh, and ‘dressed on twenty 
pounds a year’- At the end of 1807 she 
married Henry William Steel, of the 
Indian civil service, the son of the Rev. 
Thomas Henry Steel, vicar of St. Ippolly ts 
with Great Wymondlcy, Hertfordshire. 
Although she claimed in her autobio¬ 
graphy, The Garden aj Fiddihj, that she 
was never in love, the marriage was a 
happy one, and her husband thought her 
‘the one entirely right thing in this world*. 

Mrs. Steel landed in Madras in 1808 and 
travelled to Delhi. From there she con¬ 
tinued the journey by road to Lahore and 
thence to Ludhiana, where she was the 
only European woman. Her husband was 
soon transferred to Dal lion sic. There her 
first child was born dead, but her only 
other child, a daughter born in 1870, 
survived- She was ft devoted mother, a 
studious reader, and a keen conversation¬ 
alist; she also sang, acted in theatricals, 


and painted with infinite gusto and satis¬ 
faction to licrsclf. In 1870 she joined her 
husband in Kasur, a subdivision of the 
lift bore district, and made it her business 
to acquire a special knowledge of India. 

Mrs. Steel, alone of the Englishwomen 
then married to officials in India, flung 
herself lie art and soul into the lives of 
Indians, and she wrote memorable Action 
inspired by the insight which she acquired. 
Thrown upon her own resources—for 
there were no other Europeans in Kasur— 
she interested herself at first in municipal 
administration and in entertaining local 
magnates. When riding with her husband 
through the district, escorted by petty 
officials mid farmers, she became familiar 
with the life of the country-side and the 
customs of the people. Lntcr, she pene¬ 
trated behind the purdah to the secluded 
women, and thus gained information not 
available to men. There was that in her 
Highland blood which was sympathetic to 
legend, pilgrimage, and religious disputa¬ 
tion. She was impatient of the superstilions 
of others, yet she seems ‘with her mind’s 
eye’ to have believed in the reality of the 
Indian railway guard who asserted that 
his name was Nathaniel James Craddock 
and who told her the story which she pub¬ 
lished in 1807 called In the Permanent Way. 

Over Indian women Mrs. Steel exercised 
remarkable inlluence. The need for social 
reform w as clear to her, but at that time 
there was no revolutionary party in India 
capable of emancipating women in a 
nationalist cause. She look a long view 
of the situation and attacked the deeply 
rooted social system by strongly advocat¬ 
ing the education of Indian women. In 
this matter she was a pioneer, and her 
great ability was recognized, although her 
enthusiasms occasionally brought her into 
conflict with the constituted authorities. 
She started a school for little girls at 
Kasur in 1874, und when she roundly told 
the government that it ought to appoint 
inspectresses of girls’ schools, it made her 
the first one (1884), She was a member of 
the Provincial Educational Board from 
1885 to 1888, and served on it with John 
Lockwood Kipling, the artist, father of 
R udyard Kipling. When Mr. Steel retired 
in 1889, she left India with regret and 
almost immediately began her literary 
career in earnest. 

Mrs. Steers first book, Wide Awake 
Slories (1884), had been followed by The 
Complete Indian Cook and UonsckccpcT 
(1887), written in collaboration with a 
friend, Mrs. Grace Gardiner. Neither lady 
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was regarded as an ideal housekeeper, but STERN DALIS, Baron (1848-1923), 

the book was appreciated by hundreds of judge. [See Piciu?oiid, William.] 
Englishwomen in India and is a valuable 

record of contemporary prices, wages, STEVENSON, JAMES, Baron 
remedies, conditions, and customs. In Stevenson, of Ilolinbury (1878-1920), 
1890 her great novel of the Indian Mutiny, administrator, was born at Kilmarnock, 
On the Face of the Waters , was published Ayrshire, 2 April 1873, the elder son of 
and won foT its author instant recognition. Archibald Stewart Stevenson, of Carrklcn, 
No future novelist who may write of the Kilmarnock, by his wile, Elizabeth, 
Indian Mutiny will possess Mrs. Steel’s daughter of James Morrison. He was 
knowledge of that tragedy. The Northern educated at Kilmarnock Academy, but 
India which she knew so well had changed while still a very young man went into 
but little in custom and sentiment since business as a travelling salesman. He 
1857, and she lmd listened to many a tale became connected with the firm of John 
told by an aid Moslem servant and other Walker and Sons, distillers, of Kilmarnock, 
Punjabis. Colonel Reyncll George Taylor and worked his way up to be managing 
[q.v.] and Sir George Stuart White [q.v.], director, With the help of extensive adver- 
who served through the Mutiny, were her tising, the sales of the company’s whisky 
friends. The novel was long astir in her were much increased, mid the concern 
mind, and during 18[)4 she returned to prospered under Stevenson’s management. 
India, going back to live in Kasur, a When the European War broke out in 
predominantly Moslem district. From 1914 Stevenson offered liis services gratui- 
there she went to Delhi and spent much tously to the government in any capacity 
time with the descendants of the old in which they could be used. Onthefornia- 
Mogul dynasty. This weaving together of tion, in the following year, of the Ministry 
scenes and talks was a method in which she of Munitions under Mr. Lloyd George, he 
delighted, and her books give a remark- was made director of area organization, 
able tapestry of Indian life, sometimes an ollice which he held until 1017. He was 
blurred, often confusing, but never false, then appointed vice-chairman of the 
On the Face of the Waters is written with Ministry of Munitions advisory committee, 
faithful accuracy and complete impnr- and in 1918 a member of the Munitions 
tiality. She visited India only once more, Council for ordnance. The value of his 
during the winter of 1897, and left it services in the provision of supplies of 
finally in May 1S08. The Potter's Thumb war was undoubted. He brought to bear 
(1894), In the Permanent Way (1807), and on whatever work he undertook great 
Hosts of the Lord (1800) are convincing in industry and power of concentration, 
their sincerity and arc without rivals After the War Stevenson was appointed 
as contemporary pictures of life in the chairman of the Munitions Council com- 
cantonments and villages of Northern mittec on demobilization and reconstruct 
India. Her series of Indian historical tion, and from 1919 to 1921 he was 
romances is more sentimental, but she surveyor-general of supply to the War 
never wrote of India without re-creating Ollice. He was also a member of the Army 
the Indian scene. Council (1910-1921) and of the Air Council 

Mrs. Steel lived to be old, energetic to (1910-1021), and vice-chairman of the 
the end. From 1000 until 1013 she lived advisory committee on civil aviation 
at Talgarth, near Machynlleth, North (1019-1920). In 1021 lie was appointed 
Wales, where she enjoyed her garden, and personal adviser on commercial affairs to 
then moved to Court o’ Hill, Tenbury. the sceretnry-of-statc for the Colonics, a 
She supported the movement for women’s post which lie held until 1023. It was while 
suffrage, but was not n leader nor militant, acting in this capacity that he was chosen 
In 1928 she wrote her autobiography, but to be chairman of the Rubber Investigation 
died before it was published. It is a self- Committee, which produced the .scheme, 
revealing hook. After her husband's death known as the Stevenson plan, for the 
in 1923 she lived with her daughter and restriction of the output of rubber. Those 
son-in-law at Springfield, Minchinhamp- who support this scheme claim that it 
ton, Gloucestershire, where she died 12 saved the planters of Malaya and Ceylon 
April 1929. from conditions which, when the plan was 

[The Times, 15 April 1929; Morning Fosl, P, ut into (in 1022), were threatening 
15 April 1029; Mrs. Steel’s autobiography, the existence of the rubber industry. 

The Garden of Fidelity, 1929; private informn- The most striking example of Steven- 
tion.] E. M. Bell, son’s powers of organization was his 
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management of the British Empire Ex¬ 
hibition, held at Wembley in 1024, and 
reopened the following summer* When 
it was decided to hold this great display, 
the biggest effort of the kind hitherto 
attempted in Great Britain, Stevenson 
was chosen to he the chairman of the 
Exhibition board. Exhibits from every 
part of tlic British Empire were collected, 
nnd there was hardly any industry or art 
which was not represented. Wide interest 
was, of course, aroused, and the exhibition 
proved, as was expected, the event of the 
summer. The control of this vast enter¬ 
prise , with all its various sections, was in the 
hands of Stevenson. Great exertions were 
required to ensure the opening of the ex¬ 
hibition for its first season on the appointed 
date. Partly owing to delays caused by un¬ 
favourable weather, the work of erecting 
the buildings and arranging the exhibits 
in order had been much hindered, and a 
week before the day fixed for the opening 
ceremony the scene was one of almost hope¬ 
less confusion. Yet thanks to the efforts 
of the chairman of the board, the opening 
was made possible at the proper time. 
X^urtherinore, Stevenson’s initiative and 
support ensured the successful reopening of 
tlic exhibition for a second year, whereby 
added stimulus was given to the growing 
sentiment of trading within the Empire. 

Stevenson took no share in political 
controversy, and never declared himself 
an adherent of any particular party, but 
worked with and for all governments alike 
with the same impartial energy. Nor 
would he have considered himself a public 
man, yet his record of public service over 
a period often years is notable. 

Stevenson was created a baronet in 
1917 nnd G.C.M.G. in 1022. In 1924 he 
was raised to the peerage as Baron 
Stevenson, of Plohnbury, Surrey* He was 
twice married: first, in 1897 to Jessie 
Baird (died 1917), daughter of James 
Hogarth, of Ardrossan, Ayrshire; and 
secondly, in 191S to Stella, fifth daughter 
of William John Fraser, of Herne, Kent, 
and widow of Edward Johnstone. Lord 
Stevenson died at Holmbury St. Mary 
10 June 1026, nnd, as he left no children, 
the barony became extinct. 

[The Times, 11 June 102G. Portrait, Royal 
Academy Pictures , 1026.] A. Cocuiiane. 

STEVENSON, WILLIAM HENRY 
(1868-1924), historian and philologist, was 
born at Nottingham 7 September 1858, the 
elder son of William Stevenson, timber mer¬ 
chant and antiquary, by his wife, Mary 


Ann, daughter of John and Rosinn Len¬ 
non, of Banbridge, co. Down. The family 
moved in 1809 to Hull, where Stevenson 
was educated at the; grammar school (now 
Hymers College). After leaving school lie 
worked for a short time in his father’s 
office on the Queen’s dock, and, through 
the business connexion with Scandinavia, 
he became interested in Scandinavian 
languages. He learned Norwegian from 
a Norwegian sailor. But he never took to 
the timber trade, and in 1878 he returned 
to Nottingham, where he was engaged by 
the town council to edit the records of the 
borough (4 vois., 1882-188-9). At this time 
Stevenson made the acquaintance of Lord 
Midcl leto n, whose coll ection of nuinus cripts 
at Wollaton Hall he later calendared for 
the Historical Manuscripts Commission 
( 1011 ). 

Stevenson’s connexion with Oxford was 
due to Professor E. A. Freeman, with whom 
he had corresponded and whom he visited 
at Oxford in 1880. From 1887 he became 
a regular contributor to the recently 
founded English Historical Review t which 
contains much of his original work. In 
1888, on the recommendation of Freeman, 
Stevenson was engaged to calendar the 
muniments of Merton College. He was 
given rooms iti the college and soon became 
known to many Oxford scholars, includ¬ 
ing Professor A. S. Napier, with whom 
he collaborated in editing the important 
Crawford collection of early charters now 
in the Bodleian Library (1895). While at 
Merton he entertained the idea of reading 
for a degree, but was dissuaded by the 
warden, G. C. Brodrick, who considered his 
work on the college muni meats incompa¬ 
tible with other studies. He never, in fact, 
took a degree by the passing of university 
examinations; but he received the M.A. 
degree by decree of convocation in 1896, 
after his' election to a research fellowship 
at Exeter College in the preceding year. 

After completing his work at Merton, 
Stevenson was employed on the records 
of Gloucester, and edited a Rental of all 
the Houses in Gloucester , A.D, 14.5& (1890), 
a Report on the Records of the Dean and 
Chapter and of the Corporation (Historical 
MSS. Commission, 12th Re-port, 1801), 
and a Calendar of the Records of the 
Corporation (1803). In 1800 he was invited 
by Sir Henry Maxwell-Lyte, then deputy- 
keeper, to undertake regular work at the 
Public Record OClice. Between 1892 and 
1908 he produced eleven volumes of the 
Calendars of Close Rolls , comprising the 
reigns of Edward I and Edward II, and 
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the first six years of Edward III. lie found 
the work, however, both irksome and a 
strain on his eyesight; moreover, since Iris 
election to a fellowship at Exeter College, 
he was spending more and more of his 
time at Oxford. In his later years Steven¬ 
son was responsible for but one volume of 
the Record Office publications, a volume 
of Liberate Rolls of Henry III (1016), 
which interested him on account of the 
linguistic ditlicultics which it presented. 
In 1004 he published his edition of A user's 
Life of King Alfred witli elaborate intro¬ 
duction and notes, which is perhaps his 
best work. He was appointed Sandars 
render in the university of Cambridge in 
1808, and gave a course of lectures on the 
Anglo-Saxon chancery to a small butdistuv 
guished audience which included Professor 
F. W. Maitland and Mary Bateson. In 
1004, shortly after the expiration of his 
fellowship at Exeter College, he was elected 
at St. John’s, where he spent the remain¬ 
der of his life, as fellow and librarian, 
devoting much time to nmussing material 
for the history of the college. 

In spite of his interest in, and remarkable 
knowledge of, topography Stevenson eared 
little for travel, and, except for a visit 
which lie paid with Maitland to the Canary 
Islands, he never left England. Both in 
term and vacation he made liis home at 
Oxford, where the natural simplicity of 
his character, his kindliness, and sym¬ 
pathy endeared him to a wide circle of 
friends, and enabled him to enter easily 
into the lives and interests of undergradu¬ 
ates although he had never been one 
himself. He died at Oxford 22 October 
1024. He was unmarried. 

Stevenson’s qualifications for historical 
work were exceptional. He had an exact 
knowledge of all the languages requisite 
for the study of early English history, and 
no professed philologist could compare 
with him in extent of historical learning 
nnd knowledge of diplomatic. It was this 
remarkable combination that made him 
the first authority of his time on English 
place-names. He compiled in the course 
of his work b vast index of place and 
personal names, which lias since been in 
part used by the editors of the English 
Place-Name Society in their publications. 
Ilis philological work is scattered through 
his editions, reports, and articles, and lie 
left in the press an edition of Early Scho¬ 
lastic Colloquies (published 1929). 

[Oxford Magazine > 6 November 1924; pri¬ 
vate information; personal knowledge.] 

A, L. Poole, 
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STOKES, ADRIAN (1687-1027), patho". 
logist, born at Lausanne 9 February is87 
was the youngest son of I-Ienry John 
Stokes, Indian civil service, of Howth, co. 
Dublin, by bis wife, Mary Anne, daughter 
of William MacDougall. He was great- 
grandson of Whitley Stokes [q.v.], some¬ 
time regius professor of medicine at 
Trinity College, Dublin, and grandson 
of William Stokes [q.v.], the well-known 
clinician. Sir William Stokes [q.v.], sur¬ 
geon, and Margaret McNair Stokes [q.v.], 
Irish archaeologist, were his uncle and 
aunt. He was educated at St. Stephen’s 
Green School mul at Trinity College, 
Dublin, where lie obtained honours in 
anatomy, and graduated M.B. in 1010 
and MX), in 1911. In 1910-1911 he was 
working at St. Mary’s Hospital, nnd was 
house-surgeon at the Royal Sussex County 
Hospital, Brighton. In the latter year he 
was awarded the medical travelling prize 
and the Banks medal by Trinity College. 
After spending six months with his 
travelling prize at the Rockefeller In¬ 
stitute for medical research in New York, 
he was appointed assistant to the pro¬ 
fessor of pathology in Dublin, a position 
which he retained until the outbreak of 
the European War. Stokes went out to 
Frnuce in September 1914 as a lieutenant 
in the Royal Army Medical Corps, and 
was appalled by the great number of men 
who reached the base in the agonies of 
tetanus, lie packed the sidecar of his old 
motor-hi cycle with anti-tetanic scrum and 
set off by himself to visit the field dressing- 
stations, saving lives at every halting 
place. In this way the first mobile 
laboratory of the British Expeditionary 
Force was established. Stokes invented 
the method of giving oxygen continu¬ 
ously through a nasal catheter to victims 
of gassing, a method which has extended 
since to civilian practice and has saved 
countless lives, lie did invaluable work 
on typhoid and cercbro-spinal fever, gas- 
gangrene, trench nephritis, dysentery, 
and wound infections. In 1910, when an 
epidemic of jaundice appeared in the 
Ypres salient, he proved by animal ex¬ 
periment that the disease was spirochaetal 
in origin nnd identical with that described 
by Japanese investigators in 1914. He 
showed that it was conveyed by mis which 
infested the trenches, and he helped to 
locate the infected areas with the result 
that the epidemic was stamped out. For 
his war services he received the D.S.O. 
in 1918 and the O.B.E. in 1019. 

In 1019 Stokes returned to Dublin as 
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professor of bacteriology and preventive 
medicine at Trinity College, His investiga¬ 
tions on epidemic jaundice led to a request 
in 1920 from the Rockefeller Yellow Fever 
Commission that he should go to Lagos, 
but as no cases were available for investi¬ 
gation, the expedition proved fruitless. In 
1922 Stokes was appointed Sir William 
Dunn professor of pathology in London 
University, working at the pathological 
department of Guy’s Hospital* There he 
quickly made a unique position for him¬ 
self. Members of the staff, housc-oUlcers, 
and students constantly sought his help, 
and they rarely failed to profit from his 
wide knowledge and great experience. 
Many important contributions to scientific 
literature, generally published in the hos¬ 
pital Reports, came from his laboratory. 

In 1927 the Rockefeller Commission 
again sought Stokes’s assistance. Its 
investigations had led to no definite 
results, and it was hoped that his clear 
judgement and genius for research would 
help to unravel the problems of yellow 
fever. Stokes proceeded to Lagos in June 
of that year, and carried out some decisive 
experiments, lie showed that yellow fever 
could be transmitted to monkeys, and 
thus ensured further progress by animal 
experiment. On 15 September he developed 
yellow fever and died at Lagos on the 
19th at the early age of forty. During the 
few days of his illness he insisted that 
mosquitoes should be fed on him, that his 
blood should be taken for inoculation into 
monkeys, and that nn autopsy should be 
performed if he died. The mosquitoes 
were subsequently allowed to bite a 
monkey which developed yellow fever, the 
first time that the disease had been thus 
transmitted; the inoculated monkeys 
developed the disease, and his own 
autopsy showed the characteristic changes 
of yellow fever. 

Stokes was a keen sportsman, and 
especially delighted in fishing, shooting, 
and cricket. He was extremely popular, 
and in his short life he exerted an enor¬ 
mous influence for good on all those with 
whom he came in contact at Trinity 
College, Dublin, in the Royal Army 
Medical Corps, and at Guy's Hospital. He 
was unmarried. 

[Adrian Stokes by A. F. II. and J. A. It. in 
Guy’s Hospital Reports, vol. Ixxviii, ]028; 
personal knowledge.] A. F. Iluiisr. 

STOKES, Sir FREDERICK WIL¬ 
FRID SCOTT (1860-1027), civil engineer 
and inventor, born 9 April 1860, was the 


fifth and youngest son of Scott Nasmyth 
Stokes, barrister, arid inspector of schools, 
a friend of Matthew Arnold, by his wife, 
Emma Louisa, youngest daughter of 
Benjamin Walsh, of Worcestershire. An 
elder brother was the artist Adrian Stokes, 
R.A. (1854-1035). He was educated at 
St, Francis Xavier’s College, Liverpool, 
the Kensington Catholic public school, 
and the Catholic University College in 
Kensington, At the age of eighteen he 
was articled to Lancaster Owen, civil en¬ 
gineer, of the Great Western Railway 
Company. From 1881 to 1885 he was en¬ 
gaged, under Sir William Shclford [q.v,], 
in designing bridges and other steelwork 
construction for the old Hull and Barnsley 
Railway. 

On the termination of this employment 
Stokes begun bis lifelong connexion with 
the firm of Messrs. Riuisorncs & Rapier of 
Ipswich, by becoming assistant to Richard 
Christopher Rapier, the managing director. 
In 180G when the firm was converted into 
a limited company, Stokes was appointed 
engineer and managing director of the 
London office. On Rapier’s death in 1897 
he succeeded him as managing director, 
and in 1907 became chairman of the 
company, both of which offices he held 
until his death. 

From 1880 to 1888 Stokes took out 
patents for rotary kilns for ccmcnt- 
making, which were u distinct advance on 
the Ransome kiln of 1885. His improve¬ 
ments were widely adopted by cement- 
makers in the United States, and from 
that country the rotary kiln was later 
reintroduced into Great Britain in a 
modified fortn, lie also improved Rnn- 
somes & Rapier’s break-down crane and 
invented a shallow traverser for railway 
carriage and wagon stock. Subsequent to 
1880 Runsmues & Rapier acquired the 
patent rights of the sluices invented by 
Francis Go old Morony Stoney in 1874 and 
1880 [Proceedings of the I institution of Civil 
Engineers, vol. exxx, pp. 817-18, 1806- 
1897]. Stokes superintended the erection 
of those sluices on the Manchester ship 
canal, and while so engaged he greatly 
improved their design, notably by arrange¬ 
ments for protecting the rollers from scour 
when the sluice is open, and by devices for 
ensuring complete water Lightness, and for 
preventing vibration of the rollers. These 
sluices were subsequently employed for 
the Assuan dam on the Nile and for the 
Sennar dam on the Blue Nile. Stokes 
visited the Assuan dam in May 1998 and 
in January 1899, and represented his firm 
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at the opening of the first sluice in Decem¬ 
ber 1901- He was also present at the open¬ 
ing of the Sennar dam in January 1020. 
For his services in connexion with the 
Assuan dam he received from the kliedivc 
the decorations of the order of the 
Osmanie (second class) and the Medjidie 
(second class). These sluices have also 
been employed in the Argentine, in India, 
New Zealand, Chinn, and elsewhere. 

The original design of the Stokes gun, 
the invention for winch lie is most widely 
known, was rejected by the War Office in 
December 1014, but the gun was subse¬ 
quently used in the trenches at the battle 
of Loos in September 1015, firing smoke 
shells. It was ft trench mortar consisting 
of a smooth-bored tube of iron or steel, 
three or four inches in diameter. The 
projectile carried its own propelling charge 
and igniter, and when it was dropped 
down the tube ignition occurred auto¬ 
matically by contact with ft striker. Al¬ 
though the gun was not at first very 
popular in the trenches, it came to be 
much employed later, when it had been 
improved. At that time two sizes were 
used, ft smaller for firing high explosive 
bombs, and a larger for gas, smoke, and 
incendiary shells. It was employed not 
only on land, but in navnl operations 
such as the attack on the Zeebrugge mole 
on 23 April 1918. 

Stokes was elected an associate of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers in 1885, 
and became a member in 1903. He was 
president of the British Engineers* Asso¬ 
ciation from 1015 to 1917. He was a 
member of four committees of the Inven¬ 
tions Department of the Ministry of 
Munitions, and president of the Industrial 
Reconstruction Council in 1918. In 1917 
he was created K.B.E. He contributed a 
paper oil ‘Sluices and Lock-gates of the 
Nile Reservoir, Assuan’, to the Proceedings 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers, vol. 
clii, p. 108,1002-1003. He died 7 February 
1927 at Ruthin, and was buried at 
Mortlnkc, 

Stokes married in 1900 Irene, daughter 
of Luke Ionides, and niece of the donor of 
the Ionides collection to the South Ken¬ 
sington Museum, Constantine Alexander 
Ionides [q.v.]. There were no children of 
the nmrriagc. 

[The Times, 8 February 1027; Engineering, 
11 February 1927. See also Proceedings of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, vol. ccxxii,. 
p. 107,1925-1920; Engineering , vol. cv, p. 710„ 
1018; vol. exxi, p. 104, 1020.] 

B. I. C Alt LYLE, 


WILLIAM (1854-1929), general, was born 
in Dublin 22 February 1854, the second 
son of James Thomas Stopford, fourth 
Earl of Court own, by his second wife, 
Dora, daughter of Edward Pennefather 
[q.v.], chief-justice of the Queen’s Bench, 
Ireland. He was educated at Eton, and 
while there became a page of honour to 
Queen Victoria, In October 1371 he was 
commissioned as ensign and lieutenant in 
the Grenadier Guards. From 1877 to 
1881 lie was adjutant of the regiment, and 
in August 1882 he was appointed aide-de- 
camp to General Sir John Miller Adye 
[q.v.], chief of the staff of the Egyptian 
Expeditionary Force. Stopford wag pre¬ 
sent at the battle of Tcl-cl-Kebir (13 
September), -was mentioned in dispatches, 
and received the medal and clasp, the 
bronze star, and the order of the Medjidie 
(fifth class). In May 1884 he was promoted 
captain, and in the same year was ap¬ 
pointed aide-de-camp to the commander 
of the British troops in Egypt. In Febru¬ 
ary 1885, on the formation of the Suakin 
Expeditionary Force, Stopford was ap¬ 
pointed aide-de-camp to Major-General 
Fremantle, commander of the Guards 
brigade in that expedition, and soon after 
was made brigade-major of the brigade. 
He was mentioned in dispatches and re¬ 
ceived the clasp for Suakin and the brevet 
of major. From 1889 to 1880 lie was 
brigade-major at Aldershot, and in July 
1890 lie 'was promoted substantive-major 
in the Grenadier Guards. 

After Berving as dcpui;y-assisl:ant-ad- 
jutnnt-general at the War Ollice and at 
Aldershot, Stopford was chosen to com¬ 
mand a composite half battalion in the 
Ashanti expedition of 1895. He was again 
mentioned in dispatches and received the 
star for the expedition. In March 1890 he 
was gazetted as brevet-colonel. In that 
year he was appointed assistant-adjutant- 
general fit the War OITlcc and was holding 
that post on the outbreak of the South 
African War in 1899. Stopford was then 
appointed military secretary to Sir Ited- 
vers Duller. He was present at the battle 
of Colenso (15 December) and at the 
actions of Spion Kop (24 January 1900), 
Vtuil ICmntz (5 February), Tugela Heights 
(18 February), Pieter’s Hill (27 February), 
the relief of Ladysmith (28 February), 
and Laing’s Nek (9 June). Later lie took 
part in the operations in the Eastern 
Transvaal, and was present at the actions 
of Belfast (20-27 August) and Lyden- 
beTg (0 September). He received anumbex 
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of mentions in dispatches, was awarded 
the Queen’s medal with six clasps, tint! 
was created It.C.M.G. in 1900. On liis 
return home Stopford was appointed in 
1002 chief of the staff of the I Army 
Corps, and while holding that position lie 
was, in February 1904-, promoted major- 
general and appointed director of military 
training at the War Office. He held this 
position until 100(1, when he was appointed 
to the command of the London district. 
In that position he took an active part 
in the organization and development of 
the Naval and Military Tournament, 
which had recently been moved from the 
Agricultural Hall to Olympia, and devoted 
much of his spare time to service charities, 
becoming chairman of the Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Families Association and vice- 
president of the Royal Patriotic Fund. In 
1000 he was created K.C.V.O. and pro¬ 
moted lieutenant-general, and in 1912 he 
was appointed lieutenant of the Tower of 
London, which position he was holding on 
the outbreak of the European War in 
August 1914. 

Soon after that event, Stopford wn9 
appointed to the command of the First 
Home Defence Army, and thus was 
actively concerned both in the training of 
troops and in the organization of home 
defence. When, in June 1915, Sir Ian 
Hamilton called for reinforcements for the 
Dardanelles, Stopford was chosen to com¬ 
mand the IX Corps of the New or 
‘Kitchener’ Army troops destined for that 
theatre of war. Although in his sixty 7 - 
(irst year, and not in good health, his ser¬ 
vice in the trying climate of tropical Africa 
having left its mark on him, Stopford 
eagerly accepted the offer of an active 
command, and, preceding his troops, he I 
reached the Eastern Aegean in the middle 1 
of July. Here he was for n short time I 
appointed to the command of the VIII 
Corps on the Kvithin front in order to gain 
local experience. While there he learned 
from Sir Ian Hamilton that he was to 
command the IX Corps in a surprise 
landing at Suvla Bay. He, at first, ex¬ 
pressed his entire agreement with Hamil¬ 
ton’s plan; but later, on examining it more 
closely, he informed the com mandcr-in- 
chief that he hail grave doubts whether 
the amount of artillery support for the 
landing was sufficient. The landing was 
begun on the night of 0-7 August, and was 
at first successful. The Turks were sur¬ 
prised and had but small forces on the 
spot. The success of the enterprise de¬ 
pended on seizing promptly the Tekke 


Tehc ridge about five miles from the 
landing-place; but a landing on a beach is 
one of the most difficult operations of war, 
the troops were inexperienced and had 
been trained mainly for trench warfare in 
France, while the commanders with their 
experience of France in their minds, were 
loth to advance without adequate artillery 
support, and the naval arrangements for 
the landing of guns and of water were 
defective. Owing to the delays thus 
caused and to the personal and timely 
intervention of Keniul Pasha on the 
Turkish front, the opportunity of scouring 
the vital ridge was lost and the landing 
ended in a clcad-loclc on the Suvla Plain. 

On 16 August Stopford was relieved of 
his command and came homo. A com¬ 
mittee of general officers appointed by 
Lord Kitchener investigated Stopford’s 
conduct of the operations, and this com¬ 
mittee, while refusing to blame him, found 
grounds for criticizing general head¬ 
quarters. It is possible that a younger 
man in better health might have been able 
to inspire Isis troops by personal example 
witli the necessary enterprise, but it is also 
possible that more active assistance given 
to the corps commander by general head¬ 
quarters on 7 August would have had a 
like result. 

Stopford returned to his post as lieu¬ 
tenant of the Tower, which he held until 
191.7, lie retired 1‘rom the army in 1020, 
when he was created K.C.B. He died in 
London 4 May 1929 at Liic oge of seventy- 
five. He never married. 

[The Times, 0 May 1029; Sir ,T. F. Maurice 
I and M. II. Grant, (Official) History of the War 
in South Africa, IS93—1902, 190(1-1910; C. F. 
A sp in till-Og lander, History of Ihc Great IVflr. 
Military Operations. Gallipoli, vol. ii, 1992.] 

F. Maurice. 

STOUT, Sm ROBERT (1844-1930), 
prime minister and chief justice of New 
Zealand, wns born at Lerwick, in the 
Shetland Islands, 28 September 1844, the 
son of Thomas Stout, merchant and landed 
proprietor, of Lerwick. He was educated 
at the parish school, Lerwick, where lie 
became a pupil teacher at the age of 
Lhirteen. In 1863 he went out to New 
Zealand, and was appointed an assistant 
master first at Dunedin grammar school 
and subsequently at North Dunedin 
district high school. In 1867 Stout began 
to study law, and in 1871 lie gained first 
place at Otago University in the mental 
and moral science and political economy 
examinations. In the same year he was 
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admitted to practise as a solicitor and 
barrister. In 1872 he was elected to the 
Otago provincial council and remained a 
member until the abolition of the pro¬ 
vinces in 1870; and from May 1874 to 
May 1873 he was provincial solicitor. 
From 1878 to 1875 he was law lecturer nt 
Otago University. In August 1875 he was 
elected to the house of representatives, 
at a by-election, for Caversham, as an 
opponent of the Abolition of Provinces 
Bill then before the house. At the follow¬ 
ing general election, in 1870, he became 
one of the members for Dunedin; and 
he played a part in the transformation of 
the provincial! st party, whose mis on 
d'etre had disappeared in 1876, into a new 
liberal party. Two years later, in 1878, he 
was appointed attorney-general and minis¬ 
ter for lands and immigration in the 
ministry of Sir George Grey [q.v.]. 

Finding that politics interfered with his 
profession, Stout resigned liis ollicial posts 
in 1870, but returned to parliament in 
1884 as a member for Dunedin East. In 
the same year be joined Sir Julius Vogel 
[q.v,] in the formation of the Stout-Vogel 
ministry, he himself becoming premier, 
attorney-general, and minister of educa¬ 
tion. He was considered chiefly respon¬ 
sible for the important Hospitals and 
Charitable Institutions Act of 1885. This 
coalition, ministry was defeated in 1887, 
criticism being ehiclly directed against its 
financial policy, and Stout withdrew from 
politics for six years. In June 1898 he was 
returned, at a by-election, foT Inangaliua. 
John Ballnnce [q.v.], who had died in 
April, is said to have regarded Stout ns his 
natural successor. But Richard John 
Scddon [q.v.] succeeded to the premier¬ 
ship. For some time afterwards Stout 
remained somewhat aloof and critical of 
the Scddon administration. He repre¬ 
sented the city of Wellington in parliament 
from 1803 to 1898, when he resigned, and 
was appointed in 1899 chief justice of 
New Zealand, a position which he held 
until 1020, 

Throughout his life Stout kept in close 
touch with educational matters, though 
his educational views were regarded as 
conservative in his later years. He was a 
member of the senate of the New Zealand 
University for forty-six years (1884-1D 30), 
of the council of Otago University from 
1891 to 1898, and of the council of Victoria 
College for many years. He was chancellor 
of the New Zealand University from 1903 
to 1923. He received honorary degrees 
from the universities of Oxford, Edin¬ 


burgh, and Manchester, lie was created 
K.C.M.G. in 1880, was admitted a privy 
councillor in 1921, and was a member of 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council. When lie resigned from the chief 
justiceship in 1026 he was appointed to 
the legislative council of New Zealand. 
This appointment he retained until his 
death, which occurred nt Wellington 
1 19 July 1930 in his cighty-sixtli year. 
Stout married in 1876 Anna Paterson, 
daughter of John Logan, of Dunedin, 
clerk to the superintendent of the province 
of Otago, and had four sons and two 
(laughters. 

Stout was one of the greatest advocates 
the New' Zealand bur has ever known; of 
striking appearance, with a voice of great 
tlexibility and charm, lie was a man of 
outstanding ability, and a formidable 
antagonist—especially before a jury. He 
was a courageous upholder of free thinking 
opinions in religion. He was one of the 
strongest advocates of prohibition in the 
country. He was largely responsible for 
placing the first measure of local option 
upon the New Zealand statute book, and 
helped to pass a bill for the introduction 
of women's suffrage. 

As chief justice, Stout, the kindliest of 
men, endeared himself greatly to the legal 
profession. He took a leading part in 
helping to frame the First Offenders’ 
Probation Act (1886), and when as judge 
lie administered the provisions of that Act 
he w T as fond of calling attention to its good 
results. His legal opinions were not always 
shared by liis colleagues on the bench. 
But his was one of the ablest minds ever 
devoted to public affairs in New Zealand. 

[The Times t 21 July 1930; New Zealand 
Parli ament ary Record, 1840-1925; T. M. 
Hockcn, Contributions to the Early History of 
Next) Zealand (Settlement of Otago), 1S98; 
J. lb CondiifEe, New Zealand in the Making 
1030 .] T. M. Wilfoiid. 

STRACHEY, JOHN ST. LOE (I860- 
1927), journalist, was bom nt Clifton 
0 February I860, the second son of Sir 
Edward Strachey, third baronet [q.v.], of 
Sutton Court, Somerset, by his second 
wife, Mary Isabella, second (laughter of 
John Addington Synionds, M.D. [q.v.], 
and sister of the author John Addington 
Symonds [q.v,]. He was the great-grand¬ 
son of Sir Henry Strachey, first baronet 
[q.v.], politician, and nephew of Sir John 
Strachey [q.v.], Anglo-Indian administra¬ 
tor, and Sir Richard Strachey [q.v.], 
lieutenant-general. He was educated 
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privately, mainly by liig father at home 
and at Cannes, until he went to live with 
his uncle by marriage, Thomas Hill Green 
[q.v.], at Oxford in order to work for re- 
sponsions. He entered Balliol College in 
1878 and read history. He was already 
widely read, and wrote verse, but he lacked 
the conventional school education and dis¬ 
cipline, and he did not make a favourable 
impression on the master of Balliol, Jowetfc, 
and the dons, nor did he appreciate their 
merits. However, he obtained a first class 
in the honour school of modern history in 
1882. His quality was proved by the 
lasting friendships which he made with the 
best of his Balliol contemporaries, such as 
(Sir) Herbert \Varren, afterwards president 
of Magdalen College, II. C, Beeching, 
afterwards dean of Norwich, and (Sir) 
Bernard Mallet, and with W. T. Arnold, 
of University College. 

In 1884 Strachey settled in London 
intending to read for the bar, to which he 
was called by the Inner Temple in 1885, 
but lie plunged eagerly into journalism. 
He was soon contributing to the Saturday 
Ilevieiv, the Pall Mall Gazette, the Econo¬ 
mist, the Manchester Guardian, and, 
regularly, to the Standard, which accepted 
him in spite of the whiggism which he had 
inherited and the liberalism which he 
professed. For the liberal-unionist party, 
which he joined in 1880, he edited with 
C. L. Graves the Liberal Unionist , and 
he then began to write for the Spectator, 
edited by his father’s friends Richard Holt 
Hutton [q.v.] and Meredith White Town¬ 
send [q.v.]. In 1800 lie was appointed 
editor of the Cornhill Magazine , but in 
1898 Townsend handed the Spectator 
over to him, and Strachey became editor 
and proprietor, a position which he re¬ 
tained until December 1025* The paper 
lost nothing in vigour as its interests 
expanded. The circulation increased 
throughout the English-speaking world, 
and for years it was the most influential 
unionist weekly paper. It strengthened 
Imperial and Anglo-American friendship, 
and the interest in Indian affairs, which 
Townsend had made prominent, was not 
diminished by an editor whose family had 
sent to India distinguished administrators 
since the days of Henry Strachey, secre¬ 
tary to Lord Clive. 

Strachey married in 1887 Henrietta 
Mary Amy, daughter of Charles Turner 
Simpson, and granddaughter of the 
economist Nassau Senior [q.v.]. This 
connexion confirmed his individualistic 
views on social questions. He opposed 


state-socialism as contrary to the freedom 
of contract and exchange. Similarly, he 
opposed the tariff reform movement at 
the beginning of the twentieth century 
and became an active and influential 
unionist free-trader. At the general elec¬ 
tion of 1000 lie unsuccessfully contested 
the scat for Edinburgh and St. Andrews 
Universities. He had built a house for him¬ 
self at NewJands Corner in Surrey, and 
became enthusiastic over new materials 
and methods of building. In 1905 he 
organized the Cheap Cottages Exhibition 
at Letchwor tli in order to stimulate pro¬ 
gress in cottage-building. In a practical 
matter like building he had the same 
naively eager love of experiment as lie 
showed in literature, politics, and travel. 

Strachey felt it to be bis duly to warn 
Great Britain of the inevitability of the 
European War, which he foresaw. In his 
paper and personally in Surrey lie took 
tip rifle-shooting ns advocated by Lord 
Roberts, lied Cross Voluntary Aid, and 
the registration of ‘Surrey VetcrnnH’, ex¬ 
soldiers, and trained men. This led to his 
greatest contribution to the country’s 
forces, for his scheme was copied beyond 
Surrey, and in 1914 the War OiTice lmd 
ready a register of 250,000 trained men 
upon whom there would have been no 
other means of calling. Strachey was 
high sheriff of Surrey in 1014 and threw 
himself into recruiting and other work with 
a feverish vigour which brought on a 
serious illness in 1010. A valuable piece 
of work done in London was the gathering 
of American and other journalists week by 
week at his house in Queen Anne’s Chile 
in order to meet Cabinet ministers and 
others and to discuss the War with them. 
Alter the War lie recovered liis health 
sullicicntly to visit Canada and the United 
States and to lecture there in 1920, but 
he died in London 20 August 11)27. His 
elder son predeceased him; his younger 
son and his only daughter survived him. 

Strachey’s published works include The 
Great Bread Riots (1885, reissued 1008); 
Industrial and Social Life and the Empire 
(1895) (The Citizen and the Stale , Tart ii); 
From Grave to Gay (essays and studies, 
1897 }; The Problems and Perils of Socialism 
(1908); The Practical Wisdom of the Bible 
(1008); A A 'czv Way of Life (articles re¬ 
printed from the Spectator, 1909); The 
Adventure of Living, a subjective auto¬ 
biography (1922); The River of Life 
(diaries, 1024); The Madonna of the 
Barricades (a novel, 1925); American 
Soundings (1020). 
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A portrait sketch of Strachey inncle in much to say that the initiation of these 
1022 by Sir William Rothenstein is in the reforms was the work of Struthers, and 
possession of Mrs. vStrachey. their consolulntion was the most charac- 

[Strachey’a writings; Amy Strachey, St. tcristic part ol what he accomplished as 
Loe Strachey: his Life and his Paper, 1080; secretary. To some extent they hinged 
personal knowledge.] W. V. Coopeu. upon the Scottish Education Act of 1001, 

which raised the school-leaving age effec- 

STRATHCLYDE, Bauon (1858-1928), tuaily to fourteen, 
lawyer and politician. [Sec Uiie, Alex- The ensuing Acts of 1908,.1918, and 1018, 

ANDEn,] which, among other reforms, substituted 

county education authorities for small 

STRUTHERS, Sin JOHN (1857-1925), school hoardtS, settled the voluntary school 
educationist and civil servant, was born in question, greatly improved the condition 
Adelphi Street, Glasgow, 19 January 1857, of the teaching profession, instituted a 
the eldest son of Robert Struthers, de- general system of medical inspection, with 
scribed as a provision-merchant, by his medical treatment and the provision of 
wife, Agnes Muir. He was one of a runner- food and clothing in necessitous cases, and 
mis family, and was practically adopted extended the facilities provided by the 
and brought up by bis father's sister, who existing bursary system, were largely due 
was well married in Renfrewshire and was to Stvuthcrs’s initiative, 
childless. Struthers was educated at the While an examiner Struthers had been 
parish school tit Menriis, Renfrewshire, a member (1898) of the royal commission 
where lie served for five years as a pupil- on manual and practical instruction in 
teacher. Thence he went to the Church of Ireland ; and (as head of his department) 
Scotland Training College, Glasgow, and, of the committee on local and imperial 
combining his course at the college with a taxation (1912), and other committees, 
university course, he took his degree at He was an active trustee of the Carnegie 
Glasgow University with first-class honours Library Trust and a member of the execu- 
in mental philosophy and a second class tive committee of the Central Library for 
in classics. In 1881 he won an exhibition Students. 

at Worcester College, Oxford, where lie Struthers married in 1912 Gertrude, 
obtained a second class in classical morler- daughter of Julian Hill, of Dean’s Yard, 
ations (1888) and a first class in literae Westminster, nephew of Sir Rowland 
humaniores (1885). In 1880 he was up- Hill; they had no children. He was cre- 
pointed an inspector of schools in Scotland ; ated C.I3. in 1902, K.C.I3. in 1910, and 
in 1898 he was taken on to tile ail mi nisi ra- given the honorary degree of LL.D. by 
tivestaff of the Scottish Education Depart- Aberdeen University i n 1905. His portrait 
ment as scnioT examiner; in 1900 he by Maurice Gvciffenhagcn, remarkable 
became assistant secretary, and in 1904 both as n likeness and a work of art, was 
succeeded Sir Henry Craik [q.v.] as presented to him on his retirement, He 
secretary; that post he held until his died at his house in Chelsea 25 October 
retirement under the age limit in 1922. 1025. 

Ill the department Struthm’s intimate [Tltf Ti 20 0c(ober 102r GUu&m 
knowledge oi Scottish life and educational Herald, 20 and 20 October 1025; private 
questions, liis untiring industry, iris con- information.] M. F. IIkadi.am. 

sistcncy of purpose, and the sanitj r of his 

personal outlook were of the greatest STRUTT, EDWARD GERALD (1854- 
valuc to Scottish education. Between 1898 1980), agriculturist, the fifth son of John 
and 1904 the framework of Scottish ediica- James Strutt, second Baron Rayleigh, by 
tion was reshaped in every part and formed his wife, Clam Elizabeth La Touclic, 
into a complete structure by means of a eldest daughter of Captain Richard Vicars, 
series of departmental minutes and circu- R.E., and sister of Iledlcy Shnfto John- 
lars. The rational fruition of the grant stone Vicars [q.v.], was born at his father’s 
system was completed; post-primary country scat, Terling Place, Essex, 10 
education was rc-classilied and developed April 1854. lie was educated at Win- 
in new directions by the institution of Chester auiUt Trinity College, Cambridge, 
‘higher grade schools’and‘supplementary He then bccumc a pupil of Messrs, 
courses’; continuation classes were regu- Rawlcncc and Squarcy, hind agents, of 
lated in a single system and grouped Salisbury. In 1870 he was called upon by 
round ‘central institutions’; the training his eldest brother, John William Strutt, 
of teachers was reorganized. It is not too third Baron Rayleigh [q.v.], to undertake 
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the management of the latter’s Essex nntly arable, and this aspect was not 
estates, The farms were then for the most neglected. Here, too, a system of records 
part in the hands of tenants, and lie was was instituted much in advance of current 
able to do what was required while com- practice. The computed profit or loss on 
plcting liis training. each field was shown, and these figures, 

In 1877 Strutt went into partnership when added up, were found to give a good 
with Charles Parker, a friend of his boy- approximation to the actual profit. From 
hood, and the Loudon firm of Strutt & these records, which were in full operation 
Parker, land agents and surveyors, was from about 1804, the average profit or 
founded, primarily in order to undertake loss on each crop could be determined, 
the office of receiver (land agent) for the In the published records from 1894 to 
Lincolnshire and Essex estates of Guy’s 1911 profit was always shown on corn 
Hospital. A few years of Strutt’s ndminis- crops. On other crops there was usually, 
trntion nearly doubled the income of the but not invariably, a profit. The financial 
hospital from the estates, mainly by means result for cows, entile, pigs, sheep, and 
of raising the rents, He ultimately (1010) poultry were separately shown. A system 
negotiated the sale of the Lincolnshire of pro lit-sharing was instituted, and the 
estates to the Board of Agriculture, which employees were encouraged to invest their 
desired control for the establishment of savings in the concern, on special terms, 
small holdings. A pcrpctunl rent-charge These facts are taken for the most part 
was accepted in preference to a cash pay- from Strutt’s presidential address to the 
nient, and the hospital gained £5,000 per Surveyors’ Institution, delivered oil 11 
annum by the transaction. November 1012. This was the chief 

In the meantime, the tenants on the occasion on which he gave a public ex- 
Rayleigh estates had for the most part position of his views on agricultural policy, 
left, owing to the bad harvests and 1-Ic emphasized the national Importance of 
disastrous fall of wheat prices from 1878 maintaining the agricultural population, 
onwards. They could not be replaced, and discussed with moderation and ro¬ 
und it became necessary to take the land s train t what could be done to this end. 
in hand. Strutt looked round for some Ifis suggestions were: (1) an increase of 
alternative farming policy, nnd he found arable land ; (2) extension of small 
it in the development of large-scale arable holdings; (11) agricultural education nnd 
dairy farming, lucerne and other rotational research; (4.) light railways; (5) govern - 
grasses being used to supplement the inent assistance in building rural cottages ; 
limited amount of pasture. His system and (Q) no adverse legislation against 
depended above everything on carefully capital invested in the soil. In the con- 
kept records of milk yield. These were eluding part of his address he cited facts 
initiated in 1883. By weeding out the and figures to show that if the capital 
cows, the yield per head was progressively which had been expended on improving 
increased to more than double wlmt it lmd agricultural land were deducted, little or 
been at first. From 1800 the use of t lie nothing remained which could bo reckoned 
tuberculin test wars progressively extended, as the 4 site value’ postulated by radical 
and the reacting cow t s, which were at first politicians. 

found to he at least 50 per cent, of the During the European Waraf 1014-1010, 
whole number, were got rid of. The old Strutt’s help was largely relied on by the 
cow r houses were replaced by new ones of government in framing its agricultural 
hygienic construction, and other exacting policy. In 1915 the submarine menace 
standards of cleanliness introduced. At became serious and it was vital to increase 
the time that these improvements were to the utmost the home production of 
made, they had a large measure of food, in order to set oversens transport 
originality. In 1928, towards the end of free for other purposes, and, in the last 
Strutt’s career, there was on the Rayleigh resort, to avert the threat ol starvation, 
estate a herd of 850 cows which won the Strutt sat on Lord Milner’s food production 
championship for clean in ilk herds in committee of 1915, and on Lord Scl- 
England. borne’s committee of 1910 on post-War 

Concurrently with these developments, agricultural policy. In the meantime Mr. 
a retail selling organization was formed in R. E. Prothcro (afterwards Lord Ernie) 
London, with a number of centres, in- had been appointed minister of agriculture, 
corporated as Lord Rayleigh’s Dairies, and Strutt was attached to the ministry 
Ltd. The farms on which the dairy herd as ‘agricultural adviser’. ITc was con- 
was developed were find arc prcponclcr* suited on most matters of real difficulty, 
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and it was largely in reliance on his advice 
that compulsion was applied to secure the 
ploughing up of additional grasslands. He 
judged that most British farmers would 
loyally accept such a policy, if prices were 
guaranteed. The Corn Production Act of 
1017 was the result: it proved that Strutt 
had correctly anticipated the attitude of 
the British farmers, who from reasons 
of discretion could not be fully informed of 
the necessities of the case. For his war 
services, he was made a Companion of 
Honour, on the institution of the order in 
1017. 

Strutt advised his friends not to op¬ 
pose the minimum wage for agricultural 
labourers, but as a compensation to the 
farmer he tried, without ultimate success, 
to get the guarantee of corn prices con¬ 
tinued, After the harvest of 1922-1023 
this was abandoned. 

Both before and after the War Strutt’s 
agricultural enterprises steadily increased. 
The firm of Strutt & Parker (Farms) Ltd. 
was incorporated just before the War. 
In 1870 lie laid begun farming 1,000 acres, 
and nt the time of his death this had 
increased to 25,000 acres. During the I 
post-War period Strutt gave much of his 
energies to the development of the sugar- 
beet industry. He served on the royal 
commission on Oxford and Cambridge 
Universities (1920-1022), and also on the 
royal commission on tariffs (1923) under 
Lord Milner. 

Strutt married in 1978 Maria Louisa, 
daughter of John Jollifle Tufnell, of 
Langleys, Essex. They had five sons (two 
of whom died in infancy) and three 
daughters. His home was at Whitclands, 
Until eld Fevered, on the Rayleigh property, 
and there he died 8 March 1930. 

As an agriculturist, Strutt was essenti¬ 
ally practical, and his farming was wholly 
directed to financial results, He was not 
by temperament a student, and he sought 
his information more from men than from 
books. He lmd a keen eye to avail himself 
of the resources of science, but valued it 
mainly for results. He had, however, the 
same capacity ns his eldest brother for 
attending to essentials, and for closely 
adjusting means to ends. There was also 
some personal resemblance. lie was or 
medium height, with fair complexion and 
somewhat rugged features. Up to about 
his fiftieth year he w r ns fond of hunting, 
but otherwise his work was his chief 
interest and pleasure. In his personal 
relationships a strong human sympathy 
was bis most marked quality. Inefficiency 


or slackness moved him to anger, but his 
anger left no permanent sting. I-Iis death 
was mourned by a whole country-side, as 
was very evident at his funeral. 

A portrait of Strutt by Fiddes Watt is in 
possession of the family, 

[Lord Brule in The Nineteenth Century and 
After, April 1031; II. Rider Haggard, Rural 
England, vol. i, pp. 462-470,1002; tfssca Weekly 
News , 14 March 1930; personal knowledge.] 

Rayleigh. 

STUIIDEE, Sin FREDERICK 
CHARLES DOVETON, first baronet 
(1859-1925), admiral of the fleet, was born 
at Charlton, Kent, 9 June 1850, the eldest 
son of Captain Frederick Rannie Sturdee, 
R.N., by his wife, Anna Fiances, daughter 
of Colonel Charles Ilodson, of Oakbank, 
St. Helena. He was sent to the Royal 
Naval School at New Cross, and entered 
the Britannia as a naval cadet in July 
1871. He passed first out of the training 
ship and went to sea as a midshipman 
in July 1873, serving until 1878 in the 
Channel squadron and on the East Indies 
station. After promotion to sub -lieutenant 
in June 1878, Sturdee was for nearly two 
years at Portsmouth in the gunnery school 
ship Excellent for courses and examinations 
which he passed with great distinction. 
He was promoted lieutenant in May 1880. 
From February 1881 to September 1882 
he was in the 11 eel a on the Mediterranean 
station and took part in the. operations at 
Alexandria in 1882, for Ills services in 
which he received the medal and bronze 
star. 

From September 1882 to December 
1885 Sturdee was in the Vernon torpedo 
school, and made his mark as a brilliant 
torpedo officer. For the next three and a 
half years he served as torpedo lieutenant 
in the Bellerophon , Lord Clan william’s 
flagship on the North American and West 
Indies station, From 1889 to 1893 he was 
on the staff of the Vernon and was con¬ 
tinuously in command of torpedo boats: 
he gained more experience of these craft 
than any other lieutenant in the service. 
He was promoted commander in June 
1893, and then served at the Admiralty 
for four years in the naval ordnance 
department as a torpedo specialist. He 
was awarded the gold medal of the Royal 
United Service Institution in 1894, having 
won it previously as a lieutenant. In 
November 1897 he went for two years in 
command of the Porjmse on the Australian 
station, and took command of the British 
force in Samoa in the summer of 1899 at 
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the time of the trouble between Germany 
and the United States. For his services 
in handling a delicate international situa¬ 
tion Sturdee was awarded the C.M.G. and 
promoted captain. He then returned to 
the Admiralty as assistant director of 
naval intelligence until October 1002, 
when lie again went to sea an d commanded 
successive cruisers in home waters until, 
in May 1005, he became chief of staff to 
Lord Charles Beresford, commandcr-in- 
cliief of the Mediterranean fleet. Sturdee 
continued with Beresford on the latter’s 
transfer to the command of the Channel 
fleet in 1907; he had received the C.V.O. 
in 1906. His fast year, before promotion to 
flag rank in September 190S, was spent in 
command of the New Zealand battleship 
in the Channel fleet. In 1910 he com¬ 
manded the first battle squadron for a 
year, and after presiding over the sub¬ 
marine committee at the Admiralty in 
3911, was again employed alloat in com¬ 
mand of cruiser squadrons, being the 
senior cruiser admiral in the home fleet, 
until his promotion to vice-admiral in 
December 1913. lie lmd been created 
K.C.B. in the previous June. 

In July 3914, immediately before the 
outbreak of the European War, Sturdee 
relieved Admiral Sir Henry Jackson as 
chief of the ivar staff under Prince Louis 
of Battenberg, first; sea lord. The destruc¬ 
tion of the cruiser squadron under Sir 
Christopher Cradock [q,v.] at Coronel on 
1 November 1014 made it urgently neces¬ 
sary to deal with Admiral von Spec’s 
German cruisers; and, on Lord Fisher 
succeeding Prince Louis as first sea lord, it 
was decided that Sturdee should be ap¬ 
pointed commandcr-in-chief in the South 
Atlantic and South Pacific for this purpose. 
He reached Port Stanley in the Falkland 
Islands in the evening of 7 December 1014, 
and von Spec's squadron was sighted the 
next morning. The decisive victory of 
the Falkland Islands followed, in which 
Sturdee with two battle cruisers, five 
cruisers, and one armed merchant cruiser 
annihilated the German squadron of two 
armoured cruisers, three light cruisers, 
Eind two colliers, one light cruiser alone 
escaping. Sturdee’s services in this action 
were rewarded by a baronetcy in January 
1910. 

Early in 1015 Sturdee hoisted his flag 
in the Bcnboto in command of the fourth 
battle squadron, which he commanded at 
the battle of Jutland on 31 May 1010. In 
the honours awarded after that battle he 
was promoted K.C.M.G., and he remained 


in command of the fourth battle squadron 
until February 1038, being promoted 
admiral in May 1017. During his period 
in the grand fleet he devoted much time 
and thought to fleet tactics and to tactical 
and strategical games. He then become 
commander-in-chief at the Nore until 
1921, when lie was promoted admiral of 
the fleet and G.C.B, At the end of the 
War he received the thanks of parliament 
and a grant of £10,000. Soon after censing 
active service he succeeded Lord Milford 
Haven (Prince Louis of Battenberg) as 
president of the Society for Nautical 
Research, and applied himself with whole¬ 
hearted devotion and energy to the scheme 
for preserving Nelson’s flagship Victory 
and restoring her to her original Trafalgar 
rig mid condition. He had successfully 
achieved this object before he died at his 
residence, Wnrgruvc House, Camberley, 
7 May 1025, 

Sturdee was a really able naval olficcr, 
and an indefatigable student of Jus pro¬ 
fession, who made his way to the highest 
rank entirely by bis own merits, bard work, 
and devotion to the Service. 

Sturdee married in 1882 Marion Adcla, 
daughter of William John Andrews, of 
Fovtis Green, Middlesex. They had two 
children, Lionel Arthur Dovcton (born 
1884), who succeeded to the baronetcy, 
and Margaret Adel a, who married Vice- 
Admiral Cecil Minct Stnvcley. 

[Admiralty records; private in fori nation.] 
V. W. Badduley. 

STURT, GEORGE (18051-1027), author, 
who wrote under the pseudonym of 
George Botjune, the younger son of 
Francis Sturt, by his wife, Ellen, daughter 
oT William Smith, was born ul Farn- 
hum, Surrey, 18 June 1803. Mis paternal 
ancestors had worked at East Street, 
Farnhiiin, in a firm of wheelwrights which 
lmd existed since 1706. His grandfather 
had bought the business in 1810; his father 
became head of it. in 1805, and died in 
1884, Of his early life George Sturt has left 
a vivid account in A Small Boy in the Six¬ 
ties (1027). lie was educated at Farnham 
■ grammar school, where he was a teacher 
from 1878 until 1885, when he entered the 
family business. lie had learned, under 
the influence of Riiskin, to set handwork 
above the labour of the desk; and while 
acting as manager of the shop lie took his 
share in all the brunches of the craft. In 
the early ’nineties he took a partner, 
William Goa teller, and himself went to 
live at Vine Cottage in the village of The 
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Bourne, near Farnhain, where be found SUTHERLAND, Sin THOMAS (I 834 I 
leisure for writing. 1922), chairman of the Peninsular and 

In 1001 Sturt published, under the Oriental Steamship Company from 1881 
name ‘George Bourne 1 , The Beltesworlh to 11)14, was born at Aberdeen 10 August 
Book, a study of an old labourer who 1884, the eldest son of Hob or t Sutherland 
worked in his garden. It has humour and a house-painter, of Aberdeen, by his wife’ 
sympathy, but the stories told by the old Christian, daughter of Thomas Webster! 
labourer, Frederick Bettes worth, are apt Thomas Sutherland, while still n child, lost 
to be prolix and somewhat pointless, and his father, and he and his widowed mother 
the author as interlocutor has rather too went to live with her parents, the Web* 
large a part in the scene. This book was sters. The earliest influence in his life was 
followed in 1007 by Memoirs of a Surrey the sober and self-respecting atmosphere 
Labourer, a continuation of Beltesworth’s of his grandparents' house. lie was 
history up to his death. Sturt’s subso educated at the grammar school and 
quent work included The Ascending Effort university of Aberdeen, and at the age 
(1910), Change in the Village (1912), Lucy of nineteen came to London in order to 
Bettesivorlh (1913), William Smith, Poller enter as a junior clerk the office of the 
and Farmer (1020), and A Farmer's Life Peninsular and Oriental Steamship Com- 
(1922). The last two are collected pany, to the service of which he devoted 
memories of his mother's ancestors in the almost the whole of his business life, 
corner of Surrey round about Frimlcy and In 1854 Sutherland was sent out to 

Fariiborough. William Smith was Sturt’s Bombay, nncl had his first experience of 
maternal grandfather; John Smith, of Eastern travel. This was six years before 
A FarmeY'8 Life, his uncle; both were men the railway from Alexandria to Suez was 
of the old school, of fine character and built, and the overland journey between 
strong personality. The background to these two ports occupied three or four 
their histories is the life of the country in days. After a short stay in Bombay, 
days when Aldershot vvas open heath, and Sutherland was transferred to Hong 
the labours and humours of the people— Kong, where he gave such proof of his 
small tradesmen, fanners, and squatters, ability that by the time be was twenty- 
E very where the author, whose writing is six lie was appointed superintendent of 
generally lucid and graceful, displays a the company’s Japan and China agencies, 
deep appreciation of the mental vigour and He was one of the founders of the Ilong 
sound sense of tlie older generation, and of Kong docks, as well us of the Hong Kong 
the distinctive character of the landscape, and Shanghai Banking Corporation, of 
In 1023 appeared Sturt’s best book, The which he became the first vice-chairman, 
Wheelwright's Shop , i\ chronicle of the Ilis services to the mercantile community 
family business at Farnhana during tlie were recognized by his being appointed by 
author’s management of it from 1885 to the governor, Sir Hercules liobinson, a 
1020. This book reveals not only the member of the legislative council of 
spirit of the wheelwright's craft before Hong Kong. 

the coming of the machine age, but also After twelve years’ work in the East, 
the traditional methods and manual skill Sutherland returned in 18(37 to London, 
of the workers. In their hands the English and was promoted to be inspector, and 
farm-wagon, for instance, ia shown to be then assistant manager, of the Peninsular 
a thing of beauty in the ordering of its and Oriental Steamship Company. About 
lines and the perfect adaptation of its this time the completion of the Suez canal 
parts to the work it had to do. Every de- threatened to rob the company of its 
tail of the craft is explained, the characters monopoly of the Eastern carrying trade, 
of the workers arc portrayed, and, uncon- and Sutherland was the moving spirit in 
Bciously, a striking self-portrait of the the necessary reconstruction of the Benin- 
ttuthov is furnished. suhu 1 and Oriental licet. Continuing to 

Sturt’s last book, A Small Boy m the show administrative capacity, lie was 
Sixties (1927), and The Wheelwright's advanced to the position of a managing 
Shop appeared under his own name. He director in 1873, and eventually in 1881 
died 4 February 1927 at Vine Cottage, he was elected chairman of the board. 

The Bourne. He was unmarried. The most important us well as the most 

[The Times Literary Supplement, 81 Mny interesting business which Sutherland 
1028; J. Conrad, Notes on Life and Letters, undertook on behalf of his company was 
1921; Sturt’s own works; private in forma- the conduct of tlie negotiations for an 
tion.] 6 . F. Scott. arrangement between British shipowners 
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and tlie Suez Canal Company. An agree¬ 
ment to obviate delays in working traffic 
through the canal liad been reached in the 
spring oC 1883 by the liberal government 
of the day, represented by Mr. Gladstone 
and Lord Granville. But tins agreement 
had been considered so unsuitable that it 
was never submitted to the House of 
Commons, and the ship owners , acting on a 
hint from the government, took the matter 
in hand themselves, In October of the 
same year negotiations with M. Ferdinand 
de Lcsseps and his son, M. Charles dc 
Lesscps, were opened by a visit paid by the 
latter to the London offices of the Penin¬ 
sular and Oriental Steamship Company. 
Sutherland explained the requirements of 
the shipowners, and the result was the 
agreement of November 1883 known as the 
‘Programme de Loaches’. By this instru¬ 
ment British shipowners were admitted 
to a share in the management of the canal, 
with a right to appoint seven directors, 
and it was also agreed that after the Canal 
Company had received a fair dividend, 
the balance of profit should be applied to 
the reduction of clues. This settlement 
was of much more advantage to Great 
Britain than the agreement previously 
negotiated by the government, under 
which a substantial loan was to be made 
to the Canal Company; for under Suther¬ 
land’s settlement the Canal Company 
itself was to provide funds for widening 
the canal. The arrangements at the time 
gave general satisfaction. The tolls began 
to be reduced in 1884, and, in addition, a 
considerable sum was saved annually by 
the shipowners in pilotage dues. Suthcr -1 
land himself became one of the directors 
of the Canal Company, and at the time of 
his death was senior vice-president. The 
services rendered by him in this affair 
were appreciated so highly by his own 
company that the shareholders presented 
him with the money necessary to qualify 
him as a director of the Canal Company. 

Sutherland resigned the chairmanship 
of the Peninsular and Oriental Steamship 
Company in 1014, after being connected 
with that undertaking for sixty years, for 
the last thirty-three of which he had been 
chairman. His successor in office, paying 
a tribute to his memory, said that Suther¬ 
land had done much to maintain the 
supremacy of British shipping and the 
high regard in which British shipowners 
and their methods arc held among foreign 
competitors. 

Sutherland entered the House of Com¬ 
mons as member for Greenock in 1884, 


and sat for that constituency, first as a 
liberal, and then as a liberal unionist, 
until 1900. He was a member of the Load 
Line commission (1802), and also a member 
of the royal commission on the financial 
relations between Great Britain and Ire¬ 
land (1893). He was one of His Majesty’s 
lieutenants for the City of London and was 
created K.C.M.G. in 1891 and advanced 
to G.C.M.G. in 1897. 

Sutherland married in 1880 Alice (died 
1020 ), daughter of the Rev. John Mac- 
naught, vicar of St. Chrysostom's, Liver¬ 
pool, and had two sons and one daughter. 
His sons were both killed in action, one 
in the South African War and one in the 
European War. Sutherland died at his 
London house in Buckingham Gate 1 
January 1022. 

[The Times, 2 mid 0 January 1922; private 
information.] A. Cociiiianu. 

SWINTON, ALAN ARCHIBALD 
CAMPBELL (1803—1930), electrical engi¬ 
neer, bom at 0 Albyn Place, Edinburgh, 
18 October 1803, was the third son of 
Archibald Campbell Swinton, D.L., of 
Kimmerglmmc, Berwickshire, professor 
of civil law in the university of Edinburgh 
1842-1802, by his wife, Gcorgiunn Caro¬ 
line, daughter of Sir George Sitwell, second 
baronet, of llenisliaw, Derbyshire, As 
a child, Swinton showed a decided bent 
towards engineering, and developed con- 
| sidertible skill in photography, which 
remained a lifelong hobby. In 1878 he 
was sent to Fettes College, where his 
hatred of games and dislike of orthodox 
methods of instruction seem to have made 
life very dilllcult for him. At the age of 
fifteen, two years after the invention of 
the telephone, lie made, at .school, an 
excellently working installation connect¬ 
ing two houses. In 1881 he went to Havre 
to study French and mathematics, and 
visited the Paris exhibition, where he was 
deeply impressed by the electrical inven¬ 
tions which he saw. 

In 1882 Swinton began a live years' 
apprenticeship in the engineering works 
of Sir YY. G. (afterwards Lord) Armstrong 
| at EJswick-ou-Tysie. In 1888 his book 
The Principles and Practice of Electric 
Lighting was published by Messrs. Long¬ 
man, and thereafter he became chicily 
interested in the electrical side of Arm¬ 
strong’s business. He was the first to 
employ lead-covered wires and cables for 
electric wiring in ships, in place of the 
cumbersome methods then employed to 
prevent the penetration of moisture. 
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In 1887 Swinton went to London to 
work up an independent practice ns 
electrical contractor and consulting engi¬ 
neer. He carried out electric lighting in¬ 
stallations in many country houses, and 
was connected with several of the earliest 
electric supply companies, notably those 
which were the first to employ steam 
turbines—for example, the Scarborough 
Electric Supply Co, and the Cambridge 
Electric Supply Co., of which latter he 
became managing director. Ho was also 
connected with Messrs, Crompton & Co. 
and wag consultant to Sir William Arm¬ 
strong, He gave up the contracting side 
of his business in 1904. 

His ability to estimate rapidly the value 
of new discoveries marked out Swinton as 
a pioneer in the application of electricity 
in this country. The fust photograph 
produced by X-rays in England was taken 
by him and published in Nature (2d 
January 1806) within a month of the 
announcement of Rontgcn’s discovery. 
By 1807 doctors and surgeons were bring¬ 
ing him their patients for examination 
with the aid of X-rays, so that Swinton 
must have been one of the first radio¬ 
graphers employed by the medical profes¬ 
sion. From this date onwards Swinton 
read many papers of fundamental im¬ 
portance before the Royal Society and 
other learned societies, dealing with his 
observations on X-rays and cathode rays, 
I-Iis writings were, in gene ml, of a descrip¬ 
tive nnturc, his great skill as an experi¬ 
menter and his extraordinarily wide 
scientific knowledge being his greatest 
assets. His discovery of the high tempera¬ 
tures obtainable by the focusing of 
cathode rays led to a study of the luminos¬ 
ity of rare earths and was demonstrated by 
the conversion of a diamond into coke. 

In association with Sir Charles Parsons, 
Swinton was intimately connected with 
the early development of the steam 
turbine and with the construction of the 
turbine ship Turbinia, n torpedo-boat de¬ 
stroyer which at the naval review of 1807 
attained the then astonishing spiced of 
33£ knots. 

Swinton, who lived in London in’Chestcr 
Square, met nearly all the eminent men 
of science of his day, nnd received much 
encouragement in his work from Lord 
Kelvin, Lord Armstrong, and Sir William 
Crookes. In 189(1 he introduced GugUclmo 
Marconi to (Sir) William Prcecc, who was 
then engineer-in-chief to the Post Office; 
and rapid developments in radio-tele¬ 
graphy ensued. Swinton rvas also respon¬ 


sible for investigating the papers left by 
the inventor, David Edward Hughes 
[q.v,], and proved that Hughes had made 
successful experiments in wireless tele¬ 
graphy over short distances in 1879, some 
years before Hertz’s discovery. 

Swinton was a member of the Institu¬ 
tions of Civil, Mechanical, and Electrical 
Engineers, and was for four years vice- 
president of the last. In 1011 he was 
president of the Rdntgcn Society, and in 
1018 of the Radio Society. For several 
years he was chairman of the Royal 
Society of Arts, and in 1015 was elected 
a fellow of the Royal Society. He gave 
his services freely to many scientific 
societies, which owe much to his philan¬ 
thropy. He died at his house, 40 Chester 
Square, 19 February 1930. He was un¬ 
married. 

[Nature , 8 March 1030 j Proceedings of the 
Royal Society, vol, oxxx, A, 1031; Alan A. 
Campbell Swinton, Autobiographical and other 
writings, 1030.] S. E, A. Land ale. 

TAYLOR, HENRY MARTYN (1842- 
1927), mathematician, was bom at Bristol 
6 June 1842, the second son of the Rev, 
James Taylor, who afterwards became 
headmaster of Wakefield grammar school, 
by Ins wife, Eliza Johnson, He was 
educated at Wakefield and at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, which he entered as 
a minor scholar in 1801. He graduated as 
third wrangler in 1805, and was awarded 
the second Smith’s prize. 

Taylor cherished for a time the inten¬ 
tion of going to the bur, nnd was in fact 
called by Lincoln’s Inn, but soon re¬ 
linquished the design. After holding the 
post of vice-principal of the School of 
Naval Architecture and Marine Engineer¬ 
ing at Kensington (1865-1809), he re¬ 
turned to Cambridge in 1869 as assistant 
tutor on the mathematical staff of Trinity 
College. He had been elected a fellow, 
under the old competitive system, in 1866. 
Thenceforward his life w r ns spent in the 
service of his college and university until 
his retirement in 1894. He became tutor 
of the college ini 874, and held the position 
for the usual period of ten years. 

Taylor’s mathematical leanings were 
mainly towards geometry, in its intuitive 
aspect, ns is indicated by the papers which 
he contributed to the London Mathe¬ 
matical Society (of which he was one of 
the earliest members), to the Philosophical 
Transactions y and the Cambridge Trans¬ 
actions. Special reference may be made 
to his papers on Inversion, on Plane Curves , 
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and on Solid Geometry. He had a rigid the administrative business of his college, 
standard of verbal and logical accuracy* and also, later, in municipal affairs, He 
and was often consulted by friends, includ- was one of the university representatives 
ing Lord Rayleigh, on stylistic and other on the Cambridge town council and was 
matters, where his judgement was valued, in due course elected alderman, and finally 
When released from tutorial duties at mayor in ifiOL 
the early age of fifty-two, Taylor might Taylor was a singularly modest man, 
reasonably have looked forward to some and devoid of personal ambition. He was 
years of useful mathematical work, but a loyal and generous friend, and a 
these expectations were defeated by the scrupulously fair opponent. Before his 
severe calamity which soon befell him. blindness, he Jmd shared in the usual 
An attack of influenza was followed by recreations of his time, ‘real 5 tennis, 
partial, and later by complete, blindness, cricket, shooting, Ashing, and billiards, in 
He met this disaster with admirable all of which he was competent. He had 
courage. He continued for a time to also been forul of travel, and of mountain 
interest himself in mathematical questions, excursion s. Ilis last, few years were clouded 
with something like enthusiasm, and in- by increasing infirmity. I-Ic died nt Cam- 
deed his two most original papers, re- bridge 1(5 October 1027. He never 
qufring a high degree of constructive married. 

imagination, were those which lie con- [Proceedings of the Royal .Society, vol. 
tnbuted, after his blindness, to the Philo- cxvii, A, 11)28 (portrait); personal knowledge.] 
sophical Transactions and to the volume H. Lamb. 

commemorating the jubilee of Sir G. 

Gabriel Stokes (1900). TEALE, THOMAS PRIDGIN (1831- 

Taykrr’s most notable work, however, 1923), surgeon, the eldest son of Thomas 
was yet to come, and lay in a somewhat Pridgin Teale, by liis wife, Frances Ann, 
different direction. His own allliction had daughter of the Rev. Charles Ishcrwood, 
led him to consider how, with his own curntc-in-ehnrgc of Hrotherton, Yorkshire, 
special training and acquirements, lie was born at Leeds 28 June 1831. He was 
could most usefully help those in like case, the son, grandson, and nephew of Leeds 
He found that although a certain amount surgeons. His father was a distinguished 
of literature was accessible to the blind F.R.S., tile inventor of the ‘long anterior 
through the medium of the Rraillc script, flap * method of amputation of the leg, and 
there was no provision of a scientific kind, author of the standard work of his day on 
Taylor made it his duty to try to throw hernia. The name Pridgin, a corruption of 
open to them in some degree this province Prujean, is an indication of Tcalc’a 
also. He soon made himself expert on the Huguenot descent through his paternal 
Braille typing machine, and with his grandmother. 

own hands transcribed a series of clc- Thomas Priclgin Teale the younger was 
mentary books on mathematics and educated first at Leeds grammar school, 
various branches of natural science. He and from the age of thirteen to eighteen 
was here faced with the problem that the at Winchester College under the head- 
Braille system lmd no provision for mathe- mastership of Dr. George Mobcrly. 
maticttl notation, whilst dingrains were, of Thence ha proceeded to Brnsenose College, 
course, a special difficulty. Taylor accord- Oxford, where he rend mathematics^ He 
ingly gave much thought to the invention received his medical training at King’s 
of suitable symbols and contrivances, College, London, of which he was Inter 
The question of expense was a further elected nn honorary fellow. After a short 
difficulty; the reproduction and multi- period of continental travel and study, 
plication of the bulky volumes was costly, he began practice in Leeds in 18,5(1. He 
In order to meet this, Taylor, with the was elected surgeon to the Leeds General 
assistance of his friends, started an Em- Infirmary in 18(54 and sewed for twenty 
bossed Scientific Book Fund, which was, years, being afterwards appointed to the 
to his great satisfaction, accepted ns a consulting staff. In collaboration with 
trust by the Royal Society, and is now his eminent colleague (Sir) Thomas 
administered by a special committee of Clifford Allbutt [q.v.] Teale was a pioneer 
the fellows, Taylor had himself been in 6 team work’ in medicine and in the 
elected a fellow in J898. surgical treatment of scrofulous neck. At 

In addition to his scientific and cduca- the instigation of Allbutt, Teale undertook 
tional interests, Taylor had a strong the experiment of removing enlarged 
practical sense which found an outlet in tuberculous glands before supperation 
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lmd occurred; his example was soon 
generally followed. Teale, like liis father, 
was expert in the treatment of vesical 
calculus, and tlieir joint experiences at 
the Leeds General Infirmary in this branch 
of surgery covered a period of almost 
eighty years. He favoured the crushing 
of stones by the delicate operation of 
lithotrity, provided the surgeon was 
trained in the use of an instrument re¬ 
quiring special skill. In the days when the 
Lancet expressed the view tlmt a surgeon 
who lost a patient after the operation of 
ovariotomy should be indicted for man¬ 
slaughter, Teale advocated and employed 
this method, and his success die! much to 
rescue it from disrepute. His contributions 
to literature were not numerous; but he 
wrote important papers on tracheotomy, 
on ruptured perinaeum, and on dilatation 
of the anal sphincter, In his ophthalmic 
practice Teale designed ft suction curette 
for the extraction of soft cataract; he 
invented an operation for syinblcpharon ; 
lie showed the value of atropine in the 
treatment of iritis; and he described two 
coses of cysticcrcus in the eye, discovered 
by the ophthalmoscope. lie lectured on 
the abandonment of iridectomy in the 
extraction of hard cataract. All his writ¬ 
ings were expressed with modesty which 
won for them a most favourable reception. 

Perhaps one of the greatest services 
rendered by Teale to the cause of surgery 
was his early recognition and enforcement 
of the truth of the teaching of Lord Lister 
[q.v.]. At the Leeds General Infirmary, 
when senior colleagues were hesitant or 
scoffing, he practised antiseptic surgery, and 
was one of the most successful apostles in 
spreading the new gospel. lie was an 
advocate of ether anaesthesia, as opposed 
to all other methods, and chloroform was 
vigorously excluded from his practice. As 
lecturer and teacher by the bedside, Teale, 
denied the gift of oratory, made a strong 
and almost unforgettable impression by 
his earnestness, directness, simplicity, con¬ 
tagious enthusiasm, and sturdy reliance 
upon personal experience. 

Tcalc’s interests extended to sanitation, 
lie invented new fireplaces and new 
pokers; lie taught the virtues of ventila¬ 
tion ; he was an eager and exacting author¬ 
ity upon sewers. On domestic hygiene he 
lectured to the Royal Institution in 1880, 
and in this important matter no man had 
so quick mid vivid an influence upon his 
generation, He wrote Dangers to Health; 
a pictorial guide to domestic sanitary dejects 3 
which passed through four editions (1870 


(two), 1881, and 1888) and was translated 
into French, Spanish, and Italian, and 
into German by Princess Ilelcim (Princess 
Christian of Schleswig-Holstein). In 1888 
Teale was elec Led F.R.S, I Ic was for many 
years examiner in surgery sit the univer¬ 
sity of Oxford, and from 1870 to 1001 lie 
was a member of the General Medical 
Council. 

Teale added much to the science of 
surgery, and practised the craft with 
hands which, for deftness, gentleness, 
exquisite delicacy of touch, find effective 
movement, were unsurpassed in ids day. 
Those two great ad van ecs, a rums thesis mid 
antiseptic surgery, iverc advocated and 
practised by Teale w hen the minds of other 
men were unprepared fully to understand 
tlieir significance. The advocacy of such 
a man at that time w'ns u great asset, for 
he was known to be averse from wild 
adventures. His vision was acute and 
penetrating; his judgement grave, sane, 
and cautious; hut when convinced of the 
right way lie was joyous and eager in its 
pursuit and practice. 

Teale married twice: first, in 1802 his 
cousin Alice (died 1801), daughter of the 
Rev. William Henry Teale, rector of 
Devizes, and had four sons and four 
daughters; secondly, in 1801) Mary .Jane 
Elizabeth, second daughter of Daniel 
Charles Jones, of Tam worth, and had no 
issue. Teale (lied at Leeds 111 November 
1028. 

[Proceedings of the Royal Society, vol. xevi, 
B, 1024 (portrait).] Muyniuan. 

TEALL, Sin JETHRO JUSTINIAN 
HARRIS (1840-11)24), geologist, born nt 
Nor till each, Gloucestershire, 5 January 
1840, was the only and posthumous soil 
of Jethro Teall, landowner, of Sandwich, 
Kent, by his wife, Mary, daughter of 
Justinian Hathaway, of NorthJeacih. He 
received his early education at Northlcach 
grammar school, and later was sent to 
Berkeley Villa school, Cheltenham, where 
he developed a taste for natural history 
and the sciences, especially chemistry, 
botany, and geology. Having obtained 
a sound mathematical training, he pro¬ 
ceeded to St. John's College, Cambridge, 
in 1800, with the intention of reading for 
the mathematical tripos, but falling under 
the inspiring inllucnee of his college tutor, 
(Professor) Thomas George Bouncy Lq.v-L 
fie forsook mathematics and devoted 
himself wholly to natural science. He was 
privileged to attend the last course of 
lectures delivered by Adam Sedgwick 
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[q.v.], the Woodward ian professor of geo¬ 
logy, obtained a first class in the natural 
sciences tripos of 1872, graduated B.A. the 
following year, and M,A. in 1876. 

In 1874 Teall was the first recipient of 
the Sedgwick prize for geology, endowed 
in memory of the late WooeVvvardian 
professor. The following year (1875) he 
was elected to a fellowship at liis college, 
and lie held it until liis marriage, four 
years later (1870), with Harriet, daughter 
of George Roberts Cowen, of Nottingham. 
After taking bis degree he devoted himself 
to lecturing under the university extension 
scheme and to petrographical research, 
Teall’s earlier contributions to petrology 
include outstanding papers on the ‘Cheviot 
Lavas 5 (1886), ‘The North of England 
Dykes’ (1884), ‘The Whin Sill’ (1884), 

‘ The Met amorphosis of Dolcritc into Horn- 
blcndcschist* (1885), and the ‘Origin of 
Banded Gneisses 5 (1887); most of these 
appeared either in the Quarterly Journal of 
the Geological Society or in the Geological 
Magazine . I-Iis concurrent minernlogical 
studies on such subjects as 4 Andalusitc 
from the CUccsewring, Cornwall’ (1887), 

4 Rutllc-nccdlcs in Clays 5 (1887), 4 Minerals 
from the Lizard > (1888) found ready publi¬ 
cation in the Mincralogical Magazine. Tie 
was one of the I tost geologists to draw 
attention to inmeralogicnl changes induced 
by stress within the earth’s crust, and to 
deal scientifically with the natural history 
and genesis of many important minerals 
of mctamorphic origin. 

Teall’s extensive study of British 
igneous rocks inspired him with the idea 
of publishing in parts a monograph on 
British Petrography , of which subject his 
mincralogical and geological knowledge 
and Ins intimacy with current petTo- 
gmphieal literature made him the best 
possible exponent. Tie began the publi¬ 
cation of this valuable and beautifully 
illustrated work in 188G, but owing to the 
failure of his original publishers its com¬ 
pletion was delayed until 1888. This work 
remains a monument to his scientific 
ability, his broad outlook, and clear, 
unbiased interpretation of geological 
observations. 

At the invitation of (Sir) Archibald 
CJoikic [<[,v.J, Teall joined the Geological 
Survey of Great Britain in 1888, and at 
once undertook petrographical work con¬ 
nected with the detailed survey in progress 
in Scotland and south-west England. 
This led him to publish in ollieial memoirs 
the results of many important petro¬ 
graphical investigations, mainly connected 


with the Lcwisinn Gneisses, the Torrid on 
Sandstone, and the post-Cambrian igneous 
rocks. Extra-official publications of ex¬ 
ceptional scientific value were those on 
the Plutonic Bocks of Gavabal Hill (with 
J. R. Dakyns, 1802), on Borolauite (with 
J. Horne, 1803), and several papers on 
the rocks of the Lizard, Cornwall (with 
Howard Fox, 1801, 1803), Teall suc¬ 
ceeded Geikie as director of the Geological 
Survey of G:rcnt Britain in 1901. His able 
administration, which terminated on his 
retirement in 1014, leftalastingimpression 
upon that institution: the scope of its 
activities was enlarged, its scientific status 
studiously upheld, and its general utility 
and educational value still further in¬ 
creased, 

Teall was elected a fellow of the Geolo¬ 
gical Society in 1873 and of the Royal 
Society in 1800; of the former he was 
secretary (1893-1897) and president (1000- 
1902), Tie received from the Geological 
Society first the Bigsby medal (1889), and 
later (1905) its highest award, the Wollas¬ 
ton medal; the Academic dcs Sciences of 
Paris awarded him the Dclcssc prize in 
1007. Tie also held doctorates of the 
universities of Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, 
and St. Andrews, He was knighted in 
1010. He died at his home at Dulwich 
2 July 1024. His wife ami tiro sons sur¬ 
vived him. 

Ten 11 was a true scientist with the widest 
scientific sympathies* He was never rash 
in his conclusions, always free from the 
tyranny of theories, and always regardful 
of any piece of evidence however small. 
Thus his published works hold to-day an 
important and honoured place in geo¬ 
logical literature, and many of them, such 
as his presidential addresses to the 
Geological Society and the Geologists’ 
Association, influenced greatly the trend 
of modern petrographical thought, 

[‘Eminent Living Geologists’ in the Geo* 
logical Magazine, vol. vi, 1900 (portrait) j Pro¬ 
ceedings of the Royal Society, vol. xcvn, B, 
1025; Quarterly Journal of the Geological 
Society, vol. Ixxxi, 1025.] H. H- Thomas. 

TERRY, Dame (ALICE) ELLEN (1847- 
1928), actress, was bom in Smith ford 
Street, Coventry, 27 February 1847, the 
third daughter and third of the eleven 
children of Benjamin Terry, actor, by lus 
wife, Sarah Ballard, actress, daughter of 
a Scottish minister at Portsmouth* Ben¬ 
iamin Terry’s father was XL B. Terry 
an innkeeper lit Portsmouth* Three ot 
Ellen Terry’s sister's, Kate, Marion, and 
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Florence, uiul a brother, Fred, also went 
on the stage. Ellen’s first appearance on 
the stage was as the boy MamilHus in 
Charles Kean’s production of The Winter's 
Talc ritthc Princess’s Theatre, London, 28 
April 1856. With Kean she also acted Puck 
in A Midsummer-Night's Dream (1850), 
Arthur in King John (1858), and Fie mice 
in Macbeth (1850), besides a fairy in a pan¬ 
tomime and many other parts. 

Ellen Terry’s childhood was full of 
work, and in 1802 she went to the Theatre 
Royal, Bristol, to the company of J. II, 
Chute, for whom she appeared os Tilania 
at the opening of the Theatre lloynl, Hath, 
in March 1868. Her dress for that part was 
designed by the architect Edward William 
Godwin [q.v.]> whose acquaintance she 
first made at Bristol. In the spring of 
18G3 she joined the company of John 
Baldwin Bucks tone [q.v.] at the Hay -1 
market Theatre, Her parts there included I 
Hero, Desdemona, JSferissa, Lady Touch¬ 
wood in The Belle's Sir ala gem, Flora in 
The Duke's Motto , Julia in The Rivals, and 
Mary Meredith in Our American Cousin 
by Tom Taylor [q.v.], in which Edward 
Askew Sothern [q.v.] was giving his 
celebrated performance of Lord Dun¬ 
dreary, But Ellen Terry regarded her 
season at the Hay market as a lost oppor¬ 
tunity. She was restless and not happy, 
cuid the theatre had come to seem to her 
less interesting than the studio. Tom 
Taylor had introduced her to the painter 
George Frederic Watts [q.v.], who was 
enchanted with her beauty; and on 20 
February 1804- she was married to him at 
St. Barnabas church, Kensington. Watts 
was then nearly forty-seven years old. 
He and hia circle treated his wife like 
a child—not without some provocation 
from her playful high spirits. Against her 
will a separation was arranged in Juno 
18G5. She went back to the stage, and in 
October 1807 joined Alfred Sydney Wigan 
[q.v.] at the New Queen’s Theatre, Long 
Acre, to play Mrs. Mildmay in Tom 
Taylor’s Still Waters Run Deep and other 
parts, among them Katharine in Katharine 
and Petruchio (Garrick’s version of The 
Taming oj the Shrew), in which, in Decem¬ 
ber 1807, she acted for the first time with 
(Sir) Henry Irving [q.v.]. She was still 
neither happy nor successful on the stage, 
and in 1808 she left it and set up house in 
Hertfordshire with her friend Godwin. 
The theatre saw her no more for six years, 
during which time she gave birth to her 
daughter Edith Craig, and her son Edward 
Gordon Craig, 


Anxiety for her children’s future in. 
dueed Ellen Terry to accept an offer from 
Charles Kendo [q.v.]. On 28 February 
1874 she took up the part of Philippa in 
Kcade’s The J Vandering Heir at the New 
Queen's Theatre, and in the summer toured 
with It code, from whom she learned much 
of the art of acting. On 17 April 1875, 
at. the age of twenty-eight, she reached 
the turning-point of her career, when she 
appeared as l'ortin in the production of 
The Merchant of Venice at the old Prince 
of Wales’s Theatre staged by (Sir) Squire 
Bancroft [fj.v.J and his wife. The piay 
ran for only three weeks, but Ellen Terry, 

I in looks and in acting, was the high point 
of beauty in a beautiful production. Her 
personal success led to further work with 
the Bancrofts. 

In November 187(1 Ellen Terry went 
1 for eighteen months to the Court Theatre, 
where (Sir) John Hare [q.v.] gave her her 
I second great opportunity, namely the 
part of Olivia in the adaptation by W. G, 
Wills [q.v.] of Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wake¬ 
field (28 March 1878). In that part, which 
remained in her repertory until 11)00, she 
proved her [lower of reducing her audience 
to tears. Godwin and she had purled 
company, but not friendship, in 1875; 
and on 21 November 1877 (Walls having 
divorced her in Unit year) she married 
Charles Chivering Warded, who acted 
under the name of Charles Kelly. In 1881 
they were judicially separated. 

In 1878 Henry Irving, having become 
sole lessee of the Lyceum Theatre, engaged 
Ellen Terry to play Ophelia in his forth¬ 
coming production of Hamlet, and site 
appeared in that part on the opening 
night of iiis management (130 December). 
Thus began an association which lasted 
unimpaired until 18SM1 and unbroken until 
1002. Up till 1800 Ellen Terry played Die 
leading female parts in all Irving’s pro¬ 
ductions. The list (excluding revivals and 
single performances for charity) is as 
followsi 1878, Ophelia. 1870, Pauline in 
The, La (l j/ of Lyons ; Ruth in La gene Aram ; 
Henrietta Maria in Charles I ; Portia. 
1880, Iolanthe in a play of that name f>v 
Wills. 1881, Canmui in The Cup; Lelilia 
Hardy in The JlAJAs Stratagem ; Drs- 
demona. 1882, Juliet; Beatrice. 188:1, 
Jeannette in The Lyons Mail; Clementine 
in Robert Macairt*. 1884, Viola. 1885, 
Olivia in Olivia ; Marguerite in fi'mtsl, 
188G, Peggy in James Kenney's farce 
Raising the lTi?id. 1887, Ellaline in The 
Amber Heart. 18 8 8, Lad y Maebeth. 1880, 
Catherine Duval in The Dead Heart. 1600, 
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Lucy Ashton in ftcrcensitiood by II. C. Fawst with Cissie Loflus as Marguerite, 
Men vale. 18D1, Nance Oldfield in the play Ellen Terry went to Stratford-upon-Avon 
of that name by Charles Readc. 1892, in order to play Queen Katharine with 
Queen Katharine in King Henry VIII; (Sir) Frank Benson’s company. In June 
Cordelia. 189J, Rosamund in Becket. she appeared with great success at His 
1894, Guinevere in King Arthur by Joseph Majesty’s Theatre as Mrs. Page in The 
Corny ns Carr. 189G, Imogen. 1897, Mcrrt/ Wives of Windsor produced by 
Catharine in Madame Sans-Gene. 1808, (Sir) Herbert Bcerhohm Tree [q.v.'j. In 
Catherine in Peter the Great by Laurence 1003 she ventured into management. The 
Irving \ Sylvia Wynford in The Medicine theatre was the Imperial, in Westminster; 
Man by Robert Hichens and IT. D, Traill, and there in April she produced The 
1899, Clarice in llabcspmre, an adaptation Vikings, an English version by William 
by Laurence Irving from the French. Archer of Ibsen’s The Vikings alllelgeland, 
100), Volunmia. She took part in Irving’s herself talcing the part of Hiordis. The 
eight American tours between 1883 and staging was by Gordon Craig, and was the 
1001. In the summer of 1002 she was first example of liis art on a large scale. It 
acting nt the Lyceum only twice a week, won golden opinions, but the cost was 
in matinees of Charles I and T'he Merchant very heavy and the public rather shy. 
of Venice . Her last appearance at that The play was soon withdrawn. The same 
theatre was as Portia, 19 July 1902, She ill-success attended Iict production, also 
decided not to go to America with Irving staged by Gordon Craig, of Much Ado 
to act a part in Dante ; and in the autumn about Nothing ; and in June she closed 
of that year, neither at her suggestion nor the theatre. In July 1003 at a charity 
by her desire, they finally parted. performance at Drury Lane Theatre Elicit 

Egoist though he was, Irving had too Terry played Portia un<l acted for the last 
much sense to stint his theatre of the time in her life with Henry Irving. The 
genius of Ellen Terry at her best. Certain next two years saw her well established 
plays he chose rather for her sake than in modern prose drama. She showed her 
for his own. And Ellen Terry made the own faith in it by producing Christopher 
most of her chances. In face, dress, and St. John’s (Miss Christnbel Marshall's) 
movement she was so beautiful, her voice version of The Good Hope by Hermann 
was so thrilling, her personal charm so Hcijermans, in which for the first time 
inextinguishable, and, above all, her she played the part of an old woman. On 
vitality so exuberant that these qualities 5 April 1095 she created the part of Alice 
lvozi much of the credit due to histrionic Grey in (Sir) J. M. Barrie’s Alice Sildnf- 
power dependent upon nothing but her the-Fire at the Duke of York’s Theatre; 
intelligence, sympathy, and hard work, and on 20 March 1006 nt the Court Theatre 
As Lucy Ashton she showed that she she played Lady Cecily Wayniletc in 
could conquer her besetting temptation G. Bernard Shaw’s Captain Braasbound'a 
to restlessness. In Madame Sans-G6ne Conversion . 

and Volumnia, parts out of line with her That month saw the fiftieth anniversary 
personality, she showed her accomplish- of Ellen Terry's first appearance on the 
incut and power of impersonation. When stage ; and the occasion was taken to pay 
her natural attractions (which .she had public tribute to her. On 12 June a 
perfectly at command) chimed with her ‘jubilee’matinee was held nt Drury Lane, 
skill, she was a great actress. There was in the course of which she played Beatrice 
nothing insipid about her. In the young in the first act of Much Ado about Nothing, 
women of Shakespeare, Dcsdeinona or with scenery designed by her son and with 
Ophelia, she found character; as Lady twenty-two other members of her family 
Macbeth she was an exquisite woman in tlie cast. Foreigners as well ns English 
alkime with ambitious imagination; in people joined in the expression of ndmira- 
Queen Katharine her majesty proved her tion and affection; and nearly £10,000 
patience to be no weakness. Rut she was was subscribed as a gift to her. In 
nt her best when her sense of fun and licr September 1900 at His Majesty’s Theatre 
high spirits could join forces with her she played Ilermione in The Winter's Tnfc. 
strength, her intensity, and her grace. In tlic early part of 1907 she took Captain 
Her Beatrice, surpassing even her Portia, lirassbound's Conversion and The Good 
tvas as near perfection ns acting can go. Hope on tour in the United States; and on 
With every sign of complete spontaneity, 22 March of that year she was married 
it was ft work of precisely calculated art. at Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, to James 
In April 1902, while Irving was acting IJsselmann, n young American acting in 
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Florence* and a brother, Fred, also went 
on the stage. Ellen’s first appearance on 
the stage was as the boy MamllUua in 
Cliuric 9 Kean’s production of The Winter's 
Tale at the Princess’s Theatre, London, 28 
April 185G. With Kean she also acted Puck 
in A Midsummer-NighCs Dream (1850), 
Arthur in King John (1858), and Flcancc 
in Macbeth (185t)), besides a fairy in a pan¬ 
tomime and many other parts. 

Ellen Terry’s childhood was full of 
work, and in 1802 she went to the Theatre 
lloyal, Bristol, to the company of J. II. 
Chute, for whom she appeared as Titan ia 
at the opening of the Theatre Royal, Bath, 
in March 1808. Her dress for that part was 
designed by the architect Edward William 
Godwin [q.v.], whose acquaintance she 
fust made at Bristol. In the spring of 
1803 she joined the company of John 
Baldwin Buckstonc [q.v.] at the Hay- 
market Theatre. Her parts there included 
Hero, Desdemona, Nerissa, Lady Touch¬ 
wood in The Belle's Stratagem, Flora in 
The Duke's Motto, Julia in The llivala, and 
Mary Meredith in Our American Cousin 
by Tom Taylor [q.v.j, in which Edward 
Askew Sothern [q.v.] was giving his 
celebrated performance of Lord Dun¬ 
dreary. But Ellen Terry regarded her 
season at the 11 ay market as a lost oppor¬ 
tunity. She was restless and not happy, 
and the theatre had come to seem to her 
less interesting than the studio. Tom 
Taylor had introduced her to the painter 
George Frederic Watts [q.v.], who was 
enchanted with her beauty; and on 20 
February 1804 she was married to him at 
St. Barnabas church, Kensington. Watts 
was then nearly forty-scveil years old. 
He and ilia circle treated Ilia wife like 
a child—not without some provocation 
from her playful high spirits. Against her 
will n separation was arranged in June 
1805. She went back to the stage, and in 
October 18(37 joined Alfred Sydney Wigan 
[q.v.] at the New Queen’s Theatre, Long 
Acre, to play Mrs. Mildmny in Tom 
Taylor’s Still Waters Bun Deep and other 
parts, among them Katharine in Katharine 
and Pclruchio (Garrick’s version of The 
Taming of the Shrew), in which, in Decem¬ 
ber 1807, she acted for the ilr.st time with 
(Sir) Henry Irving [q.v.]. She was still 
neither happy nor successful on the stage, 
and in 18(38 she left it and set up house in 
Hertfordshire with her friend Godwin. 
The theatre saw her no more for six years, 
during which time she gave birth to her 
daughter Edith Craig, and her son Edward 
Gordon Craig. 


Terry 

Anxiety for her children’s future im 
duccd Ellen Terry to accept an offer from 
Charles Rcadc [q.v.]. On 28 February 
1874 she took up the part of Philippa in 
ltcndc’s The Wandering Heir at the New 
Queen’s Theatre, and in the summer toured 
with Rcadc, from whom she learned much 
of the art of acting. On 17 April 1875, 
at the age of twenty-eight, she readied 
the turning-point of her career, when she 
appeared as Portia in the production of 
The Merchant of Venice at the old Prince 
of Wales’s Theatre staged by (Sir) Squire 
Bancroft [q.v.] and his wife. The play 
ran for only three weeks, but Ellen Terry, 
in looks and in acting, was the high point 
of beauty in a beautiful production. Her 
personal success led to further work with 
the Bancrofts. 

In November 1870 Ellen Terry went 
for eighteen mouths to the Court Theatre, 
where (Sir) John Hare [q.v.] gave her her 
second great opportunity, namely the 
part of Olivia in the adaptation by W, G, 
Wills [q.v.] of Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wake¬ 
field (28 March 1878). In that part, which 
remained in her repertory until 11)00, she 
proved her power of reducing her audience 
to tears. Godwin and she had parted 
company, but not friendship, in 1875; 
and on 21 November 1877 (Waits having 
divorced her in that year) she married 
Charles Clave ring Warded, who acted 
under the name of Charles Kelly. In 1881 
they were judicially separated. 

In 1878 Henry Irving, having become 
sole lessee of the Lyceum Theatre, engaged 
Ellen Terry to play Ophelia in his forth¬ 
coming production of Hamlet, and she 
appeared in that part on the opening 
night of his management (80 December), 
Thus began an association which lasted 
unimpaired until 180(3 and unbroken until 
1002. Up lib 1800 Ellen Terry played the 
leading female parts in nil Irving's pro¬ 
ductions. The list (excluding revivals and 
single performances for charity) is as 
follows: 1878, Ophelia. 1871), Paulino in 
The Lady of Lyons ; Ruth in igr.m Aram ; 
Henrietta Maria in Charles /; Portia. 
1880, Iolauthe in a piny of that name by 
Wills. 1881, Camilla in The Cup; bclilia 
Hardy in The Belle's Sira lagan; Drs- 
demona. 1882, Juliet; Beatrice. 188:3, 
Jeannette in 77a: Ja/ons A!nil; Clementine 
in Baber l Moca ire, 1884, Viola. 1885, 
Olivia in Olivia; Marguerite in Faust. 
1880, Peggy in James Kenney’s farce 
Raising the Wind, 1887, Klluline in The 
Amber Heart. 1888, Lady Maebclh. 1880, 
Catherine Duval in The Dead Heart. 1800, 
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Lucy Ashton in Ravcnszvood by H. C. 
Mcrivnlc. 1891, Nance Oldfield in the play 
of that name by Charles Heade. 1802, 
Queen Katharine in King Henry VIII; 
Cordelia. 1898, Rosamund in BeckeL 
1894, Guinevere in King Arthur by Joseph 
Corny ns Carr. I.80G, Imogen. 1897, 
Catharine in Madame SanS'G&ne. 1898, 
Catherine in Peter the Great by Laurence 
Irving; Sylvia Wynford in The Medicine 
Man by Robert Ilicliens and II. D. Traill. 
1809, Clarice in Robespierre, an adaptation 
by Laurence Irving from the French. 
1901, Volumuia. She took part in Irving’s 
eight American tours between 1883 and 
1901. In the summer of 1002 she was 
acting at the Lyceum only twice a week, 
in matinees of Charles I and The Merchant 
of Venice. Her last appearance at that 
theatre was as Portia, 10 July 1902, She 
decided not to go to America with Irving 
to act a part in Dante ; and in the autumn 
of that year, neither at her suggestion nor 
by her desire, they finally parted. 

Egoist though lie was, Irving had too 
much sense to stint his theatre of the 
genius of Ellen Terry at her best. Certain 
plays lie chose rather for her sake than 
for liis own. And Ellen Terry made the 
most of her chances. In face, dress, and 
movement she was so beautiful, her voice 
was so thrilling, her personal charm so 
inextinguishable, and, above all, her 
vitality so exuberant that these qualities 
won much of the credit due to histrionic 
power dependent upon nothing but her 
intelligence, sympathy, and hard work. 
As Lucy Ashton she showed that she 
could conquer her besetting temptation 
to restlessness. In Madame Sans-Gene 
and Volumuia, parts out of line with her 
personality, she showed her accomplish- 
ment and power of impersonation. When 
her natural attractions (which she had 
perfectly at command) chimed with her 
skill, she was a great actress. There was 
nothing insipid about her. In the young 
women of Shakespeare, Dcsdemona or 
Ophelia, she found character; as Lady 
Macbeth she was an exquisite woman 
afinmc with ambitious imagination; in 
Queen Katharine her majesty proved her 
patience to be no weakness. Rut she was 
at her best when her sense of fun and her 
high spirits could join forces with her 
strength, her intensity, and her grace. 
Her Beatrice, surpassing even her Portia, 
was as near perfection as acting can go. 
With every sign of complete spontaneity, 
it was a work of precisely calculated art, 
In April 1002, while Irving was acting 
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Faust with Cissie Loft us as Marguerite, 
Ellen Terry went to Stratford-upon-Avon 
in order to play Queen Katharine with 
(Sir) Frank Benson’s company. In June 
she appeared with great success at His 
Majesty’s Theatre as Mrs. Page in The 
Merry Wives of Windsor produced by 
(Sir) Herbert Bcerbohm Tree [q.v.]. In 
1003 she ventured into management. The 
theatre was the Imperial, in Westminster; 
and there in April she produced The 
Vikings, an English version by William 
Archer of Ibsen’s The Vikings at II el gel an d, 
herself taking the part of Hiordis. The 
staging was by Gordon Craig, and was the 
first example of his art on a large scale. It 
won golden opinions, but the cost was 
very licavj' and the public rather shy, 
The play was soon withdrawn. The same 
ill-success attended her production, also 
staged by Gordon Cmig, of Much Ado 
about Nothing; and in June she closed 
the theatre. In July 1903 at a charity 
performance at Drury Lane Theatre Ellen 
Terry played Portia and acted for the last 
time in her life with Henry Irving. The 
next two years saw her well established 
in modern prose drama. She showed her 
own faith in it by producing Christopher 
St. John’s (Miss Christabel Marshall's) 
version of The Good Hope by Hermann 
Hcijcrmans, in which for the first time 
she played the part of an old woman. Oil 
J5 April 1905 she created the part of Alice 
Grey in (Sir) J. M. Barrie’s Alice Sit-by - 
the-Fire at the Duke of Yorlds Theatre; 
and on 20 March 190G at the Court Theatre 
she played Lady Cecily Waynflctc in 
G. Bernard Shaw’s Captain Brassbound's 
Conversion . 

That month saw the fiftieth anniversary 
of Ellen Terry’s first appearance on the 
stage; and the occasion was taken to pay 
public tribute to licr. On 12 June a 
4 jubilee’ matinee was held at Drury Lane, 
in the course of which she played Beatrice 
in the first act of Much Ado about Nothing, 
with scenery designed by her son and with 
twenty-two other members of her family 
in the cast. Foreigners as well ns English 
people joined in the expression of admira¬ 
tion and Affection; and nearly £10,000 
was subscribed as a gift to her. In 
September 1900 at His Majesty’s Theatre 
she played Hcrmionein The Winter's Tate . 
in the early part of 1907 she took Captain 
Brassbound's Conversion and The Good 
Hope on tour in the United States; and on 
22 March of that year she was married 
at Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, to James 
XJsselinann, a young American acting in 
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her company under the name of James 
Carew, with whom she lived until 11)10. 

Failure of memory now irmrlc it dilTienlt 
fox Ellen r rcrry to take up new parts; hut 
she appeared not infrequently in special 
performances* On 10 December 1908 at 
IIis Majesty’s Theatre she created the 
part of n sweet old lady, Aunt Imogen, 
in Walford Graham Robertson's Pbifcic 
and the Fairies ; in 1017 and 1018 she 
acted the trial scene from The Merchant 
of Venice and scenes from The Merry Wives 
of Windsor at the Coliseum, and on 12 
April 1010 at the Lyric Theatre she took 
the part of the Nurse in Doris Keane’s 
production of Romeo and Juliet. Her last 
appearance on the stage was at the Lyric 
Theatre, Hammersmith, in Walter de la 
Mare’s Crossings on 19 November 1925. 
Meanwhile in 1922 and 1928 she had taken 
part in four productions for the cinemato¬ 
graph. But she had found a wider outlet 
for her genius. 

In 1908 Ellen Terry had composed, 
with the help of Christopher St. John, 
and delivered a lecture on ‘The Letters in 
Shakespeare’s Plays’. A few years later, 
with the same assist unco, she composed 
two lectures oil Shakespeare’s heroines 
and one on the children in Shakespeare. 
That she had a talent for verbal expres¬ 
sion, and much to say by that means, is 
proved by her memoirs and by her pub¬ 
lished letters to Bernard Shaw ; and these 
lectures, with illustrations recited by the 
lecturer, proved her to be a line critic 
and provided a delightful entertainment. 
In 1910-1011 she delivered the lectures on 
tour in America ; in 1911 and 1012 she gave 
them in England, and in May 1914 she 
began a tour of Australia and the United 
States wliieh lasted until the spring of 1016, 

Ellen Terry’s eyesight had long been 
troubling her and sometimes causing her 
acute pain; and in February 1915 she 
underwent an operation for cataract in 
New York* From 1921 onwards her 
health was failing, and her too lavish 
generosity had much reduced her means. 
She seldom went into public, but she was 
not forgotten, In 1922 the university of 
St. Andrews conferred upon her the 
honorary degree of LL.D.; and at the 
New Year, 1025, she was created G.B.E. 
She died 21 July 1928 at her house at 
Small ITythc, Tenterden, Kent, Her ashes 
were placed in a casket on the wall of 
St. Paul’s church, Co vent Garden. Her 
house at Small Ilytlie was bought by 
public subscription and converted into an 
Ellen Terry museum* 


Portraits of Ellen Terry are very many, 
the most important being us follows, in 
the Tate Gallery hangs u well-known 
oil-painting by J. S. Sargent of Ellen 
Terry as Lady Macbeth. In the National 
Portrait (inllery are u profile head of her 
at the age of seventeen by G. F. Watts, 
and an oil-sketch in black and white 
of her as Lady Macbeth coming oat to 
meet Duncan, made by J. vS. Sargent for 
reproduction in the Souvenir of her jubilee. 
Tiic Watts Gallery at. Compton, Surrey, 
possesses Watts’s portrait of Ellen 'ferry 
ns Ophelia. Lord Somers owns ‘Ellen 
Terry and her Sister’ (Kate) by Watts, 
and Mr. Kerr is on Preston the portrait 
by Watts entitled ‘Choosing’. Mr. W. 
Graham Robertson retains in his collection 
his pastel head of Ellen Terry, which 
Irving used to call ‘Ellen in Heaven’, his 
large oil-portrait, and n portrait which he 
painted in 1928. Miss Edith Craig owns 
an oil-portrait painted in 1920 by Clare 
Atwood ; and in the Memorial Museum at 
Small Ilytlie there is n replica in oils by 
W. Graham Robertson of bis pastel head, 
besides many other portraits. At Ilis 
Majesty’s Theatre Ellen Terry is seen as 
Mistress Page, with Madge Kendal as Mrs. 
Ford and Tree as Falsiaif, in u picture by 
the Hon. John Collier. 

[The Times, 22 July 11)28; Film Terry's 
Memoirs, with notes and additional chapters 
by IS. Craig and C. St. John, 1988; Ellen 
Terry, Four Lectures on Shakespeare, edited 
by C. St. John, 1982 ; Iflten Terri/ and llcnutrd 
Shaw, A Correspondence, edileil by C. St. 
John, 1981; Edward Gordon Craig, Ellen 
Terry and her Secret Self, 11)81 ; Walford 
Oral mm Robertson, Time Was, 1981 ; Brain 
Stoker, Personal Rcniiniscenres of Henry 
Irving, 2 voK, 190IJ; Austin Brerelon, Life 
of Henry Irving, 2 vols., 1008; Souvenir Pro- 
greumm ?, EUen Terry Jubilee Connnemoralwn, 
1000.] II. II. Child, 

THISELTON-DYER, Sir WILLIAM 
TURNER (1848-1928), botanist, was 
born in Westminster 28 July 18-Mi,' the 
elder son of William George Tinsel Lon 
Dyer (1812-1808), physician, of West¬ 
minster, by his wife, Catherine .lane, 
daughter of Thomas Firminger, assistant 
astronomer royal at Greenwich Observa¬ 
tory, and sister of T. A, C, Firminger, 
author of the standard Manual of Garden¬ 
ing for Bengal and Upper India (18(H). 
Thiselton-Dyer’s paternal grandparents 
were William Matthew Thiselton (1788- 
1842), printer and barrister, who assumed 
the additional surname of Dyer by royal 
licence in 1840, and liis wife, Louisa 
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Merzenu, who came of a Huguenot family 
settled in Spitalfields. He was sent to 
King’s College School, London, where he 
formed a friendship with Henry Trimen 
[q.v.], and began with him the botanical 
rambles which ultimately led to the 
publication of their Flora of Middlesex 
(1869). In 1861 he entered King’s College, 
London, ns a student of medicine, and 
there met (Sir) Charles James Lytill [q.v.], 
with whom he was still exchanging notes on 
Indian botany Eind on Sanskrit and Arabic 
plant-names fifty years later. Thiselton- 
Dyer proceeded to Christ Church, Oxford, 
in 1863, read mathematics under the 
tuition of Henry J. S, Smith, Savilian 
professor of geometry, and obtained a 
second class in mathematical moderations 
(1865). He lmd thought of going out to 
India with Lyall, but changing his mind, 
under the influence of his lifelong friends 
Henry Nottidge Moseley and (Sir) Edwin 
liny Lankestcr, he turned to the study of 
natural science and obtained a first class 
in the final school in 18G7. 

In the following year Thiselton-Dyer 
was appointed professor of natural history 
at the Royal Agricultural College, Ciren¬ 
cester, where, with his colleague, A. II. 
Church, the professor of chemistry, he 
edited in 1809 S. W. Johnson’s Iloio Crops 
Grou ), a famous book in its day. He was 
professor of botany in the Royal College of 
Science, Dublin, from 1870 to 1872, and 
at the Royal Horticultural Society at 
South Kensington and Chiswick from 
1872 to 1875 ; this latter post brought him 
into touch with the Royal Botanic Gardens 
at ICcw, ancl introduced liim to tlic scienti¬ 
fic world of London. Sir Joseph Dalton 
Hooker [q.v.] found him work at Kew 
on the recently begun Flora of British 
India y and for it, in addition to editorial 
work, Thiselton-Dyer described the Indian 
species of six families of flowering plants, 
In 1872 also he became one of T. II. 
Huxley’s demonstrators at the Royal 
School of Mines, South Kensington, and 
in 1873 he organized and conducted the 
botanical side of the famous course of 
elementary biology. Long afterwards, on 
the occasion of Huxley’s centenary, he 
wrote an account for Nature (1925) of these 
early days. In 1875 lie edited A. W. 
Bennett’s translation of Julius von Sachs’s 
Text-hook of Botany, which marked an 
epoch in the teaching of botany in England. 

Colonial planters, and the Colonial 
Office on their behalf, were now turning to 
Kew for guidance, and Hooker, having 
persuaded the government to revive the 


office of assistant-director, appointed 
Thiselton-Dyer to that post in 1875, to 
deal chiefly with colonial business. The 
new assistant-director made a great and 
immediate success of his office, In his 
first year he sent out to Ceylon sonic young 
Hcven plants from South America, which 
presently grew into the rubber-plantations 
of the East. In 1880 he dispatched to 
Henry Trimen, then director of the 
botanical gardens at Pcradeuiya, certain 
varieties of cacao from Trinidad, which 
nourished and are still under cultivation 
in Ceylon. In 1887 Thiselton-Dyer founded 
the Kew Bulletin, for the exchange of 
information among the many colonial 
ins titutions associated with Kew, and very 
soon this journal became indispensable to 
planters, agriculturists, and botanists 
throughout the British Empire. Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain and Thiselton-Dyer 
were close friends, and when Chamberlain 
was at the Colonial Office (1895-1903) the 
two worked together for the development 
of economic botany and colonial agricul¬ 
ture. India, Ceylon, the West Indies, and 
West Africa were all materially helped 
and benefited by Kew. The rubber export 
from the Gold Coast grew from nothing in 
1882 to half a million of money iu 1898, 
all owing to the identification of a rubber 
plant at Kew; and the export of cocoa 
rose from £4 in 1892 to over £200,000 
twelve years later, under the guidance of 
an officer trained at and sent out by Kew. 
[In 1902 Thiselton-Dyer was formally 
appointed botanical adviser to the secre¬ 
tary of state for the colonies and held that 
cilice until 1900. 

On Hooker’s retirement in 1885 Tiiiscl- 
ton-Dycr was appointed director of Kew 
Gardens. Tlic Gardens, which had become 
world-famous under the direction of 
Hooker and Ins father Sir William Jackson 
Hooker [q.v.], more than maintained their 
reputation under Thiselton-Dyer. From 
tlic first his powers of organization showed 
themselves on every side. lie vastly 
improved and beautified the garden, 
enlarged tlic library and the herbarium 
building, initialed a forestry museum, and 
made the Jodrell laboratory (the muni¬ 
ficent gift of a friend) 4 the best botanical 
laboratory in Europe’. As tlic herbarium 
had long been a great centre of systematic 
botany under Sir William and Sir Joseph 
Hooker, George Bciitlmm [q.v.], Dnniel 
Oliver, and J. G. Baker, so tiie laboratory 
became famous under Thiselton-Dyer and 
D, II, Scott, and was used by I. Bailey 
Balfour, F. Q. Bower, Marshall Ward, 
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V. W. Oliver—in short l>y many -who 1 
became the botanical teachers ol“ the ncxl 
generation, and by others, such ns Horace 
T. Brown and F. Escoinbe in their work on 
the diffusion of gases and liquids in relation 
to the assimilation of carbon in plants. 

Thiselton-Dyer was president of Section D 
of the British Association at Bnl h in 1888, 
iuui president at Ipswich in 1 of the 
new Botanical Section (K), of which lie 
was virtually the founder, l ie was a sound 
mid accomplished systematic botanist, 
lie edited with the utmost cine the 
Flora Capemis begun by WiIlium Henry 
Harvey |q.v.| in 1850 (1800-1025), the 
Flora of Tropical Africa (1807-1010), the 
Jeonvs PlanUtrum -(1800-1000),and the Jio- 
Umical Magazine, (lOlW-lDOtt). He made 
n special study of the Cycnds, and went 
far towards compiling a monograph of 
that extensive order, but other work stood 
in the way; the account was published, by 
other hands, as a supplement to Volume v 
of the Floret Cape axis (1088), and the pre¬ 
face to this supplementary volume records 
Thiselton-Dyer’s share in the work. A good 
example of Thiselton-Dyer’s style, scien¬ 
tific and literary, may bo found in an 
admirable article on the ‘Geographical 
Distribution of Plants*, written from the 
Darwinian standpoint and published in 
A. S, Seward’s Danvin and Modem Science 
( 1000 ). 

As director of Kew Gardens, ns a great 
administrator, as an adviser of botanical 
students, in touch both with the old 
learning and with the new, Thiselton- 
Dyer was the acknowledged leader of 
English botanists, mid his appearance, 
manner, and conversation marked and 
justified his unquestioned supremacy. 
He was, withal, at heart a modest man, 
constantly at work, doing nothing for 
publicity, caring only for the work to be 
done. He was elected F.R.S. in 1880, 
created C.M.G. in 1882, C.LE. in 1802, and 
K.C.M.C. in 1800. In H)05 he retired, and 
went Lo live at Witcombe in Gloucester¬ 
shire. From 1008 to 1016 he represented 
the university of Oxford on the Gloucester- 
shite education committee, and he was 
a member of the court of the university 
of Bristol from 1900. Withdrawing from 
his old associates, even from the Royal 
SocicLy, he lived the life of a country 
gentleman, served as a justice of the peace, 
and, returning to the favourite lessons of 
his boyhood, became a student, facile 
princcps , of ancient botany. Classical 
scholarship was not the least of Thiselton- 
Dyer’s accomplishments. The Gcorgicks 
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of .John Marty n [rpv.j had bcerT~hfs 
favourite school-book, and to identify the 
plants of Virgil, Pliny, Theophrastus, 
Galen, and Dioscorides became tbc occu¬ 
pation of his later years. He revised the 
whole vocabulary of Greek plant-names 
for the ninth edition of Liddell and Scott’s 
Greek-English Lexicon ; helped Sir Arthur 
Hurt in his edition of the T)e UisUiria 
Plantarum of Theophrastus (2 vols., ll)l(i); 
contributed the botanical chapters to 
A Companion to Creek Studies (edited by 
Leonard Whibley, 1 905) and A Companion 
to Judin Studies (edited by Sir J. IS. Siuidys, 
1910); and wrote three articles, dealing 
with some thirty ‘Ancient Plant-Names’, 
all more or less obscure and diilieult, for 
the Journal Philology (edited by Ingram 
By Water and Henry Jackson). 

Thisellon-Dyer’s scholarship was sound, 
bis reading wide, his knowledge of old 
books prodigious. His notes on Cassia, 
Col ocas ia, Atnomum, Cardamom, &e. in 
the Journal of Philology are models of 
care, patience, and erudition. His life- 
work at Kew dealt with botany on its 
most practical side, but as part and parcel 
of the humanities it employed his learning 
and occupied his old age. He died at Wit- 
combe 28 December 1928. 

Thiselton-Dyer married in 1877 Harriet 
Ann, eldest daughter of Sir Joseph Dalton 
Hooker. They had one son and one 
daughter. 

[Nature, 9 February 1929; Kew JUdklin, 
1929, pp. <15-75 (with photograph); Proceed¬ 
ings of the Royal Society, voh evi, 11, 1990; 
private information; personal knowledge.] 
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THOMAS, GEORGE HOLT (1899- 
1929), pioneer in aircraft manufacture, 
was born at Brixton Hill, London, 91 
March 1809, the seventh son of 'William 
Luson Thomas, newspaper proprietor, by 
bis wife, Annie Carmichael. lie was 
educated privately and at Queen’s College, 
Oxford (1888-1890), and entered his 
father’s business, joining in 1895) the staff 
of the Graphic weekly illustrated news¬ 
paper, of which, together with the Drn'h/ 
Graphic, his father was the founder. In 
due course Holt Thomas became a director 
of the business, which he extended by 
founding the J ty slander illustrated weekly 
and the Umpire Illustrated magazine. 
After acting for sonic years as general 
manager of a group of these papers, he 
retired from an active share in the business 
in 1900. 

At the time when Holt Thomas gave 
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up newspaper management, the art of lands, where, later oil, many of the earliest 
flying was in its infancy, but was being pilots in this country were trained. In 
actively developed. On 17 November April 1010, at the instigation of Holt 
1006 the Daily Mail had announced Thomas, Paulhan made a successful 
its offer of a prize of £10,000 for the first (light from London to Manchester, thereby 
successful flight from London to Man- gaining the Daily Mail prize. He used as 
Chester, and on 21 November Holt Thomas a starting-place a field at ITcndon, whioli 
was prompted, through the medium of his later became the well-known Hendon 
newspapers, to offer £1,000 for a successful aerodrome. 

flight of one mile. He had social position, In September 1910 Holt Thomas at- 
moncy, energy, and imagination, and it tended the military manoeuvres in France, 
was not long before lie was devoting his where for the first time aeroplanes were 
substance and his qualities to stimulating employed for reconnaissance. He then 
public interest in aviation. Wlnit con- went on to Salisbury Plain for the British 
vinccd him was a talk which lie had in army manoeuvres, and as the result of his 
Paris, probably about the end of 1906, experience became an outspoken critic of 
with the French aircraft pioneer, Henri the backward state of British military 
Furman, who made it clear that im- aviation. In 1011 the government formed 
mediately a suitable engine was pro- an air battalion of the Royal Engineers, 
duccd successful Hying would be achieved, the beginnings of the national air service. 
Holt Thomas followed the subsequent Holt Thomas now turned liis attention 
progress of Farman with eager interest; to the manufacture of aeroplanes. Finding 
and when, in 1007, Farman succeeded in that British engineers and financiers were 
making short flights in France, Holt unwilling to take the initiative, lie himself 
Thomas, through his own and other took up the Farman rights and with his 
newspapers, pointed out the danger to own money founded the Aircraft Manu- 
which Great Britain would become ex- lacturing Company. He also acquired the 
posed if she neglected to keep abreast of, English rights to manufacture Gnome 
and develop, tiic new art of aviation. He and Le Rhone engines, which were almost 
urged the War Office to form a military exclusively used in British aircraft in the 
air service. early days of the European War. Farman 

It cannot be said Unit Holt Thomas aircraft were also extensively used by the 
received much encouragement cither from Royal Flying Corps until British-designed 
ollieials or from the public; but his con- aircraft became available. Just before the 
victions were strong, and lie continued his outbreak of war in 19X4 he acquired 
propaganda with unabated zeal. In July the services as chief designer of Geoffrey 
1009 he spent his time between Dover and de HavilUand, an engineer who had been 
Calais, watching the details of the pre- designing olliciai types of aeroplane for 
paration for the first cross-Channel flight, the Royal Aircraft Factory at Farn- 
and after Louis Bimob hud made his borough. Hereafter the Aircraft Mann- 
successful crossing (25 July 1909), Holt factoring Company produced at their 
Thomas 'went on to Rheims for a (lying- Hendon works the well-known ‘DJI.’ 
meeting which took place there in August, series of aeroplanes which proved of great 
At Rheims he was much impressed by the value during the European War. So great 
skilful piloting of Louis Paulium, and by did the demand for them become— 
the efficiency of the rotary Gnome engine particularly for the two-seater day- 
with which Paulhan’s Voisin aeroplane bomber, the D.II.d —that the factory 
was fitted. at Hendon was continuously expanded, 

When Holt Thomas returned home from subsidiary companies in Gloucester, Wy- 
Rlieims, lie organized a ilying-meeting for combe, and other parts of the country 
the Blackpool corporation, at which the were acquired, aiul these works and others 
pilot, Hubert Latham, gave a remarkable building to D.U. designs, produced thirty 
display of Hying, in a wind of forty miles per cent, of the aircraft used by the Allied 
an hour. Holt Thomas thereupon decided forces. Holt Thomas, without seeking it, 
to organize au air display for London, made a fortune. During the War one of 
and he persuaded the authorities at Holt Thomas’s companies mamU'aetured 
Brooldandsto clear lui area for the purpose, flying-bouts, for the production of which 
There, in October 1909, Louis Paulhan works were set up at Ilytlic, on Southamp- 
gavc a series of exhibition (lights, and as ton Water, and another was engaged in the 
a result of the success of the display a manufacture of airships, which Lord Fisher 
regular aerodrome was laid out at Brook- (demanded for submarine patrol work. 
mi 833 8n 
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Aflcr the 'War Holt Thomas took up the 
question of air transport. lie founded a 
new company, Air Travel mid Transport, 
J/Id., in which he was joined by Sir Kei'hm 
Ilranckcr fq.v.J. lie spent money lavishly 
in the organization of the lirst commercial 
uir line to Paris, which opened its services 
to ltie public in August 1010, the operating 
ueroplnUcs being - chielly converted DJI. 0 
bombers. He next formed an alliance with 
the Birmingham Small Anns group of 
companies; lmt when the post-War in¬ 
dustrial slump came in 1020, the manufac¬ 
ture of aeroplanes at Hendon ceased. After 
undergoing reorganization and a change 
©t name, the Air Transport company was 
eventually merged in Imperial Airways, 
Ltd., but the Aircraft Manufacturing 
Company closed down (October 1922) mul 
dc liavillatul, with a lew of his former 
associates, and with financial backing by 
Holt Thomas, founded the dc Ilaviliand 
Aircraft Company. Thenceforth Holt 
Thomas ceased to take active interest in 
the aircraft industry, and devoted his 
energies to highly successful dairy-farming. 

Holt Thomas received no ollicial recogni¬ 
tion of the great services which he rendered 
his country during n critical period of its 
history; hut if he felt resentment at this 
neglect he never showed it. Tall and 
bearded, with strongly marked features, 
lie was a dominant and impressive figure. 
It was impossible to be long in his company 
without being aware of his inward fires. 
There can be little doubt that by his fore¬ 
sight and energy in aircraft manufacture 
und development, he made possible for 
England that victory in air-lighting which 
licr airmen gained for her in the European 
War. 

I-Iolt Thomas married in 1804 Gertrude, 
youngest daughter of Thomas Oliver, 
F.R.I.B.A., of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and 
had no children. He died at Ciinicz, 
France, 1 January 1029. 

[Sir \V. A. Raleigh, The War in the Air, 
vol. i, 1022; The Aeroplane* 9 January 1020; 
private information; personal knowledge.] 
II. A. Jongs. 

THOMAS, Sir HUGH EVAN- (1882- 
1928), admiral. [See Evan-Tiiomas.] 

THOMPSON, Sir EDWARD MAIJNUIS 
(1840-1929), pwhvwgYWplwr wwd dweeUw 
of the British Museum, was born at 
Clarendon, Jamaica, 4 May 1810, the 
eldest son of Edward Thompson, who 
held the ofiicc of custos of Clarendon. His 
family had been connected with the 
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island for several generations. Ilis mother 
was Elizabeth 1 lay hurst, daughter of 
Samuel Poole, also or Clarendon, ami sub¬ 
sequently of Twyford, Buckinghamshire, 
lie was sent to England for education, 
and proceeded in 1859 from Rugby to 
University College, Oxford. Owing, how¬ 
ever, to a change in his father’s linaneial 
circumstances, lie had to leave the uni¬ 
versity without taking a degree. 

In 188] Thompson entered the British 
Museum us an assistant, at first in the 
principal librarian’s olliee, from which he 
was soon transferred to the department 
of manuscripts, then under the direction 
of Sir Fmierie AV.uhWn [\\ -v.]. At Vast 
he had doubts as to his wishing to continue 
in the Museum, and in 1888 lie entered at 
the Middle Temple, and was called to the 
bar in 1887; but by this time he had 
settled down to his work, and lie never 
practised at the bar. His industry and 
ability soon made themselves manifest, 
and when (Sir) Edward Augustus Bond 
[q.v.] succeeded Madden as keeper of 
the department in 1888, Thompson be¬ 
came bis principal associate. For several 
years Thompson’s main work was in con¬ 
nexion with the preparation of the ‘Class 
Catalogue’ of nil the manuscripts in 
the department, which gave him an 
acquaintance with a large proportion of 
the collections, especially in the sections 
concerned with history and illuminated 
manuscripts. This laid the foundations 
for u thorough knowledge of medieval 
chronicles, of palaeography, and of illu¬ 
mination, with which subjects most of his 
published work was concerned. In 1871 
he was promoted to be assistant-keeper, in 
succession to William Wright [q.v.]. 

The next lifleen years were a period of 
great productiveness for Thompson, in 
respect both of ollicial and of unofficial 
work, the latter, although done out of 
Museum hours, being directly based on bis 
knowledge of manuscripts. On the com¬ 
pletion of the ‘Class Catalogue’, the main 
departmental duty was the clearing up of 
arrears in the cataloguing of recent acces¬ 
sions, which was accomplished by two 
stout volumes (covering the period 185*1— 
1875) published in 1875 and 1877, with an 
enormous index (1880); in this Thomp¬ 
son bad a large part. Meanwhile, he had, 
h\ lWTft, jomcii Bond in foumlmg VAit 
Palaeographicfil Society, the successive 
publications of which for the first time 
provided students with specimen photo¬ 
graphic facsimiles of the most important 
classical and medieval manuscripts, and 
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thereby laid the foundations of the modern though he was not n professional historian, 
science of palaeography. The society he was so accurate in reading and tran> 
produced two series (comprising 420 scribing that his work formed an entirely 
plates) during the years 1873-1805, and trustworthy basis for the studies of 
its work was carried on by the New others. 

Falaeographical Society from 1003 to In 1878 Thompson had become keeper 
1030. Both series emanated from the of the department of manuscripts in 
department of manuscripts of the Museum, succession to Bond; and in 1888 lie again 
and Thompson was an editor of both from succeeded Bond as principal librarian (to 
first to last, Other official publications which the title of director was prefixed in 
were the two volumes of the Catalogue of 1898). This practically put an end to his 
Ancient Manus crip is in the British Museum output of published work for the next 
(Greek 1881, Latin 1884), of which his twenty-one years, during which time 
friend and colleague (Sir) George Frederic almost the whole of his energy was devoted 
Warner was joint author with him. to the duties of administration, The only 
Unofficially, lie contributed ail admirable exceptions were the production of his 
article on ‘English Chronicles 1 to the Handbook of Greek ami Latin Palaeography 
English Encyclopaedia (Arts and Sciences (1893), already mentioned; a series of 
Supplement) in 1873, and an article on articles on illuminated manuscripts in the 
* Palaeography * to the Encyclopaedia periodical Bibliographicu (1895-1897), the 
Britannica (9th edition, 1885). The latter first three of which were reprinted in book 
of these articles was subsequently enlarged form under the title English Illuminated 
into a Handbook of Greek and Latin Palaeo- Manuscripts (1895); and an edition of the 
grapky (1893), which is still the best short Customary of the Benedictine Monasteries 
introduction to the subject. I-Ie also super- of St. Augustine , Canterbury, and St. Peler t 
vised and contributed introductions to Westminster for the Henry Bradshaw 
facsimiles of three important manuscripts, Society (1002). 

the Utrecht Psalter (1874), the Codex As director of the British Museum 
Alex an drums (1879-1883), and (with Sir Thompson was a masterful administrator, 
Richard Claverhousc Jebb, q.v.) the wholly devoted to the interests of the 
Laurentian manuscript of Sophocles institution, intolerant of anything that 
(1885). lie regarded as superficial or prompted by 

Thompson was also active in editing motives of self-seeking, but unflinching 
chronicles and other documents for various in support of those in whom lie had confi- 
socictics. These included the Chronicon dcncc. He was urgent in promoting the 
An glim , 1328-1388 (the anonymous chron- production of catalogues of the contents of 
icle of St. Albans, Rolls Series, 1874), the the Museum, which is one of the first du ties 
Letters of Humphrey Prideaux to John of a curatorial staff; but perhaps the chief 
Ellis, 1674-1722 (Camden Society, 1875), note of his ad ministration was the devclop- 
the Chronicon Adae de Usk, 1377—1421 ment of the educational and popular side 
(Royal Society of Literature, 1876; second of the Museum. Objects were better ex- 
edition, embodying the recently discovered hibited and better labelled, and he vastly 
conclusion 1904), the Correspondence of increased, if he did not wholly originate, 
the Family of Hatton, 1601-1704 (Camden the production of departmental guklc- 
Society, 1878), the Diary of Richard CocA’s, books, which were in fact cheap and amply 
1615-1622 (Hakluyt Society, 1883), the illustrated handbooks to their respective 
Adae Murimuth Coniinuatio Chronicormn , subjects. He also encouraged excavations 
1303-1347, and Robertas de Avesbury , De abroad, in order to add to the collections 
Geslis Mirabilibus regis Edwardi tertii in the Museum, and was responsible 
(Rolls Series, 1889). As a separate work for expeditions to Mesopotamia, Egypt, 
lie edited the Chronicon Galfridi La linker Cyprus, Ephesus, and Carchemish, and 
do Swyncbroke, 1303-1356 (1889); and this for assistance to Sir Aurcl Stein’s second 
was regarded by both himself and others expedition to Central Asia in 1900-1908, 
as his most important contribution to lie carried through reorganizations, with 
medieval history. Ilis catalogue of the improvements or pay, of the whole Museum 
manuscripts in Salisbury Cathedral library staff, and in his latter years was much 
appeared in 1880. As n palaeographer he occupied in planning and supervising the 
had a fjrst>vate eye and n sound judge- new wing on the north side of the Museum, 
ment, based upon an extensive knowledge now known as the King Edward VII 
of classical and medieval manuscripts over galleries. 

their entire range. As an editor of texts, al- In the winter of 1008-1909 Thompson’s 
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health, which imd hitherto been vigorous, 
began l:o give way, mid in August 15)01) 
lie ralirccL lie iiv r ed thenceforward out ol' 
Loudon, successively nt Mayfield in Sussex, 
Wells, Woi’lhing, Tunbridge Wells, and 
finally at Mayfield again, where he built 
himself a house. His health was newer 
fully re-established, and he was liable to 
heart trouble, but his mind remained 
vigorous. He enlarged his Handbook inlo 
a lull-sized, copiously illustrated 7»/ro- 
dttciitm io Greek «ml llomtm Palaeography 
(1012); he contributed a chapter to Shake- 
spcarc'a England, which was enlarged into 
a separate volume entitled Shakespeare's 
Handwriting (15)10), and he wrote a 
chapter on the same subject in his friend 
A* W. Pollard\s Shakespeare's Hand in 
the play of Air Thomas Marc (1028), 

Thompson took an active part in the 
foundation of the British Academy, and 
presided at the meeting at which it was 
established in June 15)01. He was one of 
tbe original fellows, and held the olUcc 
of president from 15)07 to 15)05), lie was 
made C.B. in l&Oii, and created K.O.U. 
in 1805, and G.CJL on his retirement in 
15)00. He received honorary degrees from 
the universities of Oxford, Durham, St. 
Andrews, and Manchester, and was a 
corresponding mem her of the Instil nt (le 
France and of the Hoy a I Prussian Academy 
of Sciences, and an honorary fellow of 
University College, Oxford. lie was 
Sandars reader in bibliography at Cam¬ 
bridge University in 185)0-185)0 mul 1005- 
11 ) 00 . 

Thompson married in 1804 Georgina 
(died 1017), daughter of George Mackenzie, 
of Franldleld, Jamaica, mul had three 
sons and one daughter, lie died at May- 
field 14 September 15)20 in his ninetieth 
year, and is buried in Brook wood cemetery, 

A good portrait of Thompson by Sir 
Edward Foyntci, painted in 15)05), is in 
tiic board room of the British Museum, 
and lias been reproduced in photogravure. 

[Sir F. G, Kenyon, Sir Edward Maumk 
Thompson, 1$JO-1929, in Proceedings of the 
British Academy, veil, xv, 11)20; private 
information; personal knowledge.] 

F. G. Kenyon. 

THOMPSON, HENRY YATES (1888 
15)28), book-col lector, was bom at Dingle 
Col;lage, near Liverpool, ID December 
1888, the eldest soil of Samuel Ilcnry 
Thompson, of Thing wall ITaJl, Lancashire, 
a partner in the local banking firm of 
Arthur Ilcywood, Sons & Co, His mother 
was the eldest daughter of Joseph Brooks 
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Ynl.es j(|.v.|, merchant and antiquary 

from whom lie inherited a number of books 
and manuscripts. Ho was educated at 
Harrow, where he became head of the 
school, and at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Here lie won the Person prize for Greek 
verse in 18(10, and graduated us sixteenth 
classic in 1882. The university of Cam¬ 
bridge appointed him Sandars reader in 
bibliography in 15)01 and 15)04. Thompson 
was called to the bar by Lincoln’s Inn in 
1807, hut never practised. Ue unsuccess¬ 
fully contested three different Lancashire 
constituencies in the liberal interest in 
1805, 1808, and again in 1881. From 1808 
to 1878 he was private secretary to the 
fifth Earl Spencer, viceroy of Ireland. 
During the years between 1802 and 1875 
lie travelled widely in Europe, Asia,Egypt, 
and the Uni let l States of America, In 
1878 Thompson married Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of George Smith, the founder 
and publisher of this Dictionary [seethe 
memoir now prefixed to the first volume 
of the Dictionary). In 1880 Smith made 
over lo him the Pall Mall Gazelle, which 
Thompson, after temporarily converting it 
into a liberal paper, sold in 185)2 to Mr. 
William Waldorf (afterwards Viscount) 
Astor. 

By this time Thompson had begun to 
form the famous collection of illuminated 
manuscripts willi which his name will 
always he associuled. 1 le ensured its high 
quality from the first by limiting ils 
number lo one hundred, and by gradually 
discarding manuscripts in order to make 
room lor liner examples. His largest 
accession was the purchase cn bloc, in 185)7 
of the portion of Lord Ashlmvuham’a 
library known ns the Appendix, of which 
he retained the most important manu¬ 
scripts only. 11 is catalogue, with descrip¬ 
tions by M. II. James, (Sir) S, C. Cockerell, 
(Sir) G. F. Warner, and others, was 
privately printed in four volumes in 185)8, 
1002, 15)07, and 15)12 respectively, and 
was supplemented by seven largin’ volumes 
of illustrations, issued between 15)07 and 
1018; these and a few other privately 
printed volumes remain l he chief memorial 
oT an unrivalled collection. The manu¬ 
scripts were partly dispersed at Unec sales 
at Sotheby’s in 1i)J5), 15)20, and 11)21—-one 
manuscript, the ‘Hours' of .Jeanne de 
Navarre, fetching at the first salt' the 
record uuclion price at 1 hat date for an illu¬ 
minated manuscript(£11,800). Thompson 
had previously given two of ins finest 
manuscripts, the St. Diner Psalter and the 
Metz Pontifical, to the British Museum 
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and the Fitzwdhain Museum respectively. 
In 1906 he presented the second volume 
of the famous 1 Anciennctes dcs Juifs’ of 
Josephus, illuminated by Jean Fouquct, 
to King Edward VII, in order that it 
might be presented to the French nation, 
for preservation with the ii rst volume in the 
BibliotliequeNatioimle, after the insertion 
of ten of its missing miniatures which had 
been discovered in the Royal Library at 
Windsor Castle; for this action he received 
the legion of honour from the French 
government. 

Thompson’s various benefactions in¬ 
cluded two line winter gardens in the 
Liverpool parks, for which he was given 
the freedom of the city of Liverpool in 
1001; hospitals at Crewe and at Horwich 
railway works of the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire Railway, of which he was for 
many years a director ; an art school to 
Harrow; ft library to Newnham College, 
Cambridge; and three additional rooms 
to the Dulwich Picture Gallery. He died 
at his London house 8 July 1928, leaving 
no children. 

[The Times, 10 July 1928; Seymour de 
Ricci, ‘Les Mnnuscrits do hi Collection Henry 
Yates Thompson’, in Bulletin de la SocUU 
Fran pais e de Reproductions de MSS. d Pcin- 
tures , 1920; Seymour de Ricci, English 
Collectors of Boohs and Manuscripts, 191)0; 
private information; personal knowledge.] 

E. G, Millaii. 

THOMSON, CHRISTOPHER BIRD- 
WOOD, lUnoN Thomson, of Cnrdington 
(1875-1030), soldier and politician, was 
born at Nasilc in India 13 April 1875, the 
third son of David. Thomson, major- 
general, Royal Engineers, by his wife, 
Emily, daughter of General Christopher 
Birdwood, and sister of Sir G. 0. M. Bird- 
wood [q.v.] ami IL M. Birdwood [q.v.]. 
He was educated at Cheltenham College, 
where lie distinguished himself in modern 
languages, and at the Royal Military 
Academy, Woolwich, whence he entered 
the Royal Engineers in 1804. After spend¬ 
ing some time studying submarine mining 
at Ply mouth, Thomson took part in the 
operations in Mashonulnnd under Sir 
Frederick Carrington [q.v.] in 1800 and 
received the medal. Thence he went to 
Mauritius, where he spent three years, and 
from 1899 to 1902 served through the 
South African War. He took part in the 
advance on Kimberley and was com¬ 
mended by Lord Kitchener for the manner 
in which lie cleared a block on the railway 
(February 1900): in the operations in the 


Transvaal he was present at the actions 
of Elands River (4-16 August 1990) and 
Lydenberg (6 September .1900), and in the 
operations in the Orange River Colony he 
was present at the actions of Lind ley 
(1 June 1900) and llhenostcv River (29 
November 1900). He distinguished him¬ 
self in command of n field company section 
and received a brevet majority, tile two 
war medals, and was mentioned in dis¬ 
patches. 

After the War Thomson served first as 
an instructor at the Engineering School 
nt Chatham and then at Sierra Leone. 
He became a captain and brevet-major in 
1904, and in 1909 joined the Staff College, 
Cambcrlcy, where Sir Henry Hughes 
Wilson [q.v.] was then commandant. 
After leaving the Staff College in 1911 he 
went to the War Office, where he served 
under Wilson, who had become director 
of military operations. In 1912 Thomson 
was appointed military attache with the 
Serbian army, serving throughout the 
Turkish and subsequent Bulgarian cam¬ 
paigns, and returning to the War Oifiee 
in 1913. 

On the outbreak of war in 1914 Thom¬ 
son served first as liaison officer with the 
Belgian army and then with the British 
I Corps, proceeding in February 1915 as 
military attache to Bucharest, where lie 
spent two years. He regarded the entry 
of Rumania into the War as ill timed, and 
protested that her value ivas greater as a 
neutral than as one of the Allies, since the 
Rumanian supplies of com mid oil would 
thenceforth be at Germany’s mercy. After 
being present at the inter-allied conference 
at Petrogmd in 1917, Thomson joined.the 
GOth division in Palestine as C.ii.E. He 
took part in the advance on Jerusalem 
and temporarily commanded a brigade at 
the capture of Jericho, receiving the D.S.O, 
in 1918. In the same year he was promoted 
brigadier-general on the staff of the 
S iiprcme War Council at Versailles, whence 
he was sent to Mudros as hearer of the 
terms of the British armistice with the 
Turks. lie received the CULTS, at the end 
of the War in 19] 9. 

After serving on the British delegation 
to the Peace Conference in Paris* Thomson 
left the army in 1919 with the rank of 
honorary brigadier-general in order to 
enter politics, and stood for parliament ns 
socialist candidate at Bristol. He was 
defeated in 1910 and in i 922 and again at 
St. Albans in 1923, so that lie never sat in 
the House of Commons, In 1920 he went 
to Ireland as a member of the socialist 
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committee of investigation into the re¬ 
bellion then in progress and the measures 
taken to combat it. In 1021 he served on 
an international lied Cross committee 
which inquired into the condition of 
refugees in Russia and the Near East, and 
in H) 211 lie took part in the socialist deputa¬ 
tion to the Ruhr. At this time lie also 
devoted himself to writing, and published 
Old Europe's Suicide (11)10), an account 
of events from 1012 to 1015), and Vidors 
and Vanquished (1024). 

In 1024 Thomson was appointed secre¬ 
tary of state for air in the lirst labour 
government, sworn a privy councillor, and 
raised to the peerage as Baron Thomson 
of Cardingtcm, taking his title from the 
place in lied fort is hi re where the govern¬ 
ment airship works were situated. lie set 
to work to mas ter the technicalities of the 
air service and visited Egypt rind Palestine 
on an air inspection tour. Thomson was 
largely responsible for the government’s 
decision on a three years’ scheme of air¬ 
ship development, which involved the 
construction of two airships and experi¬ 
ments with them in ilight overseas. These 
airships were the R.100 and 11.101. Thom¬ 
son also encouraged the study or the 
problem of the replacement of petrol by 
heavy oil, for lie had a great belief in the 
future of lighter-than-uir craft. 

After the fall of the labour government 
in li)24, Thomson was one of the most 
indefatigable of the small number of 
socialist peers in opposition. Hr; was a 
clear and vigorous speaker, and lii.s cheer¬ 
fulness and good temper gained him many 
friends in the House; indeed, lie seemed 
marked out as the future leader of the 
socialist party in the House of Lords. In 
opposition he still maintained his interest 
in the air, and associated himself with the 
Royal Aero Club, of which he was chair¬ 
man, and with the Aeronautical Society 
and the Air League. He undertook a 
lecturing tour in the United States in 1020, 
and in 1028 represented the government at 
an international air conference in New 
York. He also contributed to the press, 
ruul in 1027 published u collect ion of 
articles and lectures on aviation entitled 
Air Facts and Problems in which lie 
emphasized his belief in the future of air¬ 
ships. 

In 1020, on the formation of the second 
labour government, Thomson returned 
to the Air Ministry more than ever con¬ 
vinced that the Royal Air Force liad 
become the first line of home defence. In 
the House of Lords the defence of the 


government in important debates was 
largely entrusted to him, and he spoke on 
many leading questions of the day, such 
as Urn resumption of relations with Russia 
(4 December I P2P), British policy in Egypt 
(1) December 1021)), the Singapore dock 
question (18 December 1020); and lie 
conducted the Coal Miners Bill through 
committee in 1080. He was also actively 
concerned in representing the government 
at the Naval Conference in London in 
11)80 and defended the Naval Treaty, 
which was its outcome, in parliament. 

When Thomson came to the Air Ministry 
for the second time he found that the 
development of lighter-tlum-air craft had 
progressed, and on 28 .July 11)80 the air¬ 
ship It. 100 left Carding ton for Canada, 
reaching Montreal in TP hours. She re¬ 
turned on Hi August after a Ilight of 57 
hours. The 11.101) had petrol burning 
engines, so tlmt when u Ilight was con¬ 
templated to India the task necessarily 
foil upon the airship 11.101, which used 
heavy oil, a fuel which could be safely 
carried and burnt in the tropics. The 
Ilight was at first designed to coincide with 
the Imperial Conference, and there seems 
no doubt tlmt the later decision to start 
as early as 4 October was iiilluenced by 
considerations of public policy and by the 
strong desire of LI ic secretary of stale that 
u start should be made in time to enable 
him to take the flight himself and return 
for the Imperial Conference. But the 
.subsequent commission of inquiry ex¬ 
pressly exonerated both Thomson and his 
advisers from deciding to lake an unjusti¬ 
fiable risk. The R.lOl left Cardington on 
4 October lPiH) at 0.80 p.m. Sir William 
Sefton U mucker [q.v.J, director of civil 
aviation, and ten other passengers and 
nil lends accompanied Thomson, and the 
crew numbered forty-two. The voyage 
proved uneventful until 2 a,m. on 5 Octo¬ 
ber when the U. 101 was over Beauvais, 
the weather being exceedingly bad with a 
strong south-west wind blowing in fierce 
gusts, The ship was rolling badly and 
failing to keep height, although she was 
1,000 feet above the ground. At 2 a.in. 
the watch change/1 and a new height cox¬ 
swain took the helm. Although no blame 
is attached to oil leers or crow it is known 
tlmt in bumpy weather there is dillieulty 
in a new hand gelling the ‘feel’ of a ship 
and therefore in judging the extent of 
elevator action needed to counteract a 
dive. A dive occurred shortly after 2 u.m., 
but the ship was brought to a level keel 
after losing some hundreds of feet. A 
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second dive, however, occurred almost 
immediately which brought the 11.101 
nose first to the ground, and she immedi¬ 
ately burst into flames. There were only 
eight survivors, two of whom died shortly 
after at Beauvais. Thomson was hilled, 
and was buried with the other members 
of the expedition at Cardington. Subse¬ 
quently, an inquiry into the disaster was 
held under the chairmanship of Sir John 
Simon. 

Thomson was a man of varied tastes. 
He was widely, if not deeply, rend in 
several languages, and was accustomed to 
memorize bis favourite passages, so that 
he had an abundant fund of quotations. 
He was devoted to music and interested 
in painting and sculpture. Besides the 
works mentioned above, he was the author 
of Smanmda (1926), a book of war 
memories and talcs of the Near East, in 
which he manifested his love of Rumania. 
He was fond of sport and rode well to 
hounds. Thomson was unmarried, and the 
barony became extinct on liis death. 

[Lord Thomson, Old Europe's Suicide , 1010, 
Victors and Vanquished, 1024, Smaranda {with 
an introduction by J. Ramsay MacDonald), 
1920, Air Facts and Prohleiwt t 1027; War 
Ollicc Records; Hansard, ParliamenUirif De¬ 
bates; Journal of the Royal Engineers, March 
1001; Report of the R.101 Inquiry, March 
1901; private information; personal know¬ 
ledge.] Onslow. 

THOMSON, JOHN (185G-192G), physi¬ 
cian and writer an diseases of children, 
was bom in Edinburgh 2d November 
1830, the second of three children and only 
son of Thomas Thomson, writer to the 
signet, by his wife, Elizabeth, daughter of 
Alexander Cleghorn. Educated at the 
Edinburgh Academy, lie graduated in 
medicine at Edinburgh University in 
1881, and after holding resident posts at 
the Royal In Urinary, spent seven months 
in Vienna and Berlin. In Berlin he came 
under the influence of E. IT. ITenoch, the 
famous German paediatrist. On returning 
to England in 1884 lie was appointed 
resident medical officer at the Hospital 
for Sick Children, Great Ormond Street, 
London, where he worked under Waiter, 
Butler Clieadlc [q.v.| and (Sir) Thomas 
Harlow. ITc next bee a me physician to the 
New Town Dispensary, Edinburgh, and 
established there a clinic for diseases of 
children; in this post he accumulated 
much of that wealth of observation which 
formed the basis of Ids writings. In 1888 
he published a translation of Henoch’s 
Vorlesungen iiber Kinderkrankhtiltn. 


In 1880 Thomson waa appointed extra 
physician to the Royal Hospital for Sick 
Children, Edinburgh, and with this hos¬ 
pital he was actively associated for the 
j vest of his life. From this time onwards 
he contributed to Journals and text-books 
articles upon diseases of childhood, which 
were characterized by accurate and de¬ 
tailed observation: congenital pyloric 
stenosis, acute pyelitis in infants, and 
l mongolism were some of the affections 
which, although previously described, had 
attracted little notice until his descriptions 
drew attention to them. In 1808 appeared 
his Guide to the Clinical Study and Treat¬ 
ment of Sick Childrcny based on his own 
records and so of particular value. He 
gave, however, generous recognition to the 
, work of others, and was the better able to 
do so, since iic had extensive knowledge 
of the literature of paediatrics in other 
countries. 

When, on the expiry of his period of 
office as physician at the Children's Hos¬ 
pital in 1018, he was appointed consulting 
physician, Thomson retained a clinic for 
mentally defective children, in whom he 
took great interest. For the parents o-f 
these he wrote a booklet. Opening Doors, 
in the simplest language, giving valuable 
hints for training. 

Thomson’s writings were widely ap¬ 
preciated. In the U nited States and Canada 
he was made an honorary member of many 
paediatric societies; his own university 
in 1022 conferred an him the honorary 
degree of LL.D., and the Royal College of 
Physicians, London, in recognition of Ms 
valuable work, elected him a fellow in 192G. 

Thomson died in Edinburgh 2 July 
1920, and was buried in the Dean cemetery, 
Edinburgh. lie married in 1887 Isobcl 
Einlayson, daughter of the Rev. John S. 
MePlmil, of the United Free Church, 
Bcnbecula, and had four sons and two 
daughters, 

[Edinburgh Medical Journal » August 1920 
(portrait); private information; personal 
knowledge.] G. F. Still. 

THOR NY CRO FT, Sin JOHN ISAAC 
(W4 J-.1928), naval architect, born in 
Rome 1 February 1848, was the elder son 
of Thomas Thorny croft [q.v.| by his wife, 
Mary Thorny croft [q.v.|, daughter of 
John Francis [q.v,]. His father, his 
mother, and her father were all sculptors, 
as was his younger brother, Sir William 
Ilamo Thorny croft [q.v.]. His father was 
also an amateur engineer, and his studio 
| a workshop furnished with model engines 
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and railways. John’s career began in this 
workshop, where after making smaller 
craft lie constructed the Nautilus, a steam 
launch which was the first that was able 
to keep pace with the crews in the uni¬ 
versity bout race of 1802. Shortly after 
this success his father sent him to work as a 
draught small with Palmer’s Shipbuilding 
Company at Jnrrow-on-Tync and thence 
to Glasgow University, where he studied 
natural philosophy and engineering under 
Sir William Thomson (afterwards Lord 
Kelvin) and Professor MacQuorn Hunkinc 
and obtained a certificate in engineering 
science. He then worked for some time; 
in the drawing office of Messrs. Ran¬ 
dolph, Elder & Co. at Fairfield, Govan, 
near Glasgow (afterwards the well-known 
Fairfield Shipbuilding Company). At that 
time the firm was engaged in the con¬ 
struction of the Fopofga circular ships for 
the Russian government, and in 1809 
Thornycroft wrote for the Institution of 
Naval Architects a paper dealing with the 
work that he had carried out in calcu¬ 
lating the resistance of these vessels. 

In 1800 his father assisted Thornycroft 
to establish at Chiswick the shipyard 
which later became noted for the produc¬ 
tion of high-speed launches and torpedo 
craft. Between 1800 and 1870 he also 
studied at the South Kensington School 
of Naval Architecture, where ho was n 
contemporary of (Sir) Philip Watts [q,v.]. 
In 1872 John Donnklson, who hud been 
engineer in the Public Works Department 
of India and who married Thorny croft’s 
sister, Frances Sarah, in that year, became 
liis partner in the shipyard, Thornycroft 
devoting most of his attention to design, 
and his partner to administration. In 1870 
the torpedo invented by Robert Whitehead 
[q.v i] was adopted in the royal navy, and 
it was realized that to make it effective a 
fast launch was needed to carry it. In 
1871 Thornycroft built the first small 
high-speed boat of which there is any 
record, the Miranda, ft launch with a hull 
of light steel and cm engine of 58 horse¬ 
power, which attained a speed of HNI 
knots. In 1873 a somewhat larger boat, 
the Gitana, constructed for the Norwegian 
government, is said to have reached 2(KS 
knots with engines of 458 h.p. This boat, 
being fitted with n spar torpedo, was in 
fact the first torpedo boat. 8he had also 
a closed stokehold system of forced 
draught, and served as a model for the 
first torpedo boat of the English navy, the 
Lightning, built by Thornycroft in 1S77, 
which, however, was furnished with a 
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revolving torpedo tube. In the succeeding 
years lie turned out large numbers of 
torpedo boats, find when in 1892 torpedo- 
boat destroyers were introduced lie was 
commissioned to build the During and the 
Decay, two of the first four vessels of this 
class [Transactions of the Institution of 
Naval Architects, voh liii, part ir> pp. 825- 
830, 3011]. 

During this period Thornycroft’s vessels 
.showed rapid improvement, owing to his 
continual experiments with hull form and 
propeller design. He introduced the lint, 
wide, form of stern at the vnler-linc to 
prevent ‘squatting’, with the propeller 
shaft at downward inclination (n feature 
of his first juvenile launch), and wing- 
rudders on each side of the stern. He was 
the first to carry out experiments with 
screw propellers, measuring simultane¬ 
ously the thrust, power transmitted, and 
speed. He took out patents for improve¬ 
ments iu turbine screw propellers and for 
the tunnel form of stern for high-speed 
vessels navigating shallow rivers—devices 
which were successfully employed in 1875 
in n twin-screw launch built for Sir John 
Fowler [q.v.] to navigate the Nile, and in 
five river gunboats which he was com¬ 
missioned to build in 1885 for the Gordon 
relief expedition. 

Thornycroft also improved the type of 
boiler employed in torpedo craft. He soon 
rceogniml that the locomotive type would 
not stand the high rate of forcing to which 
it was subjected in these vessels, and 
turned his attention, to boilers of the water- 
tube type. The Aricle , a torpedo boat 
which lie built for Spain in 1887, held the 
record for speed at the time, developing 
over 2G knots. In 1893, in spite of diffi¬ 
culties, lie induced the British Admiralty 
to lit the Speedily a torpedo gunboat, with 
water-tube boilers of his own design, and 
they proved entirely successful. His boats 
the Daring and the Decay (already men¬ 
tioned) were also fitted with this type of 
boiler. Ultimately he evolved a light, fast- 
running reciprocating engine of the triple 
expansion type, which was adopted in 
ft large number of torpedo cm ft, but 
eventually was superseded by the Larsons 
turbine. Thorny croft was one of the 
civilian members of the famous Admiralty 
committee of design, appointed at the 
insUuuie of Lord Fisher [q.v.] in December 
1904, which recommended the adoption 
of the V arsons turbine for the Dreadnought 
class of battleship and for new destroyers. 

The increased size of destroyers and 
torpedo boats was the principal reason for 
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the removal of the Chiswick shipyard to 
Woolston, Southampton, in 190(f. Even 
then, however, Thornycroft was bringing 
to fruition work which led to a partial 
return to the small torpedo craft of earlier 
days. Already in 1877 he had patented a 
specifd form of hull designed to skim over 
tlie water rather than to cut through it, 
but no light engine then existed powerful 
enough to generate the speed required for 
skimming. With the development of the 
light internal-combustion engine lie saw 
the possibility of success, and after ex¬ 
perimenting for several years with alu¬ 
minium models in a testing tank at 
Bern bridge, Isle of Wight, close to his 
home, ho patented a ‘single-step’ form of 
hull which was generally adopted, not 
only for racing-boats, but. also for sea¬ 
planes. In the first year of the European 
\ Var Thorny croft’s patent was seen to have 
great possibilities, and in 1010 the Ad¬ 
miralty placed with his firm an order for 
a dozen torpedo boats of high speed and 
of such shallow draught that they could 
pass safely over mine-fields. These were 
built with the greatest secrecy on an 
island in the Thames at Hampton, and 
subsequently over a hundred more were 
constructed. These were the coastal 
motor-boats, known familiarly as‘scoot¬ 
ers’, which were successfully used in the 
attacks on Zccbruggc, (1stend, and else¬ 
where. A vessel of the type, built for 
the French government after the War, 
attained a speed of 41*0 knots over the 
measured mile. Towards the end of the 
War Thornyeroft designed a decoy-ship of 
shallow draught, 24:0 feet long by 85 feet 
beam, which was able to pass over mine¬ 
fields and torpedoes. This vessel was given 
priority over all others under construction, 
and was completed in three months. In 
much of his experimenting during the Wav 
Thornyeroft was assisted by his daughter 
Blanche, an associate of the Institution of 
Naval Architects. 

Other problems engaged Thornycroft* u 
attention nt various times. He was early 
in the field with the use of oil for raising 
steam; this lie adopted in a life-boat in 
1802, and about the same time he fitted 
a 800-ton yacht with an anti-rolling device. 
In 1898 he established at Basingstoke 
works for the manufacture of motor 
vehicles, chiefly lorries and ’buses; and jn 
later years lie invented improvements in 
sugar-making machinery. 

Thornyeroft was elected a fellow of the 
Royal Society in 1898, and received the 
honorary degree of LL.D. from Glasgow 


University in 1001. He was knighted in 
1902. He served on the council of the 
Institution of Naval Architects from 18S1 
and on the council of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers from 1899 to 1008. He 
was a pioneer in naval architecture. The 
advances which he made in the hull design 
and machinery of small, high-speed craft 
served to show what could be done in 
much larger vessels* Of liis early boats 
lie designed every detail himself. He was 
a remarkably neat draughtsman and his 
line drawings were works of art. To the 
end of his life he was able to make free¬ 
hand sketches of complicated details of 
mechanism which would fit together 
directly without mi assembly drawing. 

Thornyeroft died at Bcmbridge 28 June 
1928, and was buried there. He married 
in 1870 Blanche, daughter of Frederick 
Coules, of Gloucester, and by Iict lie had 
two sons and five daughters. His elder 
son, Sir John Edward Thornyeroft, suc¬ 
ceeded his father as head of the firm. 

A cartoon of Thornyeroft by ‘Spy’ ap¬ 
peared in Vanity Fair 10 January 1005. 

[The Times , 20 June 1020 ; Transactions of 
the Ins tituLion of Naval Architects, vol. lxx, 
1928 (with portrait); Proceedings of the Royal 
Society, vol. exxi, A, 1928 ; Proceedings of t he 
Institution of Civil Engineers, vols. cxl, 1899- 
1000, ccxxvii, 1028-1929; Miss E. Thorny¬ 
croft, Bronze and Sled, 1932; Sir F. Watts in 
tincijclopaulia Britaunica, lllh edition, vol. 
xxiv, pp. 015-910. Portrait, Royal Academy 
Pictures, 1919.] E. I. Carlyle, 

THORNYCROFT, Sin (WILLIAM) 
1IAMO (1850-1925), sculptor, was born 
in London 9 March 1850, the younger son 
of the sculptor Thomas Thornycroft [q.v.] 
j hy his wife, Mary Thornycroft [q.v.J, 
daughter of the sculptor John Francis 
[q.v.’j, and herself a sculptor; liis elder 
brother was Sir John Isaac Thorny¬ 
croft [q.v.], the naval architect, llnmo 
Thornycroft was educated at Mnccleslicld 
grammar school and at University College 
School, then in Gower Street, London; 
about 1808 lie began to study sculpture, 
first under his father and subsequently nt 
the Royal Academy Schools. In 1871 he 
exhibited for the first time at the Academy, 
his contribution being a portrait-bust of 
Professor William Shnrpcy (now at Uni¬ 
versity College, London); soon a tier wards 
he visited Italy, devoting much study to 
the works of Michelangelo. On liis return 
he assisted liis father in the execution of 
the ‘Poets’ Fountain’ in Park Liuie, the 
figures of Shakespeare, Comedy, and Fame 
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being by the son. The fountain was un¬ 
veiled in 1875, in which year Thornycroft 
was awarded the gold medal of the Royal 
Academy for his group * A Warrior bearing 
a Wounded Youth’. Much attention was 
attracted by his statue ‘Lot’s Wife’, 
exhibited in 1878; but he achieved his 
most signal success when in 1880 he 
exhibited his ‘Artemis’. This was com¬ 
missioned from him in marble hy the 
Duke of Westminster, the marble version 
being now at Eaton I-Iall. The following 
year lie exhibited his bronze ‘Tcuccr 5 , 
which was bought by thcChnntrey trustees 
for £1,000 and is now in the Tate Gallery; 
in the same year (1881) Thornycroft, now 
well to the fore among the younger English 
sculptors of the day, was elected A.11.A. 

In his work up to this time, Thorny¬ 
croft lmd, as regards subject, kept more or 
less within the convention of the antique, 
although in vitality of form and treatment 
he had advanced well beyond the for¬ 
mula of neo-classicism. Thenceforward lie 
brought within the range of his art the 
subjects affected by contemporary realism 
in painting, exhibiting in 1884‘TheMower’ 
(now in the Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool) 
and in 1880 ‘A Sower’, both probably the 
result of impulses received from the 
paintings of Jean Francois Millet, and 
displaying a type of subject and treat¬ 
ment which very shortly afterwards was 
to be exploited quite independently by the 
Belgian sculptor Constantin Member. 

Much noticed though these ‘realistic’ 
sculptures were, and although lie occa¬ 
sionally reverted later on to this type of 
rendering, these figures nevertheless re¬ 
present only an episode in Thorny croft’s 
work; his energies were mainly absorbed 
by the steadily increasing flow of orders 
for public or semi-public statues, portrait 
busts, &e., which came to him. Among 
his best-known public monuments in 
London ore the statues of General Gordon 
in Trafalgar Square (1888) and Oliver 
Cromwell in Old Palace Yard (1890), 
which latter won the mMailh d'honneur 
at the Paris 'World exhibition of 1900; the 
group of Dean Colct and two kneeling 
scholars at St. Paul’s School, West 
Kensington (1002); the national memorial 
to Gladstone in East Aldwych (1905); 
and the circular bas-relief in stone of 
Richard Norman Shaw in New Scotland 
Yard (1914). There is also by Thornycroft 
a statue of Queen Victoria in the Royal 
Exchange, and a bronze elbgy of Mandcll 
Creighton, bishop of London, in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. Of his works to be found out¬ 


side London, mention should be made of 
the statue of King Alfred at Winchester 
(1001); the monument of Bishop Harvey 
Goodwin in Carlisle Cathedral; the Lord 
Armstrong memorial fit Newens tie-up on- 
Tyne; the memorial of the viceroyalty of 
Lord Cur/on, set up in Calcutta in 1912; 
the King Edward VII memorial at 
Karachi (1915); the war memorial at 
Luton (1028); and the statue of Bishop 
II. W. Yea tin an-Biggs in Coventry 
Cathedral (1925). A large equestrian 
statue of Edward I, intended for Black- 
friars Bridge, London, was never set up, 
although several models for it were shown 
in successive Academy exhibitions between 
1885 and 1894, Realism remained to the 
end the key-note of Thornycroft^ style: in 
one of his later works, the marble group 
‘The Kiss 5 (1910, purchased by the 
Chantrey trustees and now in the Tate 
Gallery), there is even something like a 
half-hearted approximation to the mariner 
of Auguste Rodin. 

Thornycroft was elected R.A. in 1888, 
his diploma work being ‘The Mirror’, a 
marble relief exhibited in 1890; he was 
knighted in 1917. In 1928 he received the 
gold medal of the Royal Society of British 
Sculptors for his distinguished services to 
sculpture, He died at Oxford 18 December 
1925. lie married in 1884 Agatlm, second 
daughter of Ilomcrsham Cox, of Ton- 
bridge, and had one son and three daugh¬ 
ters. A retrospective selection ofliis works 
was shown at the Burlington House Winter 
Exhibition in 1027. 

[The Times, 21 December 1925; Algernon 
Graves, The ttoijal Academy of Arts, a complete 
diclioncinj of contributors atul their works, vol. 
vii, 1905 \ subsequent Royal Academy Exhibi¬ 
tion Catalogues including that of the Memorial 
Exhibition, 1027,] T. BoimNius. 

THORPE, Sin THOMAS EDWARD 
(1845-1925), chemist, was born at Barnes 
Green, Harpurhey, near Munch ester, 8 
December 1845, the eldest son of George 
Thorpe, cotton merchant, of Tmfford 
Bank, near Manchester, by his wife, Mary 
Wilde. From Ilulme grammar school, 
where he received his early education, he 
passed in 1808 to the chemistry depart¬ 
ment of Owens College, Manchester, then 
under the direction of Professor (Sir) 
Henry Enfield Roscoe [q.v.]. Here Thorpe 
was initiated into the methods of chemical 
research, and in association with Roscoe 
made the first of his many notable con¬ 
tributions to scientific knowledge. 

In 1807, fortified with a letter of intro- 
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duction to the famous It. W. von Bunsen, 
Thorpe proceeded to the university of 
Heidelberg, where two years later he 
graduated Ph.D. Subsequently,lie worked 
for a time in the laboratory of Friedrich 
August Kekule fit Bonn, and after his 
return to England in 1870 was appointed 
to the el ini i of chemistry in the Anderson- 
ian College, Glasgow. An active period of 
four years in this institution was ended by 
Thorpe’s removal to the Yorkshire College 
of Science al; Leeds, where, besides spend¬ 
ing much time and energy in the develop¬ 
ment of this new enterprise, he maintained 
a steady output of scientific work. 

A further migration brought Thorpe to 
London, where for two periods, 1885-1894 
and 1909-19152, he occupied the chair of 
chemistry at the Iloyal College of Science, 
South Kensington. For the fifteen years 
between these two periods lie occupied 
the responsible position of government 
chemist, in winch capacity he conducted 
numerous investigations bearing on in¬ 
dustrial and public welfare. The detection 
of arsenic in beer, the elimination of lead 
from pottery glazes and of white phos¬ 
phorus from matches, may be cited as 
examples of the problems which were 
tackled successfully in the government 
laboratories under Thorpe’s supervision. 

Tiie more academic investigations with 
which Thorpe was concerned lay mainly 
in the field of inorganic chemistry. In 
liis early years lie shared in Roscoe’a 
pioneer work on vanadium, and this led 
on to an intensive study of certain phos¬ 
phorus compounds, notably the fluorides 
and oxides: his discovery of the penta- 
lluoride provided conclusive evidence for 
the higher valency of phosphorus. The 
relation of the molecular weights of sub¬ 
stances to their specific gravities in the 
liquid state was another line of investiga¬ 
tion to which Thorpe devoted much 
attention and the results of which were 
largely responsible for the award to him 
of the Longstaff medal of the Chemical 
Society in 1881, With the assistance of 
his pupils, Thorpe did valuable work in the 
accurate determination of the atomic 
weights of titanium, silicon, gold, stron¬ 
tium, and radium. The results of these 
and other scientific investigations arc 
recorded in numerous memoirs, published 
for the most part in the Journal of the 
Chemical Society. 

It was not only chemical investigation 
which claimed Thorpe’s active interest, 
lie took part in four eclipse expeditions, 
and in collaboration with Sir Arthur 


Rucker he made, in 188'L-1888, an exten¬ 
sive magnetic survey of the British Isles, 
the earlier results of which formed the 
subject of a joint Baker ian lecture before 
the Royal Society in 1889, 

Besides origin a Jity as an investigator 
Thorpe possessed marked literary talent, 
ns is shown by his Essays in Historical 
Chemistry (first edition, 1894), Joseph 
Priestley (1000), and other biographies, 
while the well-known Dictionary of Applied 
Chemistry (first edition, 3 vols. y 1893, 
third edition, 7 vols., 1921) is a monu¬ 
ment to his energy and ability as an. editor. 
Two books on his favourite recreation of 
yachting, A Yachtsynan's Guide to the 
Dutch Waterways (1905) and The Seine 
from Havre to Paris (1918), bear witness 
to his exploration of the waterways of 
Holland and France. 

In the activities of British scientific 
bodies Thorpe took a prominent part. 
Elected a fellow of the Royal Society 
in 187(1, he was awarded a Toyal medal in 
1889, and acted as foreign secretary of the 
Society from 1899 to 1903. lie was presi¬ 
dent of the Society of Chemical Industry 
in 1895, and of the Chemical Society 1809- 
1901. Finally, in 1021 lie was president 
of the British Association at its Edinburgh 
meeting. 

Tliorpe married in 1870 Caroline Emma, 
daughter of Dr. John Watts, a prominent 
Manchester citizen and educationist. 
There were no children of the marriage. 
He died at his home at SnI combe, South 
Devon, 23 February 1025. 

[The Timest 24 February 1025; Proceedings 
of the Royal Society, vol. cix, A, 1925; 
Journal of the Chemical Society, April 1020.] 

J. C. FiliU r. 

THURSFIELD, Sin JAMES (1840- 
1923), naval historian and journalist, was 
born at Kidderminster 10 November 
1840, the younger son of Thomas Thurs- 
iiclcl, M.R.C.S., by bis wife, Sarah, 
daughter of Thomas Par doe. On his 
father’s death in 1855, his mother brought 
him to London, where he was educated at 
Merchant Taylors’ School. In 1859 he 
proceeded with a scholarship to Corpus 
Chris Li College, Oxford, where he gained 
first classes in classical moderations (18(51) 
and Werae hum a mores (18(33). In 1894 he 
was elected to a fellowship at .Jesus College, 
of which he eventually became a tutor. 
He was an examiner in the classical honour 
schools in 1873, and junior proctor Cor the 
year 1875. Among ids closest friends at 
Oxford were Maud ell Creighton, Walter 
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1‘atcr, Mark lkittison, (Sir) Charles Dilkc, important occasion, lie lectured at the 
and Mr. and Mrs. Humphry Ward, Staff College, C'anifjcrlcy, on 'The Higher 
Resident fellowships were then held on Policy of Defence*. From 1002 to 101*1 he 
condition of celibacy, aiul Thursfield advocated the need of naval development, 
had to relinquish his in 1881 subsequent and enjoyed the confidence of several 
to Ins marriage the previous year. first lords of the Admiralty, among them 

Returning to London, Thursfield joined being Lord George Hamilton, Lord Scl- 
the staff of The Times as leader-writer, home. Lord Cawdor, and Lord Tweed- 
and quickly gained recognition by his mouth. In 1000 his Nelson and other Naval 
wide knowledge of public affairs. His Studies appeared, followed in 1013 by a 
political views were radical and not always smaller work on Naval Warfare* 
consonant with the policy of the paper, Thursfield was made an honorary fellow 
move especially on the question of Home of Jesus College m 1008, and was knighted 
Rule. This was fully recognized by sue- in 1920 at the age of eighty. lie died at 
ccssivc editors* Appreciating his service his house at Holders Green 22 November 
in other directions, they never asked him 1023. 

to write in support of any policy in which Thursfield married in 1880 Emily, 
lie did not believe. Of this earlier period eldest daughter of the Rev. Samuel Asher 
of his career as a journalist, ids Pcd } Herbert, rector of St. James’s, Gateshead, 
contributed in 1891 to the popular series and had one son and one daughter, 
known as ‘Twelve English Statesmen’, is [The Times, 23 November 1023; private 
the landmark. information.] G. A. l'l. CAtusNDiin, 

Perhaps as a result of acting as The 

Times correspondent at the naval TIZARD, THOMAS HENRY (1889- 
infinceuvrcs of 1887, Thursfield began at 1024), oceanographer, hydrographic sin* 
this time to specialf/e in a new direction, vcyor, and navigator, was born at AYcy- 
Himself the most peace-loving of men, lie month 13 March 1839, the third son of 
devoted himself to a study of naval policy JoscpEi Tiznrd, shipowner and coal- 
and, later, of naval history—a study which mcrch ant, by his wife, Mural i Parsons. He 
was thenceforth to be one of the main was educated at the Uoyul Hospital 
interests of his life. He attended successive School, Greenwich—at that time noted 
manoeuvres and became acquainted with for its sound mathematical training—and 
many of the leading naval officers of the entered the royal navy by competitive 
day. He did not, however, cease to write examination as master's assistant in 18;7I. 
on general topics, and from 1891 was for At the early age of fifteen he saw active 
some years in charge of the ‘Rooks of the service on II.M.S. Vrttgon with the Hall jc 
Week 5 section of The Times. This, in fleet during the Russian War (1854-J 850). 
1002, developed into The Times Literary Tizard next served on II.M.S. Indus on 
Supplement, of which Thursfield was tlic the West Indies station, and gained his 
first editor, ami to which he was n frequent first experience of surveying on (he Now- 
contributor throughout his life. foundland const. He was promoted second 

Thursfield's interest in naval history master in 1800, and appointed to ILM. 
was strengthened by the publication in surveying vessel JHJlcman on Die China 
1890 of Captain A. T. Mahan's book, The station. During his seven years’ service 
Influence of Sea Tower upon History . One in that ship he'laid the foundation of his 
of the first to grasp the importance of this subsequent reputation as a survey or. The 
work, it was he who directed public survey of the reefs and shoals abounding 
attention to it; the views which Mahan in the South China sea necessitated the 
expressed being very largely those which use of the schooner Saracen to net as 
Thursfield himself already held. In 1897 tender to the WJIeman. Tizard was in 
The Navy and the Nation was published, a command of the Saracen for three years 
collection of essays written by Thursfield after his promotion to the rank of master 
and by Sir George Sydenham Clarke, after- in HUH. 

wards Lord Sydcnlmm of Combe. Timrs- From 18G8 to 1871 Tiznrd served as 
field’s established reputation as a writer navigating Jieulimant; and senior assistant 
on naval affnirs led to his being invited, surveyor of HALS. Newport in this j\ledb 
in January 1900, to lecture at the Royal terranean and Red Sen, and was present 
United Service Institution. He spoke on at the official opening of Die Sue/. Canal 
the training of seamen, and urged the need in 1809, when he Jed the long procession 
fOT full and impartial inquiry as a pro- of ships. During this period he brought 
li mi nary to reform. In 1903, an even more out the ‘Table of Chords' which has proved 
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an inestimable boon to his brother sur¬ 
veyors. In 1871 the officers and crew of 
the Newport were transferred to the 
Shcenoatcr , and on the way out from 
England in the latter ship to continue the 
survey of the Gulf of Suez, Tizard was 
largely responsible for an important series 
of observations on the surface and under¬ 
currents in the Straits of Gibraltar, which 
set at rest the vexed question of the move¬ 
ments of the.se waters. 

Towards the end of 1872 the appoint¬ 
ment of Captain (afterwards Sir) George 
Strong Nares [q.v.] to the command of 
the famous Challenger expedition led to 
Tizard’s transference to the Challenger. 
He was by this time a man of strong 
personality and resourcefulness, an ex¬ 
perienced navigator, and a master at 
handling a ship. The appointment opened 
out to him the great opportunity of his 
life in bringing him into contact with the 
leaders of the science of oceanography. 
The Challenger expedition resulted in a 
vast increase of knowledge of the physical 
condition of the oceans and of the distribu¬ 
tion of marine life, and in the progressive 
improvement of apparatus and methods 
of research. As navigating officer Tizard’s 
duties involved close collaboration with 
the leader of the expedition and the 
scientific staff. The influence which lie 
exerted was increasingly apparent as time 
went on, and when Captain Nares left the 
ship in order to take command of the 
Arctic expedition of 137.5, the prospect of 
taking Tizard with him could not be 
entertained. Tizard remained with the 
Challenger until she paid off in 1876, and 
spent the next three years at the Admiralty 
writing the narrative of the voyage in 
association with Sir John Murray [q.v.]. 

In 1870 Tizard, who had been promoted 
staff commander in 1874, resumed survey¬ 
ing duties afloat, and in the following 
year took charge of the Home survey. 
During the nine years that he held this 
command lie wrote many papers of 
scientific value and interest. Among these 
may be mentioned a report on deep-sea 
exploration in the Faroe Channel (Pro¬ 
ceedings of the lloyal Society, vol. xxxv, 
1888, and of the lioyal Society of Edin¬ 
burgh, vol. xi, 1882); lectures on Marine 
Sun'(nj i ; )g an d llyt l mgr up h i c Si nvnj mg 
(Professional Papers of the Corps of Royal 
Engineers, 1885 and 1890), and an article 
on the ‘Thames Estuary 5 (Nature, April 
1890) which is of great permanent value. 
He was promoted to staff captain in 1889, 
and in 1891 was appointed assistant 


liydrographer of the navy, and was elected 
a fellow of the Royal Society. He was 
placed on the retired list with the rank of 
captain in 1890, hut continued to serve 
at the Admiralty until the autumn of 
1007. In 1899 he was awarded a civil C.B. 

Tizard 5 a last, and not least, public 
service was to assist the committee ap¬ 
pointed by the Admiralty in 1912 ‘to 
examine and consider the evidence relat¬ 
ing to the tactics employed by Nelson at 
the Battle of Trafalgar’. An exhaustive 
examination of ships' Jogs and journals 
enabled him to prepare ‘the first and only 
plans representing any phase of the battle 
of Trafalgar which have been exactly 
drawn to scale 1 . 

Tizard married in 1881 Mary Elizabeth, 
daughter of William I-Ienry Churchward, 
civil engineer, and had one son and four 
daughters. He died at Kingston-on- 
Tlmmes 17 February 1924. 

[Proceedings of the Royal Society, vol. ov, 
A, 1024; Geographical Journal, May 1924; 
Nature, March 1024; private information; 
personal knowledge.] A. M. Field. 

TOUT, THOMAS FREDERICK (1855- 
1929), historian and teacher, was born at 
Norwood 28 September 1855, the only 
child of Thomas Edward Tout, wine 
merchant—whose father, of a Somerset¬ 
shire family, had settled in London—by 
his wife, Anne Charlotte Finch. Educated 
at St, Olave’s grammar school, Southwark, 
he became head of the school, won the 
Brackenbury history scholarship atBalliol 
College, Oxford, in 1674, and went into 
residence in January 1875. Among liis 
contemporaries at Balliol were (Sir) 
Charles Harding Firth, Reginald Lane 
Poole, John Horace Round, (Sir) Sidney 
Lee, (Sir) Richard Lodge, and Charles 
Edwyn Vaughan: all these became bis 
lifelong friends. Tout obtained ti first 
class in modern history in 1877 and a 
second class in literac humaniorcs in 1879. 
From the first Ins interests centred in 
medieval history, and the teacher to whom 
he owed most was William Stubbs [q.v.], 
whose place in English medieval studies be 
w r as later to fill. 

In 18S1 Tout w r as appointed professor 
of modern history at St. David’s College, 
Lampeter, where lie remained until his 
election, nine years later, to the chair of 
medieval and modern history at the 
Victoria University of Manchester. The 
years at Lampeter were the making of 
Tout, and most of the ideas with which 
he was later associated at Manchester 
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received trial there. He studied Welsh 
history; lie took a large part in recon¬ 
stituting and reviving the college, and to 
the abounding energy of his Oxford days 
was now added the sclf-confidence of 
the successful professor. In 1883 lie was 
elected to a prize fellowship at Pembroke 
College, Oxford, and from 1800 to 1801 he 
was an examiner in the Oxford school of 
modern history. 

Tout went to Manchester in 1800. There 
he remained until his retirement in 1925, 
and there his life’s work was clone in the 
triple capacity of administrator, teacher, 
and writer. As an administrator lie took 
a prominent part in securing the severance 
in 1903 of the university of Manchester 
from the older federal body which included 
the universities of Liverpool and Leeds. 
To the task of building up the new 
university Tout brought tireless energy, 
vision, and a strength of will which was 
almost ruthless. His robust and practical 
sense made him an extremely useful 
counsellor, while his criticisms were always 
of the constructive kind, not sceptical 
and discouraging. He was a hard fighter, 
but he had n faith in his ideas which in¬ 
spired respect, and in all personal relations 
a warm-hearted, human sympathy which 
rendered transient the animosities of 
debate. It was this almost paradoxical 
contrast which prompted the bon mot — 
Tout comprcndre e'est Tout pardonner. 
Apart from the struggle for the new charter 
of 1003, Tout is best remembered as an 
administrator hy his work in the building 
up of the faculty of arts, in the establish¬ 
ment of the undenominational faculty of 
theology, in the founding of the Man¬ 
chester University Settlement, in insisting 
upon the same opportunities in the uni¬ 
versity for women as for men, and by liis 
creation of the Manchester University 
Press. He also did invaluable and charac¬ 
teristic work in securing better conditions 
of pay and service for university lecturers 
and administrative officers, and as chair¬ 
man of the Manchester high school for 
girls in establishing ‘sabbatical’ terms for 
the staff on full salary. 

These tasks, on which Tout worked 
unsparingly, at no time overshadowed iris 
main purpose, the development of the 
history school nt Manchester. In this 
work lie had the solid foundation of Iris 
predecessor, Sir Adolphus William Ward 
[q.v.], o*i which to build, and the whole¬ 
hearted co-opcration of his colleague 
James Tait. It was Tout’s conviction— 
and herein he was at variance with estab¬ 


lished idens—that the undergraduate 
training which should produce historians 
and researchers was also the best for the 
ordinary educated man. In the last year 
of the undergraduate course a real effort 
was made to give the student a grasp 
of the original sources of history. From 
the year 1907 this was done by means 
of a thesis which occupied u large part of 
the third year and was closely related 
to n short special period studied inten¬ 
sively with plenty of expert guidance. The 
essence of Tout’s method lay in a nice 
adjustment between the ‘broad outlines 
of general European History’ and early 
but limited specialization: its success 
depended on Tout’s splendid gifts as n 
teacher. He was a line lecturer. He carried 
his subject in his head, speaking always 
without notes or even immediate prepara¬ 
tion, but with illuminating digressions 
suggested by his own special studies or bis 
travels. A bicyclist and a walker, lie had 
a lifelong interest in medieval antiquities 
and archaeology. England and Wales he 
knew through and through, while there 
was no department in France, atul few 
countries in Europe, which lie had not 
visited. 

Tout’s highest gifts, however, lay in his 
personal relations with his students. 
Wholly without vanity, lie met them on a 
footing of equality, not less interested in 
themselves and their future than in their 
work. Through the teacher the subject 
became alive to all, while Iris own energetic 
example and his faith in learning inspired 
some to choose the life of scholarship. His 
success ns a teacher was made evident by 
the character of the graduates whom Lie 
produced. They were trained historians 
iu a degree seldom found elsewhere; and 
many were stimulated to pursue their 
studies after graduation. From these be¬ 
ginnings there slowly grew up a post¬ 
graduate school, the work of which gained 
increasing recognition through the publica¬ 
tions of the Manchester University Press. 
In 1920 Tout gave up most of his active 
teaching, and devoted himself to the organ¬ 
ization of this post-graduate school. 

Tout’s writings fall into two well- 
marked groups, divided from each other 
hy the year 11)08. Before this year the 
easy adaptation to circumstances which 
marked Iris whole life was accurately 
reflected in his work. What Iris hand found 
to do he did with ail his might. He wrote 
a number of successful text-books, in¬ 
cluding a standard History of England for 
schools (in conjunction with Professor 
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F. York Powell, Part III, 1890, Part II, 
1898), and threw himself with enthusiasm 
into tlie great new venture of his time, the 
Dictionary or National Biogiuiuiy, of 
which the first volume appeared in 1885, 
Tout’s contributions—spread out over 
more than forty volumes and together 
amounting to a whole volume [see Dic¬ 
tionary of National Biography, vol. 
lxiil, A Statistical Account , pp. xv, xviii 
el scq.] —ranged over the whole middle 
ages, but found a focus in the reign of 
Edward I and liis relations with Wales. 
It was good work, conceived at first on the 
old-fashioned, optimistic lines and largely 
drawn from printed materials, but broad¬ 
ening and deepening with the years as it 
found a firmer basis in the manuscript 
sources. Apart from these articles, the 
research of this period bore fruit in three 
works of first-rate importance, viz. an 
article on ‘The Welsh Shires’ (Y Cymmro - 
dor, vol.ix,pp. 201-220,1888); Volume III 
(1310-1377) in Longman's Political History 
of England (1905), and State Trials of the 
Reign of Edward I, 1289-1293 (in con junc¬ 
tion with his sister-in-law, Miss Hilda 
Johnstone, Camden scries of the Boynl 
Historical Society’s publications, 1000). 
The last of these brought Tout into 
immediate touch with the unexplored 
materials in the Public Record Office and 
foreshadowed the work of his second 
period. 

Tout had always practised, as he had 
preached, historical research: henceforth 
lie was absorbed by it. In 1912, in 
evidence before the royal commission on 
public records, he set forth in considerable 
detail certain conclusions to which work 
among archives had led him [First Report 
of Royal Commission on Public Records, 
vol. i, part iii, pp. 102-108]. The actual 
stimulus was supplied by Eugene DGprcz’ 
Eludes de la diplomatique anglaise, which 
Tout reviewed in the English Historical 
Review (1908). For the rest of his life he 
was concerned with ndm ini strati vc history, 
and his work in this subject is his peculiar 
contribution to medieval history. It was 
embodied in two books, The Place of the 
Reign of Edward II in English History 
(1914) and Chapters in the Adininislvaiive 
History of Medieval England (G vols. 1920- 
1981). The first of these works grew out 
of his Ford lectures delivered at Oxford in 
1918; of the Chapters, the last two volumes, 
although virtually finished before his 
death, were published posthumously. 
Hitherto Tout’s originality had lain in 
his advanced conception of historical 


teaching. He was now to give a permanent 
dellection to the study of institutional 
history such as had earlier been given by 
Stubbs, and to supply the first constructive 
criticism of bis master's interpretation of 
the Middle Ages. The basic idea of these 
books is that, owing to the prevailing 
absorption in the history of parliament, 
English medieval history lias been seen 
out of focus, since to contemporaries the 
administrative side of government bulked 
immensely larger, Tout’s object was to 
supplement Stubbs’s work ‘by setting 
forth in detail the history of the great 
administrative departments and their 
offshoots \ 

To a great extent Tout was applying to 
English institutional history ideas which 
had already been worked out with re¬ 
markable results by the historians of 
France, and one effect of his work was 
to emphasize the underlying similarity of 
French and English institutions. The 
meaning of this ‘common heritage’ he 
developed in his France and England , 
Their Relations in the Middle Ages and 
Now (1922), based mainly upon four 
lectures given at Rennes, at the invitation 
of the university of Rennes, in 1921. In 
this book and in a number of vigorous 
popular lectures given during the last 
fifteen years of his life he generalized the 
results of his special studies, to which they 
form an excellent introduction. To the 
end of his life, Tout was also closely 
connected with the English Historical 
Review , the Scottish Ilistorwal Review, ami 
History. To each of these journals he 
contributed many valuable articles, not¬ 
ably that an ‘Firearms in England in the 
Fourteenth Century’ in the English Histor¬ 
ical Review, (vol. xxvi, 1011), nncl for each 
of them he was an indefatigable reviewer. 
A careful list of all his writings to the year 
1925, compiled by his wife, was included 
in the Essays in Medieval History pre¬ 
sented to him by friends and pupils in that 
year. A note appended to Dr. A. G. Little’s 
memoir in History (January 1980) carried 
the list down to Tout’s death. A collection 
of his miscellaneous writings, historical 
articles, and public lectures was published 
posthumously ns The Collected Papers oj 
Thomas Frederick Tout (8 vols., 1982- 
19IM'). 

Behind oil these activities lay the force 
and charm of a remarkable personality. 
Tout was of middle height and thick set; 
an excellent talker and raconteur, with 
slow and emphatic utterance, delighting 
in pungent epithets. Warm-hearted and 
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kindly, he shared naturally the joys and 
troubles of his friends, and lie lmd the 
Ui i tiers Land in" which won the devotion of 
nil who worked with liim or for him. The 
busiest of men, there was no limit to the 
time lie could spare to help and counsel 
all who sought lus advice. Therein lie was 
assisted by the happy circumstances of 
his domestic life. In 1805 lie laid married 
Mary, daughter of Herbert Alison John¬ 
stone, of Stockport. His wife shared his 
public work as well asliis personal interest 
in his students, and their home became the 
centre of a n ever-widening circle of friends. 

Tout resigned his chair at Manchester 
in 1025. lie returned to London, settling 
at Hampstead, where he had all but com¬ 
pleted his Administrative History at the 
time of his death, which took place there 
23 October 1920* In these years he main¬ 
tained his public interests to the full. He 
was president of the Royal Historical 
Society from 192G; he directed the 
medieval publications of the British 
Academy, of which he had been elected 
a fellow in 1911 and which, as an active 
member of the council, he represented at 
the meetings of the Union Acadcmique 
Internationale at Brussels in 1920 and 
1021 ; lie was elected n member of the 
Athenaeum Club under Rule IV; he was a 
member of the committee of the Institute 
of Historical Research and of the advisory 
committee of the British Broadcasting 
Company for national lectures. In 1928 
he travelled in the United States of 
America, whore he delivered the Messenger 
lectures at Cornell University, and in 
Canada. The last ten years of \m life were 
marked by widening recognition of his 
pre-eminent position in medieval studies. 
Honorary degrees were conferred on him 
by the universities of Durham (1021), 
Liverpool and Edinburgh (1925), Oxford 
(1926), and Colorado (1928), lie was made 
an honorary fellow of Pembroke College, 
Oxford, and a corresponding fellow of the 
Academy of Caen and of the Mediaeval 
Academy of America. These years were 
also marked by an ever-increasing interest 
in the International Congress of Historical 
Studies, He had much to do with its de¬ 
velopment from the beginning. At the In¬ 
ternational Congress held in London in 19113 
he was president of the medieval section, 
and again at Brussels in 1023. He was an 
active member of its standing committee, 
president of the British National Com¬ 
mittee, and was arranging for the annual 
meeting in England in 1030 at the time 
of bis death. 


Tout was survived by Mrs. Tout and by 
two sons and a daughter. The eldest son 
died in infancy. 

[A, G. Little in ffisfory, January 1080; 
James Tnifc in tingUah llialarical Review, 
January 1930; F. M. l’owickc, Thomas 
Frederick Tout, IS55-1020 in Proceedings of 
the British Academy, voLxv, 1929, reprinted 
in Collected Papers, vol, i; Henry Guppy in 
Bulletin of the Jolm Hylands Library, Janu¬ 
ary 1030; personal knowledge,] 

V. 11, CATilUlAITII. 

TOWNSHEND, Sin CHARLES YE HE 
FERRERS (18(11-1024), major-general, 
wus horn 31 February 1801 in Southwark, 
the eldest son of Charles Thornton Town- 
shend, by his wife, Louisa, (luughter of 
John Graham, of Melbourne, Australia. 

| His father was the eldest, son of the Itev, 
Lord George Townslicnd, and a great- 
grandson of the first Marquess Towns head, 
Although lie was for a time heir presump¬ 
tive to the marquess ate, the father lived 
in humble circums ti nines, earning In's liveli¬ 
hood as a minor railway oHioial. After bis 
death in 1889 Charles Ycre Townslicnd 
remained until 191 (i heir presumptive to 
the sixth Marquess Townslicnd. 

Townsliend’s home life was not happy; 
he was educated at Cmnleigh School, 
Kent, until his relatives obtained a 
nomination for him to enter the royal 
navy, Thi.s, however, 1 le did not at:cepfc, pre¬ 
ferring to work for entrance into the Royal 
Military College, Sandhurst. Eventually, 
in February 1881 he was gazetted to the 
Royal Murine Light Infantry. In 1881 
he proceeded to Simkin with n battalion 
of mu vines, which, shortly afterwards, was 
attached to the column with which Sir 
Herbert Stewart [q.v.j advanced up tile 
Nile valley in ail endeavour to relieve 
General Gordon, then besieged in Khar¬ 
toum. Townslicnd was thus present at the 
fierce actions at Abu Klca and Gubat, anil 
when the fall of Khartoum became known, 
participated in Stewart's retreat across the 
Bayuda desert. After being mentioned in 
dispatches for his work in the Sudan, he 
was transferred to the Indian army in 
January 1S8G. 

On arrival in India Townslicnd was first 
posted to the seventh Madras Infantry, 
exchanging very .soon into the third Sikh 
Infantry, and family into llie Central 
I ad in Horse. The facility with which he 
changed regiments and sought appoint¬ 
ments became a characteristic of Town- 
shead’s career. In 1891 Vie had the good 
fortune to be selected for service in the 
Himalayas, and was sent to Gilgit, where 
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he assumed command of the first, or Raga 
Pertnb, battalion of the Imperial Kash¬ 
mir Contingent. Not long afterwards the 
Himza-Nagar expedition was organized at 
Gilgit, and Townshend thus came to take 
a prominent part in the capture of the 
bill forts of Nilt and Iliuiza. After ob¬ 
taining another mention in dispatches and 
acting as military governor of Ilunza, he 
returned to his regiment late in 1S02, 
having been promoted to captain’s rank 
earlier in that year. In 1898 lie was once 
more sent to the Himalayas, being selected 
for the corn in and of Fort Gupta, which 
stood midway between Gilgit and Cliitral. 
A series of political murders and the sub¬ 
sequent disaffection of Shcr Afzul, the 
usurping ruler of Chitml, led to the dis¬ 
patch of the political agent, Sir George 
Scott Robertson [q.v.], to Cliitral, escorted 
by Townshend and a detachment of troops 
from Gupta early in 1895. This little force 
reached Cliitral, but was soon driven into 
the fortified palace of Cliitral and there 
besieged, suffering severe privations during 
an investment of forty-six days (4? March- 
20 April). For Townshend, as commander 
of the garrison, the situation was difficult: 
the enemy displayed boldness; liis own 
men were apathetic; and the presence of 
the political agent complicated his posi¬ 
tion as military commander. In April 
3895 Cliitral was relieved. For the skill 
and judgement displayed in its defence, 
Townshend received the thanks of the 
government of India, a brevet majority, 
and the C.13.—a remarkable reward for so 
young an odicer. 

On returning to England Townshend 
found himself a celebrity, and had little 
difficulty in obtaining a transfer to the 
Egyptian army. Accordingly in February 
1896 he arrived in Cairo to assume com¬ 
mand of the twelfth Sudanese battalion, 
A few weeks later he set out with (Lord) i 
Kitchener’s expedition for the reconquest 
of the Sudan. During that year he took 
part in the operations for the recovery of 
Dongola, obtaining another mention ancl 
a brevet lieutenant-colonelcy. Through¬ 
out 1897 he remained engaged m the Nile 
valley, and in 1808 commanded his batta¬ 
lion at the battles of the Atbara and of 
Khartoum, obtaining the D,SX). for his 
services. After resigning his appointment 
in Egypt, Townshend returned to India 
in 1899, nominally to take up a staff 
appointment, but, on the outbreak of the 
war in So kith Africa, lie made every 
endeavour to be sent to the Cape. This 
at length lie effected, and lie arrived at 
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Bloemfontein in March 1900, to act as 
assistant-adjutant-general on the staff of 
the military governor of the Orange Free 
State. The work and surroundings proved 
uncongenial and Townshend returned 
home in September 1900, to be reinstated 
in the British service as n major in the 
Royal Fusiliers. In spite of his record of 
service and of his proved military qualities 
Townshend now antagonized not a few 
high authorities. Many idiosyncrasies, 
regarded with amused tolerance in the 
young olficer, proved less becoming in a 
soldier of standing and distinction. A 
passion for theatrical society, gifts as an 
excellent raconteur and entertainer, a 
constant How of quips and quotations in 
French obscured some true merit. A 
remarkable knowledge of military history 
was warped by a lack of systematic train¬ 
ing and by a self-confidence that often 
failed to impress. Townshend’s abilities 
were thus, perhaps not unj ustly, regarded 
as unbalanced, and he now went through 
a period of lean years. Until March 1903 
he served at home, growing more dissatis¬ 
fied with regimental duty. He then ex¬ 
changed into the battalion of his regiment 
stationed in India. Promotion to brevet 
colonel came in January 1901. He re¬ 
turned home in December of that year, and 
in 1905 acted for a time as military attache 
in Paris. But Ins restlessness was unabated 
until, in March 1900, he was transferred to 
the Shropshire Light Infantry and again 
went to India. There in August 1907 lie 
became assistant-adjutant-general of the 
ninth division. In February 1908 he was 
promoted substantive colonel, while a 
year later he was appointed commander 
of the Orange River Colony District, a 
position carrying the rank of brigadier- 
general. Townshend remained in South 
Africa until promoted major-general in 
July 1911, when he returned to England. 
He had in the meantime become an ardent 
admirer of the French army and of the 
future Marshal Foeh; so much so that this 
predilection even coloured the training of 
his troops, The command of the East 
Anglian division of the Territorial Force 
was next given him; but he preferred more 
active employment, and was gratified 
when in June 1918 he left for India to 
assume command of the Jhanzi brigade. 
A few months later lie left this unit for 
the Ilawal Pinch brigade, and he was at 
Pin cl i at the time of the outbreak of the 
European War. 

Townshend’s persistent efforts to obtain 
a command at the front were at length 
:9 31 
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Hiitisfied in April 1015 by his appointment depending largely on ■water transport, 
in the sixth (Indian) division, that being found his supply services still further 
one of the two divisions operating in hampered, so that he was compelled to 
Mesopotamia, under the command of Sir halt tit AzirAch (00 miles beyond Kut). 
Jolm Ecclcs Nixon [q.v.'J, In the ensuing The final move on Bagdad was then 
campaign the brunt of the fighting fell ordered. Townshend raised objections to 
upon Townshend’s division. ITis first task the proposed operations without the 
was to drive the Turks northwards from assistance of a second division, but de- 
Kumn on tlie Tigris, which was then in ferred to the judgement of his eonmiaiider- 
full Hood. The water was so high that the in-chief, Sir John Nixon, Difficulties were 
fortified Turkish position stood out of the minimized by all authorities concerned in 
marshy flats almost like a string of islands, the campaign ; and n successful preliini- 
Townshend accordingly organized a fleet nary attack on a Turkish advanced post at 
of ancient Tigris barges, known as heliums, El JCuluniya encouraged optimism. But 
on which he embarked two brigades, the Turks had in the meanwhile been 
supported by three naval sloops mid other reinforced, before Townshend, on 22 
odd craft. With this curious armada on November, could attack their position. 
31 May he delivered n frontal attack on Once more he cleverly manoeuvred to turn 
the enemy—a seemingly hazardous pro- the Turkish left while launching his main 
ceeding, since the Turkish position was attack at a specially selected point in their 
guarded by mines and the depth of water main line of resistance. This point was 
was uncertain. Luckily the mines proved taken alter fierce lighting, but only at 
ineffective and most of the defenders lied, heavy cost. The Turks, now strengthened 
Emboldened by success Townshend pur- by some good troops from the Caucasus, 
sued the Turks with a handful of men, counter-attacked tlie next day. Town- 
embarked on a few naval craft, until he shcncl’a resources proved quite inadequate 
reached Amara (00 miles up the river from to the task in hand, and the situation, 
Kurna). There the hulk ot' tlie Turkish aggravated by tlie clillieulty of mivigat- 
forcc surrendered before discovering the ing the low waters of the Tigris, grew 
weakness of the pursuit. Townsheiul’s critical. 

audacity was thus amply rewarded. After a week’s lighting and retreating, 

Shortly afterwards Townshend fell ill holding at lmy the enemy's greatly superior 
and was sent to India for treatment. On forces, Townshend led his men hack into 
resuming his command in September, lie Kut on 3 December with 1,350 prisoners, 
found his division distributed along the it is more than doubtful whether he 
Tigris with the Turks entrenched astride could huve withdrawn further. After one 
the river in front of ICut el Ainava (160 or two attempts to carry the place by 
miles above Amura). Difficulties of tons- assault the Turks invested it closely, 
port and supply were already hampering Townshend expected to be relieved, but 
the movements of the British troops, who attempts by Lieulenmit-Ocncral Aylmer 
were, moreover, sorely in need of rein- and Major-General Corringc in January 
forcemeat; the Turks on the other hand and February proved unavailing. Town- 
were growing in numbers and boldness, shend conducted tlie defence skilfully, 
Nevertheless, an advance on Bagdad had although the hill of ICut hud become 
been decided upon by higher authority, inevitable when Aylmer failed to break 
and Townshend was not unwilling to full through the Turkish lines in January, 
in with the plan. On 27 September lie The garrison suffered severely, and men 
attacked the Turkish position. It was a were actually dying of starvation when 
bold move, involving a night inarch and Townshend opened negotiations with tlie 
a turning movement. Having divided his Turks. The surrender of Kut took place 
force Towns!lead cleverly feinted cm the on 20 April I91G. 

right bank of th-e river whilst driving home Townshend and his garrison became 
his main attack away from the left bunk, prisoners of war. Tlie troops fared lnmenfc- 
The 'furies were defeated and Kut was nbJy in captivity, but Townshend himself 
captured (29 September); but the victory was well treated, being interned on 
could not be effectively followed up owing Prinkipo Island, near Constantinople. In 
to the weakness and fatigue of the British October 1917 he was created a K.C.Ih A 
forces. Retreating in good order, the year later he was released by the Turks in 
Turks took lip ft fortified position at order that he should plead on their behalf 
Ctesiphon, covering Bagdad. The Tigris for the best possible terms of surrender. 
now grew so shallow that Townshend, The armistice with Turkey was signed on 
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HO October 1918, when Townsliencl re¬ 
turned to England. 

After the War Townshend failed to 
obtain any further military appointment; 
he therefore retired and took to political 
life, and was elected to parliament, in 
November 1020, as an independent con¬ 
servative for the Wrekin division of 
Shropshire. In the House he occasionally 
spoke on matters Hint concerned the East 
or the ex-service man, but on the whole 
he proved ineffective, and did not seek 
re-election. Subsequently, lie sought 
opportunities of acting as negotiator be¬ 
tween Great Britain and Turkey in the 
final settlement of questions arising out 
of the War; but his services were curtly 
declined by the government. Undeterred, 
he proceeded to Angora in June 1922, and 
was well received by Ifcmal Pasha, his 
pro-Turkish sympathies being thereby 
strengthened. On his return to London lie 
strongly advocated the Turkish ease, but 
failed to find support. He visited Angora 
again in 1923. Ilis health, however, was 
failing, and he died in Paris 18 May 1924. 

Townshend married in 1898 Alice, 
daughter of Count Louis Calicn d’Anvers, 
lie left one daughter. 

[The Times , 19 May 1924; E. She won, 
Townshend of Chitral and ICul , 1928; Sir 
C. V. F. Townshend, My Campaign in Meso¬ 
potamia, 1920; Army Lists. Portrait, Royal 
Academy Pictures , 1920.] 

II. DE WATTEVILLE, 

TRELOAR, Sin WILLIAM PLJRDIE, 
baronet (1843-1923), carpet manufacturer 
and philanthropist, the second son of 
Thomas Trcloar, mat manufacturer, of 
Hclston, Cornwall, by his wife, Elizabeth, 
daughter of John Robertson, of Pilloehiy, 
Perthshire, was born in Southwark 13 
January 1843. His family soon moved to 
Blackheath, and in 1854, at the age of 
eleven, Trcloar was sent to King’s College 
School, then situated in the Strand, 
travelling thither daily alone in a third- 
class carriage—the carriages being roofless, 
windowless, and without seats. He left 
school at the age of fifteen and entered 
his father’s business. He passed through 
every department of the factory, beginning 
at the bottom as a workman, iator acting 
as foreman, and eventually succeeding to 
the post of manager. 

TrcJoiir’s civic career began in 1880, 
when he was elected to the Court of 
Common Council in the ward of Farring- 
don Without. Thenceforth he took an 
active part in the municipal affairs of the 


City of London. In the annual elections 
of liis ward he was always successful, and 
generally headed the poll. In 1801 lie was 
elected chairman of the City commission 
of sewers, which, nominally a separate 
body, was managed by the City Corpora¬ 
tion and afterwards absorbed by it by 
Act of Parliament. In 1892 he was unani¬ 
mously elected alderman of the ward of 
Farringdon Without. In 1899-1900 he 
served as sheriff, and entered with great 
spirit into the raising of the City Imperial 
Volunteers for service in South Africa 
during the Boer War. He was knighted 
in 1D00. 

Amongst Trcloar’s civic activities cer¬ 
tain matters of public interest deserve 
special mention. In 1886 lie moved and 
carried a resolution that election to the 
Court, of Common Council should be by 
ballot. In 1894, in the face of much bitter 
opposition, lie moved and finally carried 
a resolution expressing the desirability 
of opening the Guildhall Art Gallery on 
Sunday a fternoons. This decision did much 
to encourage the activities of the National 
Sunday League, of which Trcloar was 
president, 

In 1906 Trcloar was elected lord mayor 
of London, and began a brilliant year of 
office, during which King Edward VII and 
Queen Alexandra opened the New Central 
Criminal Court, Old Bailey. Treloar him¬ 
self, as lord mayor, paid an official visit 
to Berlin, on an occasion which called for 
unusually tactful exchanges. But his 
most enduring work ns lord mayor was 
the launching of ail appeal for the founda¬ 
tion of a home for crippled children. The 
, scheme received royal approval and 
support. Treloar collected £00,000 and 
obtained for the home the Princess Louise 
Military Hospital, built at Alton, IT amp- 
shire, during the South African War, with 
the proceeds of the ‘Absent-minded Beggar’ 
appeal by the Daily Mail. To the interests 
of this institution, which ’was named the 
Lord Mayor Trcloar Cripples’ Hospital 
and College, Treloar devoted the greater 
part of his remaining life. Such an insti¬ 
tution had never previously been eon- 
jeeived. Us objects, from the beginning, 
were the combined treatment and educa¬ 
tion of crippled children under the age of 
twelve years—priority being given to 
children suffering from surgical tuber¬ 
culosis—and the training or crippled boys 
between the ages of fourteen and eighteen 
in trades suited to their limitations. The 
hospital met a very real need, and since 
its opening in September 1908 many 
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thousands of crippled children have been 
successfully treated, educated, and trained 
therein. In 1919 Treloar founded a sea-side 
branch of the hospital at Hayling Island. 
As a result of this pioneer work, other 
hospital schools ’were established in 1011 
and arc now numerous in the country. 

Treloar possessed n most genial person¬ 
ality, and was a member of the Carlton, 
Junior Carlton, Authors, Savage, Press, 
and VVhitcfriars Clubs. lie wns author of 
Ludgate Hill ; Past and Present (1831), 
Prince of Palms (1884), With the Kaiser in 
the East , 1S98 (1915), Wilkes and the City 
(1017), and A Lord Mayor's Diary (1920). 

Treloar married in 1805 Annie (died 
1009), daughter of George Blake ; they had 
no children. He adopted a nephew and a 
niece. He was created a baronet in 1907, 
but the title became extinct on his death, 
which took place at Grange Mount, Nor¬ 
wood, 6 September 1923. 

A portrait of Treloar by P. Tennyson 
Cole hangs in the Guildhall Art Gallery, 
and a marble bust by Albert Toft was 
recently in the Mansion House. 

[C. IS. Lawrence, William P nr die Treloar, 
1025; personal knowledge.] II. Gauvain. 

TRENCH, FREDERIC HERBERT 
(1805-1023), poet and playwright, was 
bom at Avoncorc, eo. Cork, 2G November 
1805, the son of YV. W.Trench, of Ballater, 
Bournemouth. In 1880 he went to Huilcy- 
bury College (Mclvili House), and from 
there in 1884, having won an open exhibi¬ 
tion in modern history, to Kcblc College, 
Oxford, His university studies were at 
first hindered by ill-health, but he ob¬ 
tained a first class in modern history in 
1888 and was elected a fellow of All Souls 
College in 1880. He had meanwhile 
travelled in southern Europe and the Near 
East. As an undergraduate Trench is 
described by a contemporary as of engag¬ 
ing manners nnd striking appearance, with 
fine eyes, straight black hair, a fresh com¬ 
plexion, and a heavy black moustache. 
Ilis tutors found him an interesting but 
somewhat dreamy person, of obvious 
ability, and of a fine character, steadily 
developing through discipline. He was 
appointed a temporary examiner by the 
Board of Education in 1891, was placed 
on the permanent staff in 1892, and pro¬ 
moted to be a senior examiner in 10(10. He 
retired in 1009. From then until 1911 he 
was ‘artistic director’ at the Hay market 
Theatre. Shortly after this he went to 
live at Settignano, near Florence. He died 
in hospital at Boulogne-sur-Mcr on 11 J Line 


1023, having fallen ill on u journey to 
England, lie had married in 1801 Lilian 
Isabel, daughter of Robert Fox, of Grove 
Halt, Falmouth, nnd Pcnjcrrick, Cornwall. 
They had two sons and three daughters. 

Trench was a man of letters who was 
temperamentally unsuited to administra¬ 
tive work. When the burden of routine 
at the Hoard of Education was much 
increased after the Education Act of 1002, 
it was probably with feelings of mutual 
relief that his retirement was arranged. 
But before this he find made his mark ns 
a poet: first, in 1900 with Dcirdre Wed 
and other Poems and, more definitely, in 
1907 with tlic volume containing ‘Apollo 
and the Seaman’. Later came poems, long 
and short, inspired by his life in Italy and 
by the European War, and various lyrics, 
notably a sequence, ‘To Arolilia’. It was 
probably his short term of responsibility 
at the Huy mnidcct Theatre (in itself no table 
for productions of King Lear and Mactor- 
linek’s The Blue Bird) that turned him to 
play-writing. He completed a four-act 
play, Napoleon t which was produced by 
the Stage Society in 1911), and he was at 
work upon another, Talleyrand, wdicn he 
died. He also published some Fables in 
Prose, which are not remarkable, and a 
translation (1901) of Merejkowski’s Death 
of the Gods. 

Trench had a generous share of the 
attributes of a poet, lie was sensitive mul 
imaginative; bo hud an car for the music of 
words and a scholarly taste in their use. His 
simpler poems arc the most likely to sur¬ 
vive, and those in which the emotion and the 
thought meet, as it were, upon equal terms, 
lie is at liis best when he is least self- 
conscious. Such a lyric as ‘Come, let us make 
love deathless, thou and I.. d is memorable, 
and there are others as good. Such poems 
as ‘The Shepherd* and ‘The Song of the 
Vi n o’ 1 ia ve a u t J icn tic hot ml y,tuul the swin g- 
ing melodies of ‘Apollo and the ScumaiV 
promise life to a great theme. The vigorous 
* Apollo through the woods came dawn 
Furred like a merchant line, 

And sate with a sailor at an inn 
Sharing a jug of wine , , 
is, for the opening of a ‘philosophic 1 mllari’, 
hardly to be bettered ; so, too, Lho sailor’s 
M heard them calling in the street# 
That the si dp I serve upon— 

The great ship Immortality— 

Was gone down, like the sun . . 

But the promise is only partly fulfilled; 
the method is incompatible with the 
portentous weight of matter. The weak- 
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ness of the more patently ambitious years a picturesque and vivid realization 
work lies, it is to be feared, in a certain of the past, and 1 strong bookmindedness * 
pretentiousness. The poet is possessed, in relation to classical and English Jilera- 
seemingly, by some transcendental idea, ture, although he never lmd his uncle’s 
But lie cither cannot or will not forge it easy familiarity with modern European 
as a whole into clear thought and adequate languages. His elder sister Margaret, who 
expression. He is apt instead to elaborate afterwards married the first Viscount 
its vagueness in fine words and images, Knutsford [q.v.], and his younger sister 
which leave us at the poem’s end conscious Alice, afterwards Mrs. Stratford Dugdalc, 
of having read some very noble lines but completed this affectionate and like- 
disposed to wonder what it is all about-— minded family group, 
and a little suspicious that Trench himself After a few years at a private school of 
may have been left wondering too. no special note, Trevelyan went in 1351 to 

Napoleon is a play with an idea, a very Harrow, then at the height of the scholarly 
good idea, and the dramatic medium itself eminence which it reached under Dr. 
invites daiity. Trench chose, moreover, CJmrles John Vaughan [q.v,]. Trevelyan 
to cast it in prose, save for one scene, and was at The Grove, Mr. Steel’s house: lie 
that not among the best. The stage-craft became head of the school and Gregory 
is efficient, even if the action is, now and prizeman, swept up the school honours, 
then, needlessly crowded with incident, winning the English prize poem three 
Some of the characters may lack antono- years running, and distinguishing lum¬ 
inous life, blit the result of the whole is self by an output of English verse on 
often striking, occasionally moving, and topical school subjects, some in imitation 
never less than interesting. It is distin- of Juvenal. In 1857 lie went up to Trinity 
guislied drama, and might well have led College, Cambridge, where he obtained an 
him to other and more complete achieve- undergraduate reputation which long out- 
merit in this kind, lasted his residence there. This reputation 

The following is a list of Trench’s works: was not based on Trevelyan’s performance 
Dcirdre Wed and other Poems (1000); The in scholarship, although lie was placed 
Death of the Gods , translated from Mcrej- second in the classical tripos (1801) in a 
howski (1901); Neto Poems (‘Apollo and the period of very high competition; it rested 
Seaman’, The Questioners’, &c., 1907); principally on his intellectual high spirits, 
Lyrics and Narrative Poems (1011); Ode above all on his light verse and satires 
from Italy in time of War (101.5); Poems, (‘The Bear’ and ‘The Cambridge Diony- 
rvith Fables in Prose (1918); Napoleon, alsia*, which made a butt of a pretentious 
play (1010). His Collected IForks were pub- university magazine, The Lion). This 
lislicd in three volumes in 1924. phase of his literary activity culminated in 

[Memoir by l-Iarold Williams in Collected Hwace at the University of Athens, first 
Works, 1024; private information.] printed by Jonathan Palmer at Cambridge 

II. Ghanvillk-Barueh. in 1801, a piece of not too recondite fun 
which long remained a favourite among 
TREVELYAN, Sin GEORGE OTTO, Cambridge men of the old classical Ira- 
second baronet (1888-1028), historian, dition. But, however popular among 
man of letters, and statesman, was born Trevelyan’s contemporaries, it was less 
at Rothlcy Temple, Leicestershire, 20 July highly appreciated by some of the uuthuri- 
1888. He was the only son of Sir Charles ties; and William Whewell, as master of 
Edward Trevelyan, first baronet [q.v.], Trinity, considered the author lacking in 
governor of Madras, by his first wife, deference. 

Hannah More, daughter of Zachary In any case Trevelyan failed to obtain 
Macaulay [q.v.] and sister of Lord a fellowship at Trinity in October 1862, 
Macaulay [q.v.]. During the first twenty ancl as lie had no very high opinion of 
years of Trevelyan's fifb his father rcsidec? the scholarship of some of the successful 
in England, occupying, as assistant score- candidates (R. C. Jcbb was also passed 
tury to the Treasury, a leading position over that year), he decided not to sit the 
in the English civil service, between two next year, ns he might have done, but to 
periods of his Indian career. At Chipluim go out to India as private secretary to 
and afterwards in London the Trevelyans’ his lather, then financial member of the 
house was almost a second home to the governor-general’s council. His feeling for 
bachelor Macaulay. George Trevelyan Trinity remained all ins life akin to that 
was from the first a favourite companion of an Athenian for Athens, and one of the 
of his uncle, and acquired in very early honours which he most appreciated in 
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Inter life was his election in 1885 to an 
honorary fellowship. I-Iis full-length por¬ 
trait by Frank Roll now hangs in the Old 
Combination Room of the college, and is 
by far the best picture of him. His friends 
among his Trinity contemporaries re¬ 
mained the most intimate friends of his 
life—Henry aiul Arthur Sidgwick, Edward 
Bowen, I-lcnry Jackson, Richard Jebb, 
Henry Yates Thompson, George Howard 
(afterwards ninth Earl of Carlisle), Sir 
George Young, and Henry Montagu 
Butler, who was a few years his senior. 

In December 1850 Lord Macaulay died: 
in its main outlines Trevelyan’s mind never 
lost the impress made upon it by his uncle’s 
society. But during the following decade 
his mental equipment for life was com¬ 
pleted by tw T 0 fresh iniluenecs—the works 
of Carlyle, Husk in, and Browning, which 
to some extent modernized his literary 
tastes in a manner which his uncle would 
not have approved, and in politics the 
new liberal movement of the ’sixties. 
Largely intellectual in origin, that move¬ 
ment was closely connected with the 
desire to reform the older universities and 
to open them to all, irrespective of religious 
beliefs. The movement enlisted the en¬ 
thusiasm of all Trevelyan’s Cambridge 
friends, such as the Sidgwicks and Henry 
Jackson, and of new Oxford friends in the 
early clays of the ‘Ad Eundem’ dining club. 
The memory of his personal connexions 
with Oxford at this period made him take a 
particular pleasure as an old man in his 
election to an honorary fellowship at Oriel 
College in 1020. 

While lie was still at Cambridge and 
still a Palmers ton inn whig, rather than a 
liberal, Trevelyan had been touched by 
the prevalent enthusiasm for the cause of 
Italian liberty; in 1802 he had written, in 
boyish high spirits, a poetic skit on the 
subject entitled The Pope and his Patron; 
and in 1807 he went out to be present at 
Garibaldi’s attack on Rome, but arrived 
the clay after the battle of Men tana, only 
in time to witness Garibaldi’s arrest by the 
Italian royal troops. To the end of his life 
he was devoted to Italian travel and en¬ 
joyed it with a full mind. 

The work which first brought Trevelyan 
to the notice of London as distinct from 
Cambridge society was The Competition 
Wallah, which originally appeared as 
letters in Macmillan's Magazine, and in 
1804 in hook form; it contained the ob¬ 
servations made during his long visit to 
India in 18G3. The work, favourably 
looked on by those w T ho knew India well, 


at once became popular in England. It 
remains the most vivid nccount of Anglo- 
Indian life in the decode after the Mutiny, 
He followed it up with Cmvnporc (1805), a 
striking piece of historical narrative. 

In the parliament of 1805 to 1868 
Trevelyan, although returned for Tyne¬ 
mouth as a Palmerstonian, became an 
enthusiastic supporter of John Bright. 
He often sat next to him in the House 
during the debates mid vicissitudes of the 
struggle which ended in the second 
Reform Bill (1867). The dramatic events 
of the Reform Bill session of .1800 inspired 
him to write Ladies in Parliament, the last 
and not the least happy effort of his 
poetical and social muse. The A ristoplmnic 
chorus 1 We much revere our sires’ was the 
best thing of the kind that he wrote. 

Trevelyan became at this time a 
prominent advocate of army reform, 
particularly of the abolition of the pur¬ 
chase system, in which controversy he was 
to no small degree inspired and coached 
by his father. This cause, unpopular with 
the court and the army chiefs but ser¬ 
viceable to the efficiency of the tinny, 
triumphed in 1870 owing to the energetic 
measures of Mr. Gladstone and (Viscount) 
Cardwell. In 1808 Gladstone formed his 
lirst ministry, and Trevelyan, who had 
been returned to parliament for the Border 
(Hawick) Burghs, became civil lord of the 
Admiralty. In 1870 he resigned office 
because lie differed from the government’s 
decision to increase the grant to the 
Church schools as part of the arrangements 
of W. E. Forster’s famous Education Bill. 
This action permanently retarded Tre¬ 
velyan’s rise in the official hierarchy of the 
party, and throughout life his relations 
with Gladstone, although correct, were 
seldom cordial. During the ’seventies he 
remained in parliament, sitting for the 
Border Burghs, a centre of Scottish 
radicalism, until 1880. During the period 
of liberal opposition (1874-1880) he 
brought forward year after year a motion 
for the extension of the working-class 
franchise to the county divisions, a 
measure finally passed by Gladstone in 
1884-1885, largely as a result of Tre¬ 
velyan’s efforts in bringing the question 
to the front. 

If the ’seventies were u period of com¬ 
parative obscurity for Trevelyan as a 
politician, they were the principal period 
of his literary achievement. In 1870 
appeared his Life and Letters of Lord 
Macaulay , a work which has always been 
regarded as a model of that type of bio- 
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graphy, and by which his name is likely 
to survive longest on this side of the 
Atlantic. In 1880 he brought out his 
Early History of Charles James Eon, a 
biography of a totally different kind, 
giving satisfaction more as a brilliant 
picture of a state of society than as the 
portrait of a statesman of whom nothing 
is there recorded except the years of his 
irresponsible boyhood and youth. It is a 
work of historical art which has the effect 
of giving the reader the enlrde , as an in¬ 
timate member, to a bygone aristocratic 
society. 

The death of Trevelyan’s mother in 
1872 and the marriages of his two sisters 
had now quite broken up the old family 
circle, but liis own marriage in 1889 to 
Caroline, daughter of Robert Needham 
Philips, of Manchester, a leading Lanca¬ 
shire merchant and politician in the hey¬ 
day of the Manchester School, opened for 
him fifty-nine years of unbroken domestic 
happiness. lie always spoke of his 
marriage as the most fortunate event in a 
very fortunate life. There were three sons 
of the marriage: Charles Philips, sometime 
labour minister for education; Robert 
Calverley, the poet; and George Macaulay, 
regius professor of modern history in the 
university of Cambridge, author of this 
article. He had something of liis uncle’s 
power of interesting children in literature 
and history, especially military history, ns 
much through familiar jokes and allusions 
as by direct instruction. 

In 1880 Gladstone formed his second 
ministry and Trevelyan was left out of it. 
In 1881, however, he was appointed par¬ 
liamentary secretary to the Admiralty, and 
in 1882 the murder of his friend, Lord | 
Frederick Cavendish, in the Phoenix Park, 
Dublin, led to Trevelyan’s appointment 1 
as bis successor in the office of chief 
secretary for Ireland, under the fifth Ear! 
Spencer as lord-lieutenant. The secretary 
had to face the organized Irish opposition 
in the Commons, as well as to share with 
Lord Spencer the difficulties in Ireland, 
including on one occasion a mutiny of 
the Dublin police. Trevelyan became 
warmly attached to Lord Spencer; they 
endeavoured to carry on the policy of con¬ 
ciliation which Lord Frederick had been 
sent over to initiate, though their difficul¬ 
ties were greatly increased by his assassina¬ 
tion. 

In October 1884 Trevelyan entered the 
Cabinet as chancellor of the duchy of 
Lancaster. In Gladstone’s third ministry, 
formed after the election of 1885, Trevelyan 


became secretary for Scotland and in 1886 
introduced his Crofters’ Bill, the principles 
of which, when subsequently put into law, 
did much to solve tile crofter question in 
tile highlands on the lines of previous Irish 
land legislation. But in the spring of 1886 
Gladstone introduced Home Rule for 
Ireland, and Trevelyan resigned, being 
unable to accept Home Rule, especially 
in connexion with the accompanying land- 
purchase scheme. He stood as a liberal- 
unionist at the general election of 1886, an 
election which he always thought Glad¬ 
stone ought to have avoided, as it led 
inevitably to the break-up of the liberal 
party. He was defeated by a Gladstonian 
at the Bolder Burghs, for which he had 
sat for twenty-eight years. But alliance 
with conservatives was not congenial to 
him; after the abortive Round Table 
Conference (January-Fcbruary 1887), in 
which he took part, had failed to reunite 
the liberal chiefs, lbs liberalism overcame 
his objecLions to Home Rule. He was 
returned for the Bridgeton division of 
Glasgow as a Gladstonian liberal in 1887* 
This change naturally exposed Trevelyan 
to a good deal of censure at a time of 
intense political feeling. 

If politics and London society were 
becoming less entirely congenial to Tre¬ 
velyan than before, his country home at 
Wallington in Northumberland, which lie 
inherited when he succeeded his father as 
second baronet in 1880, gave a happy 
i background to his life. This combined 
with a love of letters to draw him out of 
| public life in January 1807, affccT another 
period in the Cabinet as secretary for 
Scotland in the Home Rule parliament of 
1892-1805. During his Inter years in 
politics he had formed friendships— 
personal and literary even more than 
political—with colleagues such as Lord 
Rosebery, (Lord) llryce, (Lord) Morley, 
and Sir William Harcourt, and among 
younger men with Sir Edward (afterwards 
Viscount) Grey, a neighbour in Northum¬ 
berland. 

From his retirement in 1897 until his 
death in 1928, Trevelyan seldom spent 
more than three months a year in London, 
and in the last do/.on years of his life never 
visited town. He lived during the summer 
at Wallington and during the winter at 
liis wile’s house at Wdeombe, Stratford- 
on-Avon. Ho was fond of shooting, 
particularly blackcock and grouse on the 
moors; in pursuit of game he was an 
active walker until old age overtook him, 
when he became devoted to his garden and 
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woods. Ilo was never too old to read the TREVES, Sm FHEDEKICK, baronet 
Greek, Latin, and English classics with an (1853-192!]), surgeon, was born at Dor- 
avidity rave even among scholars. Chester, Dorset, 15 February 185}], the 

Until lie became too old for regular work, youngest son of lVillinm Treves, upholster- 
Trevelyan was employed in writing his er, of that town, by his wife, Jane, daughter 
history of the American Revolution, of John Knight, of Honiton. His father’s 
which appeared in the following order: family had been settled in Dorset for many 
The American Revolution, Part i, 1766- generations, most of its members being 
1770 (1890), Part II (2 vols., 1003-1005), yeoman fanners. In 1800, at the. age of 
PartHI (1907), and George III and Chariot seven, Treves was sent to the school in 
Fox , the concluding pari of the American Dorchester kept by the Rev. William 
It evolution (2 vols., 1912 and 1914). This, Barnes [q.v.] 5 the Dorset poet, where he 
his last work, completed on the very out- remained until 1804-, when lie entered 
break of the European War, nctuins many Merchant Taylors’ School, in the City of 
of the qualities of his earlier work. But, London. Here he spent seven years, 
although not ill received, it was not leaving in 1871, at the age of eighteen, to 
generally popular in England, for the enter upon the study of medicine. There 
story of the loss of the American colonics is no record of his having shown special 
can hardly be made an agreeable story to ability during his school-days. At Merchant 
Englishmen, and part of the public re- Taylors’ lie became a member of the foot- 
gflrded his point of view as too favourable hall XV. 

to the Americans* On the other hand, the The London Hospital, at which Treves 
work lmd a great effect in the United obtained his medical education, although 
States, where its chief sale has always offering its students ample opportunities 
been. It did much to help the movement for clinical observation, did not then enjoy 
over there for reconciliation to England, the highest reputation amongst the metro- 
by emphasizing the strong element of politun medical schools. Yet on its staff 
opposition to the policy of George III that were men of scientific distinction, such as 
had existed in this country, "by disposing of John Ilughlitigs Jackson and (Sir) Jona- 
many anti-English myths, and by repre- than Hutchinson, and others, like (Sir) 
senting English life and people of that day Andrew Clark, who were eminently 
in a pleasanter and more intimate light practical. It was the practical rather than 
tlmn any to which American readers-were the seientilici aspect of medicine which 
accustomed. The book brought him many appealed to Treves. lie proved to have 
American friendships, and put him into excellent manipulative ability, an asset 
close personal and epistolary contact with of great value to one destined to become 
Theodore Roosevelt, Cabot Lodge, J. H. eminent both ns anatomist and surgeon. 
Choate, the Adamses, the historians J. F. In 1 875, after four years of study,Treves 

Rhodes and C. II. Yan Tyne, and many passed the examinations which qualified 
more. His voluminous correspondence him as a member of the Royal College of 
with Roosevelt (some of it published in Surgeons of England j in the previous year 
J. B. Bishop’s Life of Uooseve.ll, 1920), he hud hcccmic a licentiate of the Apothc- 
Cabot Lodge, and other inllucntinl Amen- caries Hull. After holding a house- 
cans was continued during the European surgeonship at the London Hospital, he 
War in the interest of England’s quarrel became in 1876 resident medical olVicer 
with Germany and the cause of Anglo- at the lloyal National Hospital for 
Saxon solidarity* He was too old to render Scrofula (later it became the Royal >Sca- 
his country any more active services Bathing Hospital) at Margate, to which 
between the years 10H and 1918. He his brother William (Frederick’s senior by 
lived until the age of ninety, dying at ten years) was honorary surgeon. Scrofula 
his home at WaUington 17 August 1928, mid tuberculosis became the subjects ofhis 
six months after liis wife's death and first research. 

nine years after their golden wedding. Meantime Treves became engaged to 
He was succeeded ns third baronet by Anne Elizabeth, youngest, daughter of 
his eldest son (bom 1870). In 1911 the Alfred Samuel Mason, of Dorchester, and 
Order of Merit had been conferred on went into practice in Derbyshire in order 
him* to provide a home for her. He married in 

There is a portrait of Trevelyan by 1877 at the age of twenty'four, but con- 
Francis Paul at Trinity Col lege, Cambridge, tinned to study unci passed the cxnminu- 
[G. M. Trevelyan, Sir George Olio Trevelyan, tions for the fellowship of the Royal 
A Memoir, 1032.} G, M. TnuvnhYAN, College of Surgeons of England in 1878. 
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In the following year lie gave up practice 
in Derbyshire and returned to the London 
Hospital in order to fill the post of surgical 
registrar. I-Ie had scarcely entered on this 
otVice when a vacancy occurred on the 
surgical staff of the hospital; he was 
appointed assistant surgeon in September 
1870, and became full surgeon in 1084, 
being then only tliirty-onc years of age. 

Having obtained a place on the surgical 
staff of his hospital Treves, like other 
young surgeons in a similar position, had 
to find a means of livelihood until he had 
built up a consulting practice. He there¬ 
fore became a 4 demonstrator’ of anatomy 
in the medical school attached to the 
London Hospital. His reputation as a 
demonstrator soon spread beyond the 
walla of the hospital; his clear, incisive 
style, liis power of lmppy description, his 
racy humour, and the applicability of his 
teaching brought crowds of students to 
his daily demonstrations. His success as 
a writer, both of medical treatises and of 
books of travel, can be traced to his 
experience as a demonstrator of anatomy. 
Ho was in charge of the practical teaching 
of anatomy from 1881 to 1884, when be 
became lecturer on anatomy, a post which 
he held until 1893. This he gave up in 
order to teach operative surgery, which he 
did for only one year, becoming lecturer 
on surgery 1894-1897. Meanwhile, Treves 
was diligent in the wards of the hospital, 
building up a reputation as a lending 
surgeon. Ilia consulting-room at No, 6 
Wimp ole Street became one of the best 
known in England. 

During the period in which he held these 
teaching posts, Treves also produced a 
succession of successful text*books. In 
1883 appeared Surgical Applied Anatomy ; 
he edited A Manual of Surgery (8 vols., 
1883), A Manual of Operative Surgery 
(1891), The Student's Handbook of Surgical 
Operations (1892), and A System of Surgery 
(2 vols., 1895). All these books arc 
characterized by a lively, clear style and 
many practical observations. 

In quite another category tire the books 
which brought Treves fame ns an investi¬ 
gator. His early experience with his 
brother at Margate led him to join in the 
search into the nature of the condition 
then known as scrofula. In 1882, at the 
age of twenty-nine, he published the 
results of his research in a book entitled 
Scrofula and its Gland Diseases. In the 
same year as this book appeared, Robert 
Kocli, the German bacteriologist, demon¬ 
strated that the disorder winch had so 


greatly puzzled Treves and all previous 
investigators was due to the action of a 
bacillus. 

Just at the time when Treves began hia 
surgical career, the abdomen became a 
field o f advance in surgery. The application 
of the discoveries of Louis Pasteur and of 
(Lord) Lister [q.v.) made thi9 possible. 
Treves applied himself to this new field, 
making a survey of the anatomy of the 
abdomen, especially in so far as anatomical 
details could throw light upon the causes 
of obstruction. In 1883 the Royal College 
of Surgeons, of which he was one of the 
Hunterian professors of anatomy in 1885 
and Erasmus Wilson lecturer in pathology 
m 1881, awarded him the Jacksonian prize 
for a dissertation on The Pathology , 
Diagnosis and Treatment of Obstruction of 
the Intestine (published 1884). In 1899 a 
new and revised edition of this work 
appeared under the title Intestinal Ob¬ 
struction, its Varieties , with their Pathology, 
Diagnosis and Treatment. A final and 
much amended edition, almost a new 
work, appeared in 1902. In 1885 appeared 
his Hunterian lectures on The Anatomy of 
the Intestinal Canal and Peritoneum, a book 
which contains his best original work. 

When Treves began the study of 
medicine the condition known as peri- 
typhlitis was still obscure. By 1886 R. H. 
Pits, of Boston, Massachusetts, had ex¬ 
amined 200 eases and observed that in 
257 of them it was not the caecum but its 
appendix which was the site of the disease; 
hence he named the condition appendicitis. 
Treves operated on his first case of 
perityphlitis (lie at first rejected the name 
! appendicitis) in 1887; by 1890 he, too, 
was convinced that it was the appendix 
and not the caecum that was the site of 
the disease. He did great service to surgery 
in England by his advocacy of the opera¬ 
tive treatment of appendicitis. It was he 
who first advised that in chronic cases 
operation should be delayed until a 
quiescent interval was reached. 

So extensive did Treves’s private prac¬ 
tice become that lie gave up his surgeonship 
at the London Hospital in 1808 at the ngc 
of forty-live. In 1899, on the outbreak of 
war in South Africa, lie was called to serve 
as consulting surgeon to the forces then 
in the held. On his return to England, lie 
was appointed surgeon extraordinary to 
Queen Victoria in 1900; he was made 
C.B. and created K.C.V.O, in 1901. 

In the summer of 1902 Treves’s fame 
became suddenly world-wide. On 24 Jline, 
two days before the date fixed for his 
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coronation, King Edward VII became 
acutely ill, Ilis condition was diagnosed 
ns perityphlitis* Treves hud been called in 
by the physicians in attendance. After 
consultation with Lord Lister and (Sir) 
Thomas Smith [q.v.J, he operated. The 
king made a good recovery and was 
crowned on 0 August. Treves was created 
a baronet in the same year. 

In 1900 Treves published an account of 
his experiences of the South African War 
under the title Tale of a Field Hospital . 
This was the first of a series of books in 1 
which he applied to the description of 
countries and peoples the gifts wlueh had 
made him famous as a teacher of anatomy 
and of surgery, The Other Side of the 
Lantern (1905) is based on a tour round 
the world; Highways and Byways of Dorset 
(1900) is a guide to his native county; a 
voyage to the West Indies gave him the 
materials for The Cradle of the Deep (1908); 
Uganda for a Holiday (1010) lias a self- 
explanatory title. His impressions of 
Palestine are vividly reproduced in The 
Land that is Desolate ( 1012). Treves visited 
Italy in order to work out the topography 
of Robert Browning’s The Ring and the 
Book . His inquiries provided the basis for 
The Country of ‘The Ring and the Book ’ 
(1913). 

After the European War of 1014-1018, 
during which he served at the War Office 
as president of the Head-quarters Medical 
Board, the state of Treves’s health made it 
advisable for him to live abroad, first in 
the south of France, afterwards at Vcvcy 
on the shores of the Lake of Geneva, IIis 
experiences and impressions of these years 
are published in The Riviera of the Cor niche 
Road (1021) and The Lake of Geneva (1^22). 
His Inst book, entitled The Elephant Man 
and other Reminiscences (1023), is devoted 
to recollections of medical experiences. 

Treves died after n few days’ illness at 
his home at Vevey 7 December 1923. llis | 
ashes were buried in Dorchester cemetery, 
his friend Thomas Hardy being present at 
the ceremony, He had two daughters, the 
younger of whom predeceased her father, 
and the baronetcy became extinct on his 
death without male issue, 

Many honours were conferred upon 
Treves in addition to those already men¬ 
tioned: C.B. (1.901), sergeant-surgeon to 
King Edward VII (1902) and to King 
George V (1010), and G.C.V.O. (1905). He 
received lionornry degrees from several 
universities, and the students of the 
university of Aberdeen elected him to the 
rectorship of their university (1905-1908). 


Treves loved the sea, holding a master’s 
certificate, He was a strong swimmer and 
fond of bicycling* He avoided social enter¬ 
tain men Is, preferring to be in bed by ten 
o’clock so as to lie fresh for work at six in 
the morning. His early morning hours he 
devoted to study and correspondence, 

There is a portrait of Treves by Sir 
Luke Fildcs at the London Hospital 
Medical College. A cartoon by ‘Spy 1 
appeared in Vanity Fair 19 July 1000, 

[The Times , 10 December 1028; V. G, Ffarr, 
Lives of the Felfoxvs of the Royal College of 
Surgeons of England, 2 vols., revised by Sir 
D’A. Power mid oLlicrs, 1930; British Medical 
Journal, 1923, vol. il, p. 1185 (portrait), 1 ) 

A. Ivurrjjf. 

TROUBRIDGE, Sin ERNEST 
CHARLES THOMAS (18G2-192fi), ad¬ 
miral, was born 15 .July 1802 at Hamp¬ 
stead. He belonged to a family which lor 
several generations hud been connected 
with the fighting services. Rear-Admiral 
Sir Thomas Troubridge, the first baronet 
[q.v.J, who gained distinction at the 
battles of Capo St. Vincent and the Nile, 
was described by Nelson, his close friend, 
as ‘the most meritorious sea olVieer of his 
I standing in the service*. Ilis only son, Sii 
I Edward Thomas Troubridge, the second 
baronet [q.v.J, was present at the battle of 
Copenhagen. Troubridge’s father, Colonel 
Sir Thomas St. Vincent Hope Cochrane 
Troubridge, the third baronet [q.v.J, 
fought in the Crimean War, losing his 
right leg and left foot at the battle of 
Inkcrmnnn. He married Louisa Jane, 
daughter of Daniel Gurney, of North 
Rune ton, Norfolk, and Ernest Troubridge 
was their third son. 

After a short time at Wellington College, 
Troubridge entered the Britannia ns a 
naval cadet in 1875, and was promoted 
lieutenant out of the royal yacht Victoria 
and Albert in 1884. While serving in the 
Sultan in Suda Bay, Crete, four years later, 
he saved t lie life of a young signal lima who 
fell overboard, in the darkness, from a 
torpedo boat which was going at full speed. 
He was awarded the silver medal of the 
Royal Humane Society. In 1895 lie was 
promoted commander, and was appointed 
in the following year to the Jtevenge, 
flagship successively of Rear-Admirals Sir 
Robert Harris and Sir Gerard Noel, mid 
thus came to take part in the international 
blockade of Crete, in 1897-1898, which was 
praised by Lord Salisbury in the House of 
Lords as an example of successful naval 
diplomacy. 
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After his promotion to captain in 1901, two vessels had eluded the British forces 
Troubridge acted successively as naval south of Greece and escaped into the 
attache to the courts of Vienna, Madrid, Dardanelles, on 10 August 1914, to the 
and Tokio. He was serving in Tokio when great satisfaction of the Turks. It wag 
the Russo-Japanese War broke out early suggested that this German naval move 
in 1904, and by special permission of the was the decisive factor in causing the 
Japanese government was embarked in Turkish government to throw in its lot 
one of the Japanese warships. He was with the Central Powers. Upon his return 
tiie only non-combatant European olTicer to England in consequence of the Franco- 
to witness the battle of Chemulpo (9 British agreement under which the French 
February 1004) and the actions off Port assumed supreme command in the Medi* 
Arthur, but lie subsequently denied that tcmmcaii, Milne gave an explanation to 
he had taken any part, as had been sug- the Admiralty of his action and he was 
gested, in the preparation of Admiral exonerated. Subsequently, Troubridge 
Togo’s plans. He furnished the British appeared before a court-martial, being 
Admiralty with reports which were of the charged that ‘from negligence or default 
highest value in the evolution of naval he did on 7 August forbear to chase 
policy. Besides being decorated by the II.I.G.M.’s Goeben , being an enemy then 
Emperor of Japan, he was created a flying’. The court decided that Troubridge 
C.M.G. (1004) and received the M.V.O. had acted loyally in accordance with his 
(1904) 4 as a mark of his Majesty’s personal instructions, that he was justified in 
appreciation of his services in the Far regarding the enemy’s forces as superior 
East’. to his own, in daylight, and that although, 

Soon after returning to England, if he had carried on the chase, he might 
Troubridge was attached to the suite of have brought the Goeben to action in the 
King Edward VII during the Icing’s visit Ccrvi channel, south of Greece, lie would 
to Kiel in 1904. In March 1907 he was not have been justified, without further 
appointed to the battleship Queen as orders, in quitting the station allotted 
captain of the flagship and chief of the to him. The charge was held to have been 
staff to the commander-in-chief, Admiral not proved, and Troubridge was 1 fully 
Sir Charles Drury, and as commodore was and honourably ’ acquitted in November 
subsequently (1908-1910) in command of 1914. In order that lie might attend the 
the Royal Naval Barracks at Chatham, court-martial he had been recalled from 
In 1010 he was selected for the position of the blockade of the Dardanelles which 
private secretary to the first lord of the he had assumed under the orders of the 
Admiralty. He served both Mr. Reginald French cairmiandev-ici-ehlef. 

McKenna and Mr. Winston Churchill in In January 1915 Troubridge went out 
that capacity, and on the formation of to Serbia as head of the British naval 
the Naval War Staff in January 1912 was mission, and organized the evacuation 
chosen by the latter to organize and direct of the Serbian army aiul refugees. During 
the new "brain of the navy’, and became the Serbian retreat Troubridge rendered 
chief of the War Staff. Whilst serving at I conspicuous services. His ‘influence with 
the Admiralty he was promoted to rear- the Serbian generals wan very great. From 
admiral (1011). the moment when he arrived on the 

In January 1019 Troubridge was ap- Danube lie had won their affection and 
pointed, with his flag in the Defence, to respect. Throughout the retreat his proud 
command the cruiser squadron of the military bearing and the self-control of 
Mediterranean fleet, of which Admiral Sir his ollicers had been noticed by everybody, 
Archibald Berkeley Milne was commander- The Serbian authorities were very bitter 
in-cliief. He was thus destined to play a about the Allies; but their affection for 
leading part in one of the decisive incidents the British admiral had never wavered, 
of the European War, the fruit Less attempt, and when they arrived at the const one 
in the opening days of the War, to inter- of their first acts hud been to give him 
eept the German cruisers Goeben and authority over their own soldiers and 
Ih'eslau in the Mediterranean. For Lite fellow countrymen’ [Naval Operations, 
failure to bring these two vessels to vol. iv, p. 118]. 

action, the former one of the fastest and Troubridge returned home early in 1910 
most powerful bat tic-cruisers afloat, both and was subsequently, in September 1910, 
the commandci'-in-chicf and the rear- appointed on the personal staff of the 
admiral of the cruiser squadron were Crown Frince of Serbia. He was given 
blamed when it became known that the command of a naval contingent which was 
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successful in preventing Belgrade from 
being bombarded and the Serbian troops 
harassed. Ilis association with the Serbian 
government continued until after peace 
was signed in June 1919. In June 1920 
he was appointed British representative 
on the Inter nation til Danube commission, 
nml acted ns its president till March 1924. 
This was his last active service. He had 
retired from the navy in 1921, having been 
promoted vice-admiral in June 1910 and 
admiral in January 1919. 

Troubridge died suddenly from heart 
failure, at Biarritz, 28 January 1920. Ills 
attractive personality and genial manners 
made him one of the most popular naval 
officers of his day. He was twice married: 
first, in 1891 to Edith (died 1000), younger 
daughter of William Duffus, of Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, by whom he had one son 
and two daughters; secondly, in 1003 to 
Una Elena, daughter of Captain Henry 
Ashworth Taylor, M.V.O., and grand¬ 
daughter of Sir Henry Taylor [q.v.]; by 
her lie had one daughter. 

[The Times, 30 January 1020; Navy Lists ; 
Sir H. Ncwbolfc, (Official) History oj the Great 
War. Naval Opera!inns, vol, iv, 1028 ; Admiral 
Sir A. Berkeley Milne, The Flight of the Goeben 
and the lireslau, 1921; personal knowledge.] 

A. Hujitj. 

TUICE, HENRY SCOTT (1S58-1020), 
painter, the younger son of Daniel Hack 
Tulcc [q.v.], physician and governor of 
Bethlehem Hospital, by his wife, Esther 
Maria Stiekney, of llidgmont, IToIdcrness, 
Yorkshire, was born at York 12 June 
1858. He was great-great-grandson of 
William Tuke [q.v.], qusikcr philanthro¬ 
pist, great-grandson of Henry Take [q.v,], 
quaker writer, grandson of Samuel Tuke 
[q.v.], and nephew of James Hack Tuke 
[q.v.], both of whom were also quaker 
philanthropists. The family, which be¬ 
longed to the quaker aristocracy, in¬ 
herited traditions of culture. He showed 
a precocious talent for drawing, and 
entered the Slade School of Art in 1875. 
His first work was hung in the Royal 
Academy in 1879, and in the following 
year a portrait group of the Misses San tley 
attracted attention there. After passing 
the winter in Florence, he joined Arthur 
Lemon at Forte rlei Marini in the spring of 
1881, ancl in this fricnePs company made 
his first studies of nude figures in tiic open 
air, and realized, as lie afterwards put it, 
‘wliat one’s calling in life was’. In the 
following autumn Tuke entered the studio 
of Jean Paul Laurens, and remained in 


Tuke 

Paris until 1888. Besides working in the 
atelier lie was very much alive to the 
influences of contemporary French art, 
visiting exhibitions and making useful 
acquaintances, particularly that of Bastion- 
Lepage, for whom he felt the pro roundest 
admiration, and whose example, especially 
in relation to the degree of finish used to 
accentuate various pur La of a picture, can 
be traced in Take’s earlier works. 

From childhood Take had known and 
loved Cornwall, and on returning to 
England he settled there, at hr.sfc in the 
artistic colony at Newlyn. In June 1885 
lie discovered quarters in a cottage on 
the cliffs above Swnnpool, a little west of 
Falmouth, with neighbouring coves unci 
beaches where he could paint from a nude 
model undisturbed. He gradually added 
studios to tiic cottage, which remained biy 
home until liis death. The foundries in 
the town and the maritime population 
supplied him with a succession of young 
male models. At first his subjects included 
scenes on board ship, of which the large 
‘Ail Hands to the Pumps’ exhibited at the 
Royal Academy in 1889, bought by the 
Chan trey trustees, and now in the Tate 
Gallery, is a typical example. These were 
gradually superseded by the studies of 
nude youths in a sunlit atmosphere, 
against backgrounds of sea or whore—his 
most characteristic works and his own 
favourites as well as those of his public. 
One of the earliest mid the finest, ‘August 
Blue’, exhibited in the Academy of 1891, 
created a stir not only by its artistic 
qualities but by the contrast which it 
presented to the frigid, studio nudes un¬ 
easily tolerated by the prudery of the 
time. Its purchase by the Clm n trey 
trustees has been generally applauded: 
it is now in the Tate Gallery. 

Throughout liis life Tuke was also 
employed in painting portraits, the best of 
which rank with all but the most accom¬ 
plished works of their class and period. 
He was elected A.ll.A. in 1900 and 11.A. in 
1914. He was also an associate (1901) and 
member (1911) of the Royal Society of 
Painters in Water Colours*, arid his water 
colours, especially those of harbour scenes 
and sailing ships, arc distinguished by mi 
ethereal, fairy-like charm. 

Tuke more than once visited Marseilles, 
Venice, and the Italian Riviera, and in 
1923, at the age of sixty-live, was templed, 
unfortunately as it proved, to accompany 
some scientific friends on a live-moil Ills’ 
excursion to the West Indies and Central 
America. He failed to lind the inspiring 
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subjects lie had hoped for; the climate 
made him ill; and the party had experi¬ 
ences which might have tried the strength 
of a younger man. He returned home 
unwell in April 1924, and never fully 
recovered his vigour, although he took up 
his work and social life with his old z,est. 
By the end of U)27 his health was causing 
anxiety, and after long periods of illness 
he died at Swanpool 13 March 1920, and 
was buried in Falmouth cemetery. He 
never married. 

Tuke was one of those highly individual 
painters who make the British school the 
delight of the English public and the 
despair of philosophic art critics. lie had 
been thoroughly grounded as a draughts¬ 
man at the Slade School, but problems of 
form and design did not greatly interest 
him. With a single figure, or a pair, his 
composition was often felicitous, but he 
rarely combined n larger number without 
confusion. Ilis technique as a painter, 
assimilated by an inquiring and receptive 
temperament in Parisian studios with 
traditional tendencies, and modified later 
by study of the French impressionists, was 
in general experimental, but usually skilful 
nnd apposite. As n colourist he was sure 
of succeeding with certain prescribed 
schemes. Iiis pictures were never merely 
illustrations, indeed his few mythological 
subjects arc wholly unconvincing. Allow¬ 
ing for complete dissimilarity of theme, 
his works may be compared not inaptly 
with those of George Holland: both 
appeal to a distinct class of admirers for 
reasons connected with their subjects 
apart from their art, and the best works 
of each claim respect for tlieir art quite 
apart from thejr subjects, 

Although an extremely industrious 
painter, Tuke success fully pursued sports 
and games—yacht-racing, deep-sea fishing, 
cricket, bicycling, and bridge; and to 
those not familiar with his habits lie 
seemed almost as eager about them as in 
his profession. His sympathy with the 
young kept him youthful in spirit. His 
considerable reading filled the background 
of a serious and reflective mind. His views 
on political, religious, and moral questions 
were shared with a large circle of close 
friends, and his social attachments in all 
ranks of life were numberless. 

An excellent self-porlrait of Tuke be¬ 
longs to Mr. Colin W. Kennedy. 

[The Times, 14 March 1029; Maria Tuke 
Sainsbury, Henri} Scott Take* A il Icmoir, 1033 
(compiled byhlssister with the aid of summary 
journals kept by him, with illustrations of his 


works including the seif-portrait, and contain¬ 
ing three interesting letters from Samuel But¬ 
ler); personal knowledge.] C, F. Bei.l. 

TURNER, CUTHBEHT HAMILTON 
(1800-1930), ecclesiastical historian nnd 
New Testament scholar, was born in 
Paddington 7 July I860, the eldest son of 
Edwin Goldwin Turner, solicitor, by his 
wife, Catharine, daughter of Cuthbcrt 
Finch, M.D, In 1872 he was elected at 
the same time as (Sir) Charles Oman, his 
lifelong friend, and (Professor) D. S, 
Margoliouth, to a scholarship at Win¬ 
chester. There he laid the foundations 
of his accurate scholarship, acquired a 
beautiful handwriting, discussed theology 
—he was even then an earnest high church¬ 
man—and maintained in debate the cause 
of Gladstonian liberalism. 

In 1879 Turner proceeded, as a scholar, 
to New College, Oxford; tuid in Oxford 
the whole of iris maturer life was spent, 
lie did brilliantly in classical honour 
moderations, obtaining in 1881 one of the 
best first-classes of the year. With every 
aptitude for historical study, lie was not 
born to be n philosopher, and it must have 
been a consolation tlmt the second class in 
lilcrae humauiores in 1S83 included, be¬ 
sides his own, the names of F. J. Haver- 
field and T. B. Strong. 

After taking liis degree, Turner stayed 
on in Oxford, writing reviews for the 
Guardian and political articles for the 
Oxford Review; he hoped in vain for a 
fellowship and for the opportunity of 
teaching at his own college theology, 
which he was studying with keen interest 
nud in which he obtained a flrst class in 
11884; but no college work came Ills way 
until 1885, when he was appointed theo- 
| logical lecturer at St. John's College. In 
the following year he won the Dcnyer and 
Johnson scholarship ; by that time lie had 
acquired a deep knowledge of the methods 
and problems of chronology in their bear¬ 
ing on the history of the Early Church. 
This knowledge enabled him in 1887 to 
complete a liist-rate piece of research, nnd 
to establish conclusively the correct date 
(Saturday, 22 February 15(5) of the 
martyrdom of St. Poly carp [Stud-la 
Uiblwa, vol. xi]. Turner had the knack of 
regarding all historical questions sub specie 
temp oris, and it was characteristic of him 
that liis curliest original work should have 
been a minute inquiry in that field. 

In 1888 William Bright [q.v.], the regius 
professor of ecclesiastical history at Ox¬ 
ford, appointed Turner as his assistant- 
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lecturer, a recognition which Turner never 
forgot, lie continued to work for Bright 
until the ]utter’s death in 1001, after which 
he repaid his debt of gratitude by pre¬ 
paring for publication the professor’s 
lectures on 27*1! Age of the Fathers (100H). 
In 1881) Turner became a fellow of Mag¬ 
dalen College. The prize fellowship to 
which be was then elected—after a close 
contest with F. K. Brightman and R. 13. 
Jiaekham—was renewed as a research 
fellowship in 189G, and tit regular intervals 
thereafter; so that for forty-one years lie 
retained his place in the college which had 
adopted him. 

As a fellow of Magdalen, Turner always 
took some share in the work of lecturing 
for the theological school, and in such 
tutorial work as came to him from the 
colleges (from New College in particular); 
but lie was above all bent on making a 
substantial contribution to the study of 
Christian antiquity. It was not easy for 
him to choose one direct rond of research. 
He wanted to write history; but he was 
keenly interested in textual criticism and 
alive to the importance of producing 
accurate texts. When he chose to con¬ 
centrate primarily upon the textual 
material of early Western canon law, he 
bad it in mind to work at the same time, 
upon a book which would have been 
similar in scale to Duchesne’s Hi stair e dc 
Vfiglise. But he found himself drawn to 
follow by-roads of learning: liis studies in 
canon law involved complex investigations 
into the history of manuscripts and manu¬ 
script tradition; he became increasingly 
interested in New Testament studies ; mid 
in the end he left behind him no such 
church history as lie had planned to write, 
but one magnum opus carried a long way 
towards completion, and a large number 
of opuscula which ranged in subject over 
many fields of research. 

Turner’s position down to 1920 was that 
of a research fellow. lie was also the first 
holder of the Speaker's lecturership in 
biblical studies from 1900 to 1910, and a 
university lecturer in early Christian 
history and literature from 1914 to 1920. 
During this period lie was an active mem¬ 
ber of the board of the faculty of theology. 
In 1920, when Waller Lock succeeded 
William Sunday in the Lndy Margaret 
chair of divinity, Turner succeeded Lock 
ii> Dean Ireland’s professorship of exegesis, 
a position which lie held for the remainder 
of his life. 

Turner’s main vocation os a scholar 
was to edit the successive fasciculi of liis 
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great work, hJcclesiae Occhicntalfa Monu- 
menia Juris Antiquissimu. A general 
sketch of the development of early canon 
law, in i\ chapter contributed by Turner 
to the Cambridge Medieval History, vol. j 
(1911), on 4 Tlie Organization of the 
Church’, and a course of Birkhcck lectures 
given at Trinity College, Cambridge, in 
1921 and 1922 (but never published) were 
the only elucidations ’which he ever sup- 
plied of the documents published in his 
Monumc.iita. The nucleus of early Western 
canon law was formed by wliat was be¬ 
lieved in the West to be Nicone material* 
hut the word ‘Niecne’ did not cover the 
whole Niecne code and was allowed l;o 
include much that was not Niecne at all; 
other Eastern councils, such as those of 
Aneyrn, Neo-Caesarea, Gangra, and Anti¬ 
och, were appended to it, and the canons 
of Surdicn were commonly joined without 
a break to those of Nicaea. In the early 
collections of canon law, its three elements 
—the ‘Niecne', the Latin, and the papal 
decretals—were combined with bewilder¬ 
ing diversity. Turner set himself to edit all 
these collections, beginning with the Latin 
versions of the Canons of the Apostles, 
going on to Nicaen and beyond that as 
far as Ephesus and Chalet*don, and in¬ 
cluding also the fourth- and flfth-ccntury 
councils of Africa, Gaul, and Spain. Six 
sections of this work were published (tom. 

i, four parts, 1899, 1901, 1910, 1900; tom. 

ii, two parts, 1007, 19E1); they contain 
the Canons of the Apostles, the Niecne 
Council, and those of Aneyrn, Neo- 
Cnesnrea, Gangra, mul Anlioeli; two 
fasciculi also include mailer supplemen¬ 
tary to Nicaea, n line piece of work upon 
the Council of Sarrlica, and the (lexfa dc 
nomine Apitm'i, the record of a crucial dis¬ 
pute between the Churches of Runic and 
Cartilage. Two more sections, containing 
the first and second Councils of Arles, 
with that of Valence, and the Councils of 
L nodi ecu and Constantinople respectively, 
were all but finished at the time of Turners 
death. The editing of this material in¬ 
volved the collation of a large number of 

l ninnijsmpLs and many visits to foreign 
libraries. I n liis yearly journeys abroad for 
this purpose Turner, who never married, 
enjoyed, for twenty-two years, the com¬ 
panionship of Ids mother, whu.se aid and 
sympathy are acknowledged in the touch¬ 
ing dedication prefixed to a section pub¬ 
lished in 1980. 

Of Turner’s minor works the best known 
is his article on the ‘Chronology of the 
New Testament 1 in the first volume of 
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Hastings’s Dictionary of ihe Bible (1898). He (1919) of the latter’s work on The Church 
also contributed an essay on the ‘Text of and the Ministry, a revision so thorough as 
the New Testament’ to Murray's Illustrated to give the book, in its author’s opinion, an 
Bible Dictionary (1908), and an elaborate entirely new value. As professor, he in- 
treatise on ‘Greek Patristic Commentaries augurated his work with a lecture on The 
on the Pauline Epistles’to the supplemen- Study of the New Testament, 1883 and 
tary volume of the larger work (1904), Each 1920 , particularly valuable for it s full and 
of these is masterly, but the‘Chronology’> just estimate of Sanday’s place in the 
as Professor Burkitt said, ‘took its place history of scholarship. Another lecture, 
from the first as a classic’. Turner did the delivered and published in 1924, on The 
major part of the work needed to complete Early Brin ted Editions of the Greek Testa* 
an enterprise begun by Sunday—-the merit , had an interesting context, for it 
editing of the New Testament quotations was based upon an all but complete col- 
in Irenaeus, a labour begun as early as lection of sixteenth-century Greek Tosta- 
1884, and not completed until 1923, when incuts (including the Comp lute nsitrn Poly- 
tlic Novum Test amentum S, Irenaei ap- glot) which lie had made himself in order 
peared ns No, VII in the series Old Latin to give it to his old school. He was happy 
Biblical Texts . For the dean and chapter to be able to transfer the collection to 
of Worcester Cathedral he devoted great Winchester in the summer before his 
pains and palaeographical skill to the death, As professor also, Turner nmde an 
editing of early manuscript fragments intensive study of St, Mark’s Gospel, and 
preserved as guard-leaves to books in the this study bore fruit both in the luminous 
chapter library; a stately volume of Early exposition which he contributed to the one- 
Wovccstcr MSS. published by the Claren- volume New Commentary on Holy Scrip- 
don Press in 1910 is the fruit of this re- turc issued by the Society for Promoting 
search. In 1912 Turner collected some of Christian Knowledge in 1928, and in the 
his earlier work into a volume of essays ‘Notes on Marcan Usage’ referred to below, 
with the title Studies in Early Church Among the minor interests which ab- 
Ilislortj ; this included a valuable paper on sorbed so much of Turner’s working time, 
the ‘Letters of St. Cyprian’, but an essay mention should he made of the Lexicon of 
on The History and Use of Creeds and Patristic Greek , for which he schemed and 
Anathemas in the Early Centuries of the planned harder than anyone, and above 
Church , which liad been published for the all, of the Journal of Theological Studies, 
Church Historical Society in 1009, was too of which he was first editor, 1899-1902. 
long for inclusion. His work for the Journal ended only with 

From 1910 onwards Turner was greatly a paper on the Actus Petri which appeared 
interested in the preparation of the volume after his death. It was a continuous flood 
planned by Henry Barclay Swete [q.v.], of articles, documents, notes, and reviews ; 
Essays on the Early History of the Church there are studies in the textual history of 
and (he Ministry (1018), and after Swete’s St. Cyprian, and of his own Monumenta , 
death in 1017 lie took over the editorial texts of Niceta of Hcmcsiuna, a re-collation 
supervision of tlio volume, His own contri- of Codex Bobiensis (k), and documents 
bution, an essay on ‘Apostolic Succession’, from the chapter library of Verona; and in 
was a fully documented study of the word vols. xxv-xxix there is a notable scries of 
StaSo*?} in the earliest centuries and of the ‘Notes on Marcan Usage’ which no future 
problem of non-Catholie orders in the time editor of St. Mark can afford to neglect, 
of St. Augustine. Turner’s exposition of Part of the material for a second volume 
‘succession language 1 in the early Fathers, of papers was collected by Turner about 
and of the controversy about Donatist 192G; this was put into shape in 1931 at 
ordinations, attracted a considerable the desire of his literary executors under 
measure of attention; it has also hcen the title of Catholic and Apostolic, with a 
largely misunderstood, as implying tlmt memoir by his friend and former colleague, 
there was nothing in the early conception II. N. Bate (afterwards dean of York)* 
of ministerial continuity beyond the Some of Turner’s projects of work were 
numerical following of one bishop by earned so far by him as to justify their 
another. It is only just to Turner’s being completed after Ills death. A study 
memory to snj' that, as is clear from pp. of the St. Gall palimpsest fragments (St. 
107 f. and 195 f. of this essay, he did in Gall 1395) had been in type since 1909: it 
fact hold a diametrically opposite view. was finished and published in 1031, with 
Before he was elected professor, Turner the title The Oldest Manuscript of the 
undertook for Bishop Gore the revision Vulgate Gospels , by Professor Alexander 
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Sou ter, of Aberdeen University. It re¬ 
mains. to complete Turner’s text of the 
Test i man id mul Ad Forlunalum of St. 
Cyprian, and of the Latin version of the 
Shepherd of Hennas . 

Turner’s journeys in pursuit of learning 
brought him into contact with many 
eminent scholars ; lie was a welcome guest 
at the great libraries income, Milan, Paris, 
Verona, and elsewhere: lie maintained 
a constant correspondence with Ehrlc, 
Delisle, Omont, Mercati, Morin, Spngnolo, 
and interchanged letters with Pope Pius 
XI when he was prefect of the Ambrosian 
Library at Milan, He cherished an especial 
affection for Verona and its librarian, but 
the Belgian liagiographcr, Perc Deleluiyc, 
was perhaps his most intimate foreign 
friend. 

With all these and many more Turner | 
moved on terms of equal i ty. He was happy 
everywhere on the Continent j but although 
liis reverence for such German scholars as 
Ludwig Traubc was very deep, he found ' 
French and Italian erudition more con¬ 
genial than that of the Germans, whose 1 
language he never fully mastered. His own 
mind was of tho Latin order: it was ac¬ 
curate, clear, logical, and not given to the 
pursuit of abstractions. It was at Hits point 
that he diverged from William Sunday 
[q.v.]; united with him in all his interests ns 
a palaeographer, as a critic, ns a student of 
documentary history, although more con¬ 
servative in his adhesion to the verdicts of 
tradition, he was not able, like Sauday, to 
absorb and appraise the mass of German 
work in those fields. Hut lie knew—and 
perhaps enjoyed—his own limitations. 
The history of doctrine and the systema¬ 
tizing of theology did not attract him; the 
study of texts, their origin, their critical 
history, was his and in that area 

his work was consistently first-rate. Sun¬ 
day paid him a tribute which Turner 
would have valued above all others, in 
comparing his work with that of F. J. A. 
ITort. ‘ At the present time, 1 he wrote in 
1910, ‘and taking the whole world over, 
there is no one who occupies so nearly the 
position that Hort lmd in the last genera¬ 
tion—with an added effectiveness and 
force to which Hort did not attain.’ 

Turner was never robust, though his 
alertness and vivacity made him seem 
stronger than he was, and led his friends 
to think him too minutely careful of his 
health, Some years after his mother’s 
death in 1914 he moved out of collage to 
a house in North Oxford, where lie was 
always accessible to his old friends, to the 


younger scholars who attended his seminar 
on St. Mark, and to u group of promising 
undergraduates from Eton and Winchester 
whose friendship gave him the keenest 
pleasure. He held his professorship for 
ten year#, and seemed likely to hold it for 
many more. Hut in the autumn of 1930 lie 
had a sudden seizure and died at Oxford 10 
October, lie was buried, as he had desired, 
in his mother’s grave at Abingdon. 

[Memoir by II. N. Hu to prefixed to Catholic 
and A postal k t 19:11; personal knowledge.] 

II. N. Hath. 

, TURNER, IIEURELIT HALL (1801- 
1 IPdO), astronomer, was burn at Leeds 13 
August 1801» tlic eldest soil of John 
Turner, artist, of that town, by his wife, 
Isabella Hall, of Hexham, lie was scut 
first to Leeds modern school and then to 
Clifton College, whence lie proceeded with a 
scholarship to Trinity College, Cambridge, 
in 1879. He graduated as second wrangler 
in 1882, and was second Smith’s prizeman 
in 1888. Turner was elected a fellow of 
Trinity in 1884, but left Cambridge that 
year in order to become chid' assistant nt 
l \ic 11 oyn ] Obscrva Lory, Oreeiiwich < There 
he remained until 1898, when he was 
appointed to succeed Charles Pritchard 
[q.v.| as Suviliun professor of astronomy 
at Oxford, with a fellowship nt New 
College. He remained at Oxford for the 
rest of his life, lie was elected F.H.S. in 
1800, and was president of the Iloyal 
Astronomical Society I90;M904. He 
received honorary degrees from various 
British and foreign uni versifies, was a 
corresponding member or the Institut de 
France, and was awarded the Kmcc gold 
medal of the Astronomical Society of the 
Pacific in 1027. Turner married in 1899 
Agnes Margaret, eldest daughter of Robert 
Whyte, of lUaekheath, who survived him 
with their only child, a daughter. He died 
of cerebral Imcmorrlmge in Stockholm 
20 August 19110 while presiding at ti 
meeting of the International Commission 
on Seismology. 

The first genera} work in which Turner 
Look part, after going to Greenwich, was 
the co-ordination of the use of photography 
in astronomy. A congress was summoned 
in Paris in 18S7, which resulted in the 
formulation of an international scheme for 
an astrogruphie chart ami catalogue. The 
scheme was taken up enthusiastically at 
the time, although its course was diverted 
before it was fully under way in order 
to make photographic observations of the 
minor planet, Eros, from which the dimen - 
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sions of the solar system may most strings into his hands, and developed it, 
favourably be derived. The original with the help of some zealous co-workers, 
scheme is still (1934) in large measure In much the same way he first became 
uncompleted. Turner devoted all his interested in variable stars, by editing a 
energies to the work, writing some papers volume for the Memoirs of the Royal 
which have become authoritative, and Astronomical Society in which arc the ac- 
devising means for expediting progress, cumulated observations of George Knott. 
Tie continued at Oxford, and the Oxford He never lost that interest, and it was 
University Observatory competed closely subsequently drawn upon when he edited 
with Greenwich in being the first to com- in the same Memoirs the records of Sir 
plete and publish its share. From the Cuthbert Edgar Peck, second baronet 
beginning lie realized the magnitude of the [q.v.’J, and those of Peck’s observer, 
undertaking, and used all his energy to CliarJes Grover. 

secure early and economical publication. Turner entered fully into his environ- 
In this he followed no more than his ment. When he became a fellow of New 
natural bent. Just as he was a convinced College he shared whole-heartedly in its 
advocate of the use of photography in life. In the same way, he took a full part 
astronomy, so he always urged early in university a Hairs, including the inevit- 
publication and the full use of material in able quarrels. He was a frequent writer 
hand, a counsel which he did not fail to of letters to The Times } and a lieaity 
carry out by his own work. The material supporter of many causes before they 
in question was necessarily statistical, and became popular, such ns 4 daylight saving’. 
often rough, but Turner was very skilful Although a man of strong feelings, who 
in making simple, harmonic analyses of it. played his various games in earnest, he 
He was also a strong believer in the ad- was u good loser. lie was an incessant 
vantages of good personal relations be- worker, and, perhaps because of this, he 
tween scientists, and this he constantly always seemed free to discuss other 
illustrated by his relations with other, people’s affairs, and, in a remarkable 
especially American, astronomers. He degree, to help to forward them, 
was a vigorous personality, who seldom [The Times, 21 August 1930 ; persona) 
masked his feelings—a trait which in the knowledge.) It. A. Sami^on. 

eyes of those who valued him mattered 

little. URE, ALEXANDER, Baiiont Stiiatii- 

Astronomy, first of all the sciences, dc- clyde (1853-192S), lawyer and politician, 
mauds a widespread organization, since it the second son of John Ure, of Cnirndhu, 
is impossible to make all the necessary ob- Helensburgh, merchant and in his day a 
servations at a single spot. When inter- distinguished lord provost of Glasgow, by 
national co-operation was re-established in iiis wife, Isabella, daughter of John Gibb, 
1919 after the end of the European War, of Glasgow, was born in that city 24 
theastrographic catalogue was in eluded as February 1853. He was educated at Larch - 
one of the commissions of the International field Academy, Helensburgh, and at the 
Astronomical Union, and Turner became university of Glasgow, where he graduated 
its first president the same year. Here iM.A. in 1872, ILL. in 1374, ami LL.B. in 
he used his energy and influence in order 1878, and from which lie received the 
to spur tlie laggards into completing their honorary degree of LL.D. in 3 907, In 
undertakings. At the same time lie was 1878 lie was admitted a member of the 
elected first president of the commission Faculty of Advocates and began his career 
on seismology in the International Union at the Scottish bar. In the following year 
for Geodesy and Geophysics. Iiis con- he married Margaret McUowall, daughter 
nexion with seismology was in its origin of Thomas Steven, iron merchant in 
no more than the expression of his friend- Glasgow. They had one daughter, who 
ship with John Milne [q.v.]. When Milne died in 1918. 

died in 1918, the world-wide organization Success came early to Urc, and for 
w hich ho had built up demanded some one him there was no weary waiting for briefs, 
to carry it on. It also needed some reason- His influential connexion with the West 
able reforms. Partly because no one else of Scotland, the source of most of the 
was forthcoming, Turner took up the lucrative commercial litigations in the 
task, first partly at Shide in the Isle of Parliament House, and u natural gift of 
Wight, and afterwards wholly at Oxford, robust and telling advocacy secured, for 
Gradually he became more and more him from the outset a steady flow of 
interested in the work, gathered more business. After only fourteen years of 
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junior practice he ‘gave up writing’, the 
step which then marked the transition of 
a Scottish advocate to senior rank, and on 
the institution of a roll of Queen’s Counsel 
for Scotland in 1807 he wns one of the 
first new Scottish silks. For ten years after 
his call to the har (1878-1888) Ure held 
the lecturership of constitutional law and 
history in Glasgow University, blit this 
appointment, which did not require him 
to reside in Glasgow, in no way interfered 
with his professional advancement. Like 
so many other ambitious young advocates 
he took to polities, and Gladstonian Home 
ltulc found in him an ardent supporter. 
His first attempt to enter parliament as a 
candidate for West Perthshire in 1802 was 
unsuccessful. He also failed in 1800 to 
secure election for Linlithgowshire, but at 
the general election in 1895 he was returned 
in the liberal interest as member for that 
constituency, which he continued to repre¬ 
sent until his elevation to the bench in 
1013. From 1905 to 1900 he was solicitor- 
general for Scotland, and in the hitter 
year he succeeded Lord Shaw (afterwards 
Lord Crnigmyle) as lord advocate and was 
admitted a privy councillor. 

Ure’s activities during his tenure of 
the lord advocateship brought him into 
conspicuous prominence. It was a period 
of political high tension, and Mr. Lloyd 
George’s budget for 1909-1910 was the 
storm-centre. Ure threw himself into the 
fray with characteristic energy and de¬ 
voted himself especially to advocating the 
taxation of land values. Ilis physical 
vigour, his ubiquity, and his powers of 
relentless rhetoric rendered him an in¬ 
valuable party henchman. There were few 
towns of any importance in England or 
Scotland which did not resound with his 
perfervid oratory. Unfortunately, there 
wctc occasions when his enthusiasm led 
him to outstep the generally accepted 
limits of political controversy, notably in 
his utterances regarding the unionist 
party’s policy in the matter of old-age 
pensions. These brought upon him a 
severe rebuke by Mr. Arthur Balfour, 
who at a meeting in the Constitutional 
Club on 20 October 1000 charged him 
with having been guilty of a ‘frigid and 
calculated lie’. The phrase, singularly 
inappropriate to Urc’s sanguine tempera¬ 
ment, passed into currency, and its 
imputation was not entirely dispelled by 
Ure’s brilliant defence of himself in u 
speedl in the House of Commons on 3 
November 1009. It was in that year also 
that Ure conducted the prosecution in the 
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trial of Oscar Slater for murder and secured 
from the jury a verdict of guilty by a 
majority of nine to six. The death sen¬ 
tence was connnuted, but the verdict gave 
rise to a prolonged agitation which a 
somewhat inconclusive departmental in¬ 
quiry failed to satisfy, and which was not 
dually set at rest until, in July 1023, after 
Slater’s liberation, his conviction was 
reviewed and quashed by the High Court 
of Justiciary under the Criminal Appeal 
Act [see Doyi/k, Sir Arthur Conan]. 

Tn 1018 Ure succeeded Lord Dunedin as 
lord justice-geneml for Scotland and lord 
president of the Court of Session, and in 
1014 ivas raised to the peerage under the 
title of Huron Strathclyde, of Sandy ford, 
co. Lanark. The transition from party 
polemics to the dispassionate atmosphere 
of the judiciary wns abrupt, but it was 
achieved with remarkable success, for the 
new lord president proved, himself from 
Hie iirst an cilicient and capable judge, 
courteous, attentive, and unusually alert. 
He always had an eye to the practical 
issue, mid his judgments are models of 
clnriLy. But the easy certitude which 
stood him in such good stead in his 
political career was a less suitable endow¬ 
ment for a judge, ami his reported opinions 
exhibit little of that balanced discussion 
of legal principles which best contributes 
to the elucidation ami advancement of the 
law. Undoubtedly Ure was better as an 
advocate than as a judge, though in neither 
capacity was he learned in the technical 
sense. He particularly excelled in cross- 
examination, where his direct methods 
and his masterful style found full scope. 
He had a quite admirable gift, too, of 
lucid exposition, aided by a retentive 
memory, which enabled him to handle 
intricate matters with enviable facility. 
Sometimes, however, his invincible opti¬ 
mism led him to see both facts and law as 
lie wished them to be rather than as they 
were. 

Ure’s mental vigour found its counter¬ 
part in liis physical constitution, and he 
was an intrepid yachtsman and un milking 
walker. On one occasion he tramped from 
Edinburgh to London, and on another 
from London to Land’s haul. During the 
European War lie rendered valuable ser¬ 
vice in the promotion of the Scottish War 
Savings Association, in recognition of 
which lie wns created G.B.E. in 1917. 

In 1929 Ure was compelled by ill-health 
to resign from the bench, mul he then 
retired to Cairndliu, tiic family residence 
on the Clyde at Helensburgh. It was 
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characteristic of him that he gave up the 
pension to which lie was entitled, but with 
which his private mains enabled him 
to dispense* In 1921 he published a 
pleasantly written biographical study of 
Lord Fullerton, a learned senator of the 
College of Justice for whom he had a great 
admiration. He died at Helensburgh 2 
October 1928, survived by his wife, and 
the peerage then became extinct. 

[The Times* 8 October 1028 ; Scotsman , 0 
October 1028 ; Glasgow Herald* 8 October 
1928; Hansard, Parliamentary Debates ; An¬ 
nual Register ; personal knowledge.] 

Macmillan. 

VAUGHAN, BERNARD JOHN (1847- 
1022), Jesuit priest, was born at Court- 
field, Herefordshire, 20 September 1847, 
the sixth son in the family of thirteen 
children born to Colonel John Francis 
Vaughan and his first wife, Louisa Eliza¬ 
beth, third daughter of John Rolls, of 
The Hciulre, Monmouth, grandfather of 
the first Baron Llangattock. The family 
inherited an intensely Catholic tradition 
from prc-Reformation times; and through 
lines and double land-tax they had lost all 
but a fraction of the fifty thousand acres 
they once owned. Of Colonel Vaughan’s 
children, four of the live daughters became 
nuns, and six sons became priests; the 
eldest being Herbert Alfred Vaughan 
[q.vj, cardinal archbishop of Westmin¬ 
ster, and the second, Roger William Bede 
Vaughan fq.v.], archbishop of Sydney. 

Bernard Vaughan was sent in 1859 to 
Stonyhurst College, which had been given 
to tlie Jesuits by his great-grandfather, 
Thomas Weld, father of Cardinal Thomas 
Weld [q.v.] ; and he never faltered in liis 
early desire to become a Jesuit. Un¬ 
distinguished at school, although he lmd 
abundant vitality and enthusiasm, lie 
became a Jesuit novice in 18GG. Subse¬ 
quently he filled minor teaching and other 
posts at Jesuit colleges, chiefly at Beau¬ 
mont College, Windsor. In 1880 he was 
ordained priest, and in 1888 was sent to 
the church of the Holy Name in Man¬ 
chester ; his eldest brother, Herbert, the 
future cardinal, was then bishop of Salford. 
Vauglmn developed his church rapidly, 
and became Its superior in 1888. His un¬ 
conventional methods as a preacher and 
organizer soon made him a local celebrity, 
especially when, in order to raise funds 
for building, he hired the St. James’s Hall 
in October 1890 and converted it into a 
replica of St. Peter’s Piazza, Rome, with 
all manner of entertainments and scientific 


exhibits which attracted great crowds 
from Lancashire aud Yorkshire. He re¬ 
vealed unsuspected powers as a popular 
preacher, with his distinguished bearing, 
fine voice and delivery, startling use of 
slang and of homely allusions, and peculiar 
aptitude for crude epigrams. A series of 
local controversies enhanced his popularity 
as a formidable debater, who never failed 
in good humour and quick repartee. But 
his wide following in Lancashire arose 
chiefly from his devoted work among the 
poorest classes, and hia ceaseless agitation 
to improve the conditions of housing and 
of factory labour. 

As Vaughan’s reputation grew, he was 
invited to preach courses of sermons in 
Rome and on the Riviera; and in 1898 
his preaching at Cannes attracted the 
notice of the Prince of Wales. A close 
personal friendship with the prince and 
other royal personages followed, and these 
connexions soon led to hia being trans¬ 
ferred, albeit reluctantly, from Man Chester 
to tiie Jesuit house at Farm Street, May- 
fair, in 1899. His crudely sensational 
methods seemed unlikely to succeed in 
London, but he became conspicuous when 
he brought an action for libel against a 
protestant paper, The Rock, and was 
awarded substantial damages (1,902). His 
public reputation increased and culmi¬ 
nated in 1006 when, during the London 
‘ season he preached in Farm Street 
church a series of sermons on the ‘sins of 
society’—a vigorous denunciation of the 
selfishness and ostentatious vulgarity of 
the rich, the growing disregard of marriage 
tics, and the increase of birth restriction. 
In subsequent years he preached other 
courses of sermons with titles such as 1 Is 
England Christian?’, ‘Is Religion Worth 
While?’, ‘The Gospel of Doing Good’, 
and he was in constant demand as a 
preacher and public speaker. 

Vaug 111111 ’s sermons, when published, 
lmd a wide sale, but they were much Jess 
sensational than the selected passages 
which bad been eagerly quoted in the 
press. He took great pains to be accurate 
in theology and history, and most of his 
sermons, even on topical questions, were 
carefully revised for him. Ilis reputation 
was extended by a visit to Canada in 1910, 
when lie was cathedral preacher at the 
Eucharistic Congress at Montreal, and 
subsequent tours in the United States of 
America (1011-1038), China and Japan 
(1918), and Africa (1022). During the 
European War his native patriotism and 
his enthusiasm for the British Empire 
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found hill scope, nnd lie worked ceaselessly 
to raise funds for war elm riLies. 

Vaughan had so deliberately courted 
publicity in order to obtain the wiriest 
audience that his real character was 
generally misunderstood. Profoundly 
humble and simple, he was unfailing in 
obedience to his Jesuit superiors, micl for 
years he went to confession every day. 
The dominating interest of his life was his 
personal work among the poor, first in 
Manchester and later in the East end of 
London. For them he used all his success 
and influence, as when he persuaded 
Madame Adelina Patti to return to London 
in loot and 1009 for Albert Hall concerts 
which lie organized in order to raise funds 
for a club-house and an orphanage in 
Whitechapel. He was no socialist, but for 
years his energies were mainly devoted to 
campaigns for social reform, and in the 
many great cities which he visited lie 
always investigated the poorest districts 
himself, and denounced remorselessly 
whatever seemed unjust or disgraceful. 
Ilis published works include several pam¬ 
phlets issued by the Catholic Truth So¬ 
ciety, notably The Homan Claims and 
Faith and Reason, Socialism (1 fill)), 
Socialism from the Christian Stand point, 
(1013), besides several volumes of ser¬ 
mons. A posthumous volume, Loaves and 
Fishes, compiled from his note-hooks, was 
issued in 1928. Years of insomnia and 
nervous strain undermined his strength, 
and he died at Manresn, the Jesuit novi- 
tiatc at Roclmmpton, 111 October 1922. 

A cartoon of Vaughan by ‘Spy* ap¬ 
peared in Vanity Fair 30 January 1907. 

fC. €. MiUlmdale, Father Lev nurd Frmgftmi, 
102{J; J. G. Sncarl-Cox, Life of Cardinal 
Vaughan, 1010; private information. Por¬ 
trait, Royal Academy Pictures, 1008.] 

D. Gwynn. 

VEITCH, Sin HARRY JAMES (1840- 
1924), horticulturist, was horn at Exeter 
20 June 1840, the second of the three sons 
of James Veit eh, junior (1815-18 09), the 
foremost horticulturist of his day. lie 
was grandson of James Veitch, the elder 
(1792-1893), who founded the Veitch 
nurseries at Exeter and purchased in 18n!l 
the nurseries of Messrs. Knight & Ferry 
at Chelsea, and uncle of James Herbert 
Veitch [q.v.]. lie was educated at Exeter 
grammar school and continued his training 
at Altona, near Hamburg, and at Paris 
with the firm of Vilmorin-Amiri eux. He 
joined his father’s business in Chelsea 
(which was carried on separately from 
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the Exeter business sifter 18(H) when he 
was eighteen, and was connected with the 
firm of James Veitch & Son during the 
long period when the nurseries at Chelsea 
and at Coornbe Wood, Surrey, and Lang¬ 
ley, Buckinghamshire, lmd a world-wide 
reputation. 

Realizing the importance of introducing 
new plants to cultivation, the linn sent 
out travellers to various parts of the world, 
and to its enterprise in this respect arc 
owed many excellent plants grown ii\ 
English gardens to-day. Harry Veitch 
was keenly interested in this side of the 
work. Among the firm’s plant-collectors 
may be mentioned Richard Pearce, who 
visited Chile, Peru, and Bolivia and intro¬ 
duced Eucnjphia pinnnlifolia, the begonias 
which arc the parents of the large- 
flowered, tuberous begonias of the hot- 
i house, and many other plants now in 
cultivation. To John Gould Veitch, Harry 
VeiLeh’s elder brother, who was sent to 
Japan, is due the introduction of the wcll- 
I known Avtpelopsis Veitchii, and ninny 
I trees, including the Japanese umbrella 
pine. Frederick William Rurhidge |q.v,J, 
afterwards the curator of the botanic gar¬ 
dens of Trinity College, Dublin, another of 
the firm’s collectors, was sent to Borneo in 
1877, and brought back the giant pitcher 
plant, Nepenthes Rajah, from Kina Ilalu, 
A. bicalcarata, and several orchids. Other 
collectors were sent to Central and South 
America, particularly in search of orchids, 
ferns, nnd stove plants. Blit the best- 
known of the Veilcli travellers was Ernest 
Henry Wilson, afterwards of the Arnold 
arboretum, Boston, Massachusetts, whose 
introductions from Chinn are to be found in 
many English gardens. The firm were pio¬ 
neers in orchid hybridization and intro¬ 
duced many hybrid orchids and the hybrid 
stre.ptocarpuS) begonias, Javan rhododen¬ 
drons, Juppcristrmns, and many other 
plants now commonly grown. 

Vciteh’s active influence in the firm ex¬ 
tended over almost the whole of Ids life¬ 
time, for although lie had relired in 19(10 
he had again to resume control in 1900 
owing to the illness of Ids nephew James 
Herbert Veitch. He finally relired in ’1914. 
As there was no successor in the family, 
the nursery at Conn die Wood was sold. 

Veitch was closely emmet‘led for many 
years with the Royal Mori ieullural 
Society, of which he became treasurer in 
1918 at t,hc age of seventy-eight, and later 
was elected a vice-president. lie was 
awarded the Victoria medal of honour by 
the Society in 1900 and received several 
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foreign distinctions. In 1012 lie was 
knighted. 

Veitch published The Manual of Coni- 
ferue (1881, second edition 1000) and The 
Manual of Orchidaceous Plants (1887- 
1894), both works containing much in¬ 
formation about plants brought to Bug- 
land by the collectors of the firm. He died 
at East Burnham Park, Slough, G July 
1024. Veitch married in 1807 Louisa Mary 
(died 1021), daughter of Frederick W. 
Johnston, of Stoke Newington. There were 
no children of the marriage, llis portrait, 
painted in 1009 by II. G. KLvicrc, hangs 
in the council room of the Hoyal Horti¬ 
cultural Society, Vincent Square. 

[J. H. Veitch, Ilorlus Vcitchii, 1905; Gar¬ 
deners' Chronicle, 12 July 1924; Km Bulletin, 
1924, p. 300; Nature, 10 July 1924; personal 
knowledge.] A. YV. Hill. 

VENN, JOHN (1834-1923), logician 
and man of letters, was born at Drypool, 
Hull, 4 August 1834, the elder son of the 
Rev. Henry Venn [q.v.J, then rector of 
that parish, by his wife, Martini,, daughter 
of Nicholas Sykes, of Swanland, near Hull. 
Descended from a Devonshire family of 
considerable intellectual distinction, his 
grandfather was the Rev. John Venn 
[q.v.], the leader of the Clapham Evangeli¬ 
cals, and his great-grand father was Henry 
Venn [q.v.], sometime vicar of Hudders¬ 
field. Venn was educated first at Sir Roger 
Choi alley’s School, Iiighgnte (now High- 
gate School), to which place his father had 
removed upon becoming honorary secre¬ 
tary of the Church Missionary Society, 
and subsequently at Islington proprietary 
school. In October IS58 he entered Gon- 
ville and Cains College, Cambridge, repre¬ 
senting the eighth generation of his family 
to be admitted to (and to graduate at) 
Cambridge, or the sister university, and 
beginning an association with GonviUe 
and Cains College which lasted for seventy 
years. Elected mathematical scholar in 
the following year, he took his degree, as 
sixth wrangler, in January 1857, and was 
elected fellow of his college a few months 
later. 

Rigidly brought up, ns he had been, in 
the family tradition, it is not surprising 
that Venn should forthwith have prepared 
himself for holy orders'. Ordained deacon 
at Ely in 1858, and priest, in 1859, lu: held 
curacies successively at Chcslmut, Hert¬ 
fordshire, and at M or Make, Surrey, After 
this short experience of parochial work he 
returned to Cambridge in 1802, and was 
appointed to the newly created post of 


college Icctlira 1 in moral science, acting for 
a few months simultaneously as curate at 
St. Edward’s church. Since taking his 
degree, Venn’s attention had been directed 
more and more to the works of philo¬ 
sophical and metaphysical writers. Augus¬ 
tus De Morgan’s treatises, George Boole’s 
Laws of Thought, John Austin’s Juris¬ 
prudence, and, most of all, John Stuart 
Mill’s Logic so affected him as to cause a 
revolution in his critical outlook which 
Essays and He views (18 GO) could not coun¬ 
ter. Upon resinning academic life, more¬ 
over, he found himself in close contact with 
such men as Henry Sidgwick, J. II. Seeley, 
Isaac Todhuntcr, and John Westlake, 
while outside Cambridge he saw much of 
his cousins, E, J. S. and A. V. Dicey, and 
James and Leslie Stephen. It bad long 
I ceased to be regarded as an anomaly for 
a clergyman to preach the then circum¬ 
scribed evangelical creed and at tile same 
time, without the slightest insincerity, to 
devote himself actively to philosophical 
studies; yet, some years later (1883), 
finding himself still less in sympathy with 
the orthodox clerical outlook, Venn 
availed himself of the provisions of the 
Clerical Disabilities Act. Of a naturally 
speculative frame of mind, he was wont 
to say in after-life that, owing to subse¬ 
quent Change in accepted opinion regard¬ 
ing the Thirty-nine Articles, he could 
consistently have retained his orders; he 
remained, indeed, throughout his life a 
man of sincere rei/gious conviction. As 
Hulsean lecturer in 1809 he published 
Some Characteristics of Belief, Scientific and 
Religious. 

For the next thirty years Venn devoted 
himself to the study and teaching of logic, 
at the outset, owing to his mathematical 
training, paying particular attention to 
the theory of probability. His first pub¬ 
lished work was The Logicof Chance (18fi0), 
which owed its inception to II. T. Buckle’s 
well-known discussion concerning the 
impossibility of checking the statistical 
regularity of human actions. Similarly, 
Symbolic Logic (1881) represented a 
successful attempt, hitherto neglected 
even by W. S. .levans, to rationalize and 
interpret the mechanism of Boole’s 
processes. Many years earlier Venn had 
adopted the diagrammatic Diet hod of 
illustrating propositions by inclusive and 
exclusive circles, and he now added the 
new device of shading the segments of the 
circles in order to represent the possibilities 
excluded by the propositions. The moral 
science tripos was then attracting a grow- 
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ing number of students, among whom were fellow of his college for sixty-six years, 
to be found men of such promise and and its president since 1903. 
ability as Arthur Balfour, William Cun- There is a portrait of Venn by C. E. 
ninghmn, F. W. Maitland, James Ward, Brock in the combination room of Con¬ 
ti nd F. \V. II. Myers. As lecturer and villo and Cuius College, 
examiner Venn played an important part [An autobiography (unpublished) written 
ill the development of tills tripos, which for his family; priva'le information; personal 
was characterized by freedom from ex- knowledge.] J. A. Venn. 

traneous control and rested, as is essential 

with a new subject, upon a friendly inter- VERNEY, MARGARET MARTA, 
course between teachers and taught. In Lady Vkuney (1844—1030), historical 
1880 lie completed his trilogy by issuing writer, was born in London 8 December 
The Principles of Empirical Logic, which, 1844, the elder daughter niul co-hcircss of 
in common with its predecessors, at once Sir John ILiy Williams, second baronet, 
became a standard text-book. During of Bodclwyddun, eo. Idiot, by his wife, 
tliis period of his life Venn gradually ae- Lady Sarah Elizabeth Pitt, only daughter 
quired what was probably the largest of William, first Earl Amherst of Armean 
private collection of works upon logic ever [q.v.]. On Sir John Hay Williams’s death 
brought together; this he presented to the in 1851), his family retired to Rhinnvn, a 
University Library in 1888. bouse which he had built for them on the 

Thereafter, apart from lecturing and pro Mermi Straits, 
paring fresh editions of his books and Miss Hay Williams married in 1808 
writing monographs upon statistical and Captain Edmund Hope Verney, H.N., 
nnthropomctrical subjects, Venn's activi- liberal member of parliament for North 
tics were devoted to the hitherto neglected Buckinghamshire, 1885-1880 and 1880- 
subject of university history. In this field 1801, who succeeded his father, Sir Harry 
bis largest single-handed undertaking was Verney, second baronet [q ,v.], of Cluydon 
represented by the three volumes of the House, Buckinghamshire, in 1804 and died 
Hiogmphical History of GonviKe and Cains in 1010, They hud one son, Sir llarry 
College (1807), which involved a vast Calvert Williams Verney (horn 1881), 
amount of painstaking and methodical fourth baronet, and three daughters. Lady 
search among university, episcopal, and Verney (lied at Rhiunvu 7 October 1980, 
other records. lie also edited several and was buried at Llandegfan. 
volumes of the university archives, e,g., From 1808 Lady Verney’s time and 
Grace Book A (1010) and, with his interests were divided between her two 
so/), Matriculations a?ifl Degrees > 25M- homes. Both in Anglesey and in Bucking- 
1660 (1013). Venn Family Annals ap- hnmshirc she took an active interest in 
peared in 1904, and in 1018 lie brought village life, especially in education and 
together, under the title of Early Collegiate nursing. She served on the rural school 
Life y many of his own writings and speeches boards, was co-opted to the Buckingham- 
descriptive of Cambridge life and habits shire county education committee, and 
in bygone periods. In 1010 he produced originated the association for the loan of 
John Cains t a biographical sketch. Finally, pictures to schools; later she started a 
during his latter years, lie collaborated similar scheme for Anglesey. In Wales her 
with his son in the preparation of the activities extended to higher education in 
monumental Alumni Cantabrigienses, the connexion with the University College of 
first two volumes of which (1022) he lived North Wales at Bangor; she was an 
to see in print. original member of the court of governors, 

Venn took the Cambridge Sc.D. degree and was prominent on the hostels coin- 
in 1883, and was elected F.R.S. the same mittce. She was a member of the Uni- 
year. He married in 1807 Susanna Car- versify of Wales court (afterwards the 
negic, eldest daughter of the Rev. Charles council) from 1894 to 1922, and she 
Welland Edrnonstonc, and had one child, continued to represent that body on 
John Archibald, president of Queens’ Col- the court of the National Library of Wales 
lege, Cambridge, since 1932. Of spare and on the Bangor council. In 1919 she 
build, he was throughout his life a fine was appointed junior deputy chancellor 
walker and mountain climber, a keen of the university, and received the honor- 
botanist, and an excellent talker and ary degree of LL.13. 
linguist. He died at Cambridge 4 April Asa convinced liberal in politics, Lady 
1923, and was buried at Trumpington. Verney worked enthusiastically for her 
At the time of his death he lmd been a husband and son in election campaigns. 
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Throughout her life she showed indomit¬ 
able industry and real breadth of view, 
well supported by unfailing courage, 
patience, and humour. 

Lady Verney \s principal achievement, 
however, lay in the literary work which 
she took up ns an amateur and completed 
as an acknowledged authority. Between 
1858 and 1800 Frances Parthenopc (rule 
Nightingale, the sister of Florence Nightin¬ 
gale), second wife of Sir Harry Vcrncy, lmd 
discovered the historical value of the seven¬ 
teenth nnd eighteenth century letters, 
diaries, and accounts preserved at CJaydon 
House. Beginning with magazine articles, 
she gradually worked up a connected 
history of the Verney family down to 1650, 
which, finely illustrated by reproductions 
of portraits, was completed for the press 
by M. M. Verney as Volumes I and II of 
Memoirs of the Verney Family with a 
preface by Dr. S. II. Gardiner, in 1892. 
These were followed by Volume III (1050- 
1000) in 1894, nnd by Volume IV (1000- 
1090) in 1899, which were wholly the work 
of the younger lady. The Claydon manu¬ 
scripts, including over 30,000 letters dated 
before 1700, with drafts and copies of 
answers, required elaborate arrangement 
and comparison. The original work at¬ 
tracted so m uch attentio n t ha t a t ho r ough! y 
revised re-issue in two volumes was called 
for in 1904, and a third edition in 1025. 

In addition to contributions about tlie 
Vcrncys to magazines and to this Dic- 
tionahy, Lady Verney published a short 
Memoir of Sir Henry Cunningham (1923), 
and a text-book of county history, Bucks. 
Biographies (1912), for use in elementary 
schools, Later on site returned to the 
family papers, and just before her death 
(1930) saw' through the press two supple¬ 
mentary volumes, the first dealing with 
the correspondence of John Verney, Vis¬ 
count Fermanagh (100(3-1717), the second 
with that of the two Earls Verney (1717- 
1791). The material is of inferior interest, 
but the workmanship shows no sign of 
weakness. The prominence given in Lady 
Vcrncy's works to domestic as well as 
public matters has done much to encourage 
similar research; and they form as a whole 
a serious contribution to English history. 

A full-length portrait of Lady Verney as 
a bride, by Sir William Richmond, hangs 
at Claydon House. A memorial tablet was 
placed in Middle Claydon church in 1936. 

fin Memoriam, M. M. Verney 1930, pri¬ 
vately printed, with added bibliography, 1932; 
private information; personal knowledge.] 

II. E. D, Blakiston. 


VINOGRADOFF, 8m PAUL GAVRI¬ 
LOVITCH (1854-1025), jurist and histo¬ 
rian, was born at Kostroma, Russia, 1 
December 1854, the eldest son (three sons 
having been born of a previous marriage) 
of Gavril (Gabriel) Kiprianovitch Vino¬ 
gradoff by his second wife, Elena Pav¬ 
lovna, daughter of General ICobcloff, who 
had fought in the war of 1812. Kipriano¬ 
vitch was a schoolmaster of more than 
average attainments, and a year after 
Paul’s birth lie was transferred from 
Kostroma to a boys’ school of high stand¬ 
ing at Moscow. Here Vinogradoff was 
educated at a gymnasium and entered the 
university in the faculty of history and 
philosophy at the age of sixteen. On 
graduating (1875) he obtained a scholar¬ 
ship which enabled him to study at Berlin 
under Theodor Mommsen and Heinrich 
Brunner. Instruction under such masters 
dedicated him decisively to a career of 
learning. He was accustomed to say that 
the three greatest minds which he had 
encountered, and the three most powerful 
intellectual inllucnces in his life, were the 
German Mommsen, the Russian Vasili 
Kluchevsky, and the Englishman Frederic 
William Maitland [q.v.]. 

Vinogradoff 5 s lirst learned paper (1876), 
written in German, was the fruit of his 
Berlin training; and in the next few years 
lie immersed himself in the study of a 
subject which wns to prove a special pre¬ 
occupation throughout his life. His first 
book, The Origin of Feudal Relations in 
Lombard Italy (Russian, 1881), embodied 
researches which lmd been begun by him 
three years previously in Italy. He was 
next attracted by the feudal land system 
in England, and in 18S3 came to London 
to investigate in the Public Record 
Office material which at that time had been 
insufficiently explored. During this visit 
he not only gained a sympathetic insight 
into English life, but came in contact with 
some of the most distinguished scholars of 
the day, such as Sir Henry Maine, Sir 
Frederick Pollock, and Frederic Sccbohm 
[q.v.]. But the most pregnant friendship 
which he formed was with Frederic Wil¬ 
liam Mai tin ml j then a you Jig man of 
brilliant gifts who had not yet devoted 
himself definitely to a life of scholarship. 
Vinogradovs eloquent and enthusiastic 
discourse decided Maitland upon lifs voca¬ 
tion ; and the influence was not only 
reciprocal, but led immediately to tangible 
results of the first importance to English 
legal history. In a letter to the Athenaeum 
(10 July 1884) Vinogradoff called attention 
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to u manuscript in the British Museum 
which had been forgotten since Sir An- 
iliony Eilzlicrbert [q.v,| had used it for 
iiis ha Gr amide Abridgement (1514). TJiis 
was the celebrated ‘Note Book’ of Henry 
de 13 me ton [q.v/J, out of which grew the 
hist-fruits of Maitland's genius—one of 
the richest contributions to modern legal 
scholarship in England, 

Tile results of Vinogmdoff’s inquiry 
into English feudal institutions gained 
him the doctorate at Moscow in 1884, and 
were published in Russian in 1887 ami in 
an English translation in 181)2 as Villainage 
in England f which many critics still regard 
as his best and most lucid work. His 
reputation was now firmly established, 
and in 1887, al'l cT three years 1 probation as 
extraordinary professor, lie was appointed 
full professor of history in the university 
of Moscow. His sympathies had always 
been liberal, though in no sense revolu¬ 
tionary: and his cosmopolitan training 
set him in opposition to the narrow' and 
reactionary Slavophilism which at that 
time stunted education in Russia. He 
at once became both a teacher of gal¬ 
vanic influence and an indefatigable 
apostle of educational reform. According 
to his own account, he ‘endeavoured not 
only to form a school of historians, trained 
in the methods of western scholarship, 
but also to influence the progress of general 
education in Russia \ He was elected! 
councillor of the municipal Duma and 
became chairman of its educational com¬ 
mittee. This gave him an opportunity to 
promote an extension of the network of 
elementary schools which made it possible 
for every child living in Moscow to go 
through a course of primary education. In 
1890 lie founded a pucdogogic society in 
which teachers of all grades could meet to 
discuss problems and conditions of educa¬ 
tion. Not content with these arduous 
administrative labours, Vi nograd off wrote 
several elementary text-books of history, 
some of which still remain current. In 
many respects lie succeeded in introducing 
permanent reforms; but a reactionary 
element in the government steadily gained 
the ascendant; free speech and free 
thought among the university students 
were repressed with increasing severity, 
until the university itself was closed in 
1800. VjnogTfldoff’s moderate and care¬ 
fully elaborated plan for n modus vivendi 
was rejected. This he felt to be a test case, 
and, finding his position impossible, lie 
resigned his professorship in 1901. 

In 1897, while on a visit to Norway, 
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Vinogradoff had married Rouise, daughter 
of Judge August Slang, of Arondal, Nor¬ 
way, whose wife was an Englishwoman, 
Isabel Mary Newbold, A daughter was 
born of this marriage in 1898 and a son in 
1901. With his wile and children Vino¬ 
gradoff came to England after his resigna¬ 
tion, and in 1908 was elected to the Corpus 
Christi chair of juris)mulcnee at Oxford, 
in succession to Sir Rred crick I 1 olio ok. 
TJiis position he held until Jus death. lie 
at once introduced into Oxford a hitherto 
unfamiliar method of seminar teaching, 
which gathered round him a group of 
enthusiastic students of history and law. 
Their versat ile mid meticulous researches 
lire to be found in an edition of the Survey 
of th c llummr vf Den big h , J .3.3 4 (1914) and 
in the valuable series of Oxford Studies 
in Social and Legal JJislory (1909-1927). 
Another direct outcome of the seminar 
was Vinogradoff’s own English Society in 
the Eleventh Century (1008), which had 
I been preceded in 1905 by The Growth oj 
the Manor . Ills output was prolific during 
the whole period of his professorship; 
besides innumerable articles and reviews 
in learned periodicals all over the world, 
he contributed copiously to cntyelopmdias’ 
and to tile Cambridge Medieval History; 
and, before the monumental Outlines of 
Historical Jurisprudence (1920-1922) ofliis 
latest years, he produced a luminous short 
study of Roman Law in Mediaeval Europe 
(1909) and a loss successful sketch of 
English jurisprudence, Common Sense in 
Law (1914). In addition, he served as 
a director of publications for both the 
British Academy and the Selden Society. 
He delivered special courses of lectures in 
many European countries, in the United 
Stales, and in India. 

Vinogradoff did not lose touch with 
Russia, and for many years made annual 
visits, lie was in St. Petersburg during 
the revolution ol‘ 1905, and might have 
accepted the portfolio of piibJicin.st ruction 
in 11 ic new liberal government hut for his 
disapproval of anti-Semitic restriction in 
education. In 1908, 1909, and 1911 he 
lectured in Moscow; but the government 
was again pursuing an oppressive policy, 
and VinogracloJT resigned, in common with 
sixty other instructors, when he; found 
police spies in his lecture-room. The out¬ 
break of the European War found him in 
high hopes for the moral and social regene¬ 
ration of Russia. He worked untiringly for 
the mutual understanding of Russia and 
England, using to the utmost, by pen and 
by tongue, his unrivalled knowledge of 
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both countries; and in lOlY lie was oblivious, however, of the concessions 
knighted for these services. The dis- demanded by the socialistic tendencies of 
illusionmcnt which awaited him dealt a modern states. It is to be regretted that 
mortal blow. In 1914 he had written: the different elements of liis immensely 
4 It i fi our firm conviction that the sacl tale varied studies were never brought together 
of reaction and oppression is at nil end in and interrelated in any one published 
Russia, and that our country will issue work, except in the Introduction to his 
from this momen tous crisis with the insight Historical Jurisprudence, where they suffer 
and strength required for the constructive not only from the limits of space which he 
and progressive statesmanship of which it had imposed upon himself, but also from 
stands in need. 1 The Russian cUhCiclc, the a certain obscurity of expression which 
4 Red Terror 1 , and the triumph of Rol- grew upon him in his later years. Although 
shevism shattered, one by one, Vino- he could write eloquently upon a theme 
grade If s lifelong patriotic aspirations, which stirred him, and although he had a 
which were a part of his deepest nature, command of English which few foreigners 
lie never recovered from the wound, and possess, lie was never, in his more technical 
a part of him died when he renounced works, an entirely felicitous stylist, 
his Russian nationality in 1918. To his Vinogradoff*s catholicity and construe- 

spiritual suffering were added personal tivc power made him an extraordinarily 
distresses: he was obliged to stand by stimulating teacher. Ilis lectures were 
helpless while friends and kindred endured somewhat beyond the ordinary under¬ 
tint old miseries in Russia ; his own material graduate, but for advanced and receptive 
losses changed Ids circumstances from students lie revealed unsuspected worlds 
comfort to exiguity; and rapidly failing both of method and of knowledge. En- 
eyesight supplied a crowning altliction. dowed with a powerful constitution and 
Although in his last years l ie was extremely himself capable of great feats of sustained 
active in writing, travelling, and lecturing, labour—he would often work twelve hours 
nothing of the savour of life remained for a day for long periods—he expected and 
him except his intellectual pursuits and obtained a high standard of industry from 
his strong family ties. ITe died suddenly his pupils, and would accept no excuse for 
of pneumonia in Paris 19 December 1025, second-best. Yet, while unrelenting in all 
shortly after adding the doctorate of Paris matters of scholarship, he was. far from 
University to his numerous honorary being severe or unsympathetic in private 
degrees. relationships, and would not only go to 

In the preface to his earliest English infinite pains to help his pupils in their 
work, Villainage in England, Vinogradoff studies, but would advance their interests 
wrote: * Nobody will deny tlmt historical by many personal kindnesses. # 
study is extending more and more in the Vinogradoff was not, like his first master, 

direction of wluvt is now called antliropo- Mommsen, a man who lived solely in his 
logy and social science. 1 The words were work, although in his later, darkened 
prophetic of the future trend of his life- years he tended more and more to seek 
work. Although he remained primarily refuge from an uncongenial world in tilings 
an historian, and a medieval historian, to of the mind. In his prime, he had a lively 
the end, his mind moved constantly in the and spontaneous variety of interests: he 
direction of embracing history and/indeed, was fond of society, and shone in it by the 
all the many departments of his learning, range and adaptability of his conversation; 
in one comprehensive scheme of the strue- he loved and followed all the arts, cspcci- 
tmv, the elements, and the cohesive forces ally the theatre, but above all music, in 
of human society. For him, therefore, which, as a young man, he had consider- 
history and jurisprudence were not only able skill as a pianist; and lie took a 
allied, but grew naturally into each other, healthy, temperate pleasure in the material 
His range of reading was prodigious, his amenities of life. Ilis favourite relaxation 
linguistic equipment extraordinary, his was chess, which he played with more than 
memory apparently without limit; and averageproficiency. Beneathhisnatuially 
to these attainments were added a cap a- magisterial manner there lay great ami- 
ci(.y for seeing any portion of knowledge, ability, shrewd worldly perception, and a 
however minute and detailed, in its quick, somewhat satirical, lnnnour. llic 
relation to a grand perspective of know- outstanding qualities of his massive per¬ 
iod ge. His general juristic position which sonality—besides his intellect—vveie Ins 
has been described ns ‘neo-KantiaiT, sturdy courage, his power of decision, and 
was based on a strong individualism, not his inflexible adherence to what he deemed 
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to he right and 'wise. This last quality 
made him not only a man of the highest 
intellectual rectitude, but a somewhat 
unco mprom ising controversy list. 

Ymogrudoff’s most enduring works will 
he his contributions to medieval history. 
Ilis theories of law and of the social order 
must be sought in a number of essays, 
many of which arc assembled in his post¬ 
humous Collected Papers (1928). IJis 
Historical Jurisprudence was to he the 
crown and epitome of his many years of 
untiring research, but unfortunately he 
did not live to complete more than part of 
its grand, if somewhat arbitrary, design. 
Enough remains to show him a master, 
unequalled in England, of the social nnd 
legal institutions both of the ancient and 
the modern world. 

A portrait of Vinogradoff by ITenry 
Lamb was presented to him in June 1925 
and bangs in the Maitland Library in the 
Examination Schools at Oxford. 

[The Times , 21 December 1025; II. A. L. 
Fisher, Memoir prefixed to Collected Papers of 
Paul Vinogradoff (also printed separately, 
1027); F. M. Powickc in English Historical 
licvicw, April 1020; Sir William Holds worth, 
Professor Sir Paul Vinogradoff, 1854-1925, in 
Proceedings of the British Academy, vol, xi, 
1024—1025; X\ de Zulucta in Law Quarterly 
licvieiv, April 1020; Sir Bernard Pares and 
Baron Alexander Meyendorff in Slavonic lie- 
view, March 1020; private information. A 
complete bibliography of Vinognuloff’s wait¬ 
ings is published as an appendix to the 
Collected Papers.] C. K. Ai-mjn. 

VON IltJGEL, FRIEDRICH, Rnron of 
the Holy Roman Empire (1852-1025), 
theologian, was born at Florence 8 May 
1852, the elder son of Carl Alexander 
Anselm, Baron von Iliigcl (171)5-1870), 
naturalist and t raveller, who was Austrian 
minister successively to Tuscany and to 
Belgium, by his wife, Elizabeth, daughter 
of General Francis Farquhnrson, and niece 
of Sir James Outram [q.v.]. Ilis mother 
was ei convert from Presbyterianism to 
the Roman Catholic Church, and von 
I-Kigel was brought up as a Roman 
Catholic, first tit Florence, later inllrussels 
(1800-1807), and, after his father’s retire¬ 
ment in 1807, at Torquay. Taught in 
childhood by an Anglican governess, and 
for seven years the devoted pupil of a 
German Lutheran tutor, with the Catholic 
historian Alfred von llcumont as super¬ 
visor of his studies, he was early familiar 
with various environments, political and 
religious. In 1870 an attack of typhus 
permanently impaired his hearing and 


Von Hiigel 

general health. A religious and moral 
crisis followed ; but he was ‘regained to 
purity and to God* by the Dutch Domini¬ 
can Raymond Hocking in Vienna, To 
Hocking and to the Abbe Huvclin in Paris, 
under whose milucucc von Iliigcl came in 
1880 (for notes of Iluvelin’s advice and 
acute estimate of von It ii gel’s character 
see I Jolla ikPs Memoir, pp. 58 If.), he ‘owed 
infinitely much 1 ; and he acknowledged 
a similar debt to William George Ward 
[q.v.], while he once said to u friend ‘with 
emphasis’: ‘Under God, 1 owe my salva¬ 
tion to the Jesuits, but don’t yon ever 
have anything to do with them’ [Holland, 
Memoir, p, 0, n. Ij. 

In 1878 von Iliigcl married Mary 
Catherine, daughter of Sidney, first Lord 
Herbert of Lea [q.v.], and sister of the 
thirteenth Earl of Pembroke. His wife and 
two of their three daughters survived him; 
the eldest (married to Count Salome!), who 
of till his family most fully shared his 
interests, died in 1915. After his marriage 
liis home was in England (from 1870 to 
11)08 at Hampstead, from 1908 to 1925 at 
18 Vicarage Gate, Kensington), hut until 
11)08 the winters were fret pier illy spent 
abroad, most often in Rome. He studied 
natural science, philosophy, and religious 
history and literature, learning Hebrew, 
and adopting ‘critical’ views of the Old 
Testament. These views he defended 
before a Roman Catholic congress at 
Freiburg in 1897; while in a pamphlet 
published in HHKi, in collaboration with 
the American Presby terian scholar Charles 
Augustus Briggs, he contended that the 
report of a papal commission, in June of 
that year, in favour oL’ the Mosaic author¬ 
ship of Lite Pentateuch need not be inter¬ 
preted as a final condemnation of the 
opposite view. Ilis biblical studies brought 
him into contact with men like Duchesne, 
Loisy, flfignot, and Semerm, who were 
endeavouring, timid much discouragement 
from the authorities, to domesticate within 
their own communion the methods which 
elsewhere hail revolutionized the study of 
scripture and of Christian antiquity. With 
Loisy, despite a profound dissimilarity in 
temperament and interests (revealed in 
Loisy’s M&naimt), von Hiigel maintained 
from 1898 until his death a constant and 
intimate correspondence; while George 
Tyrrell [q.v.], whose acquaintance he 
made in 1897, became his ‘friend of 
friends’. Von Ungers social standing and 
cosmopolitan connexions combined with 
his impressive and attractive personality 
to place him at the centre of the ‘modern- 
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ist’ group, of which Paul Sabatier de¬ 
scribed him as 4 the lay bishop* and a less 
sympathetic observer, Salomon Ilcinach, 
as ‘the pope’. lie also cultivated friendly 
relations with protestant scholars abroad, 
especially with Rudolf Eucken and Ernst 
Troeltsch; the latter’s death in 1023, on 
the eve of a visit to England arranged by 
von Huge/, was a serious blow. In 1606 lie 
became an original member of the Syn¬ 
thetic Society with Arthur (afterwards 
Earl of) Balfour and others; and he him¬ 
self founded in 1005 the London Society 
for the Study of Religion; the obituary 
notice of him in The Times gives a vivid 
description of him as lie appeared at its 
meetings. In 1008 his Mystical Element 
of Religion as studied in St. Catherine of 
Genoa and her friends established his 
reputation as a religious thinker. Eternal 
Life , a Study of its Implications and 
Applications , followed in 1912, and in 
1921 a volume of Essays and Addresses on 
the Philosophy of Religion ; of the latter a 
second series appeared posthumously in 
1020. His style, although difficult, and 
German rathcr than English in structure, 
is highly expressive of his individuality. 

Although to the last ( impenitent* ns 
regards biblieal criticism—Jus Encyclo¬ 
paedia Rrilannica article on the fourth 
Gospel (in the 11th edition, 1010) was pub¬ 
lished three years after the papal condem¬ 
nation of modernism, in 1007—faithful to 
the principle of free scientific and historical 
investigation, loyal to friends suffering 
under ecclesiastical censures, supporting 
and contributing to the short-lived 
Italian modernist review 11 Mnnovamcnto 
(1007-1000) and keenly lamenting its 
enforced decease, von litigel was yet in* 
creasingly repelled by the ‘immnnentism’ 
of many modernists, as tending towards 
denial of 4 the objective full reality of God’ 
postulated by ‘adoration 5 , which he re¬ 
garded as the essence of religion. Despite 
his sympathetic study of mysticism, he 
came to distrust ‘all and every monism’ 
as destructive of man’s sense of his own 
‘ere at ure Hi less’ and God’s transcendence, 
and to value ccclcsiasticnl institutions as 
the safeguard of a truly religious temper. 
Himself ever a humble and devout Roman 
Catholic, careful—for example, by regular 
use of the rosary—to worship as far as 
possible in unison with the majori ty of his 
fellow churchmen, and convinced that 
no Church afforded so favourable a soil 
for the highest type of religion as his own, 
lie yet recognized in every historical 
religion, although by no means in equal 


measure, a medium of divine revelation. 
He therefore ‘would not cross the room’ 
to make a convert, although he rejoiced 
when any one, after fully utilizing the 
opportunities afforded by his own com¬ 
munion, felt himself compelled to seek in 
Roman Catholicism a fuller scope for liia 
Godward aspirations. He could consci¬ 
entiously prepare a chi/d for Anglican 
confirmation; and it was only after his 
death that a niece, liis spiritual letters 
to whom were posthumously published, 
ventured on a step to which he had never 
encouraged her and became herself a 
Roman Catholic. 

That von Hiigcl escaped ecclesiastical 
censure during the campaign against 
modernism was probably due to n greater 
extent than lie realized to his social 
position. He never risked refusal by 
applying for the imprimatur ; he did not 
court martyrdom, but there is no reason 
to suppose that he would have declined 
the palm, had the Church seen fit to con¬ 
demn one for whom the deep reverence 
felt by many outsiders was an advantage 
to its cause. 

In 1914 von Hiigcl threw in his lot with 
his country of domicile, and was natural¬ 
ized as a British subject. To the literature 
of the European YVav lie contributed an 
interesting study of The German Soul in its 
attitude towards Ethics and Christianity, the 
State and War (1910). In 1910 he was given 
the honorary degree of LL.D. of St. An¬ 
drews (to this, his first university > he be¬ 
queathed his library), and in 1920, when di¬ 
vinity degrees at Ox f'ord were open to others 
than Anglican clergymen, lie received 
the honorary D.D. of Oxford. In 1922 
he was elected Gifford lecturer at Edin¬ 
burgh. The lectures, which his health never 
permitted him to deliver, are represented 
by The Reality of God , edited by E. G. 
Gardner and posthumously published in 
1931 along with part of a projected study of 
his friend Sir Alfred Lyall [q.v,], entitled 
Religion and Agnosticism . 

Von lingers influence on recent re¬ 
ligious thought, greater outside Iris own 
communion than within, is due to the 
impression conveyed by his writings of a 
richly endowed mul cultured personality, 
profoundly Christian and catholic, in¬ 
spired by a passion for communion with 
Gad, and sympathetic with all genuine 
religion wherever found. Of his character¬ 
istic ideas the most noteworthy are perhaps 
his insistence on the necessity of sensory 
stimulation in every human activity, not 
excluding tlic religious; his suggestion that 
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the scientific view of the world may dis- 
eh urge for Christianity the purifying func¬ 
tion formerly performed by eschatology, 
and his defence of the doctrine of two levels 
in human life, natural and supernatural, 
each with a value of its own. 

Von Hiigel died at his house in Kensing¬ 
ton 27 January 1925, and was buried near 
Downside Abbey atSivatlon-on-tlui-FoKSc, 
Somerset. 

The personal appearance of von Hiigel 
was singularly impressive. The intensely 
pale face, lined with marks of physical 
Buffering, the eyes deep set under bushy 
eyebrows, the dark hair and beard, turning 
white ns he grew older, set off alike the 
delightful freedom, the eager human 
interest, the humour and ripe wisdom of 
his intimate conversation—in general 
conversation his deafness disabled him 
from taking part—and the prophetic 
earnestness of his more public utterances, 
which were all the more effective for the 
quaint and striking phrases and illustra¬ 
tions with which they abounded. In both 
he gave characteristic expression to a 
religious experience, remarkable for its 
riel mess and depth, its intellectual and 
moral discipline, its balance and sanity, 
and peculiarly fitted to communicate to 
others that sense of the reality of God 
which was the centre of the speaker’s own 
life. Dom Cnthbert Butler has described 
(Tablet y 14 February 1025, quoted by 
Holland, p. 49) how he would ‘watch him 
sitting’ in church, ‘the great deep eyes 
fixed on the Tabernacle, the whole being 
wrapt in an absorption of pray ct, devotion, 
contemplation’, and adds: ‘Those who have 
not seen him so know only half the man.’ 

[The Times t 28 January 1925; The Times 
Literary Supplement, 25 May 1022; Baron 
Fried r ich von 11 it get. Selected L die rs 1 SO 6 - 1 92 J , 
edited with a memoir by Bernard Ho Hand, 
1927; Paul Sabatier, Lcs Modernises, 1009; 
M. D. Pelrc, Autobiography and Life of George 
Tyrrell, 2 vols., 1912; A, Loisy, Iktemoires, 
a voIs., 1030-1981 ; Maisic Ward, The Wilfrid 
Wards and the Transition, vol. i, 1034; per¬ 
sonal knowledge.] C. C. J. Webb. 

WACE, HENRY (1830-1924), dean of 
Canterbury, was born at Islington 10 
December 1830, the eldest son and second 
child in the family of twelve children of 
the Rev, Richard Henry Waec, by his 
wife, Enliclia, daughter of Charles Grey, 
His father was at one time curate of St, 
Sepiilehre’selmrcli, Ilolborn, blit the strain 
involved by his work during the cholera 
epidemic of 1848 and 1840 left him with 
a nervous hesitation of speech, and he was 


obliged to resign his curacy. He took 
pupils, first at Goring, and afterwards at 
Hill House, Wadlmrst, a property left to 
him by an uncle. 

Henry Wace, after careful training and 
tuition a t home, was sent to Marlborough 
College in February 1848. He was phy¬ 
sically unequal to the rough disorder of 
that school, not yet under the capable rule 
of Dr, George Cotton, and it was thought 
well to remove him to Rugby, where lie 
was in the School House under Edward 
iMeyriek Goulburn [q.v.]. After staying 
less than the ordinary time at Rugby, he 
went to King’s College, London, where lie 
lived as a pupil with the Rev. Charles 
Hole, to whose influence find friendship 
lie owed much. In May 1850 lie entered 
Trinity College, Oxford, but winning a 
scholarship a few days later at Erase nose 
College, lie migrated thither. He obtained 
a first class in mathematical mod era lions 
in 1858, and graduated in 1800 with.second 
classes in li ferae humaniorcs and mathe¬ 
matical ‘ Greats’. 

After studying a year for holy orders, 
Wace was ordained deacon in 1891, and 
priest iti 1882, by Dr. A. C. Tait, bishop 
of London. His first licence was the 
curacy of St. Luke’s, Berwick Street, a 
daughter church of St. James’s, Piccadilly, 
and in 1803 the Rev. John Edward K'empo, 
the rector of St. James’s, invited Ware to 
become his curate, an offer which Wace 
accepted. 

The same year Waec began to write 
regularly for The Times. lie had contri¬ 
buted a letter proles Ling against the treat¬ 
ment of Bishop John William Colenso 
[q.v.], and this attracted the attention of 
John Tliaddcus Delane [q.v.], the editor, 
Shortly afterwards Wace was invited to 
become a writer of lending articles, Ilis 
terse and vigorous style of writing com¬ 
mended him to Delano, who acknowledged 
freely the value of his services, and himself 
gained the admiration of Wace by his 
masterly notes, which gave bis assistants 
the line to take on any subject. Waee’s 
official association with The Times lasted 
for more than twenty years. 

After seven years’ work at vSt. James’s, 
Piccadilly, Wace left in 1870 for the 
lecturership of Grosvenor chapel. In 1872 
he was appointed to the chaplaincy of 
Lincoln’s Inn, iu\<L in I8HO he was made 
preacher of the Inn. When in 181)0 he 
resigned that office, the Society made him 
an honorary member of its high table, 
a distinction which lie valued greatly. In 
1874 and 1875 Wace was chosen to deliver 
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the Boyle lectures in the Chapel Royal, 
Whitehall. These lectures he collected and 
published (1876) under the title of Chris¬ 
tianity and Morality , a work which ran 
through several editions. lie was also 
Bampton lecturer at Oxford in 1870, 
choosing as his subject ‘The Founda¬ 
tions of Faith \ He resumed his connexion 
with King's College, London, in 1875 on 
his appointment to the professorship of 
ecclesiastical history. About the same 
time he collaborated with (Sir) William 
Smith [q.v.] in preparing and editing the 
Dictionary of Christian Biography, Litera¬ 
ture, Sects, and Doctrines, during the first 
Eight Centuries. This work was issued in 
four volumes between 1877 and 1887. He 
was also responsible for the section of the 
Speaker's Commentary on the Bible which 
dealt with the Apocrypha. 

In 18S3, on the resignation of Dr. Alfred 
Barry [q.v.], Wace was appointed principal 
of King’s College, a position which lie held 
until 1897. He took a leading part in the 
struggle for uniting King’s College, 
University College, and Gresham College 
into one university, a scheme which, owing 
to the opposition of the Victoria University 
of Manchester, was defeated in parlia¬ 
ment. It was during hi.s term of office as 
principal that the government grant was 
withdrawn from King’s as being a de¬ 
nominational institution; Wacc thereupon 
raised £15,000 by an appeal for subscrip¬ 
tions to meet the emergency. 

In 1890 Wace was nominated by the 
Drapers’ Company to the valuable benefice 
of St. Michael’s, Cornhill. Although this 
preferment brought with it comparative 
ease, and enabled him to re-establish a 
strong constitution overstrained by hard 
work, his activities continued. Known 
already as a churchman of wide learning, 
a controversialist of decided views, and a 
stout champion of the Reformation settle¬ 
ment, lie was able nowin various directions 
to show a remarkable business capacity. 
The councils and committees on which he 
served, and over many of which he pre¬ 
sided, arc too numerous to give in detail. 
ITe made an admirable chairman, for, 
strong partisan as he was, his fairness and 
ability were generally recognized, and won 
the confidence of many whose opinions 
differed from his own. 

Up to the ago of sixty Wace had not 
received from the Church authorities any 
honour except n prebendal stall at St. 
Paul’s Cathedral (1881). But in 1008 pro¬ 
motion came from the Crown, and he 
succeeded Dr. Frederic William Farrar as 


dean of Canterbury. The choice of the 
prime minister, Mr, Balfour, met with 
general approval, and the work at Canter¬ 
bury was congenial to Waee himself. He 
continued the task of repairing the fabric 
of the cathedral, especially the famous 
Angel steeple. He did great service at 
Canterbury in educational and hospital 
work, and his popularity was shown by 
the presentation to him in 1921, on the 
occasion of his eighty-fifth birthday, of 
the honorary freedom of the city. 

As dean, Wace became for the first 
time a member of the Convocation of 
Canterbury, where his ability in debate 
soon gained him the car of the house. To 
the end of his long life he took a deter¬ 
mined stand upon the ancient ways, and 
lie was the outspoken opponent of innova¬ 
tions which, in the view of other leaders 
of the Anglican Church, were advisable in 
order to meet modern conditions. He 
could not tolerate the methods of the 
‘higher criticism’ of Holy Scripture, and 
the revision of the Prayer Boole found in 
him a convinced antagonist. Although 
such an attitude involved the support of 
many losing causes, lie defended his posi¬ 
tion with a logical keenness and a wealth 
of learning to which few of his opponents 
could aspire. In private life he was most 
attractive, witty, and stimulating in con¬ 
versation, and considerate to those whose 
intellectual powers were far less than his 
own. As a host at the deanery lie was 
ideal, and as a friend loyal and dependable. 

| Wace made a special study of the 
Reformation period, and he was deeply 
read in Lutheran literature. His writings, 
besides those already mentioned, include 
an edition of Luther’s primary works (in 
collaboration with Dr. C. A. Buchheini, 
1896), lectures on The Gospel and its Wit¬ 
nesses (1883), Sermons on the Sacrifice of 
Christ (1898), and The Bible and Modern 
Investigations (1903). Ilis contributions to 
newspapers and magazines were numerous. 

Wacc married twice: first, in 1863 hi.s 
second cousin, Elizabeth (died 1893), 
eldest daughter of I-Icn ry Arnett; secondly, 
in 1894 Cornelia Gertrude, daughter ol! 
Dr. Leonard Schmitz. Ilis second wife, 
who had been vice-principal oT tiie Liulics’ 
Department of King’s College, survived 
him by nearly a year. By Ids first wife he 
had lour sons, one of whom died in infancy. 
He died at Canterbury 9 January 1924. 

A portrait of Wace by William Logsdail 
(1903) hangs in the Deanery, Canterbury. 

[The Times, 10 January 1921; private in< 
formation.] A. Cocuuane. 
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WALKER, Sin BYRON EDMUND 
(1848-1924), Canadian banker, the eldest 
non of Alfred Edmund Walker, by his 
wife, Funny, daughter of William Mur ton, 
of East Stour, Kent, was born on a farm in 
Seneca township, eo. Ilaldimand, Canada 
West, 14 October 1848, Both his parents 
were of English origin. He went to the 
central school in Hamilton, Ontario, at the 
early age of four, but left when only twelve 
on account of ill-health. In 1801, while 
still under thirteen years of age, he was 
taken into the exchange ollicc of his uncle, 
J. W. Murtou, in Hamilton, where lie 
learnt to understand the various compli¬ 
cated currencies in use, and became a 
recognized expert in the detection of 
counterfeit money. In July 1808 he 
entered the Canadian Bank of Commerce 
in Hamilton us a discount clerk. In spite 
of offers from other institutions, Walker 
remained for the rest of his life in the Bank 
of Commerce, rapidly acquiring a thorough 
knowledge of banking by holding a variety 
of posts. In 1872 lie became chief 
accountant in Toronto; in 1878 accountant 
in the New York agency; in 1875 manager 
in Windsor, Ontario; in 1878 manager in 
London, Ontario; in 1870 inspector at the 
head ollicc; in 1880 manager in Hamilton; 
in 1881 joint agent in New York; in 1880 
general manager; in 1000 director; and in 
1007 president. Not only was the growth 
of the Bank of Commerce due in great 
part to Walker’s skill and personality, but | 
the Canadian banking system as a whole 
owes its present form largely to his efforts. 
Soon after the Bank Act of 1871 had been 
passed, attempts were made to change it 
in such a way as to make it possible for 
the development in Canada of u banking j 
system similar to the American system. I 
In I8S0 and again in 1800 when the Act 
came up for revision, it was Walker who 
bore tlie brunt of defending it against such 
a change. Walker, indeed, was a lifelong 
advocate of the branch-banking system, 
and always strenuously opposed the 
system of local banks which prevails in 
the United States. This opposition was 
due not merely to his traditional senti¬ 
ments, but to reasons of sound finance. 
The need of co-operation amongst the 
Canadian banks, thus demonstrated, led 
him and others to found in 1801 the 
Canadian Bunkers' Association, of which 
lie was successively vice-president and 
president. 

Walker early beenme recognized as an 
authority on Canadian finance. In 1899 
lie was made chairman of a royal com¬ 


mission appointed to report on the financial 
position of the province of Ontario; in 
1001) lie was elected vice-president of the 
American Bunkers’ Association; and in 
the last few years of his life lie was con¬ 
sulted by the English authorities in re¬ 
ference to the public finance of England. 
Jn addition, as director on the boards of 
many companies, he nintlo valuable con¬ 
tributions to the development of Canadian 
business and finance. Perhaps, however, 
the greatest tribute to his financial ability 
was the stability ol‘ Canadian finance 
during the European War of 1914-1918. 
Immediately on the outbreak of war, 
Walker was called to Ottawa in company 
with two or three other financiers, and 
within a few hours the plan of war-time 
finance for Canada was drawn up and 
approved. 

Although Walker’s, genius lay pre¬ 
eminently in banking and finance, his 
interests were unusually wide. He himself 
had never received a university education, 
but he gave much time and thought to the 
affairs of the university of Toronto. His 
first official connexion was ns one of the 
trustees (1802), which office he held until 
the reorganization of the university follow¬ 
ing the report of the royal commission of 
190.7, of which lie himself was a prominent 
member. Thereafter he served us a 
governor of the university, and as chair¬ 
man of the hoard from 1910 until 1928, 
when he became chancellor. 

Walker was connected with a host of 
organizations, large and small, which had 
for their object promotion of the arts. 
Nor was he a mere figure-head in these 
enterprises; on the contrary, he took mi 
active interest in them all, so far us time 
allowed. He was honorary president of 
the Mendelssohn choir of Toronto from 
1900, and chairman of the governors of 
the Toronto conservatoire of music. The 
opening of the Itoyal Ontario Museum in 
1914 was in no small degree due to his 
efforts; many of his interests were repre¬ 
sented there, and he took an active interest 
in the acquisition as well ns the manage¬ 
ment of the museum, In palaeontology 
he was something of an expert, and for 
years gave much time and money to lhe 
eollection of specimens. In 1907 Walker 
was made one of three members of tin 
advisory arts council (later known as the 
Board of Trustees of the National Gallery) 
appointed by the Dominion government. 
To this, as to all the other similar organiza¬ 
tions, he was able to lend both his advice 
on finance and his skilled opinion on artistic 
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questions. He now turned to public pur¬ 
poses that knowledge of pictures which 
for many years previously had been 
sought for its own end. In addition he 
acquired one of the finest and largest 
collections of Japanese prints in the world. 

Walker had a keen sense of public dutjq 
and never shrank from public affairs. 
But he took little part in politics, and only 
once was moved to vigorous action in an 
election. This was at the general election 
of 1911, when he joined with other liberals 
of Toronto in opposing the Lnurier govern¬ 
ment’s policy of reciprocity with the 
United States, in which he and they saw 
serious political and economic harm to 
Canada. 

Amongst Walker's more important 
writings arc ‘Canadian Banking’ in Pnl- 
grnve’s Dictionary of Political Economy 
(1894-1008), A History of Banking in 
Canada (1896), and ‘Bast and West’ (J. O. 
Miller (cd.)» The New Bra in Canada, 
Toronto, 1917). He left behind him a 
remarkable and carefully arranged collec¬ 
tion of private papers, which relate to 
Canadian life and international finance 
in all their important activities. 

Walker married in 1874 Mary (died 
1923), daughter of Alexander Alexander, 
of Hamilton, and had four sons and three 
daughters. He was knighted in 1910, and 
received honorary degrees from Trinity 
University, Toronto, and the university of 
Toronto (190G). There is a portrait by | 
Sir John Lavcry in the National Gallery 
at Ottawa. He died in Toronto 27 March 
1021. 

[Victor Ross, History of the Canadian Bank 
of Commerce , 2 vols., Toronto, 1022; letters 
and papers in possession of the family; per¬ 
sonal knowledge,] W. P. M. Kisnnkdy. 

WALKLEY, ARTHUR BINGIIAM 
(1855-1920), dramatic and literary critic, 
was born at Bcdminstcr, Bristol, 17 
December 1855, the only child of Arthur 
Hickman Walkley, bookseller, of Bristol, 
by his wife, Caroline Charlotte, daughter 
of Joseph Bingham, bookseller, of Bristol. 
From Warminster School lie gained an 
exhibition at Balliol College, Oxford, and 
matriculated there in October 1873. In 
January 1874 he was admitted a scholur 
of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. He 
obtained first classes in mathematical 
moderations (1875) and in the linn! school 
of mathematics (1877). 

In June 1877 Walkley was appointed a 
third class clerk in the secretary’s office 
of the General Post Ollice, In November 


1882 he was promoted second class clerk, in 
January 1892 first class cleric, in November 
1899 principal clerk, and in August 1911 
assistant secretary (in charge of the tele¬ 
graph branch). In 1897 he was secretary 
to the British delegation to the Washing¬ 
ton Postal Congress, in 1898 secretary to 
the Imperial Penny Postage Conference, 
and in 1900 a delegate to the Rome Postal 
Congress. He was superannuated in June 
1919. 

Side by side with his career as civil 
servant ran Walklcy’s more brilliant career 
as writer. He began by reviewing books 
in the periodical press. Interested by the 
dramatic criticisms of liis friend William 
Archer [q.v,] and especially by his book 
English Dramatists of To-day (1882), 
Walkley turned his attention to the 
theatre. When the Star evening newspaper 
was founded in January 1888 he was 
appointed its dramatic critic and held the 
post until 1000. As ‘Spectator’ he wrote 
for the Star, besides his notices of plays* 
a periodical contribution on theatrical 
affairs and the drama in general; this 
prepared his way as essayist. In the Star 
lie wrote also, under his own name, a 
series of miscellaneous papers entitled 
‘Ply Leaves’, some of which concerned a 
certain Pettifer, who was intended for a 
‘fantastiented, burlesqued, and belittled 
projection’ of the writer. In November 
1890 he became dramatic critic of the 
Speaker, a weekly paper, and held the post 
until the paper changed hands at the end 
of September 1890. 

Dramatic criticisms which he had 
written for the Speaker , the National 
Observer, and other periodicals, Walkley 
collected into a volume, Playhouse Im¬ 
pressions (1892); and n selection from his 
miscellaneous papers in the Speaker , the 
Star, and other journals was published as 
Erantes of Mind in 1809. In that year he 
began to contribute dramatic criticism to 
The Times, his first notice being a review 
in the issue of 21 September 1809 of (Sir) 
Herbert Beerbohm Tree’s production oi 
King John; and on 1 March 1900 he was 
formally engaged as dramatic critic. He 
contributed in 1900 and 1901 to Literature, 
a weekly paper published by The Times, 
and to The Times Literary Supplement 
after its foundation in January ’] 902. Some 
of these articles composed his volume 
Drama and Life (1907). In February 1903 
he delivered three lectures at the lloyal 
Institution, which he published ns Drama¬ 
tic Criticism (1903). After his retirement 
from the Post Olfice he began the series of 
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miscellaneous articles published in The which he was a master), his sensitiveness 
Times on Wednesdays, some of which lie to impression, his accurate and retentive 
collected into his three volumes, Pastiche memory, liis ease and grace of manner, 
and Prejudice (1021), More Prejudice and his playfulness and wit produced 
(1G23), and Still More Prejudice (1023), delightful results. 

Walkley *s view of criticism may best he . Next to criticism, Walkley was most 
learned from his book, Dramatic Criticism, interested in fruit-growing and rock- 
lie professed himself an ‘impressionist 1 , gardening, which lie practised at his 
one whose task was to estimate and analyse country home at Pound Kill, near Crawley 
his own sensations in the presence oJ: a in Sussex. In 1010 he left it for u house at 
work of art, not to judge it by rule. ‘The Bright]ingseu in Essex, where he died 8 
primary aim of all art’, he wrote, ‘is to October 11120. He married in 1881 Frances, 
give pleasure. And this pleasure of art . . . daughter of Charles CAdridge, bootmaker's 
is in the first instance ... a pleasure of the manager, and had one daughter, 
senses.* In practice he was not entirely y rkc Times, 9 October 1020; II. II. Child 
consistent, being inclined, ns Archer told ‘Arthur Uinglmm Walkley* in The Posl-Vic . 
him, to let aesthetic and philosophical tori (ms, 1983; personal knowledge.] 
theory intrude between him and the work II, II. Child. 

of art i but Ills idea of criticism enabled him 

to come unprejudiced and fresh to each WALSI-I, STEPHEN (1859-1020), 
new book or play. This, especially in his trade union leader and politician, was 
earlier years, was of great help to the born in Liverpool of parents in humble 
English drama, which was then beginning circumstances 20 August 1859. Further 
a new period and breaking free from details of his parentage arc not available, 
certain conventions of dramatic form and In infancy he was admitted us a foundling 
content. In particular Walkley’,s welcome to the Itirkdalc Industrial School and 
of Ibsen, not us moralist or reformer, but Orphanage, near Liverpool. There he 
as a great artist in play-making, did much received an elementary education, showing 
to counteract both the foolish abuse and proficiency in mathematics, and acquired 
the genuine misunderstanding with which in childhood a love of books which enabled 
Ibsen’s plays were at first received in Jiim in later years to display to the House 
London. Later in life Walldey’s fasti- of Commons considerable knowledge of 
dious love of form, clarity, and finish gave English literature and social history. At 
him o distaste for the development, in the age of thirteen Walsh became a work- 
plays by Bernard Shaw and others, of the ing miner at Ashton-in-Makerlidd, near 
very ‘drama of ideas' which his lulmim- Wigan. His native intelligence and trust- 
tion for the French drama of the period worthy character attracted the attention 
had led him to desire. He lost his love of of his fellow workers, and in 1901 he was 
Ibsen and came to prefer light comedy of appointed agent of the Lancashire and 
the more conventional type. The theatrical Cheshire Miners’ Federation ; subsequently 
profession found him too much of the he became president of that federation, 
essayist and too little of the reporter for and in 1922 vice-president of the Miners’ 
its taste; and his fearless gaiety in attack Federation of Great Britain. In 1900 he 
led to his being turned away on 2 March was invited by the Miners’ Federation to 
1003 from the doors of the Garrick Theatre, contest the Incc division of Lancashire ns 
to which, as critic of The Times, he had a labour candidate. lie won the seat, and 
been invited to see Whiiewashiug Julia, a retained it for the remainder of his life, 
new play by Henry Arthur Jones produced He was also a J.P. and D.L. for the county 
by Arthur Bourchicr. The insult did of Lancaster. 

nothing to prevent Jones and Walkley In parliament Walsh spoke with effect 
from later becoming firm friends. on industrial questions, and he made 

Whatever Ills opinions. Walk ley’s criti- valuable contributions to debates on the 
cisms were always in themselves works of Mines Act 1911 and cm the Minimum Wage 
art, He was widely read in French drama, Act 1912. He became expert in wage 
fiction, and criticism (he liked to be as negotiations, having remarkable facility 
French as possible in appearance and in in dealing with intricate calculations, and 
bearing), fairly well read in the classics from 1014 to 1020 lie was chairman of the 
and in English prose, and with some miners’section of the English Conciliation 
knowledge of Spanish and Italian. Alike Board. He was elected a vice-chairman of 
in dramatic and literary criticism and in the parliamentary labour party in 1022. 
the short miscellaneous essay (a form in During the European War Walsh devoted 
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himself to recruiting and to the question 
of man power; he was parliamentary 
secretary to the Ministry of National 
Service in 1017, and to the Local Govern¬ 
ment Board during 1917-1918. He was an 
advocate of compulsory military service, 
consistently maintaining during the War, 
as he had maintained during the coal¬ 
mining crisis in 1912, that the claims of 
citizenship arc superior to those of trade 
unionism. In January 1924, on the forma¬ 
tion of the first labour government, Walsh 
was appointed secretary of state for war 
and president of the Army Council; when 
the government resigned in November of 
the same year lie was already recognized 
as a capable and popular minister. In 
November 1027 he was appointed a 
member of the (Simon) statutory com¬ 
mission set up under the provisions of the 
Government of India Act 1919, but owing 
to failing health he was unable to serve. 
He died at his home in Wigan 16 March 
1920. 

Walsh was a man of exceptionally small 
stature and homely presence: his person¬ 
ality was acceptable in a marked degree 
to members of all parties in the House of 
Commons and to the public. Without any 
hereditary or educational advantages, he 
was called to a great position in the public 
service, and he performed the duties of 
that position with generally acknowledged 
efficiency. His career affords an example 
of success in high administrative ofiice 
of a man possessed of no obvious quali¬ 
fications for such responsibilities save 
integrity, courage, and abundant common 
sense. Walsh married in 1S85 Anne, 
daughter of John Adamson, a Lancashire 
miner. She survived him with three sons 
and five daughters. The eldest son, Arthur, 
a young man of scholarly attainments, 
was awarded the military cross and fell 
in action in 1918. 

[The Times , 18 March 1929; private infor¬ 
mation,] A. E. W ATIUN. 

WARD, Sir ADOLPHUS WILLIAM 
(1837-1924), historian, born at Hampstead 
2 December 1887, was the second son of 
John Ward, diplomatist [q.v.], by his wife, 
Caroline, daughter of the Rev. John 
Bullock, rector of It ad winter, Essex. In 
1841 John Ward was sent to Germany on 
the first of a series of missions and appoint¬ 
ments which kept him there until his retire¬ 
ment in 1870. This transplantation exerted 
a profound influence on his son, whose 
schooling began at Leipzig, where his 
father was then consul-general, and whose 
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youthful interest in Germany never waned. 
At the age of sixteen he was removed to 
King Edward VI School, Bury St. Ed¬ 
munds, of which John William Donaldson 
[q.v.] was then headmaster, and in 1855 
he entered Peterhouse, Cambridge, as a 
pensioner. I-Ic graduated in 1859 with a 
first class in the classical tripos, and was 
elected a fellow of his college in 1801. He 
entered the Inner Temple in I860, and was 
called to the bar in I860, but never 
practised, After brief periods as classical 
lecturer at Peterhouse, examiner at the 
Education Office, and assistant to Sir 
George Ramsay [q.v.], professor of human¬ 
ity in the university of Glasgow, he was 
appointed professor of history and English 
language and literature at Owens College, 
Manchester, in 1866. 

For the next thirty-one years Ward 
laboured with unflagging zeal as a teacher 
and an administrator. His commanding 
presence and impressive lectures combined 
with his enthusiasm for letters and great 
range of knowledge to render him one of 
the leading teachers of his time. He was 
the founder of the history school which 
placed Manchester next to Oxford and 
Cambridge in that department of study. 
The appointment of T. N. Toller as pro¬ 
fessor of English philology in 1880 relieved 
him of part of his burden; but until he 
became principal in 1889 Ward remained 
responsible both for English literature and 
for the whole range of history, and he 
continued to lecture on history until he left 
Manchester in 1897. 

No member ol f the staff played a more 
active pat 1 !: than Ward in raising the 
academic status of Owens College. In 
1875, with three of his colleagues, he be¬ 
gan to advocate its transformation into 
an independent university. Instead, the 
federal Victoria University was created in 
1880, with its scat in Manchester, and 
Owens College as its first constituent 
member, to which the colleges of Liverpool 
and Leeds were added later. Ward was 
vice-chancellor of the new university from 
188(i to 1890 and again from 1894 to 1890. 
In recognition of his services to the com¬ 
munity ‘Ward of Manchester’, as lie was 
often called, received the freedom of the 
city in 1897, the year in which he left 
Manchester. He reninined in close touch 
with his old friends, and rejoiced at the 
establishment of ail independent uni¬ 
versity of Manchester in 1903. 

Ward’s output during the Manchester 
years was mainly in the field of English 
literature, although his translation in nvc 
Jl 8 L 
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volumes of tlie History of Greece by Ernst 
Curtins (1808-1873) revealed his interest 
in ancient history and Isis ad miration for 
German scholarship. Ills History of Jsbig- 
link Dramatic Literal urn to life Death of 
Queen Anne (2 vols., 1875), the first 
systematic attempt to cover this immense 
field, won him a place in the front runic of 
British scholars. The revised and enlarged 
edition in three volumes (1800) remains an 
indispensable work of re fere nee. His edi¬ 
tions of works by Marlowe, Hubert Greene, 
and Thomas I Ley wood, his article on the 
‘Drama 1 written for the ninth edition of the 
En cyclopaedia Thitannka, and his contri¬ 
butions to the Manchester Guardiuti, of 
which he was lor many years cl ram a Lie 
critic, supply additional evidence of his 
interest in plays new and old. The 
volumes on Chaucer (1870) and Dickens 
(1882) in the ‘English Men of Letters’ 
series, his editions of the works of Pope, 
of John Byrom, the Manchester Jacobite, 
and, in later years, of Crnbbe and of Mrs. 
Gaskell, proved that he maintained his 
interest in poetry and fiction. The only 
substantial historical work of the Man¬ 
chester period was The Coimlcr-liefonnu- 
tion (1880) in Longman’s ‘Epochs of 
Church History’ series. He contributed 
some 800 articles, chiefly k even tee nth- 
century Jives, to this Dictiomaky, and 
he was one of the chief supporters of 
the English Historical iteview from its 
foundation in 1880. 

On leaving Manchester at the age of 
sixty, Ward settled in London. A little 
volume on Sir Henry Wot Ion (1808) was 
followed by the Ford lectures on Great 
Britain and 7/anoucr (181)0, German trans¬ 
lation 1900); and he began to work at The 
Electress Sophia and the Hanoverian Suc¬ 
cession for Goupil's illustrated monographs 
(1908, revised und enlarged without illus¬ 
trations, 1909). In 1900 his old college 
recalled him ns its master. Ilis inspiring 
influence was quickly felt in Peter house, 
and he took his full share in the life of the 
university, of which he was vice-chancellor 
in 1901. He was an Admirable chain mm 
of tlie Press Syndicate from 1905 to 1010, 
and lie was scarcely less active on the 
Library Syndicate. 

The death of Lord Acton [q.v.] in 1902 
deprived the editors of the Cambridge 
Modern History of his guiding lmud. As 
editor-in-chief, with the aid of (Sir) George 
Walter Prothcro [q.v.] and (Sir) Stanley 
Loathes, Ward carried through the im¬ 
mense undertaking in eleven years (1901- 
1912). Of his own contributions, appear- 
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ing in seven of the twelve volumes, the 
most, important are the six chapters on 
the Thirty Years War, which reveal his un¬ 
surpassed knowledge of Limb period. The 
success of the enterprise encouraged him 
to suggest and the University Press to 
undertake the Cambridge History of English 
Literature.^ edited by Ward and Alfred 
Bay ilev Waller, and published 1907-1010, 
in which Ward’s contributions, mainly oa 
the dvaumlists and historians of the last 
three centuries, appear in nine of the four¬ 
teen volumes. These chapters are outlie 
whole slander and less impressive than 
those which ia; wrote for the Cambridge 
Modern History, 

The outbreak of the European War in 
1014 was a poignant grief to Ward, who 
\ni9 bound to Germany by numerous 
ties. His dislike of German militarism in 
no way disturbed the balance of his chief 
historical work, Germany y 1&15-18QQ 
(1910-1918), written for tlie ‘Cambridge 
Historical Series’. The first two volumes, 
bringing the narrative down to 1871, dis¬ 
played his power unabated, and in describ¬ 
ing the making of tlie German Empire he 
was able to draw on the experiences of his 
early manhood. The third volume, with an 
epilogue extending to 1907, is shorter und 
slighter, for the octogenarian was anxious 
not to leave an unfinished work. 

Ward next wrote two little volumes of 
minor importance oil The Period of Con¬ 
gresses and Securities of Peace (1919) in 
tt.lLC.K. ‘Helps I'm* Students of History\ 
The publication of his Collected Papers 
(1921), at the suggestion oT the Lain bridge 
University Press, was a tilting tribute to his 
services. Two volumes were devoted to 
history, two to literature, one to travel and 
miscellanies. His selection was nol; impec¬ 
cable; for some important material was 
omitted, and a few ephemeral reviews were 
included. Though now over eighty and 
rather deaf, Ward was still full of energy. 
The Cambridge History af British Foreign 
Policy , 1783-1919, edited by Ward and 
Dr. CLP, Gooch, appeared in three volumes 
in 19*22-1920. Ilis chapter on tlie Schles¬ 
wig-Holstein question, for which he used 
the unpublished papers of his father, is 
more valuable limn bis lengthy introduc¬ 
tion sketching the evolution of diplomacy 
up to 1788. A briefer survey of British 
policy in Greece aiul tlie Ionian Islands, 
1882-188'!, derive a personal interest 
from an early visit of his to A thens, where 
he had conversed in modern Greek with 
veterans of tlie War of Independence. 
After the completion of this, his last 
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editorial enterprise, Ward contented him¬ 
self with articles and reviews. lie died at 
Cambridge 10 June 1024. 

Ward received many honours at home 
and abroad. lie was knighted in 1913, the 
year in which lie presided over the Inter¬ 
national Historical Congress in London, 
and he was created a knight of the Prussian 
order of the Crown in 1011, He received 
honorary degrees from the universities of 
Manchester, Glasgow, St. Andrews, and 
Leipzig. He was president of the British 
Academy (of which he was an original 
member), 1011-1013, of the Royal His¬ 
torical Society, 1809-1001, of the English 
Goethe Society, 1912-1022, of the Chctlmm 
Society, 1901-1914, and of the Spenser 
Society, 1883-1804. 

Ward’s main strength as a historian lay 
in his unrivalled knowledge of the political 
evolution of Europe since the Middle Ages, 
and no British scholar was so intimately 
acquainted with the results of German 
scholarship in this field. lie owed most 
to Leopold von Ranke, whose objective 
treatment he endeavoured to emulate. 
Like Ranke he was better fitted to describe 
the policy of states than to portray an 
individual or to recapture the atmosphere 
of an epoch. His lack of colour and his 
lengthy sentences limited his appeal, but 
on occasion lie could rise to passages of 
restrained eloquence. He belonged to the 
category of political historians, for he was 
more interested in events and institutions 
than in economic factors or political and 
religious ideas. 

Ward was fortunate in his home life. 
His marriage in 1879 to his cousin, Ade¬ 
laide Laura, (laughter of the Rev. Thomas 
Btirnc Lancaster, rector of Grittleton, 
Wiltshire, like himself a grandchild of 
the sister of Thomas Arnold of Rugby, 
brought him enduring happiness; and the 
marriage in 1010 of their only surviving 
child to Dr. E. W. Barnes, master of the 
Temple, afterwards bishop of Birmingham, 
added to the interest of liis later years. 

Ward was conspicuous in every gather¬ 
ing lie attended, and his hospitality made 
him an ideal host. He took special pleasure 
in entertaining foreign scholars. Despite 
iais stately courtesy he was fund amen tally 
simple and human, and his kindness to 
students was inexhaustible. In national 
as in academic questions he was a liberal, 
and he disliked Imperialism both at home 
and abroad. He remained young in spirit, 
working to the last with untiring energy. 

There is a portrait of Ward by Sir Hubert 
von I-lerUoiner in the university of Man¬ 


chester, and another by Hugh Riviere at 
l’ctcrhouse, Cambridge. 

[The Times, 20 June 1024; Manchester 
Guardian, 20 June 1024 ; A. T. Bartholomew, 
A Bibliography oj Sir A. W. Ward with a 
Memoir by T. F. Tout , 1929; In A iemariam 
A. W, Ward , Master of Peierhonse, 1924; 
Cambridge Historical Journal , vol. i, no. 2, 
1024; personal knowledge.] G. P. Goocu, 

WARD, Sm EDWARD WILLIS DUN¬ 
CAN, first baronet (1853-1028), soldier 
and military administrator, the only son 
of Captain John Ward, R.N., of Oban, by 
his wife, Mary Hope, daughter of John 
Bowie, was born there 17 December 1853, 
Privately educated, he entered in 1874 the 
commissariat branch of the Control De¬ 
partment, an organization of military 
oOicials outside the army, like the French 
Intenduncc Militaire. He was promoted 
assistant commissary-general for active 
service in the Sudan (1885), and when the 
Army Service Corps was instituted (1888) 
as part of the army he was commissioned 
in it as major and promoted lieutenant- 
colonel in 1890. Having been noticed by 
Lord Wolsclcy in the Sudan, and in Ire¬ 
land, where lie served from 1889 to 1892, 
Ward held staff appointments in Dublin 
(1892-1395), on the Ashanti expedition 
(1805-1890, when he was made C.B.), and 
in London (1805-1899), where, being given 
ollicial charge of the (originally itnoilicial) 
Military Tournament at Islington, his 
energy and business ability prepared its 
later triumphs at Olympia and promoted 
its substantial contributions to service 
charities. lie published (1897) a good 
practical Handbook of Army Service Corps 
Duties in Peace and War . 

In 1800, war in South Africa being im¬ 
minent, Ward was among the officers sent 
out in advance and, as chief supply oiftcer 
in Natal, collected large stocks at Lady¬ 
smith, which was invested on 2 November. 
Commandeering all traders’ supplies, he 
took responsibility for feeding both troops 
and inhabitants until relief came on 28 
February 1900. He had only two and a 
half months’ rations, eked out with horse¬ 
flesh; but they were administered so ably 
that Sir George Stuart White [q.v.] pro¬ 
claimed Ward ‘the best commissariat 
ollicer since Moses’, forgetting that only 
miracles saved Israel in the desert from 
hunger and thirst and that the supreme feat 
in Egyptian commissariat was Joseph’s. 
Three weeks after the relief Ward, now 
director of supplies to Lord Roberts, was 
at Bloemfontein preparing for the advance 
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to Pretoria. That phase of the War ended, 
lie came home with his chief late iu 1(100, 
promoted full colonel and created K.C.JJ, 
In April 11)01 the secretary of stale 
for war, Mr. 1)rodriclc (afterwards Lord 
Midlckon), who after nine years at the War 
Ollice desired to deal with the military 
heads of departments without a civilian 
interposed by ollieial rule as permanent 
under-secretary of state, tried to turn the 
position by giving that post to Ward. Hut 
to those heads Ward’s commissariat 
record,however brilliant, stamped him as 
more ollieial than soldier; while to Mr. 
Arnold-b'orsier, who succeeded 13 rod rick 
in 1901), lie was more soldier than ollieial, 
lacking the civil servant’s special know¬ 
ledge and experience. In 1004 the War 
Oflicc lleconstitiition Committee under 
Viscount Esher [q.v.] established direct 
dealings between the secretary of state and 
soldiers as colleagues on the Army Council, 
while the permanent undersecretary, no 
longer interposed, shrank to the position of 
secretary of the Army Council, retaining the 
(civil) headship of the department. Loyal 
in disappointment, wi LI lout troubling over¬ 
much about theories of administration, 
Ward concentrated on making the new 
machinery work smoothly, with the de¬ 
voted help of the civilian staff. Ill-yoked 
with Mr. (afterwards) Viscount Haldane 
[q.v.], he yet made a notable contribution 
to the 1 New Model’ as chairman of the 
committee which designed the (Winers 
Training Corps. With ids driving-power, 
knowledge of men, and tact, he was at 
his best in the chair of a committee with 
a definite task, other instances of such 
success being the substitution of ex- 
military clerks for civilians in the military 
dcpartmentsofthcWavOlliec,tUeI3rodrick 
reorganization of the Army Medical 
Department, and the compilation of the 
original War Hook detailing War Ollice 
action on mobilization. By organizing 
the War Ollice Sports Club, comprising 
oUlcers, private soldiers, and civilians, he 
gave the Ollice personnel a camaraderie 
formerly lacking. Devoted to the welfare 
of soldiers past and present, Ward in¬ 
terested himself in schemes for civil 
employment of discharged men and re¬ 
servists, and took the lead in founding 
the Union Jack Club for soldiers anil 
sailors passing through London—an im¬ 
measurable boon—of which, after presiding 
over the originating committee (1902), he 
was president for twenty-two years. 

Ward was created K.C.V.O. in 1007 
and a baronet on retiring from the civil 


service in January 1014, when he became 
chairman and director of substantial 
companies. By the autumn he was again 
immersed in public duties: organizer and 
commandant-in-chief of the Metropolitan 
Spec ini Constabulary, Lord Kitchener’s 
deputy in .superintending the personal 
welfare of all overseas troops, organizer of 
the War Camps Library, director-general 
of the voluntary organizations of helpers 
in wnv hospitals, munition workers’ 
canteens, &e.—there seemed no limit to 
Ward’s powers of leadership, with his 
genius for wise delegation to the right 
man. When peace returned he was created 
CL IMS. in mill. 

A strong but genial personality, wel¬ 
coming responsibility, imperturbable, 
somewhat, inarticulate, Ward’s forte lay in 
execution rather than in counsel. He 
married in 1*880 Florence Caroline, 
daughter of Henry Minchin Simons, 
merchant, of London and Singapore, and 
laid two sons, the elder of whom, Edward 
Simons (born Ifctt‘2), succeeded him as 
.second baronet. Ward died 11 September 
1028 in Paris, of ptomaine poisoning, and 
was buried at Brampton. 

A cartoon of Ward by 4 Spy ’ appeared in 
VuniFair 110 May 1 !)0I. 

[Ollieial records; private information; per¬ 
sonal knowledge.) C. 11 Aim is. 

WARD, JAMES (18--IJM02:1), philo¬ 
sopher and psychologist, was born at Hull 
27 January 184U, the eldest of the nine 
children of James Ward, by his wife, 
Hannah Aston. His father was a clever, 
ambitious, but unsuccessful merchant in 
Liverpool, whose vicissitudes of fortune 
made tile support of his large family u 
diliieulk problem. James Ward was edu¬ 
cated for a short time at the Liverpool 
Institute and then, at the ngc of eleven, 
sent to a preparatory school at Parkgate 
on tile Wirrai peninsula, expecting there¬ 
after to proceed to Rugby ; but his school¬ 
days were cut short, when he was thirteen, 
by his father’s failure in business, and for 
the remainder of his boyhood he was self- 
taught. The Wards settled in a small 
house at Waterloo, Lhen a village, near 
Liverpool, and James was left free to 
mam the neighbouring sandhills. In 
this solitude his senses were quickened, 
and the town-boy became a lover of 
nature. As he said long afterwards, 1 it was 
here Hint the optimism began, in those 
wild wastes absolutely untouched by the 
band of man; . . . all was beautiful, all 
was good, and I was one with it all’. He 
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had some skill as a draughtsman also, and 1 bridge University ns a non-collcgiate 
this led, be Core he was sixteen, to his student, gained an open scholarship at 
apprenticeship to a firm of architects. Trinity College in 18711, was placed alone 
There he made acquaintances, started a in the first class in the moral sciences 
debating society, and began to study tripos in 1874, and in 1875 was elected to 
Greek and logic. He was also an ardent a fellowship at his college which lie held 
Sunday-school teacher; and, after four for the remainder of his life. The break 
years’ ollicc-work, determined to become with his former career was complete; for 
a minister. the future he held himself aloof from all 

Ward’s family were Congregationalism, institutional religion: but he did not tend 
biblical and Calvinist in their theology, towards secularism or even agnosticism; 
and he shared tlieir creed. In 1863, after his early belief in spiritual values and his 
many didicultics, financial and scholastic, respect for all sincere religion never left 
he entered Spring Hill College, near Bir- him: ‘he buried the past, he burned liis 
mingham (now absorbed in Mansfield boats ; but he remained for all that a native 
College, Oxford), lie remained there till of other shores’. His passion for nature 
I860, taking the London B.A. degree, as also, which had not received much cncour- 
well as completing his theological course, agement in a domestic circle whose chief 
His time there was on the whole not un- interests were business and sermons, and 
happy, although lie was harassed by bad which seemed to have died away in his 
health and insufficient means, and perhaps years of theological study and struggle, 
by the rise of doubts concerning the revived ; and one day, on a walk, ‘the old 
security of his theological beliefs. Before feeling of the would-be naturalist of ten 
beginning practical work, Ward deter- years ago rose up and confronted the self- 
mined on further study, and a scholarship excommunicated sceptic’. It is worth 
made a year in Germany possible for him. noting that the first publications of this 
Living at the Dom Candidatenstift in new period were two short eommunica- 
Berlin and attending the lectures of Isaac tions on ‘Animal Locomotion’ in Nature 
August Dorner, he entered a new theo- (1874). 

logical environment and became immersed At this time Ward was working hard at 

in speculations on fundamental problems, psychology and philosophy. His fcllow- 
In the spring of 1870 he moved to Got- ship dissertation on ‘The Relation of 
tingen in order to study under Rudolf Physiology to Psychology’ was printed 
Hermann Lotze, who exerted a per- but not published, although a portion of it, 
■manent influence on liis thought; he ‘An Attempt to Interpret Fc chner’s Law,’ 
remained there until the university dis- appeared in the first volume of Mind 
pursed on the outbreak of the Franco- (187G). After election to a fellowship, lie 
Prussian War. Unsettled and unsettling worked for the greater part of a year in the 
as his speculations were, Ward still looked physiological laboratory at Leipzig, and 
upon them as a support of Christian for some time, on his return to Cambridge, 
belief* He was asked and agreed to preach in the physiological laboratory there. The 
1‘or a month at Emmanuel Congregational result was two considerable papers: ‘Uebev 
chapel in Cambridge, accepted a call to be die Auslbsung von llcilcxbcwcgungcn 
its minister in January 1871, and, although durcli eine Summe schwacher Rci/.e’ 
never ordained, remained in charge of the (Archiv fur Physiologic, 1880), and ‘The 
congregation until March 187*2, when he Physiology of the Nervous System of the 
finally demit Led his office. His preaching Freshwater Crayfish’ (Journal of Physio* 
made a powerful impression on the greater logy, 1870; abstract in Proceedings of the 
number of his hearers and the congregation Royal Society, 1870). But, attracted as 
tried to dissuade him from resignation; he was, and always remained, to research 
but there were some who resented the in natural science, Ward was deliberately 
liberal tone of his sermons and the absence working up towards the domain of mind, 
of familiar doctrines; at the same time a In 1880 he contributed the article on 
struggle was going on in his own mind Johann Friedrich Herbart to the ninth 
which issued in the conviction that liis edition of the ICncyctopwdia Hritanmca* in 
teaching was out of place in the Christian J 880-1881 he printed (without publishing) 
pulpit. It was the most unhappy year of four papers, on ‘General Analysis of Mind’ 
liis life; and, in the midst of his own trials, and other fundamental problems in psy- 
hc envied the studious life of the university, chology, and in 1883 began a series of 
A new period of Ward’s career began at articles in Mind on ‘Psychological Prili¬ 
the age of twenty-nine. lie entered Cam- ciples’. These writings were obviously 
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prolegomena, for a more extended treatise, 
and eirc urns ton ces made this treatise take 
the form of the article ‘Psychology 1 in 
the ninth edition of the PncyclopaxUn 
Uritmwica. It had an immediate and 
profound effect upon the study mid teach' 
ing of psychology and, along with two 
other articles on the same subject in sub¬ 
sequent editions of the Kucijclopwilia^ 
remained the standard expression of 
Ward’s view’s until the publication of his 
comprehensive treatise, Psychological Prin - 
cipksty in 1918. 

Meanwhile Ward’s academic career 
follow’cd a normal course, but rather 
slowly. He began lecturing for the moral 
sciences tripos in 1878, became a college 
lecturer in 1881, and in 18 97 was appointed 
to the newly founded professorship of 
mental philosophy and logic. In 1880 and 
foe a few years afterwards lie also lectured 
on education, and these lectures form the 
bnsis of his Psychology applied to Education 
(192G). He was Gilford lecturer at Aber¬ 
deen University, 1805-1808, and again at 
St. Andrews University, 1007-1010. In 
cacli ease the twenty lectures required 
were spread over a longer period Ilian the 
customary two years, and in each ease 
the result was an important philosophical 
treatise —Not urnlism and Agnosticism 
(189 b) and The If calm of KmIs t or Pluralism 
cmr! Theism- (1011). In 101*2 he gave the 
Henry Sidgwiek memorial lecture at 
Newnhmn College, Cambridge, on 11 credit)j 
and JUcmori; (published 1018). lie re¬ 
ceived the honorary degree of LL.D, from 
Edinburgh University in 1881) and from 
his own university iv\ 1020, was an original 
fellow of the British Academy, and was 
elected a correspondent of the Institut de 
France. He spent the summer and early 
autumn of 1004 in America, lecturing for 
a term at Berkeley in California, reading u 
impcx at the Congress of Arts and Sciences 
held in connexion with the St. Louis 
exhibition, and visiting friends in several 
universities. 

During the earlier part oT his literary 
career, ’Ward’s published work was almost 
entirely psychological, although he always 
looked to the philosophical bearings of bis 
views and on occasion wrote philosophical 
papers; after about. 1894 his work was 
mainly philosophical. The most contro¬ 
versial of his psychological doctrines con¬ 
cerned the standpoint of the science nnd 
wliat he called the ‘general analysis’ of 
mind. Neither the physiological approach 
uot the start with sensations or presenta¬ 
tions as ultimate data could withstand liis 
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criticism. ‘The standpoint of psychology 
is individualistic; by whatever method, 
from whatever sources its facts arc ascer¬ 
tained, they must—to have u psychological 
import—be regarded as having place in, 
or as being part of, some one's conscious* 
ness' By * consciousness’, ns the term is 
used here, lie menus that where and only 
where there is an object presented to u 
subject, arc wc in the domain of mind. 
The other sciences disregard this fact of 
presentation ns -irrelevant for their pur¬ 
poses; hub it is fundamental for psycho¬ 
logy, and psychology cannot transcend it. 
The ‘subject’, however, is not to be 
identified either with the ‘soul’ of rational 
psychology or with a nondescript ‘rnind- 
stiilT. It is not a mere passive recipient 
of presentations; it feels and it acts (or 
attends). The feeling and the activity 
elm me Lome the * subject’ only. From this 
fundamental position a system of psycho¬ 
logy was worked nub which contained 
many points of novelty—as in the account 
of space and time, the dear distinction 
between the perception and the conception 
of each, the bold extension of the doctrine 
of secondary automatism, the emphasis 
on the importance of subjective as well as 
natural selection iu mental development, 
and the stress laid on the function of 
inler-suhjrelive intercourse in lending to 
knowledge of the external world and of 
self, 

Ward’s philosophy is worked out in his 
two acts of Clifford lectures, in both of 
which construction is preceded by an 
elaborate criticism. In the earlier hook lie 
begins by making clear the distinction 
between science and the philosophical 
theory to which it lmd been supposed to 
lead and with which it was often confused, 
and this opens the way for his refutation of 
naturalism with its satellite doctrines such 
as the mechanical theory of reality and 
psychophysical parallelism. Not till his 
points were new, but Ward’s criticism gave 
the final blow to the competency of 
naturalism and to its alliance with agnos¬ 
ticism as promulgated by Herbert Spencer 
nnd other leaders of contemporary thought, 
‘llculity’, says Ward, ‘consists in the 
concrete tilings and events that science 
sets out from, and not in the network of 
relations which is its goal’; but science 
itself shirts with the abstraction of tilings 
from the experience of them ; in philosophy 
we must proceed from an experience which 
implies subject-object. In the argument 
which follows the subjective element is 
given a position of primacy, and the result 
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is a theory of ‘spiritualistic monadism* 
which interprets the whole of reality from 
the side of the subject whose objects are 
themselves always monads or arrange¬ 
ments of monads. This view is elaborated 
in The If calm of Ends , after criticism of 
other forms of pluralism. Ward held, with 
Spinoza and Leibniz, that ‘all individual 
things arc animated, although in diverse 
degrees 1 . According to this form of 
pluralism reality consists of active sub¬ 
jects of experience interacting with an 
environment which consists of other 
spiritual monads; and these active beings 
have all a nisus towards goodness. It was 
chiefly this that led Ward to see the unity 
of the whole from the thcistic standpoint. 
I-Ic did not think that theism could be 
proved, but lie held that the idea of God 
alone enables us to co-ordinate otir ex¬ 
perience, and the concluding chapters of 
this book are a series of reflections on the 
cosmology of theism. 

Ward’s last book, A Study of Kant 
(1922), was published when he was 
seventy-nine, and several shorter writings 
appeared in the three years that followed. 
They were not marked by the novelty of 
much of his previous work, but in cri ticism 
and exposition they show that his mental 
powers were unimpaired. 

Ward married in 1804 Mary, daughter 
of the Rev. Henry Martin, Congregation- 
nlist minister, herself a lecturer at Ncwn- 
ham College, Cambridge; they bad one son 
nnd two daughters. He died at Cambridge 
4 March 1925. 

A portrait of Ward by Ambrose McEvoy 
was presented by subscribers to the uni¬ 
versity of Cambridge in 1914 and hangs in 
the Fitzwilliam Museum. 

[Ohvcn Ward Campbell, Memoir prefixed 
to Ward’s Essays in Philosophy t 1927; G, F, 
Stout and others in The Monisl, Ward Com¬ 
memoration Number, January 1926 ; G . Dawes 
Hicks in MirnL July 1925 ; W. 11. Sorlcy in Pro¬ 
ceedings of the British Academy, vol. xii, 1020 
(including, p. 310 u., some additions to the 
bibliography contained in The Monist) ; per¬ 
sonal knowledge; private information.] 

W. II. SonnuY. 

WARD, Sir JOSEPH GEORGE, first 
baronet (1850-1930), prime minis ter of 
New Zealand, was born at Emerald Ilill, 
Melbourne, Victoria, 20 April 1850, the 
son of William Thomas Ward, merchant, 
His parents soon removed to the Awunm 
district of Southland, where lie attended 
the primary school at the Bluff. At the 
age of thirteen he entered the New Zealand 
post and telegraph department as a 


telegraph messenger. Later lie joined the 
railway department, and in 1877 he set 
up in business as an export merchant at 
Invercargill. 

Ward took a prominent part in local 
affairs, nnd in 1887 was made a J.P. In 
the same year he was elected liberal 
member of the house of representatives 
for Awarua, In 1891, during the premier¬ 
ship of John Ballnnce [q.v.], lie became 
postmaster-general, and established the 
San Francisco mail service contract for 
fortnightly services. He also opened a 
campaign to secure penny postage. In 
1893, in the ministry of Richard John 
Scddon [q.v.], Ward was appointed colo¬ 
nial treasurer (i.e. minister of finance), and 
in 1894 had charge of the legislation for 
the state guarantee to the Bank of New 
Zealand. He devised and put through 
parliament the Advances to Settlers Act 
(1894)—a measure considered daringly 
experimental—raising £3,090,000 in Lon¬ 
don at 3 per cent., a record loan for 
Australasia, In 1894 he became the first 
minister of industries and commerce; he 
also had charge of the marine department. 
He resigned ollice in 1S90 as his linn had 
been obliged to go into liquidation, but 
he retained his seat in parliament. In 
1800 he rejoined the government as 
colonial secretary, postmaster-general, and 
minister of industries and commerce: 
shortly afterwards he became minister of 
public health, the first man in the world 
to hold this office. In 1901 lie introduced 
inland penny postage, and in the same 
year he was created K.C.M.G. In 1002 he 
was acting prime minister during Scddon 1 s 
attendance at the coronation of King 
Edward VII. The same year lie introduced 
the first superannuation scheme for rail¬ 
way servants, and in 1903 he established 
state fire insurance for New Zealand. In 
1906 he attended the Postal Union Con- 
forencc held in Rome, and advocated the 
adoption of universal penny postage. 

When Seddon died in June 1900, Ward 
succeeded him as prime minister after n 
short interval due to his absence from New 
Zealand. In 1907 he was sworn of the 
Privy Council. His first net as premier was 
to undertake tariff revision; he placed 
practically all the necessaries of life on the 
free list. In 1907 he attended the Imperial 
Conference hold in London, and secured 
the recognition of New Zealand as a 
Dominion. In 1908 he passed the Workers’ 
Compensation Act, and in 1909 he offered 
the British government, on behalf of 
New Zealand, a battle-cruiser, or two if 
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necessary, for the British nuvy. The offer 
of one cruiser, HALS, New Vlaihmd, was 
accepted. Wind allcnded I lie: Imperial 
Defence Conference field in London in 
11)00, and then relumed to New Zealand 
in order to inaugurate the first, hydro¬ 
electric scheme for (he Dominion, in UUO 
lie instiUlteM compulsory mililary traiuiJig. 
In 1011 he again went lu London in order 
to attend tiic Imperial Conference, nl 
which lie advocated the creation of an 
Imperial Parliament of Defence, and uu 
Imperial Council, hut he received no 
support and withdrew the motion. The 
same year he was created a baronet. 

The elections of 1011 were inconclusive. 
Ward met the House, hut finding lie. laid 
not a working majority resigned in March 
1012, (Sir) Thomas Mackenzie became 
prime minister, but he only held olliee 
from March to July 1012, when William 
Ferguson Massey [q.v.] formed u govern¬ 
ment. In It) 15 a national government, 
composed of a coalition of the reform ami 
liberal parties, was formed, and Ward 
became minister of finance and post¬ 
master-general. He and Massey repre¬ 
sented New Zealand at the Imperial War 
Cabinet and Conferences held in London 
in 1017 and 1018, and at the Paris Peace 
Conference in 1011). In 1010 the coalition 
government was dissolved, owing to the 
withdrawal of the liberal party. In the 
ensuing general election the liberal party 
was defeated, and Ward lost the seat which 
he had held since 1887. He was out of 
parliament from 1010 until 1025, when he 
was returned as member lor Invercargill. 
In 1028, at the invitation of the reorgan¬ 
ized national (former liberal) party, he 
took olliee as prime minister. lie success¬ 
fully carried out ditUeult UnnneiuL opera¬ 
tions, but in May 1080 he resigned owing 
to ill-health, and lie died at Wellington 
7 July 1080. 

Ward married in 1883 Theresa Dorothea 
(died 1027), daughter of Henry Joseph dc 
Smith, of New Zealand, and had four sons 
and one daughter. He was succeeded as 
second baronet by his eldest son, Cyril 
llupcrt Joseph (horn I88T). lie received 
honorary degrees from the universities 
of Oxford, Cambridge, Fdinburgh, Dub-1 
lin, and Birmingham, lie was created 
G.C.M.G. in mi). 

Ward was an Imperialist, and accom¬ 
plished much for New Zealand, on the poli¬ 
tical history of which he left an indelible 
mark. He was often referred to in the press 
ns a wizard of finance, and his extraordi¬ 
nary memory for figures, which he could 


quote accurately without notes for lengthy 
periods, stood turn in great stead in parlia¬ 
mentary controversies. A hold administra¬ 
tor, though no great orator, lie possessed 
the gift of inspiring public confidence, 
and seemed in his last political campaign 
ia 11)28 to personify the whole history of 
the New Zealand liberal movement. He 
died with his political prestige at its 
height in his own country, and with many 
friends, whom his urbanity and generosity 
laid imule for him, till over the world, 

[The Times, 8 July 1030; New Zealand 
lhul in n lent ary It ecu id, 1840-1025.) 

T. M. Winonn. 

WARD, Sir LFStJH (1851-1022), 
ouiTooiiist, was horn in I fa rewood Square, 
London, 2L November 1851, the eldest 
non of Fdward 'Matthew Ward [q.v.], 
historical painter, by Ids wife, Henrietta 
Mary Ada Ward. The two families, al¬ 
though they find Lho same surname, were 
not related, Mrs. Ward (who died in 1024 
at the nge of ninety-two) was herself a 
painter; her father, George Raphael Ward 
[q.v.], was a mezzotint engraver and 
miniaturist;; her grandfather, James Ward 
[cj.v.J, was mi engraver and animal 
painter; and she was niece and great- 
niece respectively of John Jackson [q.v,], 
portrait-painlor, and of George Morlund 
|q.v.]. After preparatory instruction at 
Mr.Chase's .school at Salt i liII,near Slough, 
Ward was sent to Kton. His home was 
visited by many famous artists; and both 
heredity and environment tended to foster 
in him precocious artistic development; 
he exhibited at the Royal Academy while 
still at school a bust, of his brother and a 
painting (1837). After a brief period of 
architectural study under Sydney Smirkc 
[q.v.], he joined the Royal Academy 
Schools in 1871. (Sir) John ICveretfc 
Millais was much struck by bis caricatures, 
and introduced him to Thomas Hibson 
Howies [q.v.], the proprietor of I'aniliJ 
Fair, who chanced to be in need of a new 
cartoonist. 

From the year 1873 onwards Ward con¬ 
tributed regularly to Fan//// Fuh\ under Hie 
pseudonym of ‘Spy*; and for thirty-six 
years produced cartoons of large 1 num¬ 
bers of well-known people—politicians, 
lamling men, judges, jockeys, authors, 
musicians, bishops, generals—executed in 
colour and reproduced by lithography. 
These prints had a wide vogue, and were 
framed for the walls of innumerable clubs, 
common-rooms, restaurants, and other 
places of resort. Ward also did a certain 
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amount of serious portraiture and some he found himself against his will drifting 
architectural drawings. In 1915 he wrote into civil life. He was considering the 
a book of recollections, Forty Years of acceptance of an appointment as engineer 
t Spy\ a pleasant but feeble work. He was to harbour works in Australia when he 
knighted in 1918. He died in London 15 was asked by the Colonial Office to act as 
May 1922. special commissioner to delimit the Griqua- 

Ward married in 1899 Judith Mary land West and Orange Free State boun- 
Topham-Watney, only daughter of Major clary. This he completed in 1877, when 
Richard Topham, 4th Hussars and 10th he received the C.M.G. for his services. 
Bengal Cavalry, and had one daughter. He then travelled through the Transvaal 
Ward was a character-portraitist rather to Dclagoa Bay, but was sent back to 
than a caricaturist in the strict sense of Griqualand in order to investigate and 
the word. lie produced good likenesses settle the land question, a task which he 
of his subjects, dressed in their ordinary successfully performed, 
clothes; and neither presented them in During the Kafir War of 1877-1878 
dramatic or mythological guise nor used Warren received the command of the 
them to point a political or social moral. Diamond Fields Horse. He took part in 
He was not a sensitive draughtsman, nor the actions of Pcrie Bush (in which he was 
was he a decorator; and the Vanity Fair severely wounded), Debiekck, and Tan- 
platcs may best be described as very good lcoon. For his services lie was thrice 
pictorial journalism, largely dependent on mentioned in dispatches and received 
topical nppositcncss for their appeal. His the medal and clasp and the brevet of 
best work, in his own opinion, was done lieutenant-colonel. On the conclusion of 
not from formal sittings, hut when the the war lie was appointed special coiu- 
modcl was unaware of his scrutiny. missioncr to investigate native questions 

[The Times , 10 May 1922; Sir L. Ward, in Bcchuanaland, and in 1879 ndinmis- 
Forty Years of ‘tfp*/’, 1015; Vanity Fair trator and commander-in-chief of Griqua- 
albums, passim.] ' II. 13, Grimsditcii. land West. 

From 1880 to 1884 Warren was chief 
WARLOCK, PETER (pseudonym), instructor in surveying at the school of 
musical composer and writer on music, military engineering at Chatham, but in 
[See IIeseltine, Philip Aunold.] the course of his service there he was 

detached for special duty under the Ad- 
WARREN, Sin CHARLES (1840- mimlty in Egypt. He was commissioned 
1927), general and archaeologist, was born to lead a search party to discover the fate 
at Bangor 7 February 1840, the second of the expedition of Professor Edward 
son of Major-General Sir Charles Warren Henry Palmer [q.v.], which had left Suez 
[q.v.], by his first wife, Mary, daughter of on 8 August 1882. Warren discovered 
William Hughes, of Dublin and Carlow, that Palmer and his companions had been 
He was educated at Cheltenham College, robbed and murdered; he recovered their 
Sandhurst, and Woolwich, and joined the remains, and secured the punishment of 
Royal Engineers in 1857. From 1859 to the criminals. For this he received the 
18(55 lie was employed on the Gibraltar K.C.M.G., medal, bronze star, and third 
survey, and in the latter year became class Medjidie, and in 1883 he was created 
assistant instructor in surveying at the a knight of justice of the Order of St. 
school of military engineering at Chatham. John of Jerusalem. 

In 1807 lie was selected for special service In 1884 difficulties arose in Rcclniana- 
in Palestine, where he made, for the land between the natives and Boer 
Palestine Exploration Fund, a reeon- immigrants from the Transvaal, and it 
nntasauce of Phi list in, the Jordan valley, became necessary to send a military 
mulGi lead, mid also excavated extensively expedition to Bcchuanaland to restore 
in Jerusalem. He published the results in order. Warren was sent out from England 
three books —The Recovery of Jerusalem to take command. He arrived in Dcccm- 
(wifch (Sir) Charles William Wilson, q.v., her at the Cape, where he mobilized a 
1871), Underground Jerusahim (1874), and force of 4,000 men and started for 
The Temple or the Tomb (1880). Beeliuanaland. Here lie met Cecil Rhodes 

Owing to ill-health, Warren was obliged [q.v.], who was acting as deputy-corn- 
to return lo England in 1870. After scrv- missioncr, and President Kruger. Warren 
ing at Dover from 1871 to 1872, he held was vested with full civil and military 
an appointment at the school of gunnery powers, and proceeded to administer 
at Shocburyness from 1872 to 1876, where the protectorate after forcing the two 
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republics of Stelinliind and Goshen, which 
lmd been farmed by Boer freebooters on 
territory stolen from the natives, to 
capital ate. The expedition was a complete 
success, the more so because it was carried 
out in the face of vcL’y considerable 
dibienlties and entirely without bloodshed. 
Some friction arose between Warren and 
the Cape government, but the home 
government supported Warren. He was, 
however, recalled in September and his 
place was taken by Colonel (afterwards 
Sir) Frederick Carrington [q.v.'J in com¬ 
mand of a newly created police force. 
For Ills services Warren w r as created 
G.C.M.G. 

After a few weeks spent in command 
of the troops at Suakin, Warren was 
appointed to succeed Sir Edmund Y. W. 
Henderson [q.v.] as chief-commissioner of 
the London metropolitan police in 1880. 
The oflice was one of great dilliculty. 
Much dissatisfaction had been caused by 
the action of the police in the disturbances 
in Poll Mall and Oxford Street in the spring 
of that year, and in consequence Warren 
was called upon to reorganize the force. 
On the occasion of Queen Victoria’s 
jubilee in June 1887, Warren was respon¬ 
sible for the police arrangements, which 
proved completely successful. In that 
year further disturbances took place in 
Trafalgar Square, and the police, in 
quelling them, were popularly accused of 
‘military high-handedness’. The case of 
Miss Cass (1887) opened afresh the ques¬ 
tion of the treatment of women by the 
police, and the ‘flipper’ murders caused 
much public indignation. Relations be¬ 
tween Warren and the home secretary, 
Henry Matthews (afterwards Viscount 
Llandaff, q.v,) became strained. Strong 
difference of opinion arose as to the right 
of the home secretary to issue orders to 
the police, and Warren resigned in conse¬ 
quence in 1888, receiving the K.C.B. for 
his services. 

Warren was appointed in 1880 to the 
command at Singapore, a post which he 
held until 1804. lie proceeded to organize 
a defence scheme, to frame mobilization 
regulations, and to reform infantry-train¬ 
ing. He conducted experiments in com¬ 
munication and even attempted a wireless 
communication between two forts. During 
his time at Singapore lie spent bis periods 
of leave in travelling in India, Burma, 
Japan, and the Dutch East Indies, and on 
leaving the Straits Settlements lie returned 
home through North America. He was 
appointed in 1805 to the command of the 


Thames district. Here lie devoted himself 
to the completion of the Thames defence 
schemes, but the routine work of the 
command scarcely gave scope to a man of 
Warren’s restless energy. He was placed 
on the retired list for a year after com¬ 
pleting the period of this command; but 
after the outbreak of the war in South 
Africa he was appointed, in November 
1800, to the command of the 5th division, 
and sailed for the Cape. 

Warren had been promoted lieutenant- 
general in 1807, and when he with the 
fifth division joined Sir Red vers Duller 
[q.v.] in Natal on 21 December 1800 he 
was the senior divisional commander. 
At the beginning of January 1000 Buller 
planned a further attempt to relieve 
Ladysmith. It was intended to turn the 
Boer position in front of Potgictcr’s Drift 
by crossing the Tugela near Triclnirdt’s 
Drift and gaining the open plain north 
of Spion Kop. The conduct of the opera¬ 
tions was placed directly under Warren, 
whose force consisted of the 2nd division 
under General (Sir) Francis Clcry [q.v,],the 
mounted brigade under Lord Dutidonald 
[q.v.].and the 5th division less one brigade. 
The Tugela was crossed on 38 .January, 
and heavy fighting took place from 20 to 
28 January. Dundonnld advanced along 
the road to Acton Homes, and Clcry 
made some progress to the north-west. 
Major-General (Sir) Neville Lyttelton in 
eommnnd of the 4th brigade, who had 
crossed the Tugela some five miles to 
the east of Triehardt’s Drift, co-operated, 
although not under Warren’s direct 
command. 

On 2!J January Warren decided that it 
was impossible lo carry out the flanking 
movement to the north of Spion Kop for 
lack of supplies, so it was determined to 
advance by the more direct roar! leading 
north-east. On that day Buller came to 
Warren’s head-quarters, and it was 
decided to attack Spion Kop that night. 
Spion Kop was occupied and held during 
the whole of 24 January, but late in the 
evening Colonel Alexander Thorneycroft, 
who was in command, decided on his 
own responsibility that the position was 
untenable and evacuated it. On 25 
January Buller again visited Warren’s 
head-quarters, and resuming direct com¬ 
mand, decided to w ithdraw Ills forces and 
retire south of the Tugela. Spion Kop was 
a reverse, but although Warren was in 
direct command of the operations, Buller 
was often present and exercised occasional 
control. There was divided responsibility, 
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and Wancu's report with the eowwsveute ef 
Duller and Lord Roberts led to much 
subscquent rccrimination. 

Warren remained in command of the 
5th division during the main operations 
for the relief of Ladysmith,, shortly after 
which a rebellion broke out (April 1000) 
in North-West Cape Colony, Griqualand 
West;, and British Bechuanaland. On the 
advice of (Lord) Milner, Warren was placed 
in command of an expedition to quell this 
rebellion, He cleared the country between 
the Orange Diver and the Vaal, captured' 
Douglas, and defeated a Boer force at 
Faber’s Put (80 May), after which lie 
advanced without further difficulties. In 
July the rebellion was quelled, the force 
withdrawn, and peace restored. Warren 
returned to England in August 1000. He 
was promoted general in 1004, and colonel 
commandant of the Royal Engineers in 
1905. 

Warren was deeply interested in the 
Boy Scout movement which was founded 
in 1908; he was an original member, and 
for many years the oldest member. He 
gave a very large proportion of his time 
during the last nineteen years of his life to 
active work with scouts in the Ramsgate, 
Canterbury, and Weston-super-Mare dis¬ 
tricts successively. lie maintained his 
interest in scientific matters—he had been 
elected F.R.S. in 1884—and in archae¬ 
ology, and published several books and 
articles, notably on questions of early 
weights and measures. lie was an enthu¬ 
siastic freemason, and devoted much time 
to masonic research. He was also deeply 
interested in, and a prolific writer upon, 
religious questions. He also published 
a volume of reminiscences, On the Veldt in 
the Seventies (11)02). 

Warren married in 1804 Fanny Mnr- 
gnretta (died 1919), daughter of Samuel 
Haydon, of Guildford. They had two sons 
and two daughters. He died at Weston- 
super-Mare 21 January 1927, and was 
buried near to his wife’s grave at their old 
country home at Westbere, Kent, after a 
military funeral in Canterbury Cathedral. 

[The Times, 24 January 1027; W. Porter, 
History of the Corps of Hoped Engineers, vol. 
i t, 1889; The Diamond Jubilee of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund, 1924.; Hansard, PttrHamen- 
tan} Debates, House of Commons, November 
1888; Sir J. F. Maurice nnd M. IL Grant, 
(Official) IiisIon/ of the IFor in South Africa 
3899-1902, 1900-1010 ; Spion Kop Dispatches, 
Cd. 968, 17 April 1902 ; Blake Knox, Bid lev's 
Campaign in Natal, 1002; Lord New Lon . Lord 
Lansdorvnc, 1929; War Office Records ; private 
information.] Onslow. 


WARREN, Sw. THOMAS HERBERT 
(1858—1930), president of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, scholar, and man of letters, was 
born at Cotlmm, a suburb of Bristol, 21 
October 1853, the second son of Algernon 
William Warren, a business man in Bristol, 
who held a leading position in the city as 
town councillor, alderman, and J.P. His 
mother, Cecil, was the daughter of Thomas 
Thomas, of Llangadock, Carmarthenshire, 
and sister of Christopher Thomas, mayor 
of Bristol in 1878; to her family Warren 
owed his first Christian name. His father 
had literary and artistic interests, his 
mother both practical capacity and some¬ 
thing of the Welsh imaginative tempera¬ 
ment. Herbert—lie was always known 
by his second name—was educated at 
Manilla Hall school, Clifton, until he was 
fifteen, when he entered Clifton College, 
then recently founded with John Pereival 
[q.v.] as its first headmaster. lie quickly 
made his mark both in work and games, 
and left in 1872 as head of the school and 
scholar-elect of Balliol College, Oxford, 
captain of football and fives champion. 

When Warren came up to Balliol, Jowett 
had been tw T o years master and the 
college was at the height of its reputation. 
Among the contemporaries whom Warren 
came to know well were H. 1L Asquith 
and his brother, W. W. Asquith (after¬ 
wards a master at Clifton), Charles Lucas, 
Thomas Raleigh, and Alfred Milner; W. P. 
Ker and A. D. Godley were his juniors by 
two years. In this distinguished society 
Warren more than held his own; he ob¬ 
tained first classes in classical moderations 
(1873) and in literachumtmiorcs (1870), and 
won the Hertford scholarship (1873), the 
Craven scholarship (1878), and the Gais- 
forcl prize lor Greek verse (1875). He was 
occasionally chosen to represent the uni¬ 
versity at Rugby football, maintained 
his supremacy at fives, a game which lie 
continued to play with skill and vigour 
even after he became president of Mag¬ 
dalen College, and held the office of 
librarian at the Union in 1875-1870. 
Francis de Paravioini helped to put the 
finer edge on his scholarship, and Milner, 
his closest friend, introduced him to 
German learning and did much to form 1 i is 
mind and interests. But probably the 
main influence was that of Jowett himself, 
whose ideal of a college as not merely a 
home of learning but a training ground 
for public life, was destined to guide 
Warren’s policy in his direction of 
Magdalen. 

In October 1877, a year after he bad 
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taken Isis degree, Warren was elected to 
a prize fellowship at Magdalen and suc¬ 
ceeded in the following term to a classical 
tutorship* The college in the latex years 
of the presidency of Frederic llulley had 
already ceased to he a close corporation 
and was coming to the front, but Warren 
himself made the greatest contribution to 
its remarkable development in the next 
twenty years. Not only was his brilliant 
scholarship a stimulus to his pupils’ 
success, but ho set himself to know anil 
help them as a personal friend. He also 
cultivated acquaintance with the public 
schools, and made every effort to improve 
the quality of the scholars and commoners 
who entered the college. 

On the death of Dr. ft alley in 1885 
Warren, at the unusually early age of 
thirty-two, was elected president, ami 
held the office until 1928, a period of 
forty-three years, lie threw himself even 
more vigorously than before into the task 
of developing the college, gathering round 
him a distinguished Htn.iT of teachers, 
including II. W. Greene, C. R. L, Fletcher, 
C. C, J. Webb, and Christopher Cookson— 
A. D. Godlcy was already a classical tutor 
—and welcoming us a new strength to the 
college the professorial fellows added by 
the royal commission of 1878. At the same 
time lie increased the numbers of the 
undergraduates and raised the standard 
of the college, both intellectually and in 
other ways. It was .sometimes said by 
outside critics that Warren was over¬ 
anxious about tire social standing of his 
undergraduates; if so, this was only a part 
of his desire to secure for Magdalen the 
best in every way. It was u marked tribute 
to the position which the college held in 
the university and outside it that King 
George V in 1012 chose it fur the Prince 
of Wales. 

Meanwhile Warren was coming to hold 
a prominent position in university affairs, 
tic was for many years a member of 
the Hebdomadal Council, a delegate of the 
University Museum, and a curator of tlie 
Taylor Institution. In these capacities he 
did much to promote the studies of natural 
science and of modern languages in Ox¬ 
ford, and his courtesy, tact, and good 
judgement made him a valued member of 
any body on which he served. He spoke 
often in Congregation and, if he was some¬ 
times prolix and over-conciliatory, he 
always gave the impression that he knew 
his subject thoroughly and carried weight 
accordingly. From 1906 to 1910 he was 
vice-chancellor. Lord Curzon [q.v.], as 


chancellor, was then engaged in drawing 
up his programme of university reform 4 ’ 
Warren supported him whole-heartedly 
and, if at the time the results appeared 
meagre, many of the ideas then promoted 
were adopted by the royal commission of 
1919. 

Outside the university Warren’s services 
were employed on several government 
commissions and committees; he was a 
member, and later chairman, of the 
governing body of Clifton College, a 
councillor of the university of Bristol, and 
for a time a governor of St, Paul’s School, 
Politically lie was a liberal of the old 
school, mid preferred gradual reform to 
hasty change. Brought up as a noncon¬ 
formist, he was con(Irincd in the Church 
of England while a fellow of Magdalen, 
and proved himself n staunch churchman, 

All these practical activities never 
swamped Warren’s devotion to literature. 
Although Ii is only contribution to classical 
scholarship was a useful though unpre¬ 
tentious edition of the first live hooka 
of Plato’s Republic (1888, seven times 
reprinted), his scholarship showed itself 
in other ways. The two great literary 
enthusiasms of his life were for Virgil and 
for Tennyson. In his two published 
volumes of poems, //// Severn Sea (1897) 
and The Death of Virgil (1907), he is seen 
as an eager disciple of both pucks, and an 
attractive, if sometimes rather laboured, 
writer of verse, llis wider literary interests 
found expression in his lectures ns professor 
of poetry at Oxford (191 . 1-191 li), which 
ex]libit his range of rending, his taste, and 
his mature powers of criticism. The 
Creweian orations, which it fell to his lot 
to deliver at the Encaenia, proved also 
that his line scholarship and 1 Attic wit’ 
remained unimpaired. Ilis ability as a 
writer was also shown in contribution!*— 
particularly in obituary notices—which lie 
made to The Times, as its correspondent 
for the university, and for many years to 
the Oxford Magazine, of which he was one 
of the founders and a constant supporter. 
The honorary degree of D.C.L. was con¬ 
ferred upon him at Lord (’ur/on’s first 
Encaenia in 1907, mu I he was also an 
honorary UL.J). of Hirmingham Univer¬ 
sity, im honorary I).Lilt, of lliido] Uni¬ 
versity, and an honorary fellow of Ball ini 
(1924). lie was created K.fW.O, by the 
king when the prince left Magdalen on 
the outbreak of war in 1914. 

Tlic long years of Warren's presidency 
were a time of almost unbroken prosperity 
for Magdalen College and of personal 
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happiness to himself, As the generations 
passed, the number of his old Magdalen 
friends was always increasing, but, with 
the loyalty and kindness of heart which 
always characterized him, lie kept in 
touch with them and followed their careers 
with unfailing interest. He was an ideal 
host both in the college common room and 
in his own lodgings. In all this personal 
side of his life he was greatly helped by his 
wife, Mary Isabel, youngest daughter of 
the chemist Sir Benjamin Collins Brodie, 
second baronet [q.v.], whom he married in 
1880, The years of the European War, 
when he received almost daily the news of 
the death of some Magdalen man, brought 
him great distress, but he steered the 
college through this time of anxiety and 
through the hardly less difficult period of 
reconstruction which followed. In 1028 
age and increasing infirmity made him 
decide to resign: he received many tokens 
of affection and gratitude, and was elected 
an honorary fellow of the college. lie 
continued to live in Oxford, and died there 
suddenly 9 June 1930. He had no children. 

Warren was naturally a fine athletic 
figure, tall and broad, with very dark hair, 
a full beard, and slightly prominent teeth, 
but in the last twenty years of his life he 
became more and more crippled by 
arthritis. A portrait painted by Sir W. B. 
Richmond in 1809, which hangs in the 
President’s Lodgings, Magdalen College, 
represents him in middle life; a later 
portrait by GJyn Phiipot, presented to 1 
him by Magdalen men on his retirement 
in 1928, hangs in the college hull and gives 
an admirable likeness of him in his later 
years, al though the features arc perl laps 
too grim. 

A cartoon of Warren by 4 Spy ’ appeared 
in Vanity Fair 8 April 1893, 

[The Times, 10 and 11 June 1930; Laurie 
Magnus, Herbert Warren of Magdalen t 1932; 
personal knowledge.] C. Bailey. 

WATERHOUSE, PAUL (1801-1924.), 
architect, whs the eldest son of the archi¬ 
tect, Alfred Waterhouse, 11.A. [q.v.], by 
Ins wife, Elizabeth, daughter of John 
Hodgkin, conveyancer, and sister of 
Thomas Hodgkin |q.v.]> tiie historian. He 
was born 29 October 1801 at Manchester, 
and lie lived there until Jus father, having 
won the competition for the design of the 
new Natural History Museum in South 
Kensington (1865), moved with his family 
to London. Paul Waterhouse was sent to 
St. Michael’s school, Aldin House, Slough, 
kept by the Rev. J. W. Ilawtrey, and from 


there to Eton. He proceeded to Ealliol 
College, Oxford, and obtained a second 
class in classical moderations (1882) and 
in literae humaniorcs (1884). Delicate in 
health, he did not take any great part in 
games, but at Balliol he coxed the college 
eight 3 was captain of the college boat-club 
in 1883, and coxed one of the trial eights, 
though he failed to get his blue. A con¬ 
temporary in the college boat speaks of 
his initiative, tact, and insight into 
character—qualities which marked his 
professional career. 

After leaving Oxford, Waterhouse went 
into his father’s office. He became a 
partner in 1891, and, after the senior 
partner’s death in 1003, carried on the 
practice alone, until joined by his own son 
Michael in 1919. His individual, and 
especially his more intimate, work has a 
quality of its own, contrasting in character 
with the specialized style of the large 
business and public buildings for which 
his father had become famous—a tradi¬ 
tion which he carried on in the continua¬ 
tion of his father’s practice. He inherited 
, a facility for admirable planning, described 
by a good judge as ‘exquisite and work¬ 
able’. I-lc completed many of his father’s 
works, among them being buildings at 
Liverpool for the Royal Infirmary and for 
the University, laboratories at Manchester 
and Leeds Universities, and St. Mary’s 
llospi tal, Manchester. 

Among the more important of Water- 
house’s own works arc the chemical 
laboratories at Oxford University (1913), 
and the university Union (1921), the St. 
Regulus Club (1922), and the Younger 
commemoration hall (1925) atSt. Andrews 
University. Hospital buildings designed 
by him include the medical school and the 
nurses’ home, University College, London 
(1905), the offices of the Royal National 
Pension Fund for Nurses, Buckingham 
Street, Strand (1900), extensions to the 
Lister Institute of Preventive Medicine, 
Cl i cl sc a Bridge Road (1908), and new 
wards for the Bromley (Kent) and District 
Hospital (1910), the Yeovil and District 
Hospital (1921), and St. Leonard’s Hos¬ 
pital, Sudbury (1022). 

Alfred Waterhouse had been responsible 
for designing important ollicc buildings 
for the Prudential Assurance and Refuge 
Assurance Companies, and his son con¬ 
tinued this connexion, designing premises 
for the former at Stockport, Leicester, 
Liverpool, Manchester, Ipswich, Middles¬ 
brough, and other towns. The Atlas As¬ 
surance Company’s office at Birmingham 
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is also from his design. He extended 
the premises of the National Provincial 
Bank in Bishopsgatc, London, and built 
branches for Lloyds Bank and for the 
National Provincial Foreign Bank in 
Paris, Brussels, and Antwerp. 

Among examples of Waterhouse’s 
domestic work, No. 73 South Audley 
Street, London, and Mount Melville, St, 
Andrews, with its home-farm and build¬ 
ings, gardens, cottages, and bailiff’s house, 
may be mentioned. His ecclesiastical 
work includes All Saints’ cluiroll, St. 
Andrews (11)18), St. Francis’s church, 
Ilammcrficld, Hertfordshire, and the 
convent of the Incarnation at Oxford. 

In 1880 Waterhouse was awarded the 
essay medal of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects. I3e was elected an 
associate of that body in 1880 by examina¬ 
tion, with the award of a special prize, and 
proceeded to the fellowship in 181)5. 
During a lifelong association with the 
Institute, lie devoted himself to the 
furtherance of its objects and gave un¬ 
stinted time to its committees, in chiding 
the Board of Architectural Education, lie 
took particular interest in the education 
and training of students and in the develop¬ 
ment of schools of architecture in London 
uml the provinces. In 1021 and 1022 he 
occupied the president’s chair, previously 
held by his father from 1888 to 1801, and 
during his years of office (lid much to 
promote the unification of the architectural 
profession. The Institute was passing 
through a period of difficulty, and Water- 
house’s powers of firm hut tactful lender- 
ship were invaluable. By means of visits 
and addresses in all parts oT the country 
lie succeeded in greatly strengthening the 
relations between the Institute and its 
allied societies. 

Town Planning was a subject of which 
Waterhouse made a special study, and lie 
was an authority on London bridges. He 
excelled as a draughtsman; and Ids line 
and wash drawings have much delicacy 
and charm, Examples of such work are 
liis illustrations to William Sunday’s 
Sacred Sites of the Gospels (11)08). He was 
an accomplished speaker and writer. Ills 
literary work was confined mainly to 
professional subjects, which he treated in 
a style that was scholarly, humorous, and 
allusive. Paul Waterhouse. A Collection 
of certain of his Papers and Addresses was 
published by the Oxford University Press 
in 1930, 

Waterhouse married in 188? Lucy 
Grace, daughter of Sir Reginald Francis 


Waterhouse 

Douce Palgravc [q.w], clerk of the House 
of Commons, and had one son, who suc¬ 
ceeded him in his practice, and two 
daughters. Monica Mary, the elder of his 
two sisters, married Robert Bridges fq.v.], 
Iho poet laureate, lie died at his home at 
Vat tendon, Berkshire, ll) December 11124. 

[The Times t 20 December 1924; Journal of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
10 .Tmiuary 1925; private informal ion; per¬ 
sonal knowledge.] 1'. *S. WairriiiNOTON. 

WATSON, FOSTER (1890-1929), his¬ 
torian of education, was born at Lincoln 
27 June 1800, the third in the family of 
live sons of Thomas Watson, of Lincoln, 
engaged in the agricultural machinery 
business, by his wife, Ann, daughter of 
Thomas Booth, worsted stuff manufac¬ 
turer, of Little Horton, Bradford, York¬ 
shire. He was educated at Lincoln 
grammar school ami ivl Owens College, 
Manchester, where he obtained the M.A. 
(London) degree in 1881. From 1885 to 
.1801 he was second master at the Cow per 
Street Middle Class School (afterwards the 
Central Foundation School, E.C.). In 
1894 he was appointed lecturer on educa¬ 
tion at the University College of Wales, 
Aberystwyth, and in 1895 was raised to 
t he status of professor. After resigning the 
professorship in 1913 he was professor 
emeritus and special lecturer until his 
death, which took place 13 February 1929, 
at Green Street Green, near Farnborough, 
Kent. From 1915 to 1929 he was professor 
of rhetoric at Gresham College, London. 

Foster Wutson’s work as a writer and 
us lecturer at Aberystwyth, Grcslmrn 
College, and elsewhere, covered a great 
variety of subjects in eduealion, philo¬ 
sophy, and literature, and may he sum¬ 
marized under three heads. In the first 
group comes the history of education in 
the period 1500-10(10, especially in Eng¬ 
land. His chief work under this head is 
The English (l raw mar Schools to 1600: 
their curriculum and practice (1008), to 
which he added a companion volume, The 
Beginnings of l he Tea citing of Modem 
Subjects in England (1909). He was 
engaged for many years on the collection 
of material (much of which he published in 
journals and magazines between 1892 and 
1909) for a projected work on the 1 English 
Educational Renascence’, a history of 
English education in the time of the Com¬ 
monwealth. Secondly, lie made a special 
sLudy of the life and work of Juan Luis 
Vives,thc friend and counsellor of Erasmus 
and More. He published Vives on liduca- 
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tion ; a translation of the De Traclcndis Dis - 
ciplinis (1912), Vives and the Renascence 
Education of Women (1912), ami many ar¬ 
ticles on the subject in English, Spanish, 
Catalan, and Italian magazines; he also 
lectured at Barcelona and Valencia, and 
presented a tablet to Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford, in 1925 in memory of 
Vives’s residence there from 1529 to 1525. 
Thirdly, Foster Watson contributed copi¬ 
ously to dictionaries and encyclopaedias. 
I-le wrote the chapter on ‘Scholars and 
Scholarship 5 in volume vii of the Cam¬ 
bridge History of English Literature and a 
number of educational biographies in this 
Di cti o nA il y ; he contributed the article on 
Wales to F. E. Buisson’s Nouveau Die- 
tionnaire de Pedagogic and, us departmental 
editor, some 150 articles to Paul Monroe’s 
Cyclopaedia of Education (1911-1019). He 
also edi ted The Encyclopaedia and Diction¬ 
ary of Education (four vols., 1021,1922). 

Had Watson lived long enough it is 
probable that he would have endeavoured 
to construct a theory of education based 
on the underlying causes of the success of 
great teachers, as well as on the evidence, 
positive and negative, furnished by the 
history of education. No one who heard 
him lecture will forget the vigour and 
conviction of his opinions or the dynamic 
enthusiasm of his delivery. 

Watson married twice: first, in 1914 
Amy (died 1918), daughter of S. Smith 
Kimpster, of Masbrough, Yorkshire; sec¬ 
ondly, in 1925 Nancy, eldest daughter of 
L. Wynne Roberts, of Buxton. He had 
no children. lie was a member of several 
learned societies at home and abroad, and 
in recognition of his work on the history 
of education received the honorary D.Litt. 
degree from the university of Wales (1922). 
He also obtained the D.Lit. degree of the 
university of London (1912). 

[Private information; personal knowledge. 
A bibliography of Foster Watson's work in 
the subject of education was published by the 
University College of YVales, Aberystwyth, in 
December 1019.] C. R. Ciiapi‘LE. 

WATTS, Sir PHILIP (1840-1926), 
naval architect, born at Deptford 80 May 
1840, was the son of John Watts, of 
Havelock Park, South sea, then chief 
assistant to John Fincham, shipwright at 
Portsmouth dockyard, a famous builder 
of warships, and author of The History of 
Naval Architecture (1851), in the prepara¬ 
tion of which John Watts assisted. His 
mother was Mary Ann Featherstonc. 
Watts’s father, grandfather, and great¬ 


grandfather were all master shipwrights, 
and his great-grandfather took part in 
the building of Nelson’s flagship Victory . 
Philip Watts was educated at the principal 
school at Portsmouth, and in 18(50 was 
apprenticed as a shipwright in the royal 
dockyard, where he was taught mathema¬ 
tics and physical science in the dockyard 
school. He was selected to receive a 
‘superior course 5 in naval construction, 
and in 1806 was one of the three Admiralty 
students promoted to the Royal School of 
Naval Architecture at South Kensington. 
In April 1870 he left the Royal School with 
the title of fellow, and was appointed to 
assist the chief constructor’s staff at the 
Admiralty (which in 1888 became the 
royal corps of naval constructors) in 
making calculations with regard to the 
design of new ships, and to act as Ad¬ 
miralty overseer on several ships then 
building by contract. In this capacity 
Watts made a practice of calculating on 
scientific principles the proper size of 
various parts of a ship’s structure and did 
much to break down the determination of 
scantlings by rule of thumb. Oil complet¬ 
ing this work he was engaged for over two 
years at Torquay in assisting William 
Fronde [q.v.], who was the hist to develop 
an accurate theory of the behaviour of 
sliips in a sea way, in his investigations on 
that subject undertaken at the request of 
the Admiralty. This association was the 
beginning of a lifelong friendship between 
Watts and Fronde and the hitter’s son and 
assistant, Robert Edward Fronde (1856- 
1924). 

In 1872 Watts became a draughtsman 
of the third class on the constructor’s 
staff, and on the completion of his service 
with Fronde lie was appointed assistant 
constructor at Pembroke dockyard during 
the building of the battleship Shannon, 
launched in 1875, and while so engaged 
became notable as an ingenious designer 
of mechanical appliances and details of all 
sorts. On returning to the Admiralty he 
was entrusted with the organization and 
supervision of a ‘calculating section’ 
rendered necessary by the novelty and 
growing complexity of naval designs. 
Among other work the director of naval 
construction, (Sir) Nathaniel Burnaby 
[q.v.], placed in Watts’s hands the calcu¬ 
lations relating to the torpedo-ram Poly¬ 
phemus, laid down in 1878, a vessel of 
novel construction with a very small 
reserve of buoyancy, which made extreme 
accuracy necessary in calculating her 
metuccntric height, range of stability, and 
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marcused immersion in case of damage. lighting done by the Japanese licet in M)04 
He wits also eoiuierncd in the controversy aiui 1005 was carried out J>y Watts's 
with regard to the battleship Jnjlexiblt^ ships, the battleships Yashima and //«/. 
him idled in 1878 [see Baknajiy, Sir susc, and the cruisers Jdzimo, Iwule t 
Nathaniel], and in connexion with it Aso»ut t and Tokixva, For liis services he 
coiHlucled some steering experiments on was awarded the Japanese order of the 
the battleship Thunderer in Portland Rising Sun. Among Watts's Els wick ships 
harbour, the results of which were after- may be mentioned especially the Italian 
wards issued ill a blue book for the ins true- cruiser Piemonte, built in 1888, then for 
tion of the fleet. In connexion with the her size the most heavily armed war vessel 
Inflexible Watts experimented with water in the world, and the Japanese Y fisjiimn, 
chambers for the purpose of moderating launched in 181)0, a battleship with the 
the rolling of ships of great inetucentric speed of a cruiser, and in many respects 
height [cl\ Sir Reginald Bacon, Life of the forerunner of his ballle-cruisers of 
Lord Fishery i, 75-0, 19120], I 11 1888 he later limes, From 1894 to 11)10 Watts 
was promoted to the grade of eons true tor, was lieutenant-colonel and honorary 
and in November 1884 appointed to the colonel of the first brigade of the Royal 
stuff of Chatham dockyard ; but in October Garrison Artillery Volunteers, and while at 
1885 he left the Admiralty’s service in Klswiek he equipped and sent out to the 
order to succeed Sir William Henry White South African War the Klswiek battery, 
[q.v.] as naval designer and general In February MHV2 Walts succeeded 
manager to Armstrong & Co. at their White at the Admiralty as director of 
warship-yard at Elswiek-on-Tyne, White naval construction. At that time two of 
succeeding Barn a by at the Admiralty as the King Edward Vll class of eight battle- 
director of naval construction. ships had been begun, and three more were 

Watts had now spent fifteen years of to be laid down before the end of the year, 
very strenuous professional life in the In this class the main armament was much 
service of the Admiralty. The greater the same as that of the CuUingtmod class 
part of his work had consisted in carrying of battleships designed in 1880, though the 
out original investigations and in organ- secondary armament was heavier. Watts 
izing scetionii for making and recording considered the class not powerful enough, 
many hinds of calculations in the construe- The immense developments in naval 
tion department. This experience pro- machinery and gun power, the increased 
pared him for his later career, in which possibilil ics of speed and of the eunservu- 
first at Klswiek he built cruisers for the tion of fuel, all seemed to forecast the 
uavics of the world, and .subsequently nl evolution of a much more powerful type 
the Admiralty, on the eve of n world-wide of warship. But AYutl:s was not able im- 
war, lie armed Great Britain with buttle- mediately to carry out his ideas to the full, 
ships. During his seventeen years at I 11 11)08 he produced designs for batl.le- 
Elswiek lie was placed in a position of ships of 11 meh grealer gun power. The 
great responsibility, both ns u naval Admiralty, however, while approving 
designer and as a captain of labour on a what urionvimls was named the Lord 
large scale; he brought the Klswiek ship- Nelson type, resolved to build first the 
yard to the foremost position by designing three remaining vessels of the King ICdward 
and constructing foreign warships, and class, which were accordingly laid down 
also by building several British warships in 11)08, and were followed by the Lord 
designed by the Admiralty and secured for Nelson and Agamemnon, of the new and 
the Els wick yard in open competition, more powerful type, in 11)04 n ml 11)05. 
The sliips designed for To reign powers were The appointment on ‘21 October 1004 of 
remarkable for those qualities of gun- Sir John ArbuLlmnt Fisher (afterwards 
power and speed which later were the tim'd Fisher, q.v,) as lirst sea lord gave 
outstanding features of Watts's additions Will,ls the opportunity of realizing more 
to the British fighting licet. lie had signal completely his desire for powerful ships, 
success in obtaining high speed and heavy Ho far back as 1881 be bad accompanied 
armament on abnormally small displace- I he Injlexihle in the Mediterranean when 
meats, Cruisers of note designed by him Fisher was in command, had laid the 
for Japan, the Argentine, Brazil, Chile, opportunity of discussing with him matters 
Norway, Portugal,R 011 mania, and Turkey of naval construction, and had brought 
established his reputation as a constructor away an outline design, evolved during 
and gave him experience for his great the cruise, for ti battleship with an ‘all 
achievements later. Nearly all the warship big gun’ armament of four pairs of lG-inch 
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80-ton guns mounted in turrets* This 
design, however, Barimby had rejected on 
account of the large displacement involved 
[Transactions of the Institution of Naval 
Architects, 1910, vol. xli, pp. 8-4]. Fisher, 
on becoming first lord, introduced a design 
for an ‘all big gun’ battleship having six 
pairs of 12-ineli guns all mounted on the 
middle line, three pairs at each end of the 
ship in steps. A vessel so armed could lire six 
guns directly ahead and six directly astern, 
and all twelve guns on cither broadside. 

Fisher got a powerful committee of 
design appointed by Lord Selborne, in¬ 
cluding Prince Louis of Battenburg [q.v.], 
naval officers such as John (afterwards 
Earl) Jellicoc, (Sir) Henry Brndwardine 
Jackson [q.v.], (Sir) Reginald Bacon, (Sir) 
Charles Madden, Sir Albert John Durston, 
and (Sir) Alfred Winsloe, and men of 
expert knowledge such as Lord Kelvin 
[q.v.], Sir John Isaac Thorny croft [q.v.], 
R. E. Froude, (Sir) John Harvard Biles, 
(Sir) Alexander Gracie, and Watts. Fisher’s 
proposal of ei twelve-gun battleship was 
generally approved, but on consideration 
it was found too large and costly. The 
Dreadnought was as near an approach as 
was possible,taking into account dockyard 
capacity and naval estimates. The final 
result of the committee’s aspirations, as 
interpreted by Watts, was the recom¬ 
mendation of the remarkable series of ship- 
types of which the Dreadnought battleship 
and Indomitable battle-cruiser were the 
chief, The principles underlying these new 
designs were a much more powerful arma¬ 
ment on a given displacement, higher speed 
through the use of steam turbines and the 
water-tube boiler, unification of gun-cali- 
bre to secure gun control, greater man¬ 
oeuvring power, the internal subdivision of 
the vessel into separate water-tight com¬ 
partments, each self-contained as regards 
access, drainage, and ventilation, and 
greater protection against guns and toT- 
pedoes in the arrangement of the armoured 
decks, and the underwater protection of 
the sides. In the Dreadnought battleship 
class tire main armament was raised from 
the four 12-inch, and lour 0-2-ineh guns of 
the King Edward VII class to ten 12-inch 
guns, mounted in pairs en barbette , three 
pairs on the centre line, and a pair on each 
broadside opposite each other amidships. 
The secondary armament disappeared and 
was replaced by quiekfirers to deal with 
torpedo craft. But in later classes of 
Dreadnoughts the secondary armament was 
restored, to meet the increased menace 
from air and torpedo attack, 
am e 


The first Dreadnought was laid down at 
Plymouth on 2 October 1005 and began 
her sea trials on 3 October 1000. She had 
a speed of over 21-6 knots, and owing to 
her rectangular construction amidships 
was comparatively free from rolling. 
During his ten years of office Watts im¬ 
proved and developed the Dreadnought 
type. He was the designer of the Bdlcro- 
2 >hon , St. Vincent , Neptune, Orion, King 
George V, Iron Duke , and Queen Elizabeth 
classes, each containing several battle¬ 
ships, and each marking an incrctise in 
armament, displacement, and speed. He 
himself considered that the Orion class, 
laid down in 190£M £>10, practically real¬ 
ized Fisher’s first design. In the Elizabeth 
class, 1912-1013, eight 15-incli guns were 
substituted for ten 13-5-iuch guns. The 
main armament of the Dreadnought type 
set the fashion to the whole world. ‘If 
Sir Philip’s fame rested on no other basis 
than that of the armament of the Dread¬ 
nought , his name would be handed down as 
one of the world’s great naval designers’ 
[Transactions of the Institution of Naval 
Architects, 1020, vol. lxviii, p. 289]. Lord 
Fisher wrote: ‘The Dreadnought could not 
have been born but for Sir Philip Watts’ 
[Memories, p. 258,1919], 

Hardly less remarkable was the creation 
of the battle-cruiser. At the outbreak of 
the European War in 1914 all the effective 
battle-cruisers in the royal navy were 
of Watts’s design. The battle-cruisers 
Indomitable, Inflexible, and Invincible 
were launched in 1907. They were armed 
with eight 12-incli guns and had a speed 
of twenty-four knots. On account of their 
heavy armament and substantial armour 
protection they might have been classed 
as battleships. They were followed by the 
Indefatigable class, launched in 1909, which 
included besides the Indefatigable the 
Australian cruisers Australia and New 
Zealand. In 1910 were launched the Lion , 
Princess Royal , and Queen Mary, of greater 
size and ei speed of twenty-eight knots, 
and in 10 J 2 the Tiger , with a speed of 
thirty knots. It was the speedy arrival 
and intervention of the Inflexible and 
Invincible —wholly unexpected by the 
enemy—which proved the decisive factor 
in the action with. Admiral von Spce off 
the Falkland Islands on 8 December 1914. 
Considerable improvements were also 
made by Watts in the designs of light 
cruisers and destroyers. 

All these changes in design were funda¬ 
mental and not merely developments of 
pre-existing types. As they were made in 
17 8 m 
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Umi; of pence it was not easy tu explain 
ilieir desirability to (ho public mid they 
met with considerable. opposition. in 
parliament in July 1 MOO Mr. Balfour 
criticized the designing and building of 
Dreadnoughts, and Sir William While, 
Watts’s predecessor as constructor, sug¬ 
gested in the Fiinrtt'.cnlfi Century in April 
1008 that England lmd started an un¬ 
necessary naval armament race. There 
were strong reasons, however, dor thin king 
that the improvements in naval ennui ruc¬ 
tion were making the race inevitable. It. 
lms been asserted that Germany designed 
more powerful ships ns early as I SHUf AV/r?// 
League Annual, H)10Mm\ pp. isa-iouj. 
1C an advance was certain, it was important 
to have the initiative. Subsequent; events 
showed this. Walls's work designed in 
time of peace stood the vital lest of war. 
The mivnJ developments in Ureal Britain, 
when realized, caused the coni menial 
powers to change their whole oulluok on 
naval affairs. The Kiel eunuJ lm<I In be 
widened and harbours rceonsl-rneled, and 
when war broke out in 10 PL the German 
navy with a greatly inferior weight of 
broadside, in the proportion of about four 
to seven, was not in a position to meet 
the demands made on it by the military 
chiefs in Berlin. Tin; luet'Uiat England 
from the beginning was greatly superior at 
sen was of primary importance. At (lie 
buttle or .Jutland (til May HJIlj) twenl v- 
niue of the thirty-lour British battleships 
and butUe-evuisevs engaged were of Wall s’s 
design. 

In August 11)12 Watts resigned his post 
as director of naval construction, hut his 
services were retained in an advisory 
capacity until .January mil), when lie 
returned to Els wick unci became n direct or 
of Armstrong, Whitworth & Co. Ho was 
created K.C.B. in H)0f>, and in 3 MM was 
elected a fellow of the Boyat Society, of 
which he was afterwards a member of 
council mid a vice-president, lie received 
the honorary degree of LL.D. from Glas¬ 
gow University and that of Sol). from 
Trinity College, Dublin, He became a 
member of the Institution of Naval 
Architects in 3 873, of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers in IS)0i, nnd of the 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers in 
1902. On the formation of the Society oV 
Nautical Bescaveh in 1010 he was made 
a vice-president. In June 102 J, at the 
annual meeting of that society, he called 
attention to the dangerous state of Nelson’s 
Victory in Portsmouth harbour, and as a 
result of his efforts and those of Sir F. C. 


Dove.Ion Stuvdec [q.v.] tile famous ship 
was re-fitted and preserved. In restoring 
her to her Trafalgar conditions Watts svas 
assisted by old plans of the ship which 
had conic down to him from his great- 
grnmlful her. lie contributed an article on 
this subject in 1323 to the Transactions 
of the Institution of Naval Architects. 
Bike all great organizers, he all ached a 
high value to education. lie assisted in 
the emit ion of the professorial chairs and 
the schools of naval architecture in the 
universities of Glasgow, Durham, and 
Liverpool. 

Walls died of pneumonia at his resi¬ 
dence, 4 Hans Crescent, London, lfi 
March 11)20 and was buried in Dmmpton 
cemetery. He married in 1875 lilisc 
Isabelle, daughter of Chevalier Gustave 
Si mo neon de St. Onier, of Brussels. IIis 
wife and his two daughters survived him. 
His wiilkm work consists of articles, some 
of which may be regarded as primary 
sources of information for his own work. 
He eonl ribuled len papers to the Trans- 
actions of the Institution of Naval Archi¬ 
tects. Two of these uni of particular 
imparlance, ‘Warship Building (1800- 
H)l <>)\ published in If) 1 1, and ‘Ships of the 
Brilish Navy on August 4,1014*, published 
in 1010 . lie wrote for lho tenth edition of 
Iho Kncyrtofidulia iirilannicn, and revised 
ami exl (aided for the eleventh edition, 
lla' mlielesoM ‘Ships 1 ami ‘Shipbuilding*, 
which really are treatises of great value in a 
concise form and are of particular interest 
because so largely drawn from bis own 
knowledge and experience, The particu¬ 
lars there given of the composition and 
distribution of the British navy from 1880 
and I be detailed information concerning 
foreign Heels are very useful. He also 
wroh'several arl ieleson naval constructors 
for this Dkjtionaky. 

A cartoon of Watts by ‘Spy’ appeared 
in Vanity Fair 7 April 1010 . 

\Thc. Timer, in March 19‘JH; Walls’s 
articles mentioned above ; Transactions of the 
Inslilul ion of Naval Archil eels, 10i!0, vol, 
Ixviii, p. 285; The If) March MJ2(>; 

En'Xim'rriuiu 10 March 1020 ; A ‘attire, 27 
MarHi 102(1; Frederic Manning, Life, of Sir 
Wittuim While, pp. MU I,SO, 11128; K L, 
Woodward, (i\ea( tieifuin a tat the Uvr man 
Maty, PP- I O f-I Hi, 1 Dofi; bnnl I' iMier, Mvmo- 
ri es , pp. 257-2fri), 1011).J E. h Caiu,vi-h. 

WEAVER, Sm LAWRENCE (1870- 
1030), urchileelural critic, was bom at 
Clifton 2 July 1870, the only child of 
I Walter Weaver, by his wife, Frances Mary 
| Taylor. He was brought up at Clifton by 
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his mother, and was educated at Clifton 
College, lie left school at the age of seven¬ 
teen with the intention of becoming a 
dentist; but he found better scope for his 
abilities in the occupation of commercial 
traveller, principally in builders’ iron¬ 
mongery. 

Study of old lead work in his spare time 
led Weaver to write for Country Life a 
series of articles which were published in 
1909 ns English Leadwork: Its Art and 
History. As a result, he was taken on to 
the staff of Country Life in 1910 as archi¬ 
tectural editor, a position which he held 
until 1916. Here his zeal for good crafts¬ 
manship and good budding, as applied, 
especially, to the small country house, 
found an outlet. Ilis writings on this 
subject are collected in Small Country 
Houses of To-day (2 vols,, 1910, revised 
1922-1925) and Houses and Gardens of 
Edwin Lutyens (1913, revised 1925). The 
latter book contributed much to the 
recognition of (Sir) 13dwin Lutyens as one 
of the leading domestic architects of the 
time. 

After the outbreak of war in 1914 
Weaver volunteered as an able-bodied 
seaman in the Royal Naval Volunteer 
Reserve (anti-aircraft corps). The atten¬ 
tion of the director-general of food produc¬ 
tion, Sir Arthur Lee (af terwards Lord Lee 
of Fareharn), was called to this waste of 
Weaver’s ability, and lie was consequently 
appointed in April 1917 unpaid controller 
of the supplies division of the newly 
formed Food Production Department. In 
this post Weaver was responsible for 
organizing the supply of fertilizers, feeding- 
s Luffs, seeds, and other require men Is of 
the agricultural industry ; and the opera¬ 
tions of his department were very effective 
in extending war-time allotments. 

On the reorganization of the Ministry 
of Agriculture in 1019, Lord Lee, the 
minister, appointed Weaver commercial 
secretary, and in 1020 director-general, of 
the Land Department. He was made 
responsible for ail questions relating to 
agricultural supplies, and, when director- 
general, for the development of small 
holdings, and especially for the settlement 
of suitable ex-service men on the land. 
Here lie was again in n position to insist 
on sound building design and th<i employ¬ 
ment of competent architects. There were 
no architects on the stuff of the ministry 
until Weaver’s appointment. The land 
settlement scheme was undertaken at a 
time of particular difficulty, owing to the 
extravagant cost of building materials, 


Weaver therefore initiated experiments 
in the revival of traditional materials, 
such as cob and weather-bo aiding. Some 
of the results are published in The ‘ Country 
Life ’ Book of Cottages (1013, revised edi¬ 
tions 1010 and 1926) and a Man ual for the 
guidance of County Councils and their 
Architects in equipment of Small Holdings 
(1919, 3rd ed. 1920) dealing with the 
planning and construction of cottages and 
farms, issued by the Ministry of Agricul¬ 
ture under Weaver’s direction. Further, 
lii.s war-time experiences suggested to him 
the need of a single institution to co¬ 
ordinate and direct experiments in crop 
improvement. To this cud he founded in 
January 1919 the National Institute of 
Agricultural Botany at Cambridge, with 
the help of funds contributed by firms 
interested and supplemented by a govern¬ 
ment grant, and lie was chairman of its 
council from 1919 to 1924. He and his 
first wife were also instrumental in found¬ 
ing the Ashton d Potteries for the employ¬ 
ment of disabled ex-service men. He was 
also honorary treasurer of the Housing 
Association for Officers’ Families, and of 
the Douglas Haig Memorial Homes. After 
the closing of his department in 1022 as 
the result of the economy scheme in¬ 
augurated by Sir Erie Gcddcs, Weaver 
became dircctor-gencml of the United 
Kingdom exhibits section of the British 
Empire Exhibition at Wembley. A visit 
to the Gothenburg Exhibition in that 
year had impressed upon him the then 
unfamiliar ideals of industrial art, and 
lie sought to realize these ideals in liis 
section of the Wembley Exhibition. Sub¬ 
sequently he was an active speaker and 
writer on the subject of ties the tic ideals 
in industry. 

After the Wembley Exhibition Weaver 
returned to a business career, accepting 
various directorships. In 1925-1920 he 
served under Lord Lee of Farelmm on the 
royal commission on cross-river traffic in 
London, the expeditious and practical 
report of which owed much to his collabor¬ 
ation. In 1927 lie succeeded (Sir) J. C. 
Squire, the founder, as president of the 
Architecture Club; and it was shortly 
before a meeting of the club at his oil ice 
that lie had a fatal seizure a {'angina pectoris 
and died at his house in St, John’s Wood 
10 January 1930. 

The improvement in design and taste 
shown in industrial mid commercial art in 
recent years owes much to Weaver’s ener¬ 
getic advocacy. His character was a com¬ 
bination of strong religious, puritanical, 
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nnd philanthropic coiwielions—he was 
a deacon of the ‘Imngitc' church— 
with hard-headed shrewd ness uwl stead¬ 
fast loyalty to friends and employers, lie 
was an excellent debater and after-dinner 
speaker—enthusiastic, confident, mul 
witty. 

Weaver was created C.B.E. in 1018 and 
advanced to K.B.K. in 10120. He was a 
fellow of the Society of Antiquaries and an 
hononvry associate of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects. lie married twice: 
first, in 1008 Kathleen (died 1027), 
daughter of Major-General Edward Tobias 
Willoughby 1‘urcell, 11, A., by whom lie had 
two sons and in whom his idealism found 
strong support; secondly, in 1028 Eliza¬ 
beth Margaret, younger daughter of 
William de Cnux, of Norwich* 

[The Times, 11 January 1030; Clough 
WiUiams-ElUs, Lawrence IVcwrcr, A Memoir, 
KWH; Journal of the Royal Instilulc of 
British Architects, 0 April 1021 ; private 
information.] C. II us. sky. 

WEBB, Sir ASTON (1840-1080), archi¬ 
tect, was horn in London 22 May 1840, 
the cider son of Edward Webb, engraver 
and water-colour painter, by his wife, 
Anna, daughter of John Evans, of Stoke 
Newington. His mother died the following 
year and his father in 1854. He was 
educated at B rig h Lon, In 1807 lie entered 
the oflicc of Messrs, Banks and Barry, 
architects, of London, and in 1878 was 
awarded the Login .studentship of the 
ltoyal Institute of British Architects, a 
travelling studentship which enabled him 
to study the medieval architecture of 
Great Britain. 

About 1878, having sewed his articles, 
Webb set up in practice on Ins own 
account and from small beginnings 
eventually attained the highest position 
in his profession. In the architecture of 
London he was responsible for the principal 
block of the Victoria and Albert Museum 
(1801), the Royal College of Science (1000- 
1000), and the Imperial College of Science 
and Technology (1011)—all at South 
Kensington; the architectural surround¬ 
ings of the memorial to Queen Victoria in 
front of Buckingham Palace, designed by 
Sir Thomas Brock [q.v.] in 1011; the new 
eastern facade of Buckingham Palace 
(1018); and the Admiralty Arch, designed 
os an entrance to the east end of the Mull 
(1011). Among many smaller works by 
Webb particular mention should be made 
of the French protestant church in Soho 
Square (1801-1803), a building with the 
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design of which he is said to have felt 
especial satisfaction. 

Jn partnership with Edward Ingress 
Beil, also a very able architect, Webb 
competed unsuccessfully for the designs of 
the new Admiralty, the new WarOIlice 3 and 
the Imperial Institute. But they won the 
competitions for the Birmingham Law 
Courlsf 1886-1801) and for l he new Christ’s 
Hospital near Horsham (1804-100-1). In 
the Birmingham competition a plan was 
suggested to the competitors by the 
assessor, Allred Waterhouse [q.v.], and 
Webb’s courage in discarding this plan for 
a belter arrangement was suitably re¬ 
warded by Waterhouse's magnanimity in 
recognizing the improvement. Webb also 
designed the Royal College of Science, 
Dublin (1006-1607), in collaboration with 
(Sir) Thomas Newcnharn Deane [q.v.]; 
the Naval College at Dartmouth (1800- 
1004); and the University of Birmingham 
(100(1-1000). He was responsible for the 
restoration of Burford church, near 
Tcnbury (1800), and of the church of St. 
Bartholomew the Great, Smithlicld (1880- 
1803). 

As a designer, Webb was distinguished 
among his contemporaries for clearsighted¬ 
ness and common sense. The planning of 
Ids buildings is simple and direct, and their 
ornamental elm meter is what in their day 
was considered appropriate, lie was ex¬ 
ceptionally skilful and conscientious in 
construction, almost every work of his 
being a model of line and solid building. 
In the early part of his career his designs 
were not such ns the leaders of archi¬ 
tectural taste could recognize or approve; 
hut he evolved in time a highly individual 
style which has bad many admirers, In 
the buildings in which ids name is associ¬ 
ated witli that of Bell, profuse detail of a 
Francois Vrcmicr character usually pre¬ 
dominates, and in this class the extreme 
cleverness of the facade of the Metropolitan 
Life Assurance Company’s ollices in Moor- 
gate Street (1890) attracted a great deal 
of contemporary notice. In his later 
buildings the style is severer and the scale 
of detail larger, although in ornament he 
would always prefer the piquant to the 
suave. The church of St. George at Wor¬ 
cester (1894) and Michael's court at Oon- 
ville and Cains College, Cambridge (1903), 
show very happily his ingenious invention 
at work in the Gothic idiom, 

Webb received many honours, the most 
conspicuous of which were the royal gold 
medal of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects (1005), the presidency of the 
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Royal Academy (1019-1924)—the only 
previous architect to fill that oflice being 
James Wyatt [q.v.] in 1805—and the 
presidency of the Iioj r nl Institute of 
British Architects (1002—1904). In his 
earlier years he worked zealously for the 
Architectural Association, being president 
of that body in 1884; and throughout his 
life he was consistently a friend and helper 
to young architects. He was knighted in 
1904 ancl received the C.B. in 1909, C.V.O. 
in 1911, K.C.V.O. in 1914, and G.C.V.O. 
in 1925, 

Webb married in 1870 Marian, second 
daughter of David Everett, F.R.C.S., of 
Worcester, and had two sons and one 
daughter. His cider son is the architect, 
Mr. Maurice Webb; his younger son was 
killed in the European War. lie died in 
London in his eighty-second year 21 
August 1930. 

A portrait of Webb by Solomon J. 
Solomon hangs in the head-quarters of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects in 
Portland Place, London. A bust executed 
by Sir Thomas Brock is illustrated in 
Royal Academy Pictures, ] 922, 

[Builder, 29 August 1930; Architects' Jour¬ 
nal, 27 August 1080; Journal of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, 20 September 
1930.] II. S. GoodiiAut-Rendel. 

WEBB, MARY GLADYS (1881-1027), 
novelist, essayist, and poet, was born at 
Leigh ton-under-the-Wrekin, Shropshire, 
25 March 1881. She was the eldest 
daughter of George Edward Meredith, a 
schoolmaster of Welsh ancestry, by his 
wife, Sarah Alice Scott, daughter of an 
Edinburgh doctor who belonged to the 
clan of Sir Walter Scott. From her father, 
the original of the charmiJig and sym¬ 
pathetic character, John Arden, in The 
Golden Arm t), she inherited her passionate 
love of nil country things. He especially 1 
loved bees, and his daughter Mary’s in¬ 
timate knowledge of their habits came 
from having lived near to hives in 
her childhood. She was brought up in 
Shropshire and was educated at home, 
except for two years spent at a private 
school at Southport, She began to write 
poetry and stories as a child. In 1012, at 
the age of thirty-one, she married Henry 
Bertram Law Webb, a schoolmaster, son 
of Thomas Law Webb, M.D. There were 
no children of the marriage. Mary Webb’s 
married life was spent partly at Weston- 
super-Mare, partly at Lyth Hill, near 
Shrewsbury, and partly in Hampstead, 
where she settled in 1921, 


The five novels upon which Mary Webb’s 
reputation as a writer rests were published 
during the course of twelve years. The 
Golden Arrozo appeared first, in 1010. Gone 
to Earth followed in 1917. In the same 
year she also published The Spring of Joy, 
a coLlection of essays. In 1920 came The 
House in Dormer Forest ,; in 1922 Seven for 
a Secret, and in 102-4 Precious Dane . The 
earlier books were read and admired by a 
small circle of discriminating readers, but 
the general public did not awake for a 
long time to the beauty and interest of her 
writing, and, although several reviewers 
praised her work, the sale of her books 
was small. It was only when the sixth 
book, Precious Bane , was published that 
novel renders, especially lovers of the 
country, began to recognize in Mary Webb 
a writer of exceptional distinction. In 
1925 the Feinina Vie Hcureuse prize for 
the best English novel published in 1924- 
1925 was awarded her for this novel. It 
came into the hands of Mr, Stanley Bald¬ 
win, then prime minister, who wrote to 
her, 17 January 1027, to say how greatly, 
a3 a lover of old Shropshire days, he ad¬ 
mired her work. A facsimile of his letter is 
printed at the beginning of Armour wherein 
he Trusted. 

Mary Webb died 8 October 1927 at St, 
Leonards, Sussex, after a short illness. 
Obituary notices in the press were brief 
and few, but Mr. Baldwin pronounced an 
dloge on her work at the Royal Literary 
Fund dinner at which he presided on 25 
April 1928. Next day her name was 
famous. The lending libraries were beset 
by people demanding copies of her books, 
which were not easy to find, as they had 
only been printed in small editions. In 
order to meet the demand, Mary Webb’s 
five novels were reprinted in 1928 with 
| introductions by Stanley Baldwin, John 
Buchan, H. R. L. Sheppard, Robert Lynd, 
and G. K, Chesterton. Her poems, with 
an introduction by Walter de la Mare, 
were published along with a reprint of her 
essays, The Spring of Joy , in 1929. The 
same year an unfinished romance of the 
Crusades, Armour wherein he Trusted, 
appeared with an introduction by Martin 
Armstrong, together with some short 
stories. 

Mary Webb’s prose in her novels and 
essays has moments of great beauty, and 
her cadences derive from seventeenth- 
century models, especially Sir Thomas 
Browne. Her narrative style often kindles 
to a fiery intensity. The plots of her novels 
arc ncEirly always sombre, although The 
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(ioldm Arrow and Seven for a Secret have 
happier endings* She was acutely con¬ 
scious of the cruelties of Inimnn life, but 
curiously insensitive to the cruelly of 
Nature. In her essays, in which she 
describes aspects of the eontitry, her 
knowledge in complete, and her observa¬ 
tion minute and unerring. Both in prose 
and poetry subtlety of observation is 
combined with a remarkable beauty of 
thought and phrasing. 4 All that she wrote 
is suffused with poetry,’ Walter de hi 
Mare wrote of her [Introduction to 
Poems]. She created in her novels a world 
of love, hatred, cruelty, beauty, and 
magic, seen through the medium of an 
intensely poetic and romantic tempera¬ 
ment. Her taste is not always perfect: she 
is inclined to be didactic, and her style 
is sometimes n little over-coloured. Her 
work will always find readers, for she is a 
true interpreter of the English country¬ 
side, especially of that borderland where 
Celt and Saxon are intermingled. 

[Uniform edition of Mary Webb’s novels, 
1028; private information; personal know¬ 
ledge.] Susan Twkcdsmuiii. 

WESTON, PRANK (1871-11)24), bishop 
of Zanzibar, horn at Rnupcll Park, South 
London, 33 September 1871, was the 
fourth son and fifth child of Robert Gibbs 
Weston, a tea-broker in Mincing Lime, by 
liis wife, Amelia, daughter of Hr. Robert 
Valentine. His father came of a Leicester¬ 
shire family, but three of his grand]) area Is 
were Scots, and he was proud of his descent 
from two seventeenth-eentury bishops of 
Brechin—stalwart episcopalians in dark 
days. He was educated at Dulwich College 
and Trinity College, Oxford, where he 
obtained a first class in the honour school 
of theology in 1893. He was ordained 
deacon in 1804 and priest in 1805. His 
first curacy (1894-1890) was at the Trinity 
College mission in Stratford, East London, 
his second (1806-1898) at St. Matthew's, 
Westminster. 

Ill 1898 Weston joined the Universities’ 
Mission to Central Africa, and lor nine 
years was stationed at Zanzibar. His 
work there was chiefly educational—from 
1901 to 1908 he was principal of St. 
Andrew’s Training College, Kiungani— 
and he lived an ascetic life, almost entirely 
with Africans, learning, as few have done, 
what was in their minds. lie found time, 
however, to write The One Christ (1907), 
dealing with the Kcnosis of Our Lord, a 
book which won the approval of Professors 
Sunday and Swetc, of Bishop Gore, and of 


Canon Scott Holland. In 1908 Weston 
was consecrated bishop of Zanzibar on the 
resignation of Dr. J. E, Iline. Ho at once 
set to work, organizing and reorganizing 
mission stations throughout his diocese, 
walking hundreds of miles each year on the 
mainland, sell ling vexed questions of 
morals and administering discipline, la 
Zanzibar lie superintended work among 
Mohammedans, and did much lor the 
spiritual life of his diocese by founding 
the Order of the Divine Compassion in 
1910. 

In June 1013, without consulting 
Weston, the bishops of Mombasa and 
Uganda concluded at Kikuyu a concordat 
with certain proleslaul denominations, 
which, in Weston’s view', compromised 
the Church of England, and he denounced 
I hc scheme to the archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury. At the same time he was much 
concerned about certain modernist teach¬ 
ing in England, and wrote a pamphlet-— 
ICccIrsifi Anglican a—For ivlml does she 
stand? (1913). Bolh Weston’s action and 
his pamphlet occasioned a slir; bishops 
and scholars wrote, pamphlets for and 
against the author, while llic newspapers 
were deluged wilh correspondence. Arch¬ 
bishop Davidson [q.v.| summoned Weston 
to come home, referred the one subject to 
the standing eoniinillce of the Lambeth 
Conference, and the other to Convocation. 
Ejnally in 1915 he published a decision on 
the Kikuyu question which was a very 
diplomatic document. Wesh.m do fended 
his views on the Church in The Fulness oj 
Christ (1910), but the hook was too original 
for most theologians and too abstract for 
the general public. Against (he modernists 
he wrote The Christ, and 11 is Critics (J 919), 
which was not persuasive. 

Meantime the European War had broken 
out, and Weston returned to his diocese to 
find all his staff on ilus mainland interned 
by the Germans. He wrote a little book 
which had a wide circa In I ion, Conquering 
and to Conquer (1918), based on the 
sufferings of Our Lord, wilh the object oT 
consoling mourners and sustaining com¬ 
batants in the KaiMi. He next made an 
offer to the embarrassed government of 
Zanzibar to raise a corps of carriers for the 
conveyance of supplies up eourilry. Six 
hundred volunteered at once in Zanzibar, 
and crossing wilh them to the mainland, 
lie commanded, with the rank of major, 
first and last, 2,500 men. lie led them up 
country, and did not lose a single ease. 
There was some sickness, but no one died, 
, although previously the mortality among 
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tlic carders lmd been terrible. For this 
service he received the O.B.E. 

In 1020 Weston came to England for 
the Lain belli Conference. The bishops 
who did not know him expected a wild 
fanatic; they found a great orator, full 
of sweet reasonableness. The appeal for 
unity which they issued was partly drafted 
by Weston and owed much to his inspira¬ 
tion. While at home he was indignant at 
the circular which was issued by Lord 
Milner, the secretary of state for the 
Colonics, on forced and ‘encouraged’ 
labour in Africa, Ilis Serfs of Great Britain 
(1020) was fierce, but Mr. J. II. Oldham, 
of the World Missionary Conference, pre-l 
vailed on him to moderate his attitude, 
and the memorandum drawn up by both 
of them was signed by leading politicians 
of all parties. The circular was ultima Lely 
withdrawal by Lord Milner's successor, Mr. 
’Winston Churchill. In 10211 Weston paid 
another short visit to England, and pre¬ 
sided at the second Anglo-Catholic Con¬ 
gress. For a week his personality dominated 
great audiences in the Albert Hall; and 
with his usual impulsiveness he sent greet¬ 
ings from the congress to the archbishop of 
Canterbury,the ecumenical patriarch, and 
the pope. He maintained quite correctly 
that this was in accord with the Lambeth 
resolution, but it was misunderstood both 
at Home and in England. On returning 
to Africa in August 1923, lie started once 
more on a visitation of his diocese, walking 
several hundreds of miles. In October 
1924 he contracted blood poisoning 
through having a carbuncle cut by his 
cook-boy. He managed to reach his 
palace, a hut which he had built for him¬ 
self at Hegongo, and died 2 November 
1924. 

Weston might have been a great theo¬ 
logian if he had stayed on in Oxford after 
taking his degree, as Professor San day 
wished him to do ; but lie was a born leader 
of men with a magnetic influence over in¬ 
dividuals. His eloquence could hold 10,000 
people in the Albert Hull enthralled; 
lie could also fascinate little African 
boys in a re 11 )ote village. He was cqmilly 
at home in England and in Africa, and his 
sympathy was such that Africans regarded 
him as one of themselves. He devoted 
all Ills great powers to building up an 
African Church in native African com¬ 
munities and providing them with a stern 
discipline which they were to be encour¬ 
aged to enforce themselves. lie thought 
that only in this way could the race 
slowly develop on its own lines, and be 


preserved from the disintegrating force of 
an alien civilisation. 

[II. Maynard Smith, Frank, Bishop of 
Zanzibar (containing photographs of Weston), 
1920.] H. Maynard Smith. 

WET, CHRISTIAAN RUDOLPH DE 
(1854-1922), Boer general and politician. 
[See De Wist.] 

WEYiUAN, STANLEY JOHN (1855- 
1928), novelist, the second son of Thomas 
Wcyinan, a Ludlow solicitor, by his wife, 
Mary Maria, daughter of Samuel Black, 
was bom at Ludlow 7 August 1855. He 
was educated at Ludlow grammar school, 
at Shrewsbury School, and at Christ 
Church, Oxford, where he obtained a 
second class in modern history in 1877. 
He showed no literary precocity, and wrote 
nothing save a few trilling sketches of 
university life and character, more than 
one of them published in Chambers's 
Journal, until overmuch leisure mid scanty 
income compelled more serious efforts, He 
had been called to tlic bar by the Inner 
Temple in 1881, and had gone on the Ox¬ 
ford circuit, with so little material result 
that when challenged by the Income Tax 
authorities he could produce a fee-book 
showing an minimi income of only £130. 
Some short stories were accepted by the 
CunMll Magazine, and its editor, James 
Payn, suggested to him work on a larger 
scale. The chance of picking up in his 
club Henry White’s Massacre of St. 
Bartholomew led to his writing The House 
of the f Volf (1890). This ran serially in 
the English J/lustrafed Magazine during 
1883, but, as a book, could find no 
publisher for seven years. The IN civ Rector 
(1891) already revealed what was long 
afterwards to lie amply manifested, Wey- 
inan’s admiration for Trollope. But for 
some years lie was lured into the writing 
of highly popular historical romances, in 
some of which he made admirable use of 
iiis knowledge of the by-ways of French 
history. A Gentleman of France (1893) 
hung lire for three months after publica¬ 
tion, and then cmiicintoimmen.se demand. 
Among its successors were: The Man in 
Black (1391), The Red Cockade (1.805), 
Under the Red Robe (1890, afterwards 
dramatized at the Ilaymarket; Theatre), 
The Castle Inn (1898), The Long Night 
(1908). Chippinge (1900), its author’s 
favourite, well showed his ability to use 
an English setting and dispense with cloak 
and sword, Ovington's Bank (1922), his 
second work after a self-imposed silence 
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i'miii 1008 to 1010, is perl Kips the most eo. Waterford, 24 May 1800, the eldest 
solid proof t hat Weymnn was not depen- child of Thomas Wheatley, a labourer, by 
deni on the mere accessories of romance, his wife, Johanna Ryan. When he was 
The earlier Weyman was regarded by nine years old his family migrated to the 
every one ns firsl-ratc rending for boys, and mining village of Barged die, Lanarkshire, 
by Oscar Wilde, who wished to procure his where the father found employment in a 
romances for the inmate* of Rending gaol, local coal pit; and from Bargeddie John 
as llrst-rutc reading for convicts; the Inter travelled daily to the Roman Catholic 
Wcy 1 nan, ul though popular, lmrdly received school at BailJieston. The extreme poverty 
what was due to his developed power of and miserable housing conditions of his 
historical imagination and skill in represent- childhood—the future minister of health 
ingsocial conditions mid broad movements, was reared with ten brothers and sisters 
YVcyinan’s estimate of himself was in a single-apartment, house with neither 
modest enough, and he was under do rhainugo nor water supply—-kit him with 
illusions as to his good luck in (hiding a hitter memories and coloured much of his 
waiting public. Though fortunate in the political activity in later years. At the 
moment of his debut, and not least in the age of eleven he had to leave school and 
misunderstanding which ranked him with go down the coal-mine to assist his father, 
R. I*. Stevenson, Quillet 1 -Couch, and other but he attended evening classes, read om- 
masters or popularizers of the ‘new 1 nivorously, especially the political prints 
romance—-in part ns old us Scott or Dumas of the United Irish League, and taught 
—Weyman would probably at any time himself short hand. At the age of twenty- 
have won recognition for his sense of a four he left the coal-pits and secured em- 
situation. The higher gifts which enabled ploy men t as a shop assistant, later engag- 
him—in Chippinge> for example—to re- ing in a small grocery venture of his own, 
produce the atmosphere of a period, not which, however, did not prosper, In 1896 
simple nor obviously romantic, were per- he married Mary, daughter of Bernard 
ceptiblc chidly by readers who were not Machan, publisher, of Glasgow, 
much attracted by the picturesque sim- After his grocery venture Wheatley in 
plieitics of his earlier tales. 1902 secured employment for a short 

Weyman made a habit of travelling over period as a reporter, and then as an rnl- 
any foreign country which was to be the vertisement canvasser for the Glasgow 
scene of one of his books, often in the Observer and Catholic Herald; but in 1012 
company of the novelist, Henry Sctou he conceived the idea of engaging in 
McrriJimn. At the end of 18815, when his partnership with another employee and 
companion was a younger brother, and lie set ting up a publishing business in Glasgow 
was travelling in the south of Fiance, lie dealing chiefly with shopkeepers’ adver- 
was arrested on an absurd suspicion of tisement calendars. This project rapidly 
being a sp}', an incident which evoked the developed under Wheatley’s guidance into 
intervention of the British ambassador, a limited company (Moxton and Walsh 
Lord Lyons, a protest in the British press, Ltd.), with widespread ramifications and 
and some notice in parliament. Switzer- agencies, freeing him from financial 
land yielded him a pleasanter experience, anxiety, and enabling him to give liis two 
when the municipal authorities of Geneva children a university education, 
made him a presentation as a tribute to As a young man Wheatley was a keen 
the historical accuracy of hisToninncc, The adherent of the polities of the United Irish 
Long Night, _ League, at that time an all-powerful 

For the last thirty years of liis life organization among the Irish emigrants 
Weyman lived at Ruthin, Denbighshire, and their descendants in the West of 
where he was chairman of the bench of Scotland; and it was not until 1908, when 
magistrates and did other useful service in he was t luTl.y-nine years old, that he joined 
local affairs. He married in 189^ ('lmrlotte, the independent labour party. Thciiec- 
daughter of the Rev. Richard Panting; forward lie was an active and inlluential 
they had no children, lie died at ltiithin figure in the labour and socialist move- 
10 April 1028. meat. He made a special study of local 

[The Bookwan, August 1008 ; Cornhill government problems, and attracted large 
Magazine , June 1928; private information.] audiences by his speeches and addresses 
T. R Wo< hy. an housing, health, and lirumcc. He 
formed and became first chairman of the 
WHEATLEY, JOHN (1860-1930), Catholic Socialist Society, an organization 
labour politician, was born at Bonmahon, which did much to win over Irish voters to 
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thclabouv party; hccngagctlinspiriteddis- 
putations with Catholic clergy, and when 
he was first elected to the Lanarkshire 
county council in 1000, by the narrow 
majority of two votes, it was against a 
sitting Catholic moderate member. When 
the Sliettlcston district of Lanarkshire was 
incorporated in the city of Glasgow in 
It) 10 he held liis sent. Ho became chair¬ 
man of the Glasgow town council labour 
party, a magistrate, and a leading exponent 
of the policy of municipal housing at 
rents within the competence of the poor. 
He urged the erection of cottages by 
government loan, free of interest charge, 
arguing that such cottages could then be 
rented at £8 per annum. 

Jn 1918 Wheatley stood for parliament 
for the Sliettlcston division of Glasgow, 
and was defeated by 72 votes. In 1022 he 
captured the seat, liolding it at the next 
four elections until his death. In parlia¬ 
ment he was soon recognized as a powerful 
force in debate, and so rapidly came to the 
front that within two years of his appear¬ 
ance at Westminster he was appointed 
minister for health in the labour ministry. 
During his nine months of office (bis 
activities occupy 30 columns in the index 
to the Official Bcport of the House of 
Commons) Wheatley was responsible for 
tlie Housing (Financial Provisions) Act, 
commonly referred to by housing reformers 
and administrators as the Wheatley Act. 
This Act was designed to assist the local 
authorities in a fifteen-year programme 
for building two and a half million houses 
to be let at rents which the average work¬ 
ing-class family could afford to pay; a 
national subsidy was fixed, by agreement 
with the local authorities, for a trial period, 
at £9 per house; the building trades were 
induced to co-op crate by permitting 
more apprentices, and a supplementary 
measure to prevent profiteering in building 
materials was promised. 

After the general election of October 
1924 Wheatley drifted away from his 
former government colleagues and, de¬ 
clining to sit with them on the front 
opposition bench, joined the left wing 
independent labour party group on the 
back benches. To a consider aide extent 
lie lost his influence in the labour party, 
and when another labour government was 
formed in 1929 lie was not invited to take 
ollice. He became more and more identi¬ 
fied with revolutionary socialist views and 
with left wing criticism of the labour 
government; but his activities were im¬ 
paired by indifferent health. lie died at 


Shettleston 12 May 1930, and was sur¬ 
vived by his wife and a son and daughter. 

[The Times , 13 May 1930; files of the For¬ 
ward newspaper 1000-1030; The Booh of (he 
Labour Party , veils, i-iii, 1920 ; The Encyclo¬ 
pedia of the Labour Movement , vol. iii, March 
1928.] T. Johnston. 

W HID LEY, CHARLES (1859-1930), 
scholar, critic, and journalist, born at 
Sittingbournc, Kent, 9 December 1859, 
was the eldest son of Ambrose Whibley, 
merchant, by his second wife, Mary Jeim 
Davey. Wlubley was educated at Bristol 
grammar school and at Jesus College, 
Cambridge, where he won a scholarship in 
1879, and obtained a first class in the class¬ 
ical tripos of 1883. He was always attached 
to his college, and kept in touch with it 
by frequent visits to Cambridge. In 1912 
lie was elected an honorary fellow of 
Jesus College, a distinction which he 
greatly prized. 

On taking his degree Whibley at once 
adopted the profession of letters. For 
about three years he was in the editorial 
I department of Cassell & Co. ; but salaried 
| work was not congenial to one who prized 
independence as he did. It was his asso¬ 
ciation with literary friends of like tastes 
with himself which mainly determined the 
course of liis life. In 1880 lie published 
In Cap and Goivn: 'Three Centuries of 
Cambridge Wit , a collection of Cambridge 
verses for which he wrote an introduction 
and notes. The most important of his 
early connexions was with W. E. I-Ienlcy 
|q,v.], whom lie assisted in the conduct of 
the Seals Observer (afterwards called the 
National Observer ), one of the leading 
critical and political publications of its 
day. Whibley found in Henley n kindred 
spirit, a high tory, n poet and scholar of 
the finest taste, and li fierce denouncer of 
all that was pretentious and insincere. 
When Henley projected ‘ The Tudor Trans¬ 
lations', a series of reprints, with critical 
introductions, of the best-known transla¬ 
tions of classical and other authors into 
English of the Elizabethan and Jacobean 
periods, Whibley was responsible for many 
of the introductions, including those to 
Philemon Holland’s Suetonius (1809) and 
Urquhart and Motteux’s Rabelais (1900). 
At a later date (1924) he himself edited a 
second series, and wrote the introduction 
to Thomas Hey wood's Sallust. 

In 1893 Henley resigned the editorship 
of the National Observer , and Whibley 
allied himself with II. J. C. Gust [q.v.J, 
then editor of the Pall Mall GazeUe t 
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which \y(ih at that lime the most brilliant Lord Northcliffe he paid a visit in 1007 
of the London evening newspapers. lie lo the 'United Stales, which led to his 
also wrote Cor the iVeto Heine *o. In 181) 1 writing his A man'can Sketches, published 
Whiblcy went, to Paris as correspondent ini DOS. In these lie recorded his observa- 
foi* the Pall Mall Gazette> aiul there spent liotis and impressions of a people who,in 
some of his happiest days in the society his judgement, were to be regarded not as 
of French poets and liltiralcuvs^ parti- a young hut as nn old nation, 
cularly of Slepluine Mullarml (of whom in In DM IVJwl>lcy }ml>lished A Call to 
later life he would tell many delightful /frws, and in 'MU7 an essay on Ihr/Jitfcmid 
stories), of Marcel Schwab (the great a volume of Political Portraits* In the 
authority on Francois Villon), and of Paul same year he gave tlie Leslie Stephen 
Valery. There also, in 181X5, Whiblcy lecture at Cambridge on Swift, sub.se- 
married his first wife, Ethel, daughter of quenlly published. About this time ho 
the sculptor John Mimic Philip [q.v.] and built for himself at Great BriekhilJ, near 
a sister-in-law of J, M. Whistler. Blclehley, u pleasant country house, with 

Soon afterwards Whiblcy returned to a large library to bouse the books which lm 
Kngland and formed an association with successful literary labours had enabled 
Blftdcwuod’s Magazine which remained him to collect.. After the European War 
unbroken during most of the rest of his Whiblcy published Lilr.rarij Studies (1910), 
life. Month by month for more than an edition of George WyndhanPs Essays 
twenty-live years ho contributed to that in Itomantic Li f erf dure (Mil!)), a second 
ni a gamine the articles headed ‘Musings .series of Political Pori rails (11)128), Lord 
without Method They were anonymous, John Manners and ft is Friends (1 Olio), and 
but YVliibley'fl mithorship of them was an an In trod ue Pam to Jtobinson Crusoe (.1025), 
open secret; and he was justly proud of tl ic bosides e<lit mg the Collected Assays (1025) 
fact that during a quarter of a century he of his old friend, Professor William Baton 
had only failed to contribute to two or Ker[q.v.J. Tic also worked for many years 
three numbers of Ulachcnod. The articles as reader for the publishing linn of Maomil- 
ranged over a great variety of subjects. Ian and Co., (be bend of which, Sir Fred- 
He dealt with current politics from the crick Macmillan, was another friend to 
standpoint of the highest toryism, and whom he was hound by strong ties and 
with ethical and literary mutters ns a who bore testimony to the great value to 
critic whose equipment of wit and learning his firm of YVhiblcy’s keen judgement, 
rendered him formidable in the castigation In 10 l 2T Whiblcy, whose, livst wife had 
of all which seemed to him to fall slmrl died in 19*20, married Philippa, daughter 
of his own high standard of manners ami of Sir Walter Unleigh |q.v.j, professor of 
sincerity. Knglish literature at Oxford. Hut his 

Between 1807 and 1001 Whiblcy health was now beginning In fail. For some 
published A Pooh of Scoundrels (1U97), years he suffered from acute neuralgia, 1 lie 
Studies in Frankness (180S)> The Pageantnj weakening eifeel. oC wide1 1 uud< m htedly 
of Life (ltiOtyyiind Literary PorlJ'aits(UH)l). shortened Ids life. He died at Ilym-s 
These were volumes of critical and his- 4 Mureli 1930, at the age of seventy. He 
torical essays, many of which had appeared had no children. 

before, cither in magazines or as contribu- A hare record of his work can give hut 
lions to such works as the Cambridge Jiltlo idea of Whibloy’s place in Urn esli- 
IJislorif of English Literature or as intro- malion of his eon temporaries, which is 
ductions to hooks which he had edited, attributable lit. least ns much to the effect 
He also wrote brief studies of Thackmnj of his personality on those who <utnic 
(1903) and of )Yiflunn Pitt (190(>), us well into contact with him an to bis literary 
os introductions to Edward Hall's Henry eminence. The warmth of Ids human sym- 
VIII (190-1), Disraeli’s Life of Lard George pa tides, his brilliant wit, Jus love of good 
Ucntinch (1905), Sir Thomas Browne’s cheer, of good talk, and of all that was 
llcligio Medici (1900), and selcoted poems vital and sincere marie him I he best of 
of Byron (1007). During these years companions. He had his prejudices, lo 
Whiblcy formed n warm friendship with which he would sometimes give alarming 
Lord Nor thcl iff e [q.v.|, and at his instance expression ; but his impeccable intellectual 
contributed for some years to the Hailtf honesty and the courageous vigour of mind 
Mail tlie ‘Letters of nn Englishman ’ and spirit which shone out in Ids eonver- 
(collected and published in 1915), full of gallon made him an acknowledged leader 
vigorous and often ironical comments on among his intimates. In this, as in some 
the affairs or the follies of the day. With of his other qualities,including his unbencl- 
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ing toryism, lie resembled Dr. Johnson; Street (1890). Having thus broken with 
and it may well be that like Johnson lie seal-engraving, and made acquaintance 
will rather live through the influence which with continental life, Whiteing in 1866 
he exerted on those who were privileged to made his first essay in journalism with 
know him than through the written word, a series of satirical articles on political 
Nevertheless, he was a great master of the and social subjects, in the Evening Star. 
written word. He maintained throughout These were published in book form in 
his life the loftiest standards of his craft: 1867 under the title of Mr. Sprouts—His 
his literary style was in the highest degree Opinions. Mr. Sprouts is ‘a costermonger 
chaste and austere. ITis most ephemeral who gets into parliament and becomes one 
work—and much of it was ephemeral— of the most practical members, rivalling 
was always that of a scholar; and although Bernal Osborne in his wit and Roebuck 
as a writer he was critical rather than in his satire 1 . In 1866 Whiteing joined 
constructive, he was a power in his time, the staff, under the editorship of Justin 
[The Times, 5 March 1930 j private informa- M'Carthy, of the Morning Star, for which 
tion j personal knowledge.) he wrote articles oil the Paris Exhibition 

D. 0. Malcolm. of 1867, He then became the Paris cor¬ 
respondent of both the London World and 
WHITEING, RICHARD (1810-1928), the New York World . He lived in Paris, 
journalist and novelist, was born in travelling as correspondent to Geneva (for 
London 27 July 1840, the only child of the Alabama arbitration, 1871-1872), to 
William Whiteing, a clerk in the Stamp Spain (1878), to Vienna, to Berlin, to 
OITicc, by his wife, Mary Lander, who died Russia, and to Rome, In 1870 and 1878 
when her son was an infant. Richard he visited the United States of America. 
Whiteing lived with his father in Norfolk In 1876 Whiteing published his first 
Street, Strand, until he was nearly eight novel, The Democracy, under the pscu- 
years of age, when he was sent to a school donym of ‘ Whyte Thorn 1 . This was 5 a 
which was conducted in the old palace at book of promise, but not of much positive 
Bromley-by-Bow, and then ‘as too young merit 1 , nor was it followed up until after 
to be without a woman’s care 1 , he went twelve years—by The Island (1.888), which 
to live with foster-parents in St. John’s in its turn was succeeded after another 
Wood, and finished his schooling there eleven years by No. J John Street (1890). 
under a French refugee. He was then From January 1874 to May 1875 Whiteing 
apprenticed for seven years to Benjamin was serving on the staff of the Manchester 
Wyon [q.v.], medallist and engraver of Guardian, but be soon returned to Paris, 
seals. In the evenings he attended art where he was contributing to that paper 
classes, first at the Department of Science in 1880. He did not leave Paris until about 
and Art at Marlborough House, then at 1886, when lie went back to London in 
Leigh’s Art School in Newman Street, and, order to join the staff of the Daily News, 
for a short time, at the Working Men’s from which he resigned in 1899. I-Iis long 
College iu Great Ormond Street, where he settlement in Paris resulted, in 1880, in 
came into contact with P, D. Maurice, John the publication of Living Paris and France 
lRiskin, and F. J. Furnivail, Furnivail and (under the pseudonym of ‘All) 1 ) and, in 
his rowing-club for working girls figure in 1900, of The Life of Paris. Three other 
Whitting’s novel, Ring in the New (1900), novels and one book of essays followed 
When lie had finished his apprentice- Whiteing 1 s retirement from journalism at 
ship, Whiteing set up for himself as an the age of fifty-nine: The Yellow Van 
engraver, ‘with parental aid, and with (1903), Ping in the New (1906), All Moon- 
varied fortunes, mostly bad 1 . About 1806 shine (1007), and Lillie People (essays on 
he undertook the secretaryship, at a salary ‘ the world’s nobodies and failures’, 1908). 
of £2 a week, in Paris, of an Anglo-French Jn 1915 he published a pleasant volume of 
working-class exhibition. 1-Ie was‘without autobiography, My Harvest , in which lie 
a word of French, bu fc \vi Ih plentiful pigeon- mention's neither his marriage, nor, apart 
German’, learned from a fellow engraver from mere passing allusions to two of 
of seals, 4 and by good hap they served ’. At them, any of his novels, 
a later period became to know Jules Simon Whiteing would not be thought of as a 
officially, Yves Guyot personally, Hilaire novelist had it not been Tor the success of 
Degas by sight, and the brothers Flic Reclus A 7 o. 5 John Street. This was in some degree 
(the ethnologist) and Elisce Reclus (the a sequel to The Island , in which Pitcairn 
geographer) intimately. Elie appears ns Island is imagined as an unsophisticated 
Azracl, a Russian anarchist, in No. 5 John polity, its inhabitants innocently proud 
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of their membership of a British Empire of 
v;K\vl\ U\cy Uuusv uwtUmg. Thfc 4 Pcykovi ^ 
Quality’, who depicts their happy state in 
1888, dies and leaves it to the narrator of 
No. 5 John Street to send them reports of 
Queen Victoria’s diamond jubilee in 18t)7. 
No. 5 John Street is a tenement-house, 
with ft horrible basement and worse cellar. 
TJ ic i»arm tor, h i nisei f a ‘ p e rson o f < pi a! i Ly 1 , 
lives there in disguise, for the purposes of 
his report to the Pitcairn Islanders, and 
introduces the reader to the other in¬ 
mates—a flower-girl (a virtuous Amazon, 
reminiscent of Burrow’s Isopel Berners), 
a consumptive factory-girl, an amiable 
ruffian, a Russian anarchist, and an old 
Oh artist, who is also a survivor of the 
charge of the Light Brigade, There is a 
story, for the consumptive girl is to die, 
ns a protest against conditions in u rubber 
factory. The flower-girl is to die, too, in an 
heroic attempt to prevent the anarchist 
from bombing the house of the factory- 
owner, The book, ns a work of art, suffers 
from the tendentious character of the 
story, while the reports of the state of 
England to the Pitcairn Islanders aim at 
a humour akin to (SnUiver's Travels and 
Sartor Ticsarlus. White! ng's novel, All 
Moonshine, is likewise a fantasy. 

Whiteing's autobiography, by its style, 
suggests tlmt a line mind bad been in part 
sacrificed during a long life to anonymous 
journalism. His novels bear witness to a 
kind heart. He was granted ft civil list 
pension in 1010, and he died at Hamp¬ 
stead 20 June 1028 in his eighty-eighth 
year. He married in 18G0 Helen (who pre¬ 
deceased him by many years), niece of 
Townsend Harris, the first United States 
minister to Japan. They had one son. 

Among White ing’s writings not previ¬ 
ously mentioned are: Wonderful Escapes 
(revised . . . and original chapters added 
by R. Whiteing, &c„ 1870), Drawing from 
Delight (1D12), and Both Sides of the Cur - 
tain (in collaboration with the Countess 
Genevieve dc Gtterbcl, nee Ward, 1018). 
In addition to these he wrote introductions 
to Emerson's Essays, first scries (1008), 
ThorcaiPs Walden (100(3), F. Lolice’s 
Women of the Second Empire (1007), and 
V."V.'Vereshchagin’s 1 1812*: Napoleon 1 in 
Russia (1800). 

{The Times, 00 June 1028; Richard 
Whiteing, My Harvest, 3 015 ((.his gives very 
few dates).] F. Pag re. 

WILLCOCKS, Sin JAMES (1857- 
1026), general, was born 1 April 1857 at 
Baraut in the Delhi district, India, tl\c 


fourth son of Cap In in William Willcocks, 
of the East India Company’s service, by 

his wife, Mary Martin, He was educated 
privately in England, chielly at Easton in 
Somerset. Like not n few famous soldiers 
he failed more than once in the entrance 
examination for the army. He was twice 
unsuccessful for the Royal Military Col¬ 
lege, Sandhurst, and was nearly twenty- 
one when he left the College and was 
gazetted in January 1878 to the 100th 
hoot, which lie joined at Jullundur in the 
Run jab. Owingtomi epideiuieof cholera his 
regiment was not able to take part in the 
second Afghan War; but when the second 
stage of it begun uflor the murder of Sir 
Louis Cavagnnri [q.v, | in September 1S70, 
young Willcocks determined to gel; to the 
front, lie took the audacious step of 
telegraphing direct to head quarters at 
Simla, offering his services. In ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred such irregular 
action would have led to a severe olheial 
reprimand. In thin ease, however, Will- 
cocks received a telegram directing him to 
proceed to the front at once and to report 
at Peshawar. 

In this second phase of the Afghan War 
Willcocks served as a transport ollicer and 
learned many lessons which were later to 
stand him in good stead. Early in 1881 he 
was again on active service as transport 
ollicer in the Malisud Waziri expedition, 
rejoining the 10Otli Foot at Umballu in 
the following year. In 1884 he accepted an 
appointment in the newly formed Army 
Transport Department in India, and was 
soon put in charge of army transport in 
the Eastern Frontier districts with head¬ 
quarters at Assam. India was now called 
upon to provide a contingent for service 
hi the Sudan, and Captain Willcocks, as 
he had now become, was selected for 
transport duties. Returning in due course 
to Assam, he was once more selected for 
transport duties in the Burmese Frontier 
expedition of 1880. At the conclusion 
of the expedition in December 1887 lie 
was offered a permanent appointment in 
the amalgamated Coinmissariat-'l’ran.sport 
Department, and at the same time he 
received a letter from his regimental 
commanding ollicer offering him the 
appointment of adjutant of the 100th 
Foot, which had now become the 1st 
battalion Prince of Wales’s LeinsLer 
Regiment (Royal Canadians). 

Although it entailed a pecuniary loss, 
Willcocks wisely rejoined his battalion. 
He arrived with live ‘ribbons’, including 
the D.S.O., a remarkable number for a 
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comparatively junior olliccr of those days, the end of the first year’s fighting in France 
Willcoeks’s tenure of the adjutancy was Willcocks was awarded the G.C.M.G., 
not of long duration, for in 1889 lie was friction had developed between him and 
again ordered on active service, this time Sir Douglas (afterwards Earl) Ilnig [q.v.], 
ns intelligence officer in the Chin-Lushai who had been promoted general in Novem- 
expedition, and this was followed by a ber 1914 and commander of the newly 
further spell of active service in the Mani- formed First Army at the beginning of 
pur expedition of 1801. 1015. Hitherto Haig had been junior to 

For the nex t five years leave, polo, big- Willcocks. Now the situation was reversed, 
game shooting, and staff appointments in and Willcocks felt compelled to suggest 
India were YVillcocks’s lot until, on 18 to the general officer commanding the 
•Tune 1807, be received a telegram from First Army that, as his services apparently 
Simla informing him that he had been no longer met with tlic army commander’s 
selected as assistant adjutant-general of approval, he might be relieved of com- 
the field force then being Formed in the maud of the Indian Corps. Accordingly, 
Tochi valley in Baluchistan on the North- having been promoted full general in May, 
West Frontier. On the conclusion of he resigned in September, 
that campaign in November Willcocks Willcoeks’s military career was now' at 
was offered by the War Office the post of an end, and a dignified retirement was 
second-in-command of the new force about found for him as governor of Bermuda 
to be raised by Major F. J. D. (afterwards from 1917 to 1922, He died at Bharatpur 
Lord) Lugard on the Niger in West Africa. 18 December 1920. 

Accepting the appointment, Willcocks Willcocks was the author of three very 
proceeded to England and tlience to West readable books: From Kabul to Kumassi 
Africa, arriving at Sierm Leone in March (1904), With the Indians in France (1920), 
1898. and The Romance of Soldiering and Sport 

In that year Willcocks took part in the (1925). 

Bovgu campaign, and became in 1890 Willcocks married in 1889 Winifred, 
colonel-commandant of the West African second daughter of Colonel George Angus- 
Frontier force. Then came his first real tus Way, 7th Bengal Infantry, and had 
chance as a commander, when he was one son. 

appointed to command the Ashanti field [omcta| record ,. willcoeks’s own writings; 
force for the relict of Kumnssu In spite of rhc Prince of iVales ^ Leinster Regiment, 1911; 
appalling dilheultics Willcocks duly re- Frederick Edwin, Earl of Birkenhead, by his 
lieved the place on 15 July 1900, and for son (the Earl of Birkenhead), vol. i, 1938; 
his services he was created K.C.M.G., was private information; personal knowledge.] 
mentioned in the king’s speech at the F. E. Whitton. 

opening of the first parliament of King 

Edward VII, and given the freedom of WILLS, Sir GEORGE ALFRED, first 
the City of London. baronet, of Bkigdon (1854-1928), president 

In 1902 Willcocks joined the field force of the Imperial Tobacco Company, phil- 
in South Africa, but lie had no opportunity nnthropist, was born at Bristol 3 June 
of displaying his genius for organization, 1854, the eldest son of Henry Overton 
Returning to India, he was promoted Wilts, of KoAston Knoll, near Bath, by his 
major-general in 1000 and commanded wife, Alice Hopkinson, of Manchester. He 
two expeditions on the North-West was educated first at Dr. Hudson’s private 
Frontier in 1908—such was his rapidity of school, Manilla I-Inll, Clifton, where lie was 
action that Punch began to talk of ‘Will- contemporary with T. II. Warren (after- 
cocks’s Week-End Wars’. The same year wards Kir Herbert Warren, president of 
he was promoted lieutenant-general. Two Magdalen College, Oxford), with whom lie 
years later (1010) he was appointed to retained a lifelong friendship. From about 
the command of the Northern army in 1808 to 1872 he was at Mill Hill School, 
India. where he developed an interest in history 

Willcocks readied the sr.cn ith ofliis mill- which was maintained throughout his 
tnry career when, in 1914, lie was ordered life. It was not customary at that time to 
to proceed to France in command of the send to the university boys who were 
Indian Army Corps, then on its way to take intended for a business career. Wills al- 
part in the European War. Everything ways regretted his lack of a university 
pointed to bis ultimate appointment to education, a subject in which in later life 
the high position of commander-in-chief in lie took the keenest interest. 

India. But it was not to be. Although at In. October 1874, at the age of twenty, 
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Wills entered the Bristol totmcco lirin of 
W. D. and II. O. Wills. This firm had 
lmd a continuous history from the early 
eighteenth century. Wills’s father, Henry 
Overtoil Wills, had retired from the 
business and took no further part in the 
management. Wills quickly proved his 
capacity. He was trained in every depart¬ 
ment of tile business, and in 1888 was 
made manager of the head-quarters and 
factory at Bedminstcr, near Bristol. In 
11)04 the tobacco trade in Great Britain 
was seriously threatened by American 
interests. George Wills and his cousin, 
William Henry Wills (afterwards Baron 
Winters to lee, q.v.), were together respon¬ 
sible for conducting the intricate and dilh- 
cult negotiations which resulted in the 
foundation of the Imperial Tobacco Com¬ 
pany of Great Britain and Ireland in 1901. 
This industrial 1 combine’, typical of many 
formed about that time, had, unlike many 
others, remarkable success from the be¬ 
ginning; and this was largely due to 
the personality and ability of Wills. On 
the death of Lord Winters take in 1011 
he became chairman of the company, and 
lie remained actively in business until 1924, 
when lie retired on account of failing 
health; he continued, however, to act in 
an advisory capacity, with the title of 
president of the company, until his death. 

Wills took no part in polities, an<l never 
stood for municipal oil ice, although he was 
sheriff of Bristol from 1891) to 1900; hut 
throughout his life he took a keen interest 
in Bristol charitable institutions, particu¬ 
larly the General Hospital. After long 
association with it he became president 
of the hospital in 1913. He not merely 
contributed munificently to its develop¬ 
ment and maintenance, but he was active 
and constant in administration, and also 
in visitation of the wards. He was a 
generous supporter of other hospitals and 
institutions. In 1009 lie purchased the 
Leigh Woods, on the banks of the Avon, 
and presented them to the National Trust, 
in order to preserve them for the public. 

Wills’s greatest public work was done 
for the university of Bristol, of which his 
father was the founder and first chancellor. 
The University College of Bristol had been 
opened in 1870. In the early years of the 
twentieth century a movement was set 
07i foot to erect the college into n uni versify, 
but little progress was made with the 
scheme, in spite of the labours of an 
energetic committee under the chairman¬ 
ship of Lewis Fry. In 1908 Wills was 
president, for the year, of the Colston 


Society, a local body for the encourage¬ 
ment of research; and at the annual dinner 
of the society in that year he announced 
the gift of iTO0,000 from his father, to¬ 
wards the establishing of u university in 
Bristol. Wills himself purchased the 
Coombe Dingle estate, and equipped it 
ns playing Helds for the University. A 
charter for the University was granted in 
1909. Four years later, in February 10111, 
Wills wrote to Lewis Fry, chairman of the 
council, staling simply that he mid his 
brother, Henry Herbert Wills, considered 
the time to be due for extending the 
University acid ensuring to it a building 
worthy of the city; nccnrdrnghv, they 
offc re d th c s u i u o f 15<) ,00( >. T1 1 e Ki i ro pcan 
War supervened when the work of build¬ 
ing had made only a little progress, and 
costs rose enormously; but Wills, who 
always saw through to completion every 
project which he had initiated, gave 
continued support, not withstanding that 
the total expenditure on the new building 
—great hall, reception and lecture rooms, 
lower, and oil lees—amounted to £000,000. 
Wills always made it u rule to give funds 
for maintenance as well as for const ruction, 
and thus the University was relieved of 
very considerable charges in the future, 
lie purchased the Victoria Booms, Clifton, 
and equipped them as a University union, 
with a fund for maintenance. His final 
gift was to purchase an estate on the 
clowns, at Stoke Bishop, and to build and 
endow a magnificent hall of residence for 
men. This was completed in 1929, the 
year after his death. 

Besides his princely generosity to the 
university of Bristol, Wilts devoted much 
time and energy to its affairs. He was a 
governor of the old University College, and 
treasurer of the University from its 
foundation in 1909 until 1018. He became 
a pro-ehaneellor in 1911 ; and in 19 III he 
succeeded Lewis Fry in the onerous posi¬ 
tion of chairman of the council. 

Wills was a man of retiring but; lovable 
nature, and he exercised a wide personal 
influence. Sympathetic, and willi a keen 
sense of humour, he was always approach- 
able, lie knew his lobaeco business 
thoroughly, being u great judge' of leaf, 
and an unsurpassed manager of men. lie 
was opposed to all forms of speculation or 
gambling, lie was favourable to bis work¬ 
men joining a trade union, all bough he 
felt that no union could offer them benefits 
equal to those which they already enjoyed 
in his works. He was personally well 
known to very large numbers of the 
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workers in the tobacco factory and was on 
the best possible terms with them; it was 
a source of satisfaction to him that there 
was never a strike in the factory in his 
time. 

Wills lived chiefly at Burwalls, Leigh 
Woods, outside Clifton, and at Blagdon, 
Somerset, but he usually went with his 
family for three or four weeks each year 
to Scotland, or to a farm which he owned 
at Aale, in ltmnsdelcn, Norway. Fishing 
and walking were his chief recreations. He 
was also keenly interested in music 
and pictures. 

Wills married in 1878 Susan Britton, 
daughter of Robert Proctor, of Clifton, 
and had one son and four daughters. He 
was created a baronet in 1923, and received 
the honorary degree of D.G.L. from the 
university of Oxford m 1G2G i as he was 
unable to travel, the vice-chancellor visited 
Bristol and conferred the degree on him 
in his own house—a signal honour. lie 
died at Burwalls 11 July 1028, and was 
succeeded as second baronet by his son, 
George Vernon Proctor {born 1887). 

There is a portrait of Wills by Hugh 
Riviere in the University buildings, Bristol, 
and another by Glyn Philpot in the offices 
of The Imperial Tobacco Company, Bed- 
minster, 

[Private information.] It. 13. AIowat. 

WILMOT, Sir SAINTHILL EARD- 
LEV- (1852-1929), forester, was born at 
Hobart, Tasmania, 17 July 1852, the third 
son of Augustus Ilillier Eardley-Wilmot, 
police magistrate in I-Iobart, and after 
1855 resident in London, by his wife, 
Matilda Jessie, daughter of *Tohn Dunn, 
banker, of Ilobart. lie was educated at 
East Budlcigh, Devon, nud after a forestry 
training in Germany joined the Indian 
Forest service in December 1873, and was 
posted assistant conservator of forests in 
the old Not’tli-West Provinces and Oudh, I 
Dr. (afterwards Sir) Dietrich Brandis 
[q.v.] being at the time inspector-general 
of this new service, inaugurated in 1804. 

Eardley-Wilmot spent sixteen years us 
nn executive odicer in the province. In 
1890 he was promoted to administrative 
rank. The following eight years he passed 
as conservator in Oudh, and it was there 
that his organizing ability, driving power, 
and great professional knowledge attracted 
the attention of the local government and 
marked him out for subsequent prefer¬ 
ment. After further service in the north 
of the province, Eardley-Wilmot was 
transferred in 1900 to Burma, where lie 


spent three years. It was considered at 
the time that an officer who might be 
chosen for the head of the service must 
possess an acquaintance with the very 
valuable Burmese forests. 1-Ie was never 
at home in Burma, and made no secret of 
his dislike of service in that country. Early 
in 1903 he was about to ask for the 
charge of the forest school and circle at 
Debra Dun in the Meerut division of the 
United Provinces; failing this appoint¬ 
ment he proposed to retire. At this junc¬ 
ture Mr. TI. C. Ilill, the inspector-general 
of Indian forests, suddenly died, and 
Eardley-Wilmot was appointed to the 
vacancy in February 1903. 

As inspector-general, apart from his 
activity in administrative matters, notably 
in effecting improvements in the emolu¬ 
ments of the staff and in the forestry 
education of the subordinate grades, 
Eardley-Wilmot’s greatest achievement 
was connected with the inauguration of 
the Imperial Forest Research Institute at 
Debra Dun. The viceroy, Lord Cur/on, 
was keenly interested in the introduction 
of the scientific expert into India* and had 
already established an Agricultural Re¬ 
search Institute. The Forest Institute, the 
officers of which were selected from the 
Indian Forest department, came into 
being rii 190G. From tins small beginning 
—for buildings and equipment had to be 
gradually obtained—was built up the 
magnificent Forest Research Institute, the 
largest of its kind in the world, which wag 
formally opened by the viceroy, Lord 
Irwin, in 1929, only six clays before 
Eardley-Wilmat's death—evidence of the 
great value of the step taken in 1909. 

Eardley-'Will not retired from the service 
in 1900, and in 1910 was appointed one of 
the commissioners of the newly formed 
Development Commission, lie served as 
a commissioner for hve years, and was 
then appointed forestry advisor to the 
commissioners, a post winch lie held until 
M>19 when, on the passing of the Forestry 
Act, 1911, the Forestry Commission was 
formed; he then retired into private life. 
During his service on the Development 
Commission the improvement of forestry 
education at the universities and in the 
agricultural colleges was a chief aim, as 
was also, where possible, the encourage¬ 
ment of afforestation amongst private 
proprietors. Grunts with these objects in 
view were made by the com mission. 

It was during his service ns conservator 
in the North-West Provinces and Oudh 
that Eardley-Wilmot began writing a 
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Keric.s or papers on the .silviculture of some operations for the suppression of 
Indian trees, comprising Notes on the armed brigandage, While engaged on this 
Regeneration of Sal (Stwrca robusla), Notes duty in 1880, Wilson received a severe 
on Sal Forests, Notes on Improvement wound over the right eye and, as a result 
Fellings, Sul Coppice Forests of Omlh , of the injury, returned home late in 1887. 
Notes on the Treatment of Shi sham (Dal- Whilst on side leave he set to work for 
bagia Sisson) and Khuir (Acacia Catechu) entrance to the Staff College, and, after 
in the Suh-Umulajjan 'Tracts . These were passing the entrance examination in 1801, 
published by the Government of India in joined the College at Camherley in January 
the Appendix Scries of the Indian Forester 1802, At the Stuff College he made no 
aiul formed an important contribution particular mark as a student but he made 
to the meagre silvicultural knowledge of many friends. Meanwhile he had married, 
Indian trees of tlrnt day. When inspector- in 181)1, Cecil Mary, youngest daughter of 
general lie published Notes on the Influence George Cecil Gore Wray, J.l\, of Ardna- 
of Forests 07i the storage and regulation of mo mi, co. Donegal. 

ihe Water Suppfi/(l90(i). In 1010 appeared On leaving Ciuulierley, after luwUig 
his Forest Life and Sport in India, n book been promoted captain in December 1803, 
which has considerable literary merit and, Wilson remained at home until, early in 
from the point of view of forestry as well 1804, he received a temporary appoint- 
as of natural history and sport, is regarded ment in the Intelligence Department at 
aa a classic. Two other works followed, the War Olliec, at the head of which was 
The Life of a Tiger (11)11) and The Life of his friend, another Irishman, Sir John 
an Elephant (11)12), both of which give Ardagh [q.v.]. There he was employed in 
evidence of a close study of the lore of the dealing mainly with South African ques- 
jangle. lions. But he did not complete the normal 

Eardlcy-Wilmot was created C.I.E. in tenure of his appointment, being trans- 
1008 and K.C.I.E. in 1911. lie wn« twice ferred in 1807, at the instance of the 
married: first, in 1884to Emma Elizabeth director of the department, as brigade- 
(died 1800), daughter of George Casey, of major to the 3rd Infantry brigade. On the 
Winterbourne St. Leonards; secondly, in outbreak of the South African War, 

I SOI to Mabel Boisragon, daughter of Wil- Wilson’s brigade was sent to the Cape 
liarn Henry Winter, head of the telegraph under the command of Major-General (Sir) 
department, General Post Office. There Neville Ly Ltd ton, ns the 4th brigade of the 
was one daughter of each marriage. He 2nd division. On arrival the troops were 
died at Henley-on-Thames 13 November ordered to Natal, where the 4th brigade 
1020. took part in the unfortunate battle of 

[The Times, 14 November 1029; Nature, Colonso (15 December 1801)). After this 
21 December 1020.] E. P. Stkiihing. failure a deadlock arose until Sir Delivers 

Duller [q.v.] tried to turn the Boer position 
WILSON, Sir HENRY HUGHES, by moving westwards and then crossing 
baronet (1804-1922), held-marshal, the the Tugela river. The attempt, in which 
second son of James Wilson, of Currygranc, Wilson took a full share, ended in the 
Edgcwoi'thfltown, co. Longford, by his reverse at Spion Kop (24-25 January 
wife, Constance Grace Martha, eldest 1900). Alter these operations Lyttelton 
daughter of James Freeman Hughes, of was promo led to command a division and 
The Grove, StilKorgun, co. Dublin, was left the 4th brigade, having formed n high 
horn at Currygranc 5 May 1804. In 1877 opinion of his brigade-major and conceived 
lie was sent to Marlborough College, where a friendship for him which inter proved 
he worked for entrance into the army, to be greatly to Wilson’s advantage. 
Failing twice to gain admission into After the relief of Ladysmith on I March 
Woolwich and three times into Sandhurst, the Natal held force, Wilson with it, 
in December 1882 he obtained a cominis- eventually made its way into the Trans- 
sion without examination in the Longford vaal. After visiting Pretoria in order to 
Militia (then Gth battalion, Riile Brigade); see Lord Roberts, whose only son, killed 
through this channel he gained admission at Colenso, lmd been one of Wilson’s 
into the 18th Royal Irish Regiment, but Irish friends, lie was selected for service on 
was immediately transferred to the Rifle the head-quarters staff, first as deputy- 
Brigadc, being gazetted into it in Novcm- assis tant-quarterrnasicr-gencral and then 
ber 1884. The 1st battalion, which he as nssistant-inilitary-sccrctary. In the 
joined in India, proceeded to Burma soon latter capacity he returned to England 
after in order to take part in the trouble- with Lord Roberts in January 1001. For 
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liis South African service he received the popularity. He had been created a C.B. 
D.S.O. in June and was promoted brevet- in 1008. In his new position he rapidly 
licutcnant-coloncl on 8 December, the day acquired great influence, and concentrated 
following liis attaining the rank of major his energies oil elaborating schemes for the 
in his own regiment. This early promo- instant support of France by the entire 
tion, combined with the support of such armed resources of Great Britain in the 
influential patrons, wns certain to lead event of an outbreak of waT with Germany, 
to further advancement. He often visited France, sometimes in 

Anxious to secure a home appointment, company with Sir John French (afterward s 
Wilson, in February 1902, obtained com- Earl of Ypvcn, q.v.), and thereby still 
rnand of the Oth provisional battalion further committed the British government 
at Colchester, and held that position for to the policy of armed support of France, 
exactly one year. Having thus qualified But liis plans, admirably worked out in 
for fresh staff appointment, he was made detail, were largely based on two faulty 
a dcputy-nssistant-adjutant-gencral in the premisses: first, they relegated to a merely 
military training branch of the War Office secondary place any potential mterven- 
in April 1908, being advanced to assistant- tion of the British fleet; secondly, they 
adjutant-general in the following June, entirely subordinated the action of the 
His work was connected with the training British army to French plans, with inade- 
of the auxiliary forces, and in that capacity quate advantages 1;o, or regard foT, Bri¬ 
be often accompanied Lord Roberts on tisli military needs. Moreover, insufficient 
official tours. In 1004 there began the thought was paid to many practical details 
reorganization of the War Office and the of command. The Franco-German crisis 
formation of the new general staff; during of 1911 passed off, and Wilson accelerated 
the unsettled period which ensued Wilson his plans for the warlike notion which he 
was busily engaged on tasks that were now advocated in public utterances, while 
after his own heart, Largely as the result in the meantime his relations with General 
of these lie was promoted brcvct-colonel Focli grew still more intimate. In Novem- 
in December 1004, and finally appointed ber 1918 he was promoted major-general, 
by Sir Neville Lyttelton, now chief of the Then, in the spring of 1914, occurred the 
general staff, to be commandant of the Curragh incident, the result of the British 
Staff College, with the rank of brigadier- government’s apparent intention of coer- 
general, in January 1907. cing Ulster by armed force to participate 

At Camberlcy Wilson soon displayed in the grant of Irish Home Rule. The 
many attributes of the successful teacher, cavalry officers at the Curragh declared 
and, thanks to a vivid personalitj r , a that they would resign their commissions 
remarkable facility for public speaking, a rather than take action against Ulster, 
never-failing humorous turn of expression, and the episode led to the resignation of 
and a penchant for the dramatic, he Sir John French, then chief of the Im- 
uchieved great popularity among the periai General Staff, and of Sir John 
students, while his reputation as a lecturer Spencer Ewart [q.v.], the adjutant-general, 
spread throughout the army. In addition, Throughout the crisis Wilson, as a protes- 
he soon made himself the leading exponent tant Irishman, was active behind the 
of the policy of close co-operation with scenes in his support of the Ulster cause. 
France in the event of a continental war. The state of tension, both in Ireland and 
Here he found a virgin field for ins talent in the general European situation, con- 
for lecturing, and he availed himself of the tmued with little abatement until the 
opportunity to the full. More pregnant sequel to the murders at Sarajevo in July 
with fateful consequences was the friend- 1914 led up to the British declaration of 
ship which at this period he formed witli war against Germany in support of France 
General (afterwards Marshal) Foch, then on 4 August. Lord Kitchener [q.v.] there- 
head of the French liicolc Supcrieure de upon became secretary of state for war. Of 
Guerre. As time w'ent on Wilson became his views on matters both of strategy and 
more and more possessed by the idea of of raising the 4 new armies’, Wilson 
placing the British army at the disposal of strongly and openly disapproved. 

France in the event of war. The British Expeditionary Force landed 

In 1010 Wilson was chosen for the post in France under the orders of Sir John 
of director of military operations at the French, with Sir Archibald Murray as 
War Office, and on leaving Camberlcy in chief, and Wilson in the entirely new posi- 
August of that year he was made the tion of sub-chief, of the general staff. The 
subject of unusual demonstrations of whole scheme of mobilization, which 
am 013 8 N 
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Wilson lmd inspired, worked admirably. I in any noteworthy action, although ~on 
On August British head-quarters 10 May, niter taking over some poorly 
crossed to France; the troops loll owed, constructed and sited trenches from the 
and on 23 August were attacked by the French at the northern end of Vimy Ridra 
German First Army at Mons. The French the Germans developed a heavy surprise 
filaii of cairijmign already showed signs of attack at that point, which drove the 
collapse, whilst co-operation lie tween British hack n considerable distance with 
French and British armies proved faulty, some Joss. Wilson there upon made plans 
The retreat began, General Murray’s to retake the lost; ground, but was ordered 
health broke down, and Wilson became to desist, as the attempt promised to be 
largely responsible for the work of general too costly. The IV Corps was gradually 
hesid-qiuvrlers. In spite of an assumed air denuded of troops for the battle of the 
of light-henrtedness he could do little Somme, and on ll mccmhcr Wilson himself 
to retrieve the situation; indeed, at one was selected as head of a mission which 
moment lie seemed to be idled with such was to proceed to Russia in order to discuss 
forebodings that lie sent instructions to the supply of war material. After his 
tile troops to burn their baggage and return in March It) 17 lie went back to 
retreat at full speed; but both corps France in order to act ns duel* liaison 
commanders, Sir Douglas Ilaig and Sir oilicer with French head-quarters, his rank 
Horace Srnilh-Dorricn [q.v.], declined to of lieutenant-general being then made 
issue such orders. The tide turned at the permanent. After General Nivclle had 
River Marne on G September; the ineon- been succeeded as commander-in-chief of 
elusive battle of the Aisne followed, until, the French armies by General Detain on 
at the beginning of October, the Rri- 15 May, the latter informed British lieud- 
tish army was transferred to Flanders, quarters that lie considered Wilson to be 
Throughout this period Wilson performed a pc non a non grata. Wilson thereupon 
the work ol‘ his otlice interrupted by returned to Fnghmd. 
frequent visits to French head-quarters. After a spell of unemployment Wilson, 
The battle of YpTes was next fought to the at the instance of Sir William Robertson, 
bitter end (Oelobcr-November), but it was was appointed to the Has tern command at 
scarcely possible for the high command to home in September 1017, a position which 
influence the result, except by a display of suited him well since it enabled him to 
remarkable tenacity. In November the reside in London and keep in close touch 
question arose whether Wilson should not with military and political authorities 
succeed General Murray as chief of stair, alike: it was in these ciruumstanm that 
The Dual decision, however, was not taken Wilson came: into close cont act with the 
until 25 January 1915, when Sir William prime minister, Mr. Lloyd George. Soon 
Robertson became chief of staff, while afterwards, on 24 Gobi her, occurred the 
Wilson was appointed chief liaison oilicer serious defeat of the Italian army, initiated 
with French bend-quarters* receiving the by an Austro-Ornmn surprise at lack at 
temporary rank of lieutenant-general, the Cuporcl to, By threatening the complete 
latter distinction being gazetted on I!) collapse of Italy, this event produced a 
February. I*Ie now ceased to exercise; any grave crisis in t he Allied conduct of the 
direct influence over the course of even Is Whir. A conference of the Lowers was 

in the Held, and busied himself with the accordingly summoned at Hapallo, and 

political conduct of the War. In June lie lJiilher Wilson hastened in an entirely 
appears to have become less hostile to the imolliciat capacity, in company with the 
formation of the new armies by Lord prime minister on 7 November. As pre- 
Kitchener, a fact which smoothed down arranged by Mr. Lloyd George and M. 
the acrimony subsisting between the sec- Pninleve, the French premier, there was 
retary of state and himself. He was eroulcd at this meeting a ‘Supreme NVar 

created IC.C.H, in the spring. Council 1 , designed to eo-onliiiule. the 

In August, 1915 Wilson received from various war policies and military plans of 
Sir John French the offer of the command the Allied count ries. This council, which 
of an army corps ; it was also intimated to was to meet as required, comprised two 
him privately that his refusal of that offer leading ministers from Great Britain, 
would not be unacceptable lo the secretary France, Italy, and the United Slates 
of state. In the end the IV Army Corps respectively, and these statesmen were 
was entrusted to him in December 1015. supported by a group of permanent 
During his tenure of command throughout military representatives who were to work 
1016, lie was not called upon to participate out all military plans on their behalf. One 
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representative was selec ted by each Power, it was decided to confer the control of the 
and, as the chiefs of staff were not eligible, combined Allied armies on General Foch, 
the choice of British representative fell As the direction of the military operations 
upon Wilson, who might indeed be con- of the Allies now virtually passed into 
sidcred as one of the chief instigators of the Foch’a hands, Wilson’s work became 
creation of the council. He was then given merged in the results of the numerous 
the temporary rank of general. At Ver- committees and conferences which grew to 
saillcs, the seat of the new council, Wilson be synonymous with the higher conduct of 
and the other Allied military representa- the War. In France the next three months 
lives set up their offices, surrounded by mi- continued to be fulL of anxiety, ns the 
mcrous staffs, on 1 December. For the Germans, after being checked before 
next ten weeks the military representatives Amiens, renewed their attacks at oilier 
compiled a number of joint notes for the points. At length on 18 July the tide 
benefit of the council, the fourteenth and turned, the Allied advance began, and the 
last of which alone acquired much impor- Germans slowly gave way until they were 
tancc, since it adumbrated the formation eventually compelled to accept the Allied 
of a general reserve of troops for the entire terms of armistice on 11 November. 
Western front, inclusive of Italy. The use The months which elapsed between the 
of this reserve was to be controlled by an Armistice and the signing of the Peace 
executive War Board, of which Wilson Treaty at Versailles on 28 June 1011), were 
was to he the British member. But spent by Wilson mostly in Paris. During 
numerous obstacles at once arose, mainly that time he began to drift away somewhat 
owing to the disinclination of the various from his close association with Mr, Lloyd 
national commanders-in-chief to part with George. Eventually he mode no secret 
their troops, of which they had all too of his dissatisfaction both with the terms of 
few; still more, perhaps, owing to the peace and with the whole management of 
difficulties involved in the command of the political situation by the Allied stntes- 
sticli a body. The consequent discussions men. He opposed any British partieipa- 
dragged on for many weeks, indeed long tion in the League of Nations, expressed 
after Wilson lind left Versailles for London, himself against a pro-Greek policy in Asia 
For some time it had been apparent that Minor, and was an advocate of strong 
Mr. Lloyd George preferred Wilson’s British rule in the East generally; whilst 
facile personality and his pungent modes he continued to urge the enforce in ei it of 
of expression to the uncompromising ntti- rigorous measures in Ireland, In July 
tilde nnd blunt opinions of Sir William 1019 he was promoted field-marshal, and 
Robertson, then chief of the Imperial Gen- in August was created a baronet, receiving 
oral Staff. Supported by Lord Milner [q.vj the thanks of parliament ami a grant of 
alone in the Cabinet, Mr. Lloyd George £10,000. 

finally decided that Wilson should super- Affairs in Poland, at Constantinople, 
sede Robertson, and the change took place and in Mesopotamia occupied Wilson in 
on 18 February 1918. As chief of the his official capacity very fully during the 
Imperial General Staff Wilson found full next two and a half years. He persisted 
scope in the political sphere for the cxer- in recommending vigorous measures, not 
eise of his particular abilities ; but he had hesitating to advise military action in each 
scarcely settled down in his new office minor crisis as it arose; but the main ob- 
when, on 21 March, the Germans launched jeefcs of his deepest antipathy remained 
their great onslaught against the British the Bolshevik governors of Russia and 
Fifth Army. The offensive, although long still more the leaders of Sinn Fein in 
expected, fell at a point which had not Ireland; against the latter he never ceased 
been foreseen by the Versailles Council, to recommend a system of drastic coercion. 
Heavily outnumbered, the British gave Throughout 1921 the breach which was 
ground until it seemed as though the growing between Wilson and Mr. Lloyd 
Allied front might break. The general George widened, and he became ever more 
reserve, ns proposed by the Supreme War preoccupied with Irish affairs and with 
Council, not having come into existence, it the intricacies of party politics. Eventu- 
was clear that some drastic remedy was ally, on 21 February 1922, lie was elected 
needed to save the situation. Wilson hast- unopposed as conservative member of 
ened to France, whither Lord Milner parliament for North Down (Ireland). At 
had already proceeded, and on 26 March, the same time he took leave of the Wav 
after a conference of Allied statesmen and Office on completing his four years as 
commanders at Doullens, north of Amiens, chief of the Imperial General Staff, Mr. 
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Lloyd George having declined to extend 
Ins tenure of that ollice, and retired from 
the army. 

In the House of Commons Wilson 
delivered a in widen speech, on 15 March* in 
the debate concerning the state oC the 
army. The subject had long been n 
favourite theme with him; his manner 
and delivery were perfectly suited to the 
occasion. He was loudly upplaudcd, and 
although strongly attached by the labour 
party in opposition, was welcomed as a 
great accession to the conservative party 
and ns an opponent of Mr. Lloyd George. 
In May he visited Northern I reland, and 
made public speeches on the Irish problem 
in n manner which could not fail to arouse 
violent hostility in the ranks of Sinn Fein. 
The lenders of that movement thereafter 
regarded Wilson as an implacable enemy, 
and fears began to he entertained in 
London for his personal safety. That, these 
were justified was proved when in the 
following month he was assassinated by 
two Sinn Feitiers on the doorstep of his 
London House, No. 80 Eaton Place (22 
June). Rumour was prevalent to the 
effect that his murder was the outcome of 
nil organized conspiracy. Rut that was 
never proved, even at the trial of his mur¬ 
derers. lie was granted a public funeral and 
buried in the crypt of St. Raul's Cathedral. 

Opillions as to Wilson’s talents and 
as to his place among the great figures 
of the European War have varied 
greatly. Even before DM some of his 
own colleagues lmd looked with growing 
distrust oa liis rapid advancement to 
highly responsible positions. Many saw 
in him a very great soldier; in that respect 
his personality and his facility for public 
speaking served hirn well; while a whim¬ 
sical turn of expression and never-failing 
geniality brought him many friends and 
admirers. Others were concerned at his 
perpetual avoidance of responsibility, 
his lack of any real experience of mili¬ 
tary command, and his love of intrigue. 
The publication of his diaries in 1927, full 
of violently expressed prejudices ancl mis¬ 
taken opinions, was followed by the 
appearance of further literature which 
went ft bug way to shatter belief in 
the superiority of his military talents. 
It was recognized that lie was ut heart a 
politician rather than a soldier. 

Wilson left no child, and the baronetcy 
became extinct on his death. He received 
honorary degrees from the universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge and from Trinity 
College, Dublin; he was colonel of the 


Royal Irish Hides (1915) and a colonel 
commandant of the Ride Brigade (1019). 

There is a portrait of Wilson by Sir 
William Or pen in the Imperial War 
Museum, South Kensington; another, 
by Oswald Birley, appears in Itoijal 
Academy Pictures, 1922; he also figures 
in .1. S. Sargent’s picture ‘Some General 
Odicers of the Great War’, which hangs 
in the National Portrait Gallery, 

[The Times, 28 June 1022; Sir J. E, Ed¬ 
monds, (O(lieial) History of the Great War. 
Mititary Operation.s. Prance and I Belgium, 
.WU-JHJG anil J!U8, 1922-11)85; Sir C. E. 
Cullwell, Field-Marshal Sir Henry Wilson, his 
life and diaries, 2 vols., 1927; Sir Andrew 
Mnopliail, Three Persons, 1929; John Char- 
Unis, At (l.Il.Q., 1081 ; Army lasts; personal 
knowledge.] H. nn Wattisyille, 

WILSON, JOSEPH HAVELOCK 
(1858-1929), founder of the National 
Union of Seamen, was born at Sunderland 
10 August 1858, the third son of John 
Wilson, foreman draper of that town, hy 
his wife, Hannah, daughter of John 
Joseph Robson. Both his parents were 
descended from seafaring families. After 
intermittent attendance at a local school, 
Wilson in 18(17 was unwillingly appren¬ 
ticed to a lithographic printer, but here¬ 
ditary instincts led him in 1H70 to run 
away to sea. 11 is experiences of life before 
the mast during the succeeding fifteen 
years decided the course of his future 
career. 

In 1887 Wilson founded the National 
Amalgamated Sailors’ and Firemen’s 
Union, afterwards known as the National 
Union of Seamen. He determined to 
obtain recognition of his union by ship¬ 
owners, and to secure generally improved 
conditions, especially as regards accom¬ 
modation, food, and wages, for all seamen. 
After an inauspicious beginning the 
Union grew rapidly in strength: the ship¬ 
owners thereupon formed in 1890 the 
Shipping Federation. Violent antagonism 
between the two organizations prevailed 
until, in 1912, the recognition of Wilson’s 
union by the Federation brought about a 
mutual desire for the solution in confer¬ 
ence of outstanding questions. Wilson 
meanwhile had frequently been involved 
in legal proceedings, and lie served a short 
term of imprisonment for unlawful as¬ 
sembly in 1801. In that year lie came 
under the influence of Samuel Plimsoll 
[q.v.], the ‘Sailors’ Friend’. Plimsoll 
deprecated aggressive industrial action 
and urged Wilson to bring his cause before 
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arliament. Wilson represented Middles- 
rough in the liberal interest from 181)2 to 
900, and again from 1900 to 1910; he 
eturned to parliament as coalition liberal 
lember for South Shields in 1018, De¬ 
bated in 1922, he did not seek re-clection: 
he reforms for which he had laboured, 
deluding the amendment of the Merchant 
ihipping Act in 1907 and the extension 
»f the Workmen’s Compensation Act to 
eafarers, had already been enacted. In 
922 he was made C.H. 

Wilson wns never a revolutionary 
ocialist, but zeal unqualified by experi- 
mce caused him as a youthful leader to 
idopt extreme rather than conciliatory 
net hods. Eventually he became an 
ulvocate of peaceful negotiation, and in 
lis uncompleted autobiography entitled 
My Stormy Voyage through Life (1925) he 
made eommcndably frank confession of 
^arly mistakes. Wilson was at all times 
i patriot. During the European War 
British seamen under his leadership boy¬ 
cotted German nationals and cargoes sus¬ 
pected of an ultimate German destination ; 
similarly, passages oversea were refused to 
certain political leaders then credited with 
defeatist intentions. For his services in 
connexion with recruiting Wilson received 
the C.B.E. in 1018. The General Strike of 
1920 was declared by him to be a ‘revolu¬ 
tionary plot’, and was condemned by his 
union. He held that the trades union 
movement, rightly directed, must be 
industrial nnd not political, and to trades 
unionism thus conceived he remained 
faithful. 

Despite ill-health Wilson was persuaded 
to remain president of the National Union 
of Seamen until his death, which occurred 
in London 1(> April 1929. He married in 
1879 Jane Anne, only child of Thomas 
Wliatliam, of South Shields. She survived 
him with two sons and one daughter. 

[The Times , 17 April 1929; J. Havelock 
Wilson, My Stormy Voyage through Life (with 
an introduction by Lord Runeiimm), 1925; 
private information.] A. E. W atkin. 

WOLLASTON, ALEXANDER FRED¬ 
ERICK RICHMOND (1875-1980), natur¬ 
alist and explorer, born 22 May 1875 at 
Clifton, was the second soil of George 
Hyde Wollaston. Ilis parents came of 
gifted families. Ilis mother, Sarah Con¬ 
stance, daughter of Thomas Richmond 
and granddaughter of Thomas Rich ?pnd 
[q.v.], miniature painters, and nf | x of 
the portrait-pa inter, George/ \Wv j' : $ 
fq.V,], was a very talented v! \ 


father, George Hyde Wollaston, was a 
man of wide culture and one of the most 
outstanding figures at Clifton College 
during the head mastership of John 
Pcrcival. He was a direct descend ant of 
William Wollaston [q.v.] and of Francis 
Wollaston [q.v.]; Francis John Hyde Wol¬ 
laston [q.v.] and William Hyde Wollas¬ 
ton [q.v.] were his great-great-uncles, 
while the entomologist Thomas Vernon 
Wollaston [q.v.] was more distantly re¬ 
lated. No other family name occurs more 
often in the annals of the Iloyal Society. 

l<rom a private school Wollaston 
entered Clifton College as a day-boy. 
Ile was a born naturalist, caring little 
for school life and games, but delighting 
in the study of birds and wild life. In 1898 
he went up to King’s College, Cambridge. 
Throughout his life his feelings for his 
college amounted to devotion. He was 
one of the select few who attended the 
zoology lectures of Alfred Newton [q.v.], 
whose life he wrote in 1021. During a long 
vacation lie began a career of travel by 
walking from Hamincrfest through Lapp- 
lnnd to the Baltic. He took only a poll 
degree in 1890, but stayed up at King’s 
tor another two years. Having early made 
up his mind to be an explorer, he decided 
to obtain a medical qualification in order 
to facilitate his chances of travel, and 
accordingly went to the London Hospital, 
taking his ‘conjoint 5 in 1903 and his 
B.Cli. at Cambridge in 1913, 

Finding lif e as ft medical student in 
London very irksome, Wollaston took 
every opportunity to escape into the 
country. Mountain country attracted him 
greatly, and he spent many holidays 
climbing in Great Britain and in the Alps, 
but lie was stirred rather by a love of 
exploration and of natural beauty than 
by the gymnastic side of mountaineering. 
He was elected to the Alpine Club in 1903 
and served on its committee 1922-1924, 
In 1901 and 1904 he visited the Sudan 
with N. C. Rothschild in order to collect 
birds and animals, and later travelled 
round the world, visiting New Zealand, 
the Malay States, arid Japan. 

In 1900 Wollaston took part, as doctor 
and collector of plants and insects, in the 
British Museum expedition, led by R. B. 
Woosnam, to the Ruwcir/ori mountains in 
Central Africa. He climbed what was then 
supposed to be the highest peak (15,280 
feet), afterwards named Wollaston Peak by 
the Duke of Abruzzi, and returned home 
down the Congo with Douglas Carriithers, 
/ Mishins n. nhnrminfp nnnQimt of his 
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travels and observations in From It inven¬ 
tor i to the Congo (1008). A marked trait 
in bis ciluiracier was Ids sympathy with 
the outlook of primitive native peoples, 
hut his consistent regard for accuracy 
forced him on this occasion to protest 
strongly against the calumnies then 
prevalent in England concerning the 
Belgian administration on the Congo. 

In 11)01) Wollaston joined the expedition 
to Dutch New Guinea organized by the 
British Ornithologists’ Union under the 
leadership of Waller Good lei low. The 
expedition, of which Cecil Godfrey Bawling 
[q.v.] was surveyor, failed to midi the 
Nassau range, and there was much sick¬ 
ness; Imt Wollaston made a valuable 
coIIeeLion of natural history specimens, 
and an extremely ini ores ling study of 
the very primitive pygmy Tnpiro tribe, 
discovered by the expedition. At the 
request of the committee of the expedition 
lie wrote un account of it in Pygmies and 
Papuans (11)12). 

Wollaston was so much disappointed at 
the failure of this expedition to reach the 
$nows tlmt in 1012-1018 he returned to 
New Guinea, taking C. B. Kloss as his only 
white companion. Working up the Utukwa 
and Setukwu rivers, he succeeded after 
four months in reaching the glaciers 
of Mount Carstensz (la,700 feet) and in 
attaining a height of 14,809 feet. The 
expedition was very arduous: grout 
physical difficulties of access were accentu¬ 
ated by dense vegetation, bad climate, 
noxious insects, and complete absence of 
any local food supplies; but all Wollas¬ 
ton’s arrangements were excellent, and by 
means of suitable diet beri-beri was en¬ 
tirely avoided. Ills sympathy with the 
hitherto unknown stone-age natives en¬ 
sured a friendly reception. He secured a 
valuable collection of ethnological and 
natural history specimens, and described 
the journey in a delightful lecture [Geo¬ 
graphical Journal , March 1014]. For this 
expedition, organized by himself, and for 
his port in former expeditions, he was 
awarded the Gill memorial by the Royal 
Geographical Society in 1014. lie was 
planning a third expedition to New 
Guinea when the European War broke out. 

A Vo Has ton volunteered as a surgeon in 
the royal navy, and was attached to the 
northern patrol on 4 August 11)14- and 
later to H.M.S. Agincourt. In 1015 he 
joined the East African Expeditionary 
Force, and served in it for tw r o years. 
During 1018 he served in a monitor off 
the Belgian coast, and in 1919 joined 


the British force sent to Murmansk, the 
Russian port on the Kola peninsula. H e 
was mentioned in dispatches and awarded 
the D.tt.C. for conspicuous devotion to 
duty throughout operations in Hast Africa, 
lie was demobilized in October 1919. 

In 1921 Wollaston took part as doctor 
and naturalist in the first Mount Everest 
expedition, Jed by Lieutenant-Colonel 
(!. K. Howard-Bmy. His medical services 
both to members of the. expedition and to 
native Tibetans were highly appreciated; 
he made excellent collodions containing 
specimens of animals and plants new to 
science, and also brought back sonic of the 
finest, photographs in a col lection remark¬ 
able for its beauty. He wrote a paper in 
ilie Geographical Journal (July 1922) and 
two excellent chapters and an appendix in 
Mount Everest, the Itcconnaisauce (1921). 

Wollaston married in 1929 Mary, 
daughter of Dun id McineiT/.hagen, head 
of the banking house of Frederick Hutli. 
In the same year, with bis wife, Wollaston 
visited lhe unexplored Sierra Nevada of 
Santa Marta, in Go lorn bin, a region very 
dillicuit of access. He described the 
venture in tv paper read to the Royal 
Geographical Society [Geographical Jour¬ 
nal, August 1925]. In 1925 he received 
the Patron’s medal from the Royal 
Geographical Society, mid in 1928 was 
appointed honorary secretary. 

In view of his lack of scholastic achieve¬ 
ments, Wollaston’s election toil six-years 1 
fellowship at King’s College in 1920 was 
a signal tribute to his elm raci er. In 1925 
he settled at Uley in Gloucestershire, but 
in 1928 lie was rc-decled fellow and ap¬ 
pointed tutor to his college and went to 
live: at Cambridge. Despite an exlreme 
personal reticence, he bad the gift of 
inspiring friendship; this, combined with 
liis sense of humour, astonishing insight, 
and broad outlook, made him remarkably 
successful with undergraduates. After his 
death, Mr. .L M. Keynes wrote of him that 
‘he could unlock hearts with n word and 
a look, and break down everyone’s re¬ 
serves, except bis own’, while Mr. Stanley 
Baldwin as chancellor of the University 
spoke of Cambridge ‘mourning a prince 
among men 1 . The affection with widt h lie 
was regarded intensified the horror and 
indignation aroused amongst a very wide: 
circle of friends when on 8 June, 11)80 he: 
was shot dead in Ids college rooms by ti 
demented undergraduate, who took Jus 
own life at the same time. His ashes lie 
in the chapel of King’s College. He left 
a widow and one son and two daughters. 
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Wollaston was a distinguished natur¬ 
alist, ethnologist, and explorer of tropical 
mountain regions, a geographer in the 
widest sense, with a marked under standing 
of primitive races. His writing was dis¬ 
tinguished by a notable sensitiveness, and 
in accuracy of detail and avoidance of 
error lie exhibited the characteristic merit 
of the scientist William Ilyde Wollaston. 
Ho was a man of wide knowledge and noble 
character. He was master of himself in a 
rare degree: a great adventurer and a 
wonderful friend. 

[The Times, 4, 6, and 7 June 1080; Cam¬ 
bridge Ih'.viao, 0 June 1030; J, M, Keynes in 
The Nation> 14 June 1080; Alpine Journal, 
August 1014 and November 1030 ; Geographi¬ 
cal Journal , June and November 100(1, March 
1014, August lt)2f>, and July 1030; Ibis , 
January 1002 and July 1030; Wollaston’s 
writings and diaries ( Letters and Diaries of 
A. l<\ II. Wollaston, selected and edited by 
Mary Wollaston, 1038); private information; 
personal knowledge.] T . G. IjOncistavf, 

“WOOD, CHARLES (1860-1020), com¬ 
poser, was born at Armagh 14 June 1860, 
the tliird son nnd fifth child of Charles 
Wood, lay vicar of Armagh Cathedral and 
diocesan registrar of the diocese of Armagh, 
by his wife, Jemima Taylor, He was edu¬ 
cated at the Cathedral School, Armagh. 

In 1883 Wood came to London, having 
won a scholarship for composition at the 
Royal College of Music, which in that year 
began its great and in some ways risky 
experiment in musical education with 
fifty scholars and a few students. (Sir) 
Charles Villiers Stanford [q.v.] and (Sir) 
Hubert Parry [q.v.'| were its two teachers 
of composition. To Stanford came Wood 
as a pupil, an unassuming youth not quite 
seventeen years of age. He at once made 
his mark. At an epoch of attenuated 
technique, false sen Lin lent, deliberate 
showincss, he appeared as one who, by 
instinct, had kept to the straight, classical 
line, thorough, sincere, correct; unde¬ 
veloped, of course, but already, perhaps 
through his training nt Armagh Cathedral, 
possessing a knowledge of counterpoint 
and a sense of vocal style beyond his 
teacher’s power to improve. Stanford 
taught him how to expand his instrumental 
style ; bow to make use of the more modern 
harmonics which Brahms and, in another 
school, VVngn cr we re dc vc lopi rig; h o w to 
manage musical forms: but wisely left 
him uione, for the most part, to achieve 
his own manner of expression. His other 
teachers were (Sir) Frederick Bridge fq.v.], 
harmony and counterpoint, Franklin 


Taylor, pianoforte, and Thomas Mann, 
French horn, which instrument Wood 
played adequately, if not brilliantly, in the 
College orchestra. 

Greater perhaps than the influence of 
Wood’s teachers—though he could have 
had no more skilful and appreciative guide 
than Stanford—was that of his environ¬ 
ment. He had, even then, an astonishing, 
self-acquired knowledge of the classical 
composers; but Brahms, Dvorak, Wagner, 
and probably most of Schumann were un¬ 
known to him. At the College he had ac¬ 
cess to their works, and could hear them 
played, Not only that, did he himself 
write a song, or a violin sonata, or a string 
quartet he could quite easily get it per¬ 
formed con amove by his fellow students. 
Sir George Grove [q.v.], then director of 
the College, a passionate if not nlwEiys 
discriminating lover of music and litera¬ 
ture, quickly recognized the power and 
promise of Wood, and took an important 
part in the moulding of his literary tastes. 
He can be said to have made the poets 
known to Wood, but in return had Beet¬ 
hoven made known to himself through the 
medium of Wood’s illuminating knowledge. 

Wood stayed at the Royal College until 
1888. By that time he laid written, with 
much besides, the first of his string quartets 
and his setting of Shelley’s Ode to the West 
Wind for chorus and orchestra. He then 
went as an undergraduate to Sclwyn Col¬ 
lege, Cambridge, and shortly afterwards 
as organist scholar to Gonville and Cains 
College, his Royal College scholarship being 
made tenable at the University. In 1889 
lie was appointed to the staff of the Royal 
College of Music as a teacher of harmony 
and counterpoint (subjects which were 
soon understood to include composition), 
and in 1801 be was made organist of Cains 
College. Both these appointments lie held 
until his dentil. He made his home in 
Cambridge, and settled down to a valuable 
and influential life of routine. I-Ic was 
made a fellow of Cains College in 1894, 
took the degree of Mus.D., Cambridge, in 
180(5 (he had graduated B.A., Mus.Bac. 
in 1 800), ami received the honorary degree 
of LL,D. from the university of Leeds in 
1904, and that of D.Mus. from the univer¬ 
sity of Oxford in 1920. Having been for 
many years lecturer in harmony and 
counterpoint to the university of Cam¬ 
bridge, lie was made professor of music in 
l bat university in 1924, in succession to 
Sir C. V. Stanford, his former teacher. 

Wood’s busy and ordered life had two 
main interests, teaching and composition. 
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Asa teacher lie worked in two centres, the 


I loyal College of Music end Cambridge. 
His most evident characteristic was a sort 
of imli mil authority, as of one whose taste 
and judgement were almost as unques¬ 
tionable as a law of nature. The most 
modest of men, lie was quite unconscious 
of his own wisdom ; hut all who knew him 
and lean led from him felt that lie lmd a 
curious quality of finality, lie knew, and 
his pupils knew that he knew, right from 
wrong, good from bad. It was not merely 
that lie could and did teach admirably 
how music should be shaped and presented; 
he could make good music live and bad 
music die in the heart and mind of the 
student. Something instinctively true and 
perceptive in bis nature enabled him to 
separate grain from chaff without effort. 
He hated ostentation, rhetoric, preten¬ 
tiousness, whether in music, in literature, 
or in conduct. The wliolesomcness arid 
sanity of approach to be found in the 
music of Ilandel, Ilaydn, Beethoven, and 
Schubert perhaps appealed to him most 
vitally. It is no exaggeration to say that 
Wood had n more beneficent and far- 
reaching effect on contemporary musical 
production than any other teacher. Most 
of the present English composers have 
come under his influence either directly or 
at one remove, and the result is to he seen 
in the thoroughness of workmanship and 
dignity of style which inform the work of 
the best of them, however far they may 
have developed or departed from Wood’s 
idiom. 

Much of Wood’s more ambitious creative 
work was done in bis youth and early man¬ 
hood : the Ode to Mitsic (a setting of a poem 
specially written by Swinburne for the 
opening of the new Iloyal College of Music) 
in 1800; the music to the Jon of Euripides 
in 1800, and that to Jph igenia in Tauris in 
1804; his beautiful Dirge for two Veterans 
and his neglected but hue Ballad of Dundee 
for the Leeds festivals of 1001 and 1004 
respectively; his Song of the Tern pest for 
the Hovingham festival, 1008. lie wrote, 
in addition, eight string quartets at various 
periods, a set of variations for -orchestra on 
the Irish air Sir Patrick Sarsjicld, two 
Opera Scenes from Dickens, sixteen pre¬ 
ludes for the organ, a very large number 
of songs, part-songs, services, and anthems, 
and a setting of the Passion according to 
St. Mark. Ilis music is remarkable for 
the flawless ease, certainty, and ingenuity 
of its workmanship, and the purity and 
nobility of its imaginative quality. At its 
best it rises very high, by force of its simple 


dignity and beauty. Wood was no 
conscious reformer, no shoutcr of new 
messages, Ilis aim was to make music 
as he felt it ought to be, sincere, uncx- 
travngant, expressive of the best that was 
in him. These being the qualities which 
most endure and grow, his work is steadily 
advancing in the esteem of musicians and 
of the discriminating section of the general 
public. His vocal music and his string 
quartets in particular arc now accepted as 
models. Of both mediums lie had a 
com maud which students cannot afford to 
leave unstudied. I-Iis church music can 
already be regarded as classical. It is 
performed regularly and frequently in all 
the cathedrals and in many churches. 

As a limn "Wood was shy and retiring, 
but he lmd a great sense of humour and a 
fundamental common sense which made 
him quite indifferent to things which 
seemed to him not to matter, Psycho¬ 
logical problems and philosophical specu¬ 
lations left him quite unmoved. Many of 
his sayings arc still repented, lie died at 
Cambridge 12 July 1028. 

Wood married in 1898 Charlotte 
Georgina, daughter of Captain William 
Robert Wills Sand ford, Scots Greys, of 
Castlcrea House, eo. Hoscommon, and had 
two sons, tlie older of whom was killed on 
active service in 1918, and three daughters, 

[Private information ; personal knowledge.) 

S. P. Waihungton. 

WOOD, FRANCIS DEH WENT (.1871- 
1920) sculptor, was born at Keswick 15 
October 1871, the son of Alpheus Ilayliss 
Wood, a native of Philadelphia, by his 
English wife, Anne Mary, daughter of 
John Hornby Maw. At n very early age 
he was sent to school at Lausanne, and 
subsequently for two years studied art at 
Karlsruhe under Otto Wei bring and Her¬ 
mann. Glitz. In 1889 lie returned to Eng¬ 
land, and worked as n modeller first 
in the potteries of Messrs. Maw Co. at 
Jack Held, Shropshire, and later fur the Coal- 
brookdale Co., iron-moulders, in the same 
county. He was meanwhile continuing his 
artistic education in the local art school, 
whence he proceeded to the National Art 
Training Schools ul: South Kensington 
(afterwards the lloyal College of Art) and 
there .studied sculpture under Professor 
Edouard Lanleri and gained a national 
scholarship, In 1890 he became assistant 
to Professor Alphonse Legros [q,v.] at the 
Slude School of Art, mid held this post 
until the resignation of Legros at the end 


of 1892. 
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At the age of twenty-one Wood could charge of the department of masks for 
thus look back upon a course of training facial wounds. Other important examples 
which had brought him considerable ex- of his work are the statue of William Pitt, 
periencc: in 1894 he nevertheless entered in marble, commissioned by the women 
upon a three years 5 course at the Royal of the United States of America living in 
Academy Schools, continuing to gain England in celebration of one hundred 
many student distinctions: in 1895 he was years of peace between the two countries, 
awarded the gold medal and travelling and set up in the National Gallery of Art 
scholarship for his group ‘Daedalus and at Washington in 1920; the war memorial 
Icarus b In the same year he contributed at Ditchinghain, Norfolk; statues of 
a relief, in plaster, entitled ‘Circe 5 , to the General Wolfe at Westcrham, of Lord 
Academy exhibition. During his years of Nunburnholmc at Hull, and of Lord Ripon 
study at the Academy Wood acted ns in the spa gardens at Ripon; and a number 
assistant to (Sir) Thomas Brock [q.v.], and of public monuments in India, including 
lie continued to do so after a stay in Paris, those of Queen Victoria and King Edward 
where he gained the mention honorable at VII at Patiala, of King Edward VII at 
the Salon of 1897 for his group ‘Maternity’. Rangoon, of Lord Ripon at Madras and at 
Shortly afterwards he was appointed Calcutta, and of the Maharajah Gaekwnr 
modelling master at the Glasgow School of Baroda, this last an equestrian statue, 
of Art, but in 1901 he returned to London Several works at Glasgow (forming part 
and settled in Glebe Place, Chelsea. In of the decorations of the Art Galleries, 
1910 he was elected A.R.A. and in 1920 Kclvingrove, the Mercantile Buildings, 
R,A,, his diploma work being a bronze Botliwell Street, and the Caledonian low 
statuette‘The Dancer 7 . He succeeded his level railway station) were the result of 
teacher, Lanteri, as professor of sculpture Wood’s association with the Glasgow 
at the Royal College of Art in 1918, School of Art. Among his numerous 
resigning the post in 1923; he also taught individual works of statuary reference 
sculpture in the Royal Academy Schools, should also be made to the group ‘Dante 
During the European War of 1914-1018 lie at Ravenna 5 (1890) and 1 Atalanta 7 (1909, 
enlisted in the Royal Army Medical Corps now in the Manchester Art Gallery), 
in 1915, receiving a commission in the Wood died in London after an operation 
following year. 19 February 1020. I-Ie married in 1903 

Wood was gifted with great facility of the Australian singer, Florence Schmidt, 
artistic expression; his work as a sculptor and had one son. A selection of his works 
reflects his cultured personality and, as was shown at the Burlington House 
regards style, is perhaps best described as Winter Exhibition in 1927. 
being of a neo-baroque character in its [Thc Timfx< 20 Fcbrunry 102 0; Algernon 
fullness, flexibility, and realism of form. Graves, The Jloyal Academy of Arts, a com- 
He w'as nn expert at many techniques of p} e tc dictionary of contributors and their work , 
craftsmanship and also a draughtsman and vol. viii, iood; subsequent Academy exhibi- 
water-colour painter of no mean ability, tion catalogues, including that of the Memo- 
Notable examples of his work in London rial Exhibition, 1927.] T. Boiienius. 
are the Machine Gun Corps memorial at 

Hyde Park Corner (1925), one of his best WOOD, MATILDA ALICE VICTORIA 
performances, and tlic pair of groups (1870-1922), music-hall comedian, pro- 
symbolizing Australia on two of the gate fessionally known as Marie Lloyd, was 
piers of the Queen Victoria memorial in born at 30 Plumber Street, Hoxton, 12 
front of Buckingham Palace, The Tate February 1870, the eldest of the eleven 
Galleiy possesses his life-size broir/e statue children of John Wood, artificial llowcr- 
‘ .Psyche 7 (exhibited at the Royal Academy maker, by his wife, Matilda Mary Caroline 
in 1919 and purchased by the Chantrcy Archer, in childhood she formed a troupe 
trustees) and three portrait busts, namely, of little girls, the Fairy Bell Minstrels, 
of Henry James (exhibited at the Royal who sang and acted in schoolrooms and 
Academy in 1914 and purchased by the mission halls. At the age of fourteen she 
Chantrcy trustees), of Colonel T. E. appeared on the stage of the Grecian 
Lawrence, and of Miss Bess Norris (a music-ball, which was attached to the 
Chantrcy Fund purchase, 1920). Wood Eagle public-house in the City Road ; her 
was much employed as a sculptor of salary was fifteen shillings a week and her 
portrait busts, and in this connexion it stage name Bella Delmarc, which she soon 
should be mentioned that during and after changed to Marie Lloyd. Before she was 
the War he gave devoted service when in sixteen she was performing in the West 
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end of London, uml in 1 she was earn¬ 
ing £100 u week. 

In 1801, 1892, and 1800 Mnric Lloyd 
was engaged by Sir Augustus Henry Glos¬ 
sal) Harris [<|,v.] for his pantomimes at 
Drury lame Theatre ; she also appeared in 
a few other pantomimes in suburban and 
provincial theatres, But her real bent 
was for the music-hulls, which during 1 
her career were developing into imposing 
theatres of variety. Her songs were all 
written and composed for her by olhers; 
but she moulded them as she pleased by 
means of look, gcslure, mid Loins of voice, 
making most of them openly and joy¬ 
fully improper; yet, nl; true Live as she was 
with her golden hair and bine eyes, she 
kept her performance free from any per¬ 
sona] display or invitation, and appealed 
to the women as much ns to the men. 
Her power lay in her cheery vitality, her 
thorough knowledge of vulgar English— 
and especially Cockney—manners and 
humour, and her highly cultivated skill 
in swift and significant expression, which 
won praise from judges so good as Ellen 
Terry [q.v.] ami Sarah Bernhardt. Tours 
in Australia, South Africa, and the United 
States of America showed that her very 
English humour could be enjoyed outside 
England. 

Marie Lloyd’s work fell into three 
periods. In the first she was girlish, almost 
childish, as when she made her first great 
hit with the song ‘The hoy 1 love sits up 
in the gallery’. Next enmc a long scries 
of songs which she sang as a grown woman 
dressed in, and beyond, the height of 
fashion, such as ‘Oh, Mr. Porter’, ‘Every¬ 
thing in the garden’s lovely’, and ‘When 
you wink the other eye*. Last came cer¬ 
tain studies of shabby nnd broken-down 
women, in which she mingled sadness and 
humour, and showed considerable skill in 
the impersonation of character. 

Over the music-hall public Marie Lloyd 
held undisputed dominion. Some of the 
affection for her was due to her notorious 
generosity. She lavished both money and 
caYe on the poor and the unhappy ; and in 
1007 in a music-hall strike on bclmlf of 
the minor performers, she came out on 
strike with the rest and took her turn as 
picket. Overwork and domestic trouble 
lias ten ed her end. She was taken ill on 
the stage of the Alhambra (the audience 
loudly applauding what they took for a 
very realistic piece of acting) and died at 
her home at Goldcrs Green 7 October 
1922, aged fifty-two, 

Marie Lloyd married three times: first, 
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in 1887 l’erey Charles Courtenay, general 
dealer, by whom she had her only child, 
a daughter; secondly, in 190(j Alexander 
(Alec) Hurley, comedian; and thirdly, in 
191-1 Bernard Dillon, jockey. 

[The Times, A and G October 1918, 23 
February 19M-, 10 July 1920, and 9 October 
1922; Naomi Jacob, Our HI (trie, 1080.] 

II. II, Child. 

WOOD, THOMAS McKTNNON (1855- 
1927), politician, was born 20 .January 
J85f> at 22 Leslie Street, St epney, London. 
Mis father, Hugh Wood, the son of an 
Orkney farmer, wns in business first in 
Kirkwall, then in Lei Hi, and afterwards 
moved to London, where lie set up as 
merchant and ship-owner at 1*11-142 The 
Minorics. 

Thomas, the only son of Hugh Wood by 
his second wife, Jessie, daughter of the 
Bev. Thomas McKinnon, of Saudi ieburn, 
Ittneaidmcahivc, was educated at the 
Brewers’ Company grammar school, Mill 
Hill School, nnd University College, 
London. He won many jmv.es at school 
and college, and graduated with honours 
in English, logic, and moral philosophy. 
His ambitions were literary, and for a 
short time he worked on the staff of the 
Knqu'.lnpuuUa liritaimiat at Edinburgh. 
In 1878 his fatlier lost bis sight, and 
Thomas returned to Loudon and joined 
the business as a partner, developing it, 
and adding a branch in Liverpool and 
interests in other companies. When he 
afterwards entered politics he ceased to 
take an active part in business; but he 
resumed liis interest on leaving the govern¬ 
ment, and was eh airman of three com¬ 
panies at the time of liis death. 

The Wood family were active members 
of the King’s Weigh House chapel, and 
through its minister, Alexander Sandison, 
Thomas Wood met and married in 1888 
Isabella (died 19*27), sister of the minister 
and daughter of Alexander Sandison, J.F., 
ofUnst, Shetland. Under these influences, 
and not primarily us a politician, Wood 
entered the London County Council as a 
progressive, representing Central Hackney 
from 1892 until 1907, when he became! 
an alderman (1907-1909). lie soon made: 
Ids mark, becoming vice-chairman of the 
parliamentary committee ( 1898-1S95) and 
chairman (1895-1898 and March to .July 
100(1). He was chairman of the Council 
(1898-1890), chairman of the water 
committee (1000-1904), chairman of the 
general purposes committee (1004-100 G), 
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nnd for a long period leader of the pro¬ 
gressive party. 

Wood entered parliament in 190(1 as 
liberal member for the St. Boll ox division 
of Glasgow, after unsuccessful attempts at 
East Islington (1805), St. Bollox (1900), 
and Orkney and Shetland (1902). lie re¬ 
tained the scat without a break until 1018. 
In April 1008 he was appointed by Mr. 
Asquith parliamentary secretary to the 
Board of Education, and in that position 
found himself chiefly concerned with the 
progress of Mr. Beginakl McKenna’s 
(abortive) Elementary Education Bill, In 
October 1008 he was appointed under¬ 
secretary of state at the Foreign Office. 
Here, while doing all his work with 
conscientious ability, his chief interest, 
natural in his case though by no means 
usual, was the effect of foreign affairs on 
trading and commercial conditions. 

In 1911 Wood was appointed financial 
secretary to tlic Treasury, and in 1912 
secretary for Scotland, with a scat in the 
Cabinet. His first task in the latter 
capacity was to bring into operation the 
Small Land-holders (Scotland) Act passed 
by liis predecessor, Lord Pen Hand [q.v.], 
in 1911. He himself secured the passing 
of the Mental Deficiency nnd Lunacy 
(Scotland) Act in 1018, skilfully over¬ 
coming much opposition to the new 
system of treating mental defectives. In 
the same year he passed the Temperance 
(Scotland) Act, the Highlands and Islands 
(Medical Service) Act, and the Bank¬ 
ruptcy (Scotland) Act; and, in 1914, the 
Milk and Dairies (Scotland) Act. In the 
application to Scotland of the many legis¬ 
lative and administrative measures neces¬ 
sitated by the European War, he showed 
skill and tact. In July 1910 Wood again 
became financial secretary to the Treasury, 
succeeding E, S. Montagu [q.v.] in that 
post, which was of peculiar importance in 
war-time, and also in that of chancellor of 
the duchy of Lancaster, These posts lie 
held until December 191(3, when the 
government was reconstituted and the 
War Cabinet formed. He was defeated 
at St. Bollox in the election of 1918, and 
was also unsuccessful in 1924 at Central 
Hackney. He died in London 26 March 
1927. 

Wood was appointed a deputy lieutenant 
for the county of London in 1899, received 
the honorary degree of LL.D. from St. 
Andrews University in the same year, and 
was admitted a privy councillor in 1011. 
He had six sons and two daughters, two 
sons and one daughter dying lie fore him. 


A portrait of Wood by Leonard Watts, 
painted about 1899, hangs in the offices 
of the London County Council. 

[T7ie Times , 28 March 1027; official records ; 
private information.] M. F. IIeaul.a.M, 

WRIGHT, JOSEPH (1855-1980), 
philologist, born 31 October 1855 at 
Thackley, near Bradford, was the second 
son of Dufton Wright, a weaver and later 
a quarryinan, whom Joseph Wright 
described ns 4 a cheerful, good-tempered 
chap ’ who 4 was fond of poaching . . . but 
never wanted to work’. Dufton’s wife, 
Sarah Ailne Atkinson, lmd thus to depend 
largely on her own efforts in bringing up 
her four children. At the age of six Joseph 
Wright began work ns a don key-boy, 
carrying quarry men’s tools to the black¬ 
smith’s, for which lie received eight cen- 
pcncc a week from the smith and a penny 
a week from each quarryinan. At seven 
he became a ‘d offer’ at the mill belonging 
to (Sir) Titus Salt [q.v.] at Snlinirc, where 
his duties consisted in removing the full 
bobbins from the spindles and replacing 
them with empty ones. Iiis wages 1\ctc 
amounted after a time to three and six¬ 
pence a week; and it was at the factory 
school that he received the first elements 
of education. At thirteen Wright moved 
to Wild man’s mill at Ringley, where his 
wages rose to nine shillings a week. He 
then became a wool-sorter, and ns his work 
was now more exacting and paid by the 
piece, his earnings rose to between twenty 
and thirty shillings a week. After the 
death of his father in 1866, Wright was 
the main support of his mother and his 
two younger brothers; he became, as he 
put it, ‘lather, husband, son, and com¬ 
panion . . . plunged, when a mere child, 
into the severest battles of life.’ 

The first incentive to acquire education 
came to Wright when he heard the men 
in the mill talking about the Franco- 
Prussian War, He then taught himself to 
read and to write. After attending local 
evening-classes, where he learned some 
French and German, he studied arith¬ 
metic, Euclid, algebra, and shorthand at 
the Mechanics’ Institute at Bradford. He 
also organized classes of his own, which 
were held in the evenings in the two bed¬ 
rooms of bis mother’s cottage and attended 
by about tv dozen lads, each paying two¬ 
pence a week. By this time he had saved 
£40, and, as in 1876 the mill was tempor¬ 
arily closed, lie went to Heidelberg, where 
he studied for eleven weeks. On his return 
he obtained a post as teacher at Springfield 
923 
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School, H rad ford, nt a salary of £10 a year, 
lie worked there from September 1KTO to 
April 1871), at the same time attending 
classes at the Yorkshire College of Science 
at Leeds. In 1878 he passed the London 
matriculation examination, and in April 
1870 received an appointment at Grove 
School, Wrexham. About two years later 
he became an under-master at a school at 
Margate, where he remained for a few 
months. 

In 1882, having passed the London 
intermediate examination, Wright deter¬ 
mined to study in Germany, and matri¬ 
culated in the spring at Heidelberg. 
Mathematics had so far been his chief 
study, but under the .stimulus of Professor | 
Hermann Osthoff he transferred his in¬ 
terest to comparative philology. In the 
examination for the Fh.D. degree, which 
lie obtained insigni cum Inutlc in 1S85, 
Wright offered, as principal and sub¬ 
sidiary subjects respectively, comparative 
philology, with a detailed study of the 
Germanic languages, and Anglo-Saxon 
language and literature; and presented a 
dissertation on ‘The Qualitative and 
Quantitative Changes in the Indo-Ger- 
iminic Vowel System in Greek’. While at 
Heidelberg he earned a small income by 
teaching mathematics at Ncucnhchn 
College, kept by the ltcv. Frederick 
Armitagc, previously a master at Clifton 
College," and by revising educational books 
published by Julius Groos, of Heidelberg, 
lie was also commissioned to prepare, 
under the supervision of the author, an 
English translation of Karl 13rugmaim’s 
Grundriss dcr verglcichcnden Grammnt-ik 
der indo-gc rmanischcn Spruchen t which 
appeared in 1888. 

After spending a short time at Leipzig, 
where he became interested in Lithuanian, 
Wright went to London in 1887, and in the 
following year, on the recommendation of 
Friedrich Max Midler [q.v,]> was appointed 
lecturer to the Association for the Higher 
Education of Women in Oxford, to teach 
Gothic, Old English, and Old German. In 
the same year he was appointed deputy 
lecturer in German nt the Taylor Institu¬ 
tion for four terms at £50 a term. When 
this period expired the curators offered 
him a special lecturership in Teutonic 
philology at a salary of £25 a term; this 
lie later described as Ids first real start in 
life and the reason for his lifelong devotion 
to the Taylor Institution. His first task 
was to prepare a number of grammars 
necessary for the teaching of medieval 
languages. In 1888 the Clarendon Press 
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published his Old High German Primer and 
Middle High German Primer , and in 1802 
his Gothic Primer \ and in the same year 
the Dialect Society published his Grammar 
of the Dialect of WindhiU in the West 
Hiding of Yorkshire. 

Wright’s great achievement was the 
compilation of The English Dialed Dic¬ 
tionary ; and fortune favoured him in 
providing him just at this juncture with 
the necessary leisure for his formidable 
task, as in February 180.1 he was appointed 
deputy to the professor of comparative 
philolog 3 r at Oxford in succession to the 
Rev. A. II. Sayec. A dialect dictionary 
had been projected by the English Dialect 
Society soon after its foundation in 1878; 
but after some time Professor Walter 
William Skcnt [q.v.], who was ‘the father 
and originator’ of the scheme, became 
convinced that the work could be success¬ 
fully carried out only by ‘an accomplished 
phonetician’, and declared Wright ‘the 
only man capable of undertaking the task*. 
Accordingly, in 1801 Wright took over the 
material which hud been collected—about 
a million slips, weighing a ton; and when 
the Dialect Society came to an end in 
1800, Wright became responsible not only 
for the actual work on the J)ictionarjf t but 
also for the business side of the under¬ 
taking. New material was required, and 
in the first five months he estimated that 
lie had sent out 50,000 prospectuses and 
had written 8,000 letters, besides address¬ 
ing meetings wherever there was a likeli¬ 
hood of obtaining subscribers. His entire 
savings, amounting to £2,000, went into 
the undertaking; dictionaries and glos¬ 
saries alone, which were necessary for the 
preparatory work, cost. £000. lie found 
1,000 contributors in various parts of Lite 
countiy, who furnished informal ion which 
could only be obtained on the spot; mid 
to these some 0,000 queries were issued 
annually from the ‘workshop’ at Oxford. 
When publication had to he seriously 
considered, it was found that no publisher 
was prepared to face the risk; and Wright 
decided to publish it himself. The first 
volume appeared in .July 1800, and by 
February 1005, the work, which il. was 
estimated had cost £25,000, was finished. 
The Dnglish Dialect Grammar, which 
serves as an introduction to the whole 
Dictionary > was published in l he hitler 
year, and was, in Wright’s opinion, 1 philo¬ 
logical I y far more important than the 
Dictionary** The six volumes of the 
Dictionary contain 5,000 pages and include 
about 100,000 words, explained by some 
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500,000 quotations. The work was under¬ 
taken none too noon; ns early us 1805 
Wright wrote: ‘Pure dialect is disappear¬ 
ing, even in the country districts, owing 
to the spread of education and to the 
modern facilities of intercommunication, 1 
and some thirty years later, in 1020, he 
complained: 4 It is very difficult to find 
people who can speak a dialect without 
being seriously mixed up with the so- 
called standard language.’ 

In 1001 Wright was elected to succeed 
Max Muller as Corpus Cliristi professor 
of comparative philology at Oxford, and 
after the completion of the Dictionary he 
was able to take a greater share in the 
ordinary activities of the university. From 
1008 to 1014 he was a member of the 
Hebdomadal Council j as professor of com¬ 
parative philology he became ex officio 
a curator of the Taylor Institution; and 
from 1000 to 102(5—he retired from the 
chair in 1024—he acted as secretary to the 
Hoard. These years saw the real growth of 
modern language studies in Oxford. In 
1.008 an honour school of modern languages 
had been founded; soon new chairs, 
readerships, and lecturerships were insti¬ 
tuted, the library of the Taylor Institution 
was increased, and provision made for the 
future. In all this development Wright 
was the moving spirit. He also turned to 
Ins first love, the writing of educational 
books, for Wright was a born teacher. In 
1006 he published a revised edition of 
the Old High German Primer, which was 
followed by a third edition in 1917. His 
‘Students’ Scries of Historical and Com¬ 
parative Grammars’ was opened by the 
Historical German Grammar in 1907, In 
1908 the Old English Grammar appeared, 
in 1010 the Grammar of the Gothic Language, 
and in 1012 a Comparative Grammar of the 
Greek Language . A Latin Grammar, at 
which he was working about this time, 
was almost finished before liis death, but 
was never published. The Middle Ihgh 
German Primer was revised and enlarged 
in 1017, and, after a serious illness in 1920, 
he .set to work on a series of English 
grammars: the Elementary Old English 
Grammar and Elementary Middle English 
Grammar appeared in 1928, and the 
Elementary Historical Nezv English Gram - 
war in 1924. 

In 1896 Wright married Elizabeth Mary, 
eldest daughter of the Rev. Frederic Sim- 
cox Lea, rector of Ted stone Dekmicrc, 
Herefordshire, formerly perpetual curate 
of Trinity Church, Stepney. Mrs. Wright 
was a student at Lady Margaret Hall 


(1887-1890) and had attended Wright’s lec¬ 
tures. Under his supervision she prepared 
a grammar of the Northumbrian dialect, 
and, after their marriage, not only under¬ 
took much of the secretarial work of the 
Dialect Dictionary } but also shared in the 
work of the grammars. There were two 
children of the marriage, a son and a 
daughter, who both died in childhood. 
Wright died at his home in Oxford 27 
February 1980, of an attack of pneumonia, 
the strain of which his robust constitution, 
undermined by years of failing health and 
incessant labour, was unable to bear. 

Wright was a man of sterling qualities. 
He was gifted with a vast amount of 
practical common sense, enormous self- 
reliance, and almost ruthless determina¬ 
tion, ‘Necessity’, he said, ‘taught me at 
a very early age to trust myself.’ If the 
latter qualities of the self-made man some¬ 
times jarred in common-room circles, he 
could nevertheless be a good and faithful 
friend. His actions were inspired by a 
noble, generous simplicity. His humour 
and good spirits were infectious: *1 have 
never been depressed in my life,* he used 
to say. He was a lover and a buyer of 
books, and had the scholar’s love of 
learning for its own sake; and lie used his 
vast learning for the advancement of 
others. 

Wright’s scholarship was recognized by 
several universities and learned societies, 
lie received honorary degrees from the 
universities of Durham (1898), Aberdeen 
(1902), Leeds (1904), Dublin (1900), and 
Oxford (1926). He was made nn honorary 
member of the Royal Flemish Academy 
(1919), of the Utrecht Society (1020), of 
the Modern Language Association of 
America (1920), and of the Royal Society 
of Letters of Lund (1028). In 1004 he was 
elected a fellow of the British Academy, 
and in 1925 was awarded its first biennial 
prize for English studies. 

In 1927, as the result of a subscription 
raised among his many friends and ad¬ 
mirers, Wright’s portrait was painted by 
Ernest Moore and was presented to the 
Taylor Institution, where it now hangs. 

[Elizabeth Mary Wright, The Life of Joseph 
IVriaht, 2 vols., 1082; Sir Charles Firth, 
Joseph Wright , 1855-1030, in Proceedings of 
the British Academy, vol. xviii, 1082; per¬ 
sonal knowledge.] J. Bo vo. 

WYNDIIAM-QUIN, THOMAS WIND¬ 
HAM, fourth Earl o* Du graven (1841- 
1926 ), Irish politician. [See Quin.] 
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into the exportation of stock and into 


Mahqijkss ov LiKCOhNsnuut (1848--11)28), 
politician, was born in Whitehall, London, 
Hi May 1848. He was the eldest son of 
Robert John Carrington (Formerly Smith), 
second Baron Carrington, by his second 
wife, Charlotte, younger daughter of Peter 
Robert, twenty-first Baron Willoughby de 
Ercshy. lie was educated at Eton, where 
Mrs. de Rosen was his dame and the 
Rev. William Way to his tutor. In 1801 he 
proceeded to Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and after taking Iris degree entered the 
Royal Horse Guards, lie was promo Led 
captain in 1801), and retired in 1878. At 
the general election of 1805 he was re¬ 
turned unopposed os liberal member of 
parliament for the borough of High Wy¬ 
combe. In 1808 he succeeded liis father 
as third Baron Carrington. 

When the Prince of Wales (afterwards 
King Edward VII) visited India in 1875- 
1870, Lord Carrington was in attend mice 
as aide-de-camp. He was an intimate 
friend of the royal family, and in 1881, 
during Gladstone’s second ministry, lie 
received the post of captain of the corps 
of the Gcntlcincn-ut-Arms. From 1885 to 
3800 he was governor of New South Wales, 
where both he and his wife made them¬ 
selves popular. He hold the olllee of* lord 
chamberlain of the household from 181)2 
to 1805, and also sat for a time on the 
London County Council as a progressive 
member. In IBQftlic was appointed chair¬ 
man of Lord Rosebery’s Welsh land 
tenure commission, and in 1001. he went 
as special envoy to France, Spain, and 
Portugal in order to make formal an¬ 
nouncement of the accession of King 
Edward. 

On the formation of Sir Henry Camp¬ 
bell-Bannerman's ministry in 11)05, Lord 
Carrington was appointed president of the 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, with 
a seat in the Cabinet. His term of office 
was marked by the passing of two im¬ 
portant measures, the Agricultural Hold¬ 
ings Amendment Act and the Small 
Holdings and Allotments Act, both in 
1808# Neither measure was popular with 
landowners, and Carrington had a di Hi cult 
task in answering those who criticized the 
displacement of men farming mulcr sound 
economic conditions by a class without 
experience anil working at a disadvantage 
as regards capital and equipment. lie 
showed his interest in stock-breeding by 
appointing, in the later years of his 
presidency, two committees to inquire 


s w i n e -1 e ve r ros p<' e L vd y. 

AVlicn the liberal ministry was partially 
reconstructed in 1011, Lord Carrington 
became lord privy seal, but he; resigned in 
the following year. Oil the accession of 
King George V (11)10), he exercised the 
olllee of lord great chamberlain. His here¬ 
ditary right to act for a reign in turn with 
two other representatives, the Karl of An- 
easier and the Marquess of Cliolmondeley, 
the hitler of whom he succeeded, had been 
determined by the Court of Claims which 
sat before the coronation of King Edward 
VII. It was derive 1 1 through his mother as 
one of the co-heirs to the barony of Wil¬ 
loughby de Ercsby. 

Lord Carrington was always a sturdy 
liberal of an extreme type, but liis geniality 
made him popular with many friends wlio 
disapproved of bis political views. He was 
created Viscount Went Lover and Earl 
Carrington in 181)5, and Marquess of 
Lincolnshire in 11)IIS. lie received the 
G.C.iU.G, in 1885 and the K.G. in 1900. 
lie was sworn of the Privy Council in 1881, 
and was lord-lieutenant of Buckingham¬ 
shire from 11)15 to 11)28. Tie died at Daw's 
ITillHouse, High Wycombe, 131 June 1928. 

Lord Carrington married in 1878 the 
Hon. Cecilia Margaret Uavhord, daughter 
of Charles, JilTh Baron Sullield, and had 
one son and live daughters. Uis son, Lord 
Wend over, died in 11)15 of wounds re¬ 
ceived in action. The marqucssuLc there¬ 
fore became extinct in 11)28, but the 
Imrony descended to Lord Lincolnshire's 
younger brother, Rupert Clement George 
(born 1852). 

[The Times, 14 June 11)28.] 

A, Coen hank. 

YOUNG, Sin GEORGE, third lmronet, 
of Formosa Place (1887-11)80), administra¬ 
tor and author, born at Formosa Fishery, 
Cookham, Berkshire, 15 September 1887', 
the eldest of the live sons of Sir George 
Young, second baronet, came of naval 
and literary stock. I lis great-grandfather, 
Admiral Sir George Young, F.ILS, [q.v.|, 
was present at the capture nf Louisburg 
and Quebec; his grand Cal tan*, Sir Samuel 
Young, the iirst lmronet, also an F.ILS., 
begun his career in the navy; his father 
retired from the service as a captain ; and 
the Family house, Formosa Place, opposite 
Cliveden woods on the Thames, was con¬ 
structed by the admiral to resemble his 
quarters on the poop of a man-ol'-war* 
Young’s mother was Susan, daughter of 
William Mack worth Pracd, serjeant-at- 
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law* oE Bit ton, Tcignmoutli, and sister 
and favourite correspondent of Winthrop 
Mackwortli Praed [q.v.], the poet. 

Young and his brothers, one of whom 
was Sir William Mackwortli Young [q.v.], 
governor of the Punjab, were all educated 
at Eton, where they were conspicuous both 
for scholarship and games, he himself 
winning the Newcastle medal in 1855. At 
Trinity College, Cambridge, he obtained 
only second classes in classics and mathe¬ 
matics in 1851), but this set-back merely 
served to strengthen his precocious powers 
of self-analysis and his determination to 
make the fullest use of his remarkable 
capacity for dogged work. 4 1 sat down 
after my failures to obtain a first class 
cither in mathematics or classical hon¬ 
ours/ lie wrote in some autobiographical 
notes found among his papers, 4 to consider 
what chance I had of a Trinity fellowship, 
which must cost me two-and-a-hnlf years 
of renewed labour at learning of no direct 
use to me in life’; and, after making an 
elaborate analysis of his own and his 
possible rivals’ chances, he decided to 
drop mathematics and to concentrate on 
classics und philosophy during the next 
three years. He obtained the Lc lias prize 
for an essay on The H istory of Greek Litera¬ 
ture in England (published 1802), and 
recorded on the eve of his third and final 
attempt for a fellowship in 1862: 4 1 had 
learned the lesson that my powers of study 
were not, as I had assumed, physically 
inexhaustible. I read very hard, but re¬ 
solved not to look at a book for a whole 
month before the examination.’ His 
judicious industry was rewarded by the 
first of the Trinity fellowships on the list 
for that year. Nothing illustrates better 
the course of his future life, liis tenacity 
and thoroughness, with a certain narrow¬ 
ness of scope, than the reflections which 
he jotted down on the results of his educa¬ 
tion: ‘The course of my studies was not 
that of the usual good boy, nor yet of the 
boy who was not good. I studied hard, 
preferring wlint was a little beyond my 
powers, detesting abridgements, despising 
too much the established routine of gram¬ 
mar and arithmetic, enjoying the romance 1 
of history and the rhythm of good verse, 
greedy of knowledge, Loo apt to think I 
was gaining it by poring over what was in 
appearance learned, even if dull. . . . The 
best bit of out-of-the-way knowledge I 
assimilated was the Theory of Induction, 
as expounded by \Y he well . . . I feel the 
better able, for it, to retain a balance 
between acceptance and reservation as to, 
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Cor instance, the 44 origin of species”, and 
to refuse even a momentary attraction to 
the “theory of relativity 5 ’.’ 

Young’s Trinity fellowship, tlie baron¬ 
etcy inherited from his father in 1848, the 
presidency of the Union (1860)—held pre¬ 
viously by his uncle, W. M. Praed, and 
subsequently by his third son, (Sir) Ililton 
Young—and the friendships which he had 
formed at Eton and Cambridge with A. C. 
Swinburne, G. O. Trevelyan, Henry Jack- 
son, Henry Sidgwick,Richard J ebb, Ed ward 
Bowen, and Leslie Stephen, smoothed 
his path in the larger world of affairs. 
Although called to the bar by Lincoln’s Inn 
in 1S04, lie never practised as a barrister, 
but at first devoted himself to active poli¬ 
tics, vainly contesting Plymouth three 
times (1874,1880,1881) in the liberal inter¬ 
est. His political enthusiasm brought him 
to the notice of Mr. Gladstone, who, in 1870, 
gave him his first opening in the field of 
public work as a member of the royal com¬ 
mission on coolie immigration to British 
Guiana. This appointment was followed 
by those of assistant-commissioner on the 
Friendly Societies commission (1871), sec¬ 
retary to the Factory and Workshop Acts 
commission (1874), and secretary to the 
Bcssborough commission on the Irish Land 
Acts (1880). Young was entirely respon¬ 
sible for drawing up the report on the 
Irish Land Acts, characterized by Glad¬ 
stone as the ‘very ablest’ he had read. 
Shortly after the issue of this report he 
was pres singly invited by Lord Frederick 
Cavendish, on the latter’s appointment as 
Irish secretary, to join him as his private 
secretary, with the prospect of succeeding 
T. PI. Burke as permanent under-secretary: 
Young’s telegram gladly accepting the 
offer was in Lord Frederick’s pocket when 
he find Burke were murdered in Phoenix 
Park, Dublin, on 6 May 1882. 

Three months later Gladstone appointed 
Young a charity commissioner under the 
Endowed Schools Acts, a post in which he 
found work exactly suited to his great 
Legal and historical knowledge and which 
gave full scope to his genius for taking 
decisions based on the most exhaustive 
consideration of evidence. The duty of 
the charity commissioners was to form 
schemes for the better employment of 
ancient endowments which in course of 
time had become diverted from, or ex¬ 
cessive for, their original purposes, and 
at the same time to diverge as little as 
possible from the broad intentions of the 
pious donors. For a long time Young’s 
olfice was only ’temporary’, and his 
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activities were looked at uskanee l>y a (1888), is the most likely to survive, since 
Treasury un 1'uvouTahlc to ‘temporary 1 by its pithy and lucid explanation of out- 
appointments, a conservative government of-rinte allusions it 1ms helped to keep 
tender to ancient endowments, and radicals fresh the interest in his uncle’s famous 
like Joseph Chamberlain who accused the verses. Always a man of singular athletic 
Commission of being‘robbers of the poor 1 , prowess, after leaving Cambridge Young 
Young’s difficulties were also, it must be bade fair, like Ills second son, Geoffrey, to 
admitted, to some extent of his own become one of the most intrepid of Alpine 
making; for his very merits of logical dim hers; but, after the death by his side 
integrity and a just conviction of his in 1800 of his youngest brother on Mont 
exhaustive impartiality made him a Blanc [see Alpine Journal t ii, 882] he 
difficult colleague and an uncompromising never again climbed the Alps- He shared 
adversary. Nevertheless, his decisions (Sir) Leslie Stephen’s delight in long walks 
proved so unassailable in principle—‘No at a tremendous pace, was a good oar, 
scheme in my personal charge’, he wrote and till after his eightieth year retained 
with pride, ‘was ever defeated or modified his love of swimming in the Thames, 
on a point of law’—and so generally Young married in 1871 Alice Kacy, 
acceptable to the persons chiefly con- daughter of a noted Irish physician, Evory 
cerned that lie became indispensable; Kennedy, M.D., of Belgard, co. Dublin, 
and in 1008, after being confirmed as and widow of Sir Alexander Hutchinson 
third and then as second commissioner on Lawrence, first baronet. A beautiful, 
a permanent basis, he was made chief witty, and most lovable woman, she with 
charity commissioner for England and her charm and he with his distinguished 
Wales. presence, his mellow knowledge, and his 

In lflOO Young retired, spending the rest decided opinions made Formosa Place, and 
of liis long life at his beautihil Cooldiam later the smaller Formosa Fishery to 
home, but not ceasing his labours; for to which they retired, stimulating centres of 
the end he took a prominent part in the attraction, not only for the ablest men 
public affairs of the country, especially and women of the time but also for the 
in educational matters. The interests of young, for whom she especially had a 
education, apart from his Charity Com- warm corner in her heart. She died in 
mission work, had always been dear to 7 !)22, leaving three suns: the only daughter 
him. He took a large part in the abolition died young. Sir George Young, who in his 
of tests and in promoting the university ninety-third year wrote to '1'he Times that 
education of women at Cambridge. From he was not dead, ns had been announced, 
1881 to 188ft he was president of the senate but, though slightly deaf, still capable of 
of University College, London, and he was work, died at Formosa Fishery 4 July 11180. 
prominent in helping to establish London Ho was succeeded as fourth baronet by his 
as a teaching university. eldest son, George (born 1872). 

With all liis public work Young always A portrait of Young by C. N. Kennedy 
found time to do‘something’, as he wrote and two pencil drawings by John Brett 
in his notes, ‘to lighten the numerous hang at Formosa Fishery, 
griefs of life by excursions on the lower y !lic TimM) 5 j uly m>tobu W »plnc»l 
slopes of Parnassus’. His original verse notes; private information; personal know- 
was scanty, but lie was notable as a trims- ledge.] B, Williams. 

la tor of poetry. His best-known work of 

translation is The Dramas of Sophocles YOUNG, Sir WILLIAM MACK- 
re rider ed in English Verse, Dramatic and YVOBTH (lttJO-1024), Anglo-Indian ml™ 
Lyric (1888); another pleasing volume is ministmtor, the third son of Captain Sir 
Poems from Victor Hugo in English Verse George Young, second baronet, 11.N., of 
(1001). Both arc rcnuirkable for their case Formosa Place, Cooklmm, Berkshire, mul 
and beauty without the sacrifice of younger brother of Sir George Young, 
accuracy, and for skill in the choice of third baronet |Vj.v/|, was born at Cooklmm 
metre most fitting to the originals. An .15 August 1810. Through his mother, 
English Prosody, published in liis ninety- Susan, daughter of William Mack worth 
second year (11)28), and Ilomer and the Pmed, serjeant-at-law, of Billon, Teigu- 
Gveek Accents (11)80) were a fitting crown mouth, lie was nephew to Winthrop Muek- 
to his lifelong devotion to scholarship and worth Pracd [q.v.'J, the poet. He was a 
literary criticism. An earlier publication, scholar of Eton and of King’s College, 
however, The political and occasional Cambridge, and in 18GJ1 was elected, under 
Poems of Winthrop Machworlh Pracd the old statutes, a fellow of King’s, a posi- 
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tion which he held until his marriage in 
1809. 

Young passed the examination for the 
Indian civil service in 18G2, and was posted 
to the Punjab, where he took up his first 
appointment in December 18OS. In 1878 
he acted as superintendent of the Kapur- 
thala State, and two years later became 
secretary to the Punjab government, a 
post which he held for seven years and in 
which he made his mark. After occupying 
administrative positions as commissioner 
and financial commissioner, he was chosen 
in October 1893 to be president of a 
commission appointed to inquire into the 
consumption and control of hemp drugs 
in India. Two years later (1895) he was 
made resident at Mysore in Southern 
India, and in March 1897 was appointed 
lieutenant-governor of his old province, 
the Punjab, being created K.C.S.I. in the 
following June. 

Young’s official career had been very 
successful, but the labour, to which his 
success was largely due, had taken its toll 
of a constitution naturally delicate, and 
there were doubts—to be extraordinarily 
falsified by his subsequent longevity—ns 
to his physical capacity to stand the strain 
of the lieutenant-governorship. His tenure 
of tlmt office proved to be in some respects 
unquiet, but it brought out the tenacity 
both of his physical and of his mental 
equipment. The general characteristics of 
his rule were the steady development of 
the province, the efficiency of the steps 
taken to meet occurrences of famine, and 
the maintenance of good relations with 
the people; but the official opinion of the 
day was distracted from these outstanding 
features by the interest attaching to the 
emergence of strained relations between 
his government and that of the viceroy, 
Lord Curzon [q.v.]. 

In 1900 Lord Cur/.on had taken up the 
question of the administration of the 
North-West Frontier, which was at that 
time under the control of the Punjab 
government, and in December of tlmt year 
the secretary-of-state approved of his 
proposal to remove the frontier districts 
from the Punjab and place them directly 
under the government of India. Young 
much resented the proposed dismember- 
incut of the province with which he had so 
long been associated, the strictures which 
had been passed on the previous adminis¬ 
tration of the Frontier under the Punjab 
government, and certain features of the 
manner in which Lord Curzon had con¬ 
ducted the correspondence. The disregard 
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of his known opinions ia the matter 
tended to embitter the feelings both of 
Young and of some of his leading officers 
during the remainder of his tenure of 
office. 

After holding the lieutenant-governor- 
ship for the usual period of five yeais, 
Young retired in 1902, and shortly 
afterwards settled at S-ilverhill, St. 
Leonards-on-Sea. Here lie employed him¬ 
self in local affairs, but was able also, 
in spite of his increasing age and in¬ 
different health, to meet with considerable 
regularity the calls of his various interests 
in London during the next twenty years, 
lie had throughout liis life been a sup¬ 
porter of missionary work, and before 
leaving India he had been elected vice- 
president of the Church Missionary Society. 
On his return to England he threw himself 
whole-heartedly into missionary activity 
inLondon. The Church Missionary Society 
made him chairman of its India committee, 
and he also became chairman of the Church 
of England Zenana Missionary Society, in 
which lie took special interest, as well as 
chairman of the Church Education Cor¬ 
poration, and a member of the Central 
Board of Missions. 

Shortly before his death Young had 
moved from St. Leonards to Wcybridgc, 
where he died 10 May 1924. He was twice 
married: first, in 1869 to Isabel Maria 
(died 1870), daughter of the Rev. Charles 
Boileau Elliott, rector of Tnttingstone, 
Suffolk, by whom he had one daughter; 
secondly, in 1881 to Frances Mary, 
daughter of Sir Robert Eyles Egertou, 
who was at that time lieutenant-governor 
of the Punjab: by her lie liad four sons 
and a daughter. 

Young was endowed with a remarkably 
acute and well-ordered mind, and waa able 
to express himself, especially on paper, 
with a terseness and lucidity which few 
of ilia contemporaries in India could rival. 
Although tenacious of his views and in¬ 
volved at times in oificial disputes of some 
consequence, he was not by nature a 
controversialist aud his disposition tended 
rather towards peace and conciliation. 
As an administrator, he was sage and 
business-like in procedure, following, as 
a rule, prescribed oificial lines; and lie 
treated his subordinates with unvarying 
courtesy and patience. In private life he 
was a mail of charming manners and 
refined tastes, possessing a scholarly mind 
and a remarkably line ear for music. His 
spare, almost ascetic frame, bearded face, 
and expressive eyes reflected in no small 
0 3o 
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degree the spiritual qualities of his 
character and life. 

[The TimcSy 12 May 1024; official records 
of service; personal knowledge.] 

E. 1). Maclaoan. 

YOUNGER, Sm GEORGE, first Vis¬ 
count Youngish or Ltickik (1851-1020), 
politician, was born 18 October 1851 at 
tire Brewery House, Bank Street, Alloa, 
Clackmannanshire, the eldest son of James 
Younger, head of the brewing linn of 
George Younger & Son, by his wife, Janet, 
eldest daughter of John MoEwiui, of 
Alloa, The youngest yon, Robert, was 
created Baron Blancsburgli in 1028. The 
firm lmd been founded by liis great-great- 
grandfather, George Younger (1722-1788), 
and the management continued in the 
direct line of the family. Thus when Janies 
Younger died in August 1808, George, who 
find been educated at the Edinburgh 
Academy and hud proceeded to Edinburgh 
University, took charge of the business 
when he was not yet seventeen. He entered 
politics by way of the county council of 
Clackmannan, to which he was first elected 
in 1800 and of which he was convener 
1805-1000. He was president of the 
County Councils Association of Scotland 
1002-1004, and president of the National 
Union of Conservative Associations of 
Scotland in 1004. But it was only in lDOU 
that he entered the House of Commons, 
having contested Clackmannan and Kin¬ 
ross unsuccessfully in 1805, 1800, and 
1000 , and Ayr Burghs in 1004. He was re¬ 
turned by the latter constituency in 1000, 
and continued to represent it until 1022. 

In the House of Commons Younger was 
prominent in the small conservative 
opposition ns a clear and forcible speaker, 
and took an active ptivt in the attack on 
Mr. Lloyd George's budget for 1900-1010. 
But he was popular with both liberals and 
conservatives, and received n baronetcy in 
1911 from bis political opponents, llis 
great talent., however, Jay in par ty manage¬ 
ment rather than in detailed organiza¬ 
tion; and in 1017, on the invitation of 
Mr. Bonar Law [q.v.], be became chair¬ 
man of the unionist party organization, 
then not showing much activity owing to 
the European War and the formation of 
the Coalition government. lie was thereby 
mainly responsible for the success of the 
Coalition in the ‘coupon’ election of De¬ 
cember 1018; this device he adopted in 
order to avoid the sacrifice of scats to 
labour and independent liberalism. One of 
Younger’s chief aims was the reform of the 


Younger 

House of Lords and the establishment of 
a strong second chamber—a policy to 
which the Coalition was pledged. Hence, in 
1922, he joined (Sir) Leslie Ormc Wilson, 
then chief Coalition whip, in opposing, 
.successfully, two altempts made to liokla 
fresh general election. But the feeling in 
the conservative party against the Coali¬ 
tion was growing strong, and, as Younger 
considered that, party to be I he best instru¬ 
ment for furthering the country's interests, 
he supported Mr. Ilonar Law at the meet¬ 
ing held at the Carlton Club on 19 October 
1922 which brought the Coalition to an 
end. In Younger’s own words, ‘this 
brought the party together with a snap’; 
and t|ic conservatives were successful in 
the ensuing general elect ion, without the 
help of certain of the conservative leaders, 
notably Lord Birkenhead [q.v.], who lmd 
stigmatized Younger’s activities in his 
1 capacity as chairman of the party as the 
insubordination of ‘the cabin-boy\ 

In February 19211 Younger was raised 
to the peerage ns Viscount Younger of 
Decide, but he remained treasurer of the 
unionist party from that year until his 
death, which occurred suddenly in London 
29 April 1029 after n seizure in the Prince 
of Wales’s Theatre, Younger married in 
1879 Lucy (died 1921), daughter of Edward 
Smith, Ml)., F.R.S., of Ilailey Street, and 
Heanox Fall House, ItamOT, Derbyshire, 
and had three sons. He was succeeded as 
second viscount by his eldest son, James 
(born 1880). Ilis two younger sons were 
both killed in action, the second in the 
South African War, and the third in the 
European War. 

Lord Younger, who was an excellent 
man of business, retained the chairman¬ 
ship of the family brewery until ins death. 
He was also a director of Lloyds Bank, the 
Southern Railway, the National Bank of 
Scotland, and the North British & Mercan¬ 
tile Insurance Co. lie was a member of 
tiie royal commission on the licensing laws 
(1800); and he was a J.P. mid D.L. for 
the county of Stirling, lord-lieutenant of 
Stirlingshire (1925), and vice-lieutenant of 
Clackmannanshire (1922). 

There is a portrait of Lord Younger by 
Sir William Orpen at Leckic, and n replica 
js at the Carlton Club. A cartoon appeared 
in Vanity Fair (1 January 1910. 

{The Times, 80 April 1921); Conservative 
Central Office records; private in form a lion.] 
M. b\ His a nr. am. 

YON ALL, Sir JAMES HENRY (1857- 
1925), educationist, was bom at Hcdditch, 
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Worcestershire, 15 July 1857, the eldest 
son of Henry Houghton Yoxall, manu¬ 
facturer of fishing-tackle, by his wife, 
Elizabeth, daughter of James Smallwood. 
The family were earnest Weslcynns. Before 
he was fourteen, their circumstances com¬ 
pelled Yoxall to leave the Wesleyan ele¬ 
mentary school in Rcdditch and‘become 
a pupil-tcacher at Shellicld in the Bridge- 
houses Wesleyan school, From 1876 to 
1878 he was at the Westminster Training 
College for Teachers, where lie was 
examined by Matthew Arnold and told 
that he had an car for the pronunciation 
of verse. lie prosecuted this acquaintance 
and profited by it. 

As a certificated teacher Yoxall served 
in Sheffield in his old school among others, 
and in 1887 became headmaster of the 
Sharrow Lane board school, where he soon 
became known for his enterprise in en¬ 
couraging the interest of the pupils in 
pictures, music, and poetry. He wrote 
articles on education, was an active mem¬ 
ber of the local branch of the National 
Union of Teachers, and in 1889 was elected 
to its executive council. There followed 
‘four years of intense labour in school by 
day, at the writing-desk by night, and on 
Uniou duty every week-end 5 . A fter bein g 
president of the Union for 1891 he was 
next year appointed its general secretary 
and gave up teaching. 

In the same year (1802) Yoxall stood 
for parliament as a liberal, in the Basset- 
law division of Nottinghamshire, unsuc¬ 
cessfully ; but in 1805 he was returned for 
Nottingham West, which he represented 
until he retired in 1918. He did not speak 
often in the House of Commons except on 
the education estimates and on education 
bills, when he made his points clearly and 
vigorously. During Yoxall’s time as 
general secretary the membership of the 
National Union rose from 23,000 to 
120 ,000, its organization was improved 
and developed, its social, political, and 
educational activities grew in number and 
variety, and its financial position became 
very strong. Jti 1009 Yoxall took over the 
editorship of The Schoolmaster, the weekly 
magazine and official organ of the Union. 

Both before and after the Education 
Act of 1902, the Union was much con¬ 
cerned about the status of teachers in 
public elementary schools and the condi¬ 
tions of their service, ns regards, for 
example, the duties of head teachers in 
church schools, the employment of un- 
ccrtificated teachers and other less quali¬ 
fied persons, the size of classes, and the 


state of school-buildings. As the chief 
permanent official of the Union, Yoxall 
exercised great influence over its policy 
and was largely responsible for carrying 
it into effect. He was thus continually in 
communication with the Education De¬ 
partment and its successor, the Board of 
Education, on questions of policy, and 
with local education authorities and school 
managers about their practice in adminis¬ 
tration. Of his handling of such matters 
it was said that, although formidable in 
controversy, he never shut his eyes to the 
arguments on the other side or to the 
practical difficulties of conceding all that 
he claimed. This made him invaluable to 
his Union in establishing good working 
relations with Whitehall and in conciliating 
the new local authorities, who at first were 
suspicious of teachers’ organizations. It 
was his ambition ‘to make the teaching 
profession an honoured one and to lift 
education out of the ruck of faction*. He 
held that the interests of teachers and 
their schools were interdependent. So 
long as the teacher’s financial, and con¬ 
sequently his social, position remained 
depressed, the school in which lie worked 
would be looked down upon and not be 
fairly treated. Improvement of conditions 
of service, especially in pay and pension, 
would attract bet tor-qualified persons to 
the profession; difficulties in the supply of 
candidates gave Yoxall opportunities to 
press this point. 

In 1898 Yoxall had advised his council 
to agree to the Teachers’ Superannuation 
Bill of that year because it would enable 
all certificated teachers to get some 
pension, however small, at the age of 
sixty-five. T1 \q passage of the Supcr- 
, animation Bill of 1918, which gave great 
j benefits to teachers, was assisted by the 
| Union; the Bill of 1022, which required 
contributions from teachers, met with 
less approval. Before the Bill of 1925 
Yoxall had retired. In the work upon 
pensions he was closely associated with 
another past president of the Union, 
Charles W. Crook, and on the educational 
side of his duties with Sir Ernest Gray, 
past president, and secretary to the 
educational committee of the Union. 

After the European War the question of 
teachers’ pay became acute, and disputes 
in some areas interrupted the work of 
the elementary schools. Yoxall was thus 
engaged in a scries of negotiations between 
the Union, the Local Education Authority, 
and the Board of Education for the settle- 
, ment of individual cases. His conduct of 
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such ruses and the loyally which lie YFUES, first Emit, of (1802-11)25), 
evoked made him the obvious leader of field-marshal. [.See Fuench, John Dkn- 
thc teachers upon the standing joint ton Pinkston*:.] 
committee on the salaries of teachers in 

public elementary schools which was set up 2AN GW ILL, 1S11 A EL (1804-1026), 

in 1010 under tlic chairmanship of Lord author and philanthropist, was bom in 
Ihirnhnm. On the one side were the London 14 February 1804, the eldest son 
representatives of the associations of of Moses Zangwill by his wife, Ellen 
Local Authorities and the London County Hannah Marks. His father was a Russian 
Council; on the other those of the Union, refugee, who had come to England as a 
which had successfully claimed to rep re- lad in 1848, alone and friendless, in order 
sent all teachers in the schools in question, to escape the severe decree of Jewish 
Here Yoxall’s control of his 1 panel’ and child-conscription instituted by the Tsar, 
ability in presenting its ease were very Nicholas I. Israel Zangwill showed great 
remarkable. That the results in 1020 and promise at the school to which lie was sent 
1021 were, on the whole, very favourable in Bristol, where his parents were then 
to the teachers was largely due to his tact, residing; they moved to London in 1872 
firmness, and good sense. in order to provide the boy with more 

In 1018 Yoxall retired from parliament, advanced education at the Jews’ Free 
and in 1024 from his secretaryship and School at Spitsdfields. There lie quickly 
editorship, and he died 2 February 1025 distinguished himself, winning all the 
at Kcw. available scholarships. In due course lie 

Yoxall was a member of the royal com- was articled as a teacher and appointed 
mission on secondary education (1804- master of the senior form, having in the 
1895), and of the committee on the meanwhile graduated at London Uni- 
teaching of modern languages (1910). He versify with triple honours, 
received the honorary degree of M.A- from Zangwill’s father was u very pious man, 
Cambridge University in 1890 and from who throughout a laborious career as a 
Oxford in 1097, when the annual confer- small trader retained his connexion with 
cuce oF the Union was held in those places, the synagogue us a scrip lure-reader. Israel 
In 1911 he was knighted, being, it was Zangwill soon discarded dogma, although 
believed, the first certificated teacher to lie skill clung almost passionately to his 
receive that honour. In his professional race, and to the end of his days exorcised 
writings lie aimed at making the subject a very great influence on his co-religionists, 
of education more attractive to ordinary He gave up teaching after a year or two, 
people and thus creating more sympathy and took to journalism, a profession in 
for teachers. In editing The Schoolmaster which he quickly made Ids mark. In 1888 
he tried to combine its primary objects lie wrote a fantastic novel, The, Premier 
with matters of general interest, and him- and the Paintcr> in collaboration with a 
self wrote in it regularly on travel, books, friend, following this with a couple of 
and art. He spent many holidays in witty, light-hearted stories, The Much dors' 
France, and was a collector of old Wcdg- Club (1891) and The Old Maids' Club 
wood and of the English water-colours of (1892), which appeared in Ariel 9 a comic 
1810 to 1840. Besides magazine articles, journal of which he was for some time the 
he published a number of novels, including editor. There was much spiritual unrest 
The Courtier Stoops (1011), several books at this period, and it had extended to 
about collecting, The AM.C. about Col- Jewry. Zangwill was invited to wide a 
Iccting (1910), Collecting Old Miniatures Jewish novel for the newly founded Jewish 
(11)10)* tmcl Collecting Old, Glass (191G),and Publication Society of America, lie ue- 
two volumes of essays, The Wander Years copied the invitation, and the result was 
(1000), and The Villa for Co el tbs (1914). The Children of the Ghetto (1892), a work 

Short, good-looking, with a small beard, which at once, and solidly, established his 
Yoxall was to the end of his life a trim, reputation. In this honk Zangwill gave 
alert, and interesting figure. He married the real Jew to the world, revealing him 
in 1880 Elizabeth, daughter of Lieutenant- as he had never been revealed before; 
Colonel William Coles, U.E., and had one minimizing nothing, exlenuaLing nothing, 
son and two daughters. exaggerating nothing, handling him with 

[The Times y 3 February, 1925; The School- P 1( d° llll d knowledge and with affection, 
master , 0 and 18 February 1025; private but rtlso . ' vith justice. Ghetto Tragedies 
information; personal knowledge.] followed in 1808, and Dream tvs of Ike G hello 

E. B. Phipps . in 1898; both works of high quality, which 
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powerfully influenced cultured Jews in 
every country of the world. 

Zangwill wrote other novels, The King 
of Schnorrers (1804), The Master (1805), 
The Mantle of Elijah (1000), The Grey Wig 
(1008), Jinny the Carrier (1910), all of 
which had distinction and achieved a fair 
measure of success. A small volume of 
poems, Blind Children , appeared in 1008, 
and in 1010 a collection of essays, Italian 
Fantasies, in which he displayed both 
erudition and wit. But it is primarily and 
essentially as a dcpictcr of Jewish life, 
Jewish ideals and aspirations, that Zang¬ 
will has secured his place in literature. 
He wrote many comedies and tragedies, 
all, or nearly all, works of merit; but a 
certain formlessness that was apparent 
in his novels bulked more largely in 
his plays and detracted from their value. 
The Melting Pot (1908), which dealt with 
the life of the Jewish emigrant in America, 
created almost a sensation in that country 
and ran for many years; and there were 
others, notably The War God (1011), The 
Cockpit (1921), The Forcing House (1922), 
whieh, although they possessed no clement 
of popularity, revealed high dramatic gift 
and penetrating insight. 

When Dr. Theodor Ilcrzl came to 
London in 1890 to plead the Zionist cause, 
to which he was devoting his life, Zang- 
wiil was immediately attracted, and threw 
liiinsclf heart and soul into the movement. 
It was a time of pogroms in Russia, of 
persecution in Rumania and Galicia, and 
the need ivas urgent. Palestine was the 
passionately desired haven of refuge; hut 
Herzl and Zangwill were soon compelled to 
realize that this was then an unattainable 
dream, and that the salvation of the Jews, 
their land of liberty, must he sought 
elsewhere. The great mass of ardent 
religionists, however, clamoured for Zion ; 
and at the seventh Zionist congress, in 
1904, Ilerzl was shouted down, and his 
burningly eloquent appeal fell on (leaf 
ears. lie died a few months later, broken¬ 
hearted, worn out by the struggle against 
hopeless odds. Zangwill at once took up 


the leadership, founded the Jewish Terri¬ 
torial Organization, and for the next seven 
years devoted all his power, energy, and 
time to the cause. The result was dis¬ 
appointing. Vast labours were under taken, 
exploring expeditions sent out, masses of 
statistics compiled, potentates interviewed 
all over the world; but the difficulties were 
overwhelming. Zangwill addressed count¬ 
less meetings and poured forth tracts and 
pamphlets, but at last had to acknowledge 
himself beaten. There was the achieve¬ 
ment at least that the stream of Jewish 
emigration had been diverted from New 
York to Galveston, and that officials 
of the International Jewish Territorial 
Organization accompanied the wanderers 
on their journey, and reduced the hard¬ 
ships which they had to encounter. 

Zangwill was a mail of un(linching 
courage: addressing a great American 
meeting in 1924 he unsparingly attacked 
the indolent subservience of the prosperous 
Jews and the American cult of money. An 
eloquent speaker and a master of epigram, 
it was he who said that to the actor the part 
was greater than the whole, Under a some¬ 
what truculent exterior lie was curiously 
unselfish and tender-hearted. His health 
had long been undermined by his labours, 
and he died of pneumonia at Midhurst, 
Sussex, 1 August 102G, A fiery spirit, a 
man who all his life followed a great idea, 
he was fitty apostrophized by Rabbi Wise 
in his funeral address: ‘Flame thou wert, 
to flame thou hast returned.’ 

Zangwill married in 1903 Edith Chaplin, 
daughter of Professor William Edward 
Ayrton [q.v.], electrical engineer and 
physicist; they had two sons and one 
daughter. His wife, although not of his 
race, whole-heartedly shared his labours 
and supported his efforts. 

A cartoon of Zangwill appeared in 
Vanity Pair 25 February 1897. 

[Lucicn Wolf, Address delivered before the 
Jewish Historical Society of England, 20 
October 1928; Anclrd Spire, Quelques Jttifa , 
1928 ; personal knowledge. Portrait, Uoycil 
Academy Pictures, 1894.] A. Sumo, 
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Abbey, Edwin Austin 
Abbott, Edwin Abbott 
Abbott, Evelyn 
A'Reckelt, Arthur William 
Abel, Sir Frederick Augustus, 
baronet .... 
Abcrcorn, second Duke of. Sec 
Hamilton, James. 

Abney, Sir William dc WiveJe.sJic 
Abraham, Charles John , 
Abraham, William . 

AcJnnd, Sir Arthur Herbert Dyke, 
thirteenth baronet, of Columb 

John. 

Acton, John Adams-. See Adams* 
Acton. 

Acton, Sir John Emcrich Edward 
Dal berg, eighth baronet, and 
first Baron Acton . 

Acworth, Sir William Mitchell . 
Adam, James .... 
Ad ami, John George 
Adams, James Williams . 
Adams, William Davenport 
Adams-Acton, John. 

Adamson, Robert . 

Addcrlcy, Charles Bowycr, first 
Baron Norton 
Adler, Hermann 
Agncw, Sir James Willson . 

Agncw, Sir William, first baronet 
Aid6, Charles Hamilton , 

Aik in au, George 
Aingcr, Alfred 

Aird, Sir John, first baronet _ . 
Airedale, first Baron. See Kit- 
soil, James. 

Aitchison, George . 
Akcrs-Douglas, Arctas, first 
Viscount Clii Is ton 
Albani, Dame Marie Louise C6- 
ciJic Emma .... 
Aleock, Sir John William . 
Aklenham, first Baron. Sec 
Gibbs, Henry Iliieks. 


18*2-1911 

1838-1926 

1843- 1001 

1844- 1900 

1827-1902 


1843-1020 
181-dj—1D03 
1842—1922 


1847-1020 


1834-1002 

1890-1925 

1800-1907 

1802—1920 

1839-1903 

1851- 1004 
1830-1910 

1852— 1902 

1814-1905 

1800-1911 

1315-1901 

1825-1910 

1820-1906 

1830-1905 

1837-1904 

16*43-1911 


1825-1910 

1851-1020 


Alderson, Sir Edwin Alfred Her- 

vey. 

Alderson, Henry James . 
Aldrioh-Blake, Dame Louisa 
Brmuh’cth .... 
Alexander, Boyd 
Alexander, Si/George 
Alexander, William . 

Alexander, Mrs., pmtdonym. See 
Hector, Annie French. 
Alexandra Caroline Mary Char¬ 
lotte Louise Julia, Queen 
Alger, John Gold worth 
Alin g ton, first Baron. See Sturt, 
Henry Gerard. 

Alison, Sir Archibald, second 
baronet . 

Allan, Sir William . 

Allbutt, Sir Thomas Clifford 
Allen, George . 

Allen, John llomilly 
Allen, Robert Caldcr 
Allcrtou, First Baron. See Jack- 
son, William Lawies. 

Allies, Thomas William - 
Allman, George Johnston 
Alma-Tadema, Sir Lawrence 
Almond, llely Hutchinson 
Alvcrstone, Viscount. See Web¬ 
ster, Richard Everard. 

Ameer Ali, Syed 
Amherst, William Amhurst Tys- 
sen-, first Baron Amherst of 
Hackney .... 
Anderson, Alexander 
Anderson, Elizabeth Garrett 
Anderson, George ■ ■ • 

Anderson, Sir Hugh Kerr 
Anderson (formerly Macarthuv), 
Mary Reid .... 
Anderson, Sir Thomas McCall . 


1852-1030 Anderson, Sir Warren Hastings, 
1892-1919 Andrews, Thomas . 


Angus, Joseph 
Annundalc, Thomas 


1850-1927 

1834-1909 

1805-1925 

1873-1910 

1858-1918 

1824-1911 


1844-1925 

1800-1907 


1820-1907 

1837-1003 

1830-1025 

1832-1907 

1847-1907 

1812—1603 


1813-1903 

1824-1904 

1836-1012 

1832-1903 


1840-1928 


1835-1000 
1845-1909 
1830-1917 
1820-1902 
1805-1928 

1880-1921 

1830-1908 

1872-1930 

1847-1907 

1810-1902 

1838-1907 
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Anson, Sir William Hcyncll, llurd 

baronet .... 184J5—1914- 

ATbcr, Kdwiud . . . ifitw-1912 

Arbi ill mot, Sir Alexander John. 1822—1907 
Arbulhnot, Forster Fitzgerald . 1888-1901 

Artmthnot, Sir Robert Keith, 

fourth baronet . . . 1801—1916 

Arch, Joseph .... 1820-1919 

Archer, James . . . 1828-1904 

Archer, William. . . > 186(1-1924 

Archer-IIind (formerly Hodgson), 

Richard Dncrc . . . 1849-1910 

Ardagh, Sir John Charles . . 1840-1907 

Ardilium, first Unrnn. See Guin¬ 
ness, Sir Arthur 'Edward. 

Arditi, Luigi .... 1822-1903 

Aid wall, Lord. Sec Jameson, 

Andrew. 

Argyll, ninth Duke of. See 
Campbell, John Douglas 
Sutherland. 

Amies, Philip . . . . 188(1-1008 

Armour, John Douglas . . 1880-1903 

Armstead, 1-lcnry Hugh . . 1828-1905 

Armstrong, Edward . . 1840-1928 

Armstrong, Sir George Carlyon 

Hughes, first baronet . . 1830-1907 

Armstrong, Thomas. , . ]882-1011 

Arnold, Sir Arthur . . . 1833-1902 

Arnold^ Sir Edwin . . . 18112-1904 

Arnold, George Benjamin . 1832-1902 

Arnold, Sir Thomas Walker . 1801-1930 

Arnold, William TIumwas . . 1802-1904 

Arnold-Forster, Hugh Oakclcy . 1855-1909 

Arrol, Sir William . . . 1839-1913 

Arthur, William . . . 1810-1901 

Ashbourne, llrst Huron, See 
Gibson, Edward, 

Ashby, Henry . . . 1840-1908 

Asher, Alexander . . . 1835-1905 

Ashley, Evelyn . . . 1830-1907 

Ashley, Sir William James , 1800-1027 

Ashmeud Bartlett, Sir Ellis. See 
Bartlett. 

Asquith, Herbert Henry, first 

Earl of Oxford and Asquith . 1852-1928 

Aston, William George . , 1S41-1911 

Atkinson, Rollout , * „ 1830-1908 

Atthill, Lonihe . . . 1827-1910 

Aimionier, James . . . 1832—1911 

Austen, Henry Haversham God¬ 
win-. See God win-Austen. 

Austen, Sir William Chandler 
Roberts-. Sec Roberts-Austen. 

Austen Leigh, Augustus . . 1840-1905 

Austin, Alfred. ► . . 1835-1913 

Avebury, first Huron. Sec Lub¬ 
bock, Sir Jolm, 

Ayerst, William . . . 1830-1904 

Ayrton, William Edward . , 1847—1903 

Bnbington Smith, Sir Henry, 

See Smith. 

Ihicon, John Mackenzie . . 18-40-1904 

Bad cock, Sir Alexander Robert. 1844-1907 
Bad delay, Mountford John Uyrde 1843-1906 
Bnilcy, Philip James , * . 1810-1902 

Bailhachc, Sir Clement Mcachcr 1850—1924 
Bain, Alexander * . . 1818-1903 


Rain, Robert Nisbet . , 1851-1909 

Rahlbridge, Frauds Arthur . 1874-1021 

Raines, Frederick Ehenc/.er . 1832-1911 

Rail'd, Andrew Wilson , . 1842-1908 

Raker, Sir Benjamin , . 1810-1907 

Raker, Shirley Waldoniar . 1835-1903 

lhdfour, Arthur James, first Earl 
of Balfour .... 1848-1930 

Balfour of Burleigh, sixth Baron. 

See Bruce, Alexander Hugh* 

Bui four, George Will him . . 1823-1903 

Balfour, Sir Isaac Buyley . 1853-1922 

Balfour, John Blair, first Baron 

Kinross .... 1837-1905 

Balfour, Sir Thomas Graham . 1858-1929 

Ball, Albert .... 181)0-1917 

Ball, Francis Ellington . . 1803-1928 

Bad, Sir Robert Wtawdl . . 1840-1913 

Bancroft, Marie Efllc Wilton, 

Lady. See under Bancroft, 

Sir Squire Bancroft. 

Bancroft, Sir Squire Bancroft . 1841-1920 

Banks, Sir John Thomas . . 18157-1908 

Banks, Sir William Mitchell . 1842-1904 

Bannorinnn, Sir Ifenry Camp¬ 
bell-. See Campbell-Banner¬ 
man. 

BarbeUion, W. N. P. f pseudonym. 

See C u n u n i 11 gs, B n i ce Fret leriek. 

Barbour, Sir David Miller. . 1841-1928 

Bnrdsley, John Wnrcing ■ • 1835-1904 

Raring, Evelyn, iirst Earl of 

Cromer .... 18 41-1917 

Baring, Thomas George, first 

Earl of Northbrook . . 1820-1904 

Bnring-Gonld, Sabine . . 1834-1924 

Barker, Thomas , . . 1838-1907 

Barlow, William I bigger . . 1833-1908 

Barlow, William Henry . . 1812-1902 

Burnaby, Sir Nathaniel . . 1829-1915 

Barimrdo, Thomas Jolm . . 1845-1905 

Barnes, John Gold I, first Baron 
Corell .... 1818-1913 

Barnes, Robert . . . 1817-1907 

Barnett, Samuel Augustus . 1841-1913 

Baron, Bernhard . . . 1850-1929 

Barrett, Wilson . . . 184(1-1904 

Barrington, Rutland . . 1853-1922 

Barry, Alfred .... 1820-1910 

Barry, Sir Jolm Wolfe Wolfe-. 

See Wo lie* Barry. 

.Bartholomew, John George . 1800-1920 

Bartlett, Sir Ellis Aslnnend . 18 19-1902 

Bartley, Sir George Christopher 

Trout. 1842-1910 

Barton, Sir Edmund . . 1819-1920 

Burton, John . . . . 1830-1908 

Bashforth, Francis . . . 1819-1912 

Bass, Michael Arthur, first Baron 

Burton .... 3837-1909 

Rates, Cadwalhuler John . . 1853-1902 

Bateson, Mary . . . 1835-1900 

Bateson, William , . . 1801.-1926 

Batten berg, Prince Louis Alex¬ 
ander of. See Mountlmllcn. 

Baucrmmi, Hilary . . . 1835-1909 

Baxter, Lucy, ‘Leader Scott’ . 1837-1902 

Bnyley, Sir Stcunrt Colvin . 1830-1925 

Baylia, Thomas Henry . , 1817-1908 
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Baylisg, Sir William Maddock . 
Bayliss, Sir Wyke . 

Bayly, Ada Ellen, ‘Edna LyalP . 
Beach, Sir Michael Edward 
Hicks, iirst Earl St. Aldwyn. 
See Hicks Beach. 

Beale, Dorothea , t , 
Beale, Lionel Smith 
Bears ted, first Viscount. See 
Samuel, Marcus. 

Beat Lie-Brown, William , 
Beckett, Sir Edmund, fifth 
baronet, and first Baron 
Grimthorpe .... 
Bcddoc, John .... 
Bedford, William Kirkpatrick 
Hi land . 

Beech am, Thomas . 

Beeching, Henry Charles . 
Beevor, Charles Edward . 

Bdgin, Louis Nazaire 
Beil by, Sir George Thomas 
Beit, Alfred .... 
Beit, Sir Otto, first bai'onet 
Belcher, John 
Bell, Alexander Graham . 

Bell, Charles Frederic Mobcrly . 
Bell, Gertrude Margaret Low- 
tluan ..... 
Bell, Horace .... 
Bell, Sir Isaac Lowthian, first 
baronet .... 
Bell, Jnmes .... 
Bell, Valentine Graeme 
Bellamy, James 
Bellow, Harold ICyrlo 
BcIIom's, John 
Bcmrosc, William . 

Bendall, Cecil .... 
Benhnm, William 
Bennett, Alfred William . 
Bennett, Edward Ilal Inrun 
Benson, Arthur Christopher 
Benson, Richard Meux 
Benson, Robert Hugh * 

Bent, Sir Thomas . 

Bentley, John Francis 
Benton, Sir John 
Bcrcsford, Lord Charles William 
Dc La Poor, Baron Heresford 
Bcrgne, Sir John Henry Gibbs . 
Berkeley, Sir Gcovge 
Bernard, Sir Charles Edward 
Bernard, John Henry 
Bernard, Thomas Deliany 
Berry, Sir Graham . ' . 

Bertie, Francis Lcveson, first 
Viscount Bertie 
Bcsunt, Sir Walter . 

Be tlimn-Ed wards, Matilda Bar¬ 
bara. See Edwards. 

Bcvan, William Latham . 
ISewlcy, Sit Edmund Thomas . 
Bickerstctli, Edward Henry 
Biddulph, Sir Michael Anthony 
Shrapnel .... 
Biddulph, Sir Robert 
Bid well, Shelford 
Bigg, Charles .... 


1SG0-1924 

1835-1906 

3857—1903 


Bighain, John Charles, first 
Viscount Mersey . 

Binnie, Sir Alexander Richard¬ 
son ..... 


18,11-1906 
1828-1906 


1831-1909 


1810-1908 

1820-1911 

1820-1905 

1820-1907 

1850- 1919 

1851— 1908 
1340-1925 
1850-1924 
1853-1906 
1805-1930 
1841-1913 
1847-1932 
1S47-19M 

1808- 1926 

1809- 1903 

1810- 1904 
1824-1908 

1830- 1903 
3810-1909 
1855-1911 
1331-1902 

1831— 1908 
1850-1006 
1831-1910 
3830-1902 

1837- 1907 
1802-1925 
182*1—1915 
1871-1914 

1838- 1909 

1839- 1902 
1850-1927 


Birch, George TIcnry 
Bird, Henry Edward 
Bird, Isabella Lucy. Sec Bishop, 
llirdwood, Sir George Christopher 
Moles worth .... 
Bird wood, Herbert Mills . 

| Birkenhead, first Earl of, See 
Smith, Frederick Edwin, 

Birr ell, John .... 
Bishop, Edmund 
Bishop (formerly Bird), Isabella 
Lucy ..... 
Blackburn, Helen 
Blnckburne, Joseph llcnry 
Blackley, YVillimn Lewery 
Blackwell, Elizabeth 
Blackwood, Frederick Temple 
Hamilton-Tern pic, first Mar¬ 
quess of DuffeL'in . 

Blake, Edward 

Blake, Dame Louisa lYrundrclh 
Aldrich-. Sec Aldrioh-Blakc. 
Bland, Edith, Mrs. Hubert Bland 
Blond ford, George Fielding 
Blaney, Thomas 
B Inn ford, William Thomas 
Blnydcs, Frederick I-Icnry Marvell 
Bleiincrhassett, Sir Rowland, 
fourth baronet 

Blind, Karl .... 
Bloomfield, Gcorgianti, Lndy 
Blouct, Ldon Paul, ‘Mux O’llelP 
Blount, Sir Edward Charles 
Dlumcnthnl, Jacques [Jacob] 
Blunt, Anne Isabella Noel, Lady. 
See under Blunt, Wilfrid Sca- 
wen. 

Blunt, Wilfrid Scawcn 
Blytliswood, first Baron. See 
Campbell, Archibald Campbell. 
Bo cl da Pync, Louisa Fanny 
Boding ton, Sir Nathan 
Bod ley, George Frederick 
Body, George .... 
Bols, Sir Louis Jean 


3840-1919 

1842-1908 

1819-1905 

1837-1901 

1860-1927 

1815-1904 

1822-1904 

1844—1919 

1830-1901 


3821-1908 

1337-1908 

1825-1906 

1821-1904 

1835-1918 

1848-1909 

1840-1908 


Bompas, Henry Mason. See 
under Bompas, William Car¬ 
penter. 

Bompas, William Carpenter 
Bomir Law, Andrew. See Law. 
Bond, Sir Robert 
Bond, William Bennett . 
Bouncy, Thomas George . 

Bon wick, James 
Booth, Charles 

Booth, William [‘General’ Booth] 
Booth, William Brain well 
Booth by, Guy Newell 
Bor th w ick, A Igc mon, Baron 
Clones k .... 

Bosnnquct, Bernard . 

Bofsunqnet, Sir Frederick Albert 
Boswell, John James 
Bos worth Smith, Reginald. Sec 
Smith. 


1810-1929 


1839-1917 

1842-1904 

1880-1908 


1832-1917 

1837-1907 


1880-1901 

1840- 1917 

1831-1904 

1842-1903 

1841- 1924 
1830-1902 
1821-1910 


3820-1902 

3833-1912 


1858-1924 

1820-1911 

1823-1903 

1832-1905 

1818-1908 

3839-1909 

1820-1907 

1822-1905 

1848-1903 

1809-1905 

1829-1908 


1810-1922 


1832-1904 
1848-1911 
1827-1907 
1840—1911 
1867-1930 


1834-4006 


1857—1927 
1835-1906 
3833-1923 
1837-1906 
1840—191G 
1920-1012 
3850-1929 
1867-1905 

3 830-1908 
1848-1923 
1817-1923 
1835—1908 
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Botha, Louis .... 18(53-1 ©lVlTir[«ht, WilNimT* . Ts24-1001 

Hoiiclicrctt, Emilia Jessie . 1825-1005 BrighUven, Eliza . . . lB3tt-190fl 

Roucieault, Dion, the younger , 1850-1920 Broadbcnt, Sir William Henry, 

Houghton, George Ilenry . , 1833-1905 first baronet • . . 1835-1907 

Hound tier, Arthur . . . 180:1-1927 llrondhiirsl, Henry . . . 18*10-1011 

Bourohior, .Tunics David . . 1850-1920 Brock, Sir Thomas . . . 1817-1922 

Rominot, Sir John George . 1807-1902 Hrodribh, William Jackson . 1829-1005 

llourke, Robert, Huron Con tic-* Hrodnck, George Charles . . 1881.-1903 

nmra ..... 1827-1902 B mm by, Charles Hu mil ton. See 

Bourne, Henry Richard Fox , 1837-1909 under Brumby, Charles ilenry. 

Bnuslielcl, Henry Brougham . 1832-1902 Broniby, Charles Henry . . 181*1-1907 

Bowen, 13dward lorriest . 1830-1901 Brooke, Sir Charles Anthony 

Bowes, Robert . . . 1835-1919 Johnson .... 1829-1917 

Bowl by, Sir Anthony Alfred, Brooke, Rupert • . 1887-1915 

first baronet . . . 1855-1929 Brooke, Stopford Augustus • 1832-1910 

Bowler, Henry Alexander. , 1821-1903 Brooking Rowe, Joshua. See 

Bowles, Thorn ns Gibson . . 1812-1922 Rowe. 

Boyce, Sir Hubert William 18(53-1911 Brotherhood, Peter . . . 1838-1902 

Boyd, Ilenry .... 1831-1922 Brough, Bennett Hooper , . 18(50-1903 

Boyd, Sir Thomas Jamieson . 1818-1902 Brough, Lionel 183(5-1009 

Boyd Car pc l\ Lev, William, See Brough, Robert . . . 1872-1905 

Carpenter. Broughton, llhodn . . 1810-1920 

Boyle, Sir Courtenay Edmund . 1845-1901 Brown, George Douglas, 'George 

Boyle, Sir Edward, first baronet 18*18-1909 Douglas’ .... 1800-1902 

Boyle, George David . , 1828-1901 Brown, Sir George Thomas . 1827-1906 

Boyle, Richard VicaTS . . 1822-1908 Brown, Horatio Robert Fort)es . 1854-1928 

Urabazon, Hercules Bra bazoo . 1821-1900 Brown, Joseph . . 1809-1902 

Bmbnzon, Reginald, twelfth Brown, Peter Hume . . 1819-1918 

Karl of Month . . . 1811-1929 Brown, William Haig-. Sec Haig- 

Brnckenbnry, Sir Henry . . 1837-1914 Brown. 

Bruddon, Sir Edward Nicholas Browne, Edward Granville . 1882 -1920 

Coventry .... 1829-1904 Browne, George Forrest , . 1833-1930 

Brncldon, Mary Elizabeth. See Browne, Sir James Frankfort 

Maxwell. ‘ Manners .... 1823-1910 

Bradford, Sir Edward Ridley Browne, Sir Samuel James . 1821—1901 

Colbornc, firsL baronet . 1830-1911 Browne, Thomas . . 1870-1910 

Bradley, Francis Herbert , 1810-1924 Browning, Oscar . . . 1837-1923 

Bradley, George Granville . 1821-1903 Bruce, Alexander Hugh, sixth 

Bradley, Henry , . . 1815-1923 Baron Balfour of Burleigh . 1819-1921 

Brampton, But on. See llwwUtns, IB vvu.c, Sir George IV.v winy . RVil-tfiQfi 

Henry. Bruce, Victor Alexander, ninth 

Branrwcll, Sir Frederick Joseph 1818-1903 Earl of Elgin - . . 1819-1017 

Brnnckcr, Sir William Hefton . 1877-1930 Bruce, William Spoirn . , 18(57-1921 

Brn nd, 1-Icnry Robert, second Bum ton, Sir Thomas Lauder, 

Viscount Hampden . . 1811-1906 first baronet . . 1814-1910 

Brand, Herbert Charles Alex- Brushflcld, Thomas Nudmihl . 1828-1010 

finder. 1830-1901 Bryce, James, Viscount liryec . 1838-1922 

Brandis, Sir Dietrich . 1821-1907 Bryrlon, John McKean / . 1 H I0 -1901 

Brassey, Thomas, first Earl Bras- Buchan, Alexander , . . 1829-1907 

sey . . . 1839-1918 Buchanan, George . . , 1827-1905 

Bray, Caroline . . . 1811-1905 Buchanan, Sir George William , 1854-1024 

Bray, Sir Reginald More . 1812-1923 Buchanan, Robert Williams . 1811-1901 

Brcreton, Joseph Lloyd , , 1822-1901 Buck ton, George Rowdier. , 1819-1905 

Brett, John .... 1831-1902 Bulien, Arllim-Henry . 1857-1920 

Brett, Reginald Baliol, second Boiler, Sir Red vers Henry 1839-1908 

Viscount Esher . . . 1852-1930 Boiler, Sir Wnllcr La wry . 1838-1906 

Brewer, Sir Alfred Herbert 1805-1923 Bulwer, Sir Edward Earle Gas- 

Brew to all, Edward Frederick 1810-1902 coy ms ..... 1320-1010 

Bridge, Sir Cyprian Arthur Bunsen, Ernest, do . . HU9-1903 

George . . . 1839-1924 Bunting, Sir Percy William . 1838-1911 

Bridge, Sir John Frederick . 1814-1924 Burbidgc, Edward . . . 1839-1903 

Bridge, Thomas William . . 1818-1009 Bnrhidge, Frederick William . 1817 -1905 

Bridgeimm, Sir Francis Charles Hurbury, Samuel Hawksley . 1831-1011 

Bcklgenuui .... 1818-1929 RuvdettA’miUs, Angela Georgina, 

Bridges, John Henry . . 1832-1900 Baroness Burdct.LCoui.ts , 1841-1906 

Bridges, Robert Seymour , 1814-1930 Bunion, John Shaw . . 182(5-1907 

Bridges, Sir William Throshy , 18(51-1915 Ilmxion-Sanderson, Sir John 

Briggs, John .... 1802-1902 Scott, baronet . . . 1828-1905 

Blight, James Franck . . 1332-1920 Burge, Hubert Murray . . 1802-1925 
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Burgh Canning, Hubert George 
Dc, second Marquess of Clunri- 
cardc ..... 
Burn, Robert .... 
Burn-Murdoch, John 
Burnand, Sir Francis Cowley 
Burne, Sir Owen Tudor . 

Burnet, John , 

Burney, Sir Cecil, first baronet . 
Burnham, first Baron. See Levy- 
Ltiwsan, Edward. 

Burns, Dawson 
Burnside, William . 

Burroughs (afterwards Traill- 
Burrouglis), Sir Frederick 
William .... 
Burrows, Montagu . 

Burt, Thomas 

Burton, first Baron. See Bass, 
Michael Arthur. 

Bury, John Bngncli 
Bushel I, Stephen Wootton 
Bii9k, Rachel IlarrictLe 
Butcher, Samuel Henry . 

Butler, Arthur Gray 
Butler, Arthur John 
Butler, Frank Hedges 
Butler, Sir (George) Geoffrey 
(Gilbert) .... 
Butler, Henry Montagu . 

Butler, Josephine Elizabeth 
Butler, Samuel 
Butler, Sir William Francis 
Butlin, Sir Henry Trenthum, 
first baronet 

Butterworth,George Sainton Kaye 
Buxton, Sir Thomas Fowell, third 
baronet .... 
Byrne, Sir Edmund Widdrington 
By water, Ingram 

Cadbury, George 
Cndogun, George Henry, fifth 
Earl Cndogun . 

Cnillard, Sir Vincent Henry Pen- 
nlver ..... 
Caine, William Sproston . 

Caird, Edward . . . 

Cairncs, William Elliot 
Calderon, George 
Calkin, John Baptiste 
Callaghan, Sir George Astlcy 
Cnllendar, Hugh Long bourne 
Callow, William 
Cnlhvell, Sir Charles Edward 
Calthorpc, sixth Baron. See 
GougJi-Calthorpe, Augustus 
Cliolmondcley. 

Cambridge, second Duke of. Sec 
George William Frederick 
Charles. 

Campbell, Archibald Campbell, 
first Baron lilythnwood 
Campbell, Frederick Archibald 
Vaughan, third Earl Cawdor . 
Campbell, Sir James Mncnnbb , 
Campbell, John Douglas Suther¬ 
land, ninth Duke of Argyll 
Campbell, Lewis . . • 


1832—1916 

1829- 1904 
18/52—1909 

1830- 1917 
1837-1909 
1803-1928 
1858-1929 


1828-1909 

1852-1927 


1831-1905 

1819-1905 

1837-1922 


1861-1927 

1844-1008 

1881-1907 

1850-1910 

1881-1909 

1814-1910 

1855-1928 


1887-1929 

1833-1918 

1828-1906 

1835-1902 

1838-1910 


1845-1912 I 
1885-1916 

1837—4945 

1844—1904 

1840-1914 

1830-1922 

1840-1915 

1850-1930 

1842-1903 

1835-1908 

1802- 1902 
1808-lDlb 
1827-1905 
1852-1920 

1803- 1930 
1812-1908 
1850-1928 


1835-1908 

3847-1911 

1846-1903 


Campbell, William Howard 
Campbell-Bannerman, Sir Henry 
Can nan, Charles 
Canning, Sir Samuel 
Canton, William 
Cap el, Thomas John 
Capes, William Wolfe 
Capper, Sir Thompson 
Carden, Sir Snckvillc Hamilton . 
Cardew, Philip 
Carey, Rosa Nouchetta 
Carlisle, ninth Earl of. See IIow- 
nrd, George James. 

Carlisle, Countess of. See How¬ 
ard, Rosalind Frances. 

Carman, William Bliss 
Carmichael, Sir Thomas David 
Gibson, eleventh baronet, 
Baron Carmichael 
Carnarvon, fifth Earl of. See 
Herbert, George Edward Stan¬ 
hope Molyneux. 

Carnegie, Andrew 
Carnegie, James, ninth Earl of 
Southesk .... 
Carnoek, first Baron. Sec Nicol- 
eon, Sir Arthur. 

Carpenter, Edward . 

Carpenter, George Alfred . 
Carpenter, Joseph Estlin 
Carpenter, Robert . 

Carpenter, William Boyd , 
Carrington, Sir Frederick , 

Carte, Richard D’Oyly 
Carter, Hugh .... 
Carter, Thomas Thcllusson 
Carton, Richard Claude , 
Carver, Alfred James 
Case, Thomas .... 
Casement, Roger David . 

Cnsscl, Sir Ernest Joseph . 
Cnsscls, Walter Richard . 

Cutes, Arthur .... 
Cave, George, Viscount Cave 
CovcU, Edith . 

Cavendish, Spencer Compton, 
Marquess of Hartington, after¬ 
wards eighth Duke of Devon¬ 
shire .... 

Cawdor, third Burl. See Camp¬ 
bell, Frederick Archibald 
Vaughan. 

Cecil, Lord Edward Herbert 
Gascoyne- .... 
Cecil, Robert Arthur Talbot Gas¬ 
coyne-, third Marquess of Salis¬ 
bury .... 

Chads, Sir Henry 
Chalmers, James 
Chalmers, Sir Mackenzie Dalzell 
Chamber lain, Sir Crawford Trotter 
Chamberlain, Houston Stewart . 
Chamberlain, Joseph 
Chamberlain, Sir Neville Bowles 
Chinnier, Stephen Henry Edward 
Chainpneys, Sir Francis Henry, 


first bnronet 

1845-1014 Chance, Sir James Timmins, first 
1830—1908 baronet . . . . 

000 


1859-1910 

1836—1908 

1858-1919 

1823-1908 

1845—1926 

1830-1911 

1834-1914 

1863-1915 

1857-1930 

1851-1910 

1B40-1GQ9 


1SGI—1929 


1850-1026 


1835-1919 

1827-1905 


1844-1029 

1850-1910 

1844—1927 

1830-1901 

1841-1918 

1844—1913 

1S44-1901 

1837-1903 

1808-1901 

1850-1928 

1820-1909 

1844—1025 

1304-1813 

1852-1921 

1820-1907 

1820-1901 

1850—1928 

1865-1915 


1833—1908 


1867-1918 


1830-1908 

1810-1906 

1841-1901 

1847- 1027 
1821-1902 
1855-1927 
1830-1914 
1820—1902 
1834-1910 

1848— 1930 
1814-1902 
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Chiumell, Sir Arthur Moseley 
dimmer, George Nicholas, 
Chaplin, llenry, first Viscount 
Chaplin .... 
Chapman. Edward Jolm , 
Charles, James 
Charley, Sir William Thomas 
Charloris, Archibald Hamilton . 
Chase, Drummond Percy , 

Chase, Frederic llenry 
Chase, Marian Emma 
Chase, William St. Lucian 
Chavnsse, Francis .Tames . 
Cheadlc, Walter Hu tier 
Chen tic, Arthur Henry 
Chcetham, SumuH . 

Chelmsford, second Huron, See 
Thesiger, Frederic Augustus. 
Chermsidc, Sir Herbert Charles , 
Chevalier, Albert 
Clicylcsmorc, third Huron. See 
Eaton, Herbert, Francis. 
Clicylcsmorc, second Huron. See 
Eaton, William Mcriton. 
Cheyne, Thomas Kelly 
Child, Thomas 

Child-Villiers, Victor Albert 
George, seventh Earl of Jersey. 
Sec Villiers. 

Childers, Robert Erskinc , 
Chilston, first Viscount. See 
A kors-Douglas, A re l as. 

Chirol, Sir (Ignatius) Valentine . 
Chisholm,Hugh 

Christie, Sir William Henry Ma¬ 
honey .... 
Chrystal, George 
Church, Sir William Selby, fust 
buronct .... 
Cluuricardc, second Marquess of* 
Sec Hurgli Canning, Hubert 
George Do. 

Clumvillifim, fourth Earl of. See 
Monde, Ilfclmrd James. 

Chirk, Jolm Willis . 

Clarke, Sir Andrew , 

Clarke, Sir Caspar Purtlon 
Clarke, Charles Huron 
Clarke, Henry Hu tier 
Clfirkc, Sir Marshal James 
Clnspcr, John Hawks 
Claydcn, Peter William 
Clayton, Sir Gilbert Falkingham 
Clcrkc, Agnes Mary . 

Clerke, Ellen Mary. See under 
Clerkc, Agnes Mary. 

Clery, Sir Cornelius Francis 
Cleworth, Thomas Ebcnczcr 
Clifford, Frederick . 

Clifford, Jolm .... 
Clcwld, Edward 
Close, Maxwell Henry 
Clowes, Sir William Laird, 
Clunic.s-Ho.HS, George 
Chit to n, Henry Hugh , 

Clutton-Brock, Arthur * , 

Cobb, Gerard Francis , 
Cobbe, Frances Power 
Cobden-Sanderson.Thomas James 


1888-1928 
1842-1905 


1840 
1821- 
1851 
1888 
1885 
1820 
1858 
181 I- 
1850 - 
1810 
1885 
1800 
1827 


1928 

1904 

1900 

1904 
1908 
1902 
1925 

1905 
-1908 

1929 

1910 

1929 

1908 


1850-1929 

1801-1923 


]841-1915 
1889-1900 


1870-1922 


1852-1929 
1800-1924 

1845-1922 

1851-1911 

1837-1928 


1883-1910 

1824-1902 

1840- 1911 
1832-1906 
1803-1904 

1841- 1909 
1830-19QB 
1827-1902 
1875-1929 

1842- 1907 


1838-1920 

1854-1909 

1828-1904 

1880-1923 

1840-1930 

1822-1003 

1850-1905 

1842-1910 

1850-1909 

1808-1924 

1838-1904 

1822-1904 

1840-1922 


Cnghlan, Sir Charles Pal rick John 
Cohen, Arthur. 

Coillanl, FmngoiH 
Cokaync, George Edward 
Cokei’ Thnnms William, second 

Earl of Leicester , 

Coleman, William Stephen 
Coleridge, Bernard John Sey 
rnour, second Huron Coleridge 
('ole ridge, Alary Eliza belli 
Cnleridge-Tnylnr, Samuel . 

Coles, Charles Edward [ Pasha) 
Coles, Vincent Stuckey Stmt ton 
Collen, Sir Edwin llenry ilayle 
Collett, Sir Henry 
Col lings, Jesse 
Collingwood, Culhbert 
Collins, John Churlon 
Collins, Miehael 

Collins, Hi chard llenn, Lord Col 
lins .... 
(’ollins, William Edward . 

Col nag hi, Martin Henry . 

Colo mb, Sir John Charles Heady 
Colton, Sir John 
Col vile, Sir llenry Edward 
Colvin, Sir Auckland 
Colvin, Sir Sidney . 

Colvin, Sir Waller My LI oil. See 
under Colvin, Sir Auckland. 

Co i nine roll, Sir Jolm Edmund 
Common, Andrew Ainslio 
Compton, Lord Alwyne Frederic 
Cornier, Charles 
Condor, Claude Heignier . 
Congreve, Sir Waller Norris 
Connemara, Huron. See Hour 
Robert, 

Conquest, George (Augustus) 
Conrad, Joseph 
Conyboure, Frederick Cornwallis 
Cook, Sir Edward Tyns 
Cook, Sir Francia, first baronet 
Coolidgc, William Augustus Hr< 
voort .... 
Cooper, Sir Alfred 
Cooper, Sir Daniel, first baronet 
Cooper, Edward Herbert . 
Cooper, James 
Cooper, James Davis 
Cooper, Thomas Sidney 
Cooper, Thompson . 

Copeland, Ralph 
Copingcr, WalLer Arlhur . 
Cojipin, George Seltb 
Coppinger, Richill'd William 
Corbet, Matthew Ridley 
Corbett, John 

Corbett, Sir Julian Stafford 
Corhould, Edwanl Henry 
Corelli, Marie, pseudonym* Se 
Muckuy, Mary. 

Cor Held, William Henry . 
Cornish, Charles John 
Cornish, Francis Warre Wane 
See War re-Cornish. 

Cornwell, Janies 
Corry, Montagu William Lowry 
Baron Rowton 
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1803-1927 
1829-1914 
1884-1904 
1825-1911 

1822-1909 

1829-1904 


1851- 1927 
1Kfl1-1907 
1875-1913 
1858-1928 
181-5-19 29 
18-18-1911 
1888-1901 
1881-1920 

1820- 1908 
1848-1908 
1890-1922 

1842-1911 

1807-1911 

1821- 1908 
1838-1909 
1828-1902 

1852- 1007 
1838-1908 
J845-1927 


1829-1901 
1844-1903 
1325-1900 
1808-1909 
J 848-1910 
1802-1927 


1887- 1901 
1857-1924 
1350-1924 
1857-1919 
1817-1901 

1850-1920 

1888- 1908 
1821-1902 

1807- 1910 
1810-1922 
1828-1904 

1808- 1902 
1887-1904 
1887-1905 
1817-1910 
18111-1906 
1817-1910 
1850-1902 
1817-1001 
1854-1022 
1815-1905 


1 HI 8-1903 
1858-190G 


1812-1902 

1888—1903 
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Cory, John .... 1828-1910 Montgomerie, Btirolicsa Currie, 

Coryndon, Sir Robert Thorne . 1870—1925 ‘Violet Fane’ . . . 1843-1005 

Couch, Sir Richard . . . 1817-1905 Currie, Philip I-Ienry Wodeliouse, 

Couper, Sir George Ebcnezer Wil- Baron Currie , . . 1884—1906 

son, second baronet . . 1824^1908 Curzon, George Nathaniel, Mar- 

Courthopc, William John . . 1842-1917 quess Curzon of Kcdleston . 1859-1925 

Courtney, Leonard Henry, first Curzon-Howc, Sir Assheton Gore 1850-1011 

Baron Courtney . . . 3882-1918 Cushny, Arthur Robertson . 1SGG-1026 

Courtney, William Leonard . 1850-1928 Cust, Henry John Cockayne . 1801—1917 

Cousin, Anne Ross . . . 1824—1900 Cust, Sir Lionel Henry . . 1859-1929 

Cowans, Sir John Steven . . 1862-1921 Cust, Robert Needham . . 3 821—1909 

Cowdrey, first Viscount. See Cushmee, I-Icnry > . . 1842—1908 

Pearson, Wcctman Dickinson. Cults, Edward Lewes . . 1824-1901 

Cowell, Edward Bylcs . . 1820-1903 

Cowic, William Garden . . 1831—1902 Dale, Sir David, first baronet . 1820-1906 

Cowpcr, Francis Thomas De Dallingcr, William Henry . 1842-1909 

Grey, seventh Earl Cowpcr . 1834-1905 Dalzlcl, Davison Alexander, 

Cox, George (called Sir George) Baron Dalzicl, of YVaolcr . 1854—1928 

William .... 1827-1902 Dalziel, Edward . . . 1817-1905 

Cozcns-IIardy, Herbert Hardy, Dalziel, George . . 1815-1902 

first Baron Cozcns-IIardy . 1838—1920 Dalziel, Thomas Bolton Gilchrist 

Crudock, Sir Christopher George Septimus .... 1823-1008 

Francis Maurice , . . 1802-1914 Daniel, Charles Henry Olive . 1830-1019 

Craig, Isa. Sec Knox. Daniel, Evan .... 1837—1904 

Craig, William James . . 1843-1900 Danvers, Frederic Charles . 1833-1006 

Crnlgio, Pearl Mary Teresa, Darbys hire, Alfred . . . 1830-1908 

‘John Oliver Hobbes’ . . 1807-1906 Darwin, Sir Francis . . 1848-1025 

Craik, Sir Henry, first baronet . 1840-1927 Darwin, Sir George Howard . 1845-1912 

Cranbrook, first Earl of. Sec Darwin, Sir Horace . . . 1851—1928 

Gathornc-flardy, Gathomc. Daubency, Sir Henry Charles 

Crane, Walter . . . 1845-1915 Bnrnston .... 1810—1003 

Craven, Hawes . . . 1837-1910 Davenport-IIill, Rosamond. See 

Craven, llenry Thornton . . 1818—1905 Hill. 

Crawford, twenty-sixth Earl of. Davcy, Horace, Lord Davcy . 1883-1907 

Sec Lindsay, James Ludovic. Davids, Thomas William Rhys . 1848-1922 

Cmwfurd, Oswald John Frederick 1834-1909 Davidson, Andrew Bruce . . 1831-1902 

Crcagli, Sir Garrett O’Moore . 1848—1923 Davidson, Charles . . . 182*4-1902 

Creagh, William . . . 1828-1901 Davidson, James Leigh Strachan-. 

Cremer, Sir William Randal . 1838-1908 See Struclmn-Daviclscm. 

Cripps, Wilfred Joseph , 1841-1903 Dnvklson, John . , . 1857-1900 

Crocker, 1-Jcnrv Radcliffe-. See Davidson, John Tlinin . . 1883-1904 

Radcliffe-Crocker. Davidson, Randall Thomas, 

Crockett, Samuel Rutherford . 1800-1914 Baron Davidson of Lambeth . 1848-1930 

Croft, John .... 1833-1905 Davies, diaries Maurice . . 1828-1910 

Crofts, Ernest , . . 1847-1911 Davies, John Llewelyn . . 1820-1916 

Croke, Thomas William . . 1824-1902 Davies, Robert . . . 1816-1905 

Cromer, first Earl of. See Baring, Davies, (Sarah) Emily . . 1830-1921 

Evelyn. Davis, Charles Edward . . 1827-1902 

Crompton, Henry . . . 1836-1904 Davis, Henry William Cnrlcss . 1871-1928 

Crookes, Sir William . . 1832—1919 Davitt, Michael . . . 1840-1906 

Crooks, William . . . 1852-1921 Dawkins, Sir William Boyd . 1837-1929 

Cross, Richard Asshcton, first Dawson, George Mercer . . 1840-1901 

Viscount Cross . . . 1823-1914 Dawson, John . . . 1827-1903 

Crossman, Sir William . . 1830-1901 Day, Sir John Charles Frederic 

Crostliwaite, Sir Charles Haukes Siglsmund .... 1820-1908 

Todd ..... 1835-1915 Day, Lewis Foreman . . 1845-1910 

Crowe, Eyre .... 1824-1910 Day, William (Henry) . . 1823-1908 

Crowe, Sir Eyre Alexander Barby Deacon, George Frederick . 1843-1909 

Wiohart .... 18(14—1925 Deakin, Alfred . . . 1850-1919 

Crultwcll, Charles Thomas . 1817-1911 Deane, Sir James Parker . . 1812-1902 

CubiU, William George . . 1835-1903 De Burgh Canning, Hubert George, 

Culling worth, Charles James . 1841-1908 second Marquess of Claim- 

Cummings, Bruce Frederick, cardc. See Burgh Canning. 

‘W. N. P. Barhellion . . ]889-1919 Dc Ferranti, Sebastian Ziani. 

Cuningham, James MeNabb . J829-1905 See Ferranti. 

Cunningham, Daniel John . 1850-1909 Dc la RauuSc, Marie Louise, 

Cunningham, William . . 1849-1919 ‘Ouicln’ .... 1839-1908 

Currie, Sir Donald . . . 1825-1909 Dc la line, Sir Thornns Andros, 

Currie (formerly Singleton), Mary fust baronet . * . 1849-1911 
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Du Montmorency, Raymond Dmiglus-ScoU-I\h>n(ugu, John 

I huvcy, third Viscount Frank- Wullor Edward, second Baron 

foil do Montmorency . , 1835-1902 Montagu of Beaulieu . , IBOd-1029 

Dc Morgan, William Freud * 1839-1917 Dowden, Edward . . . 1843-1913 

Denney, James . . , 1856-1917 Dowden, John . . . Jftm-1910 

Dent, Joseph Malaby . . 1819-1926 Howto, John Alexander . . 1817-1907 

Derby, sixteenth Eui'l ol\ See Doyle, Sir Arthur Conan . . 1351M930 

Stanley, Frederick Arlliur. Doyle, John Andrew . . 1 K M-1907 

Do Uobcck, Sir John Michael, Dredge, James . . . 3810-1906 

bnTonut .... W>Ct~192B Dvwwhlv.lri, Julius . . . .18 lb-1807 

De Saulies, George William . 1863-1903 Drew, Sir Thomas . . . 1888-1910 

D<?s Voiux, Sir (George) William 1834-1909 Dreyer, John Louis Emil . . 1HJV.M926 

Dctmold, Chillies ft 1 amice . 1888-1908 Driver, Samuel Holies . . 1840-1914 

Dc Vcrc, Aubrey Thomas . 1814-1902 Drummond, Sir George Alex- 

Dc Vcrc, Sir Stephen Edward, muter ..... 1820-1910 

fourth baronet . . . 1812 -1904 Drummond, James . . . 1835-1918 

Dc Viltiers, John Homy, first Drummond, William Ilenry . JS;**-[—1907 

Huron dc Villiers . . . 1842-1914 Drury-Lowe, Sir Drury (.'union . 1830-1008 

Devonshire, eighth Duke of. Sec Drysdale, Lcurmnnt. . . 1800-1909 

Cavendish, Spencer Compton. Du Cane, Sir Kdimmd Frederick 1830-1903 

Dewnr, Sir James . . . 1842-1033 Duckett, Sir George Floyd, third 

Dc Wet, Christiana Uudolph . 3854-1932 baronet .... 1831-1902 

Dc Winton, Sir Francis Waller. 3835-1901 Duckworth, Sir Dyee, lirsLharonet 1810-1928 

DcWorniH,Henry,Baron Pirbright 1840-1903 Dudgeon, Robert Ellis . . 1820-1904 

Dlhbs, Sir George Richard . HV4F-1904 Dull, Sir Beauchamp . . 1855-1919 

Dicey, Albert Venn . . . 1835-1922 Duff, Sir Mountslunrt Elphiu- 

Diccy, Edward James Stephen . 1832-1911 stone Grant, See Grant lhiff. 

Dickinson, Hercules Henry . 1827-1905 Duffer in, first Marquess of. Sec 

Dickinson, Lowes (Cato) . . 1810-1908 Uhiekwood, Frederick Temple 

Dicksce, Sir Francis Bernard llwmiltou-Temple. 

(Frank) .... 1853-1928 Duffy, Sir Charles Guvan . 3818-1903 

Dickson, Sir Cotlingwood . . 1817-1904 Duffy, Patrick Vincent . . 1830-1909 

Dickson, William Purdic . . 1823-1901 Duke, Sir Frederick William . 1803-1924 

Dighy, William . . . 1849-1904 Dunlop, John lioyd . , 1840-1921 

Diikc, Sir Charles WeulsvovlU, Dmmmrc, seventh Earl of. See 

second baronet . . 1843-1911 Murray, Charles Adolphus. 

Dilke, Emilia Francis Strong, Dun pi lie, Charles Jar nos . 1820 1908 

Lady Dilke . . . . 1810-1904 Dimraven and Mount-Karl, 

Dill, Sir Samuel . . . 1811-1924 fourth Earl of. See (Juiit, 

Dillon, Frank .... 1823-1900 Windham Thomas Wyndhum-, 

Dillon, John .... 1851-1927 Dupre*, August . , . 1385 -1907 

Dimock, Nathaniel . . . 1825-1909 Durand, Sir Henry Mortimer . 1850-1924 

Dines, William Henry . . 1855-1027 Darn ford, Sir Waller . . 1847-1926 

Dixie, Lady Florence Caroline . 1857-1905 Dutt, Homesh Chundcr . . 1818-1909 

Dobell, Bertram . . . 1842-1014 Dutton, Joseph Everett . , .1874-1905 

Dobson, (llcnry) Austin . . 1840-1921 Duvccn, Sir Joseph Jorl . . 38 13-1908 

Doris, Marcus .... 1834-1909 Dyer, Reginald Edward Harry . 180 4-1927 

Dnherty, Hugh Lawrence . 1875-1919 Dyer, Sir William Turner Tinsel- 

Dolling, Hobart William Had- ton-. See Tlusclton-Dyur. 

clyffe [Father Dolling] . . 1851-1902 

Donaldson, Sir James . . 1831-1915 Lady, Charles Swinf'eii, iirst 

Donkin, llryan . . , 1835-1902 Baron Swinfcn . . . 1851-1919 

Donnelly, Sir John FreLelieville Envdley-Wihnot, Sir Salnlliil], 

Dykes .... 1834-1902 See WUmot. 

Dtumct, Sir Jiunos J(dm Louis . 1810-1905 Earle, John .... 1821-1903 

Dorrien, Sir Horace Lockwood Hast, Sir Alfred . . . 18 1'). 1913 

Smith-. See Smith-Dorrien. Dust, Sir Cecil James . , 1837-1908 

Doughty, Charles Montagu . 1813-1920 KaHlluke, Charles Lockes . . 1880 -1906 

Doughly-Wylic, Charles ilolham Eaton, Herbert Francis, third 

Montagu . , , .18(18-1915 Huron Cheylesmore . . 1818 -1925 

Douglas, Sir Adye . . . 1815-1906 Eaton, William Merilon, second 

Douglas, Sir Charles Whitting- Huron Clieylesmorc . 1813 -1902 

hum Horsley . . . 18511-1914 13bs worth, Joseph Woodfail . 1S1M--190B 

Douglas, George, pseudonym* See Edriis, Eden Upton . . . 1812-1901 

Brown, George Douglas. Edge, Sir John , . . 1811-1020 

Douglas, George Cunninglmino Edgeworth, Francis Ysidro 

Montcnth .... 1820-1904 [originally Ysidro Francis] . 1845-1926 

Douglas-Pennant, George Sholto Edouin, Willie . . . 1840-1008 

Gordon, second Baron Pcnrhyn 1830-1907 Edward VII, King . ♦ . 1841-1910 
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Edward of Saxo-Weiinnr, Prince 1H2;1-1902 PoiTshnwe, Sir Edward Gcnnys . 1814-1900 

Edwin-da, Sir Fleetwood Islinm . 1842-1910 Pin-jeon, Benjamin Leopold , 1888-1903 

Edwards, Henry Sutherland . 1828-1906 Farmer, Emily . , 1826-1905 

Edwards, John Passmore . . 1828-1911 Farmer, John .... 1835-1901 

Edwards, Matilda Barbara Be- Fnvningham, Marianne* pmi~ 

tham- .... 1880—1919 dontpn. See Hearn, Mary Anno* 

Edwards, Sir Owen Morgan . 1858-1920 Fniquhar, John Nicol . , 1801-1929 

Egcrtcm, Sir Charles Comyn . 1848-1921 Farquharson, David . . 1840-1907 

Eger ton, Hugh Edward . . 1855-1927 Farrar, Adam Storey . . 1820-1905 

Elgar, Francis . . . 1845-1909 Farrar, Frederick William . 1831-1003 

Elgin, ninth Earl of. See Erucc, Fnrrcn (afterwards Soutar), Elleu 

Victor Alexander. [Nellie Fnrrcn] . . . 1848-1904 

Eliot, Sir John . . . 1839-1908 Fnrrcn, William . . , 1825-1908 

Ellery, Robert Lewis John . 1827-1908 Farrer, William , . , 1801-1924 

Ellieott, Charles John . , 1819-1005 Fai well, Sir George . . „ 1845-1915 

Elliot, Arthur Ralph Dougins . 1849-1923 Fniisset, Andrew Robert , . 1821-1910 

Elliot, Sir George Augustus . 1813-1901 Fawcett, Dame Mllliccnt . . 1847-1929 

Elliot, Gilbert John Murray Fayrcr, Sir Joseph, first baronet 1824—1907 

Kynynmond, fourth Earl of Fcllrin, Ellen Thorncycroft . 1860-1929 

Minto . .... 1845-1914 Fenn, George Manvillc . . 1881-1909 

Elliot, Sir Henry George . . 1817-1907 Ferguson, Mary Catherine, Lady 1823-1005 

Elliott, Sir Charles Alfred . 1885-1911 Fevgussou, Sir James, sixth 

Ellis, Frederick Startridge . 1880-1901 baronet . ... 1832-1907 

Ellis, John Devonshire . . 1824-1906 Ferranti, Sebastian Zianti dc . 18G4-1930 

Ellis, Robinson . . . 1884-1913 Ferrers, Norman Maclcad . 1820-1003 

Elsmic, George Robert . . 1838-1909 Ferrier, Sir David . . . 1843-1928 

EUves, Got vase Henry (Cary-) , 1863-1921 Fesjtmg, John Wogaw * . 1837-1902 

Elwcs, Henry John . . . 1840-1922 Field, Walter .... 1887-1901 

Ehvorthy, Frederick Thomas . 1830-1907 Field, William Von trie, Baron 

Emery, William . . . 1825-1910 Field.1810-1907 

Einmott, Allred, iivst Baron Figgis, John Neville. . . 1860-1919 

F/inmott .... 1858-102G Fildcs, Sir (Smmicl) Lillee . 1844-1927 

Eslier, second Viscount. See Finch-Hnt ton, Harold Honenge. 1856-1904 

Brett, Reginald Baliol. Finlay, Robert Da minty ne, iirst 

Esmond, Henry Vernon . . 1809-1922 Viscount Finlny . . . 1842-1929 

Etheridge, Robert . . . 1810-1903 Finlayson, James . . , 1840-1006 

Euan-Smitli, Sir Charles Bean . 1842-1910 Finnic, John . . . 1820-1907 

Eva, pseudonym. See O’Doherty Fisher, Andrew . . . 1862-1928 

(formerly Kelly), Mary Anne. Fisher, John Arbuthnot, first 

Evan-Thoineks, Sir Hugh . . 1662-1928 Baton Fisher . . . 1841-1920 

Evans, Daniel Silvan . . 1818-1003 Fison, Lorimer . . . 1832-1007 

Evans, Edmund . . . 1820-1905 Fitch, Sir Joshua Girling . . 1824-1903 

Evans, George Essex . . 1803-1909 FitzAlan-IIoward, Henry, llf- 

Evans, Sir John , . , 1823-1908 teenth Duke of Norfolk, See 

Evans, John Gwenogvryn . 1352-1930 Howard. 

Evans, Sir Samuel Thomas . 1859-1918 Fitzelnrcnec, Charles . . 1805-1914 

Evans, Sebastian . . . 1830-1009 FitzGerald, George Francis . 1851-1901 

EveraTd, Harry Stirling Crawfurd 1848-1909 FitzGerald, Sir Thomas Nnglitcn 1888-1908 
Everett, Joseph David . . 1831-1904 FitzGibbem, Gerald . . . 1837-1009 

Everett, Sir Willium . . 184-1-1909 Fitv.nviumce, Sir Maurice, . . 1664-1924 

Eversley, Baron. Sec Shaw- Fitzmanrice-Kclly, James. . 1857-1923 

Lefevre, George John. Fitzpatrick, Sir Dennis . . 1837-1920 

Ewart, Charles Brisbane , . 1827-1903 1 T 1 cay, Frederick Gard. . . 1831-1900 

Ewart, Sir John Alexander . 1821-1904 Flecker, Herman (James) Elroy 1884-1915 

Ewart, Sir John Spencer . . 1861-1930 Fleming, George . . , 1833-1901 

Eyre, Edward John . . 1815-1901 Fleming, James . . . 1830-1908 

Fleming, Sir Sand ford . . 1827-1915 

Fned, John .... 1810-1902 Fletcher, James . . . 1852-1909 

Fagan, Louis Alexander . . 1845-1903 Flint, Robert .... 1888-1910 

Fair bairn, Andrew Martin . 1838-1912 FJoycr, Ernest Ayscioglic . . 1852-1903 

Fnirbridge, Kingsley Ogilvie . 1885-1924 Forbes, James Slants . . 1823-1904 

Falcke, Isaac .... 1810-1009 Ford, Edward Onslow . . 1853-1001 

Falconer, Lanoc, pseudonym. Ford, Patrick .... 1837-1913 

See Hawker, Mary Elizabeth. Ford, William Justice . . 1853-1904 

Falkincr, Ciusnr Litton . , 1863-1908 Fordlmm, Sir Herbert George . 1851r-1929 

Falkiner, Sir Frederick Richard. 1831-1908 Forcsticr-Walker, Sir Frederick 
Fane, Violet, pseudonym. See William Edward Fores tier . 1844-1910 

Currie, Mary Montgomerie, Forman, Alfred Will jam. See 

Baroness Currie. under Forman* Henry Buxton. 
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See 

first 


Forman, Henry IluxUm . 

Forrest, *Si r George William 
I Javid Starch 

Forrest, John, lirst Damn Forrest 
I«'ors1 1 !r, ITi il*! i (Jakeley Arnold-. 

Set; Arnold-Pursier. 

Forlescue, George Kno Lies lord . 
For lest; ue, Hugh, lliird Hurl 
For Lest! ue .... 
Foster, Sir Clement I-e Neve 
Foster, Joseph 
Foster, Sir Michael . 

Foil Ikes, I.s i me. 

Fowta, Thomas We (bank . 

Fowler, Ellen Thorncycroft 
Folk in. 

Fowler, Henry Hartley, 

Viseaunt Wolverhampton 
Fowler, Thomas 
Fowler, William Wardc . 

Fox, Sir Francis 

Fox, Samson .... 

Fox Bourne, Henry LI Lollard. 

Sec Bourne. 

Foxwcll, Arthur 
Frmnpton, Sir George James 
Frankfort dc Montmorency, third 
Viscount. See l)c Montmo¬ 
rency, Raymond Ilarvcy. 

Fraser, Alexander Cain]>bcU 
Fraser, Sir Andrew Henderson 

Leith. 

Fraser, Clmul I aw at 
Fraser, Sir Thomas Richard 
Frcnm, William 

cjIicLLc, Louis ITonord . 
Freeman, Gngc Earle 
Freeman, John 

Freeman-MiU'ord, Algernon Ber¬ 
tram, first Huron Uedesdalc. 
Sec Mi (.ford. 

Ih'cinantle, Sir Edmund Robert 
French, John Denton PinksLonc, 
lirst Eiii’l of Ypres 
Frcre, Mary KUv.u Isabella 
Freyer, Sir Peter Johnston 
Fricse-Greene, William. See Greene, 
Frith, Willimn Powell 
Frowdc, Henry 
Fry, Dtinby Calmer 
Fry, Sir Edward 
Fry, Joseph Stnrrs . 

Fry, Thomas Charles 
Frynlt, Charles Algernon . 

Fuller, Sir Thomas Likins 
Fill ley love, John 
Furneuux, William Mordaunt . 
Furness, Christopher, first Huron 
Furness .... 
Furniss, Harry 
Furnivalt, Frederick James 
Fur.se, Charles Wellington 
Fust, Herbert Jenncr-. Sec 
Jen ne r-F u st, 

Gndftby, l-Ienry Robert 
Gairdner, James 
Gairdner, Sir William Tennant . 
Gale, Frederick , . . 


1842-1017 


:i« 15 
1817- 


4020 

-191S 


1847—1012 


1818- 

•J8-H- 

iKl-l 

J83(h 

th;iu 
i a; 15- 


1905 

1004 

1905 

1907 

1901 

i9oy 


1830- 
1832- 
18 17- 
1814- 
1838- 


-1011 

1904 

-1921 

-1927 

-1903 


1 853- 
1800- 


1909 

1928 


1810-1914 


] 848- 
1 800- 
1811- 
1854- 
1 839- 
1820- 
1880- 


1919 

4921 

4020 

4906 

4908 

4903 

4929 


1830-1929 


1852- 

1845- 

1351- 

1810- 

1841- 

1U18- 

1827- 

1820- 

1810- 

1872- 

183V 

1815- 

1818 - 

1852- 
1854 
1825- 
1808- 


1925 

1911 
1921 

1909 

1927 

1903 

1918 

1913 

1930 

-1916 

4910 

-1908 

4928 

1912 

4929 
4910 
-1904 


1612-1907 

1828-1012 

182.1-1007 

1823-1004 


Galloway, Sir William 
Gullwey, Peter 
Gallon, Sir Francis . 

Gamgce, Arthur 

Garcia, Manuel (Palricio Rodri- 

U'lCZ). 

Gardiner, Samuel Hawson 
Cargun, Denis 
Garner, Thomas 
GarneLt, Richard 
Gamin (formerly Gamman), An¬ 
drew ..... 
Gunctt, Fydcll Edmund . 

Garrett Anderson, FJizabelh. See 
Anderson. 

Garrnd, Sir Alfred Haring 
(hirstin, Sir William Edmund . 
(iarl.li, Sir Richard . 

Gasclee, Sir Alfred . 

Gaskell, Walter Holbrook 
(kisrpict, Francis Neil 
Galaerc, Sir William Forbes 
Gal ho rue-1 lardy, Gal home, first 
Ifiurl of C ran brook 
Gaily, Alfred .... 
Gee, Samuel Jones . 

Gcikie, Sir Archibald 
GciUie, Jolm Cunningluuu 
Cell, Sir James 

George William Frederick Charles, 
second Duke of Cambridge 
George, Sir Ernest 
George, Hereford Brooke , 

Gerard (afterwards de Laszowsku), 
(Jane) Emily 

Cierard, Sir Montagu Gilbert 
Gibb, Elins John Wilkinson 
Gibbins, Henry de Belt gens 
Gibbs, lleury llucks, lirsl, Baron 
Aldenliam .... 
Gibson, Edward, lirst Baron Ash¬ 
bourne .... 
Gilfard, ilardingo Stanley, lirst 
I 4 , a cl of Ilulsbury . 

GUTeiu Sir Robert , 

Giflbnl, Edwin irumillon . 
GigJiucei, Countess. See Novcllo, 
Clara Anastasia. 

Gilbert, Sir Joseph Henry . 
Gilbert, Sir William Sc.bwenvk . 
Gill, Sir David 
Gillies, Duncan 
Gilson, Julius Parnell 
Gins burg, Christian David 
Ghana Yd, VhVire 
Hissing, George Robert 
Gladslone, Herbert John, Vis¬ 
count Gladstone . 

Gladstone, John i lull 
G hasher, Janies 

(finisher, James Whitbread Lee 
Glaze brook, Michael George 
Click: hen, Lady Feodora Georgina 

Maud. 

Glencsk, Baron. See Borlhwick, 
Algernon. 

Gloug, Puton James 
Gloag, William Ellis, Lord Kill¬ 
ed imey . . • 
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J820-1900 
1822-1911 
1841-1009 

1805-1906 

1829-1902 

1319-1903 

1839-1906 

1885-1906 

1825-1901 

1865-1907 


1819- 1907 
1349-1925 

1820- L903 
1814-1918 
1847-1914 
1810-1929 
1843-1906 

1814-1906 
JHI 3-1903 
J839-1911 
1835-1924 
1824-4906 
1823-1005 

1810-1904 

1839- 1922 
1 HOB-1910 

1840- 1905 
1842-1905 
1857-4901 
1605-1907 

1819-1907 

1837-1013 

1823-1021 
1837-1910 
1620-1905 


1817-1901 

1830- 1911 
1843-1914 
1834-1903 
]668-1929 

1831- 1914 
m<>-1911 
1857-1903 

1 Hat-1930 
1827-1902 
1809-1903 
1648 4928 
1853-1926 

1801-1922 


1823-1906 

1828-1909 
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Godfrey, Dnnicl 
God kin, Edwin Lawrence 
Godlcc, Sir Rickman John, 
baronet . . • 

God ley, Alfred Denis 
Godwin, George Nelson 
Godwin-Alia ten, Henry llaver- 
shfirn ..... 
Goldie, Sir George Dash wood 
Ta ub man .... 
Goldschmidt, Otto . 

Goldsmid, Sir Frederick J oim . 
Golluncz, Sir Hermann 
Gollancz, Sir Erncl . 

Coot lull, Frederick . 

Goodman (formerly Salmmm), 
.7 dim ..... 
Gordon, Arthur Clmrlcs Hamil¬ 
ton, first Baron Si an more 
Gordon, James Frederick Skinner 
Gordon, Sir John James Hood . 
Gordon, Sir Thomas Edward 
Gordon-Lennox, Charles Henry, 
sixth Duke of Richmond 
Gore, Albert Augustus 
Gore, George .... 
Gore, John Ellnrd . 

Corell, first Baron. See Barnes, 
John Gorcil. 

Gorst, Sir John Elrlon 
Gnrst, Sir (John) Eldon 
Goschcn, George Joachim, first 
Viscount Gosehen 
Gosling, Harry 
Gosse, Sir Edmund William 
Gots.se lin, Sir Martin lc Marehant 
Hadsley .... 

Gott, John .... 
Gough, Sir Charles John Stanley 
Gough, Sir Hugh Henry 
Gough, John Edmond * 
Gough-Calt horpe, Augustus Chol- 
mondclcy, sixth Baron Cal- 
thorpe .... 

Gould, Sir Francis Carruthers . 
Gould, Nathaniel 
Goulding, Frederick 
Gower, (Edward) Frederick Leve- 
son-. See Leveson-Gower. 
Gowers, Sir William Richmd 
Grace, Edward Mills 
Grace, William Gilbert 
Graham, Henry Grey 
Graham, Thomas Alexander 
Ferguson .... 
Graham, William 
Grunt, Sir Charles. See under 
Grant, Sir Robert. 

Grant, George Monro 
Grant, Sir Robert . 

Grant Duff, Sir Mountstunrt Eh 
phinstonc .... 
Granl ham, Sir William 
Gray, Benjamin Kirkman 
Gray, George Buchanan . 

Gray, Herbert Branston . 
Greaves, Walter . 

Green, Alice Sophia Amelin [Mrs. 
Stopford Green] . 


18111—1903 Green, Samuel Gosncll . . 

1831-1902 Greenaway, Catherine [Kate] 

Greene, William Fricse- . , 


1840-1025 
1850-1925 
18-10-1907 

1834-1923 

1840-1925 
1820-1907 
1818-1908 
1852—1930 
1801—1930 
1822-1904 


1872-1900 


1820- 1912 

1821- 1904 
1802—1908 
1832-1914 

1818—1903 
1810-1901 
7820-1903 
1845—1910 


1835—1016 
1801-1911 


1801-1007 
1801-1930 
1849-1928 

1847-1906 
1830—1000 
1832-1012 
1838-1909 
1371-1916 


1820-1910 

1844—1925 

1857-1919 

1842-1909 


1845-1915 

1841- 1911 
1848-1915 

1842- 1900 

1840-1900 

1830-1911 


Grecnidge, Abel Ilertdy Joneg . 
Grccnwcll, William . 

Green wo oi I, Frederick 
Greenwood, Thomus 
Grego, JosepJi . , , 

Gregory, Sir Augustus Charles . 
Gregory, Edward Jolm 
Gregory, Robert 
Grenfell, Bernard Pyne 
Grenfell, Frauds Wallace, first 
Baron Grenfell 

Grenfell, George . . . 

Grenfell, Hubert Herbert , 
Grenfell, Julian Henry Francis . 
Grey, Albert Henry George, 
fourth Eivrl Grey . 

Grey (formerly Shirreff), Maria 
Georgina "... 
Grierson, Sir James Moncrieff . 
Grillln, Sir Lepel Henry . 
Grillitli, Arthur 

Griffith, Ralph Thomas Hotchkin 
Griffiths, Arthur George Frederick 
Griffiths, Sir John Norton-, first 
baronet. See Norton-Grifliths. 
Griggs, William 

Grimthorpe, first Baron. See 
Beckett, Sir Edmund. 

Groomc, Francis Ilindes . 

Grose, Thomas Hodge 
Grossmith, George . 

GrossmUh, Waller Weedon. See 
under Grossmith, George. 
Grosvenor, Richard De Aquila, 
first Baron Stalbridge . 
Gubbins, John 

Guggisberg, Sir Frederick Gordon 
Guinness, Sir Arthur Edward, 
second baronet, and lirst Baron 
Ardilnun .... 
Guinness, Edward Cecil, first 
Earl of Ivengh 
Guinness, Henry Grnttim 
Gully, William Court, first Vis¬ 
count Selby 

Gunther, Albert Charles Lewis 
Gotlhilf .... 
Gurney, Henry Palin 
Guthrie, Sir James . 

Guthrie, William 
Gwfttkin, Henry Mclvill . 

Gwynn, John .... 


1835-1902 

1837-1904 

1829-1906 
1835-1911 
1802-1907 
1805-1922 
1351-1929 
1840-1930 

1847-1929 


Hacker, Arthur 
I laden, Sir Francis Seymour 
Haggard, Sir Henry Rider 
Haig, Douglas, first Earl Haig 
Haig-Brown, William 
Ilnigb, Arthur Elam. 

LI nines, Sir Frederick Paul 
Haldane, Richard Ilurdon, Vis 
count Haldane 

HnlibtirUm, Arthur Lawrence 
first Baron Haliburton . 

IInil, Christopher Newman 
Hall, Sir Edward Marshall 
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1822—1905 

1840- 1001 
1855-1921 
1865-1000 
1820-1918 
1830-1909 
1851-1908 
1843-1908 
1810-1905 

1850- 1909 

1819- 1911 
1800-1920 

1841- 1925 
1840-1900 
1845-1900 
1888-1915 

1851- 1917 

1810-1900 

1859-1914 

1838-1903 

1872-1922 

1820- 1900 
1338-1908 


1832-1911 


1851-1902 

1845-1900 

1847-1012 


1837- 1912 

1838- 1906 
1800-1930 


1840-1915 

1847-1927 

1835-1910 

1835-1909 

1830-1914 

1847-1904 

1850-1930 

1835-1908 

1844-1910 

1827-1917 

1858—1019 

1818- 1910 
1856-1925 
1S61-1923 
1823-1907 

1855- 1905 

1819- 1909 

1856- 1928 

1832—1907 

1816-1902 

1858-1929 
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Hall, Fit/.Edward , , . 

Hull, llurry Reginald Holland . 
Hull, Sir John 

1 Jidk'RlbrmcrlyNVmnun-NeriHla), 
Wilma Maria Fnmcisra, Lady 
Ilulliduy, Sir Frederick Jamas . 
Ibdshury, first Karl of. See 
Clifford, IJtirdinge Stanley. 
Ilumblcdcn, second Viscount, 
See Smith, William Frederick 
Danvers. 

Ilmnhlin Smith, James. See 
Smith. 

Hamilton, Duvid James . 
Hmnilton, Sir lid ward Walter . 
Hamilton, Eugene Jacob Lee-. 

See Lee-Ha mil I on. 

Hamilton, Lord George Francis . 
Hamilton, James, second Duke 
of Abereorn 

Hamilton, Sir Richard Vcscy 
Hampden, second Viscount, Sec 
IIrand, Henry Robert, 
llaiiliury, Clmrlotle, See under 
Hanhury, Elizabeth. 

II an bury, Elizabeth , ♦ 

Danbury, Sir James Arthur 
llnnhury, Robert William 
Ilankin,'St, John Emile Clavering 
Haitian (properly Hanlon), lid- 
ward , 

llnrben, Sir Henry . 

Ilnremiil, Augustus George Ver¬ 
non ..... 
Unreonrl., LcveHon Francis Ver¬ 
non-, Sec Vcrnon-Ilnrcaurt. 
Ilareourt, Lewis, first Viscount 
Hnrcuurt .... 
Ilareourt, Sir William George 
Granville Venables Vernon 
Hnrdic, James Kelr . 

Hardic, William Ross 
Havdwieke, sixth Earl of. Sec 
Yorke, Albert Edward Philip 
Henry. 

Hardy, Frederic Daniel 
ITardy, Guthornc Gnthornc-, 
first Earl of Cranbrook, Sec 
GathoTnc-Hsu'dy. 

Hardy, Herbert Hardy Cozens-, 
first Baron Coze ns-1 lardy. See 
Cozens-Hardy. 

Hardy, Thomas 

Hare, Augustus John Cuthbert. 
Hare, Sir John 
Hurhuid, Henry 
Hurley, Robert 

II nr ms worth, Alfred Charles 
William, Viscount North cl iffe . 
Harper, Sir George Montague . 
Harrington, Timothy Char lea 
Harris, Frederick Levcrton 
Harris, Thomas Lake 
Harrison, Frederic . , 

Harrison, June Ellen 
Harrison, Reginald . . . 

Hart, Sir Robert, first baronet . 
Hurting ton, Marquess of. See 
Cavendish, Spencer Compton, 


1825-1001 
1873-1930 
1821-1907 


18510-1911 
1800—1901 


1840-1909 

1847-1908 


1845-1027 

1888-1913 

1829-1912 


1793-1901 

1832-1908 

1845-1903 

1800-1909 

1855-1908 

1823-1911 

183-1^1919 


1803-1922 

]827-1904 
1850-1915 
1802-1910 


1827-1911 


1840-1928 

1834- 1903 
1814—1921 
1801-1905 
1828-1910 

1805-1922 

1805-1922 

1851-1010 

1804-1920 

1823-1900 

1831-1923 

1850-1928 

1837-1008 

1835- 1911 


Hartley, Sir Charles Augustus . 

11 arts I io me, Albert . 

I iaslic, William 

II as lings, Jam of? 

IiaiIon, Harold TIencnge Finch-, 
See Finch-1 Iatton. 

Hatton, Joseph 

Havelock, Sir Arthur FJibank . 
Mavcrfield, Framus John , 

Ilaweis, Hugh Reginald , 

Muweis, Mary. See under Ilaweis, 
Hugh Reginald. 

Hawker, Mary Elizabeth, T.anoe 
Falconer* .... 
Hawkins, Henry, Huron Brnmp- 
lon ..... 

I law trey, Sir Charles Ilenry 
Hayes, Edwin 
Hayinan, Henry 

liny no, Charles ITuyne Seale-. 

Sec Seale-Ilnync. 

Hayward, Robert Haldwin 
Hnzlilt, William Carew 
Head, Rarelay Vincent 
Ilcudlum, 'Wiillur George . 
Iiendlmn-Morlcy, Sir James Wy- 
eliffe .... 

I learn, Mary Anne, ‘Marianne 

Fnrmngham* 

Heath, Christopher . 
llcal h, Sir Leopold George 
Heallieole, John Moyer . 

] Ionian, Sir John Ifenniker, first 
baronet .... 

Heaviside, Oliver 
Hector, Annie French, ‘Mrs. 

Alexander' .... 
Hector, Sir James . 

Ilcinemami, William 
He)Unulh, Isaac 
Hemming, George Wirginan 
Hemphill, Charles Hare, first 
Baron Ilctitphill . 

Henderson, Sir David 
Henderson, George Francis Ro¬ 
bert ..... 
Henderson, Joseph . 

Henderson, William George 
Henley, William Ernest . 
Ilenneli, Sara. See under Bruy, 
Caroline. 

Hennessey, John Hobanau Nielc- 
crlieu .... 

Hennessy, Henry 
Henry, Mitchell 

II on by, George Alfred 
Herbert, An heron Edward Wil¬ 
liam Mnlyneux 

Herl>erL, An heron Thomas, eighth 
Huron Lucas 

Herbert, George Ed ward Stan¬ 
hope Molyneux, fifth Eurl of 
Carnarvon .... 
Herbert, Sir Robert George 
Wyndlmm .... 
I-Icrd man, Sir William Abbott . 
Hcrford, llrookc 
Hcrford, William I-Icnry . 
Herkomcr, Sir Hubert von 
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1825—ID15 
1830-1910 
1842-1903 
1852-1922 


1841-1907 
1844-1008 
1830-1919 
1838-1001 


1848-1908 

1817-1907 
1858-1923 
1819-1904 
1823-1004 


1820- 1903 
1834-1913 
1844-1914 
1830-1908 

1803-1929 

1834- 1009 

1835- 1005 
1817-1907 
1834-1912 

1848-1014 

1850-1025 

1825-1902 

1834-1907 

1803—1020 

1817-1901 

1821- 1005 

1822- 1008 
1802-1021 

1854-1003 

1832-1908 

1810-1905 

1840-1903 


1820-1910 

1820-1901 

1820-1910 

1832-1902 

1838-1000 

1870-1010 


1800-1923 

1831-1905 

1858—1924 

1830-1903 

1820-1008 

1840-1914 
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Herring, George . . . 1832-1A06THolmes, Timothy . , , 182S-1S07 

Ilerschcl, Alexander Stewart . 183G-1907 Iiolroyd, Sir Charles . . 1801-1917 

Hcrtslet, Sir Edward . . 1824-1902 Holroyd, Henry North, third 

Heseltine, Philip Arnold, ‘Peter Earl of Sheffield . . . 1S32-1909 

Warlock’ .... 1804-1930 Holyoake, George Jacob . . 1817—1900 

Hewlett, Maurice Henry . . 1S01—1923 Hood, Arthur William Aeland, 

Hibbert, Sir John Tomlinson . 1824-1908 Baron Hood . , . 1824-1901 

Hicks, Edward Lee . .. . 1843—1919 Hood, Sir Horace Lambert Alcx- 

Hicks, Robert Drew . . 1850-1929 under. 1870-1916 

Hicks Beach, Sir Michael Ed- Hook, James Clarke , . 1810-1007 

ward, ninth baronet, and first Hooker, Sir Joseph Dalton . 1817-1911 

Earl St. Aldwyn . . . 1897-1916 Hope, John Adrian Louis, seventh 

Hilcs, Henry .... 1828-1904 Earl of Hopctoun and first 

Hill, Alexander Stavclcy . . 1825-1905 Marquess of Linlithgow. . 1SGO-1008 

Hill, Alsager liny . , . 1889-1906 Hope, Laurence, pseudonym. Sec 

Hill, Frank Harrison . . 1830-1910 Nicolson, Adcla Florence. 

Hill, George Birkbcck Norman . 1835-1903 Hope, Sir William Henry St. John 1854-1919 

Hill, Octavia .... 1836-1912 Hopctoun, seventh End of. See 

Hill, Rosamond Davenport- . 1825-1902 Hope, John Adrian Louis. 

Hills, Arnold Frank . . 1857-1927 Ho plans, Edward Jolm . . 1S18-1901 

Hills, Sir John . . . 18M—1902 Hopkins, Jane Ellice , . 1811(1-1904 

I-Iind, Henry Youlc . . . 1823—1908 Hopkinson, Bertram . . 1874-1918 

Hind, Richard^ Dacrc Archer-. Hopwood, Charles Henry . . 1829-1904 

See Archer-Hind. Hornby, James John . . 1820-1909 

Hingeston-Randolph (formerly Home, Henry Sinclair, Baron 

Kingston), Francis Charles . 1833-1910 Horne . . . . 1801-1929 

ITinglcy, Sir Benjamin, first Hornimun, Frederick John . 1885—1906 

baronet .... 1830-1905 Horsley, John Calleott . . 1817-1903 

Hingston, Sir William Hales . 1829-1907 Horsley, John William . . 1845-1921 

Ilipkins, Alfred James . . 1826-1903 Horsley, Sir Victor Alexander 

Hoare, Joseph Charles , . 1851-1906 linden .... 1857-1910 

Hobbes, John Oliver, pseudonym. Hose, Charles . . . . 18(13-1929 

See Cruigie, Pearl Mary Teresa. TIosie, Sir Alexander . . 1853-1925 

Hobhousc, Arthur, Baron Hob- Hoskins, Sir Anthony Ililcy . 1828-1901 

house ..... 1810-1004 Houghton, William Stanley . 1881-1913 

Ilobhouse, Edmund . . 1S17-1904 Howard, Sir Ebenc/.er , . 1850—1928 

Hobhousc, Leonard Trelawny . 1804^1929 Howard, George James, ninth 

Hodgetts, James Frederick . 1828-1906 Enrl of Carlisle . , . 1843-1911 

Hodgkin, Thomas * , . 1831-1913 Howard, Henry FitzAUm-, fif- 

Hodgson, Richard Dacrc. See teenth Duke of Norfolk. . 1847—1917 

Archer-Hind. Howard, Rosalind Frances, 

Hodgson, Shad worth Hollway . 1832-1912 Countess of Carlisle , . 1815-1921 

I-Iodson (afterwards Laboucherc), Howell, David . , . 1881—1903 

Henrietta .... 1841-1910 Howell, George . . . 1883-1910 

Ilocy, Frances Sarah [Mrs, Howes, Thomas George Bond . 1853-1905 

Cashel IIocy] . . . 1830-1908 Howitt, Alfred William , . 1830-1908 

Ilofmeyr, Jan Hendrik , . 1845—1909 Howland, Sir William Pearce . 1811—1907 

Hogarth, David George . . 1862-1927 Hubbard, Louisa Maria * . 1830-1906 

Hogg, Quintin . . . 1845-1903 Ruddart, James . . 1847-1901 

Holden, Luther . . , 1815-1905 H miles ton (formerly Simpson), 

Holder, Sir Frederick William . 1850-1909 Wilfred Hudlcston . . 1828-1909 

Ilolderncss, Sir Thomas William, Hudson, Charles Thomas . . 1828-1903 

first baronet . . . 1840-1024 Hudson, Sir Robert Arundcll . 1864-1027 

Holdich, Sir Thomas lTungcrford 1843-1929 Hudson, William Henry . . 1841-1922 

Hole, Samuel Reynolds . . 1819-1004 llugcl, Friedrich von, Baron of 

Holiday, Henry . . . 1839-1927 the Holy Roman Empire. See 

IIo l In ms, Sir John . . . 1820-1910 Von Ilii gel. 

Holland* Henry Scott . . 1847-1918 Huggins, Sir William ♦ . 1821—1910 

Holland, Sir Henry Tluirstun, Hughes, ArLhur . . . 183*2-1916 

second baronet, and first Hughes, Edward . . - 1832—1908 

Viscount Knutsford . . 1825-1914 Hughes, Hugh Price . . 1847—1902 

Holland, Sir Thomas Erskine , 1835-1926 Hughes, John . . ■ . 1842—1902 

IIol lings head, John . . . 1827-1904 Hughes, Sir Sam . . . 1853-1921 

Ilollowell, James Hirst . . 1851-1909 Huitne, Frederick Edward . 1841-1909 

Holman Hunt, William. See Hunt. 11 ulton, Sir Edward . . 1869-1925 

I-Iolme, Charles . . . 1048-1923 Hume, Allan Octavian . . 1820-1912 

Holmes, Augusta (Mary Anne) ♦ 1847-1003 Hume, Marlin Andrew Sharp . 1843-1910 

Holmes, Sir Richard ltivington . 1835-1911 Hunt, George William. See under 

Holmes, Thomas . . . 1840-1018 Muedermott, Gilbert Hastings. 
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Hunt-, William ITolman 
Hunter, Colin . 

Hunter, Sir Robert . 

Hunter, Sir William Guyer , 
Huntington, George 
Hurl si one, William Yea tea 
Hutchinson, Sir Jonathan 
Hulli, Alfred Henry. 

Hutton, Alfred 
H niton, Frederick Wo 11ns ton 
Hutton, George Clark 
Hutton, William Holden . 
IJyndmnn, Henry Mayers 

Ibbclson, Sir Dcny.il Charles Jclf 
IbbctHoii, Sir Henry John Sel- 
av in-, seventh baronet, ami first 
Huron Book wood. Sec Sclwin- 
Ibbetson. 

Ignatius, Father. See Lync, 
Joseph Iicyccstcr. 

Ilbcrt, Sir Courtenay Peregrine , 
Image, Schvyn 

Inoc, William .... 
Indorwick, Frederick Andrew . 
Inglls, Elsie Maud . 

Ingram, John Kells . 

Ingram, Thomas Dunbar . 

Tunes, James John McLeod 
Irby, Lconrml Howard Loyd 
Ireland, William Wotherspoon . 
Irvine, William 
Irving, Sir Henry 
Ivcogli, first Earl of. See Guin¬ 
ness, Edward Cecil. 

Iwau-M ullcr, Ernest Drucc 

Jacket William . • 

Jackson, Sir Cyril 
Jackson, Sir Frederick John 
Jackson, Henry 

Jackson, Sir Henry Bnuhvimlinc 
Jackson, John. 

Jackson, John Huglilingfl . 
Jackson, Mason 
Jackson, Samuel Phillips , 
Jackson, Sir Thomas Graham, 
first baronet 

Jackson, William Lawics, first 
Baron /Vilerton 

Jacob, Edgin' .... 
James, Henry, Lord James of 
Hereford .... 
James, Henry 
James, James 

Jameson, Andrew, Konl Ardwall 
Jameson, Sir Lc under Starr, 
baronet .... 
Japp, Alexander Ilay, *11. A. 

Page* ..... 
Jimbue, Sir Robert, iWst baronet 
Jayne, Francis .lolin 
Jeaffreson, John Cordy . . 

Jebb, Eglnntync 
Jebb, Sir Richard Clnvcrhousc . 
Jelf, George Edward . , 

Jenkins, Ebenezer Evans , 
Jenkins, John Edward • 


1827—1010 

1841- 1904 
1844-1913 

1827— 1902 
1823-1905 
187f5—1906 

1828- 1913 
1830-1910 
3880-1010 
J 880-1905 
1825-1908 
1800-1930 

1842- 1921 


1847-1908 


1841-1924 
1849-1930 
1823-1910 
18:10-1904 

1801- 19L7 
18211-1907 
1820-1001 
1800-1907 
1800-1005 

1802— 1909 
1840-1911 
1808-1905 


Jenkins, Sir Lawrence Hugh 
Jenkinson, Francis John Henry. 
Jonner-Fust., Herbert 
Jephson, Arllmr Jenny Mounte- 
ney . . . ' . 

Jerome, Jerome K la plea . 
Jersey, seventh Earl of. See 
Vi l liars, Victor Albert George 
Child-. 

Jc.HHOpp, Augustus . 

.Hume, Francis I Tea try, Baron 
St, I l alio r . . ' . 

Jex-Blukc, Sophia Louisa 
Jexdilnke, Thomas William 
Johns, Claude Hermann Walter 
Johnson, Lionel Pigot 
Johnson, William lYrcivul 
JoJniston, Sir Harry Hamilton ■ 
Johnston, William 
Joly, Charles Jasper 
Joly de bo I laniere, Sir Henry 
Gustave 

.Tones, Sir Alfred Lewis 
Jones, Sir Henry 
Jones, lleury Arthur 
Jones, Henry Cadman 
Jones, Sir John Morris-. Sec 
Morris-Jones. 

Jones, John Viriamu 
Jones, Thomas Rupert 
Jones, William West 
| Jordan, Sir John Newell . 
Joyce, Sir Mart hew Ingle 


18511-1910 


mi- 

1 HOU¬ 
RS (.if)- 

m\\)- 

1855- 
1SBB- 
1835- 
18] 0- 
1830- 


1907 

1924 

1929 

1921 

1929 

1901 

1911 

1903 

1904 


1835-1924 

1840- 1917 

1841— 1920 

1828-1911 

1843-1910 

1832-1902 

1845-1911 

1853-1917 

1837- 1906 
1825-1905 
1845-1921 
1831-1001 
1870-192& 
1841-1005 
VBIV1—19G& 
1820-1905 

1838- 1910 


Kane, Ttohnl. Romney 
Kony, John Seymour 
Keetley, Charles Robert Bell 
Kekcwich, Sir Art hur 
Kefccwieb, Robert George. 

Kelly, Frederick Sep Lin him 
Kelly, James FiI/man rice-. See 
Filzni in ir ice-Kelly, 

Kelly, Mary Anne, *F.vu\ Sec 
under O’Dolicrly, Kevin Jzod. 
Kelly, William 
Kelly-Keimy, Sir Thomas. 
Keltic, Sir .John Scott 
Kelvin, Baron. See Thomson, 
William. 

Kemhall, Sir Arnold Bumnves . 
Keml)le, Henry 
Kemlnl, William Tinnier . 
Kennedy, Sir Alexander Riaekie 
William .... 
Kennedy, Sir William Kami 
Kenny, Courtney Stanhope 
Kens it, John .' 

Kent, (William) Charles (Mark) . 
Kenyon, George Thomas . 
Kenyon-SInney, William Sluney 
Keppel, Sir George OJof ltoos-. 

See Hons-Keppel. 

Keppel, Sir Henry . 

Ker, William Palon 
Kerr, John .... 
Kerr, Robert .... 
Kevr, Lord Walter Talbot 
Kidd, Benjamin 
Killeu, Wilburn DooJ 
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1857-1928 

1853-1923 

180()-1904 


]858-1908 
1859-1027 


1828-1914 


1843-1905 
1840-1912 
] 832-1915 

1857- 1920 
1837-1902 
1854-1928 

1858- 1927 
1820-1902 
1834-1906 

1829-1908 
1845-1909 
1852-1922 
1851-1929 
ISIS-1902 


1850-1901 

1810-1911 

1838- 1908 
1852-1925 

1839- 1930 

1842-1902 
1830-1909 
1848-1909 
1832-1907 
1854-1914 
1881-1916 


1821-1900 

1810-1914 

1840-1927 


1820-1908 

1818-1907 

1843-1917 

1847-1928 
1810-1915 
1847-1930 
1853-1902 
J823-1902 
1840-1908 
18 l'7"I908 


1800-1904 
1855-1923 
1824-1907 
1823-1904 
1880-1927 
1858-1910 
1806-1002 
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Kimberley, JVrst Earl of. See 
Wodehousc, John. 

Kinuhan, George Henry . 
Kincaimey, Lord. Sec Glong, 
William Ellis. 

King, Edward 
King, Six George 
King, Haynes 

Kingsburgh, Lord, Sec Mac¬ 
donald, Sir John ITay Atliolc. 
ICiwg&eote, Six Robert Nigel 
Fitzhardingc 

Kings ford, Charles Lethbridge .. 
Kingston, Charles Cameron 
Itlnnear, Alexander Smith, first 
Baron Kinncat 
Kiims, Samuel 

Kinross, first Baron. Sec Balfour, 
John Blnir. 

Kirk, Sir John 
Kirk, Sir John 

Kitchener, Horatio Herbert, first 
Karl Kitchener 
Kitchin, George William . 

Kitson, James* first Baron Aire¬ 
dale . 

Kit ton, Frederick George . 

Knight, Joseph 
Knight, Joseph 

Knollys, Francis, first Viscount 
ICnollys .... 
Knott, Ralph .... 
Knowles, Sir James Thomas 
ICnox, Sir George Edward 
Knox (formerly Craig), Isa 
Knox-Little, William John 
KnUtsford, first Viscount. See 
Holland, Sir Henry Tlmrslan. 
Kynnston (formerly Snow), Her¬ 
bert » 

Labouchcrc, Henrietta. Sec 
I-Iodson. 

Labouchcrc, Henry Du Prd 
Lafont, Eugene 
Lnidlaw, Anna Ilobena 
Laid law, John 
Lambert, Brooke 
Lambert, George 
Lam bourne, first Baron. See 
Lockwood, Amelias Mark 
Biel lard. 

Lane, Sir Hugh Percy 
Lane, John .... 
Lang, Andrew 
Lang, John Marshall 
Lringcvin, Sir Hector Louis 
Langford, John Alfred 
Langley, John Newport . 
Lankestcr, Sir Edwin Ray 
Laiisdowne, fifth Marquess of. 
See Petty'Fit* man rice, Henry 
Charles Keith. 

Lasecllcs, Sir Frank Cavendish . 
LftSV.owska, (June) Emily dc. See 
Gerard, 

Latcy, John . 

Latham, Henry . . » 

Laughton, Sir John Knox « 


1820—1908 


1829-1910 

18<MV1909 

1881-1901 


Laurie, James Stuart 
Laurie, Simon Somerville 
Liuiricr, Sir Wilfrid . 

Lmv, Andrew Bonar 
Law, David 

Law, Sir Edward FitzGerald 
Law, Thomas Graves 
Lawcs (afterwards L:uvcs-Wittc- 
wrouge), Sir Charles Rennet, 


1880—1908 
1802-1920 
1850-1908 

1888-1917 

1820-1903 


1832-1922 

18*7-1922 

1850-1916 

1827-1912 


1835-1911 

1850-1904 

1S29-1907 

1837-1909 


1837-1924 

1878-1929 

1831—1908 


second baronet 
Lawcs, WilUam George 
Lawley, Francis Charles r 
Lawrence, David Herbert 
Lawson, Edward Levy-, first 
Baron Burnhum. See Lcvy- 
Lnwson. 

Lawson, George 
Lawson, George Anderson 
Lawson, Sir Wilfrid, second 
baronet .... 
Leach, Arthur Francis 
Lender, Benjamin Williams 
Lender, John Temple 
I Leaf, Walter 
Leake, George 

Lccky, Squire Thorn t on S fcvn t for il 
Leeky, William Edward Hurtpolc 
Ledwidge, Francis . 

Lee, Frederick George 
Lee, Rawdon Briggs 
Lee, Sic Sidney 

Lee-Hamilton, Eugene Jacob . 
Lee-Warner, Sir William , 


1345-1922 
1831-1903 
1830-19IQ 


1835-1910 


1831- 1912 
1337-1908 
1819-1901 

1832- 1000 
1834-1901 
1842-1915 


1875-1915 

1854-1925 

1844-1912 

1834-1909 

1820-1006 

1823-1903 

1852-1925 


LclToy, Willinm 
Legg, John Wickham 
Leg cos, Alpliau&e 
Lchnumn, Rudolf . 

Leicester, second Earl of. See 
Coke, Thomas William. 
Leighton, Stanley . 

Leiningcn, Prince Ernest Leopold 
Victor Charles Auguste Joseph 
Em i oil .... 

Leishman, Thomas . 

Leishnmn, Sir William Boo-g 
Lo Jeune, Henry 
Lcmniens-Shcrrington, Helen 
Leitiprierc, Charles . 

Leng, Sir John 

Long, Sir William Christopher . 
Lennox, Charles Henry Gordon-, 
sixth Duke of Richmond. See 
Gordon-Lcnnox. 

Lena, Dan 

Lc Sage, Sir John Merry . 

Leslie, Sir Bradford . ^ . 

Lever, William Hooke th, first 
Viscount Levevh u! me . 
Lcvcrhulmc, first Viscount. See 


1847-1929 


Lever, William Heskclh. 
Lcveson-Gowcr, (Edward) Frcde- 


1841-1920 


1842-1902 

1821-1902 

1830-1916 


rick ..... 
Lcvy-Liiwsoii, Edward, first 
Baron Burnham . 

Lewis, Agnes .... 
Lewis, Bunnell 

Lewis, David. See under Lewis, 
Evan. 

, Lewis, Evan • » * 


040 


1832-1904 

1820—1900 

1841-1919 

1858—1923 

1831-1901 

1840-1908 

mo-1904 


1843-1011 

1830-1007 

1825-1901 

1885-1930 


1831- 1903 

1832— 1004 

1820-1900 

1851-1915 

1831- 1923 
1810-1903 
1862-1027 
1850-1902 
ms-1902 
1838—1903 
1001-1917 

1832- 1902 
1845-1908 
1850-1926 
1845-1907 
1840-1914 

1836- 1909 
1843-1921 

1837— 1911 
1010-1905 


IS37-1901 


1830-1904 

1825-1904 

1805-1920 

1810-1904 

1334-1906 

1818-1901 

1828-1908 

1825-1002 


1800-1904 

1837-1926 

1831-1926 

1851-1925 


1810-1907 

1833-1910 

1848-1920 

1824M903 


1818-1001 
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Lewis, Sir George Henry, first 

baronet , . . )838-1911 

Lewis, Jolin Travers , . 1825-1901 

Lewis, Richard . , . 1821-1005 

Lewis, William Thomas, first 

Duron Merthyr . . . 18117—1914 

Liberty, Sir Arthur Lnsenby , 1843-1917 

JJddenlule, 'William . . 18112-1002 

Lincolnshire, Marquess of, .See 
Wyim-CarrinyLoii! diaries 
Robert. 

Lh alley, Nathaniel, Duron LimL 

ley.1828-1921 

Lindsay, David . . 1858-1922 

Lindsay, James Gavin . . 1205-1903 

Lindsay, James Ludovie, Uvenly- 

sixVh Kurt ol' Crawford . . 1817-1913 

Lindsay (afterwards Loyd-Lind¬ 
say), Robert James, Huron 
Wantage ... 1882-1901 

Lindsay, Thomas Marlin . . 12-13-1014 

Liugen, lLdph Hubert Wheeler, 

Huron Liugen . . . 1819-1905 

Linlilhgnw, iirst Marquess of. See 
Hope, John Adrian Louis. 

Lister, Arthur . . . 1880-1908 

Lister, Joseph, ft rat Baron Lister 1827-1912 
Lister, Samuel Ctinlilfe, first 
Huron Masham . . . 1215--1900 

Little, William John Knox-. See 
Knox-Lilt.le. 

LiUlev, Sir Utdpli Daniel Makin- 

son.1835-1D08 

Lived tig, George Downing , 1827-1024 

Liveficy, Sir George Thomas . 1831-1008 

LlanchdT, Viscount. See Mai- 
thews, lleury. 

Lloyd, Marie, pseudonym. See 
Wood, Malildu. Alice Victoria. 

Loales, Thomas . . . 1807-1910 

Loch, Sir Charles Stewart , 1210-1083 

Locke, William John . . 1808-1930 

Loekey, Charles . * 1820-1001 

Lockwood, A melius Murk 
Hiolmrd, first Huron Lnin- 
bournc .... lfM-7-1928 

Loekyer, Sir (Joseph) Monutui . 1832-1080 

Lol'tie, William John ► . 1230-1911 

Lol'Lus, Lord Augustus William 

Frederick S[)encer ► . 1817-1004 

Login?, Michael . . . 1840-1924 

LohmaniL George Alfred . , lf.Uu-l.Gat 

Londonderry, sixth Marques*? 
of. See V u nc-Tcm pcs L-Stew art, 

Charles Stewart. 

Long, Waller 1 Inline, Iirst Vis¬ 
count Long of Wmxn It . . 1851-1024 

Longhurst, William Henry . 1810-1904 

Lopes, Sir Lopes Massey, third 

baronet .... 1818-1908 

Lord, Thomas . * . 18U8-10O3 

Lorebumc, Karl. See Reid, 

Robert Th reside. 

Lorinier, Sir Robert Stodarl; . 1801—1929 

Lolbuitiu'c, Sir LLeuvy Gustave 
Joly do. See Joly do Lothinierc. 

Lovelace, second 15arl of. Sec 
Milbnnke, Ralph Gordon Noel 
King. 


Lovett, Richard . . , 1851-1904 

1 iOW, Alexander, Lord Low . 1815-1910 

Low, Sir Hubert CuiililTe . , 1838-1911 

Lowe, Sir Drury Cur/.un Drury'. 

See Dniry-Lowe. 

Lowry, I hairy Dawson . . 1800-1906 

Lowlher, James . . . 1840-1904 

Ldwy, Albert or Abraham . 1810-1008 

Loyd-Lindsay. Sen Lindsay, 

Robert James, Huron Wunlngc. 

Luard, Sir William Garnharn . 1820-1010 

Lubbock, Sir John, fourth 
baronet, and first Huron Ave¬ 
bury ..... 1834-1913 

Luby, Thomas Clarke . . 1821-1901 

Lucas, eighth Huron. See Her¬ 

bert, Anburim Thomas. 

Lucas, Ivdlh .... 1870-1916 

Luekock, Herbert Mortimer . 18311-1909 

Lucy, Sir Heavy William . . 1815-1924 

Ludlow, John Malcolm Forbes 1821-1911 
Luke, Jemima . . . 1813-1906 

Lukin, Sir Henry Timson . 18(10-1925 

Lupton, Joseph Hirst . . 188(5-1005 

Lush, Sir Charles Montague . 1858-1930 

Lusk, Sir Andrew, baronet . 18KM9Q9 

Luty., (Wilhelm) Meyer . , 1320-1903 

Lyall, Sir Alfred Coiuvn . . 1835-1911 

Lyall, Sir Charles James . . 1815-1920 

Lyall, Fldua, pftaiduwfin. Sec 
‘ Doyly, Ada Fllen. 

Lyne, Joseph Ley rosier [Falhev 
' Ignal iu.s| . ‘ . . . 1887-1008 

Lyin', Sir William John . . 18 11-1913 

Lyons, Sir Algernon McLennan . 1833 -1908 

Lv Hell on, Alfred . . . 1857-1913 

LyUelhm, Arthur Temple, . 1852-1903 

Macau, Sir Arlluir Vemmi . 18 18 1908 

Maeara, Sir Charles 4Y rigid, first 
haroaet .... 1815-1929 

Me Arthur, CUuvles . . 1844-1910 

Mururthur, Mary ltcid. Sec 
Anderson. 

MT’arlhy, Juslin . . . 1833-1912 

Macartney* Sir Samuel Holliday 1883-1906 
Macaulay, James . . . 1817-1902 

Mad Jain, Alexander . . 1855-1007 

Maehclh, Robert. Walker . . 18-18-1010 

MaeCallmn, Andrew . . 1821-1002 

MeCuhnonl, Harry Leslie 1 > bla¬ 
de ll .\8 cU-A9Q2 

MeClean, Frank . . . 1837-1004 

Met liutoek. Sir Francis Leopold 181 <1-1907 
McClure, Sir John 1 Juvid . . 1880 1922 

McCoan, Jani( l s Carlile . . 1829 1904 

Mact'd 11, Malcolm . . , IH31 1907 

Ahu'Coll, Norman . . . 1813 4904 

MaeCormne, Sir William, first 

bnnmet. .... 1833-4001 

McCormick, Sir William Syming¬ 
ton , 1859-1930 

McCuddcii. .fumes Thomas Ryford 1895 1918 
Mueeunn, ihimish |Jaiucs) * . 1808-1016 

MacDcrmot, Hugh Hyacinth 
O’Uorke, The M nolle mint . 1831—1004 

MacdcriuoUv Gilbert HualiugK , 1845-1901 

MaeDermott, Murlin . . 1828-1905 

Macdonald, Sir Claude Maxwell. 1852-1016 
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MacDonald, George * 

Macdonald, Sir Hector Archibald 
Macdonald, Sir James Ronald 
Leslie ..... 
McDonald* John Blake ; 
Macdonald, Sir John Denis 
Macdonald, Sir John Hay A thole, 
Lord Kingsburgh 
Mcicdoncll, Arthur Anthony 
AlncDondl, Sir Hugh Guion 
Mncdoncll, Sir John 
MacDoiinell, Antony Patrick, 
Hnroii MnqDomicll 
McDonnell, Sir Schombcrg Kerr 
Mace, James [Jem Mace] . 
MclSvoy, Arthur Ambrose 
Maeewen, Sir William 
Maefadyen, Allan 
MncfniTcn, Walter Cecil . 
McGrath, Sir Patrick Thomas . 
MacGregor, Sir Evan 
MacGregor, James . 

Mnegregor, Sir William 
Mnchcli, James Octavius . 

Mac bray, Robert 
MacIntyre, Donald . 

Mackay, /Eneas James George . 
Mackay, Alexander . 

Mackay, Donald James, eleventh 
Baron lie ay. . . 

Mackay, Mary, italic Corelli* . 
MoKfichnle, William Sharp 
Maokennal, Alexander 
Mackenzie, Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie, Sir George Sutherland 
Mackenzie, Sir James 
McKenzie, Sir John . 

Mackenzie, Sir Stephen 
Mackenzie, Sir William 
MacKinlay, Antoinette. SceSter- 
ling. 

Mackinnon, Sir William Henry . 
Mackintosh, Charles Rennie 
Mackintosh, John 
McLnehlan, Robert , 

Mac la gun, Christian 
Maclagan, William Dairymple . 
Maclaren, Alexander 
Mad area, Ian, pseudonym. Sec 
Watson, John. 

McLaren, John, Lord McLaren . 
Maclean, Sir llnwy Aubrey de 
Vere . . < 

Maclean, James Mackenzie 
Muclcnr, George Frederick 
Miidear, JohnFiot Lee Poarse . 
Mademl, Fiona, pseudonym. See 
Sharp, Williniii. 

Madeod, Henry Dunning . 
Maclure, Edward Craig . 
Maclure, Sir John William, first 
bnmuel. See under Miduro, 
Edward Craig. 

McMahon, Charles Alexander . 
MacMahoii, Percy Alexander . 
Macmillan, Hugh ■ ■ 

Macnaghten, Sir Edward, fourth 
baronet, and Baron Mue- 
naghten . 


1824-1905 McNair, Jolm Frederick Adolphus 1828-1910 
1853-1903 McNeill, Sir John Carstairs . 1831-1904 

MacNcill, John Gordon Swift . 1840-1920 

1802-1927 Maepherson, Sir John Molcsworth 1853-1914 
1.829-1901 McQueen, Sir John Withers . 181)0-1909 

1820-1908 Mncroric, William Kenneth „ 1831-1905 

MTaggart, John M Taggart Ellis 1800-1925 

1830- 1919 McTnggart, William, . . 1835-1910 

185^1—1930 MaeWhirter, John . . , 1839-1011 

1832—1904 Madden, Frederic William . 1830-1904 

1845-1921 Madden, Katherine Cecil. See 

Thurston, 

1844-1925 Madden, Thomas More . 1844-1902 

1801-1915 Magrath, John Richard . . 1830-1930 

1831- 1910 Maguire, James Rochfort . 1855-1025 

1878-1927 Maha (Tv, Sir John PentJand , 1839-1919 

1848- 1924 Mahon, Sir Bryan Thomas . 1802-1930 

18GO-10O7 Muir, William . . . 1830-1920 

1820-1005 Maitland, Agnes Catherine . 1850-1900 

1808-1929 AfuiHand, Frederic William . 1850-1900 

1842-1926 Mulct, Sir Edward Baldwin, 

1832- 1910 fourth baronet . . . 1837-1909 

1840-1919 Mallock, William Hurrcll • . 1849-1923 

1837—1902 Mallory, George Leigh * . 3880-1924 

1831-1904 Malone, Sylvester . . . 1822-1906 

1831-1903 Manley, William George Nicholas 1331-1901 
1839-1911 Mann, Arthur Henry . . 1850-1929 

1833- 1902 Manners, (Xjorcl) John James 

Robert, seventh Duke of Rut- 

1639—1921 land.mtMQOG 

1855-1924 Manning, John Edmondson 3848-1910 

1863-1930 Maims, Sir August . . . 1825-1907 

1835- 1904 Man.sel-Pieydell, John Cluvcll . 1817-1902 

1842—1902 Mansergli, James , . . 1834-1906 

1844—1910 Mansfield, Katherine, pseudonym. 

1853-1925 See Murry, Kathleen. 

1836- 1901 Mmi.shckl, Robert Bhichford . 1821-1903 

1844-1909 Munson, Sir Patrick . . 1844—1922 

1849- 1923 Maple, Sir John Blundell, baronet 1845-1903 

Maplc.son, James Henry . . 18UO-19Q1 

Mapother, Echvnrd Dillon . 1835-1908 

1852-1929 Mappin, Sir Frederick Thorpe, 

1868-1928 first baronet . . . 1321-1010 

1833-1907 Marjoribanks, Edward, second 

1837- 1904 Huron Tweed mouth . . 1840-1909 

1811-1901 Markham, Sir Albert Hastings . 1841-1918 

1826-1919 Markham, Sir Clements Robert . 1839-1919 

1826-1910 Marks, David Woolf . . 1811-1909 

Marriott, Sir William Thackeray 1831—1903 
Marsden, Alexander Edwin . 1832-1902 

1831-1910 Marshall, Alfred . * . 18414-1924 

Marshall, George William . 1880-1905 

1848-1920 Marshall, Julian . . 1830-1903 

1835-1906 Marshall Hull,, Sir Edward. See 
1833-1902 Hall. 

1838- 1907 Martin, Sir Theodore . . 1816-1909 

Martin, Sir Thomas Acquln . 1850-1906 

Martin, Violet Florence, ‘Martin 
1821-1902 Ross’ ..... 1802-1915 

1833-1906 Marwick, Sir James David . 132G-1908 

M a si i a m, first B a ro n. See Lis ter, 

Samuel Curd file. 

Mask civile, Mervyn Herbert Nevil 
1630-1904 Story-. See Story-Mnskclync. 

1851—1929 Mason, Arthur James . . 1851-1928 

1833-1903 Massey, Gerald . . . 1828-1907 

Massey, William Ferguson . 1850-1925 

Massinghnm, Henry YVillium . 1860-1924 

1380-1013 Mnsson, Dnvid . > • 1822-1907 
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Massy, 'William Godfrey Dunham 18:5ft—1906 Milford Haven, first Marquess of. 

Mtislemmn, Charles Frederick See Moiuillmtien, Louis Alex- 

Gumcy . 187-1-1027 under. 

Miislers, Maxwell Tyldcn . . 188:5—1807 Miller, Sir James Percy, second 

Mnlheson, George - . . 3842-1000 baronet .... 1804—1906 

Mathew, Sir James Charles „ 3 800-1008 Milligan, Sir Willumi . . 18(14-10?,9 

Mai hews, Charles Edward . 181J J—1905 Milne, John .... 1850-1918 

Mathews, Sir Charles Willie, Milner, Allied, Viscount Milner , 1851—1925 

baronet .... 1850-1020 Minto, foilrl.li Earl of. See Elliot, 

Mill hews, Sir IJoj'd William . 1850-1901 Gilbert John Murray Kynyn- 

Mntlhttws, Henry, Viscount mond. 

Linn duff . . . 1820-1913 Mitchell, Sir Arlliur . . 1820 1909 

MnlthewB, Sir WiIlium . . 18-11-1922 Mitchell, John Murray . . 1815-191)4 

Maturin, Basil William . . 1847-1915 Milford, Algernon Bcrlrmn Free- 

Maude, Sir (Frederick) Stanley . 18(51-1917 man-* Jirsi Baron Redesdale . 1807-1916 

Maurice, Sir John Fred crick . 1811-191?, Mobcrly, Uuherl Campbell . 3845-1903 

Mawdsley, James . . . 1818-1902 Mucatta, Frederic David . , 1828-1905 

Maxim, Sir Hiram Stevens . 1810-1916 Moens, William John Charles . 1800-1904 

Maxwell, Sir John Grenfell . 1859-1929 Muir, Frank Lewis . . . 1852-1904 

Maxwell (formerly Brnddon), Mollny, (Jerald . . . 1834-1906 

Mary .Elizabeth . , . 1837-1915 Mollny, James Lynam . . 1837-1009 

May, Philip William [Phil May] 1804-1903 Mollov, Joseph FitzGerald , 1858-1908 

May, Sir William Henry . , 1819-1930 Molyneux, Sir Robert Henry 

Mayor, John Eyton BLekcrstclh 1825-1910 More-. See More-Molyneux. 

Meade, Richard James, fourth Mimerciff, lleurv James, second 

Earl of Chmwillisim . . 1832-1907 Baron Monereiff . . 1840-1909 

Mcukiu, James Edward Budget t 1800-1906 Monerieff, Sir Alexander . . :i829-1906 

Meath, twelfth Earl of. See Mond, Alfred Mot it/., first Baron 

Brabnzon, Reginald. Melehe.lt .... 1800-1930 

Mcdil, Peter Goldsmith . , 3829-1908 Mond, Ludwig . . , 1889-1909 

Mcdlieott, Ifenry Benedict . 1629-1905 Monkhousc, William Cosmo . 1840-1901 

MeiklejoJm, John Miller Bow . 1630-1902 Monro, Sir Charles Carmichael, 

Mclehett, first Baron, See Mond, baronet .... 180(1-1929 

Alfred Morilz. Monro, Charles Henry . . 1835-1908 

McUlruin, Charles . . . 1821-1901 Monro, David Binning . . 1830-1905 

Mellon (formerly Woolgar), Sarah Mon.soii, Sir Edmund John, first 

Jane . . * . . 1824-1909 baronet .... 1834-1909 

Melville, Arthur . . . 1855-1904 Montagu of Beaulieu, second 

Meredith, George . . . 1828-1909 llaron. See Dnuglus-SeolL 

Meredith, Sir William Ralph . 1840-1923 Montagu, John Walter Etl- 

Mcrivnlc, Herman Charles . 1839-1900 ward. 

Mcrriman, llenry Seton, pseudo* Montagu, Edwin Samuel . . 1879-1924 

nym. Sec Scott, Hugh Stowell. Montagu, Lon! Robert . . 1825-1902 

Mcrri man, John Xavier . . 1841-19 2G Moulagu, Samuel, hist Baron 

Merry, William Walter . . 1885-1918 Swaythling .... 1832-1911 

Merry del Val, lhiCael . . 1805-1030 Montagu ■ Douglas - Scott, Lord 

Mersey, first Viscount. See Big- Charles Thomas. See Scott. 

ham, John Charles. MoiiLague, Charles Edward . 1867-1928 

Merthyr, fust Huron. See Lewis, Monleulh, Sir James . , 1847-1929 

William Thomas. Montgomerie, Robert Archibald 

Met.calic, Sir Charles Herbert James . . . . 1855-1908 

Thcophilus, sixth baronet. . 1853-192B Montmorency, Raymond Harvey 

Methuen, Sir Algernon Methuen dc, third Viscount Frankfort 

Marshall, baronet . . 1856-1924 dc Montmorency. See lie 

Mcux (formerly Lambton), Sir Montmorency. 

lied worth .... 3850-1929 Monypenuy, William Elavelle . 1800-1912 

Mew, Charlotte Mary . . 1809-1928 Moor, Sir Frederick Robert . 1853-1927 

Meyer, Frederick Brothcrton . 1847-1929 Moor, Sir Ralph Denham Ruy- 

Meyer, Sir William Stevenson . 3366-1922 input ..... 1860 1909 

Meyucll, Alice Christiana Ccr- Moore, Arthur William . . 3853-1909 

trades. 1847-1922 Moore, Ed ward . . . 1685-1916 

Meyriek, Frederick . , . 3827-1906 Moore, Stuart Archibald . . 3812-1907 

Michcll, Sir Lewis Loyd . . 3812—1928 Moore, Temple LushingRm . 1856-1920 

Miehio, Alexander . . . 3 833-1902 Moorhcnise, James . f . 1826-1916 

Micklctlnvuitc, John Thoniaa . 1843-3906 Moran, Patrick Francis . . 3830-1911 

Midlane, Albert . . . 1825-1009 Moran t, Sir Robert Laurie . 1803—1920 

Millamke, Ralph Gordon Noel More-Molyneux, Sir Robert Henry 1838-1904 

King, second Earl of Love- Moresby, John . . . 1830-1922 

lace. 1809-1006 MorMl, William Richard . . 1834-1009 
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1865-1925 


1838-1923 

1833-1907 

1820- 1901 
1830-1902 

1821- 1908 
1824—1904 
1804-1929 
1830-1921 
1887-1915 
1853-1926 
1828-1912 
1841-1920 
1863-1917 

1844-1921 


1854- 1921 

1855- 1908 


1820-1903 

1887-1919 

1875-1928 

1810-1906 


Morgan, Edward Dclmar . , 1840-1900 

Morinrty, Henry Augustus . 1815-1906 

Morliuid, Sir Thomas Lethbridge 
Napier .... 

Morlcy, third Earl of. Sec Par¬ 
ker, Albert Edmund. 

Morlcy, John, Viscount Morlcy of 
Black bum 
Morris, Sir Lewis 
Morris, Michael, Lord Morris and 
Kill an in . . 

Morris, Philip Richard . . 

Morris, Tom .... 

Morris, William O’Connor. 

Morris-Joncs, Sir John 
Morrison, Walter 
Moseley, Henry Gwyn Jeffreys . 

Mott, Sir Frederick Walker 
Moulc, George Evans 
Moulc, Handley Carr Glyn 
Moulton, James Hope 
Moulton, John Fletcher, Baron 
Moulton .... 
Mountbattcn, Louis Alexander, 

11 ist Marquess o C Mi Lford Haven 
(formerly Prince Louis Alex¬ 
ander of Bnttenbcrg) 

Mountford, Edward William 
Mount Stephen, first Baron. See 
Stephen, George. 

Mowat, Sir Oliver . 

Mo watt, Sir Francis 
Muddiiimn, Sir Alexander Phillips 
Muir, Sir William . 

Miiller, Ernest Bruce Iwan-. See 
Iwnn-M filler. 

Mullins, Edwin Roscoc 
Munby, Arthur Joseph . * 

Munro, Hector Hugh 
Munro, Janies 
Murdoch, William Lloyd . 

Murray, Alexander Stuart 
Murray, Charles Adolphus, seventh 
Earl of Dunmorc . 

Murray, David Christie 
Murray, George Robert Milne . 

Murray, Sir James Augustus 
Henry .... 

Murray, Sir James Wolfe . 

Murray, Sir John 
Murray, Sir John 
Murry, Kathleen, ‘Katherine 
Mansfield’ .... 

Musgrave, Sir James, baronet . 

Muybridge, Eadweard 
Myers, Ernest James 


Nurefl, Sir George Strong . 

Neil, Robert Alexander . 

Neil, Samuel 
Neihson, George 

Nelson, Eliza. Sec under Craven, 
Henry Thornton. 

Nelson, Sir Hugh Muir 
Neruda, Wilma Maria Frnneisc&. 

See Hal hi, Lady. 

Ncsbit, Edith, See Bland, 
Ncttlcship, Edward . . • 

Nettleship, John Trivett „ * 


Edward Williams 
George . 

Joseph Shield . , 

William Gustav us, 


1848-1907 

1828-1910 

1870-1916 

1882—1908 

185,4-1911 

1841-1904 

1841-1907 

1847-1907 

1858-1911 

1837-1916 

1853-1919 

1841-1914 

1851-1928 

1888-1923 

1820-1904 

1830- 1904 
1844—1921 

1831- 1916 
1S52-1901 
1825-1901 
1853-1923 


Neubaucr, Adolf 
Neville, Henry * 

Newbolt, William Charles Ed¬ 
mund ..... 
Newman, William Lambert 
Newmarch, Charles llenry 
Newnes, Sir George, first baronet 
Newton, Alfred 
Newton, Ernest 

Nicholson, Sir Charles, first 
baronet 
Nicholson, 

Byron 
Nicholson, 

Nicholson, 

Nicholson, 

Baron Nicholson . • , 

Nicol, Ersldiio 

Nicoll, Sir William Robertson . 
Nicolson, Adel a Florence, ‘Laur¬ 
ence Hope ’ . 

Nieolson, Sir Arthur, eleventh 
baronet, and first Baron Car- 
nock ..... 
Nicolsau, Malcolm llnsselB. Sec 
under Nicolson, Adela Flor¬ 
ence. 

Nightingale, Florence . , 

Nixon, Sir John Eccles 
Noble, Sir Andrew, ilxst baTonet 
Nodal, John Howard 
Norfolk, fifteenth Duke of. See 
Howard, Henry Fit/Alan-. 
Norman, Conolly 
Norman, Sir Francis Booth 
Norman, Sir Henry Wylie 
Normnn-Ncruda, Wilma Maria 
Franciscn. See Hnll6, Lady. 
Northbrook, first Earl of, Sec 
Baring, Thomas George. 
Nortlicliifc, Viscount. See Hanna- 
worth, Alfred Cbnrlos William. 
Northcotc, Henry Stafford, Baron 
Northcotc .... 
Northcotc, James Spencer 
Northumberland, eighth Duke of. 

Sec Percy, Alan Ian. 

Norton, first Baron. See Ad- 
dcrlcy, Charles Bowycr, 
Norton* John .... 
Norton-Gdlliths, Sir John, first 
baronet .... 
Novcllo (afterwards Countess 
Gigliucci), Clara Anastasia 
Nunburnbolnic, first Baron. See 
Wilson, Charles Henry. 

Nunn, Joshua Arthur . 

Nutt, Alfred TrUbner 
Nuttnll, Enos .... 


1835-1006 


1845-1913 

1841-1902 
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Oakcley, Sir Herb; 
Oates, I,awrcnec / 
O’Brien, Chnr'otU 
O’Brien, Cor' 
O’Brien, Ifl' 
Slmndon i 
O’Brien, Jap 
O’Brien, Pi 
O’Brien, Wi 


\ Stanley 4 
ard Grace. 



1832-1907 

1887-1010 

1844- 1930 
1834-1923 

1824- 1903 
1851-1010 
1829-1907 
1856-1922 

1808-1003 

1840-1912 

1847-1908 

1850- 1927 

1845- 1918 

1825- 1904 

1851- 1923 

1805-1904 


1B4D-192B 


1020-1010 

1857-1921 

1831-1916 

1831-1909 


1853-1908 

1830-1901 

1626-1904 


1340-1911 

1821-1907 


1823-1904 

1871-1930 

181B-1908 


1853-1908 

1856— 1910 

1842- 1916 

1830-1908 

1880-1912 

1845-1909 

1843- 1906 

1857- 1930 
]828-1905 
1842-1914 
1852-1028 
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O'Culliiglmn, Sir Francis Lang¬ 
ford . 

O'Connor, Charles Ye Ivor ton 
O’Cmmor, •Tames 
O'Connor, Thomas Power 
O’Cnnor, Charles Owen [O’Conor 
Dun] ..... 
O’Conor, Sir Nicholas Roderick. 

O'Doherty, Kevin I/od 
O’DoliecLy (formerly Kelly), 
Mary Kune. See under O’Do¬ 
herty, Kevin L/.nil. 

O’Donnell, Patrick . 

Ogle, John William . 

O’ilunlnn, John 

O’Higgins, Kevin Christopher , 
Oldham, Charles James. Sec 
under Oldham, Henry. 

Oldham, Henry 
O'Leary, John 
Oliver, Samuel Pas held . 
Olpherts, Sir William 
Ominanncy, Sir Erasmus . 
Omnumucy, George Dmcc Wynne 
Onslow, William TlilUcr, fourth 
Karl of Onslow 

Oppcithcim, Lass a Francis Law- 
rence . . . . . 

Orclmrdsnn, Sir William Qnillcr . 
Orel, William Miller . 

O’I tell. Max, pseudonym. Sec 
Dio net, Leon Paul. 

Orincrod, Eleanor Anne . 

Orr, Alexandra Sutherland 
Osbovne, Waiter Frederick 
O’SUcn, John Augustus 
O’Shea, William Henry 
Osier, Ahralmin Folictt 
Osier, Sir William, haronct 
O'Sullivan, Cornelius 
Ott<5, Elisa .... 
Ouidn, pseudonym. See Dc la 
Hunidc, Marie Louise. 

Overton, John Henry 
Ovcrloun, Huron. See White, 
John Campbell. 

Owen, John .... 
Owen, Robert 

Oxford and Asquith, Hist Earl of. 
See Asquith, Herbert Henry. 

Page, H. A., pseudonym. Sec 
Japp, Alexander Hay- 
Paget, Francis 
Paget, Sidney Edwnrd 
Paget, Stephen 
Pain, Barry Erie Odell 
PnkcjiJmin, Sir Francis John 
Pal grave, Sir Reginald Francis 
Donee .... 

I’idles, Christopher . 

Fulmer, Sir Arthur Power 
Palmer, Sir Charles Mark, first 
baronet, .... 

Palmer, Sir Ehvin Milford 
Palmer, George Herbert . 
Palmer, George William . 
Fankhurst, Emmeline 
Parish, William Douglas . 


183D-1S09 

1843-1902 

1830-1910 

1818-1929 


Parker, Albert Edmund, 
Karl of Morley 
Parker, Charles Stuart 
Parker, Joseph 
Parker, Hubert John, 
Parker 


third 


Baron 


J838-1900 
] Hill-1008 
1828-1905 


1850-1927 
1821.-1905 
1821—1905 
1892-1927 


1815-1902 

18110-1907 

1808-1907 

1822-1902 

1811-1904 

1810-1902 


1858-1911 


1858-1910 
1802-1910 
1884-1902 


1828-1901 
1828-1903 
1859-1908 
1880-1905 
1810 1905 
1808-1908 

1840- 1919 

1841- 1907 
1818-1903 


1835-1903 


1851-1920 

1820-1902 


1851-19V1 
lSfin-1908 
1855-1926 
1804 1028 
1832-1005 


Parkin, Sir George Hubert 
Parr (formerly Taylor), Ijoiiisa . 
Parra It, Sir Waller . 

Parry, Sir Charles Hubert I Tast¬ 
ings, baronet 
Parry, Joseph 

Parry, Joseph Haydn, See 
under Parry, Joseph, 

Parsons, Alfred William , 
Parsons, Laurence, fourth Karl 
of ilosse .... 
Pul on, I liarinid Noel 
Palon, Joint Brown 
Patou, John Gibson 
Palon, Sir Joseph Noel 
Paid, Charles Kegan 
Paul, William . \ . 

Pauncefote, Julian, Baron 
Pamieefote .... 
Pavy, Frederick William . 

Payne, Edward John 
Payne, Joseph Frank 
Peaeocko, Joseph Ferguson 
Peake, Arthur Samuel 
Pearce, Ernest Harold 
Pearce, Stephen 

Pearce, Sir William George, 
second baronet 
Pears, Sir Edwin 
Pearson, Sir Charles John, Lord 
Pearson . 

Pearson, Sir Cyril Arthur, first 
haronct .... 

Pearson, Wcelnian Dickinson, 
first Viscount Cowdrny . 

Pease, Sir Arthur Francis, first 
haronct, of llumniersknott 
Pease, Sir Joseph Whitwcll, first 
haronct, of Ilutlon Loweross 
and PinehinUiorpe 
Peek, Sir Culhbert Edgar, second 
haronct .... 

Peel, Arthur Wellesley, first 
Viscount Peel 
Peel, Sir Frederick . 

Peel, James , 

Poile, Sir James Brailhwaiie 
Veite, John .... 
IVlhain, Henry Francis 
lYlissier, Ilarry Gabriel . 

IVII, Albert ‘. 

IVmhcv, hid ward Henry . 
lVmburlon, Thomas Edgar 


.iB^u-iuua tvnicy, wimani nyuricy 
1831-1920 Pennant, George Sholto Gordon 
1810-1904 Douglas-, second Ihiron JVn- 
r1 1 v 1 1. Sec ] Jouglas-Pennant, 
1822—1907 Penrhyn, second Baron. Sim 
1852-1906 Dougina ■ Pennant, George 
1840-1926 Sholto Gordon. 

1851-1913 Penrose, Francis Crnnincr . 
1858-1928 Pent,land, first Baron, See Sin- 
1833-1904 clair, John. 
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1843-1905 

1829- 1010 

1830- 1902 

1857-1018 
1843-1922 
d. 1903 
1841-1924 

1843-1918 

1841-1003 


1847-1920 

1810-1908 
1850-1928 
1830-1911 
1821'—1907 

1821- 1901 
1828-1002 

1822- 1905 

1828-1902 
1820-1911 
1841-1904 
l840-1910 
1835-1916 
1305-1929 
J805-1930 
1810-1904 

1801-1907 

1835-1919 


1813-1910 


1800-1921 
1850-1027 
1800-1927 


1828-1903 


1855-1901 


1820-1912 
1823-1906 
1811-1006 
1833-1900 
1837—1910 
IS40-1007 
1871-4913 
1820 4 907 
1833-lflH 
181.0-1005 
1852 4912 


1817-1903 
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Pcieival, John . . . 1934^1918 

Percy, Alan Ian, eighth Duke of 
Northumberland . . . 1880-1930 

Farcy, Henry Algernon George, 

Earl Percy . 1871-1909 

Pereira, George Edward , . 1885-1923 

Perkin, Sir William Henry . 1838-1907 

Perkin, William Henry * 18G0-1929 

Perkins, Sir /Eneas . , . 1884^1001 

Perownc, Edward Henry . . 1820-1906 

Perowne, Jolm James Stewart . 1323-1904 

rerry, Walter Copland , . 1814-1911 

Peterson, Sir William . . 1850-1921 

Petit, Sir Dinshaw Manockjcc, 
first baronet . . . 1823-1901 

Petre, Sir George Glynn f „ 1822-1905 

Petrie, William . , . 1821-1008 

Pettigrew, James Dell . . 1831^1908 

Petty-Fit?; maurice, I-Ienry Charles 
Keith, fifth Marquess of Lans- 
downe .... 1845-1927 

Phear, Sir John Budd . . 1825-1905 

Phillimorc, John Swinncrton . 1873-1029 

Philliinore, Sir Walter George 
Frank, second baronet, and 
first Baron Philliinore . . 1845-1929 

Phillips, Sir Claude . , . 1840-1924 

Phillips, Stephen . . . 1801-1915 

Phillips, William . . . 1822-1905 

Piatti, Alfredo Carlo , . 1822—1901 

Pickard, Benjamin . . . 1842-1904 

Pickford, William, Baron Stern- 

dale . 1848-1923 

Pieton, James Allanson * =. 1832-1010 

Pirbright, Baron. See De Worms, 

Henry. 

Pirric, William James, Viscount 

Pirric. 1847-1924 

Pitman, Sir Henry Alfred . 1808—1000 

Plater, Charles Dominic . . 1S75-1921 

Platts, John Thompson . . 1830-1904 

Playfair, William Smoult . . 1635-1903 

Plcydell, Jolm Clavell Manscl-. 

Sec Manscl-pleydcll. 

Plunkett, Sir Francis Richard . 1835-1907 

Potlmore, Frank . . . 185,7-1910 

Poland, Sir Ilnrry Bodkin . 1820-1928 

Pollen, John Hmigerford . - 1820-1902 

Poore, George Vivian . - 1843-1904 

Pope, George Uglov,' . . 1820-1908 

Pope, Samuel .... 1820-1001 

Pope, William Burt , . 1822-1903 

Portal, Melville . . . 1819-1904 

Porter, Sir Andrew Marshall, 

first baronet . . . 1S37-1910 

Postgatc, John Percival . . 1853-1926 

Pott, Alfred .... 1822-1908 
Powell, Frederick York . . 1850-1904 

Powell, Sir Richard Douglas, 

first baronet . . 1842-1925 

Power, Sir William Henry . 1842—1016 

Povntcr, Sir Edward John, first 

baronet .... 1839-1919 

Poynting, Jolm Henry . . 1852-1914 

Pritt, Hodgson - . < 1324-1907 

Pratt, Joseph Bishop . . 1854-1910 

Prcccc, Sir William Henry . 1834-1013 

Prendergast, Sir I-Iarry* North 

Dulrymplc . . ‘ , . 1834-1913 


Price, Frederick George Hilton . 1842-1909 

Price, Thomas. . . . 1852-1909 

Primrose, Archibald Philip, fifth 
Earl of Rosebery . . 1817-1929 

Primrose, Sir Henry Willinin . 1846-1923 

Pringle, William Mather Ruther¬ 
ford . 1874^1928 

Prinscp, Valentine Cnmcron [Vnl 
Prinscp] . 1839-1904 

Prior, McJton .... 1845-1010 

Pritchard, Sir Charles Bradley . 1837-1903 

Pritchett, Robert Taylor . „ 1828-1907 

Probert, Lewis . . „ 1841-1908 

Procter, Francis . . „ 1812-1905 

Proctor, Robert George Collier . 1808-1003 

Propert, John Lumsdeu . . 163^1002 

Prothcro, Sir George Walter . 1848-1922 

Front, Ehcnczer . . . 1835-1909 

Prynnc, George Runcllc . . 1S18-10O3 

Puddicombc, Anne Adalisa, ‘Allen 
Raine* .... 1830-1908 

Pullen, Henry William . . 1836-1903 

Pyne, Louisa Fanny Bodda. Sco 
Bodda Pyue. 


Quarricr, William , . . 1820-1003 

Quilter, Harry , , . 1851-1007 

Quiltcr* Sir William Cuthbcrt, 
first baronet . . . 1841-1911 

Quin, 'Windham Thomas Wynd- 
luum, fourth Earl of Dunruvcn 
and Mount-Earl . . . 1841-1026 


Radcliffo-Crocltcr, Henry . . 1845-1900 

line, William Fraser . . 1835-1905 

Kaggi, Mario .... 1821-1907 

Railton, Herbert . . , 1858-1010 

Hninc, Allen, pseudonym. See 
Puddicombc, Anne Aclalisn. 

Raines, Sir Julius Augustus 
Robert .... 1827-1909 

Rainy, Adam Holland. See 
under Rainy, Robert. 

Rainy, Robert . . 1820-1906 

Raleigh, Sir Walter Alexander . 1801-1022 

Rnmd, Maria Louise* ‘Otiida’. 

See Dc la Ram6c. 

Ramsay, Alexander . . 1822-1909 

Ramsay, Sir James Ilenry, tcntli 

baronet, of Bailiff . . 1832-1925 

Ramsay, Sir William . . 1852-1916 

Randall, Richard William . 1821-1906 

Handcggcr, Alberto . . . 1332—1911 

Randles, Marshall . . . 1820-1004 

Randolph, Francis Charles IIin- 

geston-. See Hingcston-Ran- 
chilph. 

Randolph* Sir George Granville • 1818-1907 

Ransom, William Henry . . 1821—1907 

Rapcr* Robert William . . 1S42-1915 

Hnshdall, Hastings . . 1858-1924 

Has sum, IIorrmi/M . , . 1826-1010 

Rath bone, William . . , 1819-1902 

Rattigun, Sir William Henry . 1842-1904 

Raven, John James . . 1833-1906 

Ravcrty, Henry George , . 1825-1906 

Rtiwling, Cecil Godfrey . . 1870-1917 

Ravvlinson, George , . . 1812-1902 
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Rawlinson, Sir Henry Seymour, Ritchie, Sir Richmond Thackeray 

second hurunet, and first Huron Willoughby. - . . 1854-1913 

Rawlinson «... 18(14—1925 lliviu, Sir Charles Montgomery 1845-1926 

Rawlinson, William George . 1840-1029 Riviere, RriLm . , \ 1810-1020 

ltnwson, Sir Hurry Holdsworlh. 1843-1910 llubcck, Sir John Alichael Do, 

Rayleigh, t hird Haron, See ban me l. See Re Ruhoek, 

Slnitl, John William. Robcrls, Alexander . , . 1820-1001 

Heful, Sir Charles Hercules . 1857-1020 Roberts, Frederick Sleigh, first 

Read, Cl lire Sewell . . . 1820-1000 Karl Roller's . . 1802-1014 

Read, Walter William . . 1855-1007 Roberts, George Henry . . ]809-1928 

Ueadc, Thom as Me Hard * . 18:12-1900 Roberts, Isaac . . , 1820-1904 

Ueuy, eleventh llarun, See Roberts, Robert Davies . . 1851-1911 

Alaekuy, Donald James. Roberts-Austcii, Sir William 

Uedesdale, first Huron. See Mil- (.'handler .... 18-10-1002 

ford, Algernon UcrLram Free- Robertson, Douglas Moray Cooper 

man-. Lamb Argyll . . . 1887-1900 

Redmond, John Edward , . 185(5-1918 Robertson, Sir George SenU . 1852-1916 

Redmond, William lloey Kearney 18(51-1017 Robertson, .lumen Rat rick JJan- 
lleil path, Ilenry A dene y . . 1H48-1998 nernum, Huron Robertson . 1845-1909 

Heed, Sir Edward James . . 1H30-19UG Robinson, Frederick William . 1830-1001 

Reeves, Sir William Conrad . 1821-1092 Robinson, George Frederick 

Reich, Emil .... 1851—1010 Samuel, first Marquess uf Ripon 1827-1009 

Reid) Archibald David . . 184-1—1908 Robinson, Sir John . . . 1889-1903 

Reid, Sir George lions to un . 1815-1910 Robinson, Sir John Charles . 1824-1913 

Reid, James Smith . . . 1848-1920 Robinson, Sir John Richard . 1828-1903 

Reid, Sir John Walt . . 1828-1909 Robinson, Sir Joseph Rcujumiu, 

Reid, Sir Robert Gillespie. . 1842-1900 first baronet . . 1810-1920 

Reid, Robert Tliiosliie, Karl Robinson, Philip Stewart [Phil 

Lore burn .... 1840-1923 Robinson] . . . . 1847-1902 

Held, Sic Tlmmiis Wcmyas . 1H42-19G5 Robmson, Viiwent Joseph , 1829-1910 

Rondel, Sir Alexander Meadows 1829-1918 Robinson, William Lccf’e . . 1895-1918 

Hcnclcl, George WighLwick . 1833-1902 Robson, William Snowdon, Huron 

Hqjington, Charles a Court . 1858-1925 Rollon .... 1852-1918 

Reynolds, James Emerson . 1844-1920 Roby, ilenry John . . . lOi-lOlG 

Reynolds, Osborne . , , 1842-1012 Rogers, Renjumin Ricldey . 1828-1919 

Rhodes, Cecil John . . . 1853-1902 Rogers, Kdinund Dawson . 182:1-1910 

Rhodes, Francis William . . 1851-1905 Rogers, .lames Guinness , . 1822 -1911 

Rhomlrla, Viscount, See Thomas, Rolls, Charles Sluwart . . J877-1910 

David Alfred. Homer, Sir Robert . . , 1810-1918 

Rhyn, Sir John . . . 1840-1915 Honan, Stephen . . . J848-1925 

Richards, Sir Frederick William 181)3-1012 Hnokwood, Raron. See Selwin- 
Richmond, sixth Duke of. Sec ihbelson, Sir Henry John. 

Gordon-Leimox,Charles Henry. Hooper, Thomas Godolphin . 1817-1903 

Rich monel, Sir William Ulnko . 1842-1921 Roos-Keppel, Sir George Olof . 180(5 -1921 

Riddell, Charles James lluelmimn 1617-1903 Uoose, Edward Charles Hobson. 1M8-19Q5 

Riddell, Clmrlotte Eliza Lawson Husenc, Sir Henry Enfield . 1888-1915 

[Airs. J. II. Riddell], ‘F. G. Rosebery, filth Earl of. See 

Trafford.’ .... 1832-190G Primrose, Archibald Philip. 

Ridding, George . . . 1828-1904 Ross, Sir Alexander George . 1810-1910 

Ridgeway, Sir Joseph West . 3844-1930 Ross, Sir John . . . 1829-1905 

Ridgeway, Sir William . . 1853-1920 Ross, Joseph Thorhimt . . 1819-1903 

Ridley, Sir Matthew While, fifth Ross, Martin, pseudonym. See 

baronet, and first Viscount Marlin, Violet Florence. 

Ridley. 1842-1004 Ross, William Stewart, ‘SaJadin’ 1814-1900 

Ricu, Charles Pierre Henri . 3820-1902 Rosso, fourlh Karl of. Sec Par- 

Ri(fby, Sir John . , . 1834—1903 amis, Laurence. 

Rigg, James 1-Iiinton . . 3821-1909 RohscUI, William Alielmel. . 1829 -1919 

Rigg, James McMullen . . 1855-1920 Rothschild, Natlam Meyer, first 

Ringer, Sydney . . . 1835-1910 Damn Rothschild ‘ . . 184(41915 

Ulpou, first Marquess of. See Round, John Uomvc . . 1851 192B 

Robinson, George Frederick Hmishy, William Wybert . . 1835 1907 

Samuel. limitJi, Edward John . . 1834-1907 

Riftlcy, Sir Herbert Hope . . 3851-1911 Rowe, Joshua Hronking . . 1837-1908 

Ritchie, Anne Isabella, Lady. Sec Rowlands, David, l Dcivi A1 on' . 1830-1907 

under Ritchie, Sir Richmond Uowntrcc, Joseph . . . 1830-1926 

Thackeray Willoughby. llmvton, Raron. See Cony, 

Ritchie, Charles Thomson, first Montagu William Lowry. 

Baron Ritchie . # . 1838-1000 llu in bold, Sir Horace, eighth 

Ritchie, Duvid George . . 1853-1003 baronet .... 1820-1913 
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Rundall, Francis Horn blow 
Riisden, George William . 
Russell, Sir Charles, first baronet 
Ituascii, Henry Cliamberlaine . 
Russell, Thomas O’Neill . 
Russell, William Clark 
Ilussell, Sir William Howard 
Russell, William James 
Rutherford, ft I ark, pseudonym. 
See White, William Hale. 
Rutherford, William Gunion 
R Lilian cl, seventh Du lee of. See 
Manners, (Lord) John James 
Robert. 

Rye, Maria Susan . 

Rye, William Hrenchlcy , 

Ryle, Herbert Edward 

Sackvillc-Wcst, Lionel Sackville, 
second Baron Saekvillc 
St. Aldwyn, first Earl. See Ilicks 
Bench, Sir Michael Edward. 

St. richer, Baron, See Jeunc, 
Francis XIcnry. 

St. John, Sir Spenser Bucking¬ 
ham ..... 
St. John, Vane I re ton Shaftes¬ 
bury. See under St. John, Sir 
Spenser Buckingham. 

Salad in, pseudonym. See Ross, 
William Stewart. 

Snlfunun, Charles Kensington 
Salaninn, Julia. See Goodman. 
Salisbury, third Marquess of. See 
Cecil, Robert Arthur Talbot 
Gascoyne-. 

Salmon, George 

Salomons, Sir Julian Emanuel , 
Salter, Sir Arthur Clavcll . 
Salting, George 

Salvidge, Sir Archibald Tutton 
James . 

Salvin, Francis Henry . , 

Snmbournc, Edward Li nicy 
Samuel, Marcus, first Viscount 
Bearsted .... 
Samuclson, Sir Bernhard, first 
baronet .... 
Sunday, William 
Sandberg, Samuel Louis Graham 
Sanderson, Edgar 
Sanderson, Frederick William . 
Sanderson, Sir John Scott Bur- 
don-, baronet. See Burdon- 
Sanderson. 

Sanderson, Thomas Henry, Baron 
Sanderson .... 
Sanderson, Thomas James, See 
Co bd e n-Sa nd e rson. 

Sumiluuu, Henry 
Sandys, Frederick . 

Sandy*, Sir Jolm Edwin . 
Sanford, George Edward Lnng- 
hnm Somerset 

Sanger, George [‘Lord* George 
Sanger] . 

San key, Sir Richard Ilicram 
Santley, Sir Charles 
Sargeaunt, John 


1823-1908 

1819- 1903 
lSfia-1923 
1830—1907 
1828-1903 
1844—1911 

1820- 1907 
1&UM90D 


1353^1907 


1820-1903 

1818-1901 

1850-1925 


1827-1908 


1825-1910 


1014—1901 


1810-1904 

1835-1900 

1859-1928 

1835-1900 

1803-1928 

1817-1904 

1844-1910 

1853-1027 

1820-1905 

1843-1920 


Sargent, John Singer 
Sntow, Sir Ernest Mason . 
Snumarez, Thomas . 

Saunders, Edward . 

Saunders, Sir Edwin 
Saunders, Howard . 

Saunderson, Edward James 
Savage-Armstrong, George Fran¬ 
cis , . . t 

Snvill, Thomas Dixon 
Saxe-Weunar, Prince Edward of. 

See Edward of Saxe-Weimar. 
Scliarlicb, Dame Mary Ann Da- 

comb . 

Schlich, Sir William 
ScliTeiuer, GUve. See under 
Schreiner, William Philip. 
Schreiner* William Philip , 
Selumck, Henry Edward . 

Scott, Archibald 
Scott, Lord Charles Thomas 
I Mowing vwDouglas- 
Scott, Clement William 
Scott, George Herbert 
Scott, Hugh S ten veil, ‘Henry 
Sc ton Merriman 1 . 

Scott, Sir John 

Scott, John .... 
Scott, Lender, pseudonym. See 
Baxter* Lucy. 

Scott, Sir Percy Morcton, first 
baronet .... 
Scott, Robert Falcon 
Scalc-IIaync, Charles Hnync 
Seceombe, Thomas . 

Seddon, Richard John 
Sedgwick, Adam 
See, Sir John .... 
Scebohm, Frederic . 

Seeley, Harry Govier 
Selby, Thomas Gunn 
Selby, first Viscount. See Gully, 
William Court. 

Selous, Frederick Courteney 
Schvm-lbbctson, Sir Henry John, 
seventh baronet, and first 
Baron Rook wood 
Sclwyn, Alfred Richard Cecil . 
Semon, Sir Felix 


1851-1905 

1838-1907 

1857-1922 


IS41-1923 


1842—1910 
1 820-1904 
1844-1922 


>-1901 

5-1911 
)—1908 
1-1922 
r—1922 


Scndnil, Sir Walter Joseph 

Sergeant, (Emily Frances) Adeline 

Sergeant, Lewis 

Seton, George 

Severn, Walter 

Sewell, Elizabeth Missing . 

Sewell, James Edwards 
Seymour* Sir Edward Hobart . 
Shackle Ion, Sir Ernest Henry . 
Shad well, Charles Lancelot 
Sluuul (afterwards Bums), Alex¬ 
ander, Baron SIj and 
Shan cl, Alexander Innes . 
Shandon, Baron. See O’Brien, 
Ignatius John, 

Shannon, Sir .James Jebusa 
Sharp, Cecil James . 

Sharp, William, writing nlso 
under the pseudonym of Fiona 
Mncleod .... 
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1850-1925 
1843-1929 
1827-1903 
1848-1010 
1814—1901 
1835-1007 
1837—190 & 

1845-1906 

1855-1910 


1845-1030 

1840-1925 


1857-1919 

1820—1903 

1887- 1900 

1839-1911 

1841-1004 

1888- 1930 

1802-1903 

1841-1904 

1830-1003 


1853- 1024 
1808-1912 
1833—1903 
1886—1923 
1845-1906 

1854— 1913 
1844-1907 

1838- 1912 

1839- 1009 

1840- 1910 


1851-1917 


1826-1902 

1821-1902 

1840- 1921 
1882-1904 
1851-1904 

1841- 1902 
.1822-1908 
1830-1904 
1815-1900 
1810-1903 
1840-1929 
1S74—1922 
1840-1919 

1828-1904 

1632-1907 


1862—1923 

1859-1924 


1855-1005 
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Sharpe, Hiehuni dowdier. 

Shall nek, Samuel George . 
iSImughurssy, Thomas George, 
11 rat Hanui Shauglmessy 
Shaw, Alfred. . 

Shaw, Sir Eyre Mas soy 
Shaw, Jfumis Johnston 
Shaw, John Hymn faster . 

Slum, Richard Norman . 
Shaw-Lcfevrc, George John, 
.Unroll Evcrsley . 

Shearman, Sir Montague . 
Slicfllclcl, third Hurl of. Sic: 

Ilolroyd, Henry North. 
Shollield, fourth Baron. Sec 

Stanley, Edward Lyulpli. 

She!ford, Sir William 
Shenstone, William Asliwell 
Sheihorn, Charles William 
Sherrington, Helen Lemmeus-. 

Sec LimmienK-SheiTinglon. 
Shields, Frederic. James . 
Shipley, Sir Arthur Eve volt 
Shippard, Sir Sidney Godolplun 
Alexander .... 
Shlrreff. Sec Grey, Maria 
Georginru 

Shore, William Thomaa 
Shorter, Clement King 
SJiorthoust!, Jdsc/Ji Henry 
Shrewsbury, Arthur 
Shuckburgh, Evelyn Shirley 
Sic voicing, Sir Edward Henry . 
Sirtou, Sir Clifford . 

Simmons, Si r .1 nhn Liu torn Avahin 
Simon, Sir John 
Simonds, James Heart. 

Simpson, Maxwell 
Simpson, Wilfred Ilia Heston, Sec 
lludlcstnn. 

Sims, Charles , 

Sinelnir, John, [irsl Huron Pent- 
limd ..... 
Singleton, Mary Montgomerie. 

See Currie, baroness. 

Sinlia, Satyendra Prasumio, first 
Huron Siiilui 
Skeat, Walter William 
Skipscy, Joseph 

Slaney, William Sidney Kenyon-. 

See Kenyon-Slaney. 

Sinartt, Sir Thomas Wi lliam 

Smeaton, Donald Mackenzie 

Smiles, Samuel 

Smith, Sir Archibald Levin 

Smith, Art hur Lionel 

Smith, Sir Charles Hcnn Kuan-. 

See Kimn-Smith. 

Smith, Donald Alexander, first 
Huron SI rail icon a 
Smith, Sir Francis (afterwards 
Sir Francis Villeneuvc) . 
Smith, Sir Frederick 
Smith, Frederick Kdwin, first 
Karl of Birkenhead 
Smith, George Barnett 
Smith, George Vance 
Smith, Gold win 
Smith, Sir Henry Baking tan 


] 8-17-19 09 
]852—1924 


1853-1923 

mu -1907 

1SH0-1908 
1815—1910 
1372-1919 
1 Bill—1912 


3831-HJ2S 
1 857—1930 


Srnilli, Henry Spencer 
Smith, James linmhlin 
Smith, bury Toulmiii 
Smith, Hcginald HoswnrHi 
Srnilli, Hcginald John 
Smith, Sir Boss Mucphcrson 
Smith, Samuel 

Smiili, Sarah, ‘Ilesba Stretlnn’. 
Smith, Tlimniis 

Srnilli, Sir Thomas, iir.st baronet 
Sinifh, Thomas Huger 
Smith, Vincent Arthur 
Smith, Walter Chalmers . 
Smith, William Frederick Dan¬ 
vers, second Viscount. Uanihle- 


1834 1905 
1H50 1908 
1 SHI-1912 


1833-1911 
1801—1927 


J 837-1902 


1H 10-1905 
1857-1920 
1834-1903 
18.If >-1903 
]8 1H-19UH 
18J 0-1904 
1891-1929 
1 HU 1-1903 
18J9 -1904 
18(0-1904 
1815-1902 


I878-1923 
1800-1925 


1801-1920 

1835-1912 

183U-1903 


den ..... 
Smith, William Samuarez 
Smilh-Dorrlen, Sir Horace Lock- 
wood ..... 
Smyly, Sir Philif> Crumpton 
Kiuvlh, Sir Henry Augustus 
Snelus, George .lames 
Snow, Herbert. See Kynastoii. 
Solomon, Sir Hicfianf 
Solomon, Simeon 
Solomon, Solomon Joseph 
Somerset, Lady Isabella Caroline 
(Lady 1 lonry Soinernrt.| 
Snnnensehoiu, Edward Adolf 
ttorby, Henry CJifloji 
Sol Itchy, Sir Edward Southwell. 
Soul nr, Ellen. See barren, 
tioulhrsk, ninth Karl «1‘. See 
Carnegie, James. 

Southey, Sir Hichard 
Southward, John 
Southwell, Thomas , 

Spencer, Herbert 
Spencer, John Poynlz, fifth Earl 
Spencer . 

Spencer, Sir Walter Hahlwin 
Spiers, Hichard Phene 
SpcjlTurUt, Frederick Hubert 
Spooner, William Archibald 
Sprengel, Hermann Jolmnn 
Philipp . 

Sprigg, Sir John Gordon . 
Spring-Hicc, Sir (.Veil Arthur 
Sprott, George Washington 
Spyi pseudonym. See Ward, Sir 
Leslie. 


1858- 
1819 
1812 
I 330 
1850 


-1D29 

-1910 

-1904 

-1901 

-1924 


18U0--1914 


1810- 

1857- 

187U- 
1841- 
1810 V- 
1823- 
1803- 


1909 
1929 

■1930 

■1909 

■1920 

1910 
1023 


Squire, William Barclay . 
Stables, William (Gordon) 

Slack, Sir Leu Oliver Fit/mum ice 
Slaepoolc, Frederick 
SI afford. Sir Edward William 
Stainer, Sir John 
Slalbridge, first Union. See 
Grosveiior, Hichard DcAquiht, 
Slamer, Sir Lovelace Tomlinson, 
third hu run el. 

Si unfol d, Sir Charles Villier.s 
Stanley, Edward bynlph, lb mill 
Baron SheMield, and IburlJi 
Baron Stanley of Aiderley 
Stanley, Frederick Arthur, six¬ 
teenth liavl of Derby 
Stanley, Henry Edward John, 
third Huron Stanley of Aiderley 


958 


1812—1901 

1829- 1901 
1838-1911 
1839 -1908 
1857—1916 
1892-1922 
183(5-1906 
1332-1911 

1817— 1900 
1833-1909 

1830- 1903 

1818- 1920 
1824-1008 


1308-1928 
J 830 -1909 

1858-1930 
3838-1904 
1825-1906 
1837-1906 


1850-1913 
LSI 0-1905 
1800-1927 


1851—1921 
(851-1929 
1320-1908 
1813-1902 


1808-1901 
1810 1902 
1881 -1909 
18UU1903 

J 335-1910 
1300 -1929 
l888-1916 
1853 .\<m 
(811-1930 


1881.1900 

1880 1913 
1859. J918 
1829-1909 


1855-1927 
1810(910 
18(18 -1924 
1818-1907 
I.SKI -HJOf 
HMD 1001 


182?) (908 
1852 1924 


3839-1925 


1811-1908 

1827-1903 
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Stanley, Sir Henry Morton 
Stanley, William Ford Rolrinson 
Stan more, first Baron, See Gor¬ 
don, Arthur Charles Hamilton. 
Stnnnard, Henrietta El i/a Vau¬ 
ghan, ‘John Strange Winter*. 
Stannus, Hugh Hutton 
Stanton, Arthur Henry . 

Stark, Arthur James 
Starling, Ernest Henry 
Stead, William Thomas . 

Steel, Allan Gibson , 

Steel, Flora Annie . 

Steggall, Charles 
Stephen, Sir Alexander Con die . 
Stephen, Caroline Emelia. See 
under Stephen, Sir Leslie. 
Stephen, George, first Baron 
Mount Stephen 
Stephen, Sir Leslie . 

Stephens, Frederic George 
Stephens, James 
Stephens, James Brunt on 
Stephens, William Richard Wood 
Stephenson, Sir Frederick Charles 
Arthur .... 
Stephenson, George Robert 
Sterling (alterwards MacKinlay), 
Antoinette .... 
Stcrudalc, Baron. See Pick Cord, 
William. 

Stevenson, David Watson 
Stevenson, James, Baron Steven¬ 
son ..... 
Stevenson, John James 
Stevenson, Sir Thomas 
Stevenson, William Henry 
Stewart, Charles 
Stewart, Iski .... 
Stewart, James 

Stewart, Sir William Houston . 
Stirling, Sir James . 

Stirling, James Hutchison 
Stoddart, Andrew Ernest. 

Stokes, Adrian 

Stokes, Sir Frederick Wilfrid Scott 
Stokes, Sir George Gabriel, first 
baronet .... 
Stokes, Sir John 
Stokes, Whitley 
Stoiicy, Bindon Blood 
Stonev, George Johnstone 
Stop ford, Sir Frederick William 
Story, Robert Herbert 
Story-Maakelyne, Mervyn Her¬ 
bert Nevil .... 
Stout, Sir Robert 
S trad inn, John 

Stradian-Davidson, James Leigh 
Slraehey, Sir Arthur. See under 
Slraehey, Sir John. 

Stradicy, Sir Edward, third 
baronet .... 
S true hey, Sir John . 

Slraehey, John St. Loe 
Stradicy, Sir Richard 
Strung, W illiam 

Strathclyde, Baron. Sec Lire, 
Alexander. 


1829-1900 


185(1-1911 

18-10-1903 

1889-1913 

1331-1902 

1800-1927 

1849- 1912 
1858-1914 
1847-1929 
1820-1905 

1850- 1908 


1829-1921 
1832-1904 
1828-1907 
1825-190t 
1835-1902 
1839-1902 

1821-1911 

1819-1905 

1843-1004 


1842—1904 

1873-1926 

1831-1003 

1838-1903 

1858-1924 

1840-1907 

1855-1910 

1831-1905 

1822- 1901 
181)0-1916 I 
1820-1909 
1803-1915 
1887-1927 
1800-1927 

1810-1903 

1825-1903 

1830-1909 

1828-1909 

1820-1911 

1851-1929 

1835-1907 

1823- 1911 
1844—1930 
1802-1907 
1843-1916 


1812—1901 

1823-1907 

1800-1927 

1817-1908 

1859-1921 


Strath cona, first Baron. Sec 
Smith, Donald Alexander. 
Strebton, I-Ieflba, pseudonym. 

See Smith, Sarah. 

Strong, Sir Samuel Henry . 

Strong, Sand ford Arthur • . 

Strut lie rs, Sir John . 

Strutt, The Hon. Edward Gerald 
Strutt, John William, third Baron 
Rayleigh .... 
Stubbs, William 

SUirdcc, Sir Frederick Charles 
Do vet on, first baronet - 
Sturgis, Julian Russell 
Sturt, George .... 
Sturt, Henry Gerard, first Baron 
A ling ton . 

Sutherland, Alexander 
Sutherland, Sir Thomas , 
Sutton, Henry Septimus . 
Sutton, Martin John 
Swain, Joseph 
Swan, John Macallan 
Swan, Sir Joseph Wilson > 
Swaync, Joseph Griffiths . 

Sway tilling, first Baron. See 
Montagu, Samuel. 

Sweet, Henry « 

SweLc, Henry Barclay 
Swinburne, Algernon Charles 
Swinfen, first Baron. Sec Eady, 
Charles Sir infen, 

Swinton, Alan Archibald Camp¬ 
bell .... 
Sykes, Sir Mark, sixth baronet 
Synie, David . 
Symcs-Tliompson, Edmund 
Symons, William Christian 
Synge, John Millington 


3325-1909 

13(13-1904 

1857-1925 

1854-1930 

1842-1910 

1825-1901 

3850-1925 
1848-1904 
18GB—1927 

1825-1904 

1852-1902 

1834-1922 

1825—1901 

1850-1913 

1820-1909 

1847-1910 

1828-1914 

1810-1903 


1045-1912 

1835-1917 

1837-1909 


18G3-1930 

1870- 1919 
1827-1908 
1837-1908 
1845-1911 

1871- 1909 


Tademn, Sir Lawrence Alim-. See 
Alma-Tadema. 

Tait, Frederick Guthrie. See 
under Tait, Peter Guthrie. 

Tait, Peter Guthrie . 

Tall nek, William 
Tungyc, Sir Hi chard 
Tartc, Joseph Israel 
Taschercau, Sir Henri Elzdnr 
Tasehcrcau, Sir Henri Thomas . 

Tata, Jumsetji Nasurwanji 
Taunton, Ethclrcd Luke . 

Taylor, Charles 
Taylor, Charles Bell 
Taylor, Helen .... 

Taylor, Henry Marlyn 
Taylor, Isaac .... 

Taylor, Sir John 
Taylor, John Edward 
Tuylor, Louisa. Sec Purr. 

Taylor, Walter Boss 
Teale, Thomas Pridgin 
Teall, Sir Jethro Justinian Harris 
Tearle, (George) Osmond , 

Temple, Frederick . 

Temple, Sir R ichard, first baronet 1828-1902 
Tennant, Sir Charles, first baronet 1823-1906 
Tennant, Sir David . ♦ . 1829-1905 

Tenniei, Sir John . « ■ 1820-1914 


1831-1901 

1831-1908 

1833-1906 

3848-1907 

1836-1011 

3841-1909 

3839-1904 

1857-1907 

1840-1908 

1829-1909 

1831-1907 

1843-1927 

1829- 1901 
1833-1912 

1830- 1905 

1833-1907 

1831- 1923 
1849-1924 
1852-1001 
1821-1902 


050 
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Terry, Dame (Aline) Ellen . 18*17-1923 

Thesiger, Frederic Augustus, 

second Huron Chelmsford . 1827-19013 

Thiscllon-Dycr, Sir William 

Turner .... 1 Hill-1920 

Thmnas, David Alfred, Viscount 

Rhondda ... 1850-1018 

Thomas, George Ilolt . . 3809-1929 

Thomas, Sir Hugh Evan-. See 
Kvun-Thoiniis. 

Thomas, (Philip) Edwnvd . 1878-1917 

Thomas, William Moy . . 1828-1910 

Thompson, D’Arey Wentworth . 1829-1902 

Thompson, Edmund Syjties-. 

See Synie.s-Thonipson. 

Thompson, Sir Edward Mamide 1810-1929 
Thompson, Francis . . . 1859-1907 

Thompson, Si r Henry, first baronet 1820-1904 
Thompson, Henry Yates . . 1888-1928 

Thompson, Lydia . . . 18:10-1909 

Thompson, Rilvatius Phillips . 1851-1916 

Thompson, William Marcus 1857-1907 

Thomson, Christopher iJinlwood, 

Enron Thomson , . - 3875-1930 

Thomson, Hugh . . . 1800-1920 

Thomson, Jocelyn Home , . 1859-1900 

Thomson, John . . . 1856-1920 

Thomson, William, Huron Kelvin 182-1-1907 
Thomson, Sir William . . 1848-1909 

Thornton, Sir Edward . . 1817-1900 

Tliomycroft, Sir John Isaac . 1849-1928 

Thorny croft, Sir (William) ITnrno 1850-1925 
Thorpe, Sir Thomas Edward . 1845-1925 

Thrill#, Godfrey . . . 1828-1008 

Thring, Henry, Duron Thring . 1818-1007 

Thrupp, George Alhdstune . 1822-1905 

Tluiillier, Sir Henry Edward 

Landor .... 1818-1906 

Thurslield, Sir James . . 1810-1028 

Thurston (formerly Madden), 

Katherine Cecil . . . 1875 -1911 

Tinsley, William . . . 1881-1902 

Tinwoith, George . . . 1848-1913 

Tizard, Thomas Henry . . 1889-1024 

Todd, Sir Charles . . . 1820-1010 

Tonisem, Arthur . . . 3 859-1905 

Toole, John Lawrence . . 1880-1006 

Torrance, George William. . 3835-1907 

Tout, Thomas Frederick . . 3855-1929 

Townsend, Meredith White . 1831-1911 

Tow n she nd, Sir Charles Vcrc 

Ferrers .... 1801-1924 

Tracey, Sir Richard Edward . 1837-1007 

Truth ml, 1*’. G., pseudonym. See 
11 i d (I e 11, Cl m r lo L te E l i /.a I iii w so u. 

Trulll, Anthony . 3838-1914 

Traill-[burroughs, Sir Frederick 
William. Sec Burroughs. 

Tree, Sir .1 lerhert Reerhohm . 1858 -1917 

Trclonr, Sir William Pai'dic, 

baronet .... 1813-1923 

Trench, Frederic Herbert. . 1865-1923 

Trevelyan, Sir George Otto, 

second baronet . . . 1888-1928 

Treves, Sir Frederick, baronet . 1858-1928 

Trevor, William Spottiswoadc . 1831-1907 

Tristram, Henry Baker . . 1822-1900 

Troubridge, Sir Ernest Charles 
Thomas * « . , 1802-1926 


Truman, lid win Thomas . . 3 818-1005 

Tucker, Alfred Ho her t . . 1810—1914 

Tucker, Henry William . . 3830-1902 

Take, Henry Scott . . . 1858-1929 

Tujipor, Sir Charles, first baronet 182 1-1915 
Tupper, Sir Charles Lewis . 18 18 1910 

Turner, Charles Edward . . 1881-1903 

Turner, CuthhriT Hamilton . 1860-1930 

Turner, Herbert Hall . . 1861-1030 

Turner, James Sinil.li . . 3882-1904 

Turner, Sir William . . 3 882-1916 

Turpin, Edmund Ilart . , 3885-1907 

Tweed mouth, second Huron. See 
Marjoribanks, Edward. 

Tyahji, Hadnulilin , . . I H I 1-1900 

Tyler, Thomas , . . 1826*1902 

Tylor, Sir Edward Burnell . 1882 -1917 

Tylor, Joseph John . . . 1851-1901 

Tyrrell, George . . . 3861-1909 

Tyrrell, Robert Yclvcrlon . 3811—1914 

Underhill, 7'ldwurd Mean . . 1818-1001 

Lire, Alexander, Huron Strath¬ 
clyde . 1858-1928 

Unviek, William . . . 1826-1905 

Vallancc, William Fleming , 1827-1904 

Vanda in, Albert Dresden . . 1838-1903 

Vane -Te m pcs t> S to w a r t, Charles 
Stewart, sixth Marquess of 
Londonderry . . . 1852-1915 

Van iIonic, Sir William Cornelius 3818-1915 
Vansitlarl, Edward Weslby . 3 818-1904 

Vmiglian, Remind John . . 1847-1922 

Vuugfmn, David James . . 1825-1905 

Vaughan, Herbert Alfred . . 1832 -1903 

Vaughan, Kate . , . 1852 7 -1903 

Veilcli, Sir Harry James . . 1810 -1924 

Veiteli, Jnines Herbert . . 3868-1907 

Venn, John .... 1884 -1923 

Vernev, Margaret Maria, Lady 
Vcr’ney . 1811-1030 

Vernon-llareourt, Leveson Fran¬ 
cis .1889 4907 

VciTall, Arthur Woollgar . . 1851-1912 

Vezin, Hermann . . . 3 829-1910 

Vezin (formerly Mrs. Charles 

Young), Jane Elizabeth ■ 3 827-1902 

Victoria Adelaide Mary Louise, 

Princess lloyal of Great Britain 
and German Empress . . 3810-1901 

Villiers, John Henry De, first 
Huron l.)e Villiers. See J)e 
Villiers. 

Villiers, Victor Albert George 
Child-, seventh Earl of Jersey 1815-1915 
Vincent, Sir (Charles Edward) 

Howard .... 3819 4903 

Vincent, James Edmund . . 1857 -1909 

Vinogradoff, Sir Paul Gavrilo¬ 
vitch . 1854. 1925 

Von Hiigel, Friedrich, Huron of 

the Holy Roman Empire , 1852-1925 

Voysey, Charles . . . 1828 -4912 

Waco, Henry .... 1830-1924 

Wade, Sir Willoughby Francis . 1827-1906 

Wakley, Thomas. See under 
Wnkley, Tliomas ITenry. 
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Wnklcy, Thom ns Henry . 

Walker, Sir Byron Edmund 
Walker, Frederick. William 
Walker, Sir Frederick William 
Edward Fores tier-, See Fores- 
tier-Wnlker. 

Walker, Sir Mark 

Walker, Sir Samuel, first baronet 

Walker, Vyell Edward . 

Walk Icy, Arthur llingham 
Wallace, Alfred Russel 
Wallace, Sir Donald Mackenzie , 
Wallace, William Arthur James 
Waller, Charles Henry 
Waller, Lewis .... 
Waller, Samuel Edmund . 
Walpole, Sir Spencer 
Walsh, Stephen 
Walsh, William Pnkcnhtmi 
Walslmm, Sir John, second baronet 
Wats ham, William Johnson 
Walter, Sir Edward 
Walton, Sir John Lawson 
Walton, Sir Joseph . » 

Wanklyn, James Alfred . 
Wantage, Baron. See Lindsay 
(afterwards Loyd-Lindsay), 
Robert James. 

Ward, Sir Adolphus WiIlium 
Ward, Sir Edward Willis Duncan, 
first baronet 

Ward, Harry Leigh Dougins 
Ward, Harry Marshall 
Ward, Henry Snowden 
Ward, James .... 
Ward, Sir Joseph George, first 
baronet . . . • 

Ward, Sir Leslie, ‘Spy' 

Ward, Mary Augusta [Mrs. Hum¬ 
phry Ward] .... 
Ward, Wilfrid Philip 
Wardle, Sir Thomas. 

Waring, Anna Loti tin 
Wnrington, Robert . 

Warlock, Peter, pseudonym; See 
ITescltinc, Philip Arnold. 
Warne, Frederick 
Wnrneford, Reginald Alexander 
John .... 
Warner, Charles 
Wane, Edmond 
Warre-Cornish, Francis Warre 
Wnrrcn, Sir Charles 
Warren, Sir Thomas Herbert 
Warrender, Sir George Jolm 
Scott, seventh baronet . 
Waterhouse, Alfred . 
Waterhouse, Paul 
Water low, Sir Ernest Albert 
Waterlow, Sir Sydney I-Icdley, 
first baronet 

Wntkin, Sir Edward William 
Watson, Albert 
Watson, Sir Charles Moore 
Watson, Foster . . 

Watson, George Lennox . 
Watson, Henry William . 
Watson, John, Han Mnclarcn 1 
Watson, Sir Patrick Heron 


1821—1907 Watson, Robert Spence . 

1848—19241 Watts, George Frederic 
Watts, Henry Edward 
Walts, John . 

Watts, Sir Philip 
Watts-Dunion, Walter Theodore 
Waugh, Benjamin . 

Waugh, James 
Waved, Arthur John Eyng 
Weaver, Sir Lawrence 
Webb, Alfred John . 

Webb, Allan Bcchcr 
Webb, Sir Aston 
Webb, Francis William 
Webb, Mary Gladys. 

Webb, Philip (Speakman). 

Webb, Thomas Ebenezer . 
Webber, Charles Edmund. 
Webster, Richard Everurd, 
Viscount A1 vers tone 
Webster, Wentworth . 

Weir, Harrison William . 

Welby, Reginald Earle, first 
■Baron Welby 

Weldon, Walter Frank Raphael 
Wellesley, Sir George G re vide 
Wells, Henry Tan worth . 

We my ss - C h nr ter i s-Douglns, Fran - 
eis, tenth Earl of Wernyss 
Worn her, Sir Julius Charles, first 
baronet 

West, Sir Algernon Edward 
West, Edward William 
West, Lionel Snckville-, second 
Baron Sackville. See Suekville- 
West. 

West, Sir Raymond 
Wc8tn.ll, Will’inm (Bury) . 
Westcott, Brooke Foss 
Westlake, John 
Westland, Sir James 
Weston, Agnes Elizabeth - 
Weston, Frank 

Wet, Christiaan Rudolph Da. See 
Dc Wet. 

Weyman, Stanley John . . 
Weymouth, Richard Francis 
Wharton, Sir William James 
Lloyd . 

Wheatley, John 
Wheclhousc, Claudius Gnlen 
Wiiil)ley, Charles 
Wliistlcr, James Abbott McNciil 
White, Sir George Stuart . 
White, John Campbell, Baron 
Over torn* , 

Wiiitc, William Hale, novelist 
under the pseudonym of Mark 
Rutherford . 

White, Sir William Henry 
Whitehead, Robert . 

WliiLchig, Richard . 

Whitcloy, William . 

White way, Sir William Vai lance 
Whitman, Alfred Charles . 
Whitmore, Sir George Stoddavt . 
Whitworth, William Allen 
Whymper, Edward . 

Whyjnpcrj Josiah Wood * • 


18110-1910 


1827-1902 

1882—1911 

1837-1906 

1855-1920 

1823-1913 

1841- 1919 

1842- 1902 
1840-1910 
1800—1915 
1850-1903 
1839-1907 
1859-1929 
1320—1902 
1830-1905 
1847-1903 
1823—1904 
1852-1903 
1845-1910 
1834-1900 


1837- 1924 

1853- 1928 
1825-1906 

1854- 1906 
1805—1911 
1843-1925 

1850- 1930 

1851- 1922 

1851 -1920 
1850-1916 
1831-1909 
1823-1910 

1838- 1907 


1825-1901 

1801-1915 

1840-1909 

1337-1920 

1839- 1916 

1840- 1927 
1 So 3-19 SO 

1860-1917 

1830-1905 

1S01-1024 

1850- 1919 

1822-1906 

1810-1901 

1828—1904 

1844-1916 

1860—1929 

1851- 1904 
1827-1903 
1850-1907 
1832-1907 


901 


1837—1911 
1817-1904 
182(1—1904 
1801-1902 
1840-1930 
1832—1914 
]839—1909 
1831-1906 
1882-1916 
1870-1930 
1834—1908 

1839- 1907 

1840- 1930 

1830- 1000 
1881-1927 

1831- 1915 
1821-1903 
1888-1004 

1842-1915 
1820-1907 
1824-1906 


1832-1915 

18(10-1900 

1814-1901 

1828—1903 

1818-1914 

1850—1912 

1832-1921 

182*1-1906 


1832—1910 

1834-1903 

1825—1901 

1828-1013 

1842-1903 

1840-1918 

1871-1024 


1855-1928 

1822—1902 

1843-1905 
1809-1930 
1820—1909 
1850-1930 

1834- 1903 

1835- 1912 


1843-1908 


1831-1913 

1845-1913 

1823-1905 

1840-1928 

1831-1907 

1828-1908 

1860-1010 

1830—1903 

1840-1905 

1840-1911 

1813-1903 
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133340 ig 

18234905 

18114905 
18214904 
1K21 -1901 
13354 9 ft 
1830 4 903 
1815-1901 

1851- 1928 

1880-1911 

1852- 1929 


1812-1021 


Whyte, Alexander . . . 18304921 

Wickham, Edward Chartes . 1831-1910 

Wiggins, .Joseph . . . 1832-1905 

Wigham, Jolm Richardson . 182(1-1906 

Wigram, Wool more . . . 1831-1907 

Wilbcrforec, Ernest. Roland . 1310-1907 

Wilding, Anthony Frederick . 1383-1915 

Wilkins, Augustus Samuel . 1813-1905 

Wilkins, William Henry . . 1860-1905 

Wilkinson, George Howard . 1833-1907 

Wilks, Sir Samuel, baronet. . 1821-1911 

Will, John Kinross . . . J8 Jo-1910 

WiftcncUs, Sir .liuiw-s . . 1857-1926 

Willes, Sir George Oinnianney . 1323-1901 

Willett, William . . . 1350-1915 

Williams, Alfred . . . 1832-1905 

Williams, Charles . . . 1833-1904 

Williams, Charles Hanson Grcvillc 1829-1910 
Williams, Sir Edward Leader . 1823-1910 

Williams, Sir George . . 1821-1905 

Williams, Hugh . . . 1813-1911 

Williams, Joint Carved . . 1821-1907 

Williams, Sir UoUmd Dowdier 
Vaughan .... 

Williams, Rowland, ‘IIwfuMon’ 

Williams, WuLkin Ilezekinh, 
‘WaleynWyn’ 

Williamson, Alexander William . 

Willis, Henry .... 

Willis, William 
Wiltnek, Henry Davis 
Willmrglihy, Digby . 

Wills, Sir George Alfred, first 
baronet, of Dlagdon 
Wilis, William Henry, Huron 

Winters tolas 

Wilmot, Sir Sainthill Kurd ley- . 

Wilson, ArLlmr. See under Wil¬ 
son, Charles Henry, first Duron 
Niinbiirnhohue. 

Wilson, Sir Arthur Knyvet, third 
baronet ...» 

Wilson, Charles Henry, first 
Raron Niinlaimholme . . 1833 -1907 

Wilson, Sir Charles Rivera . 1331-1916 

Wilson, Charles Robert . . 18(13-1904 

Wilson, Sir Charles William . 1836-1905 

Wilson, Edward Adrian . . 1872-1912 

Wilson* George Fergus soil . 1822-1902 

Wilson, Sir Henry Hughes, baronet 18(11-1922 
Wilson, llenry SeluiU . . .1821—1902 

Wilson, Sir Jacob . . . 1836-1905 

Wilson, John Cook . , . 1810-1915 

Wilson, John Dove . . . 1833-1908 

Wilson, Joseph Havelock . . 1358-1929 

Wilson, William Edward . . 1851-1908 

Wiinslmrst, James . . . 1832-1903 

Windiis, William Jdiulsay , 1822 -1907 

Winter, Sir James Spearman 1815 1911 
Winter, John Strange, pttetuln- 
uym. See Stuunard, Henrietta 
Elian Vaughan. 

Winlcrstoke, llarnn. See Wills, 

William Henry. 

Win ton, Sir Francis Walter Do. 

See lie Wiulou. 

Wittcvvronge, Sir Charles Rennet 
Linves-. See Lnwes-Wittc- 
wronae. , 


Wodeliouse, John, first Earl of 
Kimberley .... 
Wolfe-Harry, Sir John Wolfe 
Wolff, Sir Henry Drummond 
CJmrles .... 
Wollaston, Alexander Frederick 
Richmond .... 
Wol.seley, Garnet Joseph, Vis¬ 
count Wo Ise ley 

Wolverhampton, first Viscount. 

See Fouler, Henry Hartley. 
Wood, diaries 
Wood, Cram-is Derwent . 

Wood, Sir (Henry) Evelyn 
Wood, Matilda Alice Victoria, 
‘Marie Lloyd’ 

Wood, Thomas McKinnon 
Woodall, William . 

Woodgate, Waller D rad ford 
Woods, Sir Albert William 
Woods, Edward 
Woodward, Herbert Hull . 
Wooldridge, Harry Ellis . 
Woolgnr, Sarah June. See Mellon. 
Words worth, John . 

Worms, Henry He, Damn Dir- 
bright, See lie Worms, 

Wright, Charles Henry Hamilton 
Wright, Edward Perceval 
Wright, Joseph 
Wright, Sir Robert Samuel 
Wright, Whitaker . 

Wright, William Aldis 
Wroth, Warwick William 
Wrnt Us ley, George . 

Wylie, Charles llothmn Montagu 
Doughty-, See Doughty-Wylie. 
Wyllir, Sir William lluLL Cur/on 
Wymlham, Sir Charles 
Wyndhnm, George . 
Wyndlmm-Quin, Thomas Wind¬ 
ham, fourth Earl of Dunruvea 
and Mount-Earl. See Quin- 
Wynn-CarringLon, Charles Robert, 
third Duron Carrington mid 
Marquess of Lincolnshire 
Wyon, Allan .... 

Veo, Gerald Francis. 

Yongc, Charlotte Mary 
Yorke, Albert Edward Philip 
lltnry, sixth Earl of Hardwieke 
Youl, Sir James Armlell . 

Young, Sir Allen William 
Young, Mrs. Charles, See Vexiti, 
Jam; Elizabeth. 

Young, George, Lord Young 
Young, Sir George, third baronet, 
of Formosa Place 
Young, Sir William Mnekworfli. 
Younger, Sir George, lirst 
baronet, and first Viscount. 
Younger of Leekie 
Yoxull, Sir Janies Henry . 

Ypres, first Earl (J. See French, 
John Denton Pinks tunc. 


Zangwill, Jshtei 1 


1828-1902 

1830-1918 

1830-1908 

1875-1930 

18334913 


1808 1926 
187 V 4926 
1333 4919 

1870 4 922 
1855 1927 
1832-1901 
1810-1920 
1816-1904 
18 U 4903 
1847-1909 
1615-1917 

1813-1911 


1830 4909 
1831-4910 
1355 4030 
J339-1904 
131-54904 
1331-4914 
185349U 
1827-4900 


18134909 
1837-1919 
1863—1913 


1843-1928 

1813-1907 


1815-1909 

18234901 

1867--1904 
<81 1-4904 
1327 -4915 


18194 907 

1837 1930 
1810 1924 


1351-4029 

18574925 


18044026 , 
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